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merely  flat.  Hère  (4)  are  two  examples  of  thèse  stopsi  one  is 
very  simple  from  the  oharoh  of  MontrealeJ  the  other  fcein^  very 
rioû  and  from  the  saoristy  of  the  oharch  of  Vezeèay.  The  sto- 
neotttters  thas  avDided  for  the  laborers  and  setters  the  diffl- 
ciilty  of  settiné  the  irnoosts  (always  very  heayy)  beariné  fra- 
gile mouldin^s  at  the  lower  bed,  and  oonseqaently  easily  in.j- 
ored.  iesides  the  is  pleased  by  thèse  stops  that  prêtent  the 
fflouldinés  from  meetiné  the  abaous  of  the  capital  abruptly  and 
«fithout  hésitation.  In  this  case  as  in  many  others,  the  reas- 
oniné  of  the  artist  ifas  in  accord  ifith  his  instinct» 

CONSOLE.   Oorbel.  Sonsole. 
A  Support  inserted  in  a  surface  and  supDortiné  as  a  corbèl- 
an  architectural  member. 
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GC^ol^i.  Apopnyée.  Annular  nove,    Stoo. 
This  diesiénates  the  transition  from  a  moaldiné  to  a  surface. 
On  the  Roman  colamn  tlie  aooDhyée  is  the  carve  ooanectiné  the 
shaft  of  the  column  to  the  bottoni  fillet  olaced  on  the  base; 
let  (l)  be  a  profile  of  a  Roman  base,  A  is  the  aoophyée.  In 
Romanesaae  architecture  and  partioialarly  in  Gothic  architect- 
ure, the  snaft  of  the  column  beiné  in  a  single  line,  i.e.,  n 
not  haviné  any  lower  projection,  the  base  has  no  apophyse,  a 
ani  the  first  torus  of  that  base  directly  receives  the  shaft 
of  tne  column.  (Art.  Base).  It  is  the  same  for  the  astra^al 
of  the  capital;  that  mouldin^  has  no  apopnyée,  «ith  rare  exc- 
eptions duriné  tne  primitive  Romanesaue  epoch.  In  tne  archit- 
ecture of  the  middle  aées  is  also  desiénated  by  atoo  (conée) 
the  end  or  teraination  of  a  mouldinrf  stopoed  by  a  sharp  edée. 
Tne  wori  stop  indsed  expresses  the  ob.iect;  it  is  a  leave  (con- 
gé) éiven  to  the  moaldin^  to  cease  to  exist.  Thus  in  the  édif- 
ices of  the  12  on  century  in  pariicular  may  freauently  be  seen 
chamfered  ed^es,  either  by  a  simple  bevel  or  by  3  iTiouldin^, 
tnat  dees  not  extend  to  the  ^round,  but  stoos  at  the  lower  c 
course  or  on  a  ban 5,  passiné  to  the  riéht  anéle  by  means  of 
stops  of  very  varied  forms.  ^i^.  2  reproduces  several  exair^ol- 
es  of  tnese  stoosf  ail  are  taken  from  monuments  of  the  end  of 
tne  12  th  century  belon^iuç?  to  Eur^undv:  for  it  must  be  stated, 
that  in  tnat  orovince  is  found  the  most  variety  in  thèse  eni- 
inés  of  mouldin^s.  The  beauty  of  the  eut  stone  decided  tne  s 
stonecatter  to  leave  the  beds  intact  and  the  anéles  sharp  at 
tne  ori^in  of  eacn  architectural  member.  There  are  stoos  of 
remarkable  richness.  The  central  mullion  of  the  church  of  M 
Montreale  ends  at  its  lo'^er  part  in  stops  decorated  by  scuId- 
tures  in  excellent  taste;  Tie  ûive   a  sketch  of  it  hère  (3).  It 
is  difficult  to  oass  more  skilfully  from  a  éroup  of  mouldin??s 
to  a  reotanéular  base.  If  the  mouldinés  of  the  .iamb,  frames 
or  pilasters  are  terminâtes  at  their  lo/ver  oart  and  beneath 
the  lintel  of  saottals  by  stops,  by  a  stron^er  reason  the  mo- 
ulded  arches  of  vaults  are  accompanied  at  their  sprin^in?^  by 
this  stop,  «hich  leaves  torthe  loiver  bed  of  the  imoost  its  e 
entire  beariné.  The  mouldinés  of  tne  arcnes  of  the  12  tn  cen- 
tury, instead  of  Jescendinc^  to  tne  abacus  of  tne  capital  stoo 
at  a  hicîher  level  and  end  m  stoos,  so  as  to  allo^  the  lower 
bed  of  the  imoost  to  rest  frankly,  as  if  tnis  imooBt  were  ne- 
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Dlacîed  on  the  ^reat  Prencû  édifices,  and  thèse  oioes  are  near- 
ly  always  deoorated  by  reliefs  or  éildiné.  Very  beaatifiil  on- 
es  are  seen  beside  tlie  soath  portai  of  the  cathedral  of  8eau- 
vais.  They  are  found  in  ^reat  nuaber  on  the  ohateaus  of  the 
Renaissance,  but  tûese  articles  were  removed  at  the  end  of  t 
the  last  (13  th)  centary  to  be  melted. 

The  removal  of  rainwater  was  for  architects  of  tae  middle 
aées  a  sobjfiôt rof  saBStant  anxiety.  Tt  is  easy  to  recoénize  t 
tnat  they  often  hesitated  between  the  System  of  leadiné  the 
water  and  castint^  it  off  into  the  ooen  air,  aud  that  oonsist- 
in^  in  directin^  it  into  closed  oipes;  both  of  thèse  matnods 
nad  their  inoonveniences  and  their  advantaées;  the  first  esoe- 
cially  wets  tne  surfaces  and  the  sabstructure;  bat  if  tne  st- 
one  emoloyed  is  comoact,  if  it  be  not  affected  by  frost,  that 
external  moisture  is  soon  removed  by  air  and  sun.  Tt  has  the 
advanta^e  of  easy  maintenance,  since  ail  channels  are  visible 
and  in  the  ooen  air;  it  avoids  stoDoa^es  and  concealed  injuri- 
es, that  apoear  only  after  tne  evil  is  oroduced.  The  second 
avàids  wettia^  the  external  surfaces^  it  leads  the  water  to 
fixed  points,  it  does  not  oroduce  around  the  building  that  d 
déluge,  that  renders  its  surroundin^s  disa^reeable,  bat  it  re - 
auires  constant  suoervision,  particularly  durin??  alternations 
of  frost  and  tha/j;  it  oroduces  stooDa^es  durin^  snow,  is  sub- 
.iect  to  rubtures  freauently  remedied  ;^ith  difficalty,  and  only 
oerceived  when  the  injuries  caused  hâve  made  ^reat  ravages  in 
the  construction.  Tt  is  therefore  necessary  not  to  soecify  in 
an  absolute  manner  either  of  the  t'^o  Systems.  Tt  is  for  the 
architect  to  use  them  as  orooer,  accordinfs  to  the  olaoe  and  t 
tne  material  emoloyed.  Yet  we  must  state,  that  in  very  lar^e 
oublie  édifices  where  oversiéht  ©annot  be  exercised  as  in  a 
orivate  structure  and  a  olace  daily  inhabited,  leaders  of  mé- 
tal and  esoecially  of  cast  iron,  which  breaks  so  easily  under 
the  force  of  frozen  water,  hâve  very  ^reat  dangers,  that  the- 
ir congestion  or  the  slif?ht  leaka^e  at  each  .ioint  ends  iu  al- 
t,eriné  tne  surfaces  and  oroducinf?  a  permanent  damoness.  Lead 
Dioes  are  best,  because  they  retain  a  certain  flexibility  and 
can  stretch,  especially  if  the  section  is  saaare.  ^'xtreme  oa- 
re  in  the  establishment  of  thèse  oioes  and  in  anchorin^  their 
fasteninf^s,  entire  isolation  and  ^ar^^oyles  of  lar<?er  size  in 
case  of  stoDoa^e  can  al/?ays  remeJv  thèse  nconveniences.  (  Arts. 

Cuvette,  DauDhm). 
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enlar^ed  in  cap  form  with  ed^es  held  under  the  êutter  course 
vfith  a  drio  formed  iinder  the  bed.  In  this  case  the  .vater  flow- 
in^  toward  the  ooenins^  only  at  one  side,  this  drip  only  exists 
ander  that  as  ife  nave  traced  it  at  ?•  Tn  the  ^reat  édifices 
erected  at  the  beéinnin^  of  the  l'^   th  centary  the  water  from 
tne  uDper  ^atters  floited  throuéh  hollo»  éaréoyies  on  the  flat 
copines  of  the  flyiaé  buttresses,  as  at  the  cathedral  of  Rhe- 
ims  even  today^  The  water  rapidly  injiired  thèse  copines,  a-c 
concave  section  was  diven  to  them;  bat  the  middle  ble?  the  s 
streaî)  from  the  éaréoyles  aside  from  thèse  channels,  and  that 
is  ^hy  vertical  pipes  enclosed  in  the  stone  ducts  were  adopted 
over  the  ûeads  of  the  flyin^  battresses.  Yet  when  even  the  ra- 
ter from  the  apper  roofs  of  the  ^reat  édifices  was  led  by  pi- 
pes, thèse  only  reached  the  level  of  the  channels  of  the  chap- 
els  or  side  aisles,  and  from  thèse  it  was  cast  on  the  rfroand 
by  ^aréoyles  accordin^  to  the  most  oommon  method.  The  apper 
battresses  of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Amiens  receivin^ 
the  flyiné  battresses  (aboat  1260)  allow  to  be  seen  in  a  ree- 
ntrant an^le  lon^  cylindrical  ^rooves  intended  to  receive  hre 
leaders  af  lead,  ^hich  '^ere  never  seL  (S);  the  same  arrangem- 
ent is  adopted  for  the  dischar^^e  of  '^ater  in  the  cathedral  of 
NIevers.  At  ;^  is  traced  the  horizontal  section  of  thèse  ^rcov- 
es.  The  water  descends  from  tne  uooer  Natter   by  tne  channels 
B  serviuf^  as  copin<^s  of  the  tracery  of  tne  flyin^î  battress. 
Tn  the  thickness  of  bhe  battress  at  the  level  0  is  a  cup  that 
miast  receive  the  water  to  lead  it  into  the  vertical  pipe  pla- 
ce! in  the  recess»  Tt  is  only  in  ^^néland  that  we  find  after 
tne  14  th  centary  lead  pipes  terminatin^  ab  the  base  of  édifi- 
ces. Instead  of  bein^  cylindrical,  thèse  pioes  hâve  a  saaare 
horizontal  section,  and  that  is  very  well  reasoned.  A  cylind- 
er  cannot  exoand;  it  resalts  that  in  a  stroné  frost  if  the  p 
pipes  are  filled,  the  ice  assames  a  ^reater  volume  than  the 
liaaid  water,  thèse  pipes  are  liable  to  burst.  A  pine  with  s 
square  section  can  yield  and  ruptures  are  less  to  be  feared. 
Thèse  lead  pipes  are  most  freauently  olaced  in  tne  reentrant 
angles,  are  made  in  parts  entériné  into  each  other,  like  our 
cast  iron  oioes  with  couplinç^s  or  collars  of  wrou^ht  iron  or 
bronze  to  keep  tnem  in  olace'  they  are  saroioanted  :  bv  ouds  also 
of  lead  with  spouts  at  their  lower  ends. (6). 

Tn  the  16  th  centary  cylindrical  Dipes  of  lead  ^ere   often 
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the  buildings  are  solid  and  do  not  fear  frost,  allows  consta- 
antly  tfte  insoection  of  tbe  condition  of  the  leaders,  since 
ttien  are  in  the  open  air,  is  diBastroas  when  the  stone  used 
in  the  sabstractare  is  injured  by  frost  or  is  ooroas;  for  th- 
en  thèse  streams  wet  the  loiter  Barfaces,  and  od  not  delay  to 
satiarate  them  with  salpêtre  and  even  to  destroy  thés.  Thèse 
inconveniences  were  evidently  reooénized  by  the  arohitects  of 
the  1^  th  centary,  since  in  some  éreat  édifices  of  that  epocn 
we  see  stroné  vertical  leaders  replace  the  éaréoyles.  Tn  Nor- 
mandy  and  Picardy,  ffhere  the  climate  is  damp,  the  materials 
are  affected  by  frost,  leaders  for  water  were  adooted  from  ab 
aboat  1230  in  certain  cnurches.  At  Bayeux  we  see  the  flyin^ 
battresses  of  the  nave  lead  the  ^/fater  froin  the  aoDer  roofs  i 
into  lead  oipes  inserted  in  the  buttress.  Thèse  pioes  are  vi- 
sible or  concealed  in  each  alternate  course;  thas  they  are  p 
orotected  from  axternal  shocks  and  are  still  visible  if  rupt- 
ure occars* 

Hère  (2)  at  A  is  the  plan  of  that  arcan^ement,  at  P  is  the 
élévation  of  the  parts  of  the  buttress  containin^  the  leaderr, 
and  at  0  is  the  détail  of  the  cylindrical  recesses  containin^ 
the  lead  oipes,  sli^htly  flattened  next  the  ooenia^  to  allo^ 
the  oassa^e  of  tne  suall  lintel.D.  The  battrssses  of  the  flv- 
in^  buttresses  of  the  choir  of  tne  same  onurch  containin^^  lea- 
ders  not  so  /fell  arran^ed  as  those  nere  ^iven,  because  tney 
are  inserted  in  the  middle  of  thèse  buttresses  and  are  only 
seen  throuéh  narro^  slots.  In  plan  {^,    tnese  oioes  are  olaced 
at  A,  the  slots  bein^  at  B,  and  the  outlets  to  a  ^ar^nyle  are 
olaced  at  G.  ^roin  the  uooer  «lutter  of  the  ^reat  roof  the  wat- 
er  is  led  in  the  channel  of  the  flyin^  buttress,  likewise  by 
Dioes  Dassin^  throuéh  the  buttress  terminated  at  its  lo/ier  d 
oart  by  a.ihead  foraine  a  soout.  (Art.  Dauphin)»  ^e  find  above 
the  flyiné  buttress  od  the  nave  of ^thaecâthedral  of  Seez  (ab- 
out  1233^  ansiimilai*  arran^eœent  ,  but  oreferable  to  that  adoo- 
ted at  Bayeux,  because  the  buttresses  containia^  the  leaders 
for  the  water  from  the  éreat  éutter  are  merely  ducts,  hollow 
vertically  to  their  bases  and  ffithout  bends  or  offsets,  so  as 
to  orevent  ail  stoooa^es.  Hère  (4)  at  A  is  the  horizontal  sec- 
tion of  thèse  ducts, at  B  their  oersoective,  at  3  the  section 
on  toe  akis  of  the  leader.  iTsaally  as  indicated  at  D,  tne  ver- 
tical lead  oioes  enclosed  in  the  stone  ducts  hâve  tneir  toos 
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or  terra  cotta.  3ach  a  natural  means  was  emoloyed  py  Romanes- 
aae  arcûitects,  wno  only  constrocted  édifices  of  éreat  simpl- 
icity  in  clan  and  covered  by  éable  roofs.  Yet  tbere  were  cer- 
tain circalar  structures  where  was  felt  the  need  of  collecti- 
né  rainwater  and  conseauently  of  directiné  it.  Tn  the  cloist- 
ers  of  abbeys,  courts  of  castles,  often  built  on  elevated  si- 
tes, SDrin^s  were  lackiné,  and  a  supoly  of  water  coiild  only 
be  obtained  by  excavatin^  listerns  into  whioh  ïias  led  the  la- 
ter  from  the  rcofs,  avèidinç?  its  flow  over  the  éroand,  so  as 
to  na^re  it  Dure  as  Dossible.  Tnen  olacin^  éatters  of  stone  or 
■food  at  the  ed^es  of  the  roofs,  the  constractors  olaced  at 
certain  distances  hollo/^  oiers  furnished  /litn  basins  at  tneir 
toDS  to  collect  the  /?ater  broa^ht  by  the  slooes  of  the  Cutters. 
Tnese  oiers  *vere  almost  alT^ays  detached  and  not  a  oart  of  the 
construition,  tnus  avoidin?^  the  slow  bat  very  in.iarioas  leaks 
into  tne  structure.  'Se   hâve  also  seen  aloni?  the  wall  of  the 
southern  side  aisle  of  the  nave  of  the  abbey  cbarch  of  7ezel- 
ay  detached  leaders,  intended  to  lead  tne  /^ater  falliné  on  t 
the  roof  into  the  cistern  excavated  at  the  middle  of  the  clo- 
ister.  Tnese  leaders  fo  not  belon.^  to  the  orimitive  construc- 
tion,  but  to  an  euocn  ifhen  tne  cloistsr  /fas  bailt,  i.e.,  to 
tne  end  of  the  12  th  century.  Tney  were  built  of  souare  cours- 
es of  stone,  Dierced  at  the  centr-fc  hv  a  cylindrical  hole,  wit  h 
circalar  s^rooves  in  tne  beds  to  receive  the  csnient. 

Hère  is  .Yhat  '-vas  (l)  the  external  form  of  thèse  leaders;  at 
A  is  seen  one  of  Lhe  stones  witb  the  circalar  «^roove  in  its 
bed.  ''?e  hâve  freaaeutly  seen  in  the  castles  of  the  12  th  and 
1^  th  centuries  souare  leaders  of  stone  arran^ed  in  the  thick- 
ness  of  the  construction  (leaders  are  not  to  be  confounded  -li 
jrith  speakin^  tubes),  and  that  were  intended  to  send  into  the 
cisterns  tne  *ater  fallin^  on  the  roofs.  '/Vhen  in  tne  13  th  c 
century  the  construction  of  churches  must  oresent  coraol^x  com- 
bmations,  very  considérable  areas  of  roofs  receivin^  /vater, 
architects  first  tnou??nt  of  removinf?  the  water  by  the  shortei - 
st  way  ,  i.e»,  by  causin^  it  to  flovi  from  the  f^utters  alon^ 
tne  channels  of  flyinc?  buttresses  to  the  stront^ly  orciectin?^ 
f^arf^oyles,  that  cast  it  on  the  f^roand  oatside  the  édifice,  ^j 
Qividinf^  this  <vater  amone^  an  infinité  namber  of  .iets,  their 
destructive  effect  /vas  materially  reduced.  Thi?  means,  Arnich 
is  al/rays  best  '^nen  tne  matériels  used  m  the  lower  oarts  of 
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colamns  of  cloisters  and  éalleries,  never  those  occiioyin^  re- 
entrant angles  and  en^a^ed  to  oiers;  for  in  the  last  case  the 
diminution  of  tûe  shafts  ivould  hâve  oroduced  a  bad  effeot.  Cft 
the  banka  of  the  Rhine  »e  find  Pomanesaae  édifices  in  which 
tne  little  colanons  are  eut  in  a  very  oronounced  oonical  form» 
For  example  on  the  cathedral  of  Worms  the  external  éalleries 
oresent  a  séries  of  small  columns  with  very  sensible  diminut- 
ion at  toD^(^.).  5othic  architeots  bat  rarely  diminished  their 
detached  columns.  Yet  those  of  tne  arcade  of  the  ^.  Chaoelle 
of  Paris  are  so,  thoa^h  but  very  sli^htly.  Tn  the  14  th  cent- 
ury  one  scarcely  finds  isolated  small  columns;  such  are  subdi - 
vided  in  several  members  like  the  arches  they  auDDort.  At  th- 
at  eooch  tney  commence  to  bear  a  oro.i'ectin^  rib,  that  ?5radual- 
ly  âttains  the  orismatic  form. 

The  Renaissance  in  resuminç^  the  antiaue  column  freaaently 
ornamented  it  by  arabesaues,  flûtes  or  scrolls.  There  may  be 
seen  at  the  5cole  des  Beaux  Arts  at  Paris  columns  from  tne 
château  of  Gaillon,  (Vhich  are  very  richly  scalotured.  The  lit- 
tle turret  of  mansion  de  la  Tremoille  at  î^aris  ^^as  suoDorted 
on  two  little  delicately  carved  columns.  Tnese  are  likewise 
deoosited  at  tne  Scole  des  Peaux  Arts. 

33MPLÎ.   Poof. 
A  caroentry  structure  receivin^  métal,  slates  cr  tiles,  and 
coverin^  an  édifice.  (Arts.  Charoente,  Ouverture). 


/OMDQTTS].   Pioe.  Tube-  Duct.  Leader. 

A  pioe  of  métal,  terra  cotta  or  stone,  servin^  to  conduct 
vfater  either  horizontally  or  vertically  from  the  toD  of  an  e 
édifice  to  its  base» 

The  Romans  freaaently  arrangea  vertical  leaders  in  their  ^ 
^rand  monuments  to  remove  from  them  rain^^ater  /vithin  them.  ^ 
Particularl  ^/  amohitheatres  and  théâtres,  which  presented  a  c 
considérable  area  of  seats  directly  exDOsed  to  rain,  oossess- 
ed  at  certain  distances  vertical  leaders  simply  oerforated  t 
throuéh  the  masonry  and  leadin?^  the  ^afcer  to  the  éround.  In 
édifices  of  more  simple  construction,  the  temples,  basilioas 
and  orivate  dwellinés,  the  rainwater  fell  freely  from  the  ro- 
of to  the  c^round,  either  at  the  ei^e   of  the  coverinc^  or  by  m. 
oassinç^  throu^h  little  sDOuts  Dierce:3  in  the  f^utters  of  stone 
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colainns  of  cloisters  and  ^alleries,  never  tbose  occiioyiné  re- 
entrant anc?les  and  en^a^ed  to  oiers;  for  in  the  last  case  the 
diminution  of  tûe  shafts  >vould  hâve  oroduced  a  bad  effect.  Cft 
tne  banka  of  the  Rhine  we  fiad  Pomanesaue  édifices  in  which 
tne  little  colaoQns  are  eut  in  a  very  oronoanced  oonical  form» 
?or   example  on  the  cathedral  of  ^orms  the  external  éalleries 
Dresent  a  séries  of  small  columns  with  very  sensible  diminut- 
ion at  toD*(^.).  Sothic  architects  buL  rarely  diminished  their 
detached  columns,  Yet  those  of  tne  arcade  of  the  >.  Chapelle 
of  Paris  are  so,  tnoa^h  but  very  sli^htly.  Tn  the  14  th  cent- 
ary  one  scarcely  finds  isolated  small  colurrins;  such  are  subdi  ■ 
vided  in  several  noerabers  like  the  arches  they  suoDort.  At  th- 
at  eooch  they  commence  to  bear  a  oro.iectinî?  rib,  that  Graduai- 
ly  attains  the  orismatic  form. 

The  Renaissance  in  resaminc^  the  antiaue  column  freoaently 
ornamented  it  by  arabesaues,  flûtes  or  scrolls.  There  may  be 
seen  at  the  ïcole  des  Beaux  Arts  at  Paris  columns  from  tne 
château  of  3aillon,  .vûich  are  very  richly  scalotured.  The  lit- 
tle turret  of  mansion  de  la  Tremoille  at  °aris  '^as  suoDorted 
on  two  little  delicately  carved  columns.  îhese  are  likewise 
deoosited  at  tne  icole  des  Peaux  Arts. 


;3MPL3.   Poof. 

A  caroentry  structure  receivin^  métal,  slates  or  tiles,  and 
coverin^  an  édifice.  (Arts.  Charoente,  Coverture). 


/ONDOTT^..   Pioe.  Tube»  Duct.  Leader. 

A  pioe  of  métal,  terra  cotta  or  stone,  servin^  to  conduct 
^ater  either  norizontally  or  vertically  from  the  "Cod  of  an  e 
édifice  to  its  base. 

The  Romans  freauently  arranéed  vertical  leaders  in  their  ^ 
érand  monuments  to  remove  from  them  rain/fater  -^ithin  them.  ^ 
Particularl  ^;  amohitheatres  and  théâtres,  which  presented  a  c 
considérable  area  of  seats  directly  exoosed  to  rain,  oossess- 
ed  at  certain  distances  vertical  leaders  simply  oerforated  t 
throu^h  the  masonry  and  leadinf?  the  /?ater  to  the  érounj.  In 
édifices  of  more  simple  construction,  the  temoles,  basilioas 
and  orivate  dwellinés,  ttie  rainwater  fell  freely  from  the  ro- 
of to  tne  éround,  either  at  the  eô^e   of  the  ooverinc^  or  by  œ. 
Dassin^  throu^h  littls  spouts  oierced  in  the  f^otbers  of  stone 
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colamns  of  cloisters  ani  ^alleries,  never  those  occiioyin^  re- 
entpant  angles  and  enéa^ed  to  oiers;  for  in  the  last  case  the 
dimination  of  tûe  shafts  ^ould   hâve  oroduced  a  bad  effect.  CB 
the  banks  of  tbe  Rhine  »e  find  Pomanesaae  édifices  in  which 
tne  little  coluains  are  eut  ia  a  very  oronomnced  oonical  form^ 
?oc   example  on  tbe  cathedral  of  tVorms  the  external  éalleries 
Dresent  a  séries  of  small  colamns  witb  very  sensible  diminat- 
ion at  toD»(^0»  5othic  architects  bat  rarely  diminished  their 
detached  colamns,  Yet  those  of  tne  arcade  of  the  ^.  Chaoelle 
of  Paris  are  so,  thoa^n  bat  very  sli^htly.  Tn  the  14  th  cent- 
ary  one  scarcely  finds  isolated  small  colamns;  such  are  sabdi - 
vided  in  several  members  like  the  arches  they  saooort.  At  th- 
at  eooch  tney  commence  to  bear  a  oro.iectin^  rib,  that  ^radaal- 
iy  attains  the  orismatic  form. 

The  Renaissance  in  resamint^  the  antioue  colamn  freaaently 
ornamented  it  by  arabesaues,  fiâtes  or  scrolls.  There  may  be 
seen  at  the  îcole  des  Beaux  Arts  at  Paris  columns  from  the 
château  of  3aillon,  «Yhich  are  very  richly  sculotared.  The  lit- 
tle tarret  of  mansion  de  la  Tremoille  at  °aris  -^as  saoDorted 
on  t»fO  little  delicately  carved  columns.  Tnese  are  likewise 
jeoosited  at  tne  Scole  des  Peaux  Arts. 


^..      Roof. 

A  caroentry  structure  receivin^  métal,  slates  or  tiles,  and 
coverinf?  an  édifice.  (Arts.  Charoente,  Ooverture). 


/O^OaiTS^,.   Pioe.  Tube,  Duct.  Leader. 

A  pioe  of  métal,  terra  cotta  or  stone,  serviné  to  conduct 
jyater  either  horizontally  or  vertically  from  the  toD  ©f  an  e 
édifice  to  its  base. 

The  Romans  freauently  arrangea  vertical  leaders  in  their  § 
^rand  monuments  to  remove  from  them  rain^ïater  -vithin  them.  ^ 
Particularl  ^;  amohitheatres  and  théâtres,  ?fhich  presented  a  c 
considérable  area  of  seats  directly  exDOsed  to  rain,  oossess- 
ed  at  certain  distances  vertical  leaders  simply  oerforeted  t 
tnrouéh  the  masonry  and  leadinf?  the  ^aber  to  the  éround.  In 
édifices  of  more  simple  construction,  the  temoles,  basilicas 
and  orivate  d^ellinés,  the  rainwater  fell  freely  from  the  ro- 
of to  the  £?round,  either  at  the  ed^e  of  the  coverincî  or  bv  m 
oassinf^  throu^h  little  soouts  oierced  in  the  f^utters  of  atone 
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of  Puy-en-Velay,  so  remarkable, by  its  ornamentation,  retains 
sûafts  of  little  colamns  ;vith  an  extrême  delocacy  of  sculptu- 
re. (3).  Thèse  are  comnosed  of  drums  alternately  black  and  y» 
^hiter  i*hich  added  to  the  ornament  ooveriné  tbem,  oroduces 
mach  effect.  One  ^ill  also  note  how  that  the  astraéal  is  eut 
on  a  sauare  clan,  and  that  of  the  shaft  oasses  from  the  cvlin- 
der  to  this  sauare  clan  by  an  ornament  C.  The  -beSé^of  the - bl- 
ack and  white  drums  are  alternateiy  placed  at  A  and  B. 

If  we  near  Ile-de-ffranoe,  the  arohiteotore  of  the  12  th  cen- 
tary  orefers  more  of  this  sort  of  décoration  applied  to  little 
columns»  and  when  it  employs  them,  this  is  always  in  particu- 
lar  cases,  as  for  example  for  little  colamns  place3  between 
the  statues  of  tne  portais,  and  thèse  décorations  do  not  des- 
troy  thus  the  apparent  stability  that  a  support  snould  retain. 
Tne  portai  of  the  ohurch  of  S.  Denis,  tûe  royal  portai  of  the 
cathedral  of  "hartres  supplies  us  ,vith  beautiful  examples  of 
little  sculptured  columns  placed  beneath  or  betv^een  the  stat- 
ues, "ère  (4)  is  one  of  the  little  columns  from  between  tne 
statues, (Royal  portai  of  cathedral  of  Chartres),  and  (5)  one 
of  those  supportin^î  statues. 

The  little  columns  of  tne  12  th  oentury  are  freauently  t;vis- 
ted,  and  sometimes  hâve  6  or  S  sides.  The  portai  of  the  church 
of  ^.  Lazare  at  A/allDn,  /?hich  is  on^   of  tne  most  remarkable 
examples  of  the  12  tn  oentury,  oossess  prismatic  columns,  tw- 
isted  (6)  and  eut  j^ith  rare  perfection  in  a  sinf^le  oiece  of 
stone-  The  imagination  of  the  last  Romanesoue  arcnitects  éoes 
very  far  in  tne  ornamentation  of  little  columns,  even  to  éive 
them  the  appearance  of  an  elastic  and  flexible  body.  On  tûe 
.iambs  of  the  same  oortal  of  S.  Lazare  of  Avallon,  we  see  the 
snaft  of  the  little  column,  ivhich  présents  a  net  of  small  co* 
rds,  (7). 

ThJ  arcnitecture  of  the  13  th  oentury  entirely  renounces  t 
tne  décoration  of  little  columns.  Gotnic  architects  »vere  too 
rationalistio  to  ^ive  to  thèse  supports  that  flexible  appear- 
ance. They  sometimes  contented  themselves  by  merely  ornament- 
in^  them  y^ith  paintin^s.  (Art.  Peinture). 

After  that  epoch  are  seen  little  columns  (îvhatever  the  len- 
£5ths  of  their  shafts)  adopt  diameters  that  vary  littlt,  6^^, 
4.3,  and  the  smallest  mullions  bein^^  3.2  ms. 

2omanes^e  architects  ^enerally  diminish  little  detached 
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oolu^ns  enéaéed  to  the  oiers  of  Gothio  architecture,  or  to  s 
secondary  oolamns  eaéaéed  to  the  Diers  of  Romanesqae  transit- 
ion architecture. 

r.ittle  coluinns  en^a^e:3  to  the  oiers  in  the  transition  Roman- 
esaae  are  al^ays  deoendant  on  the  construction  until  about  1 
1160,  i.e.,  tney  form  a  part  of  the  courses  of  thèse  piers;  b 
but  after  thaï  eooch  until  about  1220,  they  are  indeoendeat 
of  tne  construction  in  courses,  are  seoarate  and  set  on  end, 
Dating  from  1230,  they  are  aéain  seen  to  form  a  part  of  the 
construction  in  courses  until  the  end  of  the  Gothic  period. 
Art.  Sonstruction).  It  éoes  without  rayin^  tnat  tnis  rule  is 
not  without  exceptions. 

Romanesaue  architects  oftea  placed  in  cloisters,  éalleries, 
t^in  bays,  little  detached  or  couoled  columns  beariné  the  ar- 
ches; thèse  small  columns  are  made  of  hard  stone  and  even  of 
marble.  Tn  the  cloisters  of  the  soathern  provinces  they  are 
often  sculptured;  their  shafts  are  ornamented  by  nelices,  fl- 
ûtes, scrolls,  foliacée,  scales,  even  sometimes  by  leéendary 
sub.iects.  The  cloister  of  îlne  near  ^erpiénan  présents  a  ouan- 
tity  of  tnese  little  marble  columns,  ail  -^hose  shafts  are  cor - 
ered  by  varied  ornaiDents  of  the  12  th  aod  1^  th  centuries. 

Kote  l.p.A'ST.  '^e  ovKse  Wvese  dro\R\Tvfs  \o  Wz    co\xr\es\j  o^  "A. 

•Ve  ^ive  (l)  t^fo  of  those  shafts-  that  at  A  dates  from  tne 
12  th  century:  tne  ot^er  at  p  belonés  to  the  restoration  ander- 
taken  in  the  14  th. 

Roman  antiquity  and  many  nallo-Roman  monuments  already  pos- 
sessed  colamns  decorated  by  sli^htly  pro.jectiné  sculptures; 
that  tradition  -^as  followed  by  architects  of  the  11  th  and  12 
<>\i   centuries.  Yet  thèse  employed  this  species  of  décoration 
only  in  particular  cases,  for  cloisters  as  we  hâve  .iust  stat- 
ed,  and  for  portais,  so  as  to  éive  éreat  apparent  richness  \d 
the  entrances  of  édifices. cThe  12  th  century  i?as  lavish  witn 
small  sculptured  columns.  Tt  will  suffice  for  us  to  éive  some 
examples.  Those  presented  came  from  the  parisn  criarch  of  Tour- 
nus,  12  th  century  (lower  city).  The  oathedral  of  Autun,  the 
churches  of  ^.  Andoche  of  ^aulieu,  sbbey  of  Vezelay,  ^.  [..azare 
of  Avallon,  and  in  ç^eneral  the  monuments  of  ths  ?aone,  Rhône, 
upper  Marne  and  uoper  PjOire,  exhibit  on  their  portais  little 
columns  curiously  sculptured.  The  north  porch  of  the  cathejral 
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one  of  the  best  examoles  of  thèse  stone  coluiiins  of  a  considér- 
able heiéht  and  an  extremely  small  diameter.  Bat  siich  is  ths-  :- 
ûaDDy  arrangement  of  thèse  colamns,  borne  on  a  stylobate  with 
octaéonal  base,  and  seoarated  at  aboat  the  middle  of  their  h 
heiéht  by  a  moulded  rin^,  that  the  eye  is  not  shocked  by  toeir 
excessive  slenéerness,  and  that  they  aocear  to  hâve  sufficient 
stren^th,  as  they  actaally  do,  to  support  the  ton  rosfs  of  va- 
alts  that  rest  on  their  exoanded  caoitals.  (Arts.  Ba^ue,  Shap- 
iteau.  Construction). 

Tle-^^e-Prance  seems  to  nave  retained  colamns  in  the  naves 
of  its  charches  later  than  the  other  orovinces.  Motre  Dame  of 
Paris,  the  old  portais  of  cnarcn  -.  Severin  at  Paris,  the  ch- 
urches  of  Ohampeaux,  the  chajel  belo^/v  Crecy,  of  Ba^neax,  etc., 
saoport  their  naves  built  about  the  end  of  the  12  th  century 
and  the  beéinniné  of  the  1"^  th,  on  columns  that  rise  to  the 
hei^nt  of  the  arcnivolts  of  the  side  aisles,  and  whose  capit- 

als  bear  the  rfroaps  of  little  colamns  receiviné  the  hiéh  vaolts. 
^1  ^    ^   esoae 

'^olurans  enéaéed  to  Roman  piers  i^enerally  durin^  the  11  th 

centaries  are  en^a^ed  for  only  a  third;  yvhatever  the  dimensi- 
ons of  the  édifices,  tneir  diameters  varj  from  1.1  to  1.4  ft. 
On  tne  banks  of  the  Oise  darin^  the  first  years  of  the  12  th 
century,  thèse  sn^^a^ad  oolumns  oresent  a  oeculiarity  that  oer - 
mits  mention.  Tneir  horizontal  section,  instead  of  oresentin^ 
a  circalar  arc,  is  comoosed  of  two  arcs  forminç^  gn  edfîe  at  t 
the  tancent  parallel  to  the  face  of  the  nier,  as  sno;vn  in  Pié. 
2.  We  find  thèse  colamns  in  the  old  part  of  the  cnurch  of  S. 
Macloa  at  Pontoise  and  in  the  charoh  of  ^.  Retienne  of  Beauvais. 
7fe  mast  assume  that  the  arcnitects  âave  that  form  to  their-^en- 
^aéed  columns  to  avoid  the  softness  and  indécision  of  a  cjtlin- 
drical  surface,  îhese  colamns  are  oaly  1.0  ft.  in  iiin^.l^.r^, 
but  thanks  to  that  ed^e  formed  by  the  two  circalar  arcs,  they 
oresent  to  tne  eye  at  eacn  side  surfaces  more  develooed  than 
those  offered  by  a; eylinder.  In  ail  the  members  of  the  Roman- 
esQue  transitional  architecture  of  the  banks  on  the  Oise  is 
also  noted  a  certain  research  indicated  by  a  rfreat  refinement 
in  moaldinms  and  détails. 


)OLONîTTS.  Little  Coluran  or  ^haft. 
A  iittle  colamn;  also  aoplied  in  mediaeval  arctii tectare  to 
oolumns  with  very  elon^ated  shafts  oF  small  diameter,  to  col- 
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etc.,  sbow  as  dinoensions  and  cattiné,  that  yield  in  nothing  to 
tne  columns  of  Roman  inonairents,  However  the  arohitects  of  the 
middle  a??es  hâve  cat  fiâtes  on  shafts  of  colamns  bat  verv  ra- 
rely»  On  tûe  exterior  of  tne  choir  of  the  abbey  oûurch  of  3. 
Remy  of  Rneims  (12  th  centary)  is  found  however  an  ekample  of 
flated  colamns  under  the  attacineant  of  the  flyin^  buttress. 
Put  at  Rheims  existed  and  atill  exist  antioue  monaments,  that 
evideatly  were  tne  oriéin  of  this  kind  of  décoration.  Proni  t 
the  11  th  centary  /vere  already  eut  coluinns  on  the  lathe  accor- 
dm^  to  the  antiaae  method.  The  tnonolithic  columns  of  the  ch~ 
oir  of  the  oharch  ^.  ^^tienne  of  devers  ^^ere  dressed  on  the  1 
latne.  Ta  Au7er^ne,  ^here  the  art  of  building  at  tnat  eoocn 
nad  attained  a  remarkable  denrée  of  oerfection,  one  finds  in 
tne  choira  of  charches  turned  monolithic  coliimns.  Tn  Berry  a 
and  Poitou  durin^  the  1?  th  century  ttfneâ  eoliiÉfls  are  very 
common.  aud  tne  ^^orkmen  took  care  to  leave  on  the  shafts  the 
traces  of  the  latne  indicated  by  very  sli^htly  pro.ieotiu^  ba- 
nds  or  very  fine  Horizontal  scratches.  The  arcfiitects  that  e 
erected  coluTins  durinçJ  the  Romanesaue  oeriod  did  not  trouble 
tnemselves  to  establish  a  conventional  orobortion  bet-ueeu   tte 
heif^ht  of  the  snaft  and  its  diameter;  tne  nature  of  the  mate- 
rials  emoloyed,  tne  load  to-be  suoDorted,  the  location  and  t 
tne  General  arrangement  of  the  inonument  Nsre   the  only  la^vs 
imoosin^  thèse  oroDortions.  Ta  the  12  th  century,  -/rhen  the 
art  of  architecture  develooed  and  Decame  tne  ob.iect  of  a  orof- 
ound  and  reasoned  study,  architects  ^enerally  s^ave  to  the  sh- 
afts of  their  monolithic  columns  mroDOrtions  that  vary  little; 
yet  it  is  already  aooarent  that  the  résistance  of  the  materi- 
als  influenced  tnese  oroDortions:  if  thèse  materials  were  ve- 
ry stronË,  tne  columns  ivere  of  less  diameter  with  reéard  to 
their  heiéht,  than  if  thèse  materials  were  fraéile.  When  at 
the  be^innin^  of  the  1^   th  century,  men  still  employed  cylin- 
drical  columns  not  enga^ed,  they  sou^nt  to  reduce  their  dimen- 
sions as  much  as  the  aaality  of  the  materials  oermitted,  so 
as  to  leave  in  aocordance  with  the  orinciole  adooted  by  the 
architects  of  that  eooch,  the  ^reatest  cessible  distances  bet- 
-veen^tfîe  ooints  of  suooort»  Then- tne  vaults  /rere  suDOorted  on 
columns,  whose  slenderness  nearly  eaualed  that  ^iven   to  sudd- 
orts  of  wood  or  of  métal  m  such  a  case.  The  refectory  of  triR 
oriory  of  c^.  Marnin-des-Cnamos  at  c)aris  has  oreserved  tj   us 
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Romanesaue  architects,  eveia  jfhen  they  attemoted  to  reolaoe  t 
tne  oaroentry  of  the  basilicas  by  vaalts,  still  sometimes  de- 
sired  to  retain  tne  columns  as  a  support;  they  only  iocreased 
tne  diameter  in  order  to  resist  the  load  of  the  masonry  above. 
The  nave  of  the  abbey  ofaurch  of  5.  Savin  in  ^oitoa,  that  dates 
from  the  11  th  oentary  and  iias  a  round  tunnel  vault  ^^ith  side 
aisles  covered  by  cross  vaults,  oresents  two  rows  of  detacûed 
colamns  composed  of  courses  of  stone*  The  nave  of  the  cathed- 
ral  ohurch  of  the  city  of  ^arcassonne  présents  detached  oolu- 
mns  alternatiné  «ith  sauare  piers  havin^  enéaéed  colamns.  Th- 
èse cylindrical  colamns  bear  directly  on  their  circalar  capi- 
tals  the  imposts  of  tne  longitudinal  archivolts  of  the  nave, 
tne  transverse  arches  of  the  side  aisles,  and  ea^aéed  columns 
receivin^  the  transverse  arches  of  the  principal  tunnel  vault. 
îi^.  1  présents  one  of  tnese  columns  composed  of  stone  courses 
in  several  pièces.  Thèse  in  realitv  are  only  cylindrical  oiers 
built  of  larée  rabble  very  rudely  surfaoed. 

Tf  ^omanesaue  architects  but  rarely  erected  monolithic  col- 
umns, this  was  for  lack  of  poifer  to  ouarry  and  eut  blocks  of 

that 
stone  of  larf^e  dimensions;  for  alitays  they  could  find  antiaue 

columns,  they  did  not  fail  to  use  tnem.  In  Romanesoue  crypts 
are  often  found  monolitnic  columns  of  marole,  /^hicn  are  mere- 
ly  the  spoils  of  antiaue  monuments.  Wnen  tne  Hieans  of  trsnsp- 
ortation  became  easies  and  more  po.verful,  and  the  skill  of  s 
stoaecutters  eaualed  and  even  excelled  that  of  ?oman  /vorkmen, 
they  undertook  to  erect  monolithic  colamns  /^herever  their  use 
.vas  necessary.  "^early  ail  choirs  of  the  çsreat  cnurches  of  the 
12  th  century  possess  monolithic  columns  of  hard  stone  of  con- 
sidérable hei??htand  diameter,  and  nearly  always  thèse  columns 
are  diminished,  i.ea,  they  are  eut  taoered  frora  base  to  top. 
Pesides  it  is  rare  to  see  thèse  columns  bear,  like  the  Roman 
column,  a  fillet  and  cove  at  the  base  and  an  astra(?al  below 
the  capital.  Tnese  reserved  pro.iections  reauired  an  expensive 
and  useless  removal  alon^  the  entire  len^th  of  the  snaft;  the 
architeots  preferred  to  add  the  cove  and  fillet  to  tne  base, 
or  suppressed  thèse  members  and  the  astraéal  of  the  capital. 
(Arts.  Base,  Cnapiteau). 

Monolithic  colamns  are  not  rare  durin;^  the  1?  th  and  1^  th 
centuries.  The  cathedrals  of  Lan??res,  wantes,  charcnes  of  ?. 
r,eu  of  '^'sserent,  7ezelay,  Peaune,  Ponti^ny,  Semur-eo-Aaxois 
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^enerally  emoloyed  colamns  only  when  sarmoanted  by  an  eatabl- 
atare,  i.e.,  tbey  used  only  the  complète  orders;  if  there  are 
exceotions  to  thèse  raies,  they  are  rare.  Vitruvias  in  his  d 
descriotioa  of  tne  basilica  built  by  nim  at  ?ano,  soeaks  of 
a  Golossal  order  suoDortiné  the  beams  and  of  isolated  oiers 
ffithoat  entablature.  If  tne  colamns  could  do  withoat  their  e 
entablatare,  this  svas  wften  they  sapoorted  arcnes.  Yet  ^e   see 
in  the  Roman  Baths  and  other  sioûilar  édifices  colamns  bearin^ 
arches  or  cross  vaiilts,  always  Dossessieé  a  aseless  entablat- 
are, bat  considered  neoessary  as  a  décoration.  Romanesaae  ar- 
chitects  renoanced  its  ase,  either  becaase  they  had  ander  th- 
eir eyes  examoles  of  irionuiients  of  the  late  emoire  in  which  a 
arches  rested  their  imposts  on  the  caoitals?,  or  that  their  n 
natural  ^ood  sensé  indicated  to  them  that  in.this'oaaë  the  e 
entablatare  was  no  more  than  a  useless  member.  And  as  they 
scarcely  ever  adopted  the  platbani  in  their  stra3tures,  it  r 

resalted  that  they  retained  the  antiaae  colamn  and  always  sao- 

es  Cl ti  e 
oressed  tne  entablatare.  The  colamns  of  the  ^oman  édifices  a 

are  then  deorived  of  this  comolement  and  oossess  only  the  base 
and  capital.  The  3orinthian  order  ivas  that  ,vnich  hai  been  al- 
raost  exclasively  emoloved  under  tne  emoire,  oarticalarly  in 
tne  later  time;  so  the  Pomanesaue  architects  soa?^nt  to  imita- 
te  the  caoitals  of  that  order  by  oreference  to  any  othsr.  Pat 
the  diminution  of  the  antiqae  shafts  and  their  entasis  were 
détails  of  the  art  too  delocate  to  be  aporeciated  by  rade  men; 
Lhas  when  they  erected  colamns,  they  most  freauently  cat  them 
in  oerfect  cylindrical  form,  i.e.,  they  ^ave  them  the  same  f 
diameter  for  their  entire  nei^ht.  We  must  observe  in  oassin^, 
that  detached  oolumns  are  oreferably  durin^  the  Romanesaae  e 
eooch  in  provinces  wnere  remained  considérable  rains  of  anti- 
que édifices.  Tn  the  soathern  provinces  alon?^  the  Rhône,  ^aone 
and  Marne,  'le  find  the  detached  column  freauently  employed  as 
a  pier;  ^hile  in  provinces  where  antiaue  traditions  were  more 
effaoed,  colamas  are  rarely  ased  except  ^rhen  en<?aéed  on  sqaare 
Diers'  they  are  then  attached  and  receive  the  imoosts  of  the 
arches,  or  indeed  ©n  the  exterior  they  take  the  olaceo  of  bat- 
tresses  and  support  nothin^.  (Arts.  Architecture  ^eli^iease, 
31ocher,  Construction,  S^lise). 

Amonç?  tne  Romans  tne  column  ^as  scarcely  adootei  m  the  in- 
terior  as  a  neoessary  supoort,  exceot  m  the  basilicas.  "oman- 
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eniployed  thèse  fragments  as  they  couldj  they  found  it  very  si 
simple,  when  they  erected  an  édifice,  to  seek  amon^  the  rtains 
of  antiaae  monuments  the  shafts  of  oolumns,  and  to  stand  them 
in  their  new  structures  without  takiné  into  acooant  their  si- 
zes  or  proportions,  rather  than  to  eut  with  éreat  labor  in  t 
the  auarries  stones  of  éreat  dimensions,  and  to  transport  them 
to  the  4*ork.  There  resalted  from  theat  collection  of  columns 
or  even  of  fragments  of  columns  of  ail  dimensions  and  propor- 
tions, freauently  in  tne  same  édifice, entire  foréetfalness  of 
ttie  methods  follo*ed  by  the  Romans  in  the  comnosition  of  the 
orders  of  architecture.  f?,yes  became  accustomed  to  no  lonéer 
establisû  thèse  relations  between  the  diameteffs^and  heiéhts 
of  columns,  and  no  longer  felt  tne  need  of  observiné  the  rules 
followed  by  the  ancients.  That  barbarous  foréettiné,  the  res- 
uit of  the  loss  of  the  traditions  of  the  very  imoerfect  means 
of  construction,  the  lack  of  compétent  workmen,  caused  the  a 
architects  of  ttie  first  times  of  the  midile  a^es  to  make  the 
most  sin^ular  blunders.  For  them  the  antiaue  columns,  freauent- 
iy  eut  in  orecious  materials,  were  an  ob.iect  of  lukury,  a  sort 
of  booty  -rith  which  they  sou^ht  to  decorate  their  rude  édifi- 
ces, '/fithoat  oftea  occuDyins^  themselves  with  the  true  function 
of  the  colamn.  Purther  triey  were  unable  to  eut  a  cylinder- fto  m 
a  block  of  stone,  and  by  a  yet  stron^er  reason  could  not  scu- 
iDture  the  capitals  or  bases;  it  sometimes  occurred  that  thsy 
olaced  the  column  on  the  ^round  without  base,  sometimes  an  a 
antiaue  caoital  on  a  column  ^hose  diameter  did  not  corresoond 
to  tnat  of  the  snaft.Too  inexperienced  to  dare  to  combine  a 
System  of  construction  restiné  on  slender  ooints  of  support, 
they  placed  the  columns  in  reentranx  angles,  when  they  had 
torn  them  from  tne  ruins  of  antique  monumentr,  or  aéainst  mas- 
sive piers,  as  a  décoration  rather  than  a  suoDort. 

When  Romanesaue  architecture  developed  and  attempted  to  sub- 
stitute  a  new  art  for  the  deéenerate  traditions  of  antiaue  a 
architecture,  they  sometimes  used  the  column  as  the  Romans  h 
had  done,  i.e.,  as  a  slender  and  detached  monolithic  support, 
sometimes  as  a  cylindrical  pier,  thick  and  composed  of  courses, 
destined  to  bear  a  heavy  load.  It  is  certain  that  the  detached 
column  was  emoloyed  by  f?OBianesque  architects  auite  otherwise 
than  by  the  Romans.  The  Romans,  unless  m  the  last  times  of 
tne  late  emoire  and  in  the  arcnitectare  called  Pyzantine,  Pen- 
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dne   of  the  oldest  that  Ne   know  is  a  doveoot  deoeadant  on  the 
abbev  of  3.  Theodard  near  is/^ontauban.  This  doveoot,  whose  aDo- 
earanoe  on  tsfo  sides  ne   éive  (1) ,    is  entirely  built  of  briote, 
lerminated  by  a  hemisotaerioal  vault  oierced  by  a  dormer  with 
traoery.  There  is  seen  at  A  the  'fall  reinforoed  by  ^  solid  t 
turrets,  that  are  merely  ornaments,  risiné  above  the  coveriné 
and  formin^  a  shelter  .iast  mentioned.  Tt  mast  be  stated,  that 
in  thèse  oro^inoes  hicîn  v^inds  reéularly  oome  from  the  same  d 
points  of  the  horizon,  and  thus  that  this  shelter  oDDOsin^  t 
the  invariable  direction  of  violent  winda  is  oerfectly  reason- 
able.  A  single  door  in  the  éroand  story  éives  entrance  into 
the  dovecot,  -/rhich  inside  is  eadioDed  with  nests  arran^ed  in 
the  walls.  A  lutter  witn  battlenients  and  éar^oyle  accomoanies 
the  dôme.  This  little  édifice  is  only  15.1  ft.  diameter  by  ab- 
oat  ^7.6  ft.  from  the  ?^roiind  to  the  toos  of  thèse  oinnacles."^ 

The  castomary  arran^^ement  of  the  dovecots  of  Lans^uedoc  aft- 
er  tne  l6  th  century  is  that  of  a  saaare  baildiré  crowned  by 
a  shed  roof  *itn  cooin^s,  nearly  always  ^^ith  oinnacles  at  the 
angles,  so  as  to  indioate  this  édifice  to  the  pigeons,  '^ere 
(10)  is  one  of  thèse  do7ecots,  sucn  as  one  finds  in  sach  ére- 
at  nanabers  in  the  siabarbs  of  Toulouse  and  Montauban.  Glazed 
tiles  are  inserted  in  the  external  olasterinf?  as  shown  at  A, 
and  crèvent  .veasels  fronn  climbin^  to  the  ooenin^  reserved  for 
the  Diç^eons.  Some  are  also  bailt  on  four  detached  colamns,  so 
as  to  orotect  the  oi^eons  from  the  acoroach  of  their  imolacable 
enemies..  Pour  --voodsn  beams  olaced  on  the  four  columns  suooort 
the  brick  masonry,  and  a  noie  oierced  at  the  centre  of  the  fl 
floor,  to  '^nich  is  raised  a  movable  ladder,  allowin^  entrance 
to  the  dovecot. 

C0L3NIN3.   Oolumn. 
''A  stone  column  placed  on  a  base  or  olinth,  receivin^  a  cao- 
ital  at  its  too,  smoloyed  in  construction  as  e  saoDort  of  a 
lintel  or  arch."  The  architects  of  the  middle  af^es  did  not  hâve 
to  invent  the  column.  Antiaue  monuments  of  the  ^oman  eoocn  1 
left  on  the  soil  of  Qsul  an  mnumerable  auantity  of  columns, 
for  no   architecture  so  lawisned  that  sort  of  suDDort,like  the 
architecture  of  tne  Romans.  Our  first  Romanesoue  constructors 
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tne  ro»s  of  nests,  aad  the  interiors  of  tbese  are  entirely  c 
constracted  of  bricks;  that  niaterial  orobablf  acoeared  warmer 
and  leas  damo  tnan  rubble.  Tbe  central  oivoted  axis  is  arran- 
éed  as  indicated  in  ffié.  6.  The  timbers  A  B  are  doubled  and  a 
are  net  in  the  saïae  olane,  so  as  to  éive  a  certain  inclination 
to  the  t»o  ladders  raised  before  the  door  ooeniné  at  the  floor 
of  tne  second  story.  Otherwise  the  doveoot  of  Nesle  has  the 
saine  dimensions  as  that  if  Sreteil,  22.^  ft.  internai  diaraet- 
er  and  ^.^  ft.  thiokness  of  walls.  It  is  built  .vith  f^reat  care, 
and  the  antrance  of  the  oi^eons  oocurs  throus^h  three  oretty 
stone  dortners  arran^ed  in  the  hei^ht  of  the  roof,  one  at  the 
east  and  the  two  others  at  the  soatheast  and  northwest. 

Pi^.  7  reorodaces  the  external  vieir  of  the  dovecot  of  Nesle  ; 
its  belts,  comice  and  doriners  are  of  stone;  the  rest  of  the 
baildin^  on  tne  exterior  is  made  of  rabble  and  olastered;  the 
inside  bein^  of  rubble  orooerly  dressed  and  fine  bricks, 

We  reoresent  one  of  thèse  dormers  (8);  the  bailders  took  c 
care  to  place  before  il   a  Dro.i'ection,  a  sort  of  little  balcony 
exoeedin^  the  projection  of  the  comice,  that  allows  the  pig- 
eons to  éather  in  a  flock  before  entérina  the  dovecot,  which 
is  one  of  their  habits»  One  will  even  note  that  the  t?fo  little 
oro.iections  B  intended  to  orotect  them  from  the  wind,  when  t 
they  corne  to  rest  on  the  sill  of  the  dormer.  Thèse  two  examo- 
les  of  dovecots  of  the  northern  provinces  indicate  sufficient- 
ly  the  care  and  stiidy  applied  by  the  constructors  of  the  mid- 
dle  a^es  to  even  the  most  ordinary  structures. 

There  still  exists  at  S.  Jacaues  near  Rouen  a  very  beauLiful 
doveoot  built  of  bricks  of  différent  colors,  and  that  belon^s 
to  the  be^innin^  of  the  l6  th  oentury.  Thèse  wooden  dormers  o 
open  in  the  roof.  Its  arran<?ement  recalls  the  dovecot  of  Nesle. 
Yet  the  apoer  story  is  sapported  by  corbellinfJ  on  the  substr- 
ucture, wnich  ^ives  that  building  a  certain  charnn. 

In  the  Southern  provinces  dovecots  take  the  circular  form 
until  the  l6  th  oentury,  like  those  of  the  Sorth;  but  their 
tops  présent  a  very  oeculiar  arrangement,  that  belon^s  to  th- 
èse provinces;  this  is  a  sort  of  shelter  desis^ned  to  proteot 
the  piéeons  from  hi^h  winda,  and  to  allo«  them  to  éather  in 
numbers  on  the  roof  of  the  édifice.  Thèse  dovecots  are  ^ener- 
ally  smaller  than  those  of  tne  northern  orovinces,  bat  on  the 
other  hanj  are  verv  .abun5a,nt. 
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second  story  was  reserved  for  the  oi^eons. 

Hère  (l)  is  the  clan  at  the  level  of  the  ^round  story.  At  A 
is  the  door  of  the  stable,  at  A'  that  of  the  stairs,  at  P  the 
»findov7S,  at  3  a  trou^h,  at  D  the  stairs  ascendiné  to  the  dove- 
cot,  and  at  3  beiné  a  stone  oolumn  whose  use  is  indioated  in 
the  section  (2).  As  indicated  by  this  section  made  on  G  H,  a 
stron^  beam  rests  on  the  oolumn  and  two  stone  corbels  set  in 
tne  /rail.  Joists  rest  on  this  beam  and  receive  the  floor.  A 
vertical  timber  with  iron  oivots  at  each  end  ,  and  forminé  t 
the  axis  of  the  roand  structare  receives  three  trianéles,to 
.vQich  is  fixed  a  ladder  necessarily  inclined  by  tne  arranée- 
!Tient  of  tne  trianélea,  kvhich  are  not  in  the  saise  olane.  This 
axis  witn  its  ladder  by  rotatin^  allowed  the  farm  oeople  to 
easily  reach  ail  the  nests,  and  to  take  away  the  sauabs.  At 
tne  level  of  the  floor  at  K  is  a  slooiné  noie  throuç?n  the  ^all, 
intended  for  removin^  the  éaano.  The  roof  is  hernoetically  cl- 
osed  inside  by  boards,  now  olastered.  The  interior  of  the  tow- 
er  contains  25  rows  of  about  63  nests  each,  y^hich  makes  1S33 
broods  of  oiéeons.  At  eôch  five  nests  is  a  s^all  Dro.lection 
allowin^  oersons  takin^  sauabs  to  set  foot  on  therr.,  se  as  to- 
more  easily  oroceed  to  that  ooeration.  A  windo//  snj  a  former 
tnaL  rfives  entrance  to  tne  oi^eons  are  tiie  sole  ooenin^^F,  tn^  t 
oermit  lifSrifc  ani    air   to  enter  tne  infcenor  of  tne  tower. 

^i^.  "^  ^ives  tne  détails  of  the  constraction  of  the  nests; 
tne  dovecot  is  entiraly  built  of  stone  and  rubble.  ^n  the  key 
of  tne  door  is  carved  the  shield  of  arrrs  that  ;ve  oresent  in 
a  sketch.  (4).  To  corrolete  the  descriotion  of  tnis  oiirious  st- 
ructure, we  ^ive  (î)  its  olan  inade  at  tne  level  of  the  secti- 
on, (^i^.  2).-' 

Ço\oue\\\e,  orcY\\tec\. 

another  dovecoc  is  very  similar  to  this,  and  belon?5s  to  the 
same  eooch  ,  and  still  exists  at  ^esle  in  a  farm  house  near 
the  cnarch.  The  rfroand  st'.cry  of  the  dovecot  of  \iesle  does  not 
contain  a  stable,  but  a  ooultry  house  witn  6  rows  of  nests.  A 
stone  colum  rises  at  the  axis  as  in  tne  dovecot  of  Creteil,  - 
and  suDDorts  a  tinDier  with  oivots  and  X-braces  receivinf^  two 
ladders  instead  of  ooe.  The  nests  for  the  oiéeons  are  more  n 
ûumerous  tnan  at  nreteil  ani  number  nearly  2030;  they  are  bu- 
iLt  of  rubble  and  bricks,  i.e.,  a   course  of  bricks  seoarates 
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COLOMBI^P.   Dovecot.  Pigeon  House. 

A  baildin^  intended  to  contain  flocks  of  oi^eons,  Dermittin é 
tneir  to  lay,  and  to  orotect  their  e^^s  from  storics. 

Durin^  the  middle  ades,  the  construction  of  a  dovecot  ^as 
a  privilège  reserved  to  feudalism.  The  oeasant  could  not  hâve 
nis  own;  he  must  briné  ûis  bread  to  the  common  oven  of  the  c 
castle  or  the  abbey,  and  oa?  a  fine  for  havin^  it  baked.  He 
was  neither  allowed  to  hâve  a  dovecot  belonéin^  to  him,  It  w 
ifas  with  Digeons  as  with  nerds  of  beasts  with  horns  or  wool, 
they  belon^ed  to  the  lord,  yvho  could  alone  dérive  oroducts 
froiTi  thein.  ^locks  of  oi^eons  beinf?  an  inoome,  those  havin^  t 
the  orivileée  of  keeoin^  them  sou^ht  ail  means  suited  to  icake 
the  business  oroductive.  The  construction  of  a  dovecot  was  t 
tnerefore  an  innoortant  matter.  Svery  castle  oossessed  one  or 
more  dovecots;  manors,  houses  of  chevaliers,  little  castles  w 
#ithoat  toi«rers  or  keeos  could  hâve  a  dovecot,  It  is  unnecess- 
ary  to  state,  tnat  the  abbots,  ail  bein??  feudal  lords,  and  ^ 
ffho  Dossessed  the  best  admiaistered  aéricultural  establishme- 
nts durin^  the  middle  a^es,  had  dovecots  in  the  courts  of  the 
abbeys,  in  tne  farm  nouses  deoendant  thereon,  and  the  Driori- 

es  of  obédiences. 

Tne  o'^ners  of  ^6  aroents  (acres)  nad  tne  ri^hfc  to  add  to  t 

tneir  habitations,  not  a  dovecot  built  of  masonry,  but  a  oié- 
eon  house  of  -vood  l6  ft.  hi?5h  and  able  to  contain  froïïi  60  to 
120  nests*  3y  nests  are  understood  the  holes  made  in  the  dove- 
cots and  intended  for  tne  layin^  of  e^^s  by  oi^eons.  Hence  \h 
there  came  to  be  ^iven  the  narre  of  nest  to  the  holes  reserved 
in  the  masonry  to  receive  the  horizontal  timbers  of  the  hori- 
zontal timbers  of  the  staéiQë§  and  from  thèse  to  the  oieces 
of  wood  themselves.  (Art.  f.chafaud). 

Dovecots  are  éenerally  built  in  the  form  of  a  cylindrical 
tower  ifith  a  conical  roof,  -^ell  enclosed  by  thick  //ails  and 
arrangea  internally  «ith  very  oarticular  care.  We  know  sever- 
al  of  them  in  the  northern  Prench  orovinces,  that  were  built 
durin^  the  14  th  and  IS  th  centuries,  and  that  are  worthy  of 
beinc^  studied.  There  exists  one  in  a  fhar  house  of  the  villa- 
c^e  of  Greteil  near  Paris,  '^ue  des  Mèches  \^o.  14,  vîhich  aopear  s 
to  belon^  to  the  last  years  of  the  14  th  century.  It  is  built 
as  a  round  tower  and  is  divided  m  two  stories.  The  p^round  s 
story  -ïas  destined  to  contain  animais,  probablv  sheec.  The  s 
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to  Chili  délicate  soûls,  those  beat  suited  to  becoŒe  artists, 
men  of  letters  and  learned,  amon^  '^hich  stnd'T  only  pénétrâtes 
by  aoDearin^  covered  by  a  oleasin^  exterior;  Before  aoolyiné 
the  term  barbara>iiB?to  aées  already  far  from  us,  let  us  cast 
our  eyes  on  ourselves,  and  ask  if  an  intelligent  and  sensible 
oeople,  easily  moved  to  éood  as  to  evil,  if  a  oeople  holdiné 
tne  first  rank  in  the  /forks  of  the  mind,  has  need  only  of  ro- 
ds,  pridées,  broad  streets,  mafSnif icent  markets  and  solendid 
shops;  if  it  be  not  necessary  to  brin^  up  youths  in  sanitary 
establishments,  well  arranéed  and  pleasiné  to  siéht,  in  which 
taste  and  art  may  take  some  part. 

Xo-te  i.p.ABl.  ?e\\o\E8  are  tor«\ev  s^uàents,  \ïiY\o  reinoVn  as  sec - 
Vated  to  t\\e  ccWeêe  ^\^  8pec\o\  pTV\.fcfe;  \\xe  teWoM?»  re\o\.n 
^or  \\te  \\\e  TV§\\t  oX    \>o\5\Tvé  o  YoàètTaê  Vn  X\\z    co\Ve|e,  ot  V 
VeepVtvl  o  >\orse  X\\^v^    onà  ot  rece\\3\tv*  béer.  T^vese  coWeèea 
ot  OktOTà  or  Ca\t\br  \à,i!>e,  xfctt^to^tiiaft  ^^maxwj^  as  12  or    13,  T^Womôs. 

The  entrances  of  our  collèges  of  the  middle  a^es  were  élev- 
ant, decopated  by  statues  of  their  founders.  The  student  .iust 
shut  ao  in  thèse  habitations  consecrated  to  study  did  not  ex- 
périence that  feelind  of  repulsion,  -vhich  at  first  takes  poss- 
ession of  ours  today,  '^hen  tney  find  themselves  before  tnese 
bare  and  ^loomy  walls,  that  resemble  the  entrance  of  a  penit- 
entiary.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  entrances  of  the  collèges 
are  handsome  monuments,  élevant  and  covered  by  sculpture,  pro- 
tected  by  the  imaées  of  tne  benefactors  of  those  establishmen - 
tsr  courts  are  surrounded  bw   delicately  wrouéht  porticos  or 
by  buildinç^s  erected  ^ith  luxury,  refectories  are  lar^e  and  h 
niéh,  -^Yell  ventilated,  those  ^reen  la^/vns  coverinçs  the  yards, 
those  fountains,  lo^^ias  breakind  the  monotony  of  lon^  façad- 
es, ail  enliven  tne  ima?5ination  instead  of  dspressiné  it.  How 
many  children  there  are  in  ^ï^rance,  who  leaviné  the  paternal 
home,  /ihere   ail  seems  to  be  arranéed  to  please  tûe  eyes,  hâve 
experienced  on  entérina  a  collège  this  feelin^  of  chill,  which 
seizes  on  every  délicate  soûl  in  the  présence  of  uç^liness  and 
poverty?  Assumin^  that  our  collèges  had  fellows,  it  is  certa- 
in that  not  one  in  ten  -^ould  ever  return  to  the  disa^reeable 
and  naaseatin^  habitations  in  which  they  had  to  pass  their  f 
first  years  of  sbudy.  Let  us  look  doser  to  our  suives  always, 
^nen  we  wish  to  UàPe   the  oast;  if  it  be  too  full  of  abuses 
and  préjudices,  oertiaps  ffe   are  too  full  of  vanity. 
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boarders,  it  was  from  tûe  asylams  ooen  to  the  studeats  from 
tne  orovinoe,  that  obtaiaed  the  favor  of  beiné  sent  to  Paris 
to  stad^  letters  and  the  sciences,  tut  they  collected  in  the 
classes  a  very  namerous  attendance  from  the  external  lodéin^s 
outside,  so  that  in  troublous  times  this  floatiné  Docalation 
was  an  actaal  danger  to  the  city  of  Paris.  Thus  durirr^  the  1 
16  th  centar/  'nosb  of  the  establishnents  'r^ere  enlar^ed  to  oon- 
tain  boarders  in  éreater  namber;  bot  soace  '-^as  lackin^  in  such 
a  DODulous  city,  the  buildings  were  successively  added  arourd 
the  first  nucleus,  witnout  its  bein^  possible  to  ^ive  unity 
to  their  combination»  The  collee^es  of  râris  coald  never  ores- 
ent  an  entirety  of  structures  built  at  a  single  sourt,  sucû 
as  those  ne   a^aia  see  at  Oxford  and  Sambrid^e  in  ?Déland.  To 
those  two  cities  it  is  necessary  to  éo  to  éet  an  accurate  id- 
ea  of  '^vhat  a  collège  '^as  darin^  the  middle  a<^es,    for  the  uni- 
versities  of  Oxford  and  of  Sambrid£?e  nave  retained  nearly  in- 
tact their  immense  revenues  and  maintain  their  old  customs. 
?ach  of  thèse  collèges  contains  a  vast  cnaoel,  a  library,  re- 
fectory,  kitchens  and  their  deoendances,  a  lodf^in.^  for  the  d 
orincioal,  chambers  for  the  students,  lod^in^s  for  the  assoc- 
iates  or  fello/rs,   halls,  c5ardens,  la.Yns,  a  bre^vhouse,  soiret- 
imes  a  tennis  court.  Ail  thèse  éreat  establishments  f^ere   rich- 
ly  eado?red  and  maç^nif icently  maintained,  well  located  and  sur- 
rounded  by  ma^nificent  ^ardens,  oresentin^  the  aDoearance  of 
abundance  and  of  auiet.  If  any  reoroacti  shoald  be  made  to  th- 
eé,  that  is  to  accustom  younrf  men  to  a  orincely  existence;  bat 
Rlnélish  manners  do  not  resemble  ours.  The  collèges  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  seem  to  be  made  only  for  the  elevated  classes  of 
Society.  Tîïo  handred  years  a^o,  we  fell  in  France  into  the  o 
opposite  exoess;  most  of  our  collèges  were  established  in  old 
buildinés,  hemmed  in,  without  air  or  verdure  around  them,  bu- 
ilt ifith  déplorable  parsimony,  éloomy  iaside  and  outside/  sto- 
ries  olaced  over  each  other,  buildings  beside  each  otùer,  sho- 
*in^  the  students  only  bare  and  black  ivalls,  close  and  damp 
courts,  dark  corridors,  poverty  every^here  with  its  sad  expéd- 
ients, appeariné  to  make  redretted  the  paternal  house  ty  the 
students,  ^ho  must  pass  eii^ht  or  ten  years  of  tèeir  lives  th- 
ere»  Tn  those  ^loomy  dwellinf^s  art  did  not  enter  and  seemed 
excluded;  everythin^?  strikinç^  tbe  eyes  of  tne  youths  was  base, 
cold  and  disaéreeable,  as  if  thèse  establishments  -ftere   desis^ne^ 
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3.    Barbe,    Jesaits  and  of  Grassins,    erected  duriné  tne  15   th 
and   16  th  oeaturies. 

Kote    l.p.A^S.    'Y\\\,8    \3    o    ^oc\   \£>\\\c>\   muet    t^-^»^    o\3eTt\\ro\»    pev- 
sox\8^    Mi\\o    \or    sone   \)lx\\it\ovdt\   »o-l\,\)e,    mj\\\    t\o\    odiKVt    o   pure\,\^    ? 
îrewcV    \XK^\\x^x^z^    on    ■t\\e    orts    oà    \\\e   iftVààXe    o|es,    T^xot    \\\V8    V 
\,Tvt\.\xex\ce    dercxTvèee    "tXxe    «Viatema    \\\o\    \,>\e>^    àesVre    \o    cause    Xo 
prexjaW    \.a   \ioà*,    b\x\    '\\   >»o\i\à   be   \»e\.\,    to    oppose   ao»ket\\\,u|    ot,\\- 
er    \\\ax\    trWe   p\\rose8   Xo   ^oc\8,    MîVvoae    \tnpor\,oxvoe    X\\z    en\\,re 
\EOT\âL    cow    8ccxrce\,v,    recoêxvVze.    'Y\\o\    13    \\\    oex\t\xrx^,    \et^    "to    \3or- 
\)ar\,8m    ox\à    VènoTo^iNoe,    cov)ereà    otv    exvWre    ciuovler    o^    ÇorVs    \b\\\\ 
ee\Q\)\\,8\\TRex\\s    xvo\    on\^    (îk,es\\,Tveà   t^r    Vx\8\ruct\oxv,    but    eo  exv    \o 
X\\^    |TQ\u\"tous   \od|\,wf    ot    "tY\e   poor    stuàexxts*,    \T\coîRes    o\tac\\eà. 
Xo    t\\e8e    eatobWsVtdewls   \Eere    àexDOteà    Xo    tVie    paxj^ment    et    protes- 
8OT8    a^^à    \o    t\\e    boorà    o^    X\^^    studewts,    \X    \8    cer\o\u    \>>a\    0 
cVt\^    \bY\\,c\\    t\N\.TKV,8    o\    bu\\,à\x\^    coWe^es    oi\d    ot    èot\\ev\Tv|    \b\,\\\- 
\x\    XX    «-tudeivts    \to^    e>3eru    corner    o^    îurope,     e\5en    o\    X\\^    expe- 
nse    ot    Vt8    \T\terT\o\,    auVe\,    be^oVe    X\\\nVVx\|    ot    stroXè^xtenln^ 
\\8    8\reet8,    ot    erectxnè   -^arVets    ox\à    o\5o-t\o\r8,    o^    moV\,Tv^    2X- 
àevEQWLS    at\à    setters,    \8    0    cVt\j\   pGop\,ed    bu    8o^oo§e8    OT\d    YeouVnf 
0    pern\c\ou8    exomp\e. 

ihe  cit7   of  Paris   oossessed  besides   tnese   establisnmeats   s 
se\?eral   oablio   schools;    the  school   of   tne   Poar  "dations   in   Hue 
de  Poaare,    mentioaed   by   Petrarcn.    Tn   1109  William  of  ChaniDea- 
iix  nad   foanded   a  school   in  Rue  S.    Victor.    In   1132  there  exis- 
ted   sevehal   schools   for  Jews.    In   1137  there  was  at  3.    TnocDas- 
da-Loavre  aschool   for   I6O  Door  oriests.    In   1203  Etienne  Bel- 
ot  and   his   -»ife  éave  an   acre   (aroent)   of   éround   near   the  cem- 
etery   of  3.    Ronorat  to  establish   the  collège  of  Bons-?nfants. 
Tn   141S  was  biiilt   the  school   of  Law.    In   1472  the  school   of  Me- 
dicine  uas  erected   in  Rue  de  la  Bucherie.    The  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts  dld  DOt  then   exist;    the  plastic  arts   and  architecture  w 
were  tauéht  ;vithin  the  éuilds,    that  had  their  traditions  and 
their  instruction.    Of  ail   thèse  collèges,    several   at   the  end 
of  the  last   (13  th)   century  retained   soine  of  tneir  old  build- 
ings.   In   our  o?7n  days  '^e  saw   at   the  olace  noiv  occuDied  by   Li- 
brary  of   3.    Geneviève,    the  coUes^e  of   Montai^u,    whicn   oresen- 
ted   some  traces  of   its   orimitive   arrangement. 

The  oolle<?es   erected   durinci   the   13   tn   and    14   tn   centuries 
did   not   hâve   the   dimensions,    that   must   3ince   be   c^i^en   to   those 
establishments;    Lney   contamej    bat   a  very    limited    namber   of 
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nansion  in  Rue  S.  Jacques  to  the  establishment  of  a  colleée. 
âboat  1-2S  Jeanne  de  Puréundy,  oueen  of  Franoe,  founded  the 
colleéo  of  'Puréundy.  Tn  1332  Nicolas  le  Candrelier,  abbot  of 
:^.  7aast,  founded  the  collège  of  Arras  for  ooor  students  from 
Artois.  André  Cnini,  a  florentine,  bishOD  of  Arras,  erected 
a  collège  iu  favor  of  oorr  Italian  students.  Tn  1332.ele7en  ■ 
bursaries  were  instituted  in  this  colleée  by  three  Ttalian 
nobles.  In  133^  Stienne  of  Bouréueil,  archbishop  of  Tours, 
caused  the  érection  of  the  collège  of  Tours.  In  1536  Guy  of 
Harcourt,  bishop  of  Lisieux,  left  by  -^ill  a  sum  sufficient  to 
rent  a  house  suitable  for  receivin^  80  students»  In  13^4  Jean 
Huban,  councillor  of  the  kin^,  founded  the  collège  of  Ave-Ma- 
ria.  In  1^41  ^ierre  Bertrand,  cardinal  and  bishoo  of  Autun, 
erectei  in  Rue  >.  Andre-des-Arcs  the  collège  of  Autun.  In 
134^  Jean  Mignon,  councillor  of  the  kin^,  ourchased  several 
houses  belon^in^  to  the  old  mansion  of  Vendôme,  '.fhich  he  des- 
tined  for  tne  érection  of  a  collège.  In  1348  the  three  bisho- 
Ds  of  Lanéres,  Laon  and  Cairbrai  left  by  -rvill  tne  sum  necessa- 
ry  for  the  foundation  of  the  collège  of  Cambrai.  In  1^42  7/il- 
liam  of  Chanac,  bishoo  of  Paris,  instituted  a  collège  in  hon- 
or  of  R.  Michel  for  the  ooor  students  from  Limousin,  his  pro- 
vince. In  1353  Pierre  of  Roncourt,  chevalier,  founded  the  col- 
le??e  qf  Boncourt  and  Tournav.  In  the  same  year  Jean  de  Justi- 
ce, canon  of  the  churcb  of  '^otre  Dame  of  Paris,  ourchased  se- 
veral houses  in  Rue  de  la  y^aroe  to  establish  there  tne  collè- 
ge of  Justice.  In  l'^39  Etienne  of  Boisse  left  several  houses, 
located  behind  the  church  of  3,  Andre-des-Arcs,  to  be  conver- 
ted  into  a  collège.  About  the  same  epoch  another  colle.ée  was 
erected  behind  the  Maturins-S. Jacauesby  master  Gervais,  ohys- 
ician  of  Charles  7.  In  1365  cardinal  Jean  dé  Oormans,  bishop 
of  Beauvais  and  chancelier  of  France,  built  the  collecte  call- 
ed  Dormans.  In  1330  Michel  of  Dainville,  canon  and  archdeacon 
of  L^loyon,  councillor  of  the  kinç$  Charles  7,  founded  the  coll- 
ège of  Dainville.  The  same  year  the  collège  of  Cornouailles  w 
»as  founded  by  Caleran  Micolas.  In  1391  ^ierre  de  Fortet,  can- 
on of  Notre  Dame  of  Paris,  ordained  that  a  colleçie  snould  be 
erected  on  his  oroperty.  In  1440  tne  collette  of  Treauier  was 
established  by  '(Villiam  Coëtman,  orecentor  of  tne  church  of 
Treauier.  F^et  us  add  to  this  lon^^  list  of  foundations  those 
of  the  collèges  of  Rheims,  Soauerel,  varche,  3ee7,  Merci,  Mans, 
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^vîathrinsCS.  Jacques),  yet  the  stadents  of  the  first  rank,  wto 
marched  at  tae  head  of  the  others,  already  entered  into  3. 
Denis. 

From  the  13  th  century  Paris  became  the  citv  of  letters,  a 
arts  and  sciences  in  ilarooe.  Students  flocked  there  frooQ  5nd- 
land,  Gernoany  and  Ttaly.   students  dathered  at  first  in  hous- 
es  rented  by  the  rectors  or  ^iven  by  orivate  men,  and  coald 
soon  assemble  in  establishments  bailt  to  contain  them.  Tn  1252 
S.  Louis  instrtuted  the  cilleéo  bf  the  ?^orbonne.  Robert  de  ? 
orbonne  founded  the  collège  of  Calvi.  Tn  1246  the  Bernardine 
monks  of  the  order  of  Citeaux  erected  the  schools  of  the  Ber- 
nardines. In  122S  the  abbot  of  Fremontre  ourchased  nine  hoas- 
es  on  ^ae  des  ^tuves  in  order  to  buil3  in  their  olace  a  coll- 
ège for  tûe  reliéious.  Tn  1269  Ives  de  Ver^e,  abbot  of  Oluny 
founded  a  collège  above  Rue  de  la  -orbonne  for  the  reliéious 
of  his  order.  Before  the  ^ate  of  Hotel-Dieu  on  the  olace  "^ot- • 
re  Dame  existed  .  house  in  which  were  lod^ed  15  Door  stadents. 
îûis  foundation  was  transferred  to  before  the  collège  of  Cluny. 
Tn  1269  William  of  Saona,  treasurer  of  the  church  of  Motre  D 
Dame  at  Rouen,  founded  the  collège  in  Rue  de  la  Haroe  for  24 
students.  Tn  1230  ^aoul  of  Harcourt,  canon  of  "^lotre  Dame  of 
Paris,  founded  another  collets  in  Rue  de  la  Haroe.  Tn  1230 
Jean  Oholet,  bishoo  of  Beauvais,  beoueathed  6OOO  livres  to  be 
furnished  at  the  exoense  of  the  war  of  Arra^on;  but  Gérard  3. 
Just  andSvrard  of  Nointel,  his  administrators,  converted  tnis 
leéacy  into  the  Durchase  of  some  houses  near  the  Church  3. 
iT^tienne-ées-Gras,  which  they  formed  into  a  collège.  Tn  1^02 
cardinal  J.  le  Moine  established  a  collège  on  lande  located 
between  Rue  3.  7iotor  and  the  Seine.  Tn  1^04  Jeanne,  wife  of 
PhiliD  the  Fair,  founded  the  collège  of  Navarre:  this  was  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  collèges  of  Paris.  In  l'^03  William  Bon- 
net, bishoo  of  Bordeaux,  built  the  collège  of  Bayeux.  In  131^ 
Guy  of  Laon  and  Raoul  of  Prelles,  secretary  of  Philio  the  ^air, 
established  a  collège  at  the  base  of  Mt.  3.  Rilaire  for  tne  0 
DOor  stadents  from  laon  and  Strasburf?.  In  131^  Giles  Aiscelin, 
archbishoD  of  Roaen,  ourchased  a  site  near  the  church  3.  Gene- 
viève on  yfhich  he  built  that  since  called  Vontai^ne.  Tn  1^17 
°ernard  of  i^'or^es,  archbishoD  of  Narbonne.  founded  the  coll- 
ège of  '^îarbonne.  Tn  1^22  Geoffrey  of  ^lessis,  notary  of  Pooe 
John  XXTT  and  secretary  of  Philio  the  Tall,  devoted  his  mans- 
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da  Fouare;  then  were  founded  the  collège  of  Bons  Snfants,  tbat 
Qf  3.  ^icolas-du-Louvre,  and  the  collège  of  3.  gatherine-du- 
7al  of  the  dbdIIs.  Tt  «as  eifen  permitted  in  1244  to  teaoh  tte 
sciences  wherever  desired,  and  on  the  hoases  that  the  masters 
found  iBOst  commodioua.  But  so  that  one  of  them  shoald  not  dis- 
Dosses  his  colleaéue  of  wûat  he  had  rented.  Innocent  TV  made 
exoress  orohibitions  therefor  by  two  consécutive  bulls,  ons 
^iven  at  Lfons  of  the  second  of  the  nones  of  March  in  the  sec- 
ond year  of  nis  oontificate;  the  other  seven  years  later  ai:d 
dated  from  Peronne  on  the  third  of  the  calends  of  June,,'^ith 
tne  command  to  the  chancellor  of  the  university  to  fix  the 
rates  of  rent  for  houses  -vhere  the?  d^relt.  In  ail  that  tirne, 
gnd  even  an [il  tne  reién  of  ^.  touis,  there  had  been  no  coll- 
ectes at  Paris,  althouf^h  /re  learn  from  Piéord  in  the  Life  of 
-niliD  Au?5ust,  and  even  from  the  Architremius  de  Joannes  Han- 
tivillensis,  that  in  IIS^  were  nambered  more  than  10,300  stud- 
ents,  and  notvyithstandin^  that,  it  is  certain  that  they  had 
no  soecial  aaarter,  and  found  tnemselves  scattered  frsm  one 
side  to  the  otner  o?   the  city,  like  the  schools  of  the  masters; 
no  Derson  naviqcj  the  intention  to  foand  colleî^es  or  asylums 
not  withoat  reason;  for  the  collèges  built  at  first  were  sim- 
Dly  merely  to  lod^e  and  feed  ooor  stadents.  Tnat  snce  so  raa- 
ny  schools  had  besn  :Tiade  there,  this  ivas  only  lon^  after.vards, 
and  to  oerfect  /rhat  the  founders  had  sketched  oat  in  a  way." 
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But  ander  the  rei^n  of  ^.  Louis  «rere  founded  and  rented  the 
collèges  of  Oalvi,  Premontre,  Oluny  and  of  the  Treasurers. 
'^But,"  adds  sauvai ,  "since  tnat  time  so  many  kin^s  and  aueens, 
orinces  and  bishops,  besides  rioh  and  charitable  oersons,  bu- 
ilt others  almost  in  émulation,  there  '^as  insensibly  formed  a 
body,  whose  unioa  caused  this  éreat  auarter  y^here  they  found 
themselves  to  take  the  name  of  anif^ersity.  ^Jow  bv.means  of  y 
thèse  collèges  toê  entire  auarter  beoame  so  full  of  students, 
that  sometimes  they  oomoelled  botn  the  oarliament  and  those 
of  Paris,  even  tne  kin^s  themoelves,  to  ^rant  tnem  tneir  dem- 
ands,  althou^h  tne  matter  were  un.iust.  And  from  the  fact  that 
tneir  number  was  so  c^reat,  that  in  Juvenal  des  ''rsins  it  is 
seen,  that  in  1409  the  rector  'ivent  m  orocession  to  -.  Denis 
m  Prance  to  allay  the  troubles,  and  while  iie  was  only  at  the 
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COLLATHIRAL.   3ide  .Aisle.  Aicbulatory  of  ôhoir. 
lilmployed  to  desiénate  the  latéral  or  side  aisles  af  churoûes. 
(Arts,  cathédrale,  5^1ise). 

COLL?G?.   Oolleée.  Scûool. 
An  establishment  intended  for  teaohin^  letters,  arts  and  sc- 
iences, erected  by  a  soecial  foundation.  Sauvai  dives  us  cur- 
lous  détails  on  the  oriéin  of  thèse  establishments  in  the  city 
of  Paris. ~  We  indicated  in  Art.  Architecture  Monastiaue  some 
of  the  reasons,  that  determined  rich  abbeys  to  found  collèges 
in  Paris  or  other  dojdûIous  and  Dowerfil  cities.  Cathedrals  ( 
(Arts.  Cathédrale,  Cloitre)  mostly  oossessed  schools  under  t 
the  shadow  of  their  towers,  some  of  which  became  celebrated. 
Until  in  the  12  th  century  teachin^  did  not  leave  tne  enclos- 
ures  of  abbeys  or  eoiscocal  churches;  but  already  at  that  eo- 
och  it  extended  outside.  Abelard  /ras  one  of  the  first  that  t 
lau^ht  dialectics,  theoloév  and  onilosochy  outside  the  schools 
thsn  alone  recoénized?  his  success  was  immense;  after  havin^ 
beaten  his  adversaries,  ne  sâ<¥  the  number  of  ni?  ouoils  incr- 
ease  constantly  around  his  desk,  until  the  time  that  Pooe  In- 
nocent II  forbade  his  teachin^,  confirmin^  the  .iudément  of  t 
the  council  of  Sens,  that  condeirned  the  doctrine  of  Abelard. 
Tt  does  not  enter  into  the  scooe  of  our  Dictionary  to  treat 
of  Questions,  vrnion  tûen  divided  the  teachins^  vvorld;  it  will 
suffice  to  indicate  hère  the  extraordinary  movement  of  minds 
toward  DhilosoDhical  studies,  a  movement  that  in  SDite  of  tne 
oersecutions  of  /rhich  Abelard  fias   the  ob.iect,  like  ail  orofes- 
sors  îfho  assume  to  leave  the  routine  ways,  soon  lad  prelates, 
abbeys  and  eve.r  orivate  men  to  found  at  Paris  chiefly  a  ^reat 
number  of  establishments,  half  reliéious  and  half  lay,  ooened 
to  youths  desiroas  to  learn.  Under  Louis  7TI,  the  schools  of 
the  cloister  of  ^otre  Dame  not  beiné  able  to  contain  the  num- 
ber of  stadents  crowdin^  there,  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral 
of  Paris  allowed  the  ouoils  to  oass  over  the  river  and  estab- 
lish  themselves  around  S.  Julian-la-Pauvre.  There  came  to  te- 
ach  'William  of  Champeaux,  the  master  and  soon  after  the  unfor- 
tunate  adversary  of  Abelard.  i^rom  3.  Julien  the  school  of  hu- 
manists  and  of  Dhilosoohers  fias   transferred  to  S.  Victor.   SI - 
"Since,"  says  Sauvai, ''  the  number  of  ouoils  from  outside  came 
to  increase,  the  schools  of  the  foar  nations  sere   built  in  ^  e 
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?otV8  l,>ûe|Vx\n\T\|  ot  13  "tVx  ceTvtur^'),  f'^ott  \\\e  ca\\\eàro\,  ot  Loon 

?i^.  7  éives  several  examoles  of  thèse  nails  with  washers; 
nail  A  oame  from  the  south  door  of  the  church  of  Schlettstadt, 
12  th  centarv;  nail  B  in  our  Dossesgion  ,  came  from  a  door  of 
Carcassonne,  13  tn  century;  nail  C  from  a  door  of  Rouen;  nail 
D  from  a  door  of  the  charoh  of  Flaviény.  Men  went  farther,  t 
■oney  soon  olaoed  one  '/rasher  over  another,  their  contrastiné 
forms  oresentin^  more  varied  desi^^ns  and  more  aoDarent  raodel- 
iné.  îsDecially  datin^  from  the  15  tn  oentury  was  this  method 
emoloyed.  ïïe  oossess  tîTO  nails  of  that  eooch  fitted  ^^ith  dou- 
ble '.vashers,  -rhich  are  real  masteroieces;  they  came  from  dem- 

1 
olitions,   One  of  them  oresents  two  suoeroosed  washers,  eacn 

«ith  a  form  inscribed  '^ithin  a  sauare.  (3).  Thèse  washers  are 

eut  out  and  modeled  by  a  very  simole  orocedure.  ^trokes  of  toe 

panoh  under  the  leaves  ^ave  theT.  the  swellin^s  reoroduced  in 

our  drawiné.  The  head  of  the  nail  is  finely  for^ed  and  retou- 

cned  with  the  Graver.  The  other  nail  (9)  of  a  later  eoooh  bas 

t*TO  «ashers,  each  inscribed  within  a  trianç^le»  Hère  the  smith 

has  put  more  art  into  the  modeliné  of  the  leaves,  and  further 

ne  nas  retouched  them  ^.tith  tne  Graver.  The  head  of  the  nail 

was  chiseled  hot  and  en^raved. 

\ocV.£w\■t\^  o\  Ve-z.eX  o\)^-,,  X\\^    exv^voxDVu*  sY\o\es  \\\ew.  ^uW  sVxe. 

>îails  that  hold  ironwork,  latches  or  door  knockers,  freaue- 
ntly  hâve  their  neads  wpou^ht  in  tne  form  of  very  delicately 
treated  little  fi?5ares.  le  ^ive   one  of  thèse  nails,  that  dat- 
es from  the  13  th  or  14  th  centuries,  and  ,vhich  came  from  a 
church  of  lower  Brittany* "  3ometimes  the  heads  of  thèse  nails 
for  fixtures  are  in  form  of  armoriai  shields,  or  they  reores- 
ent  the  muzzles  of  animais.  (Art.  Serrurerie)* 

Ko\e  l.p.A'^Ê»  ^<^  o^^  \.\\V«  àra\»^.^^f  \o  \\\e  co\ir\es\j(  o^  )f .  Gou- 

Tne  Renaissance  retained  thèse  oustoms  of  indastrial  art  in 
the  least  àetails  of  construction?  they  were  lost  onlv  about 
the  middle  of  tne  17  th  century.  Yet  one   still  finds,  esoeci- 
ally  in  the  orovinces,  the  trace  of  thèse  traditions  of  the 
middle  ac^es  m  tne  locksmitn's  work  of  the  last  (1=  th)  cen- 
tury. 
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of  nails  belonéiné  to  the  last  epooh,  whose  heads  represént 
human  masks  of  bronze. (2).  Thiai  antique  traditions  are  lost 
about  the  end  of  the  12  th  century,  and  thenceforth  the  sim- 
Dle  or  decorated  nails  were  only  of  wrouéht  iron.  There  still 
exist  on  the  leaves  of  doors  of  the  12  th  century  a  éreat  nui- 
ber  of  nails  with  heads  foréed  iaîiianioné  heads  with  shanks  J 
divided  in  two  oarts  riveted  on  cross  bars,  as  indicated  in 
?ia,   ^.  That  «as  a  certain  and  stroné  means  of  fixind  the  ol- 
anks  of  doors  on  the  members  sapoortin^  them,  for  then  none 
kne^  of  screws  or  bolts.  Sometimes  the  heads  of  nails  aî*e"for- 

éed  in  form  of  drains  or  pistils  of  flowers,  as  indicated  by 

1  9 

H^i^s.  4  and  4  bis,   dividsd  and  /rith  facets  (5),   conical,(D, 

6  bis).   Tt  -vas  soon  recodnized  that  when  nails  were  driven 

direotly  into  îfood  to  hold  planks,  and  which  did  not  rest  on 

iron  bands  saoh  as  binées,  sauares,  etc.,  the  head  beinf?  dri- 

ven  by  hamraer  blows  in.jured  the  /rood  or  did  not  fit  exactly; 

then  between  that  head  and  the  wood  s^as  placed  a  round  »asher 

of  '/rroa^ht  iron  sliéhtly  modcled,  trie  hollo^  next  the  ^ood, 

30  "ds  to  form  a  spria^^J,  tous  accurately  fittinf^  the  heads  of 

tbs  nails  to  the  olanks,  just  as  one  no?^  olaces  '^ashers  ander 

scre»s  or  bolts.  out  the  smiths  of  the  middle  aées  c5ave  thèse 

/vasners  variai  foriEs;  aooarently  iiiore  barbarous  than  those  of 

oar  tifiie,  they  did  not  think  tnat  a  trade  necessity  should  e 

exclude  art  as  a  useless  suoerfluity.  Datiné  from  the  1^  th 

century,  the  examoles  of  nails  furnished  washers  are  so  frea- 

uent  and  so  varied,  that  we  can  only  sélect  some  of  the  rnost 

remarkable..  Thèse  washers  oonsist  of  a  sicsll  olate  hammered 

very  thin,  oierced  at  the  middle  by  àhole  .iust  larée  enouéh 

to  pass  the  shank  of  the  nail,  whose  head  forces  the  ^asher 

to  fit  on  the  wood.  That  bein??  nearly  always  concave  next  t 

the  vTood,  it  results  that  strikiné  on  the  head  of  the  nail  to 

drive  it,  the  edées  of  the  washer  sfere  forced  into  the  fibres 

of  the  -^ood,  so  as  not  to  présent  on  the  surface  of  the  wood 

any  rou^hness  or  oro.lections  likely  to  injure  the  hands  or 

collect  the  dust. 

MoTe    i.p.AT^.    îrOTiv    \\\e    àoor    o^    t\\e    cY\ope\    o^    î- .    ^ervceeXas 
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retno^ed  at  tbe  end  of  the  last  (13  th)  centary,  Tfterefore  to- 
àay  thèse  saoctiiaries  are  enclosed  in  a  soarcely  suitable  man- 
ner  by  wood»ork  without  value  or  brilles  of  a  misérable  aope- 
arance. 


Cl 


)LdU.    Nail.  Ornaiceatal  ^ail. 
A  Dointed  nail  ©f  iron  witû  a  head,  intended  to  fix  ironwork 
on  iffood  or  to  hold  toéether  certain  oieces  of  oaroentry  or  .î 
.ioinery.  Grecian  and  Roman  antioaity  freauently  emoloyed  nails 
as  a  décorative  motive  for  wooden  closares,  and  orinoiDally 
for  doopg.  There  is  no  architect  ignorant  of  the  nails  of  the 
bronze  door  of  the  Panthéon  at  Rome,  those  of  the  bronze  doors 
of  3.  John  Ijateraa.  eThëSB  vQails  hâve  riohly  oarfed  heads,  that 
make  tùem  art  ob.jects  of  ^reat  value.  That  oustom  was  follo=/v- 
ed  in  themiddle  a^es,  and  there  remain  to  us  a  ^reat  number 
of  leaves  of  doors  of  that  eoocn,  whose  ironwork  or  plates  of 
bronze  are  retained  on  the  wood  by  nails  with  heads  of  remar- 
kable  work.  ?ven  when-these  little  forded  heads  are  of  simple 
form,  they  always  retain  a  trace  of  careful  fabrocation.  We 
hâve  in  our  hands  some  nails  taken  from  the  decayed  leaves  of 
the  épeat  portai  of  the  abbet  churoh  of  Vezelay,  which  from 
the  DOint  of  vie»  of  manufacture  are  of  éreat  interest,  and 
are  evidently  of  antioue  tradition.  Then  are  composed  (l)  ^ 
of  a  head  in  form  of  a  hemisplieriGal  shell,  its  holloi»  furni- 
shed  with  a  lon^  point..  That  head  is  very  thin  and  -^ith  its 
nail  is  of  iron,  a  second  shell  A  is  of  bronze  of  the  thickn- 
ess  of  a  Dlayiud  card,  and  exactly  covers  the  iron  head,  so 
as  to  présent  externally  the  aopearance  of  a  bronze  hemisohe- 
re^  fie   believe  thèse  nails  to  beloné  to  the  11  th  century,  t 
they  are  well  made,  and  the  bronze  cap.is  perfectly  fitted  on 
the  headcof  the  nail.  A  soot  of  solder  holds  it  on  the  iron. 
"fie   think  that  the  nail  was  first  driven  into  the  wood,  and  t 
that  the  bronze  cap  was  then  applied,  for  on  it  are  noted  no 
traces  that  the  blo5«rs  of  a  hammer  would  hâve  left.  3ometimes 
thèse  bronze  coverinés  of  the  heads  of  iron  naisl  are  cast 
and  chiseled,  usaally  representiné  the  muzzles  of  animais.  Th 
The  beautiful  door  covered  by  bronze  sheets,  that  exists  on 
the  south  side  of  the  cathedral  of  Au^sbur^  (a  door  most  of 
whose  panels  beloné  to  a  very  ancient  epoch.  7  th  or  R  th  cen- 
tury),  and  *ùicn  was  restored  ia  the  12  th,  oresents  a  séries 
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seen  from  the  interior  of  the  choir  as  well  as  the  side  aisles. 
(Art.  Ghoeur,  ?iû.    l).  A  rich  base  decorated  by  arcades  su0p- 
orts  them.  Acoordiné  to  oastoïc,  the  architecture  aÉd  stataa^y 
of  the  enclosare  of  the  choir  of  Notre  Bame  of  Paris  were  pa- 
inted  and  éilded.  The  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Bourses  ^as 
enclosed  about  the  same  eooch;  there  remain  onlr  very  beauti- 
fal  fragments  of  this  eaclosure,  noiv  deposited  in  the  crypt.. 
The  choirs  of  the  cathedrals  of  limoges  and  of  Narbonne  are 
still  oartly  enclosed  by  the  tombs  of  bishotis.  It  was  the  s 
same  at  Amiens.  Besides  the  tombs  at  Narbonne  may  still  be  s 
seen  the  remains  of  an  architectural  enclosure  of  the  14  th 
century,  one  bay  of  which  we  ^ive  (7).  This  fraisent  of  the 
enclosare,  olaced  on  the  axis  of  the  sanctuary,  was  entirely 
oainèed. 

de  Xotre  Dôme  de  PorVa  \5^  )iM,  de  Gu\\\\er*\^  oxvd  V\o\\.et-\e- 
Buc.  Bouce.  1606. 

Later  thèse  enclosures  3?ere  sometimes  executed  in  '-food.  The 
IS  th  and  I6  th  centuries  erected  very  rich  ones.  The  enclos- 
are of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Chartres  was  almost  ent- 
irely  executed  at  the  beéinnin^  of  the  16  th  centary,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable.  vutilated  by  the  chapter  duriné 
the  last  (19  th)  century,  ts  furnish  the  interior  of  the  cho- 
ir /rith  the  heayiest  imaginable  décoration,  the  external  face 
is  alone  preser7ed.  As  at  tne  cathedral  of  Paris,  it  reorese- 
nts  the  history  of  Jésus  Christ  divided  in  compartments,  in 
which  Are  carved  scènes  in  hi^n  relief.  That  enclosare  is  of 
stone,  executed  with  a  orodi^ious  delioacy  and  richness  of 
détails.  At  Amiens  may  still  be  seen  behiad  the  beautiful  st- 
alls  of  the  beéinnin^  of  the  16  th  century  an  enclosure  in  o 
painted  stone  of  the  same  epooh,  representiné  on  the  south 
side  the  historrj  of  3.  Firmin,  and  on  the  north  the  history 
of  3.  John  Baptist.  That  enclosure  is  on  a  very  bad  style,  y 
yet  is  Tery  interestin^  on  account  of  the  auantity  of  costumes 
found  there,  faithfally  cooied  frora  those  of  the  time  to  -fhich 
beloné  thèse  sculptures.  There  are  none,  who  do  not  know  the 
beautiful  enclosure  of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Alby,  w 
ffhich  dates  from  the  first  years  of  the  16  th  century. ( Art. 
Jubé).  The  17  th  and  18  th  centuries  say  destroyed  in-our  C3- 
tnedrals  most  of  those  stone  enclosures,  at  least  around  the 
sanctuaries;  they  *ere  replace^  by  brilles  more  or  less  rich. 
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yfere  in   the  church  of  3.    Denis  of  abbot  3iéer  very  beautifol 
érilles  of  wrouéiat  iron  of  which   still  exist  aome  fra^meats, 
and  ne  also  see  aroand  tûe  sanctuary  of  tbe  abbey  church  of 
3.    germer  iu  Beaavoisois  the  érilles,   that   served  for  enclos- 
ure,    and  which  date  fpona  the  beéinniné  of  the  13  th  centary. 
Until  duriné  the  last   (18  th)   century,    the  monastio  oharohes 
soppressed  as  mach  as  possible  the  solid  enolosures  to  repla- 
ce them  by  open  ones  of  stone,    wood  or  iron;    yet  one  finds 
in   soaie  porr  remains  of  solid  enolosures  around  choirs.    The 
abbey  church  of  3.    3eine  in  Bur^undy  has   retained   its  encloa- 
ure  of  rude  masonry,   covered  on   the  exterior  by  paintinés 
from  the  be^inniiié-of  the  l6  th  century   reoresentin^  the  his- 
topy  of  3.    3eine. 

àou\>\,e    eivcXoaures    \x\   o\\\xrcV\e»    ot    tVve    ^\,r8\    Wi^c    o^    \\\e   m\àà\e 
aiea;    GQ\\)er\    Va   X\\z   YVe   de   S^ovVee,   \.e    Box\,    \Br\,\-tex\    Vn    wao, 
r\\opter    /v,    expresses   \\\,m8e\t    Wvus;  -    "-In   t\\e   t^'"'*»'^   sQivc\uaT\^ 
BauàoVxv,    c\\op\a\,x\    oxvà    pr\,es\,    axvà    ï(o\ie-r\,    cVerV.   ot    ^^e   couxvt, 
cotxceo\eà    \\\e\^se\,\Des   necir    \\\e    o\\.çxr;    \.t\   ■fhe    seconà    so.tvc"tMnfr\^ 
Vod    -loVetv    retufe    Q^Ver,    c\,erV,    ax\à   ?r\iix^o\à    J\utlVot,    ^\^x\d\,c,     a 
Oitvd    ikruo\x\    \BVt\\    \Yie'»i,    O^Ver    and    i^rx\ou\    \cere    co\3ereà   \5yj    a   "ru|, 
ond   ?r\xwo\d   cox\ceo\.ed    \\\.^8e\t    nxvder    o   c\us\er    o^    \3TOiK\c\\e8. 
T^ven    t\ve    seroWcrs    \,i\\,roduced    \ti\o    \\\e    soi\c\\xcvvv\ ,    searc\\\t\é 
ond    tuvTxXn^    o\\    \\\e    cvirXaVws,    »ox\\\,es,    \)OoVs,    ru^s    and    \.\\e    \5 
bTOii\c\ves,    \\\a\    \\\e    monVs    ^sere    accustOT^ed    \o    brVné    ex>er>^   A^eor 
on   ^o>\1^    Sundow.^ 

CL0TUBi?3  DS3  CH03UR3  D?S  CATHEDRALES,    enolosures   of  Shoirs 
of  Sathedrals. 

In  France  choir  enolosures  existed  in  the  primitive  cathed- 
ral  oharohes;    but  srhen   in   the  12  th  century  the  French  bishoos 
rebuilt  thèse  monuments  on  mach  ^reater  plans  and  accordiné 
to  ne»  programmes,    it  does  not  appear  that  they  thouéht  of  c^ 
closiné  the  choirs  by  fixed  enolosures.    (Art.   Choeur).   One  of 
the  most  ancient  is  that,   whose  fraérneTts  remain  behind  the  s 
stalls  of   the  cathedral  of  Paris;    it  '*vas  oommenced   in  the  last 
years  of  the  13  th  century,    and  completed   in  13S4  by   Jean  le 
Bouteillier.      That  enclosure  reoresents   the   history  of  Our 
bord  arranéed   in  compartments,    forminé  a  séries  of   scènes   in 
niéh  relief   between   the  oiers  of   the  choir.    Thèse  scènes   are 
behiné  the  stalls  and  are  only   seen   from  the  side  aisles;    but 
around   the  sanctuary   they   are  entirely   oerforated    so   3S   to  be 
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arcuuum."  This  éallery  seeras  to  be  a  double  enclosure,  behind 
jTfiich  ooens  the  eastern  apse,  whose  altar  P  is  dedicated  to 
S.  Paal  and  is  surrounded  bv  a  circular  bench  and  conséquent- 
I7  by  tàe  enoloaare.  In  tûe  two  transepts  R  R  are  two  altars 
dedicated  to  3s.  Andrew  and  James  and  Philip,  altars  yfith  th- 
eir  enclosures.  Sach  bay  of  the  sides  aisles  is  provided  with 
an  orientated  altar  /rith  enclosures  dividiné  thèse  bays  into 
chaoels.  3n  examininé  this  plan,  it  is  easy  to  see  sfhy  the  p 
people  fiould  not  circulate  freely  throuéh  ail  thèse  obstacles, 
and  ûow  the  church  sfas  entirely  reserved  for  various  reliéious 
services,  i.e.,  was  almost  solely  occapied  by  the  monks.  Thèse 
are  arrangements  rthich  the  abbot  souéht  to  modify  later,  as 
appears  in  studyinrf  the  plans  of  churches  of  the  ordera  of  C 
Cluny  and  of  Citeaux,  and  that  the  French  bishops  of  the  12  t h 
and  13  th  centuries  absolately  abandoned  in  the  construction 
of  their  ne??  cathedrals  by  motives  derived  before.  This  move- 
ment  of  the  hif^h  French  cler^y  was  not  eoually  followed  in  t 
tne  entire  West,  and  the  German  or  Rhenish  cathedrals  still 
retain  certain  arrangements  recalliué  the  enclosures  of  the 
Garlovinéian  monastic  édifices.  Thus  the  cathedrals  of  Bamber  é 
ard  of  Tours,  provided  ^ith  two  ooposite  apsss  like  ail  Rhen- 
ish cathedrals,  nave  still  retained  the  enclosures  of  the  11 
th  and  12  th  centuries,  of  stone  and  richly  sculptared;  they 
indicate  to  us  the  form  and  décoration  of  the  enclosures  0^ 
the  abbev  cnurches.  r^^or  laok  of  similar  monuments  existin^  in 
france,  one  can  hâve  reooarse  to  the  monuments  .iust  cited. 
That  of  the  eastern  choir  of  ^amber^  oonsists  of  a  wall  built 
bet'^een  the  oiers  of  the  sanctuary,  in  the  base  of  which  are 
oierced  windoivs  to  li?îht  the  cryot.  An  arcade  forms  the  prin- 
cipal décoration  on  the  exterior,  and  under  each  arch  are  sc- 
ulptured  t#o  fiés  gf   apostles  of  about  ^.6  ft.  heif^ht,  in  the 
érand  style,  althou?5h  already  labored.  Thèse  apostles  aopear 
to  aréue;  each  has  a  scroll  unrolled  in  his  hand.  Ail  that  d '- 
décoration  was  painted  and  the  colamns  were  éilded.  Tt  is  to 
be  reéretted  that  '^e  hâve  not  preserved  in  Rrance  any  enclos- 
ure of  that  peeiod,  for  it  is  not  doubtful  that  thèse  internai 
*orks  must  hâve  been  very  beautiful  and  treated  with  éreat  c 
care.  There  only  remain  to  us  in  some  monastic  churches  iron 
fJrilles  of  a  later  eooch,  i.e.,  executed  when  the  abbots  des- 
ired  to  allow  the  choirs  of  their  churches  to  be  seen.  îhere 
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desiriné  to  résume  the  importance  that  the  ^reat  abbeys  had  a 
caused  them  to  lose,  erected  on  nearly  the  entire  area  of  Fr- 
ance vast  cathedrals,  whose  internai  arrangement  contrasted 
iriTih  that  of  the  monastic  charohes,in  that  on  the  contrary 
they  left  considérable  apace  for  the  multitude,  and  that  the 
cérémonies  of  the  »orship  performed  at  a  sinéle  altar  open  st 
ail  sides  oouid  be  aeeo  by  a  ^reat  namber  of  persons  présent» 
(Arts,  oathedrale.  Choeur),  This  observation  was  siié^ested  to 
us  by  a  careful  atady  of  the  enternal  arrangements  of  churohes 
of  the  middle  aées,  to  which  îre  attach  a  certain  irnoortance, 
aince  it  partly  explains  to  us  the  prodi^ious  movement,  that 
caused  the  rebuildin^  of  cathedrals  on  vast  clans  at  the  end 
of  the  12  th  and  the  beéinnin^  of  the  13  th  centuries,  cannot 
be  based  on  an  older  or  more  authentic  document,  that  that  j 
.iust  mentioned,  the  manuscriot  clan  of  the  abbey  of  3.  Sall^ 
The  chttrch  comprtsed  in  that  plan,  like  the  Rhenish  churches, 
has  t»fo  apses,  one  at  the  West  and  the  other  at  the  ^ast. 

Hère  (6)  is  a  redaced  cooy.  Pelievers  entered  by  tne  'f^estern 
apse  DFOvided  *ith  double  side  aièles  A  A.  They  fiere   stopoed 
by  the  enclosurs  aroand  the  altar  dedicated  to  -.  Peter  and  by 
barriers  B  B,  éiviné  admission  to  the  two  aisles  C  0,  of  the 
nave.  A  circular  bench  for  the  reliéious  ^as  raised  two  stepe 
and  surrounded  the  altar  S  of  3.  Peter.  A  first  choir  enclos- 
ure  is  placed  at  ?;  then  one  finds  a  second  enclosure  around 
the  baotismal  font  G,  at  the  east  of.which  is  an  altar  dedic- 
ated to  3.  John  Svan^elist.  About  the  middle  of  the  nave  rises 
at  H.  A  third  altar  dedicated  to  the  Saviour  and  surmounted  by 

a  éreat  crocifix;  this  altar  is  enclosed.  Then  cornes  the  éreat 

1 
choir  divided  in  several  parts;   the  first  contains  the  pulp- 

itl  for  readiné  the  éospels.  Two  other  pulpits  K  précède  the 
aeéond  choir  anclosure  reserved  for  the  offices  of  the  niéht. 
On  the  axis  at  the  eastern  end  of  that  second  enclosure  is  t 
the  descent  to  the  court,  containiné  the  remains  of  the  saint; 
tJTO  small  altars  are  placed  at  L  L  at  the  two  sides  of  that 
descent.  Seven  steps  M  ascend  to  the  sanctaary  on  the  ri^ht 
and  left  of  tne  entrance  to  the  crypt.  Two  other  descents  éi- 
ve  access  to  that  crypt  at  S,  M*  The  prinoioal  altar  0  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  Viréin  and  to  3.  Gall,  and  is  surronnded  by  a 
^allery  desiénated  an  the  drawin^^  by  the  ^ords  (involutio  ar- 
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éoodoess  3f  their  fruits,  from  which  they  derived  ooBsiderabil  e 
profit. 

Aroand  manors  or  the  oountry  faouses  of  simple  oitizens,  live 
hedées  alone  freqaently  served  as  fences,  and  they  were  main- 
tained  with  éreat  care.  The  culture  and  oruBiaé  of  the  hedées 
of  the  houses  of  nobles  prere  at  the  cost  of  the  borders. 

CLOTURES  DISPOSES  DANS  L'INTERIEUR  DES  EGLISES  MONASTIGUES. 

EncloBuees  placed  within  Konastic  Qhorohes» 

There  now  remain  no  traces  of  the  numerois  eaclosures,  that 

divided  the  interiors  of  monastic  churches,  Duriné  the  first 

centuries  of  the  middle  aées,  enclosures  were  placed  around 

1 
each  altar.  F'rodoard   mentions  the  altar,  that  the  archbish- 

OD  Herivee  of  Rheims  "erected  and  oonsecrated  in  the  middle  of 
the  choir  of  the  cathedral  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and 
that  he  surrounded  by  slabs  covered  by  silver  platesi"  From 
the  12  th  oentury  it  apoears  that  the  numerous  enclosures  di- 
vidiné  the  interiors  of  churches  were  smppressed,  probably 
to  leave  more  room  for  the  faithful;  for  datine?  from  that  epo- 
ch,  the  texts  and  the  monuments  rarely  indicate  more  than  en- 
closures of  choirs  or  of  sanctuaries. 

Kote    i.p.iv65.    îrodocxrà.    CÎ.\\op\er    \Z , 

The  plan  of  the  abbey  of  S»  Sali,"  so  interestin^  to  consul  t- 
ifhen  one  desires  an  idea  of  what  a  ^reat  monastic  establishm- 
ent »as  in  the  9  th  century,  shows  us  in  the  church  a  éreat 
namber  of  enclosures  so  arranéed,  that  the  space  teëerved  for 
believers  must  hâve  been  very  restricted,  unless  they  siere  o 
only  oalled  into  the  church  on  the  occasion  of  a  particular 
oeremony,  in  ifhich  case  they  must  be  admitted  inside  several 
of  thèse  enclosures..  Reliéious  custoas  evidently  were  aucces- 
sively  modified  after  that  disten  epoch.  Then  the  différent 
Darts  of  the  church  were  not  open  ail  day  as  they  now  are  in 
jrance,  the  believers  desiriné  to  oray  in  the  House  of  the 
tiord  could  not  walk  around  eTerywhere?  they  remained  near  the 
entrance  within  quite  a  limited  areat  Already  in  the  12  th  c 
century  the  reliéious  reéulars  had  felt  the  need  of  modifyiné 
that  state  of  thin^s  in  the  midst  of  a  people,  whose  less  ar- 
dent dévotion  needed  to  be  sustained  by  the  spectacle  of  érand 
reliéious  pomp.  AjJout  the  middle  of  that  century  the  bishops. 
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Wattle-work  is  frequently  repreaented  in  the  manuscriots  of 
tûe  14  th  and  15  th  ceataries,  and  appears  to  be  executed  wi- 
th  partioular  care,  frequently  lade  of  solit  wood  and  of  bran- 
ches of  trees  interifoven  in  lozenée  fora. (2).  At  certain  dis- 
tances branches  A  beiné  set  at  a  certain  distance  frora  the 
irathle  and  coanected  «ith  it  shored  it  in  a  vertioal  plane. 
nther  more  simple  fences  nere   composed  of  horizontal  pôles  on 
rustic  supports  7erv  skilfally  joined,  as  indicated  in  Pié. 
2  bis.  Thèse  kinds  of  fences  were  especially  employed  to  fold 
flocks;  by  removin^  the  horizontal  Doles,  the  animais  ifere  âr 
free-  One  yet  finds  in  mountain  provinces  field  fences  very 
indastPioasly  built  and  stable  by  means  of  the  simplest  comb- 
inatians,  particularly  in  the  Tyrol,  which  has  retained  most 
of  the  customs  of  the  middle  aées. 

Kinés,  rich  nobles  or  abbots  and  priors  sometimes  enclosed 
tûeir  éardens  and  orchards  by  stone  walls. "Philio  Auéust  caus- 
ed  the  enolosure,"  says  Corrozet,   of  the  park  of  the  forest 
of  7incennes  by  hiéh  walls,  and  olaoed  therein  tùe  waterfowl 
sent  him  by  the  kin^?  of  Snéland."  There  remain  fragments  of 
the  beaatifal  enclosures  of  abbey  Cardans.  Tnese  walls  are 
built  of  eut  stone  with  turrets  at  the  anéles  to  watch  the 
flanks  of  the  «ails;  sometimes  their  toos  even  hâve  battleme- 
nts.  The  oustom  of  SBrrodadiné  monasteries  and  their  dépendan- 
ces by  enclosures  is  very  ancient.  F'rodoard  relates  that  3eul- 
Dhe,  arohbishop  of  Rheims,  and  caused  the  monastery  of  S.  Ré- 
mi with  the  churohes  and  adjacent  houses  to  be  surrounded  by 

1 
a  wall,  and  established  there  a  stroné  castle."  There  still 

exist  portions  of  the  enclosure  of  the  park  of  the  abbey  of 
Marmoutier  near  Tours,  «fhioh  are  very  beautiful  and  ifell  built. 
That  enclosure  was  composed  of  a  wall  strenéthened  at  certain 
distances  by  internai  and  external  buttresses,  éiviné  in  plan 
Pié.  3  and  Fié.  4  in  persoective.  It  «vas  built  14  to  20  ft. 
from  the  éround,  but  hère  the  buttresses  oould  only  hâve  been 
utilized  by  buildiné  wooden  platforms  inside,  that  oould  be 
done  in  time  of  war.  The  enclosure  of  the  oriory  of  ^.  Marie 
of  Aréenteuil  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  an  en^raviné  of  the 
last  (13  th)  oentury.  We  reoroduce  hère  a  portion  of  it  (S) 
divine  an  anéle  and  the  middle  of  one  side  ^ith  flankiné  tur- 
rets. Thèse  enclosures  sheltered  inside  fruit  trees  arranéed 
on  walls,  and  many  reliéious  houses  were  famous  for  the  ^ood- 
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ïfithin  his  walls.  After  Philip  Auéust  the  walls  of  iHiifortif- 
loations  were  alsfays  bailt  at  the  expense  of  the  Parisians. 
The  saocesaors  of  that  orince  éave  them  to  the  Dro7ost  of  the 
iïierchants  and  the  aldermen,  they  entrusted  to  them  the  éuiard- 
iné,  inspection,  manaéement,  and  the  care  of  rcDairiné,  rebu- 
ildiné  and  ohanéin^  them." 

The  lay  nobles,  bishops  and  abbots  were  freaueatly  éathered 
in  the  satne  city,  and  each  had  feadal  riéhts  extendin^  over 
certain  parts  of  the  city?  thèse  riêhts  ïfere  ciroumscribed 
;¥ithin  certain  enclosures,  deaiénated  by  the  names  of  "domain 
of  the  bishop,  of  the  count,  of  the  abbey»"  The  iehabitants 
Dossessiné  properties  outside  thèse  enclosures  also  had  their 
enclosure,  the  ramparts  of  the  city  bailt  and  maintained  at 
their  cost.  One  anderstands  non   each  a  division  mast  prodiice 
conflicts.  Por  example,  at  Pheims  within  the  walls  of  the  ci- 
ty were  enclosares  of  the  seoalar  lord  ihat  held  the  castle, 
that  of  the  archbishoo,  that  of  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral, 
and  that  of  the  abbey  of  3.  Remy*  Sometimes  a  narrow  street 
separated  two  enclosures  and  men  fouéht  from  one  wall  to  the 
other,  soie  yards  apart. 

In  the  country  armies  surrounded  their  camps  by  enclosures 
accordiné  to  the  Roman  tradition.  (Old  French  poem). 

Ko\e  i.p.A^iO»  îtomotv  au  ^c*or\.  Verse  5*725  e\  seo^, 

3ometimes  a  *ooden  enclosure  was  movable,  could  be  removed 

in  sections  and  transoorted  with  the  army,  when  it  chanéed  i 

its  camp* 

Dt0THRB3:Ds:PH0PRTST18w"fences  of  r.ands. 

2 
3reéory  of  Tours  relates   that  a  man  had  built  an  oratory 

to  S.  Martin  with  interlaced  branches,  and  that  he  had  estab- 

lished  himself  with  his  wife  in  that  arylum,  which  was  really 

but  an  çnclcaure  composed  of  wattles* 

Note  2.v4fe0«  BVet,.  îrowc.  BooV  YllI  • 

Durin^  the  middle  aées  as  in  our  time,  éardens,  orchards  a 
and  meadows  were  enclosed  by  wattles  or  oalisades.  (ôld  ^rench 
poem). 

Tf  one  refers  to  the  viénettes  of  manuscriDts,  oalisades  we 
were  composed  of  pointed  stakes  set  in  the  ^round  with  spaces 
between,  connected  at  bottom  and  near  the  toos  by  flexible  b 
branches  as  indicated  in  î^i^.  1. 
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a  part  of  tflese  7ast  rooms.  This  jford  ia  also  understood  as 

meaniné  a  little  ohamber,  cabinet  or  recess. 

■î 

Old  Frenoh  poem.  ). 

)^\c\\e\.  Xerse  2031. 

Tùe  movable  screens  are  still  30  oalled.  (3ee  Bictionnaire 
dtt  Mobilier.  Art.  Paravent). 


CI 


ÎLDTQR?.  ^ence.  ?nclosare.  grille.  Ohancel  Rail. 

An  obstacle  of  stone  or  wood  sarroundinc?,  fields,  oublie  or 
orivate  buildings,  or  also  a  certain  oart  of  an  édifice.  We 
shall  divide  this  Article  into: -  1,  external  enclosures  of  ci - 
cities  or  market  towns;  2,  enclosares  of  orivate  proDerties; 
3,  enclosures  of  the  choirs  of  churches. 

0L03URE3  D?  VILLES,  enclosures  of  Cities. 

Buriné  the  middle  aées  the  construction,  maintenance  and  é 
éuardiné  of  the  enclosures  of  cities  were  usually  left  in  ctei- 
rûe   of  the  inhabitants;  but  still  when  a  lord  claimed  to  hâve 
feudal  riants  over  a  city  or  a  oart  of  a  city,  he  established 
an  enclosure  at  nis  o'/rn  expense;  then  ,all  the  area  comprised 
within  that  enclosure  was  under  his  .iurisdictiou.  ??illiani  le 
Breton  and  Ri^ord  affirmed  that  îîhiliD  Auéust  ourchased  ail  t 
the  lands  needed  by  him  to  erect  the  walls  of  ^aris'  so  on  t 
tne  charters  of  his  tiice  thèse  enclosures  are  called  "'^alls 
of  the  kin^^"  "Résides,  that,"  says  Sauvai, '^''in  a  decree  of  1 
1261  the  parlaiment  teriBS  the  walls  of  éate  S.  Marceau,  "-^alls 
of  the  kin^.'*  In  a  word,  this  is  the  name  taken  by  the  walls 
of  Paris  in  1273,  12B0  and  1299,  in  two  aéreements  between  t 
the  kiné  and  S..  Merry,  the  other  between  Philip  the  Pold  and 
g.  Sloi;  and  in  the  permission  éiven  to  the  Templars  to  build 
at  the  éate  of  chaume.  Further,"  he  adds,"after  Philip  Aaéust 
had  completed  his  walls,  he  claimed  to  be  the  lord  of  the  la- 
nds and  places  that  they  enclosed,  and  for  that  in  the  univer- 
sity,  he  desired  at  first  to  take  from  the  abbot  of  the  reli- 
f^ious  of  S.  Germain  the  administration  of  .iustice  and  the  .iu- 
risdiotion  of  what  he  had  just  endowed;  he  did  the  same  in  t 
the  city  ?rith  reéard  to  the  bishop  of  Paris  and  the  lordshio, 
both  of  the  old  and  neif  city  of  S,  Germain,  as  of  the  new  and 
old  enclosure,  i.e.,  of  tne  auarters  of  S.  Germain  l'Auxerrois, 
of  3.  Honore  and  of  3.  Sustache,  whioh  he  had  also  included 
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restiné  on  three  feet  is  more  stable,  than  if  it  rests  on  tmj 
op  four,  "^off  the  portioo  of  the  oloister  of  the  abbey  of  Mont- 
3.  Michel  is  only  a  leràes  of  tripods. 

Hère  (42)  is  a  section  on  0  P,  and  (43)  is  an  internai  élé- 
vation of  thèse  arcades»  The  mouldinés  and  the  ornamentation 
recall  the  actual  Nornan  architecture  of  the  13  th  century.  T 
The  capitale  are  aiiply  turned  acoordiné  to  the  Anélo-Norman 
mode,  lithout  foliaée  or  crockets  around  the  bell,  The  caoitals 
of  the  arcade  attached  to  the  ivall  iJbovd  are-^Jècorated  by  bas- 
tard  crockets.  The  spandrels  between  the  arches  of  the  inter* 
ior  of  the  oortico  présent  beautifal  sunken  rosettes,  fiéures, 
the  Laab  surmounted  by  &  canopy  (Fié.  43),  then  above  the  arc- 
hes beiné  a  frieze  with  scrolls  or  little  rosettesod  beautifal 
work.  êetween  tûe  iaposts  of  the  diagonal  arches  of  the  litt- 
le vâults  are  carved  crockets.  This  cloister  was  comoletely 
oainted,  at  least  the  interior  and  between  the  two  rots^of  1 
little  coluinns.  At  B  (Pi^.  40)  is  the  sole-;entrance  from  the 
porticos  of  the  court,  althou^h  it  would  be  easy  to  climb  over 
tûe  low   wall  between  the  little  columns,  and  this  court  is  e 
entirely  covered  by  sheets  of  lead,  intended  to  collect  the 
rainitater  in  a  ^reat  cistern  reserved  beneath  the  church.  Udi- 
er  the  cloister  is  built  the  hall  of  the  chevaliers,  composed 
of  a  éroup  of  èolumns.  (Art.  Architecture  Monastiaue,  Fiés.  1 
13,  19);  beneath  the  ûall  of  chevaliers  is  •  lower  story.  Thus 
the  cloister  of  tûe  abbey  of  ]ilont-3. -Michel -en-Mer  is  situat- 
ed  at  tfee  top  of  an  immense  édifice,  and  its  porticos  are  ber- 
ne by  vaultsj  that  is  why  it  was  arranéed  to  éive  this  struc- 
ture an  extrême  liéhtness. 

The  Renaissance  erected  some  pretty  cloisters,  but  which  cr 
présent  no  peculiarity  worthy  of  notice.  The  ôaneral  arrange- 
ment of  cloisters  after  the  13  th  century  vary  little  in  France, 
as  we   hâve  already  stated,  and  the  détails  of  the  architecture 
alone  are  modified  accordiné  to  the  taste  of  each  epooh.  Thèse 
détails  find  their  places  in  the  Dictionary;  it  is  therefore 
useless  to  mention  them  hère. 

CLOTFT.   Enolosure.  "creen. 
Duriné  the  13  th,  14  th  and  15  th  centuries,  the  name  of  se 
screen  was  éiven  to  a  wooden  enclosure  established  in  the  ér- 
eat  halls  of  castles  to  protect  a  bed  from  the  wind,  or  only 
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to  this  riile,  especially  in  the  southern  orovinoes* 

ïo\e  l.p.A^^»  ^«'  o^e  X\kz   àro\t\.iNi«  ot  \>\V»  c\o\.8\er  Xo    \\\^   c 

îhus  the  oloiater  of  the  cathedral  of  Narbonne,  whioh  dates 
frooD  the  fibst  years  of  the  15  th  oentary,  ia  oomposed  of  a  s 
séries  of  arches  without  traoery,  separated  by  thick  buttresses.^ 

Fié.  33  présents  the  olan  efda^-qaaptepr'of  this  cathedral. 
A  A  we  rfive  the  ûorizontel  section  of  the  corner  oier,  and 
ât  F  that  of  one  of  the  other  oiers  at  the  soale  of  1  :  50. 
^i^.  ^9  sho*3  in  perspective  an  an^le  of  this  cloister. 

Tne  cloister  of  Narbonne  posserses  a  los?  wallf  the  arches 
are  hi^h,  oentpapjrcto  the  castom  of  the  bailders  of  the  Middle 
aéesf  it  is  covered  by  stone  slab  terraces,  orotected  by  a  b 
balustrade,  like  the  cloister  of  the  cathedral  of  Beziers,  wh 
which  dates  from  the  14  th  centary. 

The  cloisters  of  the  15  th  oentary  éenerally  iiffer  from  th- 
ose  of  the  14  th  only  by  the  décoration  of  the  buttresses,  t 
the  cofflpartments  of  the  tracery,  the  construction  of  the  vaa- 
Its,  and  the  détails  of  the  architecture.  Henoe  it  is  necessa- 
ry  to  occapy  oursel^es  i^ith  them  hère,  since  we  shall  find  t 
thèse  détails  in  the  différent  Articles  of  this  Dictionary. 

7?e  shall  close  »hat  we  hâve  to  say  on  thèse  monuments  by 
the  desoriotion  of  the  cloisters  of  the  abbey  of  Mont-s-Mioh- 
el-en-Mer,  one  of  the  most  curious  and  most  complète  ainon?5  t 
those  possessed  by  us  in  Ç'rance. 

We  tfivôrtiieaentire  ipîafc^of '^this  cloister,  haviné  a  vieif   of 
the  sea  on  the  side  A  by  obloné  and  very  narres»  Windows  (40). 
The  arcade  consists  of  two  rows  of  little  columns,  staééered 
as  iodicated  by  the  détail  of  the  anéle  of  the  plan  (41).  Poin- 
ted  arches  rest  on  the  little  colamas,  from  A  to  P  and  B  to  0 
on  the  exterior;  from  D  to  Bl  and  S  to  F  in  the  interior;  àhd 
very  acute  diaéonal  arches  are  turned  from  A  to  D,  A  to  S,  ? 
to  P,  B  to  ?,   ?   to  0,  etc.;  the  triangles  left  between  the  a 
arohivolts  and  the  diaôonal  arches  are  filled  like  the  sfand- 
rels  of  ordinary  vaalts.  It  is  évident,  that  this  System  of 
little  staééered  columns  is  more  able  to  resist  thrust  than 
the  mode  of  twin  columns,  for  the  diagonal  arches  A  D,  A  S, 
S  B,  etc.,  oppose  a  double  résistance  to  tnese  thrusts,  stayi - 
né  the  construction  and  renderin^  stable  the  two  ro'^s  of  col- 
umns. Besides  it  is  unneccesary  to  say,  that  the  ?fei^ht  rest- 
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The  arraHéements  of  cloisters  adooted  from  the  beéinainé  of 
the  1^  th  oentury  vary  little  antil  the  middle  of  the  14  th; 
thèse  are  alwaya  square  vaalts,  those  external  side  arches  are 
filled  by  tracery  ^lazed  in  the  upper  oart,  or  without  élass. 
în  the  14  th  century  the  cathedral  and  monastic  churches  beiaé 
less  rioh  than  they  were  in  the  1^  th,  retarned  to  cloisters 
composed  of  continuous  arcades,  like  the  primitive  Romanesque 
cloisters,  whose  porticos  are  covered  by  visible  carpentry  oc 
ifooden  ceilinés.  But  that  System  of  construction  is  no  lonéer 
that  of  tne  Romanesaue  cloister.  The  architatts  co!Dpose3  6f 
voissoirs  often  disappear  and  are  reolaced  by  openinés,  that 
much  resemble  a  éreat  balustrade.  The  south  side  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Bordeaux  bas  retained  a  cloister  built  accordin^  to 
that  method;  it  dates  from  the  14  th  century.  One  of  its  four 
Dorticos  is  connected  to  the  isolated  buttresses  of  the  cathe- 
dral, the  other  three  are  free. 

^iû.    36  présents  the  olan  of  an  anéle  of  the  cloister  of  t 
the  cathedral  of  Bordeaux»  At  A  we  hâve  traced  the  horizontal 
section  of  one  pier  at  the  scale  of  1  :  20.  On  a  continuous 
low  wall  rise  clusters  of  columns  with  much  ^reater  depth  than 
width.  Thèse  piers  are  eut  in  a  sinéla  block  of  stone,  and  th 
they  bear  an  arcade  with  each  trianéle  eut  in  a  single  block, 
as  indicated  by  Pié.  37,  which  éives  the  élévation  of  the  sec- 
tion of  the  cloister  of  the  cathedral  of  Bordeaux.  A  cornice 
composed  of  loné  blocks  of  stone  connects  the  whole;  a  modem 
addition  of  two  courses  of ostonsnloads  the  liéht  structure.  B 
Bat  formerly,  as  proved  by  the  présence  of  éaréoyles  still  in 
olace,  the  cornice  bore  a  éutter  on  ïfhich  rested  the  carpentry; 

ne   hâve  believed  it  nece.îsary  to  restore  the  orimitive  condi- 

-1 
tion  in  our  Pié.  37.   The  visible  carpentry  was  composed  of 

a  séries  of  braced  rafters,  retained  by  anchors  fixed  on  the 
corbels.  This  kind  of  construction  did  not  offer  éreat  stabil- 
ity;  nence  most  of  thèse  cloisters  were  overthroi«rn  by  the  thr- 
ust  of  the  carpentry  without  tiebeams,  and  in  the  IS  th  cent- 
ury men  resumed  tùe  method  adopted  by  the  13  th  century,  i.e., 
returned  to  cloisters  vaulted  srith  tracery  under  the  side  ar- 
ches, and  this  tracery  was  élazed.  Yet  there  are  exceptions 
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Bat  the  most  beautiful  cloister  preserved  to  as  (at  least  o 
in  part)  and  possessiné  a  second  story  is  oertainly  the  clois- 
ter of  the  catûedral  of  Roaen.  That  straoture  dates  from  aboat 
1240,  and  its  entirtty  and  its  détails  are  exeoated  with  éreat 
laxary  and  minate  care. 

^ié.  M   éives  us  the  elewation  of  one  of  the  bays  of  the  c 
cathedral  of  Roasa.  Thèse  bays  are  wide,  pierced  at  the  base 
by  foor  free  arches  borne  on  monolithic  little  coluinns.  Above 
tûese  arches  the  openiné  is  ^lazed.  The  archivolt  is  thick, 
coaaposed  of  tsio  rows  of  voassoirs,  tne  uoper  servin^  as  a  side 
arch  for  the  internai  vaalts.  Thèse  arciiivolts  support  a  éreat 
slope  penetrated  by  the  piers  and  aiulltî>Ds  of  the  twin  ifindoi^s 
of  the  second  story.  A  cornice  with  a  double  rosr  of  crockets 
and  a  balustrade,  whose  quatrefoils  alone  are  oerforated  and 
oroffn  the  second  story,  whioh  bears  the  («Bttep.  At  the  middle 
of  the  head  of  each  buttress,  entirely  srithout  ornament,  oro- 
.iects  a  éaréoyle  castiné  outside  the  îvater  collected  in  the 
Natter.  Pinnacles  surmounted  thèse  buttresses,  but  were  unfor- 
tanately  destroyed. 

Hère  (35)  is  the  olan  of  thèse  buttresses  and  of  one  bay  of 
the  éround  story.  3ne  sees  the  simolicity  and  li^htness  of  t 
this  construction.  The  entire  résistance  consists  only  in  th- 
èse buttresses  afid  the  souare  piers  aéainst  ihich  they  abut. 
As  for  the  openin^,  it  is  independent  of  the  structure  proper . 
There  is  no  need  to  say,  that  this  little  cloister  is  covered 
by  cross  vaalts,  composiné  a  séries  of  bays  of  obloné  plans; 
this  is  an  arranéement  éenerally  adopted  for  cloisters  in  the 
13  th  century  and  followed  later.  The  second  story  existed  at 
only  one  side  of  the  cloister,  and  contained  the  library  of 
the  chapter;  it  forraed  a  éreat  ùall  cover^  by  ceiled  carpen- 
try. 

YoXz   \.p.A5\.  'î^e  reifcoVna  ot  XV\.z   c\o\.8ter  ^z\\    \nto  rvxVn 
\)eca\ise  ot  o  «erVes  ot  ooer\.ooa6  oxv  t.\\e  vsaxxWa,  onà  \V\e  nef\ec\ 
\o   \b\\\.c\\  \\v\,8  precxous  oro\\\.\cc\\iro\  ruVn  xtas  \.et^»  "î^e  )li\xv\.s- 
tr\A  ot  Ho.r%\\\,v  o  s\\ov\  Wme  a\xvce  t^^^^'»>ved  ^M .  BaTt\\e\.ew\j  ai\  d 
làes^orets,  diocesoTv  orc\\\,\ec\a  ot  Botft«Tv,  voVtY,  \\\e  xaeons  ot  r 
Te8tOT\n|  \\\e  porta  aoat  do«oteà,  B\x\  tVve  \,odé\x\^s  ore  eatoX)- 
WaVed  Vw  \\ve  aecotvd  atorx^  oxvd  oVd  \,n  deatTo\^\,t\é  mùVoY  remoVxv» 
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rainsrater  in  a  cistern  placed  beneath  the  court.  Tt  sometiœes 
occurred  then,  t][iat  instead  of  disoharéiné  the  water  directly 
on  the  area  of  the  court,  and  to  avoid  carryxaiÉ  filth  into  t 
the  cistern,  drain  pipes  of  stone  were  placed  at  certain  dis- 
tances in  the  anéles  fopmed  by  the  buttresses.  (Art.  Conduite); 
or  if  éar.éoyles  were  adopted,  which  was  the  most  common  case, 
a  stone  channel  was  placed  below  them  entirely  aroand  the  co- 
urt, to  èollect  the  »ater  and  convey  it  to  the  cistern  throu- 
éh  openinés.  Sometimes  this  channel  was  a  little  subterranean 
éûtter  haviné  an  openiné  with  ératin^  under  the  mouth  of  eaoh 
éap^oyle»  More  rarely  the  area  of  the  court  was  paved  with  s 
slabs  like  the  area  of  the  antique  impluvium,  and  it  oonducted 
the  water  into  the  cistern  by  slopes  toward  the  middle»  Thus 
«ras  collected  not  only  the  sfater  falliné  on  the  roofs,  but  a 
also  that  received  on  the  entire  area  of  the  court..  The  court 
od  the  cloister  of  the  abbey  of  Mont-8.^-Mîchel-en-Mer  is  cov- 
ered  by  lead;  bat  we  shall  soon  h&ve   occasion  to  speak  of  that 
remarkable  cloister. 

3till  certain  oloisters  of  cathedrals  in  the  13  th  century 

were  particularly  surmouated  by  a  story,  probably  because  (ûf 

the  small  area  at  command  around  thèse  monuments  erected  at 

the  centres  of  populous  cities.  There  exists  at  Lanéres  the 

ruins  of  a  cloister  of  that  kind,  nfhich  is  not  an  a  very  éood 

style  and  belonés  to  the  middle  of  that  century. 

Fié.  33  présents  one  of  its  bays.  A  second  story,  pierced  by 

a  small  rectanéular  »indow  over  each  arch,  was  oerhaps  inten- 

ded  for  the  lodéiné  of  tëe  canons.  Hère  the  side  arches  of  t 

the  vaults  served  as  archivolts  of  the  opaniné  as  at  Noyon. 

The  rear  wall  of  the  cloister  of  the  cathèdral  of  Èanéres  is 

decorated  by  a  triple  arcade  beneath  each  side  arch,  support- 

ed  by  little  columns  and  caDitals  admirably  carved.  As  for  t 

the  buttresses,  thick  and  projectiné  for  the  heiéht  of  the  âr 

éround  story  to  abut  the  thrust  of  the  vaults,  they  are  sensi- 

bly  reduced  for  the  heiéht  of  the  second  story,  which  vas  cov- 

1 
ered  only  by  carpentry. 

àra\',  \X  >»cv8  Bo\,à  \iVi  t^c-  ào'»o\.TV  \\»en\\^  >^eore  o|o;  W  no\K  ser- 
vie» as  a  \BCVTe\\o\)iae  1 0"'^  «ieciXeTa  \,t\  f  rVxvàatoweB.  ^e  ào  x\o\  Vx\o\b 
\»\\o\,    \\\e    àomo\.x\    receVxseà    ^or    \\\e   «ç»\,e;    \)\i\    \»V\exv    W    Ve    àeeVreà 
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the  luxary  of  the  rnooks»  A  poet  of  the  13  th  centary  peceived 
at  the  court  of  3.  Louis,  Rutebeuf,  did  acnt  laœk  an  oppoptuni- 
ty  to  exercise  his  wit  a^ainst  the  reliéious  orders.  One  will 
.iudée  it  by  this  passage  taken  from  the  ''Vie  de  Sainte  ?iysa- 
bel::-  (old  Preaoh  poem), 

A  Huéaenot  oould  not  hâve  spoken  otherwisc  in  the  l6  th  cen- 
tury. 

Xote  \.v.A42>»  Oeuv) ,  comp ,  de  Viu\e\[>e\xt ,  co\\ec\eà  t>\(  i.  Jub- 
\tvo\«  ÇarV»»  183*9.  Lo  \a\<e  de  aaVxvte  ^\,>^ao>ûe\.  Yo\..  2.    p.  210. 

To  co7er  the  naked  internai  walls  of  the  oorticos  between 
the  corbels  supportiné  the  vaults,  they  were  decorated  by  pa- 
intin^s  and  even  sometimes  by  reliefs  and  arcades.  The  dois- 
ter  of  the  cathedral  of  Toul,  commenoed  aboat  1240  and  comp** 
leted  at  the  end  of  the  13  th  centary,  éives  us  a  pretty  orna- 
mentation  of  that  kind^ .consistiu^  of  a  séries  of  trefoil  ar- 
ches, beneath  eaèiiuone  beiné  sculotured  a  little  relief  borne 
on  a  sort  of  slidhtly  pro.jeotiné  slab. 

We  éive  (33)  one  of  the  internai  bays  of  this  cloister.^  Oa 
the  exteriop,  the  cloister  of  the  cathedral  of  Toal  oresents 
the  arrangement  aBaloéous  to  those  of  the  cloisters  of  >îoyon 
and  boissons,  exceot  that  the  side  arches  do  not  extend  thro- 
u^h  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  that  the  archivolts  of  the 
openinés  are  turned  «ithin  thèse  side  arches.  Thus  at  each  s 
side  of  the  battresses  remains  a  part  of  the  oier.  This  arran- 
gement is  less  frank  than  that  of  the  cloisters  oresented  ab- 
ove.  oesides  the  portico  was  not  élazed.  At  Toul  the  éutters 
of  the  cloisber  are  arranf^ed  in  a  spécial  nnaaner;  abova  the 
cornice  they  consist  of  a  course  of  stone  eut  accordiné  to  t 
the  slope  correspondiné  to  the  discharée  of  the  water,  which 
occors  by  éaréoyles  pierced  at  the  middle  of  the  head  of  each 
buttress.  (32). 

o\   \\ve    eTvà    ot    ^^e-   \08\    (,18   tXx'^    ccx\\\lr>^.    U.    Boea\B\\\sio\d   ¥\.nA\>^ 
t»»T\\s\\ed    \\ve   àro\B\.iv|a   ot    t^i«   c\o\8\er. 

Untîl  about  the  middle  of  the  13  th  century,  the  roofs  of 
cloisters  with  rare  exceptions  discharéed  the  »¥ater  directly 
on  the  court  without  éuttersf  the  oresence  of  éutters  is  an 
improvement  later  introduced  in  the  construction  of  cloisters. 
In  localities  =^here  spriné  water  was  lackiné,  men  profited  by 
the  roofs  of  the  cloisters  and  adjacent  halls  to  collect  the 


One  oan  observe  hère  the  différence  betwees  the  two  Buréan- 
dian  and  French  sohools,  the  first  is  bold  aod  eleéant  ifith  a 
mixture  of  rudeness,  eafllttfiiiiiresistanx  materials  and  knoîi4'né 
how  to  use  the  advantaées  resultiaé  from  their  nature,  the  o 
other  refined  and  sober,  avoidiné  exaééerations  and  eccentri- 
oities»  Yet  it  is  neoessary  to  believe  that  the  arohiteots  of 
the  trench  provinces  ifould  hâve  adopted  sich  a  simple  design 
of  their  oloisters.  The  love  of  luxury,  depressed  for  the  in- 
stant by  the  Sistercians,  resumed  a  new  fliéht  at  the  bedinn- 
iné  of  the  13  th  ceatary  amonë  the  reéular  reliéious.  At  that 
epooh  in  F'ranoe,  Ttaly,  Spain,  Germany  and  înéland,  the  monas- 
teries  saw  arise  cloisters  competiaé  in  extent,  richness  of 
materials  and  aoalpture.  In  Ttaly  men  then  erected  oloisters 
of  marble,  covered  by  sculptures  and  mosaios,  of  S,  Paul-wîth- 
in-tne  ^alls,  of  3.  John  lateran,  at  Rome;  in  Sicily  the  admi- 
rable and  immense  oloister  of  Montreale,  a  sin^ular  mixture 
of  Norman  architecture  and  or  Moorish  tradition;  in  France,  t 
the  beautiful  cloisters  of  S.  Leéer  and  of  S.  Jean-des-Viénes 
of  Sorssons.  We  shall  oocapy  ourselves  vrith  the  last  eiaisteç, 
in  which  the  reliéious,  ifhile  remaininé  faithful  to  the  prin- 
ciole  applied  with  such  éreat  sobriet'j  at  Noyon,  displayed  u 
BaaomDBon  luxury  of  sculpture. 

We  give  the  olan  (29)  and  the  external  élévation  (30)  of  o 
one  bay  of  tae  cioister:bf  3.  Jean-des-Viénes,  contemporary 
srith  that  of  Noyon.  The  oortico  of  the  éround  story  was  pro- 
bably  sarmounted  by  a  story  that  exists  no  lonéer.  The  buttr- 
esses,  the  tympanums  between  the  archivolts  are  covered  by  s 
sculpture.  The  plan  présents  a  multitude  of  little  columns, 
'/rhose  fanction  is  determined  by  the  arches  of  the  vaalts,  and 
^hioh  are  opowaed  by  capitals  finely  wrouôht,  whose  connection 
forms  both  in  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  portico  a  sér- 
ies of  brilliant  ornaments.  The  vaults  at  the  wall  side  as  at 
Noyon,  are  supported  by  oorbèis  sorinéin^  fpoa  human  heads. 
As  for  the  openinés,  the  roses  alone  were  élazed. 

us  \i^   ^,    Boe8\B\\\Bo\d,  diVocesoxv  aTc\vV\ec\  o^  So\.88on8» 

That  richness  so  éreatly  contradicted  the  prinoiple  of  the 
religions  orders,  that  it  did  not  fail  to  arouse  already  in 
the  13  th  oentury  blâme  or  ridicule.  One  is  too  much  disposed 
to  believe  that  the  l6  th  and  l7  th  centuries  alone  criticised 
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entipely  distinct  from  the  élazed  rose,  as  in  transitional  c 
cloisters,  such  as  those  of  ffontenay  and  Pontifpoide^  Tbat  ap 
arrangement  iras  not  loné  retained;  soon  the  entire  soace  com- 
orised  betneec  the  side  arches,  piers  and  base  wall,  was  fil- 
led  by  tracery,  bat  this  tracery  was  aotieottrely  élazcd  likB 
the  «iadows  of  the  side  aisles  of  a  ohurch.  Men  vrere  at  first 
content  to  élaze  the  apper  oompartments  and  to  leave  open  the 
soaces  between  the  liéht  colamns.  There  exists  a  cloister  of 
that  kind,  a  charminé  arraai^ement,  at  the  south  side  of  the 
oolleéiate  oharoh  of  3emur-en-Auxois.  Tt  is  very  small,  sinœ 
each  side  contains  only  t?ro  bays. 

Hère  is  its  entire  olan  (25)  at  a  scale  of  1  :  20.  Profitiné 
ifitn  rare  intelliéenoe  by  the  equal  thrasts,  that  at  the  ané- 
les  act  in  the  opposite  directions  and  therefore  neatralize 
each  other,  the  arohitect  instead  of  divine  to  thèse  angles 
a  considérable  thickness,  as  in  Romanesque  cloisters,  compos- 
ed  tne  pier  of  six  little  colamns  connected  todether  and  made 
of  a  sinéle  block  of  stone»  This  pretty  arrangement  éives  ac 
extraordinary  liéhtness  to  this  cloister,  while  retaininé  a 
perfect  solidity  for  it.  The  sole  resistiné  ooints  of  the  c 
composition  are  the  four  buttresses  olaced  at  the  middle  of  e 
each  face  of  the  porticos  and  dividtné  thèse  into  two  bays.  A 
■jfell  is  dad  at  the  centre  of  the  little  court. 

Fi^*  26  présents  the  section  and  élévation  of  one  bay  of  t 

the  cloister  of  3emur,  as  well  as  a  détail  of  the  piers  at  A. 

The  intervais  between  the  little  cloumns  not  beiné  glazed,  w 

uhile  the  compartments  of  the  tracery  above  the  arcade  were 

2 
so.   Thas  were  obtained  much  larôer  openinés  for  liéhtiné  the 

porticos,  than  in  the  Romanesque  oloisters,  neither  pain  nor 
wind  could  injure  the  persons  îfalkiné  beneath  the  porticos» 
The  roses  and  ooeninôs  of  the  ^lazed  tracery  formed  transpar- 
ent screens  opposed  to  the  wind  and  B^m^   The  sculpture  of  the 
capitals  is  very  beautiftil,  broad  and  abundant,  and  the  mate- 
rials  of  the  piers  are  of  larée  dimensions,  accordiné  to  the 
Buréundian  custom.  This  cloister  is  of  ttee  time  of  the  church, 
and  must  hâve  been  built  betveen  the  years  1230  and  1240. 

\xirc»,  axvà  \.n  part  d,e8\TOiged;  ^^^X  autt ^<^^^^^  *^t  ^^  remo\,i\a  Xo 
*\.>»e  o  coT«kp\eXe  \.âueQ  ot  t-Vve  fexveroX  orr atv|emeTi\,  o^  \-\s  cotva- 
\ruc\\.ox\    ot^à   o^    \.t«    àe\oV\B, 
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yo\c  l.p.^ST.  H.  lclupr\c\\  ^o\ier-t  V\i\ài\\^  eutruateà  \o  \jl8  \\ve 

Let  as  noif  retarn  to  the  cloisters  of  the  Gothio  epoch;  af- 
ter  ail  the  Romanesque  cloisters  offer  but  few  varieties,  and 
what  we  hâve  éiven  suffioes  to  afford  a  tolerably  comolete  i 
tdea  of  this  sort  of  structure.  It  is  not  the  same  with  clois- 
ters ereoted  duriné  the  Gothic  period,  particularly  at  the  t 
time  that  art  commeaced  to  develop  itself»  For  the  arohiteots 
of  tûe  13  th  century  the  ppoéramme  of  a  cloister  îias  a  preci- 
ous  thème,  of  whioh  they  could  make  the  best  use.  The  orient- 
ation, the  arrangement  of  a  cloister  tu  regard  to  ite  appead- 
aées,  the  needs  peculiar  to  eaoh  communitv,  the  nature  of  the 
raaterials,  the  necessity  for  enolosin^  some  portion,  of  leav- 
ing  the  rest  open,  the  remo?al  of  rainwater,  the  means  of  col- 
lectiné  this  water  ia  cisterns,  ail  that  must  and  did  arouse 
the  inventive  éenius  of  the  architects  of  that  epoch.  Tt  would 
be  diffioult  for  us  to  omit  nothiné,  in  tne  midst  of  so  many 
ruins  to  be  reéretted  (for  thèse  dépendances  of  our  churches 
hâve  nearly  ail  been  transformed,  devastated  or  demolished); 
ûowever  at  least  we  shall  attempt  to  make  known  the  successi- 
ve modifications  applied  to  thèse  structures,  and  to  présent 
the  most  complète  and  most  remarkable  examples,  that  time  and 
the  hand  of  man  nave  not  destroyed.  The  cloisters  still  stand- 
ing, abandoned  and  unused  today,  mostly  very  li^htly  construc- 
ted,  taud  daily  to  disappear,  and  car  labors  may  perpetuate 
for  study,  wotts  of  which  soon  will  no  ionéer  remain  a  trace. 

re^ottvVie,  \\vo\  a\.wce  \\\e  Wx^e  \,\va\  so^e  ot  \^cm  >Bere  Tiioàe, 
exowp"\»e«  ot  c\o\steT»  stVW  ex\ie\Vtv|  «ot^e  ^ears  8\.xvce  ore  xvs» 
àestroveà.  One  8\vo\x\à  tro  \>e  «urprVacd,  b^  \Y\V«;  W,^^  \vçx8  \otv| 
aV.noe  reW-Taô,  ^tqm.  \\\e«e  âtependonoea  o^  c\v\xTc\ve8,  onà  Oi\r6od.\^ 
^\xcV\  Xjetore  \\ve  "last  v^ears  ot  t\\e  \,a8t  ^le  Wv"^  century,  *08\ 
c\,o\8teT8  ot  ca\\veàroL\8  anà  oiû\>e^8  \»eTe  oY)ainàox\eà,  os  struct- 
ures »b\.\\\  tvo  Xoxvàer  eiv)^  reo8on  tor  existence. 

lie   hâve  already  seen,:"^that  at  Laon  the  constructors  had  éla- 
zed  the  upoer  openinés  made  beneath  the  side  arches  of  the  v 
vaults  of  the  cloister,  and  had  left  the  loiter  arches  open,  1 
like  the  old  Romanesaue  porticos.  Bat  at  taon,  althoaéh  this 
cloister  was  already  Gothic  in  its  vaults,  the  lower  openin??s 
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oolaii  C  will  be  set  vertioal,  while  the  little  coluœn  D  will 
be  let  iaolined  0.8  or  1.2  inch  from  3  H.  The  double  base  I 
beintf  made  of  a  ainéle  blook  of  stone,  as  well  as  the  doable 
capital  K,  the  two  little  oolamns  thus  form  an  aotual  shore 
reaistiné  tkesthrust  aotin^  in  the  line  L  M.  In  spite  of  thè- 
se preoaatioas  based  on  very  correct  observation,  time,  neél- 
eot  and  the  weakeniné  of  the  oarpentry,  badly  maintained  and 
deoayed,  still  caased  the  overthro»  of  most  colonnades  of  Ro- 
manesque cloisters  covered  by  «ooden  ceilinés.  But  irhat  bas 
permitted  us  to  state  this  interestiné  fact,  is  that  the  cen- 
tres of  the  bases  in  plan  are  almost  farther  apart  than  the 
centres  of  the  astraials  of  the  capitals  by  0^4,   0*3  or  even 
1.2  ins. ;  and  aéain  the  aliénment  of  the  low  wall   0  (that  oo- 
uld  not  change),  compared  with  the  primitivi  Internai  aliénm- 
ent  N  of  the  archivolts,  éiven  by  the  anéle  of  the  oloieter, 
that  coald  not  vary.  But  we  shall  nawe  occasion  to  enlarée  os 
thèse  précautions  of  constructors  in  settiné  architectural 
members  in  Art.  Oonstruction. 

To  close  what  ne   hâve  to  say  on  Romanesaue  cloisters,  «le  w 
will  mention  to  our  readers  the  cloister  of  S.  IJizier  (end 
of  12  th  century).  Its  construction  is  extremely  simple.  Tt 
consists  of  two  stories^of  porticoes,  that  in  the  ^round  sto- 
ry  beiné  of  masonry,  and  that  in  the  second  of  carpentry.  Fié. 
23  éives  toalf  the  éeneral  plan  of  this  cloister,  and  ?ié.   24 
is  its  section  with  the  élévation  of  the  porticos.  One  could 
not  build  two  stories  of  porticos  ;vith  more  economy.  The  lit- 
tle columns  and  bases  are  of  marble,  bein^  only  4.^  ins.  in 
diameter  (it  must  be  stated  that  marble  is  in  that  province 
a  rare  material);  they  stand  on  a  sinéle  oontinuous  course, 
80  low  that  it  cannot  be  considered  a  wall.  the  capitals  are 
very  much  enlaréed  and  are  of  stone,  like  the  architolts  and 
the  masonry  wall  above.  A  floor  covers  this  portico.  Above 
the  wall  forms  a  sill  on  which  are  set  brick  piers  at  the  an- 
gles and  at  the  middle  of  two  «ides  of  the  cloister;  then  are 
octaêonal  posts  of  wood  with  bases  and  câpitals  eut  in  the  s 
solid,  supportiné  loné  niâtes  set  on  edée,  on  whioh  are  fixed 
the  rafters,  whose  projection  shelters  the  entire  construction. 
One  woald  not  dare  today  to  erect  so  liéht  a  structure,  which 
owes  its  stability  to  the  extrême  simpilicty  of  the  means  em- 
ployed. 
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colttiB  G  will  be  set  vertical,  whilc  the  little  oolain  D  will 
be  set  iaolined  O.S  or  1.2  inch  froœ  G  H.  The  double  base  I 
beiné  made  of  a  single  block  af   stone,  as  nell  as  the  dosble 
caoltal  K,  the  two  little  columos  thas  forn  an  aotaal  shore 
resistinif  iksethrast  aotin^  in  the  line  L  M*  In  splte  of  thè- 
se précautions  based  on  very  correct  observation,  tlsa,  nejll- 
ect  and  the  ifeakenin^  of  the  carpentry,  badly  maintaised  and 
dsoayed,  still  oaused  the  ovcrthpow  of  most  colonnades  of  Ro- 
manesque oloisters  covered  by  looden  oeilinôs»  But  irhat  has 
permitted  us  to  state  this  interestiné  fact,  is  that  the  cen- 
tres of  the  bases  in  clan  are  almost  farther  apart  thao  the 
centres  of  the  astraeJals  of  the  capitals  by  0-^,  0*3  or  sven 
1,2  ins.;  and  aéain  the  aliénment  of  the  lo»  rail  0  (that  oo- 
uld  not  chanée),  compared  with  the  primitiiy.  internai  alignai- 
ent ^   of  the  archivolts,  éiven  by  the  angle  of  the  oloistar, 
that  ooald  not  vary.  But  we  shall  nave  occasion  to  enlarôe  en 
thèse  précautions  of  constructors  in  settinô  architectural 
members  in  Art.  flonstruction. 

To  close  ifhat  »e  ûave  to  say  on  Romanesque  cloieters,  ne  w 
will  mention  to  oar  readers  the  cloister  of  S.  Lizier  (end 
of  12  th  oentury).  Its  construction  is  extremely  simole.  It 
conàists  of  two  stories:îof  oortlcoes,  that  in  the  éround  sto- 
ry  beiné  of  masonry,  and  that  in  the  second  of  carpentrvî.  Fié. 
23  éives  half  the  éeneral  plan  of  this  cloister,  and  Pié.  24 
is  its  section  with  the  élévation  of  the  porticos.  One  could 
not  build  two  stories  of  porticos  with  more  economy.  The  lit- 
tle columns  and  bases  are  of  marble,  beiné  only  4.'^  ins.  in 
diameter  (it  must  be  stated  that  marble  is  in  that  province 
a  rare  material);  they  stand  on  a  sinéle  continuons  course, 
so  low  that  it  oannot  be  considered  a  wall.  the  capitals  are 
very  muoh  enlaréed  and  are  of  stone,  like  the  architolts  and 
the  masonry  wall  above.  A  floor  covers  this  portioo»  Above 
the  wall  forœs  a  sill  on  which  are  set  brick  piers  at  the  an- 
éles  and  at  the  middle  of  t»©  aides  of  the  oloisterj  then  are 
octa^onal  posts  of  wood  with  bases  and  capitals  eut  in  the  s 
solid,  supDortia;?  lon^  olates  set  on  edôe,  on  which  are  fixed 
the  rafters,  whose  projection  shelters  the  entire  construction. 
One  woald  not  dare  toiay  to  erect  so  litSht  a  structure,  which 
owes  its  stability  to  the  extrême  simpilicty  of  the  ineans  em- 
oloyed. 
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connected  by  beàs  of  mortar» 

As  for  tfae  shcd  roof  of  carpentry  that  covered  the  oloisterp, 
they  are  very  simplej  they  are  asually  oomposed  of  rafters  sap- 
oorted  by  braoes,  forminé  in  the  interior  an  obtuse  anéle  so- 
metimes  haviBé  an  inclined  poiD)ted  oeiliné  of  wood. 

Pi^.  21  éives  one  of  thèse  carpentry  roofs;   we  ha?e  repro- 
diiced  at  A  the  profile  of  the  ends  of  the  rafters,  This  carp- 
entry withoot  ties  thrust  aôainst  the  »all  of  the  portioo,  es- 
oecially  «fhea  this  sfall  was  not  maintained  by  piers  siiffioie- 
ntly  aear  toôether,  and  nhen  it  was  raised  on  a  lonë  ifoii  of 
little  ooapled  colomns»  Thus  1d  ^reat  part  the  reconstruction 
of  nearly  ail  Romanesque  oloisters  must  be  arrtibutted  to  the 
bad  coabination  of  this  carpentry,  that  must  hasten  their  ru- 
io.  We  should  note,  that  sometimes,  for  exajnole  a6  at  Moissao 
and  at  S^  Lizier,  the  little  oolumns  of  the  portioos  of  Roman- 
esque oloisters  are  coupled  and  soBetimes  sinéle^  when  sinéle, 
the  capital  is  much  îfider  in  the  sensé  of  the  thickness  of  t 
the  wall  than  in  the  other  direction;  when  couoled,  the  double 
capitals  are  often  made  of  a  sinéle  blook  of  stone,  as  irell 
as  the  two  bases,  so  as  to  better  connect  the  shafts  of  the 
little  columas  and  render  them  stable.  If  the  double  capitals 
are  independent  of  each  other,  there  are  then  abaouses  oonnec- 
tiné  the  coupled  columns  ander  the  imposts  of  the  archivolts. 
The  fréquent  overthrow  of  the  porticos  of  Romanesque  oloisters, 
produced  by  the  thrust  of  the  carpentry,  evidently  caused  the 
substitution  first  of  twin  columns  for  sinéle  columns,  and  th 
then  obliéed  the  oonstruotors  to  take  spécial  précautions  in 
placiné  thèse  little  twin  columns;  for  example  such  as  cuttiné 
the  coupled  capitals  in  a  sinéle  block  of  stone,  and  in  divine 
them  a  larée  volume  in  compariaon  to  the  diameter  and  heiéht 
of  the  column;  as  for  the  settiné  of  thèse  little  oolumns,  û 
éenerally  with  little  or  no  entasis,  the  inside  surface  beiné 
vertical  and  the  outer  one  beiné  sliéhtly  inclined,  or  ttoeuae 
arëuildin^  term,  beiné  alantiné  outside. 

An  illustration  is  necessary  to  nake  under^tood  this  précau- 
tion of  the  Romanesque  oonstruotors*  tet  (22)  be  the  section 
of  tfee  colonnade  of  a  oloister  supportiné  archivolts;  let  A 
be  the  interior  of  the  portico  and  P  the  court,  the  little 
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Perpiénan»  It  présents  a  t^reat  Quantltf  of  little  oolsmns  and 
capitals  of  marble  from  the  12  th  centary,  min^led  sitàû^ièn- 
and  oapitals  of  little  oolumns  trom  the  14  th  oentory,  Svide- 
ntly  rebsilt  at  the  latter  epoch,  the  oloister  of  Sine  was  t 
then  vaalted;  bat  the  side  arches  of  the  vaalts  do  not  extend 
throuéh  the  wall  of  the  porticosas  ='at  Panteoay  and  Pontfroide. 
The  aroliitects  were  content  irith  placiné  arches  in  threes  with 
a  square  pier,  either  taken  froi  the  piers  of  the  primitive 
oloister,  or  out  for  the  new  arranéement;  for  it  is  aecessary 
to  State  that  at  Sine  as  at  j/oissao,  besides  the  twin  coluans, 
there'îfflast  hâve  existed  in  the  12  th  century  rectanénlar  piers 
at  certain  distances  to  ^ive  nacre  strenéth  to  tÛese  loné  por- 
ticos,  as  also  at  S.  Michel  de  Caxa» 

Hère  (19)  is  a  portion  of  the  oloister  of^Elne,  whose  génér- 
al plan  is  a  lozenée  aoproachiné  a  sqaare.  At  A  are  seen  the 
oiers  that  teceive  the  imposts  of  the  transverse  and  diaéonal 

arches  of  the  vaults  construoted  ïiith  auach  care,.  Fié*  20  pre- 

1 
sents  the  section  of  this  cioittèr  airdcîaneexternal  bay.   In 

sculpture  this  oloister  is  the  richest  of  ail  those  still  ext- 
atiné  in  our  days  in  that  part  of  France.  The  replaoed  capit- 
als belonSiné  to  the  12  th  century  and  even  those  of  the  14 
th  are  ^ood  work;  the  shafts  of  the  little  columns  toward  the 
interior  of  the  oortico  are  ail  oovered  by  sculptures  of  éreat 
delicacy,  and  the  cast  constructors  sou^ht  to  approximate  as 
closely  as  èiiefièiald  to  the  style  adopted  by  the  architects 
of  the  first  oloister.  One  can  take  into  account  this  effort 
of  the  tflfluence  of  the  Romanespue  arts  in  the  middle  of  the 
14  th  century  in  thèse  provinces,  if  he  examines  the  little 
columns  belonéiné  to  thèse  t«fo  epochs  (12  th  and  14  th  centu- 
ries), that  we  éive  in  Art.  Colonette. 

Xo\e  i.p.^îA.  Xïe  o\De  Wvese  àro>ft\n|8  atvà  Wvose  ot  S.  )4\c\ve\ 
à.t   Cux»  to  \\ve  couT\e«\i  ©t  H.  LoVisne,  àVoceacvTv  0Tc\v\\ect  ot 
j^ucV,  \»\\o  meoBWTftâi  atvà  àreuB  \Y\c  c\oV«\eT  ot  ^\Tve  ^or   \\\e  Com- 
»V«s\>ot\  ot  lS\.«tor\.co\.  )iOT\umetits. 

We  aslo  hâve  an  example  of  this  rebuildiaé  in  the  oloister 
of  the  old  church  of  3.  Papoul  near  Castelnaudary.  This  was 
rebailt  in  the  14  th  century  with  fragments  from  the  beginniné 
of  the  13  th.  Bat  3.  Papoul  îfas  poor;  the  porticos  were  simp- 
ly  covered  by  carpentry,  and  the  little  twin  columns  9fere  re- 
bailt with  small  octagonal  tiles  set  on  each  other  and  connec- 
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enolosure,  pnesent  to  the  eyea  of  passera  motives  of  décorat- 
ion, that  mask  the  lajïored  and  èold  effect  of  thèse  structures. 
Their  anéles  viewed  from  several  points  at  the  end  of  the  str- 
eets  surroundiné  thèse  éreat  monaftents,  were  espeoially  déco- 
rated  by  some  statue  of  a  saint,  before  which  was  huné  a  lan- 
tern  at  niéhti  and  to  obstruot  passasse  as  little  as  possible, 
as  at  iaon,  thèse  anôles  were  sapported  on  pendentives,  colu- 
mns  or  corbellinÉ^s,  more  or  less  decorated  by  «oi|)1ïtares.  As 
for  the  doorways  of  the  cloisters  of  oathedrals,  whea  they  op- 
ened  directly  on  the  public  street,  they  ifere  usually  of  ér- 
eat  simolicity,  so  as  to  leave  to  the  oortals  ail  their  impor- 
tance «ofl  their  richness,  ♦ 

But  before  éoiné  farther  and  leaviné  the  Romanesaue  cloist- 
ers of  the  southern  provinces,  ^e   must  stateHhat  niany  of  th- 
èse cloisters  vrere  reboilt  duriné  the  13  th  and  14  th  centur- 
ies. Thèse  Romanesque  cloisters,  as  we  hâve  stated,  were  com- 
posed  of  continuons  porticos  formed  of  little  columns  support- 
iné  archi?olts,  that  sustained  the  eave  of  the  roof.  This  mode 
of  construction  was  sufficient  to  reoeive  visible  carpentry 
or  a  wooieaooeiliné.  A  cloister  of  the  12  th  century  dépendant 
on  the  ohurch  of  3.  Michel  de  Cuxa  near  Prades  retains  the  p 
primitive  arranâfemeot  of  porticos  covered  by  carpentry.  It  is 
composed  of  rows  of  little  columns,  sinéle  and  not  couoled, 
only  interrupted  at  certain  distances  by  square  piers,  in  or- 
der  to  maintain  that  loné  arcade  in  tts  vertical  plane. 

Hère  (17)  is  a  portion  of  the  plan  of  this  cloister;  in  the 
lenéth  of  each  row  of  columns,  there  are  only  anéle  piers  and 
two  intermideate  piers  A,  that  maintain  the  arcade  npriéht.  T 
The  little  ooloans  bein^  single  and  not  twin,  are  short  and 
stampy;  we   éive  (18)  a  part  of  the  arcade  entirely  built  of 
marble  from  Villef ranohe;  at  B  is  traoed  the  section  of  thés 
arcade  with  the  anéle  jBier. 

But  from  the  13  th  century  vaults  prevailed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  cloisters,  and  at  that  epooh  most  of  the  Romanesque 
porticos  withoat  vaults  (this  was  the  éreatest  nuaber)  were  t 
taken  down  to  be  covered  by  cross  vaults.  However  in  the  sou- 
theri  provinces,  the  little  columns  and  capitals  beiné  most 
freqaently  of  marble  and  of  beantiful  work,  they  were  retain- 
ed  as  muoh  as  possible,  causiné  them  to  enter  the  new  arrange- 
ment. This  rebaildiné  is  especially  visible  in  the  beautiful 
cloister  of  the  abbey  of  Sine,  situated  at  some  leaéues  from 
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is  aetaally  only  a  oerforated  partition,  that  does  not  load 
the  three  little  columns  intended  to  carry  it.  The  sinéle  por- 
tico  of  the  oloister  of  the  cathedral  of  tiaon  is  very  near  the 
charch,  and  its  openinôs  are  tonard  the  northl  the  oloister 
ïfoald  then  hâve  been  ^looœy  and  dark,  if  the  arohitect  had  not 
taken  the  précaution  to  cause  the  sunshine  to  enter  by  square 
vfindows  pieroed  ia  the  enolosintf  wall  of  tbe  side  next  the  s 
Street  at  the  south.  This  wall  is  thiok  at  its  base  and  «rith- 
out  offsets,  to  avoid  deposit  of  filth,  and  recèdes  above  tla^ 
sorinôinô  of  the  vaults,  then  allowiné  to  aooear  the  little 
bttttresses  at  the  thpusts. 

We  éive  (15)  a  portion  of  this  wall,  seea  from  the  exterior, 
which  explaifls  what  we  hâve  gat*  said.  A  beaatiful  carved  cor- 
nice  crowns  it,  and  supports  the  carpentry  roof  oovered  by  si 
slates.  To  diséuise  the  nonotony  of  this  wall,  that  masks  one 
side  of  tèe  church,  the  arohitect  had  the  idea  of  arranginé 
at  one  of  its  aoôles  (that  toraed  toiard  the  south  portai)  a 
sort  of  éreat  bottress  serviné  as  a  éable  for  the  roof  of  the 
oloister,  to  decorate  its  head  on  the  street  by  a  figure  of 
an  aniSèl  surmounted  by  a  canopy,  and  freeiné  the  lower  part 
of  the  anéle  by  supportiné  it  on  two  colnmns,  so  as  to  remove 
its  acuteness.   This  motive  is  only  parely  ornamental  and  an 
arranéemeat  for  the  square  return,  which  is  very  beautiful;  we 
shojr  it.(l6).  It  éives  an  opportunity  to  emphasize  aéain  the 
qualities,  always  novel  and  unexpected,  that  distinéuish  the 
architecture  of  that  epoch,  and  with  what  art  the  architects 
kneîf  how  to  dérive  from  an  ordinary  necessity  an  ornamenta, 
treatment.  Hoiff  were  that  oriéinality  and  fertility  extinéuish- 
ed  amoné  us,  to  be  replaced  by  conventional  forms,  foreseen 
event  before  exécution?  That  is  a  éreat  question,  which  there 
is  not  time  to  solve  hère»  He   are  content  to  mention  this  ex- 
ample,  that  like  so  many  others  will  support  what  we  ôh«èl  hsve 
to  say  on  the  couses  of  this  décadence  of  the  architectural 
éenius  of  our  oountry.  (Arts.  Goût,  Style). 

to  X\^z    8\a\ue  ot  X\iZ    a^ièeX-,  \xer\voips  cvtio\>\ftr  ex\.8\eà  \\\cre  \De- 
^ore  \\v(x\  epoc\v.  ne  o»e  \-\ve  droM!\.Tv|«  ot  t\\\,8  cXoVster  \o  il. 
Boes>»\.\«o"V,à,  orc\v\\.ec\.  ot  X\kz   coWveàraX  o^  Loon. 

Almost  always  the  external  walls  of  the  oloisters  of  cathe- 
drals,  walls  that  most  préserve  the  appearance  of  a  riéorous 
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for  the  openinés  alreadf  suôéest  the  tracery  aoplied  à  little 
later  iittiieabays  of  the  cloister,  The  oloister  of  Fontfroide 
aérer  had  a  second  story,  but  was  covered  by  a  terraoe  of  st- 
one  slabs,  so  as  to  take  the  least  possible  heiéht  above  the 
vaalts,  thus  to  permit  openintfs  above  thèse  coveriaés  to  liéht 
adjacent  halls.  (Art.  Dallaée).  In  fact,  the  side  aisle  oî   t 
the  ohurch  ad.joininô  the  south  portioo  of  the  clcaister  reoei- 
ves  its  liéht  throaéh  Boiind  headed  Windows,  whose  sills  are 
Dlaced  direotly  over  the  terraoe»  The  eyes  opeaed  in  the  tym- 
DanuMS  of  the  arohivolts  of  the  oloister  of  Fontfroide  were 
never  intended  to  be  ^lazed;  but  it  is  eaey  to  understand,  t 
that  in  the  climate  more  damp  and  cold,  while  leaviné  the  ar- 
cade ooen  one  could  élaze  thèse  eyesaand  thus  proteot  the  mo- 
nks  from  rain  and  wind,  if  not  to  modify  thë  external  tempér- 
ature, for  the  arcades  are  ao  low  and  the  Dorticos  are  coœpar- 
atively  so  deep,  that  assuminé  the  eyes  tocbe  élazed,  the  wmd 
could  not  drive  rain  on  the  pavement  of  thise  porticos»  Now 
there  still  exists  aloné  the  south  side  of  the  nave  of  the  c 
cathedral  of  Laon  a  cloister,  which  fulfils  exactly  thèse  last 
conditions.  The  narrow  spaoe  at  the  disposai  of  the  architect 
did  aot  allow  him  to  éive  this  cloister  the  sqiaare  form  in  p 
plan;  it  is  only  a  portico  composed  of  seven  bays  faciné  the 
cBurch  and  connected  with  it  by  a  sinéle  bay,  so  that  the  yard 
éives  a  rectanéle  haviné  a  lenéth  of  seven  tiïïies  its  -.Tidth. 

?i^.  13  présents  the  plan  of  inportion  of  this  cloister.  Tt 
is  covered  by  cross  vaolts,  and  dates  from  the  first  years  of 
the  13  th  century.  But  at  Laon  the  vaults  hâve  no  side  arches; 
consegaently  thèse  do  not  penetrate  the  construction,  and  do 
not  présent  on  the  exterior  a  séries  of  éreat  archtfolts  from 
one  pier  to  the  next,  as  at  Pontenay  and  at  Fontfroide.  Thèse 
piers  are  abutted  bji  pro.jectiné  buttresses,  and  (14)  the  arc- 
ade is  surmounted  by  rose  Windows  inserted  beneath  the  vaults. 
Thèse  roses  were  élazed  and  not  the  arcade;  thtas  was  obtained 
a  suitable  shelter  and  openinés  sufficient  to  liéht  the  port- 
ico. The  little  colurans  of  the  arcade  are  of  a  iimestone  sch- 
ist  as  stroné  as  marble,  which  permitted  the  constructors  to 
make  them  smallî  the  piers  and  buttresses  are  built  in  cours- 
es and  carry  the  entire  weiéht  of  the  construction,  for  one 
will  note  iu  examininé  the  section  (Fié.  14),  that  the  wall 
pierced  by  roses  above  the  arcade  is  very  thin,  1.15  ft.,  and 
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indeed  be  eatirely  Roœanesque,  its  vaalts  are  Roman  wililaoat 

diagonal  arches,  its  larée  and  small  arches  are  round,  and  o 

one  already  feels  there  the  beéinniné  of  the  transition  froai 

the  System  of  construction  of  the  11  th  to  that  of  the  13  th 

ceatury.  At  Pontfroide  the  transition  is  still  more  ad?anced, 

althouéh  the  mode  adopted  is  the  saae  as  at  Pontenay^  Fontfro- 

1 
ide  is  a  little  abbey  near  Narbonne;   its  cloister  is  very 

«fell  preserved. 

cVe  me  paa»  o\)Tup\\>i  ^ro^».   oive  proxaVuce  Xc    oTvo-t^xer,  \»^oteioeT 
àVfttonce  «et>oTo\eB  \\ve».  SexveraX  oTroT\*eme*t8  are  coxvoeTneà 
\\ere,  xvo\  àet,oV\«  ot  orc\\\. lecture,  oxvà  «e  >t\o»e  qXreaà^  «oVà, 
\\\o\  \>^e  tfconaeWo  e»\a>D\\a\vmen\,s  cxcteà  unàer  o  ux\\.tov^  àVrec- 
tVoiv,  i*\vet\  \\ve^^  >oe\on|eà  \c  \Yve  ea^^e  order,  ■•>»Y\o,\e\>eT  WxeVr 
\oco\Votv  Vii  \\ve  «ea\eTiv  \,erT\,\orY- 

We  éive  (il)  the  plan  of  one  bay  of  the  porticos  near  an  a 
an^le.  This  cloister  dates  from  the  first  years  of  the  la  th 
ceatury,  it  forms  a  rectanéle  coMpDÉiiiiét'five  bays  on  two  si- 
des  and  four  on  the  two  others;  thèse  bays  are  covered  by  cr- 
oss vaults,  and  thèse  vaults  are  of  éreat  interest  for  the 
history  of  construction. (Art.  nonstruction).  As  at  ^ontenay, 
the  porticos  are  comcosed  of  piers  between  which  open  three 
or  four  arches  sapported  by  tsfin  colurans  of  veined  white  mar- 
ble,  with  oapitals  of  the  same  materialj  the  rest  of  the  str- 
ucture is  of  stone.  The  side  arches  of  the  pointed  cross  va- 
ults on  a  sauare  plan  penetrate  the  arcade  and  form  pointed 
arches  on  the  exterior,  while  the  arches  of  the  arcade  are  s 
still  round.  The  tracery  is  hère  frankly  only  a  filliné  indep- 
endent  of  the  construction,  a  sort  of  perforated  enolosure. 

Hère  (12)  is  an  élévation  of  bays  near  the  corner  and  a  sec- 
tion of  the  portico^  A  beautiful  chapter  hall  opens  on  this 
cloister;  we  shall  hâve  occasion  to  speak  of  it  in  Article 
Salle  li^apitulaire.  Tf  the  System  adopted  at  Fontfroide  is  the 
same  in  principle,  as  that  used  in  the  cloister  of  Fontenay, 
the  détails  of  the  architecture  are  much  richer;  the  archi- 
volts  are  moulded,  as  well  as  the  eyes  pierced  in  the  tympamms 
of  the  baysi  the  capitale  of  the  arcade  are  freely  scnlptured; 
the  little  cjlumns  are  slender  and  well  detached  from  the  cm- 
struotion,  thanks  to  the  material  employed.  There  is  a  éreat 
advafoe  indeed  toward  the  System  adopted  in  the  13  th  century. 
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traoes  afid  beaatiful  fragments  are  foand.  At  the  centre  rose 
a  oolttœn  to  the  impost  of  the  former  oro3s  vaults,  around  it 
beiné  the  basin  of  the  lavatory. 

Hère  (S)  is  the  plan  of  the  portion  of  the  oloister  of  the 
abbey  of  f'ontenay  to  sfhioh  the  lavatory  was  attaohed.  The  ar- 
ranéenneat  is  monamental,  the  architecture  is  severe,  and  the 
construction  is  oompoaed  of  admirable  materials;  at  A  is  the 
refectory,  rebuilt  in  the  13  th  century,  at  B  is  the  portico 
and  at  C  the  basin. 

He   présent  (9)  one  of  the  bays  of  the  cloister.  Saoh  portico 
of  this  cloister  consists  of  eiéht  bays,  éiviné  a  perfect  sq- 
uare in  plan.  The  éreat  archivolts  of  the  entranqes  to  the  la- 
vatory are  decorated  by  mouldings,  and  the  piers  are  very  rich. 
Thèse  piers  are  abutted  by  battresses  extendsd  to  the  éround; 

-s 

and  the  arohivolts  of  the  porticos  are  without  mouldinés.  Thèse 
arohivolts  are  the  pénétrations  of  the  internai  cross  vaults, 
30  that  the  construction  is  perfectly  indicated  on  the  exter- 
ior.  The  iinposts  of  the  cross  vaults  rest  beside  the  wall  on 
detaohed  columns.  The  construction  of  this  oloister  is  well 
understood  and  built  of  materials  of  larée  dimensions:  the  p 
Diers  between  the  bases  atfdbtèe  capitals  are  of  a  single  blo- 
ck,  »hich  éives  a  ^rand  air  of  strenéth  to  the  structure.  To 
complète  the  entirety  of  the  cloister  of  i^ontenay,  hère  (10) 
is  the  arrangement  of  an  an^le  pier  with  the  .iunction  of  the 
arohivolts  intersectin^  the  sauare. 

ît  would  appear  that  the  cloisters  of  the  Cistercian  estab- 
lishments may  hâve  served  as  a  tyoe  (from  the  point  of  vien 
of  the  construction)  for  most  of  the  cloisters  erected  durind 
the  13  th  century.  From  the  instant  ?ïhea  were  adopted  cross 
vaults  to  cover  the  porticos,  there  vvas  indeed  no  better  and 
wiser  way  than  that  used  by  the  order  of  Citeaux»  There  were 
required  résistant  poin  s  of  support  because  of  the  re^ularly 
spaced  thrusts  of  this  sort  of  vaults,  and  the  interval  betw- 
een thèse  points  of  support  was  reserved  for  the  ooenin^.  The 
side  arches  of  the  cross  vaults  naturally  aopear  as  the  exter- 
nal  arohivolts  between  the  piers.  The  primitive  cloisters,  c 
oompared  to  similar  oontinuoas  arcades  like  the  cloisters  of 
woissac,  3.  Michel  de  Cuxa  near  Prades  were  suited  for  cover- 
ioôs  of  oarpentry,  but  oould  not  be  arran^ed  in  bays  for  cross 
vaults.  Althoaéh  the  oloister  of  the  abbey  of  Pontenay  may  1 
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indeed  be  eatirely  Hoffiaaesqoe,  Its  iraalts  are  Roman  witiaovt 

diaéonal  arches,  its  larée  and  small  arches  are  rouod,  and  o 

one  already  feels  there  the  beéinniné  of  the  transition  from 

the  System  of  construction  of  the  11  th  to  that  of  the  13  th 

ceatury.  At  Pontfroide  the  transition  is  still  more  advanced, 

althoaiSh  the  mode  adopted  is  the  saie  as  at  Pontenay»  Fontfro- 

1 
ide  is  a  little  abbey  near  Narbonne;  its  cloister  is  very 

well  preserved. 

o\.e  »e  po«a  QY)Twp\\>^  ^roit.   one  \>voxD\.iice  \o  otioWver,  mYvote^er 
àVstotiCe  »epaT0\e»  Wxem,  SeneroX  aTroTv|emeu\B  ore  coivcerneà 
\vere,  xvot  d,eto\,\«  ot  orcVVtectuTe,  o^^à  «e  \vo»e  «^Teaà^  soVà, 
t\\cv\  \,\\e  nonaBWc  e«\,oi>B\\s\MteTv\»  acXefli  ui^àer  o  un\to^^  àVrec- 
\\.oiv,  ^\\en  \\ve\^  ^oeVoxvfeeâL  \©  \-X\e  sawe  or^er,  ^\\cx\e\>CT  \\\e\T 
\.oca\Von  Vm  \Y\e  «eateriv  tevTWor^, 

We  éive  (il)  the  plan  of  one  bay  of  the  porticos  near  an  a 
an^le.  This  cloister  dates  from  the  first  years  of  the  la  th 
ceatury,  it  forms  a  rectangle  compDÉiiiiéff ive  bays  on  two  si- 
des  and  four  on  the  two  others-  thèse  bays  are  covered  by  cr- 
oss vaults,  and  thèse  vaults  are  of  éreat  interest  for  the 
history  of  construction.  (Art.  rjonstruction).  As  at  Ç'ontenay, 
the  porticos  are  comoosed  of  piers  between  which  ooen^three 
or  four  arches  sapported  by  twin  columns  of  veined  srhite  mar- 
ble,  with  capitals  of  the  saœe  materiali  the  rest  of  the  str- 
ucture is  of  stone.  The  side  arches  of  the  pointed  cross  va- 
ults on  a  saaare  plan  penetrate  the  arcade  and  form  pointed 
arches  on  the  exterior,  while  the  arches  of  the  arcade  are  s 
still  round.  The  tracery  is  hère  frankly  only  a  filliné  indep- 
endent  of  the  construction,  a  sort  of  perforated  enolosure. 

Hère  (12)  is  an  élévation  of  bays  near  the  corner  and  a  sec- 
tion of  the  portico»  A  beautiful  ohapter  hall  opens  on  this 
cloister;  we  shall  hâve  occasion  to  speak  of  it  in  Article 
Salle  Xapitulaire.  Tf  the  System  adonted  at  Pontfroide  is  the 
same  in  principle,  as  that  used  in  the  cloister  of  Pontenay, 
the  détails  of  the  architecture  are  much  richer;  the  archi- 
volts  are  moulded,,  as  well  as  the  eyes  pierced  in  the  tympanims 
of  the  baysi  the  capitals  of  the  arcade  are  freely  sculptured; 
the  little  calamns  are  slender  and  well  detached  from  the  ccn- 
struotion,  thanks  to  the  material  employed.  There  is  a  éreat 
advaioe  indeed  toward  the  systein  adopted  in  the  13  th  century. 
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court  and  forœerly  serviné  as  a  lavatory, 

We  éive  (7)  a  portion  of  the  oorticos  of  the  cloister  of  Th 
Thoronet.  At  the  tio  anéles  of  intersection  of  thèse  oortic- 
os on  the  level,  the  intersection  of  the  tunnel  vaults  éives 
two  cross  vaults  strenéthened  by  diaéonal  arches. 

Xo\e  l.p.Aîl»  See  JiTC>\\.^,  les  mon.  \\\s\.  ot  \\\e  J4\i^\b\ty  ot 
Stote,  t)^e  àTo>»\xv|  ot  t\\\.s  o\»bev  »o4.e  \)^  ^  •  QuesteX, 

The  capitals  of  the  detached  oolumns  are  without  sculptures, 
'/ery  siiple  olaws  deoorate  the  anéles  of  the  bases,  rather  f 
for  solidity  than  for  décoration.  The  first  course  of  the  por- 
tioe,  of  squared  stones  without  mouldinés,  séparâtes  the  pave- 
ment of  the  cloister  from  the  court  and  serves  a*s  a  bench?  a 
another  bench  exists  on  âapart  of  the  rear  wall.  ??hatever  the 
rodeness  of  this  architecture,  it  does  net  /ail  to  hâve  a  ^ra- 
nd  character,  and  it  is  well  understood  as  construction,  for 
the  tunnel  vault  cannot  push  piers  of  that  depth  loaded  by 
the  masonry  portico  of  the  second  story.  Entire  absence  of 
mouldinés  and  profiles,  only  some  indispensable  bands  eut  be- 
veled,  to  protect  the  external  surfaces  and  to  receive  cente- 
riné  to  serve  for  turniné  the  arches  and  vaults.  No  appearan- 
ce  of  closures  or  of  élass,  the  aoper  Windows  themselves  were 
often  without  it,  esoecially  in  southern  provinces. 

Yet  this  affectation  of  sinoplicity  in  the  construction  of  C 
Sistercian  cloisters  was  already  softened  at  xhe  end  of  the 
12  th  century  by  the  influence  of  the  monastic  establishments 
of  Cluny,  which  were  very  far  from  orofessiné  the  same  riéor 
in  their  édifices.  Thus  throuéhout  ail  France  architecture  t 
teaded  on  the  contrary  to  become  richer  in  spite  of  the  orin- 
ciples  orofessed  by  3..  Bernard.  We  find  in  the  same  province 
of  that  celebrated  abbot,  not  far  from  Montbard,  in  the  abbey 
of  Pontenay  (Art.  Architecture  Monastique,  Fié.  9  bis)  a  clo- 
ister, that  still  retaininé  the  éeneral  cistercian  arrangeme- 
nts just  stated,  yet  already  présents  a  certain  eleéance  and 
a  less  primitive  construction.  This  cloister  has  no  second  st- 
story  and  consists  of  a  portioo  in  the  éround  story,  covered 
by  Roman  croas  vaults,  whose  bays  are  composed  of  round  aroh- 
ivolts,  aad  are  divided  by  double  arches  supported  on  coupled 
oolumns.  Its  southern  portico  opened  on  the  refectory,  and  w 
was  aocompanied  by  a  beautiful  open  hall,  in  the  middle  of  w 
wfcich  was  the  lavatory.  That  hall  is  now  destroyed,  but  the 
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of  tûeir  abbeys  ^   particalar  architeotaral  oharacter,  pecaliar 
to  that  order  and  which  merits  beiné  stadied.  They  rcnounced 
those  Itéht  portlcos  most  frequently  oovered  by  oarpeatry,  aad 
whioh  reoalled  the  antique  impluviam,  preferriné  vaalts  to 
woodworlf  in  ail  their  structures,  rejeotiné  sculptare  and  vain 
ornaments,  they  erected  oloisters  remarkable  fy  their  appear- 
anoe  of^stlTBBtfChaand  duration.  (At  the  tiine  when  that  order 
ereoted  in  a  fef  yeaps  a  considérable  number  of  monasteries 
orer  the  eatire  area  of  lestera  Europe),  thèse  were  composed 
of  tfreat  piers  separatiné  tunnel  or  cross  vaults,  between  wh- 
ich  is  olaced  a  low  and  depressed  openiné,  that  tather  has  t 
the  appearance  of  a  séries  of  openinés  in  a  thick  wall,  than 
of  a  portioo.Tîie«8  no  longer  remains  a  traoe  ^f  the  mother  a 
abbeys  of  Giteaux  and  Glairvaux;  but  ife  àofsess  a  very  éreat 
number  oôntemporaneous  with  those,  and  ifeVe  built  at  the  time 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Oistercians.  In  the  South  we  see  still 
standiné  those  of  the  abbeys  of  Thoronet,  Silvaoane  on  the  b"  ': 
bank  of  the  Duranoe,  and  of  Senanaue,   vfhich  assume  those  sé- 
vère forms.  To  explain  clearly  the  pcoôranme  éiven  by  the  mo- 
ther abbey  of  Citeaux  to  its  dauéhters  for  the  construction 
of  cloisters,  for  thèse  ^ere  built  accordiné  to  orecise  inst- 
ructions ^iven  by  the  head  of  the  order  (Art.  Architecture 
Monastique),  an  illustration  is  necessary. 

We  shall  take  as  a  tyoe  the  cloister  of  the  abbey  of  Thorcjn- 
et»  This  cloister  accordin^  to  the  éeneral  custom  has  four  d 
Dorticos  built  north  of  the  church.  That  alOBjE!  the  wall  of 
the  nave  is  at  a  hiéher  level  than  the  other  porticos,  and 
has  only  a  éround  story,  while  a  second  story  is  overithe  ot- 
hers*  This  second  story  consists  on  a  portico  formerly  suppcart- 
in^  a  simple  carpentry  roof,  and  ^ives  entrance  to  the  dormi- 
tories  and  varions  services»  The  porticos  of  the  éround  story 
oresent  a  séries  of  éreat  piers  1.6  ft.  front  by  4.9  ft.  deep, 
connected  by  archivolts.  A  sinéle  column  is  set  between  the 
Diers  and  supports  smailltwin  arches,  above  ifhich  in  theftynro- 
anum  is  a  round  openiné.  A  round  tunnel  vault,  strenéthen^d 
at  reéular  distances  by  transverse  arches  borne  on  corbels, 
oovers  the  portico  beside  the  church.  Pointed  taofiel  vaults  c 
cover  the  three  other  porticos.  The  north  Dortico,  whose  floor 
is  lower  than  those  of  the  two  oorticos  at  Bast  and  West,  is 
accompanied  at  the  middle  by  a  hexagonal  hall  openin^  on  the 
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if  we  examine  the  seotioB,  Pié.  5f  «^e  see  that  the  section  of 
the  tunnel  vaalt  is  a  rampant  aroh,  and  that  the  corbels  A  s 
aoDpoptiné  the  impoats  of  the  traasverse  arches  at  the  vrall 
are  plaoed  2.0  ft.  above  the  heads  of  the  Dilasters  next  the 
openinés;  one  will  also  note  at  C  on  the  exterior  a  continuous 
éfitter,  indicatin^  that  oriéinally  the  coveriné  of  the  clois- 
tep  by  stone  slabs  «ras  laid  directly  os  the  extrados  of  the  t 
tmnel  vault  after  the  Frovencal  oastom,  carryiné  off  the  ra- 
inwater  aloné  the  dottei  line  ?   C,  and  that  orobably  the  heads 
G  of  the  battresses  rere  intended  to  reoeive  larée  éaréoyles. 
This  arraBéement  ^as  chan^ed  in  the  13  th  century,  when  jrere 
rebuilt  tîfo  Dorttcos  of  the  cloister.  Terraces  irere  establi*- 
ed  on  the  line  F  K  as  shown  on  oar  section,  and  a  low  wall  L 
ifith  a  benoh  seat  and  holes  pierced  to  allow  the  water  to  fall 
into  the  old  éatter,  uras  raised  6.6  ft.  above  the  level  of  t 
the  first  eave.  This  cloister  is  very  rich  in  sculpturej  the 
little  colamns,  capitals,  facinés  of  the  piers  are  of  éray  m 
marble;  aloné  the  vrall  anèich  arcade  receives  the  tannel  vault. 
In  the  sculptures  as  well  as  in  the  mouldinés  of  the  cloister 
of  S.  TroDhime,  one  feels  the  influence  of  the  arts  of  Roman 
aatiquity.  The  piers  are  decorated  by  statues  and  are  oomoosed 
with  éreat  art  and  hâve  a  very  éood  appearanoe.  We  éive  (6) 
a  View  of  a  portion  of  the  portico  aud  one  pier,  taken  under 
the  vault. 

In  the  cloister  of  the  abbey  of  Moissac,  covered  by  a  carp- 
entry  roof  and  not  a  vault,  one  notes  on  the  piers,  which  are 
arranéed  at  the  angles  and  interrupt  the  arcade  at  certain  d 
distenoes,  fiéures  in  relief  of  éreat  dimensions,  carved  on 
slaés  of  marble;  they  represent  the  elevey  apostles,  and  the 
abbot  Durand,  îfho  dedioated  the  church  in  1063*  That  abbot 
takes  the  place  of  one  of  the  apostles,  8.  Simon.  The  cloister 
of  the  abbey  of  Moissac  is  composed  of  fragments  of  a  monument 
of  the  11  th  century  reset  at  the  reconstruction  of  the  clois- 
ter buildings  about  the  beéinniné  of  the  l9  th  century,  some 
years  before  the  epoch  when  this  rellgious  establishment  sub- 
mitted  to  the  raie  of  Citeaux.  This  explains  the  richness  of 
the  sculptures  af  the  capitals  and  piers  of  this  cloister,  t 
that  does  not  accord  with  the  reform  imposed  by  ^.  Bernard  on 
monastic  structures. 

The  Cistercians  adopted  in  the  construction  of  the  cloisters 
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The  oloisters  were  most  frequently  decorated  by  paintin^s 
on  the  walls,  oriéinally  representiné  scènes  fpom  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, the  leéends  of  3.  Antoine  and  3.  Benoit'  later  the  d 
dance  lacabre  or  more  modem  legends. 

When  about  the  22  tfe  centary  the  monastio  establishments  bad 
attained  their  cliœax  of  grandeur  and  ifealth,  the  porticos  of 
oloisters  were  sapoorted  by  marble  columns  imported  at  great 
expense,  and  the  scolpturs  of  the  capitals  executed  with  very 
partioular  oare,  traoed  before  the  eyes  of  the  reliéious  the 
scènes  of  sacred  history  or  leéends. 

Dur  monasteries  in  the  North  hâve  rarely  oreserved  Romanes- 
aae  oloisters  of  a  certain  worth^  for  dariné  the  13  th  and  14 
th  centuries,  the  reliéious  of  thèse  provinces* almost  everyw- 
here  destroyed  their  old  open  oloisters  to  replace  them  by  é 
élazed  or  nearly  closed  corridors.  Besides,  the  movement  foir 
the  rénovation  of  architecture,  which  had  commenced  in  the  ^ 
^orth  about  the  middle  of  the  12  th  century  by  the  re]juildiné 
of  cathedrals,  followed  by  a  éreat  number  of  monasteries»  The 
rebaildiné  of  the  churcûes  of  the  abbeys  reauirin^  enormous 
sums,  the  old  structures  were  retained;  but  the  oloisters  bei- 
Qé  very  liéht  structures  and  requirin^  expense  comoaratively 
small,  were  nearly  ail  rebuilt  in  the  nesf  tasts.  -Vith  the  laok 
of  Romanesque  oloisters  in  the  ^orth,  we  shall  seek  our  exam- 
ples in  the  South,  because  the  monastic  establishments  beiné 
reéulated  by  a  common  rule  independent  of  the  nature  of  the 
climate  or  materials,  they  adopted  in  the  West  forms  nearly 
identical  with  their  ordinary  structures,  for  the  éeneral 
arrangement,  if  aot  for  the  détails  of  the  architecture. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  oloisters  of  the  South  is  cer- 
tainly  that  of  3.  Trophyme  of  Arles.  Two  of  the  porticos  of 
this  cloister  date  from  the  be^inniné  of  the  12  th  century; 
each  of  them  is  oomposed  of  three  oincipal  openinés,  divided 
into  four  arches  borne  by  twin  columns.  Hère  (4)  is  the  olan 
of  an  anéle  and  an  openiné  of  one  of  the  bays  of  the  oloister 
of  3.  Trophyme,  and  (S)  its  section;  it  is  évident  from  this 
plan,  that  the  anéle  piers  are  very  stroné,  as  well  as  those 
separatinî?  the  bays.  The  porticos  havin^  a  continuous  tunnel 
vault,  the  anéle  piers  receive  two  transverse  arches  and  a 
diaéonal  arch,  that  oonceais  the  intersection  of  the  two  tun- 
nel vaults,  Rach  pier  of  a  bay  receives  a  transverse  arch.  Bi  t 
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of  blaok  lava  and  bricks.  A  carved  comice  terminated  the  wh- 
oie  base  of  the  roof  before  the  constraction  of  the  upoer  éal- 
lery,  whioh  dates  from  the  14  th  century.  To  make  beter  ander- 
stood  the  mode  of  constraction  and  décoration  of  this  in^ular 
tnonament,  we  présent  (3)  the  élévation  of  one  of  the  arches 
at  the  soale  of  1  :  40. 

This  structure  is  also  rudely  executed,  and  the  caoitals  & 
are  barbarous  ifork  recalliaé  the  Roman  décadence.  Put  its  Mèn- 
erai appearance  of  the  System  of  décoration, employed  permit 
it  to  hâve  a  certain  air  of  solidity  and  Grandeur  still  impr- 
essed  by  Roman  traditions.  Romanesque  constractors  jrished  to 
obtain  in  the  composition  of  cloisters  quite  îfide  and  low  por- 
ticos,  30  that  the  reliéious  should  not  be  /noommoded  by  sun 
or  ïfind.  They  yever  departed  from  this  very  sensible  program- 
me, and  even  in  the  northern  provinces,  '«hen  they  deoided  to 
^laze  the  porticos  of  cloisters  entirely  or  in  oart,  they  con- 
tinued  to  ^ive  them  a  éreat  ifidth  in  comparison  to  their  hei- 
éût.  The  cloisters  vere  alïrays  surrounded  by  buildings,  and 
•"this  arrangement  also  permitted  the  liéhtinî?  of  the  adjacent 
halls  above  the  roofs  of  the  oorticos. 

li'rom  the  11  th  centary  the  abbeys  erected  cloisters  of  éreat 
richness,  for  after  the  church  it  was  the  most  important  part 
of  thèse  establishments,  that  in  whioh  the  reliéious  soent  t 
the  hours  not  devoted  to  ptayers  in  common  or  to  external  or 
internai  labors,  the  cloisters  not  only  serviné  as  service  c 
corridors,  but  as  walks  and  places  for  méditation.  Sometimes 
tn  an  anéle  of  the  court  or  on  one  of  the  walls  of  the  Dorti- 
co  was  placed  a  fountain  with  a  éreat  basin  for  abljjtions.  A 
little  oortico  or  sort  of  covered  porch  sheltered  the  basin, 
and  thus  protected  from  storms  the  relidious,  who  came  to  wa- 
sh  there.  Still  it  must  be  stated  that  this  arrangement  is  ve 
very  rare  in  France,  thou^h  common  in  the  cloisters  of  Ttaly, 
Sicily  and  Spain.   in  our  country  the  basins  were  often  placed 
at  the  middle  or  in  the  auéle  of  the  court  without  shelter, 
or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  refectory.  (Art.  Lavoir  in  Diction- 
ary  du  Mobilier). 
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been  a  transition  that  escapes  us  for  laok  of  monaments  desc- 
pibed  or  still  existiné.  Por  there  is  a  very  sharp  demaroatiDn 
between  the  Ronjan  impluTioni  and  the  Christian  oloister  of  our 
oro7inoes,  which  is  first  tbat  the  rows  of  oolumns  rest  direc- 
tly  on  the  ^roand,  and  that  one  aan  paas  from  the  portico  in- 
to  the  sqaar  throaéh  each  intercolumniatioal  while  in  the  sec- 
ond the  piers  ol*  oolumns  are  always  set  on  a  plinth,  lovr  jyall 
or  continuons  support  seoaratiné  the  portico  froi  the  square, 
only  interrupted  by  rare  openinés  serviné  as  exits.  This  arr- 
anéement  àad.-the  small  heiéht  of  the  co.lumns  oharacterize  oie- 
arly  the  oloister  in'  une  West,  aad  make  it  .  particular  monu- 
ment with  no  relation  to  the  Roman  courts  sarrounded  by  oorticos. 

One  of  the  oldest  examples  that  we  ûave  in  France  is  the  d 
oloister  of  the  cathedral  of  Puy-en-7elay,  »hose  construction 
oartly  dates  in  the  10  th  centary.  In  the  12  th  century  this 
cîoister  «vas  rebuilt  on  three  sides.  The  primitive  ojoisters 
are  not  vaulted,  but  are  often  covered  by  visible  oarpentry 
arranéed  as  a  shed  roof,  or  if  a  story  be  over  the  oloister, 
by  a  ceilin^  of  beams  placed  across  the  portico.  Thèse  prim- 
*itive  cloisters  in  the  South  of  tpranoe  as  well  as  in  the  Nor- 
th,  are  not  élazed,  and  consist  of  a  séries  of  arches  restiné 
on  sinéle  or  coupled  columns,  with  points  of  siîpport  stronéer 
and  thioker  at  the  anéles.  Still  the  oloister  at  Puy-en-7elay 
does  not  conform  to  thèse  arrangements.  It  is  covered  by  a  sé- 
ries of  Roman  cross  vaults  restiné  on  the  external  walls,  and 
at  the  court  side  on  éreat  piers  flanked  by  detached  columns. 
This  oloister  is  traced  at  the  anéles  accordin^  to  the  olan. 
(i).  The  piers  rest  on  a  low  aailthick  wall  risiné  about  1.5 
ft.  above  the  pawement  of  the  oortico,  thus  forminé  a  contin- 
uous  bench  in  the  interior  as  jvell  as  nekt  the  court;  another 
benoh  B  continues  aloné  the  wall  andserves  as  a  base  for  the 
columns  attached  to  the  ivall.  The  sinéa,ar  arrangement  of  the 
an^le  pier  C  will  be  noted,  whose  olan  is  determined  by  the 
soaciné  of  tûe  columns  D,  that  »ere  desired  to  be  keot  eaual, 
30  as  to  be  able  to  construct  reéular  cross  vaults. 

Hère  is  the  élévation  and  section  of  this  oloister  made  on 
tne  line  ^  G. (2).  The  oiers  are  built  in  coursés  and  the  col- 
umns are  monoliths-  the  archivolts  with  extradoses  are  cornoo- 
sed  of  alternatin^  olack  and  white  voussoirs,  repeated  in  a 
séries  of  brick  and  stone  formin^  a  séries  of  lozsn^es.  The 
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had  besieéed  tfaë  canon  Raoal  Joa?ain  in  his  hoase.  Horsemen  k 
had  oome  at  ni^ht  into  the  oloister  to  take  airay  the  horses  ^ 
of  the  canons.  Pinally  insulta  had  become  so  comion,  that  irh- 
en  one  desired  to  threaten  a  canon  or  a  oleric  of  the  charch, 
he  saidj  "j   will  find  you  when  you  É.o   to  matins."  In  the  naonth 
of  October,  1351,  five  or  six  hondred  of  the  most  important 
citizens  of  the  city  of  Auxerre  immediately  after  complines, 
beoanse  the  bailiff  of  Sens,  iénorinô  thèse  récent  insalts, 
had  rendered  a  décision  maintaininé  for  the  citizens  the  riéht 
of  passiné  throuéh  the  cloister  of  3.  Stienne,  -^henever  it  s 
seemed  éood,  came  to  march  throu^h  ail  the  alleys  of  the  clo- 
ister, while  threatenin^  to  tear  down  the  houses  of  the  canons, 
and  to  make  their  crowns  red'  they  only  retired  after  havingj 
filled  the  alleys  of  the  cloister  irith  filth  in  fall  dayliébt 
and  ifith  iesién.  The  affair  was  taken  to  the  court  of  the  par- 
liament,  and  the  ohapter  of  ^.  Etienne  éave  ud  its  riéhts  for 
a  sum  of  tfo  thousand  livres,  that  the  city  oaid  in  four  ins- 
talments.  We  hâve  summarized  the  loné  dispute,  in  order  to  m 
make  known  to  our  readers  the  extent  taken  by  certain  cloist- 
ers  of  cathedrals,  and  also  the  serious  disorders,  caused  in 
3  Dopulous  city  by  the  privilèges  thus  accorded  to  entire  qu- 
arters,  thas  forminé  a  city  'fithin  a  city. 

Ko\e  l.V'iv^O.  Gort.  de  \"'l,é\.X.  D .  ot  ÇorVs,  pu^\V8\\eà  >o\^  )i  . 
Guerarôi,  ox\à  \\^z   v^*^oce,  p.io"a, 

Xote  l.p.i^ll.  Lot\xv  \ex\.  Cl^\ort,  ¥>cc .  Çor^s.  i?çxr\  II,  BooV 

)(o\e  î.p.Ail»  liOtVxv  \ex\.  T^ve  «orne.  î>or\.  III.  BooV  20.  Xo\3. 

Xo\e  î.v^All.  iie'».  cotvc.  \'»\\\.8\.  cV\3 .  et  eck\ea.  à'^^uxerre. 
Yo\.  2).'p.22T. 

THe  éeneral  arrangement  of  cloisters  9f  cathedrals  or  monas- 
teries  beiné  known,  we  shall  occaoy  ourselves  only  with  the 
structures  for  which  this  name  is  oarticularly  retained,  i.e., 
covered  porticos  built  in  the  vicinity  of  churches. 

Tt  is  to  be  believed  that  the  first  cloisters  were  only  por- 
ticos in  the  style  of  the  antique  oortioos,  i.e.,  sheds  of  car- 
pentry  restiné  on  columns  with  bases  restiné  on  the  ^round. 
We  liayelvalily  sou^ht  to  discover  at  what  eooch  the  arrangem- 
ent ifell  known  as  the  Homan  impluvium  was  modified,  to  adopt 
as  ne   see  acceoted  in  the  earliest  cloisters.  There  must  hâve 
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residiné  thefe,  and  ifho  wished  to  reco^nixe  and  reqaire  it.  T 
The  bishop  alone  had  ail  lordship  there  with  hiéh,  ■ediam  and 
low  temporal  jastioe,  except  in  the  hoases  of  the  canons,  wh- 
ich  bishop  Srard  had  exeipted  from  his  temporal  jurisdiction. 
The  court  had  dispated  this  .iustioe  with  the  bishop,  but  had 
yielded»  I*  had  reooénized  that  ôishop  Erard  had  oeded  it  to 
the  ohapter  for  the  hoases  of  the  canons,  and  what  depended 
01!  thein  oatside  the  old  walls,  i.e.,  what  then  forued  the  cJar- 
dens  of  some,  belonéed  leéitimately  to  the  ohapter^  Consequ- 
eutly  one  of  thèse  counts  had  accorded  to  the  bishop  and  ohap- 
ter the  Power  of  buildiné  îialls  aad  éates  in  the  olaces  where 
the  cloister  terminated  toward  the  mtddle  of  the  city,  on  con- 
dition of  keepiné  them  open  from  break  of  day  until  curfew, 
as  done  for  the  t*o  old  éates,  this  aôreement  had  been  confir- 
med  by  the  kiné,  who  had  permitted  the  enolosure  as  ifell  as 
the  bishop;  but  althouéh  that  enolosure  was  well  authorized, 
it  had  not  been  oompleted.  Tne  ohapter  tiad  only  Dreoared  mate- 
rials  for  it.  So  the  citizens  had  always  oassed  freely  by  ni- 
éht  as  by  day  in  the  streets  of  the  cloister  of  5.  Stienne, 
and  they  had  driven  their  waéons  there»  Yet  the  canons  alwa- 
ys  had  the  riéht  to  use  the  permission  obtained.  They  based  t 
this  on  the  power  of  the  bishop  that  had  been  -éranted  to  them, 
statin^  that  a  lord  hiéh  jastice  could  enclose  himself,  when 
he  thouéht  prooer;  that  the  abbot  of  3.  Germain  had  reoently 
caïased  to  be  built  in  his  jurisdiotion  a  tower  for  prisoners, 
that  occuoied  part  of  the  street,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Auxerre,  who  were  at  first  opposed  to  it,  had  then  consented  ; 
that  several  examples  of  streets  of  the  cloister  of  3.  Etierne 
had  been  olosed  by  the  permission  of  the  bishop,  and  in  sfhich 
had  been  built  arcades  or  éalleries  to  pass  from  one  house  to 
another  over  the  street,  etc.**  The  canons  based  their  demands 
for  enolosure  chiefly  on  what  accidents  had  reoently  occurred 
duriné  the  ni$ht.  A  canon  had  been  killed  in  éoiné  to  matins; 
horsemen  had  broken  throuéh  the  éates;  another  canon  had  been 
wounded  by  the  soldiers  of  the  coant;  the  orovost  and  other 
lords  of  Auxerre  had  corne  at  another  time  at  break  of  day  to 
the  house  of  the  canon  collector  of  the  kiné's  tenth,  had  bro- 
ken his  doors,  pulled  down  a  stairifay,  maltreated  the  canon 
and  Dilla^ed  the  house.  Another  time  the  bailiff  of  the  orov- 
ost  of  Aaxerre  with  his  men  to  the  number  of  more  than  eiéhty. 
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canon  tbat  reoeived  a  houae  in  the  cloister  was  compelled  to 

sirear,  that  in  the  year  precedinô  the  day  on  îfhioh  he  reoeived 

it,  he  had  made  a  stay  in  Paris  duriné  twenty  weeks,  passiniî 

one  hoar  daily  in  the  ohapter  or  in  the  church;  and  that  he 

proposed  to  do  the  same  ia  future.  Also  he  enéaéed  himself  by 

oath  to  aaintain  the  house  and  its  dépendances  in  as  éood  st- 

ate,  tfanot  better  than  when  it  came  to  him;  finally  to  acca- 

rately  disoharée  the  board  and  other  charées  iaposed  on  the 

•1 
hoase.-^**  Thèse  houses  were   endowed  with  lands  and  incomes,  b 

but  at  the  same  time  were  burdened  with  numerous  and  very  va- 

ried  charges;  thus  the  canons  soaôht  means  to  redoce  àôeœueb 

aiEcpossiblesth'èeamouat  of  thèse  charges  by  livinôs  foreiéa  to 

their  condition.  They  sold  wine  at  retail,  even  ooened  taverns, 

rented  oart  of  the  houses  assiéned  to  them;  thus  the  chapter 

statutes  expressly  ppohipit  thèse  abuses,  which  proves  that 

they  existed.  They  also  forbid  each  canon  to  allow  any  woman, 

reliéious  or  otherwise,  to  pass  the  niéht  in  the  house  in  the 

cloister,  with  tne  exceotion  of  the  mother,  sister,  relati7e 

in  the  third  denrée,  or  a  yyoman  of  hiéh  rank,  that  could  be 

2 
refused  ^ithout  scandai.  "  Thèse  statutes  appearei  ab  several 

times  duriné  the  13  th  and  14  th  centuries  aéalnst  the  abuses 
resultiné  from  the  oresence  of  women  in  the  cloister  of  the  c 
canons.-  The  cloister  of  Notre  Dame  of  Paris,  like  most  of  th- 
ose  of  ^reat  cathedrals,  then  was  rather  a  mass  of  houses  com- 
prised  in  a  shat  enclosure,  than  a  cloister  properly  so-called. 
Yet  we  shall  see  soon,  that  the  chapter  houses  did  not  exclude 
the  Dortioos  of  cloisters  in  certain  oathedral  churches.  The 
cloisters  of  cathedrals  then  frequently  oreserved  the  appear- 
anoe  of  a  quarter  ifith  its  spécial  enclosure,  its  alleya  and 
places.  Abbe  Lebeuf   inforins  us,  that  about  13^0  the  cloist- 
er of  the  cathedral  of  Auxerre  was  only  a"mass  of  houses  ad.j- 
oinins?  church  S.  Etienne,  most  of  which  belonéed  to  the  chapt- 
er by  donation  from  private  individaals,  by  exchanée  or  pure- 
hase.  That  there  were  only  tsfo  éates  of  the  cloister,  next  t 
the  river  Yonne. "One  is  not  very  certain,"  he  adds,  what  are 
the  bounds  of  the  cloister  in  the  upper  auarter.  There  were 
only  some  marks  desiénatiné  the  limits,  like  éreat  fleurs-de- 
lis  and  iron  crosses.  But  the  area,  thouéh  not  enclosed  on 
that  side,  contained  about  half  of  ancient  Auxerre.  There  was 
freedom  and  immiinity  in  ail  that  area  for  ail  the  laity  resi- 
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toVWvt^i'V    ^o    \>ve\,T   TpTO|romme.    StVW    t\ve   c\o\,s\eT«   ot    ^>\e    Q>o\îe>^8 
ot    Ci\>i^^,    T«»e\o>^,    C\oVr>3o>xx,    ?oxv\eivo\i,    ^\\orV\,e-sur-^o\Te,    S. 

?o\.8evi    S.    4enex»Ve«e    ot  PotVb,    TrVtvWe    a\   ^cxeid,    etc.,    atvà   par - 
t\c\x\ov\,Y   ot    ^^«    ^^P®   ot    t\\e    o.)o\)e>i    ot    S,    GoW    (,kT\.    ATc\\\\ec\- 
\t1re   )|ono8\\.^Me,    f*^^*    i^i    «>^«'   \oca\ed    o\   \.\\e    80\it\\    e\.àe   ot    X\\e 
c\\\iTC>\;    MaYV\e   \Y\e   c\o\,«\ere   ot    "^^e   coWkeàroXe   ot    ?or\,8,    Xo^ion, 
¥l«ueTv,    ^\\eVm8,    gjeawxjoVs,    Seex,    Boueux,    ?\Ji\i-en-ye\o^,    etc.,    >» 
«ère    p\oceà    o\    t^ve    i\ot\>\.    SomeWmes    t^e   cXoVster    ot    t\\e   X)Vb\\- 
op ■*  s    po\oce   oàî\o\.Tva,  *îfcà  bo\\\    ore   XjuWt    o\    \.\\.e   80u\\\eTx\    «\,àe, 
o8    o\   Lowlrea,    î,\3Te\ix    oivà   Verâi^àTi;    but    tXvese    ore    cxceptVoxvB, 
t\ve   \o\8\\ops   otvà   cY\opter8    ^etveroW^    preterreà    to    occupa    aXtes 
«eparoteà  bxj    t\ve   c\v\irc>v. 

The  arrangements   of  the  cloisters  of  abbeys  were  soaroely 
modified  before  the  l6  th  century;    ifhile  on  the  oontrary  the 
cloisters  of  cathedrals  saffered  notable  changes  because  of 
the  ouatoins  of  the  chapters,    more  variable  thantthose  of  the 
reliéious  re^ulars.    Men  continued  to  desiénate  by  the  name  of 
cloister  of  the  cathedral  a  mass  of  structures,   that  no  loné- 
er  had  iii  General  or  détails   anythiné  of  the  arranéement  ind- 
icated  at  the  beétnniné  of  this  Article.   Thus  -for  example,   t 
the  cloister  of  t^otre  Dame  of  Paris  of  the  time  of  r.oais  the 
Fat,    îias  composed  of  hoases  of  canons  built  within   its  enolo- 
sure  and  others  outside  it.    That  prinoe,   before  ascendiné  the 
throne,    oaused  the  removal  of  a  oart  of  thèse  houses  located 
outside  the  cloister,   but  whica  still   enjoyed  the  same  immun- 
ities  as  those  inside  it.    he  made  aminds  for  the  wroné  done 
to   the  ohapter  on  the  day  of  his  marriaée.    At  the  beéinniné 
of  the  14  th  century  the  cloister  of  Notre  Dame,   which  exten- 
ded  north  and  east  of  the  cathedral  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
enolosed  thirty  seven  houses  of  canons. ''When  a  canon  came  to 
die,     if  the  house  was  in  the  cloister,    it  could  be  occuoied 
by  the  family  for  fifteen  daysi    then  it  was   inspected  by  the 
ohapter  and  repaired  if  necessary  at  the  cost  of  the  estate 
of  the  deceased;    then  it  was  sold   at  auction  to  another  can- 
on at  the  price  fixed  by  the  ohapter.   In  case  the  ourchaser 
already  had  a  house  in  the  cloister,    he  could  sell   it  only  to 
a  canon,    and  dispose  of  the  price  at  his  oleasure;    but  the   pr 
price  of  the  house  of  the  deceased  canon  must  be  converted   i 
into  an   income  for   the  célébration  of  his   anniversary.    Svery 
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|en\o  II. 

^Ulversity  of  dwellinés  and  offices  in  the  cloister,"  says 
Wiilian  Durand,  "signifies  ihe  diversity  of  dwellinSs  and  re- 
wards  in  the  celcatial  ^in^doiftftor   in  the  kin^dom  of  my  Path- 
er  are  many  houses,  says  the  ^ord.  And  in  themoral  sensé,  tte 
cloister  représente  Doeditation  in  ifhich  the  soûl  turns  to  it- 
self,  and  »here  it  conoeals  itself  after  bein^  seoarated  from 
tûe  multitiiie  of  carnal  thouéhts,  *nd  rtôdltatés-on  the  3«1«- 
eelesttal  éood;  In  the^olofcter  are  foar  walls,  ithich  are  self 
distrust,  distrust  of  the  world,  love  of  the  nei^hbor  and  the 
love  of  God.  And  eaoh  side  has  a  row  of  colanns.  l^he  base  of 
ail  the  columns  is  patience.  In  the  cloister  the  diversity  of 
difellinés  is  that  of  the  virtues." 

The  most  oommon  arrangement  of  the  cloister  is  this;  the  p 
Dortioo  is  attached  to  a  wall  of  the  nave  «fttnthe  entrance 
beneath  the  porch  and  an  entrance  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of 
tue  transepts;  a  portico  at  the  west  next  which  the  buildings 
for  stranéers,  or  storehouses  and  cellars  ifith^external  entr- 
ances*;  the  portico  at  the  east  éives  entrance  to  the  saoristy, 
the  chanter  hall  and  ecclesiastical  services;  the  last  DOi^tico 
ODDOsite  that  aloné  the  church,  oommunicates  witû  the  dormit- 
ory  and  the  refectory.  The  cloisters  of  cathedrals  were  surr- 
ounded  by  houses  serviné  as  résidences  of  the  canons,'  someti- 
mes  thèse  are  in  oommon.  The  schools  were  olaced  aéainst  the 
west  portico  near  the  entrance  of  the  church.  We  must  add  hère, 
that  usually  the  cloisters  of  abbeys  are  built  on  the  couthern 
side  of  the  church,  while  those  of  cathedrals' are  most  freaue- 
ntly  at  the  north.   The  orientation  ofi  the  south  is  much  more 
pleasant  in  our  climate,  and  it  is  not  surorisin^  that  the  r 
reli^ious  adopted  it  for  their  cloisters.  But  from  a  verf  ran- 
ote  epoch  the  palace  of  the  bishoo  naturally  took  that  as  ths 
best  olace,  and  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral  alone  remaineJ 
for  buildiné  the  cloister. 

Ko\e  ^.p.AO'J^.  I^  ^-s  \»e\.\.  unàers\cod,  \\\o\  \\\\^    \s  tvo\  otv  do 
o>08o\,\x\e  ru\M^;  \3or\,oue  cousee  corne  \o  wod\.tV\  ^^«ase  orroT\èe\Re- 
xv\B-,  i\o\,uTe  o^  \\ve  évouxvà,  o\àer  e\ruc\ure8  \,x\  cVWes,  ex\.Bt- 
\,Tv^  atreetB,  coT^peWeà  \\\e  oYiXîOte  or  c\\op\eT8  x\o\  to  be  to^-tVv- 
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to  the  desirea  aad  the  efforts  of  the  peoole  of  the  cities  or 
the  couatry,  and  towers  in  éreat  namber  built  in  the  last  th- 
irty  years  in  oar  oountry,  *rill  furnish  some  centaries  later 
a  sab.ieot  of  stady  intereatiné  to  our  saocessors;  ^enerally 
badly  conceived,  worse  built,  presentiné  heavy  or  anéainly 
outlines,  they  will  soaroely  endure,  and  if  the?  are  mostly 
uély,  we  can  at  least  console  ourselves  by  tJiiîkiné,  that  they 
«ill  not  lonô  witneas  the  returo  to  one  of  the  most  vivid  tas- 
tes  of  noediaeval  peoples.  After  the  square  towers,  cold  and 
flanked  by  pilasters,  erected  on  our  churohes  from  1315  to 
1340,  men  hâve  souéht  to  approach  the  types  left  by  the  12  th 
and  13  th  centuries;  but  the  latter  attempts  mostly  emphasize 
the  weakness  of  our  studies  and  the  poverty  of  invention  of 
iBodern  artists. 

CLOTTRS.   Cloister.  Close. 
A  court  surrounded  by  walls  and  tfallorlae  established  besi- 
de  catnedral,  colle^iate  and  monestic  churohes.  From  the  first 
times  of  Christianity,  cloisters  »ere  built  in  the  immédiate 
vicinity  of  churohes.  The  form  of  olan  of  the  cloister  is  éen - 
erally  a  square.   Abbeys  possessed  two  oloister«;  one  near  the 
;fe3tern  entrance  of  the  church;  the  other  at  the  east  behind 
the  apse.  The  first  éave  acoess  to  the  ref.ectories,  dormitor- 
ies,  chapter  hall,  sacristy,  /rarmed  room  and  the  prisons;  in 
the  cloister  of  the  religions  ail  coald  walk.  The  second  was 
reserved  to  the  abbot,  the  diénitaries  and  the  copyistsi  more 
retired,  sialler  than  the  first,  it  was  built  in  the  vicinitjy 
of  the  library;  the  infirmary  and  the  oemetery.  nathedrals  ail 
had  their  cloister  attached  to  one  of  the  sides  of  the  nave, 
either  at  the  north  or  the  south»  it  was  surrounded  by  the 
houses  of  the  canons,  îfho  lived  under  a  common  rule^  Preque- 
ntly  schools  were  erected  in  the  viciaity  of  the  cloisters  of 
abbeys  and  oathedrals.  Prom  the  9  th  century  the  synods  were 
ocouDied  with  the  seolusion  of  the  chapters  of  oathedrals. 
"Tt  is  necessary,"  said  thèse  assemblies,  "that  the  bishops 
establish  cloisters  near  the  oathedral  chupches,  so  that  cler- 
ics  live  accordiné  to  the  canonical  rule,  that  the  priests  s 
should  confine  thenselves  to  them,  notr  leave  the  church  to  P.o 
elsesfhere  to  live."  It  was  also  stated  that  a  refectory  and 
a  dorraitory  must  be  built  jfithin  the  enclosure  of  thèse  cloisters. 
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below  the  belfry,  and  does  not  fail  to  be  auite  eleÉant  in  s 
sDite  of  its  ektreme  simplioity  in  plan. 

F'Fom  the  14  th  century  in  ?pance  the  towers  of  oharohes  loné 
retained  the  form  and  arrangements  adopted  in  the  13  th  centa- 
ry,  and  differed  only  in  détails,  sfhich  follow  the  tDov,a»«j3t  i 
imoressed  after  tliat  epooh  on  the  arts  of*^  arohiteoturei  i.e., 
that  their  points  of  support  tend  to  beoome  more  slender,  th- 
eir  spires  and  terminations  more  slim.  The  towers  are  covered 
by  perforations  in  the  stone  forminé  surprisiué  openinés,  but 
the  mass  remains  the  same.  Now  thèse  détails  find  their  places 
in  the  Diotionary,  so  that  we  do  not  hâve  to  oocupy  ourselves 
■ritû  them  hère»  Besides  as  we  hâve  already  -^een,  the  politioal 
disasters  of  the  14  th  and  15  th  centuries  left  to  the  monas- 
teries,  bishops  and  parishes  no  leisure  to  ereot  towers  of  a 
certain  importance.  ^Bany  of  thèse  to»ers  were  beéun  about  the 
middle  of  the  13  th  century,  but  remained  unfinished,  and  were 
completed  only  at  the  end  of  the  15  th  century  and  the  befinn- 
iné  of  the  l6  th.  When  the  architecture,  that  had  oriéinated 
duriné  the  12  th  century  in  the  royal  domain  aud  the  adjacent 
provinces,  had  extended  over  the  entire  surface  of  France,  t 
thèse  différences  of  schools,  so  interestiné  te  study  durin^ 
the  Romanesaue  period,  disappeared  to  éive  place  to  nearly 
uniform  reproductions  of  a  sinéle  tyoe.  The  toï?er  is  the  mon- 
ument that  most  clearly  indicates  the  numerous  varieties  of 
the  art  of  architecture  on  the  soil  of  the  French  provinces  u 
until  the  12  th  century.  The  provincial  spirit  was  extinéuish- 
ed  under  the  royal  power,  and  that  diversity  vanished.  If  the 
nation  dained  from  the  point  of  view  of  oolitics,  the  art  lœt 
its  oriéinality,  and  the  reproductions  of  types  held  Inehooopr 
in  the  royal  domain  were  often  incomplète  or  badly  understood 
in  the  distant  provinces.  Yet  the  to-vers  were  lon?^  the  monuiTÊ- 
nts  loved  by  th-^  cities;  after  eaoh  disaster,  the  people  has- 
tende  to  rebuili  them  or  to  reoair  them  as  best  they  could. 
Men  speak  in  our  time  of  the  influence  of  the  toiver  to  desi^- 
nate  the  local  spirit,  the  eifclasivs  défense  of  the  interests 
of  the  City,  and  ^e  see  daily  poor  villa^ev'?  impose  heavy  bur- 
dens  on  themselves,  to  erect  a  tower  for  their  church. 

The  State  oP  the  architectural  arts  today  does  not  corresoonâ 
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We  éive  (36)  ttie  olan  of  the  lower  story,(37)  the  plan  of 
the  lantern,  and  (33)  the  élévation  of  this  tower,  whose  sin- 
gle bell  was  suspeaded  at  tbe  centre  of  the  circular  lantern. 
This  bell  whose  bottom  must  hâve  been  at  the  level  B,  could 
not  be  runé;  it  was  very  orobably  fixed  to  an  internai  oross 
beam  olaced  on  the  comice  at  the  level  A,  and  the  rincer  be- 
iné  olaced  uoder  the  arch  at  C  was  satisfied  to  strike  the  ham- 
mer  aéainst  the  edée  of  the  bell,  or  in  other  ^fords,  to  riné 
by  means  of  a  pooe  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  claoper, 
as  still  DPaotised  in  ail  southern  Italy.  The  uoiDer  part  of  t 
this  tower  of  Molle^es  no  longer  exists  above  the  level  A. 

ïïe  do  not  believe  it  necessarr^  to  enlarée-'on  the  various  ao- 
oliaations  of  ^oman  art  to  the  towers  of  Provençal  churches, 
for  that  would  be  to  diéress  from  our  aub.ject,  thèse  examples 
ûavia^  none  of  the  characteristics  of  French  architecture,  p 
properly  so-oalled,  and  only  beiné  mentioned  as  haviné  exerted 
a  certain  influence  on  -the  structures  built  aloné  the  Rhône, 
outside  that  orovince  and  even  in  Lyonnais. 

Sefore  closiné,  we  must  mention  the  existence  of  towers  bu- 
ilt on  a  very  pronounoed  rectanéular  olan,  which  serves  as  a 
transition  from  the  bell  cot  with  simole  arches  like  those  é 
ç?iven  in  Fiés.  83,  31,  32,  and  the  bell  tower.  Thèse  towers 
on  a  rectanéular  plan  are  rare.  There  exists  a  very  larée  and 
very  old  one  on  the  façade  of  the  old  cathedral  of  Carcassome 
oriéinally  servin^  for  the  défense  of  the  city.  We  oossess  an - 
other  of  a  more  récent  epoch  (beéinniné  of  the  1^   th  century), 
built  on  the  strenéthened  wall  of  the  sinéle  latéral  chapel  of 
the  little  church  of  Thoureilî  F'reoted  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
saoristy  afid  the  sanctuary,  this  tower  was  within  reach  of  t 
the  célébrant.  3ee  how  it  is  placed  in  the  éround  story(39). 
A  is  the  plan  of  the  latéral  chapel  built  on  the  bank  of  the 
Loire;  a  tunnel  vault  turned  over  the  recess  rests  on  the  oier 
C  and  on  the  mass  1?  abutted  by  a  thick  buttress  extendine^  down 
into  the  river.  Above  the  roof  of  the  church,  the  belfry  of  t 
tower  of  Thoureil  présents  the  olan  (90).  The  elon^ated  form 
of  this  plan  clearly  shows  that  the  bells  could  be  swuné  len- 
rfttfawiset. Tn  oersoective  (91)  this  tower,  whose  termination  no 
longer  exists  above  the  level  ?,    is  enriched  by  a  blind  arcade 
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of  towers  are  of  caroentry,  althoaéh  assaainé  the  form  indioa- 
ted  here.  The  effect  of  thèse  terminations  of  towers  is  aot 
haopy,  for  it  seems  that  the  aaéles  meetiné  the  apexes  of  the 
tables  do  not  hâve  a  sufficient  beariné,  that  they  push  out- 
îiard,  and  we  oannot  blaœe  sur  architects  of  the  middle  aées  f 
for  QOt  haviné  adopted  this  System  of  construction.  That  is 
farther  not  the  sole  defect  with  nhilh  we  can  reproach  the 
towers  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  in  the  Romanesque  epoch.  It 
is  seen  (Pié.  35)  that  in  the  two  last  stories  of  the  tower, 
thèse  are  identical;  it  freauently  happens  that  bvbs  even  pos- 
sess  six  similar  stories  thus  superposed;  that  ^ives  to  thèse 
édifices  a  monotonous  appearance  that  fatigues;  one  does  not 
know  which  of  thèse  stories  contains  the  bells,  or  if  they  do 
not  ail  hâve  them.  The  towers  of  the  Rhine -"hâve  neither  besSin- 
niné  nor  end,  and  one  cannot  understand  ithy  the  structure  com- 
orises  so  many  stories,  or  Jihy  it  stops  at  the  fifth  or  sixth 
rather  than  at  the  second.  The  terminations  do  not  connect  in 
any  manner  with  the  square  stories.  There  is  here  an  entire 
lack  of  taste  and  feeliné  for  proportions,  far  removed  from  o 
our  Prench  conceptions  of  the  same  epoch,  ail  whose  parts  are 
oonnected  ïrith  art,  and  from  which  it  seems  that  one  oould  n 
neither  omit  anythiné  or  add  anythiné  to  them. 

Since  we  hâve  just  made  an  cxoiir8Èani''Outside  France,  we  will 
also  speak  of  the  towers  of  Provence,  that  are  no  more  Prench 
than  the  towers  of  the  Rhine.  3f  the  arts  of  Lombardy  and  of 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  had  a  povierful  influence  on  the  b 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  Roman  monuments  that  cover  the  soil 
of  Provence  still  reiéned  as  masters  in  that  orovince  in  the 
12  th  century.  The  Romans  of  antiquity  did  not  built  bell  tow- 
ers,  but  they  did  erect  certain  votive  or  funerary  monuments, 
for  examole  like  that  of  S.  Remy,  which  riéorously  mi^ht  fum- 
ish  types  of  toviers  to  the  architects  of  the  middle  aées.  They 
in  the  lack  of  other  traditions  or  influences,  did  not  fail 
to  take  for  models  those  remains  of  Roman  architecture.  We  fi nd 
olaced  on  the  éable  of  the  façade  of  the  church  of  Molleées  a 
little  toifer  of  the  12  th  century,  that  reproduces  quite  accu - 
rately,  thouéh  in  a  barbarous  manner,  the  antique  monument  of 
?.  Remy.  The  tower  of  Molleées  is  not  over  6.B  ft.  outside  at 
the  base;  it  consista  of  a  square  story  borne  on  four  piers 
oonnected  by  four  archivolts,  and  a  lantern  on  a  clrcular  clan. 
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before  the  arches. 

As  fop  bell  towers  orowned  by  gables  and  roofs  with  two  ea- 
ves,  tbese  are  foand  in  éreat  namber  attaohed  to  little  chur- 
ches  and  dating  froi  the  13  th,  14  th  and  15  th  centaries  in 
EeauFoisois  and  Brie.  Sometimes  even  instead  of  tiro  éables, 
the  towers  hâve  foar  or  tifo  intersectiné  roofs,  thua  forminé 
four  valleys,  and  croirned  by  a  spire.  The  little  churoh  of 
Chapelle-soas-Crecy  bas  prcserved  a  tower  of  that  kind,  vfhich 
is  one  of  the  most  complète  that  we  knovr,  it  dates  from  the 
second  half  of  the  13  th  oentury.  We  présent  its  élévation. ( 
(33)^  At  the  ends  of  the  foar  valleys  foar  atone  éaréoyles 
thro^  the  ^ater  from  the  foar  roofs  far  frofii  the  sarfaoes. 
The  little  wooden  spire  covered  irith  slate  is  octaôonal  in 
plan;  its  anéles  are  set  on  the  ridées  and  valleys  of  the 
roof,  which  is  perfectly  intelligible. (Art*  Pleche). 

Toîfers  with  four  éables  are  very  comœon  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  and  datiné  from  the  12  th  century;  but  their  terminati- 
ons  présent  ânpeculiarity  only  belonéiné  to  thèse  provinces 
and  that  are  soarcely  imitated  in  France  except  in  their  vio- 
inity.  Thèse  terminations  consist  in  a  pyramid  with  eiéht  si- 
des,  foar  of  whose  angles  rest  on  the  angles  of  the  tower,  a 
and  the  other  foar  on  the  apexes  of  the  four  tables;  so  that 
the  inclination  of  the  sides  of  the  pyramid  necessarily  ^ive 
tfte-heiéht  of  the  éablesj  the  more  acute  the  pyramid,  the  hi- 
éher  are  the  fiables.  Tndeed  (84)  let  A  B  C  D  be  the  plan  of 
the  square  tower  on  which  is  placed  the  pyramid  with  octaéon- 
al  plan.  In  erectiné  a  éable  of  the  side  A  C  of  the  sauare, 
vainoe  it  supports  the  anéle  E  O),  this  éable  must  intersect 
that  anéle  at  the  point  G.  Now  in  Pié.  346  bis,  S  0  beiné  the 
anéle,  E  P  the  axis  of  the  pyramid,  the  éable  A  C  G  of  the  p 
plan  represented  in  section  and  erected  on  the  point  G  will 
meet  the  aiaéle  at  L;  but  if  this  anéle  has  a  éreater  inclin- 
ation, for  example  accordiné  to  the  line  S'O,  the  éable  shown 
in  section  and  erected  on  the  point  G  will  meei  the  second  a 
anéle  at  M*  Thus  thèse  éables  are  hiéher  as  the  spire  is  oore 
acute. 

A  View  (35)  of  one  of  the  towers  of  the  cathedral  of  opirœ 
will  make  our  démonstration  intelligible.  At  Spires  the  crow- 
niné  spires  are  of  sandstone;  but  freqaently  thèse  coverinés 
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t»fo  arches  reser?ed  for  olaoiné  the  bells.  The  top  of  this  w 
prall  is  oovered  by  courses  of  stone  set  slooiné»  The  bells  »? 
ifere  runé  from  the  interlor  by  means  of  iron  cranks  attached 
to  the  axles  as  indicated  at  D,  tûé   oords  oassiaé  throuéh  the 
roof»  It  is  difficalt  to  suspend  bells  at  less  cost.  But  thèse 
to»ers  were  only  a  structure  fulfilliné  a  need  without  any  d 
deooration,  were  frequently  found  ereoted  in  the  viciaity  of 
a  saoristy  on  an  eave  wall  of  the  ohurch  or  on  a  buttress.  In 
small  village  churches  whose  éovernment  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  single  priest,  he  did  not  hâve  to  éive  orders  to  numerous 
assistants,  and  was  obliéed  to  riné  the  bell  himself  before 
ascendiné  to  the  altar;  it  was  then  natural  to  place  the  bell 
near  the  sacristy» 

îhe  little  church  of  Proissy  has  préserve^  one  of  thèse  bell 
cots  built  in  the  1^  th  century  on  a  buttress  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  tower.  we  éive  a  view  of  it  (31).  In  the  southern  prov- 
inces are  found  a  éood  number  of  bell  cots  of  this  kind,  that 
hâve  a  certain  importance,  but  whose  construction  scarcely  d 
dates  beyond  the  13  th  century.  Tt  naust  be  stated  that  this 
sort  of  structures,  exposed  to  wind  and  rain,  cannot  resist 
as  loné  the  storms  as  the  covered  towers,  and  the  Romanesque 
towers  with  simple  arches  erected  in  those  orovinces,  where 
the  materials  are  soft  and  affected  by  atœosDheric  changes, 
îiiust  nave  been  frequently  rebuilt.  Tndeed  the  church  of  Lala- 
nde  of  Libourne,  of  which  we  ^ive  an  élévation  (32),  présents 
on  its  façade  datiné  from  the  12  th  century  a  tower  with  arch- 
es, whose  jamba  are  still  Romanesque,  and  whose  archivolts  w 
were  rebuilt  in  the  13  th  or  14  th  centuries» 

There  exist  towers  of  a  more  récent  epoch  in  Guyenne  and  L 
Languedoc,  where  brick  structures  are  so  fréquent,  which  dos- 
ses3  five,  six  or  even  ten  arches  suited  to  receive  bells; 
thèse  are  most  freqoenlty  simple  tables  pierced  by  openinés 
placée  as  three  times  three,  three  and  two,  three,  two  and 
one,  or  four,  three,  two  and  one.  This  sort  of  bell  cots  éen- 
erally  do  not  hâve  the  architectural  character,  that  distiné- 
uishes  them  from  thermost  ordinary  buildings»  yet  one  finds 
near  Toulouse  some  very  eleéant  bell  cots  built  on  this  princ- 
iole;  we  will  cite  amoné  othera  that  of  Ville-Nouvelle,  whose 
two  stories  of  triple  arches  are  flanked  by  two  turrets  cont- 
tainin^  stairs  with  a  passaée  from  one  tarret  to  the  other  b 
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that  éive  as  one  of  those  terminations  that  we  vainly  seek  on 
the  monuments  themselves.  And  tfais  does  not  hereconcern  those 
éables  of  suoh  simolicity,  that  one  cannot  assién  them  a  date, 
but  indeed  a  rioh  oc3iBo<03ition,  that  besides  most  illuatrate 
to  oar  eyes  some  important  points  relation  to  the  termination 
of  oertain  towers  of  Tle-de-Franoe  duriné  the  Romanesaae  oeriod, 

Bere  (79)  is  a  oopy  of  that  little  model  of  a  tower.  Car  R 
RomanesQue  monuments  éenerally  stoo  at  the  level  marked  A  on 
our  enéraviné.  One  s. (es  hère  3bo7e  that  level  A  a  tronoated 
oyramid  foraed  of  four  courses  of  stone  covered  by  ohevrons, 
then  a  oortioo  ooœposed  of  detached  colums,  oonnected  by  sm- 
ail  arches  and  supportiné  a  cornioe  with  modillions  on  which 
rises  a  éable  deoorated  by  two  arches  and  terminated  by  a  or- 
oss.  The  place  of  the  bells  is  well  marked  ^y  a  very  ooen  ar- 
rangement of  the  portioo  and  the  upper  éable»  The  last  stori- 
es  of  this  tovier  recède,  as  we  hâve  assumed  in  the  restorati- 
on  of  the  éreat  tower  of  3*  Renoit-sur-Loire,  and  the  relati- 
vely  ^ide  base  is  marked  by  a  stroné  pro.iection  beyond  the  r 
rest  of  the  construction.  The  System  of  the  portioo  adoDted 
for  the  upper  story  intended  for  the  belfry  has  always  seemed 
to  us  to  hâve  been  the  orimitive  termination  of  the  Romanesaue 
towers  north  of  the  Loire.  The  model  reproduced  in  Pié.  79,  a 
number  of  reliefs  and  certain  viénettes  of  manascriDts,only 
strenéthen  oar  opinion.  Loé^ias  bailt  at  the  tops  of  church 
toiiers   must  neceasitgte  the  construction  of  roofs  with  ti^o   e 
eaves  and  éables,  or  at  least  of  carpentry  hio  roofs.  It  sho- 
uld  also  not  be  foréotten,  what  we  said  at  the  beéinniné  of 
this  Article  reéardin^  the  dimensions  of  old  bells  and  the 
little  space  required  for  their  suspension.^  ??e  hâve  said  that 
ïialls  pierced  by  arches  and  erected  on  the  façades  of  church- 
es  must  suffice  for  plaoiné  bells  of  very  small  di»«et8P8*  We 
find  indeed  at  a  very  anoient  epoch  toviers  in  éreat  number,  so 
arranged  in  the  South  of  T?rance,  and  even  in  the  provinces  of 
the  N^orth.  The  little  church  of  Rue  3.  Pierre,  ifhose  façade 
dates  from  the  beéinniné  od  the  11  th  century,  has  a  tower  of 
that  kind. 

To  make  the  arrangement  of  this  tower  better  anderstood,  we 
éive  (30)  the  entire  façade  at  A  and  its  side  élévation  at  E. 
Two  buttresses  G  C  rise  from  the  ^round  and  form  the  .iambs  of 
the  doorway  m  the  f^round  story,  and  abat  the  wall  oierced  by 
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to  the  top  of  the  tower,  oae  asoeads  b?  ladders^  The  tower  of 
the  Jacobins  of  Toulouse  was  never  oroined  by  a  spire;  yet  m 
fiad  analogous  towers  at  Toulouse,  Oaassade  and  Montauban,  t 
that  are  terminated  by  aoute  ootaéonal  pyraaids  of  brick;  but 
this  last  arrangement  is  of  a  more  récent  epoch. 

The  towers  of  the  apper  baronne  are  ia  France  an  exaééerat- 
ion,  that  belonés  only  to  that  province;  an  exception  justifi- 
ed  by  the  soarcity  of  buildiné  stone,  and  ail  hâve  such  analo- 
éy,  that  the  exaaple  hère  éiven,  the  most  beaiitifal  and  most 
complète,  «ill  dispense  with  further  enlardiné  on  this  mode 
of  construction. 

It  is  necessary  for  us  a^ain  to  return  to  find  the  originof 
a  certain  arrangement  of  towers,  an  arrangement  that  only  re- 
sts  on  a  few  examples  precediné  the  14  th  century,  but  which 
must  still  be  very  old.  We  speak  of  the  towers  terminated  by 
two  tables  and  a  roof  with  two  eaves.  In  Ile-de-france  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oise  and  Maine  we  maet  with  a  certain  number  of 
thèse  towers  always  belonéin^  to  little  churches.  This  was  i 
indeed  a  economioal  means  of  crowninô.the  towers,  and  we  alee- 
ady  hâve  shown  that  before  the  12  th  oentury  thèse  oroyinces, 
less  rioh  than  those  of  the  West  and  of  the  Centre,  had  éiven 
to  their  towers  only  limited  dimensions.  On  the  "banks  of  the 
Seine,  lower  Marne,  Oise  and  Aisne,  there  exists  a  orodi^ious 
number  of  parish  churches  of  the  11  %h  and  12  th  centuries, 
that  hâve  retaèned  their  towers;  modest  structures  only  como- 
osed  of  a  substructure  without  openin^s  and  a  belfry  story; 
but  almost  ail  thèse  towers  hâve  lost  their  primitive  termin- 
ations,  that  were  rei^iàced  by  spires  of  stone  or  wood  duriné 
the  13  th,  14  th  and  15  th  centuries^  A  éood  number  of  thèse 
towers  must  hâve  been  oriéinally  terminated  by  low  stone  pyr- 
amids;  but  still  a  éreater  number  were  covered  by  éables  and 
a  roof,  that  mode  of  construction  beinâ  less  expensive  of  ail 
that  cauld  be  adopted.  In  default  of  monuments  of  some  impoh- 
tance  axistiné  today,  and  which  could  be  studied  this  kind  of 
termination,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  hâve  récourse  to  repr- 
ésentations of  thèse  monuments  on  the  reliefs.  Now  there  exis- 
ts on  the  portai  of  ^.  Anne  of  the  oathedral  of  Paris  a  éreafc 
tymoanum  of  the  12  th  century,  reoresentiné  the  Viréin  seated 
beaeath  a  raaénificent  canooy.  This  canooy  is  cornoosed  of  a  s 
sort  of  dôme  flsnked  by  two  towers,  execated  ,fith  minute  care. 
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siaéle  struotore  dîvided  into  two  aisles  by  a  row  of  tall  ool- 
umns  set  on  the  axis  of  the  boildinê.  Radiatiné  chapels  are 
aroand  the  sinéle  apse.  (Art*  Arcfaiteoture  yonastique.  Fié. 
24  bis)»  At  the  north  side  of  the  ohuroh  and  before  the  radi- 
atiné  ohapels  rises  a  éreat  tower  on  a  heavy  base,  oommunioa- 
tiné  ^ith  the  nave  ooly  by  an  aroh. 

This  toîfer,  of  whioh  we  éive  a  perspective  vien   (76),  is  b 
bailt  on  an  ootaôonal  clan  from  bottom  to  top;  its  entire  con- 
struction is  of  bricks,  exceot  the  belts,  éarsîoyles,  oapitals 
and  pinnaoles,  which  are  of  stone,  and  the  little  colaians  of 
the  uppar  aroade,  that  are  of  marble.  The  éround  story  alone 
is  vaalted.  Prom  the  top  of  the  vaalt,  about  31.2  ft.  above 
the  pavement  of  the  charch,  the  construction  is  simple  îrith 
neither  vaalts  nor  floors.  Eaoh  story  recèdes  about  3  ins^  to- 
ward  the  interior. 

We  éive  (77)  tne  auarter  of  the  plan  of  the  apper  story.  We 
1ère   it  not  for  this  recediné  that  diminishes  the  diameter  of 
the  tower  at  eaoh  story,  thèse  are  ail  similar  in  heiéht  and 
arranéeinent;  the  second  story  alone  is  comorised  between  the 
vaalt  and  the  cornice  of  the  building,  and  is  hiéher  than  the 
others,  presentin^  on  each  side  of  the  octa^on  tiTin  blind  ar- 
ches. The  four  other  stories  are  afmilar  to  each' other,  hâve 
oven  Windows  covered  by  archivolts,  bat  by  corbellinés  f ormin ê 
ri^ht  anéles  at  ton. 

The  détail  of  the  UDoer  story  of  the  tower  will  exolain  th- 
is sinéalar  construction,  perfectly  restored  by  the  nature  of 
the  materials  employed^  Tt  is  évident  that  the  architect  has 
used  a  sinéle  pattern  of  brick,  and  has  not  desired  to  raould 
the  voiassoirs,  whioh  he  would  hâve  been  compelled  to  arrange, 
if  :he  had  covered  the  arches  bn  small  round  arches.  Yet  the 
enéaéed  colamns  of  the  piers  are  cylindrical  and  hâve  been 
moulded  expressly;  but  it  is  mach  easier  to  éive  a  oarticul- 
ar  form  to  the  bricks  before  |)arnin6  on  its  bed  than  on  its 
faoe^  The  bricks  of  the  arches  of  the  upper  balustrade  alone 
are  moalded  as  voussoirs.  Tt  is  also  clear  that  stone  beiné  v 
very  rare  has  been  but  exceptionally  used  in  this  structure, 
and  for  the  exécution  of  the  architectural  members,  that  can- 
not  be  made  of  another  material.  The  courses  of  stone  are  in- 
dioated  in  Pié.  73.  A  windiog  stairway  attaohed  to  the  tower 
leads  to  the  heiéht  of  the  cornice  of  the  church;  from  thenoe 
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oothio  prinoiple.  A  masteroleoe  of  science  and  calculation,  t 
the  tower  of  Strasbaré  only  produoes  a  saffioiently  anéraoef- 
ul  outline,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  architeot,  with 
the  boldest  and  most  inéenious  coœbiaations;  and  wépe  it  not 
for  its  enormous  neiéht,  *fhioh  in  éreat  part  makes  its  réput- 
ation, one  woald  justly  regard  it  rather  as  a  skilfal  aberra- 
tion than  as  a  work  of  art.  We  shall  hâve  occasion  to  speak 
of  the  most  important  story  of  that  tower,  the  spire,  in  Art. 
Constraction. 

ïïe  do  not  believe  it  necessary  to  enlar^e  further  on  towers 
erected  dariné  the  14  th  and  IS  th  ceaturies;  as  a  prinoiple 
of  construction  and  of  Mènerai  arrangement,  they  conform  to  t 
the  beaatiful  examoles  left  by  the  architeots  of  the  end  of 
the  1^  th  century,  and  differ  only  by  détails  of  the  mouldinés 
and  of  sculpture,  by  the  exoess  of  liéhtness.  Besides  in  Fra- 
nce the  14  th  and  15  th  centuries  rarely  had  the  leisure  to 
erect  exoensive  structures.  The  12  th  century  left  but  few  t 
thinés  to  do  in  the  matter  of  reliéious  monuments,  and  the 
two  succeediné  centuries  only  had  to  complète  unfinished  con- 
structions. We  do  not  possess  a  single  ^reat  tower  built  at  o 
one  spurt  durin^  that  epoch,  while  GermanT;  and  i?néland,  shel- 
tered  from  the  disastrous  itars,  that  ruined  our  country,  erec- 
ted very  iisportant  church  towers.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
is  the  tower  of  the  cathedral  of  F'reiburé,  built  over  the  por- 
ch  of  that  church.  The  soire  is  very  acute  and  entirely  open. 
Gothic  architeots  must  necessarily  corne  to  that;  they  did  not 
fail  in  it^ 

Before  passiné  to  campaniles  and  little  towers  of  parish  c 
churches,  we  must  mention  certain  ôreat  towers  erected  on  the 
banks  of  the  upoer  Garonne.  Those  provinces  from  Muret  to  A^- 
en  not  possessiné  limestones,  bricks  were  almost  exolusively 
employed  duriné  the  12  th,  13  th  14  th  and  IS  th  centuries  by 
the  architeots.  Tonlouse  still  possesses  a  certain  number  of 
towers  bflilt  of  brick,  in  whose  constraction  jn  that  kind  of 
material  is  employed  with  perfect  judément.  The  prinoiple  of 
Gothic  architecture,  subject  to  the  nature  of  the  materials 
used,must  necessarily  compel  the  masters  to  sjive  to  brick  ar- 
chitecture forms  différent  from  those  of  stone;  this  occurred 
at  Toulouse.  The  church  of  the  Jacobins  of  that  city  was  built 
about  the  end  of  the  13  th  century,  and  is  composed  of  a  sin- 
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Wvot  recoW*  X\^^  \y^%\   exv|ro.^Vxvf a  o^  CoWot,  \\\e  con«\r\xc\\c^ 
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rea  ^\\\   \\ve  p\oce  \&etoTe  \Yve  por\a\.  "Y\\eTe  exVa\a  a  cov>a  ot 

The  plan  (75  bis)  shows  at  A  the  horizontal  section  of  the 
tower  at  the  level  of  the  lower  story,  and  at  B  at  the  level 
of  the  QDoer  story  of  the  Dinnacles.  The  octaéoa  of  the  tower, 
formed  of  four  lar^e  sides  and  ©f  foar  smaller  ones  externally, 
circumscribes  the  sqaare  cabe  of  the  belfry,  and  as  at  the  o 
cathedral,  the  pinnaoles  cover  the  anéles  of  the  carpentry. 
Also  as  at  the  cathedral,  thèse  oinnaoles  ai'e  oortions  of  oo- 
tarons  in  plan,  bat  abutted  in  the  lower  story  by  colamns  0, 
which  circumscribe  thèse  oartial  octa^ons  in  reotanéles.  At  G 
are  seen  the  successive  offsets  of  the  buttresses  projected 
on  the  horizontal  plane,  and  at  H  is  one  of  the  ^alleries  con - 
neotiné  the  two  towers. • Ail  that  is  very  skilfully  combined, 
is  very  stable  and  easily  anderstood,  which  is  a  fine  qaality. 
(Art.  Construction).  The  oiers  D  are  left  soltd,  between  the 
openinés  of  the  belfry  and  the  pinnacles,  and  lead  the  eye  f 
from  the  buttresses  of  the  base  to  the  solid  surfaces  of  the 
spire  by  a  hapcy  transition;  they  hâve  also  the  advantaée  of 
oermittinm  louvres  to  be  placed  in  the  larée  openinés,  and 
this  vfithout  effort  or  ^edantry.  The  architects  of  the  middle 
aées  should  hâve  stopped  there;  this  was  the  last  liirit  that 
the  art  of  architecture  could  reaoh  without  falliné  into  exas- 
pération and  labored  treatment,  and  this  lirait  was  soon  passed. 
The  passion  for  apparent  liéhtness  in  construction,  the  dési- 
re for  erectiné  surorisiné  édifices,  soon  ].ed  architects  into 
a  false  path,  which  in  spite  of  the  science  displayed,  caused 
them  to  exceed  the  limits  of  éood  sensé.  Tt  was  chiefly  in  t 
the  provinces  of  the  lîlast  near  Germany  that  the  abuses  made 
themselves  felt;  for  a  loné  time  still  in  the  royal  domain, 
architects  retained  a  certain  modération  in  aoolyiné  the  prin- 
cioles  established  at  the  end  of  tëe  13  th  century.  The  tower 
of  the  cathedral  of  ^trasburé,  founded  in  1277  and  comoleted 
after  desiéns  made  durin^  the  14  th  century  by  John  of  F^tein- 
baoh,  is  the  most  extraordinary  summary  of  the  abuse  of  the 
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althouéh  his  two  towers,  aooordîùé  to  the   mode  adopted  about 
the  middle  of  tiie  1^  th  century,  form  a  part  of  the  façade  a 
and  rest  on  the  first  bay  of  the  side  aisles,  they  plainly  m 
marke  their  olaoes  from  the  base  of  the  édifice. 

le  éive  (75)  one  of  thèse  two  towers,  similar  to  each  other. 
Above  the  side  aisle  »as  an  open  vaulted  story  alloirîng  liéht 
to  pass  throuéh  the  windoîf  of  tha:'first  bay  of  the  nave^  From 
the  place  located  before  the  portai  were  peroeived  the  flyin^ 
buttresses  of  the  nave  throuéh  the  Windows  A  of  that  hall  in 
the  second  story.  The  vault  of  the  hall  of  the  second  story 
was  raised  exactly  te  the  heiéht  of  the  vault  of  the  orinoio- 
al  nave,  thas  allowiné  the  liéhtiné  of  the  first  bay  of  the 
nave.  ^othin^  is  more  simple  and  better  exoressed  than  suoh 
an  arrangement,  which  shows  oerfectly  the  ct)nstruction  of  the 
ohurch,  ard  that  allows  to  the  tower  its  charaoter  of  an  annex. 
Buttresses  without  aseless  ornaments  rise  to  the  comice  B,  w 
which  extends  at  a  level  with  that  of  the  nave^  On  thèse  but- 
tresses  are  borne  the  pinaacles,  that  accompany  four  sides  of 
the  ootaôon  of  the  belfry^  Thèse  pinnacles  are  in  two  stories, 
one  beiné  square  and  set  diaéonally  like  those  of  the  tower  of 
r.aoQ  éiven  above  in  Fié»  73»  the  other  with  ei^ht  sides.  A  ^ 
^reat  soire  surmoutts  the  octaéonal  story,  and  four  small  oy- 
ramids  orown  the  pinnacles.  Two  open  ^alleries  C,  one  oassiné 
dieectly  behind  the  ^reat  éable  of  the  na?e,  and  the  other  be- 
hind  it,  connect  the  two  towers  at  the  middle  of  the  story  of 
the  belfry.  The  towers  of  S.  >îicaise  appear  to  us  to  be  the 
most  coŒplete  exoression  of  the  Gothic  tower  adjoininé  a  faç- 
ade; liéhtness  and  solidity,  simple  in  arrangement,  proéraame 
exactly  fulfilled,  coQStr>^ction  well  understood,  nothiné  is 
waatiné  to  this  work  of  Liberéierf  it  lacks  only  to  be  still 
standing  to  allow  us  to  study  it  in  its  détails.  The  enéraviné 
of  the  façade  of  3»  Nicaise  is  sufficiently  perfect  to  permit 
us  to  restore  the  plan  of  the  story  of  the  belfry,  and  this 
plan  is  no  less  skilfully  conceived,  than  that  of  the  towers 
of  Notre  Dame  of  Rheims.  It  even  présents  in  its  arrangements 
the  quality  of  simplicity  lackiné  in  the  towers  of  the  cathedral. 

Xo\e    l«p.î*aO.    OviT    àro>ft\,Tvé    Va   «\od,e   t^oxfc    cv    c\\ormVn|    exv^Tcvv) Vi\| 
tvo\a   \3eT\\    Tore,    doteà    1625    ot\à    bV^^^-^   ^V    ^»    ^^    'So^    oT    B^veVt^B. 
coxvtrorv    to    \'t\e    c\x8\o*«    o^    eiv$To\>er8    o^    \V\ot    epoc\\,    \.\\e    c\\or- 
oc\,er    ot    ^^*    edo^Voe    Va    reproduceà    «\,\\^    a    per^ecWotv    "VeooVxvft 
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stractare £  attaohed  to  the  four  anéles  of  the  tower;  they  are 
intimately  .joined  to  it,  forminé  «aulted  coverinês  07er  the 
oopners  ?  of  the  bell  oaêe  of  oappentry,  which  enter  the  oot- 
a^oa  of  the  tower.  Thèse  pinnacles  are  not  divided  in  stories 
like  the  mallioned  Windows  ser?inô  as  openinés  of  the  belfry. 
One  of  them  at  C  oontains  an  open  stairs,  that  permits  reach- 
iné  the  top  of  the  vault.  This  plan  is  very  well  studied,  as 
well  as  ail  arrangements  in  General  at  that  epooh,  as  that  in 
the  interior  it  éives  a  sqaare  caée  to  the  belfry,  necessary 
for  the  siiné  of  the  belle  and  the  stability  of  the  oarpentry, 
and  on  the  exterior  it  forms  an  ootaéonal  tower  flanked  by  f 
four  pinnacles  servin^  as  transition  between  the  square  base 
and  the  oota^onal  pyramid»  This  is  the  complète  solution  of 
the  problem  set  by  the  architects  od  the  end-  of  the  12  th  c 
century,  and  which  was  bat  imperfectly  aolved  at  Laon.  As  for 
construction,  the  towers  of  the  façade  of  the  cathedral  of  R 
Rheims  were  treated  by  a  wise  and  skilful  master;  inspection 
of  the  olan  alone  causes  recoéaition  of  that  essential  quali- 
tyf  thus  in  spite  of  détérioration  caased  by  storms,  thèse  t 
towers  hâve  a  perfect  solidity. 

i(o\e  i.p.2.SÇ.  See  Art.  ^ocode  ^or    \>\e  XQ\si^r^   o^    tV\e  coX\\eà- 

About  the  same  epoch  at  the  end  of  the  13  th  century.  Liber - 
éier,  a  native  architect  of  rare  merit,  erected  in  the  city 
of  Rheims  a  church,  whose  démolition  is  to  be  always  re^retted; 
the  church  of  the  abbey  of  S.  Nficaise.  At  the  cathedral  the 
two  towers  of  the  façade  rise  above  it  without  beiné  visibly 
connected  vfith  it.  The  buttresses  that  abut  the  towers  are  so 
enolosed  by  ornaments  and  by  ^alleries  connected  with  the  por- 
tais, that  an  effort  of  the  mind  is  necessary  to  understand 
how  thèse  towers  rest  on  that  mass  of  little  columns,  oinnac- 
les,  openinés  and  sculptures.  In  our  eyes  fchat  is  a  capital 
defect,  and  the  richness  or  beauty  of  the  détails  does  not 
cotnpensate  for  the  confusion  of  the  principal  lines,  the  lack 
of  visible  points  of  suoport.  lue   would  take  from  the  façade 
of  the  cathedral  of  Rheims  its  two  towers,  i.e»,  its  two  sto- 
ries of  belfries,  when  in  viewin^  the  reraaininé  structure,  on e 
would  not  Derceive  that  to  them  was  lackin^  a  necessary  and 
foreseen  complément.  The  architect  of  the  church  of  ^.  ^icaise 
knew  how  to  avoid  that  serious  fault  in  cornoosition,  and  alth- 
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so  that  we  oan  see  in  the  présence  of  thèse  colossal  animais 
at  the  tops  of  the  towers  only  the  connection  of  éventa  oonn- 
eoted  with  the  érection  of  the  aïonaaieDt.  There  are  in  the  hom- 
aée  rendered  to  the  patience  and  strenéth  of  usefiil  animais, 
that  oontribated  to  the  buildiné  of  the  oh«roh  the  naive  exp- 
ression of  a  7ery  touchiné  feeliné  of  .justice.  Froin  the  point 
of  View  of  art,  the  présence  of  thèse  colossal  soÉiptares  éi- 
ves  to  the  summits  of  the  towers  of  Laon  a  sinéular  appearan- 
ce,  that  neither  lacks  originality  nor  érandear^  It  Is  unnec- 
essary  to  emphasize  the  beauty  of  this  composition»  The  mann- 
er  in  which  the  pinnacles  set  diaéonally  are  borne  on  the  an- 
éle  buttresses,  the  rich  oorbelliiés  established  at  the  levai 
A,  ffhich  serve  for  transition  between  the  form  of  thèse  buttr- 
esses  and  that  of  the  open  pinnacles,  the ^modération  of  the 
détails,  the  happy  proportions  of  the  stories  of  the  tower, 
and  those  répétitions  of  horizontal  lines  a  certain  heiéhts, 
make  of  this  entirety  a  ma^nificent  monument.  [Jnfortunately 
thèse  structures  »ere  built  in  haste,  erected  srlth  materials 
of  moderate  quality  and  with  t3o  little  care,  and  do  not  cor- 
respond to  the  masterly  érandeur  of  the  composition,  It  is  n 
necessary  in  our  time  to  corne  to  important  restorations,  nec- 
e  sitated  by  the  ruinous  state  of  the  façade  of  the  cathedral 
of  Laon.  Thèse  restorations,  direoted  with  intelligence  and 
skill  by  one  of  our  most  skilful  colleaéues,  will  permit  the 
tOTiers  of  Laon  to  endure  for  several  centuries. 

Henceforth  in  the  oharches  of  the  1^  th  century  the  clan  a 
adopted  at  Laon  for  the  towers  was  to  prevail  over  the  olan  of 
the  architecte  of  Ile-de-France.  About  126O  was  beéun  the  ér- 
ection of  the  two  towers  of  the  façade  of  the  cathedral  of 
Rheims,  which  are  only  of  moderate  importance,  compared  with 
the  heiéht  of  the  façade.  Their  belfry  stairs  alone  are  deta- 
ched  from  the  lower  construction.   But  the  olan  of  thèse  tow- 
ers  at  the  base  of  the  belfries  is  remarkable.  We  éive  hère 
(/4)  at  A  the  level  of  the  base  of  the  belfry,  ard  at  B  that 
below  the  octaéonal  cross  vault,  that  covers  the  tower  below 
the  spire.  Thèse  stories  were  orciected  in  stone  but  not  fin- 
ished'  the  disasters  of  the  14  th  century  arrested  their  exé- 
cution. If  this  plan  be  compared  to  those  oreviously  i^iven  in 
the  course  of  this  Article,  ansensible  advance  will  be  foand. 
The  anéle  pinnacles  are  then  no  lonéer -a  ^i^ression ,  Iittle 
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oarry  the  spires.  One  oaonot  too  muoh  admire  the  Grandeur  and 
siiapiicity  of  this  beautiful  o«Dfltraction,  so  ifell  arranéed 
to  reçoive  the  bells  and  to  allow  their  around  to  pass  outside. 
The  wooden  bell  o&èe   restin^  on  anreoess  plaoed  at  the  level 
of  the  great  open  ^allery,  beariné  on  thiok  «asonry  with  dis- 
charéiné  arohes,  can  cause  no  vibration  in  the  piers  of  the 
toters/  that  form  àlieenclosure  perfectly  independent  aroand 
this  bell  oaôe.   This  arrangement  of  the  square  plan  of  the 
towers  up  to  the  base  of  the  oro^ataô  pyramid,  at  the  be^in- 
niné  of  the  l'^  th  oentury  belonés  exolusively  to  Ile-de-Prance. 
On  the  banlrs  of  the  Oise  had  already  becn  adopted  the  ootaé- 

onal  plan  for  the  upper  parts  of  belfries  from  the  beéinniné 

2 
of  the  1^  th  oentury,   with  éreat  open  pinnaoles  on  the  angl- 
es of  the  square  bases.  The  cathedral  of  Eîaon,  oontemporary 
with  that  of  Paria,  and  whose  style  of  architecture  has  the 
éreatest  affinity  to  that  of  ^otre  Dame,  possesses  four  tow- 
ers  terminated  by  ootaéonal  belfries,  on  the  faces  parallel 
to  the  diaéonals  of  the  sauare  beiné  flanked  by  oinnacles  wi- 
th two  open  stories. 

nosoiKTv,  etkc\os\,ivè  \.\. 

iïote  î,.p.3S6.  ï\Den  \5etore  \\\o\  epoc\\  os  a\\o>*x\  \)\^  \\ve  \o\BeT 

Hère  (7^)  is  the  élévation  of  one  of  the  towers  of  the  faç- 
ade of  the  cathedral  of  Laon  taken  above  the  vault  of  the  nave. 
3tone  spires  no  longer  exist,  part  of  ivhich  is  indicated  in 
our  p-é.,  surmounted  thèse  towers.  On  the  second  story  of  the 
open  pinnacles  are  placed  animais  of  colossal  dimensions  rep- 
resentiné  oxen*  it  is  believed  that  the  chapter  of  Notre  Dame 
of  Laon  caused  thèse  fiéures  to  be  sculptured  and  set  in  rem- 
erabranoe  of  the  labor  of  the  animais,  who  had  laboriously  hau- 
led  the  materials  of  the  cathedral  to  the  summit  of  the  hill 
orowned  by  it.  "  The  leéend  (for  there  is  always  some  leéend 
attached  to  the  construction  of  the  éreat  edofoces  of  the  mid- 
dle  aées)  claims  that  several  oxen  attached  themselves  to  ma- 
terials of  considérable  weiéht  left  below  the  précipice,  and 
couraéeously  hauled  them  to  the  workyard.  We  do  not  éuarantes 
tne  faot;  but  the  idea  of  the  chapter  and  the  master  of  worMs 
of  the  cathedral  of  f,aon  is  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  tne  eooch. 
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oarry  the  spires.  One  oaiinot  too  muoh  admire  the  érandeur  and 
simpiicity  of  this  beautiful  oairetraction,  so  well  arran^ed 
to  reoeive  the  bells  and  to  allow  their  soand  to  pass  outside. 
The  wooden  bell  oaée  restin^  on  anreoess  placed  at  the  level 
of  the  great  open  ^allery,  beariné  on  thiok  aasonry  with  dis- 
charèiné  arches,  can  cause  no  vibration  in  the  piers  of  the 
toiers,  that  form  àlieenclosure  oerfectly  independent  aroaad 
this  bell  oaée.   This  arrangement  of  the  square  plan  of  the 
towers  up  to  the  base  of  the  crovains!  pyramid,  at  the  beéin- 
nin^  of  the  l'^  th  century  belonés  exolusively  to  Ile-de-France. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Oise  had  already  been  adooted  the  ootaé- 

onal  plan  for  the  uoper  parts  of  belfries  from  the  beéinniné 

2 
of  the  1^  th  oentury,   with  éreat  open  pinnacles  on  the  angl- 
es of  the  square  bases.  The  cathedral  of  rîaon,  oontemporary 
with  that  of  Paria,  and  whose  style  of  architecture  has  the 
^reatest  affinity  to  that  of  Notre  Dame,  possesses  four  tow- 
ers  terminated  by  ootaéonal  belfries,  on  the  faces  parallel 
to  the  diaéonals  of  the  souare  beind  flanked  by  oinnacles  wi- 
th two  open  stories. 

seoWons  ot  ^'^e  \ie\\  ccvie  o^  \\\e  souWevn  \o\jkeT  oivà  ot  ^^a  i^ 

iCote  2.P.3S6.  ï^-oen  Xie^^ore  \\\ot  epocV  os  3\\oi»tv  \>\^    \\\e  \o\Ber 
ot  'ÎTOC\j-\.e-Vo\.  fX-l.  k'i. 

Hère  (7^)  is  the  élévation  of  one  of  the  towers  of  the  faç- 
ade of  the  cathedral  of  Laon  taken  above  the  vault  of  the  nave» 
3tone  spires  no  longer  exist,  part  of  which  is  indicated  in 
our  p-é.,  surmounted  thèse  towers.  On  the  second  story  of  the 
open  pinnacles  are  placed  animais  of  colossal  dimensions  rep- 
resentiné  oxen*  it  is  believed  that  the  chapter  of  Notre  Dame 
of  Laon  caused  thèse  fiéures  to  be  sculptured  and  set  in  rem- 
embranoe  of  the  labor  of  the  animais,  who  had  laboriously  hau- 
led  the  materials  of  the  cathedral  to  the  summit  of  the  hill 
orowned  by  it.  "  The  leéend  (for  there  is  always  some  leéend 
attached  to  the  construction  of  the  éreat  edofoces  of  the  mid- 
dle  aées)  claims  that  several  oxen  attached  themselves  to  ma- 
terials of  considérable  weiéht  left  below  the  précipice,  and 
couraéeously  hauled  thera  to  the  workyard.  le   do  not  éuarantœ 
tne  fact;  but  the  idea  of  the  chapter  aii3  the  master  of  worMs 
of  the  cathedral  of  r,aon  is  too  muoh  in  the  soirit  of  tde  eooch. 
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sinéularly  to  the  effeot  prodnoed  hère, 

The  détail  of  oae  of  the  anêles  of  the  toifer  (71)  will  ill- 
ustrate  the  mode  of  oonstruction  adopted,  as  well  as  the  hap- 
oy  oomposition  of  thèse  anéles  opei  in  soae  parts,  as  if  tOi 
establish  a  transition  between  the  solida  of  the  piers  and 
the  void  of  the  atmosphère.  Tndeed  that  was  one  of  the  préoc- 
cupations of  the  architects  of  the  I3  th  century'.  they  feared 
sèlid  and  riéid  outlines,  it  seems  that  the  desired  in  struc- 
tures detaohed  aéainst  the  sky,  to  avoid  the  abrupt  transition 
froiD  the  solid  to  the  7oid.  This  prinoiple,  which  indicates 
a  very  refined  feeliné  for  the  external  for»  of  architecture, 
that  liéhtened  the  ealar^ed  edefices  by  lakiné  them  bland  in- 
to  the  sky,  so  to  soeak,  carried  to  excess  éradaally  led  the 
architects  to  execite  the  stone  lacework-'of  the  15  th  century. 

He  ûive   (72)  the  auarter  of  the  plan  of  the  upper  story  ù£ 
3.  Père  on  which  must  arise  the  stone  spire.  This  plan  indio- 
ates  at  A  the  arrangement  of  the  ninnacles  at  the  four  anéles, 
that  of  the  four  oDeniri'^s,  and  how  the  octaôon  is  insoribed 
in  the  square* 

Qatiné  froai  that  eooch  (middle  of  the  1"^  th  century),  but 
rarely  are  found  detaohed  towers.  In  France  groper  the  towers 
belong  to  the  façades  of  churches;  they  narticipate  in  their 
Mènerai  composition  and  altually  become  towers  only  above  the 
level  of  the  side  aisles  and  the  /rails  of  the  nave;  yet  until 
about  the  end  of  the  13  th  century,  architects  took  care  to 
olace  the  tables  of  the  carpentry  of  the  hiéh  towers  behind 
the  depth  of  the  towers,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  be  more  free- 
ly  detaohed  above  the  ^reat  vaults»  Thus  ai?e  arranéed  the  two 
towers  of  the  façade  of  tlie  cathedral  of  Paris;  an  open  éall- 
ery  oonects  them  at  the  hoî^ht  of  the  base  of  the  belfrf.  Sa- 
ine arrangement  at  the  cathedral  of  Laon»  The  towers  of  the  f 
faoade  of  the  cathedral  of  Paris,  known  by  the  name  of  towers 
of  Notre  Dame,  were  built  only  to  the  bases  of  the  stone  spi- 
res, that  vfere  to  crown  them,  their  construction  may  perhaos 
be  comprised  between  the  years  1225  and  1235.  from  the  base 
of  the  éreat  open  éallery  to  the  ton.  Thèse  towers  remain  sa- 
uare  up  to  the  base  of  the  spire,  their  angles  are  strenéthen- 
ed  by  buttresses,  and  twin  ooeninés  occuoy  on  each  side  the 
entire  heiéht  it6  the  éreat  ^allery  and  the  uoper  comice.  In- 
ternai corbellin^s  oassin^  from  the  square  to  the  octa^on  must 
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ooeninés  for  the  passaée  of  the  bells.  On  the  sqaare  base  ab- 
G>¥e  the  band  B,  the  apper  oota$on  ia  alread7  suttéested  by  me- 
ans  of  little  oolamns,  that  already  projeot  from  the  wall  and 
enolose  the  middle  openioés.  The  spacesbetween  thèse  shafts 
and  the  four  anéles  are  solid  (for  the  stairway  C  only  asoends 
above  the  vaalt  of  the  second  story),  and  they  form  the  four 
orinoipal  points  of  support,  the  anéle  piers  of  the  tower.  T 
The  last  story  with  ootaéonal  base  bas  its  faces  parallel  to 
the  diaôonals  of  the  sqaare  on  trampets.  The  anéles  of  the 
sqaare  tower  are  terainated  by  open  oiirnacles.  Belo»  the  oct- 
aéonal  story  at  D  are  noted  oarved  médaillons  inserted  in  the 
sort  of  false  balustrade,  that  recalls  aôain  the  rosettes  of 
reliefs,  that  we  hâve  seen  between  the  bands  af  the  tower  of 
the  oharoh  of  nharite-sar-f,oire.  It  seems  that  thèse  médaill- 
ons of  the  namber  of  taielve  reoresent  the  siens  of  the  zodiac; 
/fe  thlnk  at  least  that  thls  sras  the  Idea  of  the  arohitect;  b 
but  the  séalptor  apoears  to  hawe  left  hlmself  to  fanclful  con- 
ceptions in  the  exécution  of  some  of  thèse  little  reliefs.  0 
One  of  thèse  madallion's  is  merely  a  fossit  ammonite,  sach  as 
frequently  found  In  the  old  llmestone  In  the  vlclnity  of  Mor- 
gan. Thls  was  a  natural  sculoture  .iust  found  a^nd  plaoed  there. 
ffour  statues  of  anéels  soandlné  the  little  Ivory  horn  and  cr- 
owned  by  oanopies,  happlly  terminate  the  angles  of  the  second 
story  of  the  belfry;  on  the  sldes  of  the  ootaéonal  story  eiéht 
smaller  seated  statues  accomoany  tûe  oinnacles.  Tf  the  Gener- 
al composition  of  the  tower  of  3.  Père  is  remarkable,  easily 
understood,  the  détails,  such  as  the  mouldlnés  and  sculptures, 
are  executed  with  that  boldness  and  freedom,  which  belonés  to 
the  Burôiindian  style  of  the  13  th  century.  The  angles  with  t 
their  little  columns  detached  from  the  mass  and  connected  to 
the  piers  by  rinôs  and  the  abacuses  of  the  capitàls,  break  t 
the  dryness  of  thèse  angles  and  lead  the  eye  to  the  open  out- 
lines  of  the  pinnacles»  But  oae  of  the  charoaters  peculiar  to 
thls  mode  of  architecture  is,  that  the  mass  of  the  structure 
is  independent  of  the  décoration.  The  piers  and  the  amlid  pa- 
rts are  built  in  low  courses,  that  may  pass  for  pu-bble  dress- 
ed  wlth  the  pick,  whlle  the  bands,  archivolts  and  little  col- 
umns are  constructed  of  larée  blocks  of  stone  set  on  edée,  of 
^ood  quality  and  eut  with  care.  The  contrast  between  the  con- 
struction of  the  mass  and  the  oart  ourely  décorative  adds  sln- 
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about  1240,  the  architeot  as  a  dépendant  of  the  abbot  of  Vez- 
elay  wished  to  protèet  a^ainst  the  Cisteroian  tendenoies  of 
Buréaady  at  that  epooh;  for  he  had  ereoted  at  the  sides  of  t 
the  portai  of  the  ohuroh  of  3.  Père  t»ro  enormoas  towera,  if 
Gompared  to  the  size  of  the  charoh.  Of  thèse  tiro  towers  oaly 
one  ir&8  esii^lftéd,  except  the  spire,  «rhich  was  made  of  vrood 
in  the  14  th  oentary  and  oovered  vfith  shinéles.  To  see  that 
eleéant  structure,  beautifal  by  its  happy  prooortions  and  by 
the  oharmin^  détails  that  oover  it,  one  miist  believe  that  the 
Buréandian  school,  in  soite  of  the  Cisteroians,  was  not  then 
at  its  first  experiieatt  it  is  not  by  the  first  attempt  that 
one  attains  to  similar  oonoeotions.  There  inust  exist  in  those 
orovinces  other  toiers  forminé  the  transition  betareen  the  Bo- 
manesque  toifers  of  iaréandy  and  of  Nivernais  and  the  tower  of 
3.  Père,  That  transition  for  lack  of  existiné  examples  and  in 
SDite  of  our  researches,  entieely  escapes  as,  and  if  one  finds 
still  in  the  tower  of  3.  Père  some  traces  of  he  Romanesque 
traditions  of  those  provinces,  it  must  be  confessed  that  th^ 
are  scarcely  aporeoialied^ 

^i^.    70  oresents  a  persoective  view  of  thati,  tower  as  the  p 
primitive  architeot  left  it,  i.e.,  without  the  spire  and  bef- 
ore  the  construction  of  the  porch,  that  masks  its  base.  At  3 
is  visible  the  charm  of  the  structure  of  the  nave  of  the  chu- 
roh  contemporaneoas  with  the  tower.  Scarcely  had  it  been  ereo- 
ted, than  was  added  to  it  a  ^able  covered  by  statues  and  scul- 
ptures, whose  considérable  heiéht  incladed  a  portion  of  the  a 
anéle  of  the  tower  up  to  the  level  P.  Dur  view  éives  the  tow- 
er of  S.  Père  hère  as  it  was  before  thèse  successive  additions. 
Althouéh  it  was  erected  on  the  first  bay  of  the  north  side  ai - 
aisle  of  the  church,  and  that  one  of  its  angles  rests  on  an 
isolated  pier,  yet  its  base  did  not  éive  entrance  to  the  side 
aisle;  it  retained  at  least  on  the  exterior  the  appearance  of 
a  tower  startiné  from  the  éround  like  the  Romanesque  towers. 
In  the  interior  it  oonsists  of  a  vaulted  hall  over  the  side 
aisle,  liéhted  by  twin  Windows.  Over  that  hall  the  tower  is 
entirely  emoty.  The  top  of  the  vault  of  the  second  story  is 
oaved  lat  with  ^otters  aloné  the  four  walls  endiné  in  a  éar- 
éoyle  for  disofearée  of  the  water  driven  into  the  belfry  by 
wind»  This  vault  and  that  of  the  side  aisle  are  oierced  by 
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sensé  and  never  sacrifices  the  tiue   and  substantial  for  the 
appearance  of  osteatatloo.  ^hese  qaalities  and  even   thèse  de- 
feots  appear  in  the  most  évident  manner  in  the  monuments  er- 
ected  dariné  the  13  th  oeatary  in  Buréandy;  for  the  new  arch- 
itecture oriéiaated  at  the  be^inniné  of  that  centary  has  the 
advantaée,  sfhen  ainoerely  and  skilfully  employed,  of  brinéiné 
to  liéht  ail  the  qualities  «nd  defects  of  those  applyiné  it» 
That  is  why  sfe  regard  this  architecture  as  tiruly  belonéiné  to 
our  coantry^ 

The  traditions,  the  teadencies  of  the  cleréy  to?fard  a  hier- 
atio  art,  and  the  formulas  cai]  do  nothiné;  this  art  advances 
âlone,  and  it  oaints  in  its  varions  charms  the  charaoter  of 
the  peoples  even  of  the  individuals.  Now  towers  by  the  motiv- 
es dedaced  above,  at  least  monuments  of  inspiration  as  maoh 
as  of  utility,  emphasize  more  viéorously  than  any  other  édif- 
ice the  qualities  proper  to  each  province  at  the  time  art  can 
oass  from  its  Romanesque  restraints. 

Onfortmately  for  art,  Buréundy  possesses  only  a  very  small 

number  of  towers  of  the  13  th  century.  The  churches  of  the  o 

order  of  liteaux  *ere  influectial  and  very  numerous  in  that 

province,  and  it  is  known  that  this  order  allowed  for  plaoiné 

the  bells  in  its  sacred  édifices  only  the  arrangements  riéor- 

ously  necessary.  3.  Bernard  had  excluded  from  the  churches  of 

his  order  not  only  sculoture  but  toivers,  as  beiné  monuments 

1 
of  vanity  without  real  utility.   The  .iudément  of  3.  Bernard  a 

aéain  confirms  our  opinion  of  the  importance  éiven  to  towers 
doriné  the  middle  aées,  viz:-  that  they  were  rather  structures 
for  show,  the  pride  of  cities  or  monasteries  rather  than  tow- 
ers  intended  to  reoeive  bells.  If  reliéious  feeliné  oaused  t 
tne  building  of  churches,  the  feeliné  of  wealth  or  of  poifer 
erected  toîrers,  and  the  anathema  pronounced  by  3.  Bernard  aé- 
ainst  toïTers  will  suffice  in  the  lack  of  other  oroofs,  to  .ius- 
tify  our  estimation,  ^e  can  always  complain  of  the  riéor  of 
3»  Bernard,  who  deprived  us  of  beautiful  and  oriéinal  concep- 
tions like  ail  those,  which  in  the  13  th  century  soruné  from 
the  school  of  Baréundian  architects.  Vezelay  belonéed  to  the 

order  of  Cluny,  stronély  opposed  to  the  riéor  of  the  order  of 

i  s 
Citeaux,  as  ail  know;  nos?  near  Vezalay  a  little  ohurch  dépen- 
dant on  that  monastery;  this  is  the  ohurch  of  3.  Père  or  rath- 
er of  3.  Pierre.  It  seems  that  in  that  little  édifice  erects5 
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of  that  epooh  ha\re  been  crowned  by  more  récent  constructions. 
We  hâve  seen  that  in  the  West  oae  of  the  two  schools  of  thoae 
l)rovtnce8  built  in  the  11  th  century  spires  of  rubble  form  if^ 
qaite  a  large  anéle  at  top,  and  that  the  other  sohool  erecteâ 
oonical  or  pyramidal  spires  in  courses  of  stones  with  scales 
and  qaite  aoate*  In  the  Garloviaéian  provinces  of  the  Sast, 
soires  that  date  from  the  same  epoch,  square  or  polyéonal,are 
likewise  bailt  of  stone  and  are  tolerably  aoute;  in  the  12  th 
century  Buréandy  already  places  on  its  church  towess  very  ao- 
ute  spires,  for  example  the  tower  of  3.  Jean  of  Auxerre.  In 
Normandy  towers  of  small  dimensions  appear  to  hâve  been  crow- 
ned  in  the  11  th  century  only  by  stone  spires,  rarely  forminé 
a  riéht  an^le  at  the  apex,  like  that  of  the  pretty  tower  of 
îhan  near  Caen;  the  éreat  towers  are  evid^ntly  constructed 
(partioularly  those  erected  over  the  crossin^s  of  churches) 
to  reoeive  wooden  pyramids.  It  itas  only  in  the  13  th  century, 
that  this  province  covered  its  church  tovters  iiith  very  acute 
stone  spires.  In  Ile-de-France  the  method  adopted  in  Normandy 
seeiDS  to  hâve  been  followedî  the  oldest  towers  only  possess  7 
very  stumpy  stone  spires,  and  duriné  the  12  th  century  aopear- 
ed  the  acute  pyramids.  The  only  conclusion  that  one  can  draw 
from  thèse  various  data  is,  that  about  1150  in  the  Centre,  in 
Buréundy,  Normandy  and  the  Drovinces  of  the  royal  domain,  the 
acuteness  of  the  spires  was  re^arded  as  a  neoessary  complément 
of  every  tower,  lar^e  or  small. 

But  let  as  return  to  Buréundy.  î^rom  the  beéinniné  of  the  13 
&h  century  was  formed  in  that  province  a  Gothic  school,  that 
Tfas  on  equal  footiné  with  those  of  Ile-de-Prance  and  Champaé- 
nej  if  the  éeneral  prinoiples  i  had  adopted  belon^ed  entirely 
to  the  new  revolation  in  architecture,  still  it  oossessed  its 
own  distinct  character,  the  resuit  of  Romanesque  traditions, 
of  the  quality  of  the  materials,  and  it  must  be  stated,  of  t 
the  mental  nature  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  province.  The  B 
iuréandian  was  and  still  is  bold  without  rashaess,  he  éoes  s 
strai^ht  to  the  aiœ,  avoids  difficulties  that  miéht  arrest  h 
his  proéress  tàther  than  discuss  their  value  or  extent;  less 
refined  than  the  inhabitant  of  Shampa^ne  or  of  the  banks  of 
the  Seine,  he  sins  rather  by  excess  of  strenéth,  that  dispo- 
sition in  him  oTten  ^oas  to  brutality,  he  is  driven  by  nature 
to  appear  powerful,  resolate  and  dariné;  but  he  oossesses  ^ood 
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rest  on  little  colamns.  Tfee  atone  spire  of  this  tovrer  has  not 
existed  for  a  loné  time.  The  base  of  the  tower  of  Veraianton 
is  not  without  ooeninés,  lèke  that  of  3^  i?ean,  but  it  forms 
a  vestibole  before  the  side  aisle. 

In  the  saine  city  at  Aoxerre  yet  exists  another  tower,  bailt 
some  years  «fiec  that  of  3*  Jean  (about  II60),  bat  whioh  more 
frankly  belonés  to  the  Bapéundiaa  sohooK  That  is  the  little 
tower  of  3.  Susebe.  ^e  éi^e  (69)  the  élévation  and  at  A  the 
section.  This  tower  was  ori^inally  plaoed  near  the  choir  on 
the  >îorth  side  and  rose  from  the  éroind;  its  plan  is  an  exact 
square.  Today  it  is  enéa^ed  in  the  side  aisle  of  the  choir  of 
the  16  th  century,  at  the  end  of  the  nave  of  the  12  th  oentu- 
ry.  Above  the  ôround  story  àoà  pieroed  by  a  sinéle  small  win- 
do»f,rise3  the  pretty  blind  arcade  formed  of  pilasters  and  lit- 
tle Dolyéonal  colamns,  with  foiled  pointed  arches. fîh«*^ap6a- 
de  serves  as  a  substrocture  for  the  belfry,  very  happily  open- 
éd.  In  the  interior  from  the  level  of  the  vault  of  the  éround 
story  of  the  base  of  the  spire,  the  surfaces  rise  vertically 
without  recessions  or  projections'  at  B  alone  are  seen  corbe- 
Is  on  which  probably  rested  the  upper  wooden  floor.  Foqp  trum- 
pets  suoport  the  last  octa^onal  story,  that  receèves  a  stone 
spire  rebuilt  in  the  15  th  century.  Dne  will  note  hère  that 
the  upper  story  has  an  irreéular  octagonal  clan  with  four  la- 
rée  and  four  small  OBèsjon  trumpets.  One  also  finds  at  the  t 
tOD  of  the  tower  the  cornice  composed  of  little  arcades,  that 
we  saw  at  Charite-sur-Loire,  on  the  tower  of  S.  Jean  of  Auxe- 
rre  and  ©n  r^henish  towers. 

The  tower  of  3^  3usebe  is  admirably  oonstructed,  and  its  p 
Doints  of  support,  arrangement  of  stories,  détails,  mouldinés 
and  sculptures  indicate  the  hand  of  a  skilful  architect  and 
man  of  taste.  It  is  to  be  reéretted,  that  the  soire  of  this 
tower  was  destroyed,  for  it  would  be  interestin^  to  know  how 
the  author  of  this  tower  had  placed  the  irreéular  oyramid  on 
the  irre^alar  octaéon;  was  it  also  irreéular,  or  did  the  arch- 
itect coœpensate  for  the  différences  of  the  sides  by  some  spé- 
cial arranéement?  The  last  System  seems  to  us  to  présent  mors 
probability» 

We  fflust  confess  to  our  readers,  that  there  prevails  éreat 

uncertainty  ooncerniné  the  form  and  dimensions  ^iven  to  spir- 
es of  towers  duriné  the  12  th  century,  for  most  of  the  towers 
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is  unbroken  up  to  the  st3<ry  of  the  belfry,  and  is  oaly  deoor- 
ated  by  a  blind  arcade  at  the  level  A.  Siéht  battresses  flank 
the  foar  anéles  up  to  the  sprinÇin^  of  the  internai  pendenti- 
763,  that  apport  the  oota^onal  story  B.  On  each  side  three  o 
ooenittés  in  the  belfry  stop?  allow  the  sound  of  the  bells  to 
pass  oatside,  and  at  eaoh  anéle  of  the  sauare  are  plaoed  sol- 
id  pianaoles,  that  strenéthen  the  four  angles  of  the  tower  by 
their  weiôht.  A  pyramid  »ith  ei^ht  sides  rises  over  the  last 
story  and  is  deoorated  at  its  base  by  four  solid  éables^  The 
sÉdes  of  the  stone  pyraiid  are  sliéhtly  oonvex,  as  if  to  bet- 
ter  lead  the  eye  from  the  vertical  octaiîonal  story  to  the  ap- 
per  point.  ?roni  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  soire  of  this  tow- 
er  is  160.3  ft.  The  construction  of  the  tower  of  S»  Jean  of 
Auxerre  is  execated  with  éreat  care  in  small  soft  materials; 
it  is  oerfectly  preserved.  The  transition  from  the  sauare  to 
the  ootaéon  is  very  skilfully  arranéed,  but  one  does  not  find 
the  hapoy  proportions  o''   the  relative  hei^hts  of  stories  of 
this  édifice,  that  are  presented  by  the  towers  of  Ile-de-Pran- 
ce.  The  story  of  the  belfry  has  not  sufficient  irnoortance;  t 
that  of  the  blind  arcade  has  too  much,  or  rather  a  Btrikiné 
defect  of  proportions  in  the  eaual  heiéht  of -thèse  t?fo  stori- 
es. The  four  tables  at  the  base  of  the  pyramid  are  very  mode- 
rately  arranéed'  the  octaéonal  story  below  is  poor,  and  the 
four  pinnaoles  are  mean.  Yet  the  entirety  of  the  édifice  pro- 
duces in  exécution  a  very  hapoy  effect,  and  îfhich  atones  for 
the  defects  of  the  détails  is  the  Mènerai  outline  studied  w 
vfith  refinement.  The  horizontal  lines,  so  necessary  in  every 
stone  édifice  to  ^ive  the  idea  of  stability,  and  to  indicate 
a  structure  built  in  courses,  does  not  interfère  with  the  en- 
tasis,  that  froi»  base  to  apex  éives  a  line  successively  rece- 
diné  without  abrupt  changes.  The  four  pinnacles,  whose  apexes 
exceed  the  top  of  the  upper  cornice,  more  by  the  oerspective 
effect  than  the  élévation,  connect  the  square  base  to  the  oy- 
ramid.  One  feels  hère  a  very  délicate  art,  a  serions  study  of 
effecta.  This  tower  of  3»  Germain  of  Auxerre  must  serve  as  a 
type  for  many  others  erected  in  the  vicinity  about  the  end  of 
the  12  th  century.  At  Vermanton  still  exists  a  charminé  toîfer, 
that  dates  from  the  first  years  of  the  13  th  century,  built 
aooordiné  to  the  same  détails  but  much  more  eleéant;  the  oin- 
naoles  already  hâve  openinés,and  the  archivolts  of  the  openinés 


fe'  r. 
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architeotare  of  tbat  epooh  and  of  the  provinoe  of  Buréandy,  f 
fluted  pilasters  nearly  everywhere  replace  columns  aupportiné 
the  apohivolts.  The  bands  are  either  ivith  oorbels  or  are  deo- 
orated  by  those  little  aroades  so  coamon  in  the  Oarloriai^iaa 
arohiteotare  of  the  Rhiae.  The  blind  arcade  of  the  louer  sto- 
ry  at  B  and  the  coQstpaction  with  stopies  of  éreat  size,  a  s 
sort  of  faoiné  of  a  mass,  are  very  fpankly  BuPéundian.  But  Mi 
whât  should  Qot  be  omitted  is  this  band  D,  panelèèlwith  poset- 
tes  and  relief  ornaœents,  that  seem  to  be  antique  fragments 
set  in  the  construction.  We  éive  a  détail  of  it  (67).  Purther 
the  appeapance  pf  thia  to»er  is  œa.lestic,  what  it  oaa  be  pep- 
roached  lith  is  a  ceptain  heaviness,  and  that  division  of  the 
belfry  in  two  stopies  of  equal  heiéht  and  similar  in  decopat- 
ion.  But  it  should  not  be  foréotten,  that  at  the  epoch  louvpes 
wepe  not  olaced  in  the  openinés  of  belfpies,  and  that  apchit- 
ecta  souéht  to  ppotect  the  internai  cappentpy  sappoptiné  the 
bells  by  subdividiné  the  openinés  as  much  as  possible,  while 
makiné  up  by  theip  numbep  for  the  nappoiiness  of  theip  openin^s. 
Yet  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  fpom  the  12  th  century,  as  we 
havre  seen  above,  the  apchitects  souéht  o  make  the  tops  of  the 
toifeps  liéhtep  by  tepminatiné  them  by  octaéonal  sttries»  Bup- 
éundy  followed  the  advance,  that  made  its  way  in  the  other  a 
adjacent  ppovinces. 

At  Auxeppe  ne   find  ttfo  toweps,  intepestiné  fpom  the  point 
of  View  of  the  vapious  influences,  that  peacted  on  the  front- 
ieps  of  Bupéundy,  and  tended  to  modify  its  native  apohitectu- 
pe.  One  was  the  old  towep  of  the  abbey  otiupch  of  3.  Gepmain, 
built  dupin^  the  fipst  half  o^  the  12  th  centupy,  that  almost 
oompletely  abandoned  Bupéundian  tpaditions  to  adopt  a  mixed 
style,  that  belonéed  to  Ile-de-Fpance  op  pathep  Champagne;  t 
the  othep  beiné  the  towep  of  chupoh  3.  Susebe.  but  built  lat- 
ep  about  ll60,  pemaininéî  frankly  Bupéundian^  The  old  towep  of 
chupch  3.  Gepmain  of  Auxeppe,  called  the  towep  of  3.  Jean,  w 
was  built  at  one  spupt  from  base  to  the  apex  of  the  soipe,  a 
and  it  is  pape  to  find  toweps  of  that  epoch  and  of  that  papt 
of  Fpance  petaininé  their  ppimitive  covepiné.  It  flanked  the 
old  façade  of  the  abbey  ohupch,  and  at  bottom  rested  on  a  sa- 
uare  towep  without  openinés,  except  an  arch  éivin^  entrance 
to  the  épound  stopy. 

fie   éive  the  élévation  of  this  tower  (69).  The  construction 
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^ith  eiôht  similar  dormers  on  the  eiéht  faces  of  the  pyraiid. 
The  ^eometrical  oDmbination  and  the  traoe  of  the  various  œem- 
bers  of  this  to»er  are  indioated  in  Pi^.  65  at  A,  at  the  lev- 
el  of  the  Dinnaoles  ?fith  their  little  cross  vault,  whose  éro- 
in  aroh  C  rests  on  the  head  inaerted  above  the  opeDiné  D;  at 
B  directly  over  the  pyramid;  this  plaji  B  sho»fs  the  direction 
of  the  aiaéles  of  the  oinnaoles  and  the  enteraeotions  of  the 
dormers,  itith  their  valleys  in  the  pyramid  of  the  soire. 

We  must  leave  aside  for  an  instant  the  towers  of  Tle-fle-Pr- 
ance  or  the  adjoinin^  orovinoes  to  examine  how  at  about  the 
same  epooh,  i»e»,  from  the  12  th  to  the  13  th  centaries,  the 
orovioces  distant  from  that  centre  of  architecture  transform- 
ed  and  passed  froa  Romanesque  to  Gothic  forms»  Tn  thèse  prov- 
inces the  transition  îias  longer  and  less  ■'deciied,  and  the  re- 
voltion  was  only  complète,  when  the  oarely  French  schools  reeo- 
ted  on  the  most  distant  provinces  from  the  centre  of  the  beaa- 
tiful  and  éood  Gothic  architecture,  'u^  r-.^-i-^r 

Our  readers  hâve  seen  that  the  central  towers  of  the  Saône 
and  3aone-et-Loire,  "which  beloné  to  the  Buréandian  style,  were 
a  coabination  of  the  Carlovinéian  traditions  from  the  Rhine 
aad  local  influences  oroduced  by  the  presenae  of  Roman  monum- 
ents ;  that  is  ivhy  we  hâve  placed  on  our  mao  {?iû,    oS)   the  c 
centre  of  that  school  at  Autun,  But  at  Autun  ttself  exists  td 
to/ier  oreoediné  tûe  !":>   th  century,  ivhich  has  any  value;  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  f ind  the  Buréundian  types  of  the  beéinnin  é 
of  the  12  th  century  at  Beaune  and  Saulieu.-  At  Beaune  a  cent- 
ral tojrer  oresents  a  primitive  story  possessiné  ail  the  char- 
acters  of  the  Buréundian  Romanesque  type.  The  ohurch  of  Saul- 
ieu  retains  its  two  façade  towers  nearly  entire  in  the  same 
character.  We  find  the  very  develpped  Buréundian  type  at  Shar- 
ite-sur-Loire,  althouéh  a  littel  mixed.  The  abbey  of  Charite- 
sur-r,oire  dépendant  on  the  order  of  Cluny,  built  in  the  first 
naïf  of  the  12  tû  century,  like  ail  the  oharches  of  that  ord- 
er was  oreoeded  by  a  vast  vestibule,  over  the  side  aisles  of 
which  rose  two  éreat  towers,  one  of  thèse  towers  still  entire- 
ly  exists,  except  the  orowniné,  which  is  of  carpentry  and  of 
a  more  récent  epooh. 

Hère  (66)  is  a  perspective  view  of  this  tower,  taken  from 
tbe  ènterior  of  the  vestibule  now  destroyed,  an3  where  the 
sprinéiné  of  the  vaults  is  seen  at  A.  Hère  as  in  the  arohitec- 
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those  haviné  had  occasion  to  erect  édifices  of  this  kind  know 
hon   diffictilt  it  is  to  obtain  happy  effeots.  And  modem  times 
in  which  bas  beea  souéht  this  gênerai  harmony,  that  oerfeot 
aocord  of  lines,  and  at  the  saioe  tiaoe  a  picturesque  effect, 
are  those  to  demonstrate  for  us  that  bat  rarely  is  attained 
this  oerfeotion»  The  Dassaée  froi  the  vertical  parts  to  the 
inclined  plaoes  of  the  spire  is  an  obstacle  aéaiast  which  are 
shattered  the  efforts  of  oonstroctors.  Architects  froi  the  e 
end  of  the  12  th  oentury  studied  with  s2reat  carc  and  exeoated 
with  skill  thèse  important  parts  of  their  soires,  and  ail  the 
orecediné  examoles  hère  éiven  sho^f,  that  if  finally  they  ooai- 
pletely  suoceeded,  this  was  not  without  loné  exoeriments,  not 
al*ays  crowned  by  success.  They  had  behind  them  traditions 
and  examples  more  or  less  hapoy,  bat  in  ^r«at  number,  that  c 
ooald  serve  theno  as  Guides)  ifhile  for  as  today  it  is  necessa- 
ry  to  seek  scattered  models,  whose  oriéinal  types  we  cannot 
fiad,  and  to  base  ourselves  on  examples,  that  oresent  %e   as 
only  soperflaities  of  différent  styles  or  of  varioas  epochs. 
Then  too  frequently  oae  allows  himself  to  be  sedaoed  by  the 
apoearanoe  of  harmony,  that  time  bas  oast  OTer  straotares  for- 
med  of  dissimilar  éléments,  and  one  is  notcéreatlv  snrbrisèd, 
»hen  after  havins?  erected  a  tosier  cooied  from  those  straotar- 
es, he  bas  only  orodaced  an  anéraoefal  and  incohérent  asserab- 
laée  with  aafortunate  oatlines.  ffvery  architectural  oart  ouU  - 
inin^  itself  directly  on  the  sky  reqaires  forecast,  and  more 
yet  an  exqaisite  feelin^  for  form,  for  nothin^  is  indiffèrent 
in  saoh  a  position*  the  least  détail  assumes  prooortions  dif- 
férent from  those  obtained  on  paper  or  on  the  éeometrioal  dr- 
aïfins?,  and  very  loné  expérience  of  the  practical  tendency  of 
effects  to  pre.jfldliestbecîDersDective  appearance  of  the  General 
combination» 

After  hatiatf^sousJht  to  orodace  surprisiné  effectr  by  oomolex 
means,  as  it  always  happens,  the  architects  soon  oerceived  t 
that  the  simplest  éeneral  combinations  are  most  proper  to  éive 
the  idea  of  grandeur.  The  tower  of  the  cathedral  of  Senlis  Xù 
that  appears  so  éreat,  althouéh  of  very  ordinary  dimensions, 
whose  oersoeotive  effect  is  so  eleéant  and  with  such  happy  ou 
outlines,  is  a  oerfect  simolicity  of  combination.  The  octaéon 
of  the  story  of  the  belfry  and  the  pinnaoles  aee  exaotly  ins- 
crilied  in  the  square  base;  four  lon^?  openinés  serve  fo-r  sound 
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the  bells  to  pass.  Three  otfaer  smaller  openinSs  are  in  the  o 
other  aides  beneath  the  oinnaoles,  as  iùdioated  in  Fié,  64. 
This  r^iéure  shoifs  us  the  arrangement  of  the  open  pyramide  cr- 
owniné  thèse  pianacles;  their  axes  do  aot  correspond  to  the 
axes  of  the  pinnaèîèe;  bat  thèse  pyramids  rest  on  the  faces 
of  the  vertical  octaéonal  stopy,  as  if  to  serve  as  buttresses.. 
This  déviation  from  the  axes  of  the  pyramids,  atthouéh  quite 
eccentPic  when  one  examines  the  pianacles  separately,  oroduo- 
es  a  very  éood  effect  of  the  whole,  for  it  leads  the  eye  from 
the  sqaare  base  to  the  inclination  of  ihe  sides  of  the  éreat 
crownin^  oyramids,  as  shown  by  oar  Fié.  6^.  The  upper  pyramid 
of  eiéht  sides  like  the  tower  receiviné  it,  bears  on  each  face 
a  éreat  dormer,  j^hose  openiné  allons  the  esoape  of  the  sound 
of  the  bells.  Thèse  dormers  are  in  a  beaatifal  style;  the  per- 
forations decoratiné  their  angles  and  tymoanums  are  eut  .rith 
sharo  anéles,  and  oroduce  much  effect  at  the  heiéht  where  pl- 
aced.  3ne  will  noteothat  the  little  stone  roofs  oroîfniné  the 
dormers  are  eut  with  ridées  next  the  spire  to  detach  it.  (Fié. 
63).  The  SDire  aCd  the  roofs  of  the  dormers  ûave  eut  scales, 
and  the  anéles  of  the  éreat  pyramid  hâve  nunerous  crockets. 
That  is  an  innovation  belonéiné  to  the  13  th  century,  and  whi - 
ch  tends  to  destroy  the  dryness  of  thèse  loné  inclined  lines 
of  the  soires.  Before  oominé  to  furnish  the  anéles  of  the  so- 
ires  with  leaf  crockets,  a  sort  of  inclined  crestiné,  the  ar- 
chitects  had  made  other  exp^eriments.  At  3.  Lea  d^Asserent  not 
far  from  Senlis  is  a  spire  bail#  about  II60,  whose  cyramid  p 
présents  that  pecaliarity  of  chestinés  detaohed  from  the  soi- 
re,  conneoted  to  it  only  by  rinés,  like  inclined  columns.  But 
that  sinéular  means,  emoloyed  to  avoid  the  dryness  of  a  stra- 
iéht  line  detached  aéainst  the  sky  without  transition  from  t 
the  solid  to  the  void,  was  not  imitated.  Above  the  dormers  a 
are  eiéht  slota  pieroed  at  the  middle  of  the  sides  of  the  py- 
ramid, /fhich  still  liéhten  the  upper  part  of  the  tower.  What 
cannot  be  too  much  admired  in  thèse  compositions  is  the  skill 
*ith  »hich  the  architects  led  the  eyes  of  the  observer  from 
a  massive  square  base  to  a  sharo  and  liéht  otciknlaé,  while  h 
reserviné  pro.jectiné  points  profiled  outside  the  éeneral  outl - 
ine,  destroyiné  the  monotony  of  the  éreat  lines,  yet  .vithout 
chanéiné  thea.  From  this  ooint  of  vie»  the  soire  of  the  cathe- 
dral  of  Senlis  is  a  work  worthy  of  beiné  stadied  with  care; 
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destroyed  the  cathedral  at  the  end  of  the  12  th  centory.  In 
the  13  th  oentury  was  placed  at  A  an  arch  in  one  of  the  twin 
ooeainés  of  the  belfry  for  the  oassaée  of  the  éreat  bells,  T 
This  fact  is  curious;  it  indioatea  either  that  before  that 
epooh  the  bells  were  raised  in  the  towers  duriné  their  érect- 
ion, or  they  itère  of  small  dimenaiona,  as  we  said  above. 

We  coald  also  furnisfcenumerous  exaiples  of  thèse  towers  of 
the  eooch  of  transition  bailt  in  the  vicinity  of  Ile-de-France 
tui,  il  is  neoessary  to  limit  ourselves.  It  remains  to  us  to 
show  ho/T  the  arohitects  of  the  1^  th  oentury  knevr  how  to  pro- 
fit by  the  experiients  of  their  predeoessors,  and  apply  the 
prinoiples  oriéiaated  in  the  provinces  of  the  West,  îast  and 
North,  to  the  ne^^  method  of  construction  introdaced  at  the 
end  of  the  12  th  centiiry  in  Ile-de-Prance.^ 

One  of  the  rare  complète  towers  from  the  beëinnind  of  the  1 
13  th  oentury  is  that  which  flanks  the  façade  of  the  catbedral 
of  Senlis  at  the  southern  side.  We  ç^ive  a  oersoective  vie»  of 
it.(63)-  Euilt  at  one  spurt  duriné  the  first  years  of  the  13 
th  centary  and  of  materials  excellent  in  quality,  this  toirer 
already  shows  as  the  tendencies  of  the  architects  of  the  13  t h 
centary  to  seek  sarorisiné  effects.  Risiné  on  a  nearly  solid 
saaare  base,  but  beneath  which  opens  a  oharmin^  oortal  ooeniné 
next  the  south  side  aisle  of  the  cathedral  (Art»  Porte),  con- 
trary  to  the  habits  of  the  precediné  builders,  this  latéral 
tower  is  no  longer  âeietached  monument;  it  intimately  oartici- 
Dates  in  the  plan  if  the  church;  its  éround  storv  servesâBs 
vestibule  to  one  of  the  side  aisles.  Already  the  latéral  tow- 
ers  of  the  abbey  church  of  3.  Denis  ereoted  by  abbot  Suôer  pr 
presented  that  arrangement,  which  appears  to  hâve  been  adopt- 
ed  in  île-de^Prance  from  the  12  th  oentury.  Above  the  éround 
story  is  a  vaulted  story,  li^hted  on  each  side  by  tvfin  openi- 
n^s;  then  iiniaediately  over  that  story  rises  the  belfry  with 
octaéonal  plan.  A  stairway  A,  placed  in  a  strenéthened  anéle 
and  no  lonéer  independent  as  in  the  precediné  examples,  éives 
access  to  the  story  of  the  belfry.  Great  opemofanacles  olaoed 
on  the  anéles  of  the  square  serve  as  transition  from  that  sq- 
uare base  to  the  octaéonal  story.  One  of  thèse  oeinacles  cson- 
tains  a  round  tower  B,  which  encloses  the  top  of  the  stairs. 
Pour  lonc?  openinj^s  open  in  the  entire  heiéht  of  the  belfry  in 
the  four  faces  parallel  to  the  square,  and  allow  the  soand  of 
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7ery  probable  that  one  of  bis  oolleaôues  ooncei?ed  and  bailt 
the  tower  of  the  cathedral  known  under  the  name  of  3^  Pomain. 
The  tower  of  3.  Roinaia  of  the  cathedral  of  Rouen  is  oontcmpar- 
aneous  with  the  old  tower  of  Chartres  (1140  to  ll60).  The  pri- 
mitive terainatioD  of  that  tower  exista  no  lonéer,  or  was  ne- 
ver  erected.  It  mast  probably  hâve  consisted  of  a  ^reat  ootaé- 
onal  pyramid,  like  the  terminatiné  one  of  the  atairway  of  the 
same  tower. However  that  may  be,  the  tower  is  eotire  and  is  œr- 
tainly  one  of  the  most  beautifal  of  that  oart  of  Prance;  it 
présents  a  mixture  of  the  two  styles  of  Tle-de-Prance  and  of 
Normandy,  in  whioh  the  fipst  élément  dominâtes;  there  alao  t 
the  Prench  artist  is  sub.iect  to  the  local  influences,  but  he 
has  evidently  brouéht  the  taste  of  hi e  school  and  his  own  ée- 
nius. 

Hère  (62)  is  the  élévation  of  tèe  tower  of  3.  Romain  on  the 

east  side,  where  is  foand  the  stairway  leadin^  to  the  base  of 
the  belfry.  The  tower  of  3.  Romain  of  the  cathedral  of  Rouen 
is  detaohed  on  three  sides  and  starts  from  the  éround,  like 
most  towers  of  façades  before  the  13  th  oentiiry.  Like  that  of 
Chartres,  it  is  internally  composed  of  two  suoerposed  vaulted 
ûalls,  and  a  belfry  atory  divided  into  two.  But  hère  the  mesn 
arrangements  are  confused,  the  division  into  stories  of  equal 
heiéht  of  "Norman  towers  was  adopted  by  the  French  master  of 
Works;  submittiné  to  thèse  customs,  still  he  has  diffased  in 
his  work  the  érace  and  refinement,  the  study  of  détails,  the 
moderate  projections,  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  mouldinés  a 
avd  sculpture  with  the  whole,  that  beloné  to  the  school  from 
which  he  came.  He  has  very  àkiifail^varranéed  the  solids  and 
voids,  éiviné  lore  importance  to  thèse  and  increasiné  the  sca- 
le  of  the  détails  as  the  tower  rises  from  the  éround.  Thèse 
détails  are  of  éreat  beaoty,  the  construction  is  executed  in 
small  materials  with  the  care  that  the  architects  of  the  12 
th  centary  took  in  ail  their  buildings;  the  mouldinés  pro.iect 
little  and  prodace  muoh  effect  in  spite  of  their  extrême  ref- 
inements»  the  battresses  are  skilfully  placed  and  orofiled.  T 
The  stairway  on  the  east  side  déranges  the  arrangement  of  the 
ooeninés,  but  is  a  masteroiece  of  architecture.  The  construct- 
ion of  the  tower  of  3.  Romain  of  Rouen,  althouéh  very  li^ht  b 
by  reason  of  the  extraordinary  dimensions  of  the  édifice,  has 
suffered  no  altérations  bat  those  oroduced  by  the  fire,  that  , 
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Aisne,  where  Gallo-Roman  traditioms  lere  30  loné  oreserved? 
Or  did  he   indeed  corne  froa  the  baaks  of  the  Seine  and  the 
Sure  between  Paris  and  Rouen?  We  shoald  incline  to  that  last 
oriéin,  for  one  finds  in  the  détails  of  the  tower  of  Chartres, 
in  the  mouldinés  of  the  arches  and  in  the  sculpture,  the  ref- 
inement  and  érace  belonéiné  to  that  portion  of  the  Prence  ter- 
ritory.  In  the  basins  of  the  Oise  and  the  Aisne  toward  the  e 
end  of  the  12  th  centary,  the  mouldinés  are  more  simple  and 
retain  less  of  callo-Roman  traditions,  the  sculpture  is  barb- 
arous  and  sins  by  contempt  for  form.  Hhe  werovinéian  influence 
peraists  very  late  in  the  last  provinces,  while  in  the  part  of 
Tle-de-Prance  compresed  between  Paris,  Mantes  aad  Dreux,  ifas 
foraèd  a  separate  sohool  from  the  11  th  century,  whose  taste 
is  éradually  purified  until  about  the  midd^le  of  the  12  th  cen- 
tury, that  avéids  exaééerations  and  proceeds  with  assured  st- 
eps  toward  an  art  full  of  eleéance  and  refinement,  délicate 
and  restrained.  An  architect  leaviné  that  sohool  in  the  middle 
of  the  12  th  centary,  findiné  in  Orléanais  tbe  last  traces  of 
the  arts  of  the  provinces  of  the  southwest  aad  some  éléments 
of  those  of  ^ormandy,  brouéht  .last  what  was  necessary  to  build 
tne  old  tower  of  Chartres  by  combininé  his  own  aualities  with 
the  Romanesaue  influe  rces,  that  had  entered  tiaat  province-  Tt 
indeed  is  ourious  to  observe  at  that  epoch  and  still  later  at 
the  beéinniné  of  the  13  th  century,  how  the  architects  of  Ile- 
de-France,  althouéh  they  were  in  advance  of  the  adjacent  sch- 
ools,  bent  toward  the  local  traditions,  when  called  outside 
their  centre.  It  was  only  at  the  end  of  the  13  th  century,  wh 
when  architecture  had  accepted  actual  formulas,  that  the  flex- 
ibility  of  the  artists  vanished  entirely  to  éive  place  to  an 
art,  whioh  took  acoount  of  neither  traditions  nor  of  local  ou s- 
toms,  but  resolutely  advanced  in  the  path  it  traced»  As  for 
us,  we  prefer  flexibility  to  thèse  invariable  formulas,  to  t 
the  enexorable  loéic,  which  forces  art  to  throw  itself  into 
the  abuse  of  its  own  principles  to  not  fall  into  monotony;  sd 
our  readers  will  pardon  us  for  extendiné  to  such  lenéth  on  t 
the  epoch  of  transition  ànd  research,  even  of  experiments,  an 
epoch  much  more  varied  and  fertile  in  instruction  than  the  s 
sncceediné  one. 

îf  at  Chartres  ad  >rchitect  of  Ile-de-France  conceived  and 
superintended  the  érection  of  the  old  tower  at  Rouen,  it  is 
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it  found  opea  thèse  oomaïunioations  betweey  provinces  of  dif- 
erent  oriéins,  oustoms  and  lanéuaée,  and  it  caased  the  rapid 
pénétration  of  the  arts  of  the  royal  domain  ^fith  the  ne»  doI- 
itioal  institutions.  Thus  is  explained  how  Pomanesque  arohit- 
eotire  »fas  saddenly  paralyzed  at  that  epoch»  how  thèse  provin- 
ces of  the  West,  Sast  and  South  received  the  influence  of  the 
royal  domain  by  the  same  routes,  that  had  served  them  for  two 
centuries  in  extendiné  outside  the  traditions  of  their  own  arts^ 

The  èld  tower  of  the  cathedral  of  Ohartres  sommarizes  the  e 
efforts,  tastes  and  traditions  of  the  tifo  orincipal  schools 
of  Gaul,  ffhose  history  and  influences  of  éreater  or  lesser  e 
extent  »e  hâve  just  traoed.  Tt  oossesses  both  the  Grandeur  of 
the  conceptions  of  the  artists  of  the  West  and  the  oower  of 
their  structures,  the  advantageous  boldness  of  the  Norman  ar- 
ohitects,  the  sobriety,  refinement  and  instin3t  for  harmony 
of  nroportions,  îfhich  was  the  portion  of  the  oonstructors  of 
the  royal  domain,  of  the  valleys  of  the  Seine,  Oise  and  Aisne. 
The  name  of  theoaïebitect  who  knew  how  to  fuse  in  a  sinéle  e 
édifice  thèse  différent  éléments  is  not  known;  but  his  imoer- 
ishable  work,  whose  ohief  merit  is  unity,  proves  to  us  that 
this  quality  dépends  far  more  on  the  Renias  of  the  artist,  t 
than  on  the  éléments  olaced  in  his  hands;  that  the  use  of  dif- 
férent éléments  in  themselves  do  not  exclude  oriéinality,  wh- 
en  thèse  materials  are  éathered  by  a  ,1ust  mind,  and  properly 
oréanized  head  and  skilful  hand.  There  al»e  other  towers  in  ^ 
France  that  scaroely  yield  to  the  old  tower  of  Chartres  in  im- 
portance; but  none  that  combine  in  such  a  hiéh  denrée  happy  d 
proportions  with  the  aooatfateyinterpretation  of  a  programme, 
modération  with  richness,  the  application  of  traditions  fore- 
ién  to  eaoh  other  to  a  sinéle  édifice  without  apparent  effort. 
To  see  that  spire,  nothiné  seems  more  simole,  more  easily  oon- 
oeived  and  exeouted^  and  yet  if  one  analyzes  its  construction 
with  some  care,  he  perceives  the  skilful  junctions  of  the  dif- 
férent éléments,  everywhere  a  reasoniné  subject  to  assured  t 
taste.  It  would  be  very  interestin^  for  the  history  of  the  t 
transition  from  Romanesque  architecture  to  the  F^rench  archit- 
ecture of  the  13  th  century,  to  know  from  whence  came  the  mae - 
ter  «fTworks  te  sibom  was  entrusted  the  construction  of  the  o 
old  tower  of  Chartres,  to  what  province  he  belonéed.  Was  he 
born  in  one  of  those  cities  on  the  banka  of  the  Oise  and  the 
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the  éreat  c(»inaercial  roates,  that  still  exlst  today,  ways  that 
bave  siaéttlarly  aided  the  work  ©f  the  oentrallzation  of  the 
moaapohtoal  DOuer»  Let  as  take  one   of  the  most  extended  bran- 
ches, that  does  not  take  acooait  of  the  course  of  the  rivers; 
for  eiample,  that  leaviné  Periéueux,  passinô  by  Limoges  aad  e 
eadiné  at  Chartres.  Do  ne   not  see  there  the  éreat  central  ro- 
ute froi  LiiBOées  to  Paris,  nearly  without  déviation!  And  the 
other  froB  the  same  centre,  »hich  passes  by  Anéouleme  to  Poi- 
tou to  cast  itself  on  the  Loire  and  the  Maine,  ia  it  not  also 
a  ^reat  commercial  route  followed  in  our  day?  Does  not  our  w 
«ao  take  aocount  of  that  natural  barries,  that  the  Loire  has 
30  lonË  estabcished  between  the  North  and  South  of  Prance? 
And  that  line  of  Buréundy,  whiob  from  the  Marne  to  Chalons 
descendiné  to  the  limits  of  Lyonnais,  unités  Aix^la-Qhapelle, 
the  Rhine  and  Moselle  to  the  Rhône  by  the  Marne  and  the  Saône, 
is  it  not  aéain  the  route  followed  and  traced  in  our  timeî 
One  cànnot  claim  that  our  mao  is  tr^^td  accordiné  to  certain 

oreconceived  ideas;  aéain  the  œonuments  are  there;  besides 
thèse  ideas  are  sué^ested  to  us  only  by  tne  siéht  of  the  Un- 
es .ioininé  the  soattered  landmahks,  that  we  hâve  been  able  to 
mark..  In  localities  where  meet  two  or  three  branches  startiné 
from  two  or  three  opposed  centrer,  we  can  ofove  the  influence 
and  the  mixture  of  the  arts  from  those  ce  très.  This  fact  is 
apparent  at  Chartres,  Ohalons-sur-varne,  Nevers,  Toulouse,  7 
Valence,  Puy,  Auxerre,  and  Rouen.  Dur  illustrations  hâve  or 
will  demonstrate  this.  The  crossiné  of  ttie  two  branches  leav- 
iné  Periéueux  is  aoparent  at  Loches.  Ail  those  branches  indi- 
cate  routes  traced  and  follo^fed  by  the  coameree  of  the  12  th 
century;  and  without  claiminé  to  éive  this  labor  an  exaééera- 
ted  importancs,  »e  oan  belleve  that  it  oan  aid  in  destroyiné 
this  idea  of  oonfiasion,  of  chance  interveniné  in  the  pro^ress 
and  the  development  of  the  arts  of  this  oart  of  Europe;  perha- 
Ds  it-  will  cast  some  liéhts  on  the  oomolex  history  of  those 
distant  times.  For  us  thèse  centres  with  their  branches  tend- 
in^  to  unité  at  certain  points  indicate  the  first  steps  of  t 
the  peooles  toward  national  unity  in  the  midst  of  the  feudal 
systemj  Thèse  facts  can  aid  in  findiné  the  causes  of  the  wea- 
Ith  of  certain  cities,  whose  importance  we  hâve  diffioulty  in 
understandiné  today.  When  the  monarchical  power  established 
itself  in  the  13  th  century  on  ^radually  stren^thened  bases. 
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^eustria.  On  oiir  map  the  Carlovinéian  divisions  are  indioated 
by  dotted  lioes.  Dariné  the  first  Carlovingian  oeriod,  of  ail 
orovinoes  of  Saal,  Aqnitaine  is  that  riohest  in  extent,  area 
atid  oamiBerce  carried  on  with  Buréundy,  the  North  and  Brittany. 
This  one  also  oaused  to  oenetrate  farthest  the  inflaenoe  of 
its  schools  of  architôcture»  Neustria  was  diyided  by  the  Nor- 
man invasion  and  «siumed  but  little  influence,  until  the  pré- 
dominance of  the  Frenoh  sovereiéns.  If  one  oarefully  examines 
this  map  (F"i^.  6l),  he  will  find  occasion  to  make  siaéular  o 
observations^  Por  example,  one  sees  that  in  the  12  th  century, 
in  soite  of  the  oolitioal  révolutions  saoceedin^  the  division 
of  Saal  made  by  Sharlemaéne  at  his  death,  the  peoples  retain- 
ed  almost  intact  their  oharacters  of  Aquitaainians,  Buréundi- 
ans,  Neastrians  and  Austrasians*  Perhaps  our  readers  will  th- 
ink  that  we  assome  a  very  hiéh  question  in  regard  to  towers; 
and  we  should  not  forôct  that  more  than  once  since  the  beéin- 
niné  of  this  work,  we  hâve  been  accased  of  assuminé  national 
arts  and  schools,  that  existed  only  in  our  imagination;  then 
it  is  necessary  for  as  to  develop  our  thème,  while  returniné 
our  sincère  thanks  t*o  those,  who  hâve  coapelled  us  to  oolleot 
the  data  and  proofs  for  illustratin^  the  important  Question 
of  the  development  of  the  art  of  architectui*e  on  the  i^estern 
territory  of  the  Smropean  continent. 

The  tower  facilitâtes  this  labor  more  than  any  other  édifice; 
for  more  than  any  other  structure  it  indicates  the  tastes,and 
traditions  of  the  oeoples;  it  is  the  visible  symbol  of  the  û 
érandeur  of  the  city  and  if  its  wealth;  it  is  the  most  visib- 
le expression  of  the  civilization  of  that  eoooh,  both  reliêi- 
ous  and  seoular;  it  assumes  importance  because  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  municioal  spirit;  it  is  removed  from  monastic  in- 
fluences more  than  auy  other  monument;  to  say  ail  in  one  word, 
it  is  the  true  national  monument  od  the  12  th  century,  in  a 
time  when  eaoh  important  city  formed  a  nucleus  almost  indepen- 
dent  of  secular  or  clérical  feudalism.  The  bell  tower  may  be 
re^arded  as  the  sien  of  hre  industrial  and  commercial  develoo- 
ment  of  the  cities.  The  examples  that  we  hâve  so  far  éiven  a 
are  so  many  laijdmarks  that  ^e   hâve  indicated,  mares  placed  on 
the  lines  traced  on  our  map.  The  proofs  are  then  material  and 
oalpable.  Now  observe  the  direction  of  eaoh  of  thèse  branches; 
they  follovr  the  course  of  the  rivers,  which  is  natural,  or  of 
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crosses  the  mountiins  South  of  the  Contai,  aad  expires  in  Puy- 
en-Velay*  Another  7iéorous  branch  pushes  North,  passes  tiœoées, 
at  Loches  meets  a  branch  of  Type  A,  crosses  the  Loire  at  3-  9 
Benoit  and  extends  to  Vendôme  and  Chartres»  Auvergne  also  pos- 
sesses  its  school;  at  Clermont  at  H  is  its  seat.  One  of  its 
branches  ascends  the  Allier  to  Puy,  where  it  meets  that  cominé 
from  E»  At  the  South  the  prototyoe  H  throsfs  a  branch  directly 
aloné  the  Saronne  to  Toulouse  and  Aéen,  àDà  lower  to  Mas  d'Aê- 
ennais»  On  the  North  it  scatters  its  branches  fan-like  aoross 
the  plains  of  Limaéne;  one  branch  even  extends  to  Nevers,  an- 
other bein^  abruotly  stopped  by  the  moantains  of  Lyonnais.  T 
Tbese  three  tyoes  oooûpy  ail  the  ancient  Aquitaine  of  Charle- 
maéne,  and  throw  some  branches  even  into  Neustria.  The  Carlo- 
vin^ian  prototyoe,  whose  seat  we  hâve  placed  at  C  in  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  invades  the  Meuse,  Moselle  and  Rhine;  it  pushes  a 
branch  across  the  Ardennes  and  even  on  the  Marne  to  Chalons, 
another  to  Besancon,  and  one  in  Flanders  to  Tournay,  ascendi- 
né  the  Sambre  and  descendiné  the  îT^scautç  it  ocouoies  Austrasia. 
The  Buréundiaa  prototype,  that  we  place  at  D  in  Autun,  thro»fs 
a  branch  across  the  Morvan  and  seeks  the  valley  of  the  Yonne 
and  descends  the  river  to  Auxerre,  where  it  stOos.  Another  b 
branch  passes  below  Chateau-Shinon  aloné  tée  moantains,  cros- 
ses the  Loire  at  Charité,  places  several  branches  in  >îivernais 
and  loses  itself  before  reachiné  Boarées.  A  third  lively  bra- 
nch casts  itself  on  Beaune  and  Di.ion,  reachiné  Londres,  then 
crossintf.the  mountains  descends  the  Marne  to  Chaions.  A  fourth 
seeks  the  Doubs  and  ascends  toward  the  Sast  to  Besancon.  Pin- 
ally  the  fifth  follows  the  valley  of  the  Saône  and  extends 
to  Valence,  passiné  by  Lyons  and  Vienne,  meetin?^  a  branch  of 
orototype  I,  placed  at  Arles.  School  B  occuoies  the  ancient 
Sarlovinéian  kin^dom  of  Buréundy.  The  type  belonéiné  to  Tle- 
de-Prance, : whose  centre  is  placed  at  S  in  Paris,  throws  bran- 
ches ail  around  itself;  northeast  to  Rouen»,  North  to  S.  Orner, 
Tournay  and  S.  Quentin,  ascendiné  the  Oise;  îTast  to  Rheims  and 
Chalons;  southeast  to  Troyes  aacendiné  the  Seine  tnd  to  Sens, 
ascendiné  the  ïonne;  South  to  Orléans  and  '.Vest  to  Chartres. 
Pinally  the  Nforman  type,  sfhose  centre  is  placed  at  3  in  Caen, 
branches  to  ail  sides,  northwest  to  ^^u,  West  to  Dol,  and  asc- 
ending  the  Orne,  descends  the  Sure  to  Fvreux.  A  branch  passes 
the  tsraiéht  and  covers  ^néland.  The  tifo  last  sohools  occuDy 
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facilitate  for  oar  readers  the  clasaif ioation  of  the  différât 
schools,  their  course  and  their  oroéress.  The  ereotion  of  to- 
sfers  also  does  not  riéoroasiy  follow  the  styles  pecaliar  to 
eaoh  territorial  division. 

Until  the  end  of  the  12  th  century,  the  tower  is  still  a  s 
seoarate  edefioe,  and  monastic  establishments,  cathedrals  and 
oarish  churohes  freaaently  annered  to  the  churoh  a  tower,  wh- 
ose  oriiitive  type  was  iQ;intimate  relation  to  the  local  style. 
Suriné  that  oeriod  of  the  middle  aées,  the  tower  is  rather  a 
monument  of  vanity  (if  we  may  be  alloifed  the  expression),  than 
a  monument  of  utility;  it  is  then  not  surprisiné,  that  men  s 
should  sometimes  waider  from  local  traditions  to  obtain  the 
satisfaction  of  erectiné  an  édifice  capable  of  rivalinël  those 
of  some  city  or  monastery,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  s 
stran^ers.  The  classification  of  towers  by  schools  and  ramifi- 
cations of  schools  coïncides  in  the  provinces  9fith  the  commer- 
cial and  political  relations;  this  classification  folloîfs  the 
natural  movement  of  thèse  relations^  from  the  ooint  of  view 
of  history  it  may  then'be  useful.  Thus  before  éoiné  farther, 
and  finally  to  summarize  for  our  readers  what  we  hâve  said  on 
thèse  monuments,  we  éive  on  the  next  paée  (6l)-a  mao  of  France, 
on  which  we  hâve  marked  the  central  ooints  of  the  differen  t 
tyoes  of  towers  and  the  extent  of  their  paaiffcations  about  t 
the  middle  of  the  12  th  century,  before  the  ^reat  architectu- 
ral révolution  in  the  rei^n  of  Philip  Auéust;  a  révolution  t 
teodiné  to  substitute  a  sindle  school  for  thèse  schools  of 
différent  oriéins. 

We  hâve  said  that  Periéord  possessed  from  the  end  of  the 

10  th  century  and  the  beéinniné  of  the  11  th  two  types  of  to- 
wers*  that  of  S.  Pront  marked  A  an  our  plan,  Pi^.  6l,   and  tlat 
of  Brantôme  marked  B.  The  orototype  A  sends  3outh  a  branch  a 
aloné  the  river  of  Isle,  extends  on  the  banks  of  the  lower 
Dordoéne,  and  ascends  the  Garonne  to  Toulouse;  a  branch  oene- 
trates  to  Cahors.  The  influence  of  tyoe  A  extends  farther  North; 
it  invades  Anéoumois,  Saintonée,  Aunis,  and  Poitou,  descends 
the  Vienne  ayd  is  orolonéed  to  the  "^orth  toward  L^^ohes,  then 
ascends  the  Indre  to  Chateauroux  (tower  of  Deols).  That  branch 
passes  the  Loire  between  Tours  and  Orléans  and  is  lost  in  wa- 
ine  and  Anjou.  The  second  type  of  Periéord  B,  of  which  Brantôme 
is  the  oldest  model  extant,  ascends  the  valley  of  the  DorJoc^ne, 
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anéles  of  the  toifer.  The  four  tables  opowniné  the  dormers  also 
ha7e  their  utllity  and  are  not  œersly  a  simple  deoorationî  t 
they  load  the  four  faces  of  the  drum  parallel  to  the  aides  of 
the  aqaare,  so  as  to  ôive  a  poirerfil  résistance  to  thèse  fac- 
es with  the  octaéonal  base.  The  last  story  (Fié.  60)  is  as  1 
liéht  as  possible»  the  jainbs  «re  thin  and  the  vibration  of 
that  story  is  perfectly  resisted  by  the  oinnacles  fopmin^  pro- 
jectionsi  yet  the  inside  dlBCBftÉons  of  the  base  of  the  spire 
are  not  less  than  ^3.5  ft.  inside^  The  exécution  of  the  déta- 
ils are  treated  ifith  spécial  care,  the  courses  are  perfectly 
reéular,  the  jointin^  beiné  7epy  skilful,  the  mouldinés  and 
sculpture  are  of  the  éreatest  beauty;  nowhere  is  the  archit- 
ect  found  at  faalt,  and  one  cannot  instance  the  neéliéences 
so  commoa  in  the  structures  erected  a  half  oentu- 
ry  later.  Ail  is  foreseen  and  calculated,  nothiné  left  to  ch- 
ance; the  discharée  of  water  is  simply  arranéed.  Thus  the  ol  d 
tower  of  Chartres,  althouéh  it  aiay  be  fift'S  years  older  than 
the  rest  of  the  cathedral,  and  that  it  bas  soffered  the  test 
of  two  fires,  ifill  still  be  staodiné  »rhen  the  church  will  be 
fallen  in  ruin.  ît  must  hâve  been  built  from  1140  to  1170,  a 
and  the  beauty  of  the  construction  contrasts  with  the  neélids- 
noe  and  coarseness  of  that  of  the  church.  The  school  of  the 
12  th  century  in  France,  from  the  point  of  view  of  exécution, 
was  never  excelled  and  rarely  equalled  by  that  of  the  13  th, 
in  spite  of  the  scientific  advances  developed  duriné  the  lat- 
ter;  but  îfe  shall  explain  the  causes  of  this  fact  in  Art.  Ca- 
thédrale. 

J(o\e  \.p.360.  See  X\\.z    zv^X\vzX\^    cnxà  Wxe  âte\aV\8  o^  W^Va  \ieau- 

Whatever  the  care  that  we  hâve  taken  to  distinéuish  the  dif- 
férent characteristios  of  the  towers,  that  oover  the  soil  of 
présent  France  until  the  12  th  century,  to  indicate  the  diff- 
érent schoolâ,  their  crossinés  and  the  influences  they  exerâ - 
sed  on  each  other,  we  must  confess  that  our  vrork  is  very  brief, 
that  ne   bave  left  asi-^e  détails  of  real  interest.  However  in 
our  eyes  this  question  has  too  ^reat  importance;  it  is  connec- 
ted  too  much  with  the  spirit  of  the  middle  aées,  and  to  the 
efforts  of  construotors,  that  we  should  not  attempt  to  facil- 
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but  rests  on  a  drui  with  ootaéonal  basej  the  trianéles  left 
free  between  that  atory  aiïd  the  octaôonal  dpun  bear  four  pin- 
aacles  forminé  as  manrj  openinés.  Four  doraers  are  pieroed  on 
the  faoes  of  the  ootaéon  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  square» 
As  at  the  Trinity  of  Vendôme,  four  éreat  éables  surmoant  thè- 
se dômes  and  are  themselyes  pieroed  by  opeainés,  so  as  to  per- 
mit the  Sound  of  the  bells  to  escape  from  the  belfry»  But  th- 
èse tables  skilfully  enoroach  on  the  faces  of  the  oyramid,  to 
as  to  connect  the  vertical  parts  with  the  inclined  surfaces; 
this  is  an  advanoe.  At  the  Trinitw  of  Vendôme  one  sees  that 
the  upper  stories  are  aéain  intersected  by  horizontal  lines, 
that  separate  the  lower  arranéemen  of  the  belfry  from  the  p 
pyramid,  althouSh  thèse  two  parts  are  not  separated  by  the  f 
floor  and  form  a  sinéle  jrhoèe.  At  Shartres  the  architect  has 
made  it  perfectly  understood,  that  %^e   belfry  and  the  pyramid 
are  only  one  story  empty  from  botto*  to  top.  An  immense  spire 
is  deoorated  by  ribs  on  the  anéles  afid  faoes  with  scales  as 
at  Vendôme,  and  terminâtes  this  tower.  There  is  no  need  to  em- 
Dhasize  the  beauty  and  érandear  of  that  composition,  in  which 
the  architect  has  made  oroof  of  rare  modération,  ?fhere  ail  t 
the  effects  are  not  obtained  by  ornaments,  but-by  the  true  a 
aad  skilful  proportions  of  the  différent  parts.  The  difficult 
transition  to  be  established  between  the  square  base  and  the 
ootaôon  of  the  spire  is  manaéed  and  carried  out  with  a  skill 
not  surpassed  in  sisilar  monuments.  Perhaps  one  can  criticize 
the  anéle  buttresses  of  the  square  tower  for  endiné  too  abru- 
ptly  beneath  the  band  K;  but  in  exécution  this  defeot  appear- 
inô  on  the  éeometrical  drawiné  is  completely  obviated  by  the 
small  pro.iection  of  thèse  buttresses,  that  no  lonéer  counts 
at  that  heiéht,  and  by  the  play  of  the  shadows  of  the  dormers 
and  pinnacles,  tnat  harmonize  in  the  happiest  manner  with  the 
pro.iections  of  the  openin^s  of  the  square  base.  The  trumpets 
supportin^  the  spire  only  spriné  above  the  openinés  of  the  f 
four  oinnacles,  and  the  plan  (60)  taken  at  the  level  L  shows 
with  what  skill  the  oonstractors  knew  how  to  cause  the  octaé- 
on  to  iniersect  the  sqaare.  The  four  anéle  pinnacles,  instead 
of  beiné  only  an  ornament  as  in  Romanesque  towers,  like  the 
tower  of  the  Trinity  at  Vendôme,  are  actual  pattresses,  well 
loaded,  that  transfer  tne  weiêht  of  the  four  sides  to  the  oc- 
taéon,  parallel  to  the  diaéonals  of  the  sauare,  to  the  four 
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ot    t\\e    \o«eT8   o»\^    otter   \\ro.\   Wme,    o\t\\o\xf^\  no  x>eB\\.(e   o^    ^ 
t\\\,e    av^^eora."   B\Tv\arà    \s    \.n    error,    Wz   \se«\\.|ee   ot    t\ve    o\à 
orr o^tei^etvX   ot    "t^e   porc\v   are   pertecW^    cxpi^oren-t,    o^à   Wz   opVift- 
\iOis   o^    '^some   Tperaoïv»,''    Wo\   \\e   c\\e«    V»   >aeT^   vroper,    tXve    eàV- 
\or    ot    X^*  liVxîre   àes   m\.roc\.eB   àe  yo\Te  ïiaiie  àe  G^ov^vea    i^maiv- 
uaor\vX   ot    X^*   "^^    X^   cei\\MT^    \.x\  \>eTS«^,    )l.    Dup\6B«\s,    \»e\\e>»es 
•t\\o\    \,\\e    «vVre    ot    t,\\e   oXà   \o«er    ot    O^o^^^^*®    ^«  \o\er    t\\on   t.\ve 
tVre    ©t    "Vl^i»    B\x\    \>vo\   op\n\on   Ve   cOTvà\lP*^4oteà   \i\i    t>^e   cVcxtoc- 
ter    ot    tVe    »c^\p\\xTe    onà   mo\i\âiVTv|«    ot    \^oX    aiûVre    otià-   >oi^    \\s 
con«\T^c\\oiv,    B*to^e    X>^«    \\rz   ot    1SS6>    Mse    «o»   \>ve    VtvterVor    ot 
\V\at    »p\.Te    \TOices    ot    V^z   \S.rz   ot    IV  9^,    >»\\Vc\\   otv\i^   ^ovx-rxveà    Wve 
oXà   \>e\\    ca|e,    proXio\)\\i   ot    \.\.\\\e    Xnportaxxce,    \Tocea    o\)»o\\x\e- 
\V    t\\e    «a1^e    os    Wxere    «\\\\   v>\s\\>\e    VnBVde    \\\e   so^uore    «\ot>s   X> 
X>e\o«    \\v*\.    «p\Te, 

Hère  (53)   is  the  plan  of  the  old  tower  of  the  cathedral  of 
Chartres  at  the  level  of  the  ^round  story.    At  A  is  a  éreat  v 
vaalted  hall,   that  formerly  opened  on  the  porch  B,    and  that 
today  opena  on  the  first  bay  of  the  nave,   the  éable  of  that 
nave  haviné  been  advanced  frein  C  to  D  at  the  beéinniné  of  the 
13  th  oentury.    Accordin^  to  the  oastom  of  Romaaesaue  oonstruc- 
tors   (a  very  wise  oastom),   the  private  stairs  at  S  to  the  tow- 
er  is  oatside  the  -rails  and  did  not  weaken   the  structure^  That 
lower  story  is  built  of  enormous  materials  from  the  quarries 
of  Berchere,    that  fornished  a  lindestone  of   incomparable  hard- 
ness  and  solidity,    Fié.   59  éives  the  élévation  of  this  tower, 
«hose  heiéht  is  339»5  ft.   from  the  base  to  the  foot  of  the  i 
iron  cross,   that  orowns  the  spire.   Here  one  recoénizes  the  su - 
periopity  of  this  struotare  over  those  ereoted  at  the  same  e 
epoch  in  Normandy.   The  division  of  the  stories  is  skilfully 
caloulated  aooordiné  to  the  internai  aeranéements  aâd  causes 
the  mass  of  the  monument  to  appear  éreater  and  even  more  imp- 
osiné.   The  lower  hall  is  well  marked  by  the  false  arcade  of 
the  first  band  G.    Above  të  a  second  more  open  hall   of  the  same 
heiôht,    but  «iiose  external   surfaces  and  openin^s  are  richer; 
a  second  band  indicates  the  level  of  a  second  vault.    Then   co- 
rnes the  belfry,    whose  base  rests  on  that  vault  at  the  level  H. 
(Art.   Beffroi).   The  *tory  T  is  more  ooen  and  more  decorated  t 
than  the  third  story.    it  serves  as  a  substructure  for  the  sd- 
ire  adjoininé  it:    that  spire  does  not  commence  abbuotly   but 
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Maine  and  Anjou;    exoept  that  thèse  last  pro7iaoes  preferably 
éave  an  oota^onal  base  to  their  spires. 

We  do  not  believe  it.  aeoessary  to  éive  hère  the  towers  of 
the  oharch  of  the  Trinity  at  Caen,    that  are  in  the  hands  of 
everyone^  From  the  arohiteotaral  point  of  view,   the  coaposi- 
tion  of  thèse  towers  is  quite  medioore  up  to  the  bases  of  the 
spires,    nhose  oonstroctioa  only  dates  from  the  13  th  centory. 
Their  division   into   stories  of  equal   heiéht  is  not  happy.   th- 
ere  is  a  defect  in  proportion, that  is  foand  only   in   that  pro- 
vince and   on  the  banks  of  the  Rhinej    yet  tse  construction  4Re 
Norman  towers   are   remarkable;    almost  always   boilt  of  small   m 
materials  oerfectly  dressed,    they   hâve  retained  their  vertic- 
ality,    in   spite  of   the  snaall    area  of   the  bases  in  relation   to 
the  hei^ht.    But  the  Normans  had   not  that  instinct  for  propor- 
tkins  possessed  in  a  hiéh  deéree  by   tne  architeots  of  Ile-île- 
Orance,    Beauvoifsois   and  Soissonais.    Always  the  boldaess  of  t 
their  structures,    their  perfect  exécution,    the  élévation  of 
the  SDires,    evidently  had  an   influence  on   the  freach  school, 
properly   so-called,    and  that  infltaence  made  itself   felt  in   t 
the  old  tower  of  the  cathedral  of  Chartres,    That  like  ail  Ro- 
manesque towers  rises  from  the  éround,    i.e»,    rests  on  four  s 
solid   ?ialls.   Ori^inally  like  the  ad.joininé   tower  unfinished 
and  completed  only   in  the  l6  th  century,    it   flanked  a  oorch 
that  preceded  the  South  side  aisle  of  the  nave;    it  was  thus 
detaohed  from  the  church  on  three  sides. 

\o   \o»e   WveVr   pT\,m\\\>»e   oppearaiioe.  i,^vt .    Cot^^eàToXe"^ .    TYvVb 

Te\)\jL\,\\    \.x\    Vt8   ive\B   po«\.\.Von.    Q\    \Yve   monument   commexvoeà   b>^   ?u\- 
Y)eT\    onà    coiip\,©\eà    Qi\BiD\iL\    \\\e   «i\.ÔLâi\»e    ot    X\\z    \2    \^   cen.\uT^,    tVi- 

tYie   «eta\em   ^ocoôbe,    tXve  "\.om»   porcVv,    co>aereà   >o^    o   \eTroice   cotvtv- 
ect\n|    Wxarn,    x6oa    e\ippTe«acà,    and    \\\e   xve\»   i^o\5e    ot    ^^e-    i^    ^Vi   c 
ccu\\xT\^    M>o«    extet^àed,    to    \.^e    outer    awrtoce    ot    ^^e    ^mjo    tOBcra. 
?\.ift\arà    Vn    \v\.a    lS\,sto\.re    c\vTOA©\,ot^'C)^^'ke'   àe    \,a    \3\.\\,e   de    C\\OT\re« 
BO\i«,    p.\9S*.     -    ^'Iiv    Wve    v^eoT    114^-»    t>»«  V\xbo    freo\   to^eer»    «ère 
bnVW   àe\.ocV\ed    at    \\ve    eivà    ot    t\\e    T\Q\3e»    occoràVxvè    to    t\\e    \àea 
ot    «orne,    «^vo   «ère    persuoàeà    t\\ot    t\\e    encXosure    ot    tYve   t\cxv)e    ot 
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We  éive  (^7)  the  horizontal  plan  of  the  soire  of  the  Triai- 
ty  taken  near  the  level  of  the  pinnaoles*  Those,  as  shown  by 
the  plan,  are  borne  on  little  oolumns  alternately  simple  and 
reinforced  by  a  little  sqaare  oier;  their  plan  is  oiroular. 
There  is  still  a  last  vestige  of  the  traditions  of  Periéord. 
One  will  note  that  the  stone  stairway  attaohed  to  the  toner 
only  asoends  to  the  top  of  the  vaalt  of  the  lower  8tor7.(B' 
(w'ié^  53)«  âonforœablf  to  Romanesque  oastoms,  one  asoended  i 
into  the  bell  caée  only  by  means  of  sfoodea  ladders. 

Srom  the  ta>Mpt(ï«ttlièeTftiitf /of fVëBdéafewe  haye  coine  to  t 
th«  old  to»er  of  the  cathedral  of  Chartres,  the  laréest  and 
oertâinly  the  most  beautiful  of  the  monaments  of  that  kind, 
that  wa   possess  in  Franoe.  Admirably  oonstraoted  of  excellent 
end  well  ohosen  materials,  it  has  snffered  terrible  fires  and 
has  seen  seven  centuries  pass  without  haviné  sùffered  visible 
altération  in  mass  and  détails.  Bat  before  describiné  the  last 
toïier,  it  is  irell  to  make  kno»rn  its  varions  oriéins» 

We  hâve  seen  at  Vendoae,  that  the  influence  of  the  monuments 
of  the  West  still  made  itself  felt»  At  Chartres  that  influence 
is  less  apparent  than  at  7endomef  but  oa  the  other  hand  the 
Norman  style  and  that  of  Ile-de-Prance  takes»  éreater  place. 
•Jntil  in  the  13  th  oentury,  Norman  towers  not  placed  over  the 
orossin^  rise  from  the  éround,  like  the  tosfers  of  the  3ast» 
Thèse  are  square  toiers  stren^thened  by  buttresses  of  sliéht 
orojection,  narroif  comoared  to  their  heiéht,  pierced  with  ra- 
re openinôs  in  their  substructures,  deoorated  by  blind  arcad- 
es belo/r  the  belfries,  oresentiné  at  top  a  séries  of  stories 
of  eqaal  heiéht,  terminated  by  square  cyramids. 

The  tîfo  beautiful  towers  of  the  abbey  church  of  Trinity  at 
fiaen,   those  of  the  cathedral  of  Bayeux,  in  spite  of  the  addi- 
tions and  modifications  in  the  13  th  oentury,  retain  the  very 
frank  charaoter  of  the  Norman  tower  duriné  the  11  th  and  12 
th  centuries.  We  do  not  think  that  the  Norman  towers  of  the 
be^inniné  of  the  12  th  oentury  oossessed  very  iiréat  heiéht, 
and  the  tower  of  the  church  of  Thaon  before  éiven  is  there  t 
to  confirm  our  opinion,  sinoe  its  cons  raction  does  not  orec- 
ede  the  end  of  the  11  th  oentury»  But  about  the  middle  of  the 
oentury,  Normandy  preceded  the  Prench  provinces  in  erectin^ 
the  first  oyramids  of  excessive  sharpness  on  the  square  towers 
of  cherches.  This  System  was  promptly  adooted  in  Ile-de-?rauce, 
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completely.  That  is  ver?  îfise  and  shows  how  in  some  years 
the  heavy  Romanesque  oonstruotions  were  transformed  under  the 
iaflaeaoe  of  the  new  sohoola.  The  tower  of  the  Trinity  of  Ven- 
dôme is  perhaps  the  first  ereoted  on  a  fixed  programme.  It  is 
no  loQéer  a  toifer  for  a  sort  of  défense  on  which  has  been  bu- 
ilt  a  belfry,  it  is  no  lonéer  a  poroh  surmounted  by  halls  aad 
terminated  at  top  by  a  loE?éia;  it  is  an  actaal  bell  tower  bu- 
ilt  from  bottom  to  top  for  plaoiné  bells,  an  enolosupe  for 
bells,  restiné  on  the  beariné  of  the  bell  oad[e.  While  retain- 
ing  most  of  the  Romanesque  forms  iif  constnotion,  it  belonés 
to  the  new  sohool;  it  replaces  the  passive  résistances  of  Ro- 
manesque construction  by  elastic  resistancss,  equilibrated  a 
and  liviné  (excase  us  for  the  word  ta  express  oor  thoaéht) 
of  Prench  construction*  This  orinciple  once  ''discovered  and  em- 
ployed  had  conséquences  to  which  architects  placed  limita  on- 
ly  those  éiven  by  the  properties  of  the  materials,  and  a^ain 
they  sometimes  exceeded  thèse  materoal  limits,  thanks  to  the- 
ir  désire  of  aoplyiné  the  principal  in  ail  its  loéical  riéor. 

one«(\ue  towers,  paTt\,c\i\0T\>^  8\ivce  \)fte>i  y\o\ae  beetv  X^"*'''^^«^*âk 
«\,\>\  \)eT\i  \\eov)\i  ^e\\«  r^iinvl  ^\,t\v  \»\,de  «\»\.Tvf,  Le-t-us  •^o^tèftT^^eX, 

\\\e  \2    X"^   ce»\\xrY  «ère  swa\,\,  ot\à  \\\ot  \\\e\^  \»ere  ^o  ^  x^-tetvdeà 

ex3\iàexv\\iv  VnàVcotea  X)\j  XYz   moiv^ver  ot  \>^«  coT\8\T\xct\OTv,  \\\e  \ 

Let  us  now  see  the  exterior  of  the  tower  of  the  Trinity. 
(56).  Althoaôh  the  openin^s  are  covered  by  sliéhtly  pointed 
arches,  its  appearance  is  Romanesque;  its  ootaéonal  upper  st- 
ory  below  the  spire  reà^alls  the  terminations  of  the  towers  of 
Brantôme  and  of  SeeLSonàcd  with  their  solid  éables  above  the 
principal  openiajîs,  and  the  pinnacles  of  the  towers  of  the  iV 
West.  The  archivolts  of  thèse  pinnacles  are  round,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  arcade  below  the  pyramid.  But  the  pyramid  becom- 
es  very  acute;  it  is  reinforced  by  projecting  ribs  at  the  an- 
gles and  the  middles  of  its  faces,  it  is  no  lonéer  built  of 
pubble,  accordiné  to  the  old  Romanesque  tradition,  but  of  well 
dressed  stones,  and  has  for  that  enormous  heiéht  a  thiokness 
of  only  about  1.6  ft.  at  its  base  and  1.0  ft.  at  too. 
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System  of  arches.  The  aides  J  of  the  lower  cloister  vault  are 

QOt 

useless;  they  take  the  place  of  timîjers  placed  at  the  aiMfèAs 
©f  the  radial  members  and  teraed  ties;  they  peevent  the  inove- 
ment  of  the  entire  systei,  conneot  Idiâ  itayvthe  angles  of  the 
masonry  base.  Ueana   so  powerfal  must  ha^^s a  motive.  This  mot- 
ive was  to  support  tn   the  central  ©ier  the  foar  transverse  ac- 
ches  T  and  the  thinned  wall  K  an  enormous  bell  caée  of  carpen- 
try,  for  whioh  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  served  as  an  enclo- 
sure.  Constructors  had  learned,  as  they  éave  éreater  heiéht  t 
to  their  towers,  that  for  carpentry  bell  caées  moved  by  the 
sifiDéiné  bells  ^fas  required  a  stable  ooint  of  sapport  near  t 
the  base  of  the  tower,  «hère  the  heavy  and  loaded  construction 
had  nothiné  to  fear  from  the  uneanal  pressures  of  the  bell  ca- 
ées.  Noif  thèse  four  transverse  arches  and  the  recess  bore  the 
lower  sills  of  the  bell  oaée,  and  this  construction  in  stone, 
îfell  abutted  and  shored,  still  retained  a  certain  elasticity. 
Above  this  base  the  enclosure  or  upper  part  of  the  tower  ooald 
be  liôht,  not  beiné  sub.iect  to  any  vibration;  and  indeed,  the 
tower  of  the  Trinitv  of  Vendôme,  if  oomoared  ifith  the  preced- 
in^  towers  ^rith  sections  éiven,  is  very  liéht  in  reéard  to  îts 
heiéht,  ifhich  is  consiéerable.  (About  262*5  ft.  from  base  to 
too  of  soire). 

Until  then  ii  r?omanesaue  tovrers  a  simple  recess,  holes  m 
the  internai  surfaces,  orojectiné  corbels  or  a  domical  vaalt 
received  the  sills  of  carpentry  bell  oa^es;  éradually  by  reas- 
on  nf  the  movement  in  vibration  takèn  by  thèse  bell  towers, 
the  construction  m&s   dislooated,  craoks  aopeared  above  the  qd- 
oer  openinés,  the  angles  of  the  towers  were  strained  and  ended 
by  seoaratiné  from  the  faces.   Tf  the  caroentry  for  the  bells 
rested  flat  on  a  vault  vrith  filled  haunches,  the  little  elas- 
ticity of  such  a  beariné  produced  effects  more  injurions  than 
the  reoesses  or  corbels  on  the  internai  surfaces.  For  thèse 
vaults  beiné  sometimes  faced  one  way,  then  the  other,  first 
were  disèocated,  and  soon  produced  irreéular  thrusts.  The  be- 
ariné  System  for  the  bell  ca^e  adooted  in  the  construction  of 
the  tower  oi  Trinity,  by  its  complexity  even  and  the  contrary 
pressures  of  the  lower  arches,  because  thèse  tsfo  stories  of  a 
arches  separated  by  /a  pier,  possessed  an  elasticity  ebual  to 
its  résistance,  and  so  divided  the  alternatinfJ  pressures  of 
the  carpentry  bell  ca^^e,  that  it  came  to  neutralioe  them  com- 
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of  the  territory,  when  it  concerns  reooônition  of  tbe  différ- 
ent sohools  of  architecture  in  the  12  th  oeatury*  At  that  epo- 
oh  Normandy,  Maine,  Anjou,  part  of  Poitou  and  around  Chartres, 
Dossessed  a  achool  of  conatructors,  that  did  not  yield  in  sk- 
ill  to  those  of  Ile-de-Pranoe  and  of  Norœandy;  but  they  were 
leas  independent  and  were  subjelt  to  the  influence  of  etther 
the  i^orman  style, or  the  style  of  the  sohools  of  the  West. 

Durin^  the  first  half  ùilthe   12  th  centary,  before  thie  érec- 
tion of  the  old  toîfer  of  the  cathedral  of  Chartres,  was  built 
an  imiense  detached  bell  tower  dépendent  on  the  abbey  church 
of  the  Trinity  of  Vendôme,  Promxthe  point  of  view  of  tha  cons- 
truction, and  with  reéard  to  the  style,  this  tower  must  ba  e 
examined  in  détail?  it  suffers  the  influence  of  the  two  styl- 
es, of  the  ild  Romanesque  style  born  in  the  western  oroviaces, 
atid  of  the  style  develooed  on  the  banks  of  the  Oise  and  of  t 
the  Seine  after  the  beéinnin^  nf  the  12  th  century. 

Tûe  section  of  the  tower  of  the  Trinity  of  Vendôme  (53)  ex- 
Dlains  to  as  the  arrangement  of  this  sinéular  structure,  alr- 
eady  quite  oerfeot,  but  -where  one  feels  the  attempts  tof  arti- 
sts,  vfho  seek  ne»  means,  and  who  do  not  entirely  free  theasel- 
ves  from  orecediné  traditions.  Its  base  is  a  square  hall,  7a- 
ulted  by  a  domioal  cloister  vault,  with  four  pendentives  at 
at  the  anf^les  divine  for  the  plan  of  the  vault  an  octa^on  wi- 
th  four  larée  and  four  small  sides.  On  this  vault  with  point- 
ed  section  rises  at  the  centre  a  square  oier  B  with  four  ené- 
aéed  columns.  (3ee  plan  of  the  second  story;  S4).  Four  trans- 
verse arohes  A,  also  ooiated,  are  turned  from  the  oier  B  to 
four  enéaôed  piers  0*-   But  to  carry  the  central  nier  B  with  a 
ail  security,  two  crossed  arches  conoentric  with  the  vault 
rest  on  the  walls  of  the  lower  story,  and  to  avoid  the  risiné 
of  thèse  two  crossed  arches  under  the  wei^ht  of  the  oier,  four 
flyiaé  buttresses,  a  sort  of  shores  indicated  on  our  section 
(Fié.  53) f  end  beneath  the^bases  of  the  columns  D  of  the  four 
enâa^ed  piers.  Tt  would  be  difficult  to  make  this  syatôiST-of 
construction  understood  withoat  the  aid  of  a  fi??ure;  so  we 
^ive  (55)  *  perspective  view  of  the  interior  of  this  story. 
At  B-*are  two  crossed  arches  on  the  extrados  of  the  vault  and 
beariné  the  ©entrai  pier;  at  ?   are  the  flyin<?  buttresses  end- 
iné  under  the  bases  of  the  enéaéed  columns  of'the  piers  atta- 
chei  to  the  walls.  At  G  are  portions  of  a  wall  shoriné  the 
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to  leave  betweeai  the  lower  story  of  the  toifer  proper  at  the 
level  of  the  top  of  the  vault  of  the  poroh,  that  oriéinally 
miéht  well  hâve  bées  furnished  with  a  défensive  parapet. 

Hère  (50)  àBe  the  saperposed  plans  of  the  ^round  story  of 
this  tower  and  of  the  second  story,  which  explain  ifhat  we  ha?e 
.iust  stated..  We  éive  (51)  the  élévation  of  the  tower  of  the 
ohuroh  of  Thaon  and  its  section  (52).  This  is  further  a  chap- 
nainé  édifice.  At  A  in  our  section  is  seen  the  stairway  asoeoi- 
iné  from  the  top  of  the  vault  to  the  UDper  story.  The  pyramid 
has  a  square  base,  a  forin  muoh  later  found  in  Norman  towers, 
and  is  oomposed  of  lo»  courses  set  reoediné  on  each  other.  It 
is  ornaïuented  at  its  base  and  at  the  middle  of  its  éroins  only 
by  pro.iectiné  heads  of  animais.  Pour  doriers,  or  rather  four 
reotanéalar  ooeninés  li^ht  it  above  the  oorn|ce.  One  will  no- 
te in  our  section  (Pig.  52)  the  construction  of  the  openinôs 
of  the  upper  sotry.  Like  sktlful  constructors,  the  architects 
of  the  tower  of  Thaon  hâve  not  used  throuéh  stones  in  the  ent- 
ire  extent  of  thèse  openinés  so  as  not  to  push  aéainst  the  an- 
gles. Five  voussoirs  only  extend  through,  thus  forminé  a  dis- 
oharsfiné  arch  above  the  arched  lintels.  Por  the  ooeninés  of 
the  story  beneath,  whose  buttresses  aéain  abat  the  angles  of 
the  structure,  and  where  the  load  is  heavy,  on  The  contrary 
the  constructors  hâve  used  throuéh  stones  in  the  arohivolts 
of  the  openinés.  Tt  is  ver  embarrassine  ao  knou  how  was  arr- 
anéed  the  bell  ca^e  in  that  tower,  one  of  whose  anéles  is  eut 
off  by  the  stairway.  '<Ve  should  be  led  to  believe,  that  a  wood- 
en  floor  was  plaoed  at  the  level  of  the  sills  of  the  upper  o 
openinés,  the  more  that  the  holes  for  fixin$  the  beams  of  that 
floor  still  exist,  and  that  the  bells  were  suspended  from  th- 
èse beams  and  perhaps  from  two  crossed  timbers  with  ends  fiœd 
in  the  four  little  openinés  of  the  spire.  This  System  of  sus- 
oension  would  hâve  been  verw  orimitive;  but  it  should  not  be 
foréotten,  that  before  the  12  th  oentury  bells  were  very  lisJht. 

In  waine,  Anjou,  and  near  Chartres,  the  crowniné  pyramids 
of  towers  from  the  middle  of  the  12  th.:century  already  attain- 
ed  a  éreat  hei^ht  compared  with  the  heiéht  of  the  towers.  We 
hâve  see.r  at  Loches  the  crowniué  towers  of  the  12  th  century 
oossessiné  pyramids  with  very  acute  summits. 

It  is  always  necessary  to  return  t;c  the  oolitical  divisions 
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from  Romanesque  traditions,  and  rs  the  first  step  toward  Fre- 
noh  art  of  the  end  of  the  12  th  oentury.  The  archivolta  of  the 
openinés  are  drawa  as  slidhtly  poiated  arohes;  by  an  arranée- 
lent  aS  iaôenioas  as  rational,  the  anéles  of  the  ootagonal  b 
belfry  rest  on  the  crowns  csf  the  eiéht  archivolts  of  the  seo- 
ond  story.  To  fill  the  triangles  rciaininô!  between  the  square 
and  the  octaôonal  stories,  the  arohitect  has  olaoed  seated  f 
fiéores  of  anéels.  The  soalptare  of  this  pretty  construction 
is  barbarous,  bat  the  moaldinés  are  refined,  multiple  and  tra- 
ced  with  talent,  those  of  the  archivolts  extend  properly  down 
the  .jambs.  As  our  draiiné  indicates,  the  proportions  of  the  t 
toïfer  of  Tracy-le-'7al  are  eleéant,  the  détails  are  perfectly 
at  the  aoale  o'f  the  monument,  a  quality  laokiné  in  most  Roman- 
esQue  towers  precediaé  that  epoch.  A  little  stairvray  in  a  ro- 
und tower  is  placed  outside  and  ascendr  to  the  second  story; 
thence  the  bel^fry  is  reached  only  by  ladders  placed  inside,  as 
in  nearly  ail  Romanesque  towers. 

¥o\e  2, p. 34*7.  "îXxis  Xsose  \s  on\\^  \1,2  ^X»    o\x\s\àe.  Ve  o\Be  X 

One  of  the  oharacters  that  distiaéuisfees  the  Romanesque  tow- 
ers  of  Ile-de-France  from  those  of  Beauvoisis  and  even  of  Nor- 
mandy,  antil  the  moment  of  the  advent  of  the  Sothio  style,  is 
the  low  and  stumpy  pyramids  of  stona  Nearly  ail  thèse  termin- 
ations  hâve  been  destroyed  in  those  damp  ilimates;  their  slop- 
es  of  little  inclination  receiviné  the  fall  force  of  the  rain 
must  bave  been  sforn  raoidly,  and  were  replaced  after  the  beé- 
inniné  of  the  13  th  century  by  very  steep  pyramids,  particul- 
arly  in  ^ormandy.  There  exists  in  that  province  near  naen  a 
little  toifer  of  the  11  th  oentury,  oriéinally  built  over  the 
Dorch  of  the  ohurch  of  Thaon,  ^fhich  has  retained  its  stumpy 
oyramid  like  those  of  the  Romanesque  towers  of  the  ïïest  of 
the  same  epoch,  This  tower  is  for  us  the  more  intesestin^  be- 
cause  still  impressed  by  the  défensive  traditions  of  the  orim- 
itive  towers  built  over  porches.  Its  stairway  from  the  éround 
story  to  the  vault  of  the  oorch  is  taken  in  the  thickness  of 
one  of  the  four  oiers,  resuminé  its  circular  form  above  the 
second  story  only  aloné  the  opoosite  pier,  so  as  thus  to  in- 
tercopt  passade.  Purther  the  tower  above  «beJdèound  floor  ris - 
es  behind  the  internai  transverse  arches  of  the  oorch,  so  as 
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tiieiDSclves  from  thèse  traditions,    attempted  certain   novel   and 
original  arrangements,   which  must  hâve  developed  rapidly,   and 
led  them  to  prodaoe  works  better  reasoned,    more  ^racefal  and 
less  onifor  than  those  of  the  orecediné  centuries.    The  spirit 
of  innovation  lade   its  »ay  ifith  more  boldness,   oerhaps  in  the 
construction  of  toiiera  duriné  the   12  th  century  than  in  other 
structures,    for  the  iaiaéinations  of  arohiteots  were  not  aobj- 
scted  to   iaperative  proéramœes;    it  was  only   essential   for  th- 
ed   to  find   places   for  the  bells   and  to  erect  a  monuiBent  dist- 
méuished  from  its   neiéhbors   by   an   aopearance  liéhter  and  bol - 
der,    by  novel   and  unforeseen  arrancJements.    Then  Romanesque  a 
architecture  had  produoed  ail   that  it  oould   produce;    it  had  r 
reached   its  last  limits,    and  could  only  continue  on   the  same 
oath,    or  décline  by   loadiné  itself  with  suôerfluous  détails. 
'Western   ^enius  alw.ays  beiné  inclined   to  advance  abruptly   bro- 
ke  with  traditions,    and   its  first  attemots   are  masterpieces. 
Dur  readers   shall    .judée  of  this. 

Xq    ottract    oWexvtVoA    o^    o\\    iêVo    B\\ià\j^    X\\z   >BorV«>    ot    X>vot    epocV. 
le    \\a\5e    occob\,ot\    \o    ^eT\t\0Ta    V\    ^oi\      \\,me8    Vx\    i,\v\,B    D\.ct\,onor\^  » 
\\    be\.on48    Xo    t\\e    moàerxv    ftpVT\,\,    ^e\,x\f;    \X2>    t^ra\    Qx\à    ^09>X    poxc- 
er^uX    e^-^OTt,,    4ii&    \Be   \\aoe   ko\   ^et   beexv    ob\e    Xo   dVoVne   mjYwj^    aoiue 
à,Va1,\,Aé\x\aYieà    ox\à    Veoriued   wien,    \d\\o    rejject    popuVor    pTeJ\\xàVcea 
\)\)l\    ore    «troiviera    to    \\\e    ort    o^    V)\i\\à\.T\|,    àes\re    Xo    seporote 

^row    tYioae    o^    ovr    epocV,    ox\à    eapecVcx\,\\^   ivo\    Xo   oàxnVt    \\\o\    \\ve>^ 
b\\,oi\t    Xo    Q\xv   coux\\r\^,    oe    Vf    t\\Va   >»oa    o   àe^ec\   ^or   ua.    I^    >ae 
aucceeà    \.t\   àVacooer Vx\è    X\\e   couae    ot    \\^^a    à\,ao|rceTi^ex\\    o^    \\\eae 
peraona    ond    o\xrae\\Dea,    \Ee   proi^Vae    \o    \xv8truc\   our    reodera    co»\ - 

In   the  same   province  at   Tracy-le-7al    exists  a  little  church , 
that   still   retains   one  of   thèse   towers   near   the   sanctuary,    v? 
vïhose  construction   is   a  little   later  than   the   tower  of  Nesle. 
(Pirst   half   of   the   12   th   century).    Its   base   is   sauare,    olain 
and   detached   from   the  aose  without   aide  aisle.    In   its   sauare 
base        rises   an  ooen   story   '^hich   is   detached   above   the   roofs. 
A   belfry   ^ith   octasi^onal   base   is   built  on   this   second    story, 
and   13   covered    by   a   stone   cyramid.    Hère   (49)    is   a   perspective 
of   this  tower,    *h03e   System   of   construction    alreaiv    indicates 
on    the   oart   of   tne   architect   the   iesire   of    freein^    himself 
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before  the  side  aisles,  and  oartly  sapported  them  on  the  first 
isolated  pier  of  the  side  aisle.  They  rose  from  the  tfrouad; 
their  $round  story  formed  a  little  hall  serviné  as  baptistery 
or  chapel  of  the  dead,  if  they  lere  plaoed  near  the  westera 
façade,  or  took  the  Place  of  the  saoristy  and  the  treasary,  if 
they  itère  built  oear  the  sanctuary. 

The  éreat  abbey  oharches  or  very  important  papish'îchurches 
freoiiently  erected  towers  at  both  sides  of  the  façade  and  two 
others  near  the  sauctuary;  bat  the  little  churches  of  the  11 
th  and  12  th  centuries  beiné  able  to  hâve  bat  one  bell  tower, 
erected  it  by  oreferenoe  near  the  choir.  In  Ile-de-?rance  aad 
Beauvoisois  that  arranéement  is  qaite  freauent,  and  accords 
oerfeotly  lith  the  reqairements  of  worshio.  The  villaée  of  N 
^esle  near  l'Isle-Adam  has  retained  a  charminé  church,  whose 
érection  dates  in  the  last  years  of  the  I9  th  centary,  and 
that  ad.ioins  an  older  tower  (first  years  of  the  12  th  century), 
30  as  to  place  that  tower  at  the  soathern  side  of  the  choir. 
That  cûarch  is  ifithoat  transepts,  and  the  tower  is  embedded 
in  the  side  aisle;  it  must  hâve  been  ori^inally  detached,  and 
was  orobably  built  beside  a  charch  with  a  sinéle  nave.  The  t 
tosfer  of  the  charch  of  Mesle  is  one  of  the  bset  conoeived  and 
best  built  amon??  the  namerous  examoles  furnished  by  that  orov- 
ince  and  that  eooch,  most  fertile  in  bsaatiful  towers. 

ife  éive  its  élévation.  (43)»  Above  the  éround  story  well  ba- 
sed  and  stable,  pierced  by  a  sinéle  small  windo'^,  rise  two  0 
ooen  stories  destined  for  the  belfry.  The  stone  soire  crownin^ 
the  last  story  is  no  lonéer  built  on  a  sauare  plan  as  at  Mor- 
ienval,  but  on  an  octaéon  whose  fone  diagonal  sides  are  sapp- 
orted  by  four  internai  pendentives.  This  monumen  1  of  small  di- 
mensions is  remarkably  studied  in  its  entirety  as  well  as  its 
détails..  One  notes  how  the  comices  A  and  B  skilfally  .loin  t 
the  heads  of  the  an^le  buttresses,  that  are  only  enéaded  col- 
umns.  The  sculpture  is  refined  and  earnest,  only  apolied  to 
the  capitals.  The  archivolts  are  simply  decorated  by  chevrons» 
ÏÏouldinés  are  délicate  and  excellent  in  style;  everywhere  the 
construction  is  visible  and  intimately  connected  with  the  déc- 
oration. Tt  is  unneoessary  to  say  that  only  the  éround  story 
is  vaulted.  The  toier  of  the  churoh  of  Nesle  is  built  accord- 
iné  to  Romanesque  data.  Bat  already  at  the  beéinnio^  of  the 
1?  tn  centary  the  architects  of  that  orovince,  seekin^  to  frse 
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the  poroh-tower  of  the  ohapoh  of  Morienval  vas  oriéinally  ter- 
mlaated  by  a  stone  pyramii  with  sauare  baseii^,   that  in  the 
same  oharoû  the  two  other  towers  fiankiné  the  choir,   ooaforma- 
bly  to  the  cuatoass  of  that  eoooh,     are  oovered  by  masonry  oy- 
ramids  as  indioated  in  Pijî.  4?. 

ot    'S.    Orner   \»oa   Te\iu\.\\,    o^Xer    \\a\)\n^   \)eem   \>uvneà   V)^   ^^«'   îtorm- 
at^s,    oTvà    \.>ve    "to^eT    ot    t>vo\   i\e«   c\vutc>\   >»oa    \er*\i\a\,eà   \>^    o   cor- 
pex\\r)^    etructure    coTi\oVn\.iv|    \\\ree    storVes    o^    >ie\\B,    \ae*Vàee 
\^\e    apVre;    \"t\e   «\\o\e   \»ae   co^aereà   >»\,-t,\\   \,eod.    ^See   tes    o\)y>eB   àe 
S.    BertVTv,    à^opTe»    \^^    OTvcVeAS    »ot\.    de   ce    monoat.,    \)y    ^»    de 
LopXoce.    ?aT\    \,    p.    efc.    IBiA.    S.    Oner , 

Xo\e   3.p.S^2,.    T\\e    topera   p\aoed    o\   t\,4\\\    oud   \t^\   o^    t\\at 
aoTicXxxory   «ère    \,T\\et\ded   t©^    T\ini\u|,    \\\e    ott^-ce»,    porWcwXor- 
\>^    \n    o>o\)e>i   c\\\xTc\\e«,    T^vub    Vxv   \\\e   g\vo\.t    \\\e   c\eT\,ce   «ère   i«\\\\- 
\.w   Teoc>\    o^    W.ç  \>e\\«   «\t\\ou\   Vea>8\.xv|   \\ve   c\o\.8XeT    eTfcc\o«vkre. 
BeW    \o»era    ot    X\\e   to<i^^*«    A»ere    reserxyed    ^or    rVivtVvkl    otv    ^eaX- 

But  toward  the  be^ibniné  of  the  12  th  oenturyin  the  new  pl- 
ans of  ohiirohes   built  at  that  epooh,   men  ceased  to  ereot  tow- 
ers  over  porches:    as   that  was  a  réminiscence  -of  the  disastro- 
us  times  of  the  Norman  invasions;    the  reasons  causin^  the  ér- 
ection of  those  towers  no  loaéer  existed.    Towers  so  placed  o 
obstruoted  the  Windows,    that  could  be  opened  in  the  western 
^able  wallsj    they  oompelled   makiné  the  oorches  narrower:    they 
narrojied  the  entraace  of  the  nave,    and  to  rin^  the  bells   it 
was  neoessary  to  ascend  to  the  second  story,    for  the  rin^ers 
ooald  not  remain  in  the  porch  and  thus  obstruct  the  passade 
of  the  faithful.    The  reliéious  in   the  abbeys,   like  those  ser- 
▼iné   in  the  parish  churohes,    preferred  to  hâve  towers  near  t 
the  sanotuary,   and   if  they  were  erected  on   the  façades,    this 
was   at  the   side  and  commanioatiné  with  the  side  aisles,    so  as 
to  leave  entirely  free  the  estrance  to  the  ohiirch.    (Art.   ïél- 
ise).    By   a  very  natural   requirement  of  symmetry,    if  towers  w 
were  built  beside  the  façade  or  at  the  flanks  of  the  sa^rctua- 
ries,    instead  of  a  sinéle  tower,    two  were   freauently  erected, 
and   far  from   retainind  the  traditional   appearaace  of   a  défen- 
sive  tower,    men   souéht  on   the  oontrary   to   render   them  élevant, 
so   that   their  mass   should   not  appear  to  crush   the  church   buil- 
dings.   Yet  men   did   not  dare   at  first   to   place   them  directly 
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years;  from  the  ooint  of  vieif  of  the  art,  îfhat  immease  Droér- 
8S3!  We  shall  attempt  to  folio»!  steD  by  step  the  oourse  of  t 
this  advaaoe;  for  if  Sothic  architecture  was  bopa  in  thèse 
provinces,  in  the  exécution  of  its  towers  partionlarly  appea- 
rs  its  resoapoes  and  the  prodiéious  fertility  of  the  iiaéina- 
tion  of  its  artists,  at  the  same  time  as  their  science  and  t 
tneir  taste. 

^e  shall  first  take  as  one  of  the  most  complète  types  of 
Prench  bell  toiers  the  poroh-tower  of  worienval  built  at  the 
end  of  the  11  th  century.  Its  base  is  that  of  the  Carlovinéi- 
an  to»ers  of  3»  Sermain-des-Pres  and  of  ^oissy.   That  base,  e 
exoladiné  the  projection  of  the  battresses,  is  only  19-7  ft. 
square  outside.  According  to  the  oustom  then  adooted,  it  rises 
olainly,  exoept  the  arches  of  the  porch,  tô  thectékûht   of  the 
comice  of  the  nave.  Above  that  level  A  is  a  second  atory  pi- 
erced  with  a  double  arch  on  each  face,  then  a  third  story  al- 
30  opens,  îfhich  serves  as  a  belfry. 

x\o\  \oxv|  sVnce  Vt  exVsteà  weor\\^  ewWre,  except  om  outer  por- 

Hère  (4S)  is  an  élévation  of  this  to»er,  /vbich  must  bave  o 
ori^inally  been  crofned  by  a  stone  pyramid  of  four  sides;  for 
it  does  not  appear,  that  the  to'.fers  were  covered  by  caroentry 
roofs  before  the  13  th  century,^  unless  oerhaps  in  Nîoriiiandy 
and  in  ^landers»  One  feels  already  that  simple  structure  the 
iioress  of  an  artist  of  taste.  The  buttresses  reinforcin^  the 
angles  and  the  lower  part  stop  at  the  proper  heii^ht  to  permit 
the  belfpy  to  detach  itself  on  a  sauare  base.  The  story  of  t 
the  belfry  itself  is  rendered  more  eleéant  by  en^aéed  Baëlerj 
shafts,  that  break  the  dryness  of  the  sharo  edées.  The  little 
order  supportiné  the  archivolts  of  the  upper  ooenin^s  has  a 
happy  proportion,  and  the  plan  of  the  piers  is  liéht  and  stab- 
le.(Pié,  46).  The  crowniné  cornioe  is  composed  of  a  slab  sup- 
ported  by  fcarved  corbels,  and  is  refined  and  rich  at  eiall  c 
cost.  Althouéb  »ery  simple  from  base  te  summit,  this  structu- 
re still  prodaces  its  effects  with  skill,  reservin^  sculpture 
for  the  upper  parts  and  leavin^  nothin^  to  caprice;  it  employ^ 
only  materials  of  small  dimensions,  and  leaves  fof  the  bells 
tne  lar^est  possible  openin^g.  7?hat  causes  the  assumotion  that 
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and  in  its  turn  ereoted  monuments  larder  than  those  of  the  L 
Loire,  Poitou,  Periéord  and  Saintonôe»  Tet  13  seen  to  appear 
in  the  provinces  properly  Preaoh  from  the  be^inniu^  of  the 
12  th  centary,  a  style  of  architecture  that  yields  in  nothiné 
to  the  style  adopted  in  the  West  and  the  Centre.  Not  by  extra- 
ordinary  dimensions  and  colossal  structures  did  this  architec- 
ture make  itself  noted,  but  by  a  harmony  of  proportions,  ref- 
ined  and  earaest  exécution,  hapoy  and  already  boîd  arrangeme- 
nts» The  towers  furnished  architeots  with  a  Droérasae,  which 
reqaired  ail  their  science,  and  that  lent  itself  to  the  devel- 
ooment  oé   their  natural  imagination;  for  this  oroéramme  iras 
much  less  restricted  than  that  of  the  other  oarts  of  relif^io- 
us,  civil  or  military  édifices,  and  allowed  the  use  of  new  f 
forms,  ooenin^  a  vast  field  to  artists  eadôwed  with  a  vivid 
imagination.  The  extent  that  we   are  obliéed  to  i^ive  to  this 
Article  safficiently  indicates  hosf  the  oonstructors  of  the 
middle  aées,  accordiné  to  imoorted  or  local  conditions  and  to 
their  own  Genius,  hâve  been  compelled  to  vary  infinitely  tèe 
forms,  that  they  ^ave  *to  the  monuments,  which  »ere  not  only 
the  resuit  of  an  imperious  need,  but  much  rather  a  work  of  a 
art.  Thus  the  stone  towers  ezeited  tûe  imagination  of  archit- 
eots duriné  the  middle  a^es. 

The  western  school  scarcely  oroceeded  from  tyoes  adooted  a 
about  the  be^inniué  of  the  11  th  century;  it  auickly  reached 
a  complète  develooment  and  ceased  to  advance  about  the  middle 
of  the  12  th  century;  it  diéd  with  Romanesque  architecture. 
The  eastern  school  with  its  seat  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  w 
was  struck  by  sterility  after  its  first  attempts;  it  only  re- 
produced  infinitely  its  first  experiaents;  imagination  was  e 
entirely  wantiné  to  its  artistS;  one  cannot  detect  a  real  ad- 
vance in  the  conception  of  Rhenish  towers,  and  the  most  beaut- 
iful  and  best  understood  are  perhaps  the  oldest.  In  France  on 
the  contrary,  i.e.,  in  the  royal  domain,  the  Romanesque  tower 
successively  drops  its  traditional  forms  duriné  the  course  of 
the  12  th  century,  and  at  the  end  of  that  century  créâtes  aon- 
ceptions  of  éreat  beauty  by  a  séries  of  attempts  indicatiné 
the  hapoy  effects  of  artists  filled  with  imagination  and  sen- 
sé. Prom  modest  square  towers  of  the  endr-of  the  11  th  century, 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  -eine,  Oise  and  Hlure  to  the  old  tow- 
er of  the  oatneJral  of  Chartres  is  only  an  interval  of  fifty 
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the  vaalt  of  the  second  story  intended  for  the  passage  of  the 
cords  reqaired  for  riaôiné  the  bellsi  in  this  oase  the  fourth 
story  B  oaly  served  as  a  wathc  tower»  The  tower  cjf  the  Oharch 
of  Lesterps  has  an  enormoas  inportanoe  in  coaioarison  with  the 
nave  sfith  side  aisles  precediné  itj  it  is  by  itself  alone  a 
monument,  an  elevated  keep  with  the  ourpose  of  isposin^  by  i 
its  mass  and  of  vieniné  the  coantry  afar.  But  the  staimay  a 
attaohed  to  the  northwest  anéle  asoends  only  to  the  second 
3tory,  and  we  do  not  know  how  the  oonatruotors  intended  to 
reaoh  the  upper  stories,  Tt  isKdifficult  to  know  today  for 
what  oould  be  utilized  the  beautifnl  hall  of  the  first  story; 
it  opens  on  a  éallery  S  lookiné  into  the  nave.  That  structure 
is  very  beautiful  and  well  reasoned;  overhanés  are  carefolly 
avoided,  althouéh  the  stories  are  reoessed-'behind  each  other 
as  shown  by  the  section  (Fié.  44).  The  influence  of  the  two 
schools  of  Periéord  matesLièeeèf  left  aéain  in  the  colossal 
structure,  adairably  treated.  To  complète  the  tower  of  the  co 
porch  of  the  church  of  r.esterps,  it  is  necessary  to  seek  exam- 
ples  in  analoéous  monu-ments  subject  to  the  same  influences. 
^ow  we  àave  éiven  the  tower  olaced  on  the  nave  of  the  upoer 
(old  colleéiate)  church  of  Loches;  its  crowniijé  (Pié.  23)  may 
serve  to  complète  the  tower  of  Lesteros. 

note  l.p.^40.  t^x^s  nonumexvt  xtoB  àro>»x\  b^  )t .  li^boàVe,  orcViVt- 

ect;,  to  \\\m  \Be  ONce  \\ve  àro«\,T\t,a  reproàuceà  >\ere. 

Id  porch-towers  of  ohurches  of  Tle-de-F'rance  oould  hâve  bœn 

eaiployed  for  défense,  it  does  not  aoDear  that  they  ever  had  in 
ft»eaioc;:5,heiéht  An  -iaiDortance  eoual  to  those  of  the  provinces 
of  the  West  and  the  Gentre.  The  gaves  of  the  ohurches  of  Ile- 
de-France  and  of  the  adjacent  provinces  were  éenerally:  quite 
narrow,  aod  the  ooroh-towers  did  not  extend  before  the  side 
aisles.^  The  base  of  the  lod  tower  of  the  abbey  church  of  3. 
oermain-des-Pres  at  Paris,  that  of  the  tower  of  the  colleéiate 
chiaroh  of  ?^oissy,  scaroely  occupied  more  than  a  square  area 
of  l6.4  to  26.3  ft  wide.  But  duriné  the  Carlovinéian  oeriod 
the  provinces  of  the  West  and  those  borderiné  the  r.oire  were 
much  richer  than  the  ad.joininé  provinces  of  the  Seine,  Oise  a 
and  Marne!  they  counted  on  a  very  extensive  commerce,  they  w 
were  industrious  and  poasessed  the  most  fertile  territory.  Tt 
was  only  at  the  end  of  the  12  th  century,  when  the  Prench  mon- 
archy  took  a  real  advance,  that  Île-de-France  was  enriched  e 
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Hère  then  (41)  is  the  plan  ef  the  ôroaiid  story  sf  the  tower 

of  3.  Benoit-sur-Loire,  op  rather  of  the  poroh,  and  (42)  is 

its  side  élévation;  the  struotare  was  built  to  the  level  àt 

tÈà   firoarithsnèxtradoses  of  the  arohes  above  that  level  Â,the 

old  wall  has  only  a  thiokness  of  2  ft.  Then  it  was  not  inten- 

ded  to  paise  thia  wall  to  a  great  heiéht;  it  is  only  a  wall 

of  défense,  the  thiokness  »f  ordinary  battlements.  Ail  the  d 

portion  comprised  between  the  level  A  «fidtthe  too  was  never 

built;  that  resta  on  the  four  internai  piers,  and  aooordiné 

to  our  hyoothesis  must  contain  the  bells.  Oar  readers  will  in - 

1 
deed  wish  to  take  our  restoration  only  as  a  orobability. 

\o\»eT  ot  S»  Bei^oVt-aviT-ioVre  Vti  Arc\v\.Xec\\iTe  au  Y*  ou  XVI 

Yet  this  aainounx  of  oiers,  adopted  for  the  olan  of  the  ér- 
cund  story  of  soie  old  towers,  ifas  not  always,  destined  to  sup- 
oort  from  the  ^round  the  upper  reoessed  story.  We  hâve  a  pro- 
of  of  this,  otherwise  remarkable,  in  the  construction  of  the 
toier  of  desterps.  Tn-  the  dround  story  the  tower  of  testerps, 
built  about  the  beéinniné  of  the  12  th  century,  oresents  near- 
ly  the  saine  arranéement  as  that  of  ??.  Benoit-sur-Loire,  exoept 
three  tunnel  vaults  borne  on  archivolts  replace  the  Roman  cr- 
oss vaults  adopted  at  S..  Benoit.  Above  the  ôround  story  rises 
a  beautiful  and  éreat  hall  vaulted  as  a  round-arched  dôme  on 
an  oota^onal  plan,  obtained  by  means  of  trumoets  olaced  on  t 
the  angles  of  the  square.  A  second  story  présents  the  same  a 
arrangement  in  more  rest:ricted  dimensions.  Pié^  43  ^ives  the 

western  élévation  of  this  tower,  and  (44)  the  Be6troni!»ide  on 

1 
the  axis  of  the  porch  oerpendicular  to  the  façade;   at  A  is 

the  doorway  of  the  nave.  A  third  storw  B  is  recessed,  but  has 
not  been  completed  or  has  been  destroyed.  Thus  hère  at  S.  Ben- 
oit, we  are  reduced  to  conjectures  reéardiné  tëe  Gtownin^   of 
this  tower.  It  is  certain  that  a  third  story  was  oierced  by 
twin  openinés  on  each  face,  and  was  inserted  between  the  soi- 
re  «fid  the  second  story,  and  that  addiné  the  probably  heiéht 
of  the  uDper  story  of  the  spiee  to  the  existiné  oarts,  one  w 
would  obtain  from  oavement  to  the  apexTiafl  the  oyramid  a  heiâit 
of  about  197  ft.  The  ridée  of  the  roof  of  the  nave  of  the  ch- 
urch  beiné  at  D,  it  is  probable  that  the  bells  must  hâve  been 
olaced  in  tbe  story  0,  the  more  so  that  an  ooenin^  exists  in 
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the  ramparts  of  oities  beiné  forced,  thèse  towers  served  as 
refaées  for  the  defeaders,  like  the  keeps  of  oastles.  In  1105 
Robert  Pitz-Haimon  beiné  besieéed  in  Bayeux  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  duke  of  Noriaady,  took  refaôe  in  the  tower  of  the  oath- 
edral.  (Old  Prenoh  poeai). 

l'he  besieéers  set  fire  to  the  charch  to  coiplc  the  oaptain 
to  yield.  Thea  oae  will  reôard  in  certain  ciroumstances  the 
the  towers  of  oharches  as  fortresses,  their  use  as  belfries 
beiné  only  acoessory.  Thus  ail  towers  of  façades  before  the  1 
^S  th  oentury  retain  the  appearance  of  a  défensive  tower,  at 
least  in  their  lower  portion;  or  indeed  it  has  ocourred,  as  f 
for  examole  at  Moissao,  that  built  in  the  form  of  an  opea  por- 
oh  and  surmounted  by  ooen  storiea,  they  hâve  been  equipoed 
with  battlements  like  an  extcrnal  curtain. 

Amoné  the  most  ancient  towers  coveriné  the  entire  area  ocou- 
pied  by  the  porch,  it  is  neoessary  to  cite  that  of  the  abbey 
ohurch  of  S.  3enoit-3ar-Loire,  which  dates  from  the  11  th  oen- 
tury. We  hâve  seen  that  the  primitive  tower  of  the  oathedral 
of  Liffloées  and  that  of  the  oathedral  of  Puy  ^ive  us  in  plan 
four  isolated  internai  columns,  desiéned  to  bear  the  upper  s 
story  recedingJ  from  the  lower  stories.  The  tower-ooroh  of  the 
clharoh  of  ^.  Benoit-sur-Loire  oresents  the  saoe  arranéement; 
but  hère  the  four  internai  and  the  exterrtal  oiers  form  a  reâi- 
lar  quinounx,  and  the  entire  tower  must  find  itself  supoorted 
by  the  éable  wall  of  the  nave,  by  the  eiéht  external  and  the 
four  internai  piers.  This  tower  haviné  only  one  story  built 
on  the  same  plan  above  the  poroh,  we  oannot  recoénize  wheth- 
er  the  four  internai  piers  were  deitioféito  bear  the  upper 
stories  of  the  tower,  the  belfry,  or  if  thèse  external  piers 
must  rise  from  the  ^round  to  the  roof;  this  last  hyoothesis 
is  less  orobable,  for  if  one  a^mits  it,  it  is  neoessary  to 
assame  for  this  tower  ÀnceBO»iioaB3hei^.ht  beoause  of  the  area 
oovered  by  its  lower  olan»  We  incline  to  believe  that  the  four 
internai  piers  beiné  alone  intended  to  support  the  belfry,  t 
the  open  story  containin^  the  bells,  and  that  the  external  w 
wall  must  reoeive  ànterrace  from  which  men  could  défend  them- 
selves  afar  aéainst  assailanta,  that  wished  to  take  oossession 
of  the  monastery.  îllnatrations  are  neoessary  to  make  unders- 
tood  what  we  say  hère. 
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Jumieéea,  althoaôh  miaoh  elevated  above  tbe  Davemeot  of  the  cjh 
ohuroh,  only  éive  a  very  low  story  for  placiné  the  bells,  a 
sort  af  loééia  tfith  an  immense  oarpentry  roof  oovered  by  lead 
or  slate,  The  tower  of  the  ohuroh  of  S,  Seorée  of  Booherville, 
most  oomolete  of  ail,  and  irhose  ootside  width  is  36  ft,  only 
Dossesses  an  apper  story  indended  for  the  bells  wlth  a  heiéht 
of  13.1  ft.  The  rest  of  the  tower  downîiards  forme  a  lantern 
at  the  centre  of  the  orossin^.  On  the  story  of  the  belfry  ri- 
ses  a  spire  of  oaroentry  havin^  a  heiéht  of  B3.6  f t. ,  passiné 
froni  the  square  to  the  ootaôon  by  broaohes  on  the  dias?onals, 
Sach  faoe  of  the  belfry  is  pierced  by  three  found-arohed  open- 
iniîs  divided  by  little  ooluœns.  The  spire  haviné  éreat  impor- 
tance as  a  work  of  oarpentry,  ne   hâve  placed  it  amoné  spires. 
(Art.  ?leohe)^  The  central  towersof  the  abbey  of  Pecamp  prés- 
ents a  similar  arraB^esefit^  that  of  the  abbey  for  Men  at  Caen 
only  retains  its  lantern  of  the  12  th  century,  terminated  by 
an  ootaéonal  pavilion  of  the  13  th  oentury;  the  central  tower 
of  the  cathedral  of  Rouen  likewise  présents  a  lantern  in  two 
stories,  from  the  13  th  century,  above  which  rises  a  tower  of 
the  15  th  aHd^l6  th  centuries,  that  before  the  last  fire  was 
crowned  by  a  wooden  sDire  oovered  with  lead,  erected  at  the  b 
beéinniné  of  the  17  th  century. 

Whatever  the  aopearanoe  of  the  ^reat  central  towers  of  the 
churches  of  Normandy,  properly  soeakin^  they  had  not  the  cha- 
raoter  of  true  bell  towers,  or  at  least  those  remaininé  to  us 
from  that  epoch  very  much  later  than  the  Romanesque  oeriod, 
and  do  not  offer  us  complète  examples,  such  as  we  find  in  the 
other  provinces  composiné  the  France  of  our  days. 

It  is  necessary  to  return  to  the  bell  towers  of  façades,  1 
latéral,  iaolated  and  risiné  from  the  éround,  and  finally  to 
those  risiné  over  the  side  aisles  of  churches*  Thèse  présent 
more  varieties,  if  possible,  than  central  towers.  The  archit- 
eots  beiné  no  lonéer  subject  to  an  invariable  programme,  that 
of  placiné  the  tower  on  four  isolated  piers  and  four  transve- 
rse arches,  could  more  easily  dévote  themselves  to  more  exten- 
ded  and  bolder  oonoeotions.  In  commencin^  this  Article,  we  s 
stated  that  thèse  towers  served  for  défense  at  their  oriéin, 
that  thus  they  eetained  ail  the  characteristics  of  a  fortifi- 
ed  tower,  and  that  in  General  they  were  either  isolated  or 
olaoed  on  the  «lestern  porch  of  the  cDurches.  In  case  of  sieée. 
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not  see  that  the  architects  were  preoccfloied  by  olaciné  louv- 
re  boards,  desi^ned  to  orotect  the  caroentry  of  the  bell  caéss 
from  rain  driven  by  the  irind.  This  caroentry,  at  least  in  the 
uDoer  story,  remainin^  ia  the  free  air,  iiaa  covered  by  lead 
or  merely  oainted.  ^noir  or  rain  introdaced  into  the  tofer  was 
oolleoted  on  a  lower  slooin^  slab  farnished  with  Cutters  and 
^aréoyles.  Eut  we  shall  hâve  occasion  to  return  to  that  irnoor- 
tant  détail. 

The  sauare  central  towers  then  oersist  very  late  in  certain 
orovinces  of  the  Oentre;  one  finds  them  alon^  the  course  of 
the  Marne^  While  in  the  village  of  Vernouillet  on    the  Seine 
(vas  built  the  oretty  tower  éiven  above,  at  Dormans  on  the  Mar- 
ne was  erected  a  to?rer,  that  retained  the  traditional  forin  of 
the  towers  of  the  orovinces  of  the  Centre,  althou^h  the  déta- 
ils may  alreajy  be  entirely  Sothic.  The  ctfarch  of  Dormans  is 
small  and  its  transepts  are  smaller  than  the  body  of  the  choir. 
On  this  base  fias   raised  a  central  tower,  whose  olan  we   oresent. 
(^9).  ^or  a  sœall  church  tfieiobioiîé.Êian  lent  itself  better 
than  the  sauare  olan  to  the  olaciné  of  the  bells;  thèse  beiné 
in  aiovement  reauired  more  soace  in  the  sensé  of  their  sivin^ 
than  inrthe  other. 

In  the  oersceetive  of  the  central  tower  of -Dormans  (40),  e 
exceot  a  base  taken  in  the  heiéht  of  the  roof,  there  is  only 
one  comoletely  ooen  story^  The  cro-rnin^  of  this  tower  consists 
today  of  four  tables  of  eaual  hei^nt  but  uneaual  bases,  and  of 
two  intersectin^  roofs  with  four  ^ars^oyles  at  the  bottom  of 
the  valleys.  But  this  roof  only  dates  from  the  15  th  century. 
We  are  disoosed  to  believe,  that  ori^inally  the  ooen  story  w 
was  terminated  by  éables  of  unequal  hei^ht,  as  shown  in  our 
figure  and  accordin^^  to  certain  examoles  of  Romanesaue  towers 
of  Chamoaéne. 

ilp  to  the  oresent  we  must  only  indicate  the  central  towers 
of  Norman  churches  from  memory,  not  that  thèse  towers  may  not 
hâve  had  a  éreat  imoortance,  but  because  as  stated  at  the  beé- 
innin^  of  this  Article,  they  oresent  entirely  oeculiar  arran- 
gement, and  they  are  rather  lanternr  inteoded  to  li^dt  tûé   j 
tftieueleffation  to  the  centre  of  tne  cnarch,  tnan  as  bell  tow- 
ers orooerly  so-called.  Tndeei  central  Norman  towers  orecedin^ 
the  1^  th  century  and  still  existin^?,  like  that  of  -.  Oeor^es 
of  Pocherville,  the  remains  of  that  of  the  abbey  chorch  of  Ju- 
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The  élévation  of  this  tower  (^7)  sho/fs  its  external  décora- 
tion, S'ODixture  of  the  Romanesaae  traditions  of  the  orovinces 
of  tne  West  and  of  the  ne-v  Freaoh  architectare  of  that  eooch. 
As  in  the  -Yest,  the  angles  are  still  flanked  by  en^aéed  colu- 
mns,  and  the  Dôinted  décoration  is  the  only  concession  to  the 
taste  of  the  time,  which  is  scarcely  motived  b?  the  construct- 
ion, still  entirelv  Romanesaae.  The  soire  ^rith  octa^onal  base 
on  that  soaare  to»fer  is  also  itself  the  resuit  of  a  foreién 
influence  on  local  traditions,  and  the  tranoetrtsrest  very  un- 
skilfully  on  the  couoled  columns  of  the  uDoer  ooenin^s.  A  lit- 
tle  stairway,  circular  at  base  and  octa^onal  at  the  tOD,  is 
detached  fron  the  maas  of  the  tower,  and  ascendin^  froin  the 
éround,  éives  access  to  the  lower  story  of  the  belfry. 

'■7e  éive  (^3)  a  détail  of  the  ooenin^s  of  that  loiyer  story 
/fith  the  holes  oierced  in  the  fillin^  slabs..  Indeed  the  dreat 
Dointed  archivolts  of  the  two  stories  are  only  a  décoration, 
and  Dlay  no  part  in  the  cons  riaction.  Tn  makiafJ  that  concess- 
ion to  the  new  forms,  the  architect  understood  that  thèse  ar- 
ches, if  they  had  been  bailt  of  throu^h  stones  .YOiild  hâve  had 
the  effect  of  Dushinrf  outward  the  anéles  of  the  toiver,  and  a 
adoDtin^  a  décoration  of  a  character  already  Sothic,  he  orud- 
ently  retained  his  Pomanesaue  System  of  construction.  Tt  is 
necessary  to  DOint  oat  an  advance  in  the  tO'^er  of  ^.  Menoux; 
this  is  that  this  tower  is  very  well'  arranéed  foh  olacint?  a 
bell  caée  of  caroentry  suoportin^  the  bells  at  its  top.  The 
timbers  are  safficiently  ventilated  by  the  openinf^s  of  the 
lo^er  Windows  without  risk  of  bein^  sretted,  anj  the  upper  s 
story  allons  the  sound  of  the  bells  to  oass  freely.  In  most 
Romanesaae  to^ers  is  verv  soon  reooénized  a  désire  to  ereot  a 
tower,  than  to  satisfy  a  spécial  need;  the  towers  with  octa- 
i^onal  bases,  so  common  in  the  orovinces  of  the  ?.ast,  lend  th- 
emselves  badly  to  the  placin^  of  wooden  bell  ca^es,  jvnich  can 
only  be  inscribed  in  the  sauaret  their  permanent  stories  are 
likewise  ooened  and  \o   not  allo/v  the  vibrations  of  the  bells 
to  be  de^eleoed  m  their  entire  intensity;  the  combination  a 
adopted  in  the  construction  of  the  tower  of  S.  Menoux  is  bet- 
ter,  in  that  it  ^ives  only  one  story  of  very  open  /rindows, 
near  the  oyramid,  whose  stone  concavity  is  very  favorable  to 
the  refèection  of  the  vibrations  of  the  bells.  Yet  in  ail  the 
Drecedins?  toivers,  no  more  than  in  that  of  ^.  'iç^xxowj.,    one  does 
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The  section  of  this  tower  that  we  ^ive  (^4)  shows  at  the  b 
base  of  the  stone  oyramid  traces  of  wooden  ties,  a  sort  of  r 
radial  timbers  desiéned  to  arrest  the  soreadin^  of  the  four 
*alls  aader  the  wei^ht  of  the  cyramid.  It  is  necessary  to  no- 
te the  original  arrangement  of  the  clusters  of  little  columns, 
that  seoarate  the  twin  ooenin^s  of  the  belfry  story  ("^5).  The 
constructors  thus  obtained  éreat  acoareat  liéhtness  at  the  s 
same  tiie  as  oerfect  stability.  îxaminin^  this  tower  alon^  t 
tne  diagonal  of  the  saaare,  the  ooeain^s  left  in  thèse  clust- 
ers of  four  little  columns  occaoy  ail  their  wi^th,  and  thus 
contribute  to  ^ive  élégance  and  delioacy  to  the  uDoer  storyi 
the  t^m  openinés  with  their  ocen  oier  forrr!  a  wide  ooeniu^, 
that  does  noc  seem  to  load  the  single  ooenin^s  of  the  lô/rer  f 
faces.  This  arran??ement  is  a^^ain  found  in  certain  towers  of 
Auvergne,  and  it  oroduces  the  iiost  éraceful  effect,  oarticul- 
arly  in  square  to/rers,  whose  an<^les  oresent  to  the  eye  a  very 
solid  mass.  At  '^ois  -.  Marie  we  find  a  central  tower  uitn  an- 
aloéous  arrangements.  In  aDoroachiné  bourbonnais,  the  sauare 
form  ^iven  to  the  central  towers  still  oersists' tOHai?d..tëe-'ni 
end  of  the  12  th  centiiry,  but  the  antiaue  traditions  are  lost; 
very  broad  innovations  aocear,  althou^h  less  frank  than  those 
introduced  in  the  architecture  of  Tle-de-ffranse. 

In  bourbonnais  exists  a  cen  cral  tower  erected  durmç^  the  f 
first  half  oT  the  1"^  th  century,  oresentiny  the  most  sinéalar 
mixture  of  tne  various  influences,  that  ha/e  left  traces  at  t 
the  east  and  west  of  tnat  orovince,  witn  the  new  System  alre- 
ady  adoDted  in  Tle-de-î^rance;  this  is  the  tower  of  the  church 
.^^  Menoux  near  Souvi^ny.  Like  the  towers  of  3aone-et-Loire, 
the  central  tower  of  -.  Menoux  is  square;  but  its  substructu- 
re forms  a  lantern  in  the  interior  of  the  church,  like  those 
of  the  central  towers  of  the  Norman  churches  and  those  of  bhe 
Rhine,  of  the  cathedral  of  Laon  and  the  church  '^lotre  Dame  of 
Oluny.  (■^'is?.  ^6;  section  of  the  tower  of  ".  Menon. ^-"1.  Tt,^;■  :-'-'.,■- 
Dni   3tocv    is  decorat^d  on  tne  exterior  by  a  very  rien  blini 
3,rcade,  and  is  ooened  by  means  of  slab?  oieroed  by  round  hol- 
63  and  auatrefoils;  bhen  rises  the  storv  ooened  by  arches  des - 
ic5ned  to  oass  the  sound  of  the  bells.  Trumoets  are  arran^ed 
to  suooort  a  stone  spire  with  octaçîonal  base,  that  still  ex- 
isted  at  the  be^inninc?  oF  thi?'  (1Q  th)  century,  receive  oin- 
nacles  on  the  angles  of  the  sauare.. 
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and  enlar^es  the  ver7  small  édifice  surmounted  by  it  instead 
of  crushin^  it.  5'inally  one  reco^nizes  there  the  /rork  of  con- 
suramate  artists,  of  wise  and  skilfal  constructors,  A  tower  of 
that  eDoch  bailt  on  the  crossin^  of  a  cathedral,  and  accordin^ 
to  siaoh  haooy  oroDortions,  iriust  be  a  mànument  of  the  ^reatest 
beaiity,  unfortanately  ne   do  not  oossess  a  single  one  of  them 
on  the  soil  of  France.  ?ires  and  the  hand  of  man,  more  than  t 
time,  havs  destroyed  them  ail,  and  -rve  no  longer  find  or  our 
^reat  reli^ious  édifices  but  the  bases  of  the  ruins  of  sach 
oeaatif ul?3tructares.  The  cathedral  of  Ooutances  alone  has  r 
retained  its  central  tower  of  the  1^  tn  centary;  vet  it  is 
not  coTiolete;  its  stone  soire  is  ^antin^.  As  for  its  style, 
it  belon^s  to  Norman  architecture  and  differs  muoh  from  the 
cnaracter  of  ^^renoh  architecture. 

ïto\e  l.p.S^?;.  "îVese  ^our  co\.\iw.x\s  t\.o  \0Tv|^r  exVst;  "o\j-\  OTve  « 
seea  \\\e\r  \roce.'  ot\  \\\e  corx\Voe  oowrse.  T\\e  v\x\ï\oc\es  \\\ot 
8uv»oun\eà  \t  \\cvoe  coi\Beo\xex\  \V\)i(  à\8opp  eor  cd,  t)u\  WxeVr  orroxv- 

Only  tn  Ile-de-Pranc'e  and  the  adjacent  orovinces  does  one 
see  the  central  towers,  as  well  as  those  façades,  suddenly 
assume  a  character  so  determinate  from  the  end-  of  the  12  th 
century,  aad  abandon  the  ^omanesaue  traditions.  Tn  Chamoa^ne, 
Burç^undy,  on  the  banks  of  the  upoer  Marne,  of  the  ^aone,  the 
central  towers  reinain  sauare,  and  most  commonly  terminate  by 
oyramids  with  rectan^ular  bases  until  the  becsinnin^  of  the  1^ 
th  century»  The  central  tower  of  the  church  of  Ghateauneuf, 
built  about  the  middle  of  the  12  th  century,  is  an  examole  of 
this  kind  of  construction..  Tt  iE  comoosed  of  a  olain  substruc^ 
ture  of  rubble  with  anf^les  of  eut  stone,  set  accordin??  to  cus- 
tom  on  the  four  oiers  of  the  crossiné  and  the  four  transverse 
arches;  of  a  story  oierced  by  a  sine^le  ooenin^  on  each  face; 
of  a  belfry  with  four  twin  ooenin^s,  anj  of  a  pyramid  with  8 
sauare  base  built  of  rubble  with  four  dormers. 

Hère  is  the  élévation  of  that  central  soire  (^^).  lue   will 
note^tfee  arranç^ement  of  the  ooenin^s  of  the  second  story;  as 
in  the  détails  of  the  Romanesoue  architecture  of  those  orovin- 
ces, there  is  a  réminiscence  of  the  Gallo-Roman  monuments.  H 
Hère  the  angles  of  the  belfry  are  flanked  bv  oilasters  suopor- 
tint5  the  cornice;  this  is  af^ain  a  mémorial  of  Goman  antiouity. 
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ooen  story  desiéned  for  Dlaoiné  the  bells,  and  comes  to  the  © 
oerfect  sauare  plan  ifithout  récessions  or  orojections. 

Hère  (29)  is  the  clan  of  the  story  of  the  belfry.  On  the  o 
coroice  are  eiéht  îiionstrous  heads,  olaced  at  the  angles  of  t 
the  ootaf^on  inscribed  in  a  sauare,  divine  rise  to  tne  eif^ht  h 
nios  of  the  byramid  ^ith  octaéonal  base  formin^  the  spire. On' 
the  Dro.iectin^  anéles  of  the  sauare  foar  colainns  four  colinnns 

bear  four  oinnaoles,  that  abut  adainst  the  eidht  en^^aéed  o 
columns  at  the  base  of  the  soire,  secaratins?  as  they  rise.  Tn 
Thèse  oolamns  are  monoliths  not  formincJ  a  oart  of  the  constr- 
uction of  the  oyramil.  ^our  round-arched  ooenincîs  between  the 
eàéht  columns  allow  oassa^e  froïc  the  interior  into  the  oinna- 
oles. 3n  the  four  faces  of  the  Dyramid  oarallel  to  the  faces 
of  cne  sauare,  four  cther  ooeninç^s  form  ^reat  dômes  surmount- 
ed  by  tables.  The  clan  (-^0  is  taken  at  the^level  of  the  base 
of  the  Dyramid,  and  exolains  the  arrangement  of  the  oinnacles 
and  of  tne  dormers.  A  oersoectiye  vie-^v  ('^l)  clives  tne  entire- 
ty  of  this  monument.  This  construction  is  li^hL  and  well  reas - 
oned,  executed  in  small  materials,  and  has  suffered  no  notable 
altération  in  its  enti'rety,  The  courses  composin^  the  soire 
are  carved  externally  in  circular  scales  and  imitate  tiles. 
A  section  is  necessary  to  maks  un:3er?tood  tne-simole,  bolj  g 
and  solij  construction  of  this  toyyer.  ''^e  c5ive  it  ("^2).  The  t 
trumoets  A  that  bear  four  faces  of  the  oyrami^  skilfully  rest 
tneir  sorinéinés  on  the  crowns  of  tne  acches  P  of  the  eiéht 
ooeninrfs  of  the  sauare  story»  The  internai  surfaces  of  the  t 
to^er  rise  vertically  to  their  meetiné  '^ith  the  inclined  surf- 
aces of  the  soire,  and  from  that  point  this  has  no  more  than 
a  thickness  of  3  ins.;  but  foar::of  its  faces  are  reinforced 
bv  the  summits  of  the  éables  C,  that  fulfil  the  office  of  b 
battresses»  (Art.  Construction).  Between  this  charmin??  const- 
ruction and  most  of  the  tolerably  heavy  buildings  oreviously 
éiven,  there  is  an  immense  steo  indeed.  The  oroDortions  of  the 
différent  oarts  of  the  to'^er  of  Vernouillet  are  desiéned  by  a 
true  artist,  and  contrast  with  the  stories  divided  in  eaual 
zones  of  the  to^ers  of  the  ^ast,  with  the  deoressed  crowninc^s 
of  those  of  bhe  West.  The  détails  of  the  mouldinç^s  and  ornam- 
entation  are  well  executed,  refined  and  firm  at  the  same  time, 
skilfully  calculated  for  the  oàaces  they  occuoy;  so  fiell    that 
this  to/îer,  that  is  afiverv  small  iimensions,  aooears  ^reat 
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of  the  charch  of  Poissy  is  of  caroentry,  like  certain  soires 
of  Norman  towers  in  an  analoéous  situation:  and  there  ig  no 
reason  to  suoDOse,  that  it  was  oriéinallv  Dro.isoted  in  stone. 
Ttie  ooen  story  of  the  octaéonal  belfry  is  oomposed  of  twin  ar - 
ones  in  the  wide  and  single  arches  of  the  small  sides.  The  b 
base  of  this  toiier   contains  neither  a  dôme  nor  a  lantern,  li- 
ke tne  central  towers  of  the  i^hine  or  of  Normandy,  it  beiné 
merely  the  lower  story  of  the  belfry  above  the  vaalt  of  the 
nave. 

We  oresent  (2^)  a  oersoective  vie^  of  this  to'i^er,  '^ihose  con- 
struction dates  from  tne  first  years  of  the  12  tn  centary.  - 
^till  fron  the  end  of  tnst  century  Tien  renonnoed  in  Tle-de- 
H^rance  octa^onal  to/?er3  for  the  central  towers  of  cnurches; 
the  sou'-ir--;  clans  of  'Jonnen  tovers  orevailed,  the  soires  alors 
retained  tne  octa^onal  form  at  the  base  »vith  four  oinnacles 
at  tne  .angles. 

Not  far  from  ^oissy  m  descendin^  tne  ^eine  rnay  be  seen  on 
tne  left  bank  a  little  church  built  az   the  centre  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Vernouillet.  That  church  oossesses  a  tower  over  Lhe 
crossincî  at  the  entrance  of  the  choir.  The  construction  of  t 
tne  tower  of  Vernouillet  dates  from  the  last  years  of  tne  12 
th  century  (about  1190);  there  are  no  Tiore  experiments  or  un- 
certainties;  the  différent  ^omanesaue  influences  from  the  ^^as  t 

and  '-Vest  are  fused;  a  nen   art  formed  of  thèse  différent  elem- 

in 
ents,  but  frank  and  original,  aopears  ail  its  solendor. 

Before  the  construction  of  tne  central  tower  of  Vernouillet 

was  erected  that  of  Limay  near  Mantes,  and  /vhich  already  ^ives 

a  souare  tower  surmounted  by  a  soire  vrith  octa^onal  base,  .vith 

four  solid  oinnacles  on  the  anéles  and  dormers  on  four  faces 

of  the  oyramid.  The  tower  of  Limay  is  still  heavy  and  sub.iect 

to  Romanesque  traditions,  but  is  one  of  the  first  steos  made 

m  the  new  oath.  The  central  towers  of  the  12  th  century  are 

very  rare  in  that  oart  of  France,  devastated  by  tne  -^ars  of 

the  end  of  that  century;  so  that  of  '/ernouillet,  that  closes 

tne  epoch  of  transition,  must  be  studied  with  care.  Tt  is  com- 

posed  0^  a  souare  base  '^ithout  ooeninçî,  restin^  oo"  tha:'f oÉpr  • 

Diers  of  the  crossin^  and  on  four  transverse  arches.  The  ooen 

belfry  rises  on  that  base;  its  anc^les  are  reinforced  by  snçsa- 

f?ed  colamns  forminc?  buttresses:  the  four  faces  are  each  Dter-^ 

oed  b'/  t»vo  ODsnin^s.  A  cornice  .vitn  corbel?  terminâtes  that 
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and  e«en  in  Berry..  The  tower  of  the  upper  charch  of  Loches, 
bailt  07er  the  sanctuary,  not  only  retains  that  arrenéement 
of  the  Periéord  towers,  bit  also  the  andle  Dinnaoles;  as  for 
its  soire,  it  is  octaéonal  instead  of  bein^  conical.  But  the 
architects  of  the  12  th  centory  who  erected  that  tower  '^ere 
skilful  construotors,  and  understood  that  a  single  en^aéed  c 
colunn  at  the  an^le  of  a  sauare  story  as  at  S.  ^ront,  did  not 
soffioe  to  resist  the  thrast  of  the  arohes,  and  that  it  was 
neoessary  to  stren^then  the  angles,  They  hâve  then  removed  t 
the  enfSa^ed  ooluoans  from  thèse  angles,  to  leaye  theni  ^reater 
stren^th,  and  thas  hâve  brou^ht  nearer  the  double  arcades  on 
saoh  face.  By  this  method  the  thick  angles  bein^  loaded  by  d 
Dinnaèles  load  vertically  the  four  lower  DOints  of  suoDort, 
and  maintain  the  stability  of  the  tower»  ^rom  the  oaint  of  v 
view  of  constraotion,  the  central  tower  of  the  church  of  Loch- 
es is  one  of  the  best  desidned  after  the  traditions  of  ^erié- 
ord,  and  ^ié.  2?  présents  a  oersoective  of  it. 

KoXe  \.p.'S\P.  ^e  ovce  \,\\e  \\eo  \.o.st  àro\B\.Tv^«  to  t\\e  co\xr\eaY, 
ot  H.  BoeBVDÀ.X.MiQA.àL . 

Profitin^  by  the  two' styles  corainé  from  the  ^ast  anl  the  W 
west,  the  architects  of  the  oroyinces  of  the  royal  domain  er- 
ected  on  their  churches  in  the  12  th  centary  central  towers, 
that  were  sub.ject  to  thèse  t#o  influences,  but  like  ail  the  a 
arcnitecture  of  that  eooch  and  territory,  soon  assumed  a  soec- 
ial  character,  waich  is  really  the  Prench  style.  'Se   find  a  r 
reraarkable  examole  of  it  at  Poissy.in  tne  colle^iate  charch. 
On  the  last  bay  of  the  nave,  at  the  entrance  of  the  choir  (f 
(for  that  church  is  without  transeots),  rises  a  tower  restinî? 
on  four  Diers.  Its  base  is  sauare;  at  the  four  ans^les  of  the 
base  rise  four  massive  oinnacles  (one  alone  contains  a  little 
screw  stair);  above  is  oalced  the  base  of  the  belfry  with  a 
sinéular  octaéonal  olan,  i.e.,  havin^  four  lar^e  and  sÈall  s 
sides.  Placiné  the  tower  on  four  oiers,  it  is  évident- that 
T.he  construotors  hâve  not  dared  to  adoot  the  re?5alar  octaéon, 
in  order  to  avoèd  too  j^reat  trumoets, 'and  to  brin^  as  nearly 
as  Dossible  the  entire  load  on  thèse  four  points  of  suDoort. 
But  the  angles  of  the  octaéon  oossess  their  enéa^ed  columns, 
the  angles  of  the  sauare  their  oinnacles,  whicn  recall  the  w 
western  influence,  and  the  belfry  is  octa^onal,  like  most  of 
tûs  central  towers  of  the  M^ast.  The  soire  of  the  central  tower 
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oarallel  to  the  dia^onals  of  the  saaare  are  boune  on  oendent- 
ives.  The  construction  of  this  tower  dates  back  to  the  end  of 
the  11  th  century;  it  is  liéht  with  reéard  to  its  heiéht. 

Hère  (25)  is  at  3  the  clan,  at  D  the  élévation,  and  at  5  t 
the  sectioa  on  A  B  of  this  tower.  The  nature  of  the  materials 
emoloyed  (  red  sandstone  froan  the  Vosées)  oermitted  the  const- 
ructor  to  s^ive  the  walls  of  the  ootaéon  quite  a  small  thickn- 
ess  (2.6  ft^);  aéain  the  stones  of  thèse  italls  do  not  extend 
tûrouËh,  oae  notes  that  the  lo^er  story  is  built  of  rabble  in- 
side  and  surfaced  vith  eut  stone  outside.  The  angles  of  the 
orism  are  loaded  by  eiéht  stone  oinnacles  at  the  base  of  the 
SDire,  and  zhe   four  brôaohes  coverin^  the  oendentives  at  the 
base  receive  on  their  slooes  foar  little  statues,  that  we  th- 
ink  are' the  four  winds  or  oerhaos  the  four  seasons. 

The  curious  church  of  3»  ^oi  at  Schlet tstâdt  likewise  doss- 
esses  a  central  toifer  risinrf  07er  the  orossincî,  that  merits 
beiné  :îientioned.  Like  that  of  Geb'^eiler,  the  to/^sr  of  -►  î^oi 
is  octa^onal,  restin^  on  four  transverse  arches  and  on  trans- 
eots.  It  consists  of  a  story  ornamented  oy  a  blind  arcade  ab- 
ove  a  substructure,  of  'an  ooen  story  and  a  pyramidal  stone  s 
SDire  with  sliéhtly  convex  sides  next  the  cornice. 

f^e   éive  (26)  a  oersoective  of  this  tower,  iveil  built  of  s 
sandstone.  One  will  note  at  the  angles  of  eacn  of  the  two  sto- 
ries  the  flat  oraaments  that  recall  the  crownin^  finish,  that 
•^e  hâve  seen  at  the  base  of  the  soires  of  to-^ers  of  Isomes  a 
aod  of  3ebweiler^  The  to^ver  of  Schlettstadt  is  conternooraneou  s 
with  thisj  it  belonî^s  to  tbF^  end  of  the  11  th  or  the  beéinnin^ 
of  tûe  12  th  century.  Little  varied  in  their  i^eneral  oornoosi- 
tion  and  in  their  détails,  the  Rhenish  central  towers  of  the 
Romanesaue  eooch  aDoroach  more  or  less  to  those  two  examoles. 

ît  is  now  necessary  for  us  to  return  to  the  most  derivatives 
from  the  tower  of  S.  Pront  of  Peri^ueux.  It  has  been  seen  that 
one  of  the  soecial  characters  oeculiar  to  that  tower  of  3.  ^^^ - 
ont  consists  in  certain  enéa^ed  csolumns,  that  seoarate  the  a 
arches  like  the  Roman  orders  of  architecture.  One  finds  this 
arrangement  in  many  central  towers  of  An^oumois,  3aintonç?e  a 
and  Periéord;  it  is  frankly  adopted  in  the  tower  of  Montmor- 
eau,  those  of  3eéonzac  and  of  Jaosacj  and  we  hâve  seen  it  fol- 
lowed  even  in  distant  orovinces,  that  however  suffer  the  inf- 
luence of  the  architecture  of  the  western  coast,  as  m  Poitou 
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ornament,  or  in  the  last  time  of  the  Romanesaue, oeriod,  by  oo- 
taéonal  Dyramiis.  Amon^  the  tovrers  of  the  Marne,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  interestin^  by  its  oerfeot  oreservation  is  t 
the  to^er  of  the  little  church  of  Tsomes;  it  dates  froni  the 
second  half  of  the  1?  th  centory. 

^Ve  oresent  (24)  its  oerspective  vie».  The  crownin^  of  this 
tower  merits  fixin;^  the  attention  of  architects.  At  the  base 
of  tae  soire,  it  is  coinoosed  of  four  tables  and  of  four  oinn- 
acles  at  the  aaéles  with  the  most  oicturesaue  effect.  The  lit- 
tle olatform  terminatin^  the  four  trianéular  oinnacles  vfere 
orobabl/  desi^ned  to  receive  the  figures  of  the  four  e7an^el- 
ists,  accordiné  to  a  oustom  auite  ^enerally  established  in 
Buréundy  and  in  Onamoa^ne.  Gar^oyles  simoly  blocked  out  recei - 
ve   the  '^ater  froiL  the  soire  between  the  tables  and  the  oinna- 
cles. Our'"F'iéare  safficiently  oroves  that  this  soire  rests  at 
base  on  t^o  latéral  ^wallsof  the  .iia?ë  nithout  transeots  and 
on  t^o  transverS:'  arches.  But  if  thèse  sauare  central  towers 
hâve  a  garlo/inéian  ori^in,  it  must  be  reco^nized,  tnat  even 
in  the  orovinces  where  thev  ori^mated,  the  orimitive  tyoe  w 
*as  soon  modified,  for  nearly  ail  the  central  to/rers  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  in  Lhe  11  th  and  12  tn  centuries  are  built 
on  an  octaéonal  clan,  as  /ve  hâve   said  above-'  Yet  one  cannot 
ii^nore  that  influence,  if  not  in  the  entirety  of  the  olan,  at 
least  in  the  détails.  The  oinnacles  at  the  anéles,  the  arran- 
^eaaent  of  the  ooenin^s,  tne  décorations  of  the  bands  and  of 
the  caoitals  of  the  uooer  Marne  and  tne  aooer  Saône  are  evid- 
ently  borrowed  from  the  orimitive  Oarlovin^ian  style.  Only 
the  constracturs  of  thèse  last  orovinces,  less  skilful  and  1 
less  knoifinf^  than  those  of  the  Rhine,  orobably  dared  not  place 
an  octa^on  on  four  oiers.  Tf  the  architect  who  built  the  chu- 
rch of  Gerrai^ny  believed  in  ^ood  faith,  that  he  cooied  the  c 
construction  of  the  church  of  Aix-la-Ghaoelle,  one  can  indeed 
adinit  that  the  architect  of  the  tower  of  Isomes  was  insoired 
by  Rhenish  structures;  only  he  dared  to  adoot  the  octa^onal 
olan  for  the  soire.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  study  some  of 
the  central  towers  of  the  Rhenish  orovinces  to  oaase  the  réc- 
ognition of  the  influence,  that  they  must  nave  exerted  on  the 
structures  of  the  trench  orovinces  of  the  ^ast. 

There  exists  an  the  crossin??  of  the  church  of  Gebweiler  a  c 
central  tofter,    octa^onal  froT  its  base,  ^hose  four  faces  par- 
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caanot  ûive   tûat  little  édifice  the  honor  of  haviné  served  as 
a  tyoe),  Oarlovin^ian  towers  by  ori^in,  influenced  struotares 
undertakèn  on  the  banks  of  the  Saône,  the  uoper  Marne  and  in 
Lyonnais.  One  of  the  oldest  central  toi^ers  of  the  last  provi- 
nce is  that  of  the  church  of  Ainay  at  Lyons.  The  massive  base 
of  that  tower  probably  dates  from  the  11  th  century,  and  its 
open  QPoer  story  froaa  the  12  th.  Tf  one  conaiders  the  lower 
part  of  the  central  tower  of  Ainay,  it  mi^ht  be  supposed  that 
it  was  destined  to  bear  several  stories,  for  its  massive  wa- 
lls  are  only  nierced  by  a  little  openiof^  on  each  fa2;e,  and  hâve 
a  considérable  résistance.  Yet  this  base  was  only  sarmounted 
by  a  single  story  oierced  oy  arcades.  Yet  it  is  not  rare  in 
old  Lyonnais  to  raeet  vfith  thèse  stumpy  tovvers,  covered  by  a  f 
flat  roof  in  caroentry,  orotected  by  ?oman  tiles  oriéinally, 
later  by  hollo/î  tiles. 

?i^.  2"^  reoresents  a  view  of  the  central  tower  of  Ainay.  T 
Tts  base  is  bailt  of  rabble  with  an^^ies  of  eut  stone,  it  rest  s 
on  four  transverse  arches  and  contains  a  dôme;  the  massive  p 
Dolyéonal  stairway  leads  to  the  apper  story,  which  is  of  stone 
and  later  than  the  base.  The  cornice  terminatiné  that  story 
forms  the  pro.iection  saoperted  by  corbels,  noL  permittiné  the 
supposition  of  da  intention  to  coastract  T.ore -than  one  story 
on  the  hi£?h  base  abo\re  the  vyalts  of  tae  charch. 

Towari  the  aooer  Marne  ani  the  uDoer  '^aons,  l.e.,  n  aopro- 
achin^  the  9nine,  the  central  towers  of  churches  do  not  hâve 
that  crashed  form,  and  are  covered  bv  stone  soires;  yet  they 
lon^  retaia  the  soaare  olan  ud  to  the  crownin^s  cornice,  the 
stone  soire  is  freouently  octa^onal  in  plan,  and  the  angles 
remaininé  between  the  sides  of  the  poly^on  and  the  saaare  are 
filled  by  terminations  of  stone  in  the  form  of  oro.iections  d 
detached  from  the  pyramid -of  the  spire.  The  présence  of  thèse 
projections  of  trian^^alar  oinnaclesis  motived  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  spire  of  stone,  whose  foar  faces  rest  on  corbell- 
inf?s  or  oendentives,  the  load  of  the  oinnacles  bem^  intended 
to  prevent  the  overhan^  of  the  corbèllin^  or  oendentives.  In 
thèse  orovinces  the  stractares  of  the  11  th  centary  and  the 
be^inninf^  of  the  12  th  are  rade  and  the  towers  are  of  remark- 
able  simolicity;  closed  on  the  western  side  because  of  the  r 
rainy  winds,  they  are  oierced  only  by  aaite  narrow  round  arch- 
es on  three  siies  ani  surmounted  bv  soaare  soires  withoat  anv 
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the  construction  of  sacred  édifices  like  the  charch  of  Aix-la- 
ohaoelle,  *hioh  are  built  on  circular  or  ooly^onal  olans,  str- 
enétiiened  by  niches  in  imitation  of  certain  oriental  édifices 
of  the  first  Christian  times,  the  résistance  of  thèse  struct- 
ures, prefersbly  abutted  at  ail  ooints,  and  even  their  foroQ, 
necessarily  led  to  an  elevated  central  crowniné  oart. 

'Ve  Dossess  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire  at  Germiény-des-Pres 
near  ^ully,  a  little  church  of  the  ^reatest  interest,  for  its 
date  and  history  are  known.  "The  monk  Letalde,  a  writer  of  the 
10  th  century  states,"  says  M»  Mérimée,  "that  Theodulohe,  at 
first  abbot  of  3.  Eenoit-sur-Loire,  then  bishoo  of  Orléans, 
caused  the  building  of  the  charch  of  '^ermis^ny  in  imitation 
of  that  of  Aix-la-Onaoelle. "  Tt  must  be  confessed  that  the 
imitation  is  very  free,  for  what  exists  of  the  clan  of  Theod- 
alohe,  i.e.,  the  orincioal  oart  of  the  edif'ice,  clives  four 
sauare  oiers  surrounded  by  a  side  aisle  with  three  little  ao- 
ses,  one  at  the  sast  and  two  at  the  south  and  north.  This  cl- 
an much  more  recalls  the  little  Greek  churches  of  Asia  and  of 
tfae  Pei^ponaassas  than  that  of  Aix-la-Ohaoelle.  However  that 
may  be,  on  the  four  central  oiers  rises  a  sauare  tower  restin^ 
on  four  transverse  arches.  Its  belfry  is  only  seoarated  from 
the  church  by  ^  floor,  and  on  each  of  its  four-  faces  it  is  o 
Dierced  in  the  lo/^er  sLory  forminc5  a  lantern,  by  four  little 
-findoxfs  decorated  by  stucco  inside;  in  the  JODsr  story  intend- 
ed  for  the  bells,  by  four  ti/fin  /^indo.vs.  One  finds  in  the  stuc- 
co and  in  tne  construction  itself,  made  of  rubble  covered  by 
olaster  and  mosaic  beneath  the  vault  of  tne  eastern  aose,  tra- 
ditions of  the  late  emoire» 

But  ne   shall  hâve  occasion  to  return  to  this  curious  monum- 
ent in  Art.  S^lise.  ïïe  must  hère  limit  ourselves  to  mentioniné 
it,because  its  date  and  the  oresence  of  the  central  tower  ear- 
lier  than  that  of  G.  Pront  at  Peri^ueux,  since  it  was  erected 
at  the  beéinnin^  of  the  0  th  century.  Then  until  the  oresent, 
one  can  find  two  distinct  oriéins  for  the  introduction  of  the 
central  tojvers  into  France;  one  by  the  Venetians  on  the  west- 
ern coast;  the  other  by  the  n^rlovlnéian  renaissance  of  the 
east.  There  are  provinces  ivhere  thèse  two  influences  meet  and 
minfJle;  others  «hère  they  dominate  seoarately.  ^o's    if  the  tow- 
er of  G.  Pront  served  as  a  tyoe  for  a  ç5reat  number  of  churcn- 
es  in  the  ^est,  to/rers  analoc^ous  to  that  of  Germiény  (for  fie 
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of 
Dassaée  of  bells.  îhose  were  sufficiently  small  dimensions  to 

be  introduoed  throuf^h  ooeninés  of  the  tower,  or  Trhich  is  more 

orobable,  were  raised  before  closiné  the  lower  vaults. 

\\0B  retoVtved  V\s  atotve  8p\,Te  \e\\\\  oc"to|ox\oX  \)06e,  \X    Ve  en^^ro- 
\5eà  \T\  \\\e  Rev)\xe  à  **  Arc\\\\ec\ure  o^  >i  •  Cesor  ûaV^.  Vo\»  12.  Xoa. 

'Ve  shall  hâve  occasion  to  oresent  a  certain  namber  of  thèse 
towers  of  that  eooch  of  transition  of  Gothic  in  Art.  ^^lise, 
to  which  ne   refer  oar  rea:3ers. 

Normandv  of  ail  Prench  orovinces  -^as  the  one  that  lonéest 
Dersisted  in  erectiné  colossal  to'wers  over  the  crossin^s  of 
its  churches.  Tne  cathedrals  of  ^ayeux,  Ooutances,  Rouen,  the 
chacohes  of  the  Trinité  of  2aen,  of  ^.  3aen  of  Roaen,  still 
Dosses  central  towers,  that  date  from  the  12  th,  13  th,  14  th 
IS  th  and  l6  th  centaries»  "Vhile  in  Tle-de-^rance,  Bioardy  a 
and  Champagne  were  renounced  from  the  end  of  the  1^   th  centu- 
ry  the  olaciné  of  stone  towers  over  the  crossin^s  of  churches. 
The  cathedral  of~Parî8-;Q8ver  oossessed  but  a  wooden  spire  at 
the  intersection  of  the  transverse  aisle,  which  dated  from 
the  be^inninî^  of  the  1^  tn  centurv;  the  cathedrals  of  Amiens 
and  Beauvais  were  surmounted  by  central  towers  of  stone  and 
wood;  bat  thèse  structures  hawin^^  fallen  or  been  destroyed  by 
fire  were  replaced  only  by  soires  of  caroentry  covered  by  lead. 
Tne  orovinces  of  tne  n'ast  duriné  the  Romanesaue  oeriod  erected 
central  towers  of  stone  on  a  ^reat  number  of  their  churches; 
thèse  were  sauare  on  the  uooer  .^aone,  unoer  Marne  and  aoner 
c?hone;  ootaéonal  toward  the  end  of  the  11  th  centurw  in  aoor- 
oaohiné  the  Rhine. 

It  apoears  that  Oâêtorb  '  cowers  olaced  over  the  centre  of 
the  crossin^s  of  cnurches  was  very  early  adooted  in  the  orovi n- 
ces  Darticularly  subgect  to  the  Oarlovinéian  influence  or  that 
of  the  renaissance  of  the  arts  of  the  late  emoire.  One  concei- 
ves  indeed,  that  it  was  difficult  to  olace  a  tower  ovev   the  c 
crossinrf  of  a  Latin  basilica;  the  small  thickness  of  the  walls 
of  thèse  monuments,  the  width  of  the  naves  and' the  weakness 
of  the  Doints  of  suoDort  of  the  body  of  the  church,  scarcely 
allowed  the  loadincî  of  such  li??ht  structures  with  masonry  ri- 
sin^  to  a  very  f5reat  hei;?ht.  But  when  Charlema^Jne  haj  causei 
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2 
ïvith  ei^ht  sidea.  ^uch  were  the  recently  restored   central 

towers  of  the  churohes  of  Issoire,  Notre  Dame-du-Port  at  Cle- 
rmont,  >.  Nectaire,  built  darin^  the  second  half  of  the  11  th 
centary.  But  thèse  to^ers  rest  on  a  sabstructure  belon^iné  e 
exclasively  to  Auvergne,  and  comorisin^  the  dôme  and  two  half 
dômes  abuttin^  it  in  the  direction  of  the  transeots;  (Artï.A 
Architecture  ^eli^iease,  Construction,  ?^lise);  this  construc- 
tion ccnsists  in  olaciné  a  tower  *fith  octa^onal  base  on  an  e 
enoriroQs  rectan^ular  structure,  and  is  not  haoDy,  for  there 
is  no  transition  from  the  sabstructure  belonéin^  to  the  charch 
to  the  tower»  The  eye  does  not  susoect  the  dôme  on  the  exter- 
lor,  and  cannot  understand  hor?  a  orismatic  to.»er  rests  on  a 
rectanéle. 

b  een  àes\T0V(eà  . 

3n  the  contrarv,  ^e  find  thèse  transitions  skilfully  raana^d 
in  the  central  tower  of  the  little  church  of  Obazine*  The  dorae 
of  the  crossin^  at  Obazine  is  entirely  that  of  ^eri^ord,  rest- 
in^  on  four  transverse  arches  and  oendentives;  on  the  dôme  r 
rises  an  ooen  octaéonal'  tower.  '^e  ^ive  (21)  the  élévation  of 
that  to/rer.   It  is  évident  how  the  oendentives  of  the  dôme  a 
are  covered  by  slooin^  trian^^les,  and  hov?  from  -the  sauare  ba- 
se restin^  on  the  four  oiers  and  the  transverse  arches  the  s 
structure  attains  the  oerfect  octa^on.  The  section  (22)  indic- 
ates  the  entirety  of  this  structure. 

Xo\e    'i.p.'âlO.    T\\e    S"tox\e    spVre    ne    Voxvèer    exVa\8    ox\d    Vos    "oeexx 
re\)\oceà    \)V(    o    covpex\\,rvi    roct  . 

This  System  was  derived  from  the  school  of  Peri^ueux  and  d 
orevailed  in  Languedoc  until  the  end  of  the  l'^  th  century,  and 
the  ^reat  central  tower  of  ^.  Sernin  of  Toulouse,  built  of  s 
stone  and  brick  about  the  middle  of  the  1^  th  century,  was  s 
still  constracted  accordin^  to  that  orinciole.  ^e  also  find 
octa^onal  central  towers  of  the  transition  eooch  in  the  orov- 
inoes  of  the  Centre,  in  the  church  of  Coéniat,  for  examole,  - 
and  even  in  Burs^undy.  The  beautiful  church  of  ?aray-le-Monial 
still  Dossesses  an  octaéonal  central  Boire,  whose  lower  story 
dates  from  the  end  of  the  12  th  century  and  the  uooer  storv 
from  the  1^  th.  This  tower  has  ^2. S  ft.  in  width  outside  and 
surmounts  an  octaf?onal  dôme  oierced  by  an  ooenin?^  for  cassate 
of  tne  bells.  On  this  it  is  useful  to  note,  that  m  the  lower 
v^ults  of  the  oriraitive  towers  no  Doenin^s  are  left  for  o^ss- 
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Periéueax  is  the  first  known  tyoe,  is  oeroetuated  and  oerfeot- 
ed  ia  the  12  th  oentury  in  the  orovinces  o  the  West.  Many  o 
cnurohes  of  Anéoumois  and  Sainton^e  still  Dossess  central  tow- 
ers  well  oonceived,  .fell  constructed,  and  take  more  slender 
forma  as  they  acoroach  the  eni  of  that  centary.  Amoné  several, 
we  shall  seèect  one,  whicn  frora  base  to  aoex  is  so  oombined 
as  to  oresent  oerfect  stability;  thls  is  the  tower  of  the  ch- 
arch  of  Roulet.  That  ohurch  like  most  of  the  reli^ious  édifi- 
ces of  the  second  order  in  that  province,  is  cornoosed  of  a  s 
single  aisle  covered  by  domes^  At  the  entrance  of  the  choir 
is  a  bay  thicker  in  its  lower  oarts,  «fhioh  bears  the  to'^er» 
Hère  (l6)  is  the  olan  of  the  bay  in  the  éroand  story  supoort- 
in^  tne  to*er,  tnat  rises  from  the  ^ronnd  on  the  two  side  iva- 
11s  and  the  t»o  tran3?erse  arches  tarned  over  the  four  piers. 
Above  the  roof  is  a  sauare  substractare  decorated  by  blind  a 
arcades,  then  a  story  likewise  sauare  btat  pierced  by  open  ar- 
cades; that  is  the  story  intendej  for  the  bells.  On  the  last 
story  rises  the  frankly  conceived  soire,  no  longer  convex. 

Hère  (17)  is  the  olan  of  the  sauare  story  of  the  belfry,  a 
and  (13)  tne  plan  of  the  base  of  the  cône  '/vitb  its  '  foûC  lltt^^ 
le  pinnacles»  ?i^.  19  ^ives  the  section  of  this  tower,  and 
?ié*  20  is  its  élévation.   Thèse  sketches  shoW,  that  already 
âboat  the  middle  of  the  12  tn  century  western  architects  were  *" 
occupied  in  éiviné  more  eleéance  to  their  to^ers,  the  square 
stories  hâve  happy  proportions,  the  conical  spires  are  more  s 
slender  and  are  covered  by  anéular  inverted  circular  scales, 
but  always  retainiu^  the  principle  of  construction  presented 
by  Fi^.  15;  the  anéle  pinnacles  are  open  and  assume  more  im- 
portance. They  are  set  diai^onally  so  as  to  profit  by  a  *¥ider 
base.  Until  the  end  of  the  12  th  century  this  form  of  toîrer 
oersists,  daily  becomin^  liôhter.  But  what  càaracterizes  thèse 
to^ers  in  ths  -Vest  is  there  sauare  stories,  that  rise  from  the 
bottom,  from  the  base  to  the  soire,  anl  oarticularly  that  con- 
ical coyerin^  uhose  scales  are  finer  as  Romanesaue  art  arrives 
at  its  final  de«?ree  of  eleç^ance. 

In  Auver<^ne  from  the  ^1  th  century  the  central  to^ers  rest 
on  a  dôme  inscribei  in  the  sauare,  and  abruptlv  corne  to  an  o 
oct8C5onl8  olBn  -fith  t'/ïo  or  three  stories  crovnel  by  5  ovramil 
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most  abutted  in  those  monaments,  by  oreference  bailt  their  tow- 
ers  at  the  intersection  of  the  transverse  aisle,  at  the  entr- 
aoce  to  the  choir,  on  the  last  reinforced  bay  of  the  nave. 

Tnere  still  exists  a: éreat  tower  of  the  end  of  the  11  th  c 
centary  on  the  charoh  of  abbey  de  Dames  at  Saintes,  which  st- 
ill recallin^  the  orimitive  arrangement  of  the  tower  of  S»  P 
ffront,  is  aiready  frankly  Romanesque,  and  abandons  the  antiaae 
forms  characteriziné  the  tower  of  Periéueux. 

Tfe   ûive    (14)  a  view  of  this  to^er.  Above  the  vaalts  of  the 
oharcti  it  is  oomDÔaéà'^of  3a  saaape  story  eierced  on  each  side 
by  three  arches  saoDorted  by  oiers  formed  of  en^a^ed  coluiins. 
As  at  3.  ^ront,  a  hemisoherical  vaiilt  bears  a  circalar  story, 
no  lonéer  comoosed  of  a  close  row  of  cclatcns,  but  of  12  small 
cylindrical  buttresses,  between  ifhicb  ooen  arches  divided  by 
ooe  column.  That  story  is  surmoun  ed  by  a  sli^htly  conioal  c 
cao,  covered  by  inTerted  scales,  like  that  of  3.  Front.  But 
hère  the  architect,  more  skilful  than  that  of  the  tower  of  P 
Periéueux,  has  aiready  uaderstood  that  ne  must  load  the  four 
angles  of  the  square  base  by  oinnacles,  to  ^ive  ^reater  résis- 
tance to  thèse  anélaa. 

It  may  seem  stran^e  that  he  decorated  tne  stone  courses  by 
invsrted  scales,  for  at  first  it  would  seem  mOTe  orooer  to  d 
olace  the  scales  in  their  natural  ssnse  like  tiles,  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  remo7al  of  the  rainwater;  but  when  one  examin- 
es closely  the  construction  of  thèse  stone  courses,  he  under- 
stands  oerfectly  why  the  builders  adopted  this  sin^ular  arr- 
angement. It  is  because  each  soece  between  the  scales  forms  a 
little  éutter  remo7ia^  the  water  from  the  vertical  joints.  A 
figure  is  necessary  to  exolain  this  System  of  coveriné  in  st- 
one. Let  (15)  be  a  perspective  détail  of  a  oortion  of  the  sca- 
ly  cône  of  a  section;  the  beds  of  the  courses  bein^  at  A  and 
the  vertical  .joints  at  B.  Water  always  folloîvin^  the  surfaces 
is  naturally  oonducted  from  a  surface  0  over  the  losver  surface 
D,  and  thus  is  not  led  to  oenetrate  the  vertical  .joints,  which 
are  the  more  secure  because  they  are  found  at  the  hii^hest  po- 
int ^   of  the  scales  and  intersectin*^  their  vertical  surface  ?. 
Aud  indeed  thèse  cônes  covered  by  inverted  scales  better  res- 
ist  the  effect  of  rain  than  cônes  or  cyramids  iiîith  smooth  sur- 
faces. 

The  form  of  the  t0"^ers  of  -thich  the  church  of  ^.  Pront  of 
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ri^ût  in  orinciple.  Besides  the  Romanesque  arohitecta  did  nofe 
éeaerally  ^ive  to  the  towers  of  façades  the  importance  since' 
^i7en  to  them.  ^or  them  the  principal  tower,  that  risin^  hiéh- 
est  and  haviné  tae  widest  base  was  naturally  the  toîier  erected 
07er  the  crossiné.  That  base  was  determined  by  the  distance 
between  the  piers,  by  the  width  of  the  nave,  and  startiné  from 
a  plan  so  extended  in  area,  it  was  indeed  necessary  to  raise 
its  summit  to  a  éreat  heiéht,  so  as  to  ëive   suitable  proport- 
ions to  the  tower. 

Unfortunately  of  the  ^reat  Norman  towers  erected  over  the 
crossinés  before  thé  end  of  the  12  th  centary,  there  remain 
to  as  only  fragments,  traces  buried  in  later  constructions, 
or  at  most  the  lower  stories.   Tnese  xowevs   were  sauare,  pier- 
ced  by  one  or  two  stories  of  windovfs  liéhtiné  the  interior  of 
the  church.  Properly  speakiné,  the  t»ifer  only  commenced  above 
thèse  stories,  which  oarticinated  >»ith  the  interior  of  the  c 
church. 

\\\e  croaa\.x\è  ot  'tYve  ca\\\eàvo\  o^  Ba\j|eux  \\\e  8\\)i^p  o^  tVve  \i^\\ 

\o\BeT  \\Oia  \\\e  same  Xiaae  os  \,\\e  présent  owe,  Te\Du\,V\  ot  à,\,^t^T- 
e^kt  \\,Wke». 

le  shall  first  oocuoy  ourselves  with  thèse  central  towers, 
and  that  appear  to  hâve  been  adopted  in  F^rance  about  the  beé- 
inniné  of  the  11  th  ceaturv  ii~the  provinces  of  the  Centre, 
the  F.ast,  and  in  Normandy.  le  bave  éiven  in  Pi^.  1  the  to*er 
of  the  cathedral  of  Periéueux,  which  dates  from  the  end  of  t 
the  10  th  or  the  beéinniné  of  the  11  th  centuries.  As  we  hâve 
stâted,  this  structure  had  an  influence  on  most  of  those  erec- 
ted in  the  11  th  and  12  th  centuries  in  Periôord,  Saintonée, 
Anéoumois  and  Poitou^  But  the  imitators  avoided  the  defects  i 
in  construction  noted  in  this  tower,  and  that  reauired  the  c 
ciosiné  of  nearly  ail  its  openin^s;  on  the  contrary,  they  so- 
uéht  to  éive  their  to^ers  éreat  stability  by  means  of  stron^ 
anéles  af  masonry  and  in^enious  combinations.  The  architects 
of  thoseoprovinces,  either  influenced  by  the  position  assi^ned 
to  the  tower  of  S.  F'ront  of  Periéueux,  built  astride  the  old 
Fjatin  church,  or  that  they  had  recoénized  that  the  centre  of 
the  crossins?  of  churches  as  the  moat  résistant  ooint  and  that 
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citiss  of  the  North,  the  aivakenin^  of  the  maQicioal  soirit  is 
marked  by  the  érection  of  ^reat  bell  toffers  attaohed  to  the 
cathedral  oharches,  for  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  t 
to^ers  most  irnoosiné  by  their  heiéht  and  their  richaess  rose 
at  the  end  of  the  11  th  and  durin^  the  12  th  centuries  in  the 
inidst  of  cities  erected  into  oommunes  by  permission  or  force. 

Sut  no  orovince  rivais  Vormandy  from  the  end  of  the  11  th 
century  in  the  number  and 'dimensions  of  its  towers-  The  Nor- 
mans  established  on  the  continent  soon  became  indef atiéable 
oonstructors.  They  first  had  wealth,  then  a  spirit  of  contin- 
uance  lackiné  to  most  Prench  oeoDles;  thèse  two  conditions  w 
*ere  eaaally  necessary  to  erect  extensive  monuments  reqoiriné 
len^thy  labors.  Well  orovided  /fith  materials  for  building,  t 
the  "^ormans  after  the  time  of  William  the  Conaueror  erected 
vast  churches  and  crowned  thesn  by  numerous  -çind  tall  to?fers; 
oarticularly  dariné  the  1^  th  century  their  cities  distiné- 
uished  themselves  amoné  ?rench  cities  by  the  nuraber  and  orod- 
i^ous  hei^ht  of  tëe  tosrers.  The  most  of  their  churches,  even 
of  the  second  order,  possessed  three,  a  tower  over  the  cross- 
in^  and  two  on  tne  façade.  Their  cathedrals  and  abbey  oharches 
soon  had  five,  for  to  the  theee  /fitn   olaceë  just  indicated  w 
were  often  added  t^o  of  less  imoortance  flankin^  the  sanctua- 
ry  over  the  side  aisles.  It  ^as  onlv  at  the  end  of  the  12  th 
century,  that  the  provinces  of  the  rolay  domain  even  went  be- 
yond  the  Norman  structures  by  éivin^  their  cathedrals  seven  a 
and  even  nine  towers.  (Art.  n.athedrale). 

The  central  Norman  tower  olaced  at  the  crossiné  of  the  tran- 
sverse aisle  is  not  only  the  toter  risiné  above  the  vaults  of 
the  church  and  restii^  on  the  four  main  piéts,  bat  it  âlseSe;-! 
contributes  to  the  internai  efêect  of  the  monument  by  leaviné 
over  the  crossiné  a  vast  lantern,  ooen  and  visible  in  the  in- 
terior,  ifhose  effect  adds  strikin^ly  to  the  Grandeur  of  the 
nave.  As  for  the  towers  annexed  to  the  façade,  ths  oldest  rise 
from  the  rfround,  and  the  interval  left  betsreen  them  is  reser- 
ved  for  the  porch  or  vestibule.  That  method  aoolied  to  the  c 
oonstraotion  of  the  towers  of  façades  >?as  not  oroperly  above 
that  of  Normandy,  before  the  Gothic  oeriod.  Romanesaue  const- 
ruotors  would  not  hâve  dared  like  their  successors,  to  piaoe 
those  colossal  towers  oartly  on  the  front  and  latéral  walls, 
Dartly  on  an  isolated  oier,  and  it  niast  be  sail  that  they  vvere 
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questioQ  of  economy,  the  more  because  one  finds  everjnhere   in 
the  church  of  S.  Pront  the  évidence  of  a  penury  of  resoarces, 
the  désire  to  erect  a  wast  moaument  while  soendiné  the  least 
Dossible» 

It  is  orobable  that  in  the  first  QMtQtiesoif bthemtdiieaâ 
aées,  there  Jiere  built  beside  «eryvoiijohaffchas,  but  outside 
their  clans,  towers  to  «fhich  it  *as  desired  to  èive   éreat  he- 
iéût  and  consequently  a  stable  and  broad  base.  Proa  the  11  th 
century,  what  charaoterizes  the  to»er  of  the  church  and  dist- 
inéuishes  it  from  the  towers  of  castles  or  of  private  houses 
are: —  1,    those  open  uDper  stories  destined  to  receive  the 
bellsf  2,  the  oointed  cyramidal  stone  upper  oortion  serviné 
as  a  roof.  The  primitive  towers  in  France  takin^  the  square  f 
form  of  Dlan,  the  stone  pyramids  crownin^  them  hâve  square  b 
bases  themselves,  with  or  without  ribs  on  t/ie  hios.  Yet  there 
are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  the  old  tower  of  -eriéueux 
is  the  oroof  of  this;  there  the  cap  borne  by  a  circular  story 
is  conical;  but  it  must  be  recoénized,  as  we  hâve  already  sta- 
ted,  a  forei^n  oriéin  in  the  tower  of  Periéueux,  which  served 
as  a  type  for  many  towers  in  tûe  West,  for  ne   see  those  coni- 
cal caps  oersist  in  that  part  of  France  durin^  the  12  th  cen- 
tury,  and  even  penetrate  into  Berry.  Outside  that  influence  f 
from  Periéueux,  whose  ori^in  may  be  Byzantine,  and  outside  t 
the  western  school  of  which  Brantôme  is  a  tyoe,  the  orovinces 
composin^  the  France  of  our  days  adoot  bell  towers  for  their 
churches,  larée  or  small,  after  the  11  th  century;  but  ail  ds 
not  adopt  the  same  arrangements,  either  for  the  location  or 
the  form  éiven  to  the  towers.  Some,  like  Auveréne  and  the  Cen- 
tre, that  were  in  advance  of  the  North  and  West  duriné  the  R 
Romanesque  oeriod,  first  olace  their  towers  over  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  transeots  and  nave,  on  the  crossiné  or  the  façade; 
the  others  as  in  the  provinces,  place  them  before  the  naves 
and  in  the  airéler  of  the  transepts.  Pinally  others  hesitate 
as  in  the  most  southern  provinces,  and  do  not  include  the  t 
towers  in  the  éeneral  olan  of  the  church,  or  éive  them  a  min- 
imum imoortance.  Perhaps  in  countries  where  the  municipal  sp- 
irit  of  the  Roman  cities  was  oreserved  as  in  Ttaly,  there  ex- 
isted  near  the  churches  isolated  towers  both  reliéious  and  c 
communal,  that  were  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  relic^ioas 
wars  of  the  1'^  th  century;  whst  i?  cert^jin  ir  l.ii'ii  iv.    t/nc  ci- 
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lords,  and  as  such  mast  olaoe  watohmen  at  the  tops  of  the  tow- 
ers  of  churches,  just  as  the  lan  lords  did  on  the  tops  of  the 
keeps  of  their  castles.  Thèse  watohmen  by  day  and  niéht  ?fere 
char^ed  to  signal  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  by  rinéin^ 
bells  or  blowin^  horns,  fires,  storms,  approach  of  the  enemy, 
risiné  of  the  sun,  ooeniné  and  closin^  of  the  portais  of  the 
cathedral  aud  of  the  cloisters. 

^e  ^ave  (1^)  the  élévation  of  the  tower  of  the  cathedral  of 

?uy. 

Tt  is  certain  that  the  architects  who  erected  the  oldest  t 

towers  sou^ht  to  cro??n  them  by  surprisin^  arrangements  of  a 
nature  to  exoite  admiration  Dr  astonishment.  To  olaoe  the  be- 
lls did  not  re.iaire  labored  combinations;  it  was  first  of  ail 
iesired  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  oeople  by  erectin^  b 
beside  the  oharoh  or  on  its  lower  structure^  a  monument  seen 
afar,  and  that  by  its  form  should  contrast  with  the  towers 
of  castles  or  palaces,  while  rivallin^  them  in  heiéht. 

?rom   the  11  th  century  the  towers  of  cathedral  churches  of- 
ten  served  as  belfries  for  tne  cities  (Art,  Beffroi),  and  the 
City  was  also  interested  like  the  chapter  in  markin^  its  weal- 
th  and  power  by  bold  structures  dominatin^  private  houses  and 

public  monuments. 

The  bell  tovrer  of  the  cathedral  of  ?uv  is  .ioined  to  the  body 

of  the  édifice,  bat  is  not  oalced  on  a  porch  or  the  crossin?^ 
of  the  church;  it  is  a  monument  nearly  independent  of  the  plan, 
an  annex  as  at  Brantôme.  That  arranf^ement  is  only  found  in  v 
very  old  churches. 

Sveryone  knows  that  in  Italy  the  towers  of  churches  are  ail 
isolated,  and  that  they  form  a  detached  monument.  But  in  Ita- 
ly durin^  the  first  centuries  of  the  middle  aç?es,  the  cities 
had  retained  their  Roman  constructions  or  nearly  so,  and  the 
bell  tower  /ras  a  municipal  as  much  as  a  religions  monument. 
In  the  South  of  France,  the  lodest  towers  présent  the  same  a 
arrangement  and  do  not  form  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the  church. 
The  tower  of  Periéueux  itself  is  placed  on  a  retained  portion 
of  the  primitive  church,  but  is  not  attached  to  the  abbey  ch- 
urch of  the  end  of  the  10  th  centnry.  The  constructors  in  ^er- 
icîord  desired  to  utilize  the  old  structure,  that  served  as  a 
sabstructure  and  allowed  them  to  raise  to  a  ^reat  hei^^ht  their 
new  tower  without  too  much  exoense.  There  is  certainly  a  aaes- 
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oentury.  As  for  the  aooer  oortion,  it  no  lonéer  exista;  but  c 
everythiné  leads  one  to  believe,  that  it  receded  so  as  to  re- 
st  on  the  four  columns.  A  tower  of  a  more  reoent  epooh  (end 
of  the  11  th  century),  that  of  the  cathedral  of  Pay-en-Velay, 
^ives  us  the  same  arrangement  in  its  entirety.  This  tower  is 
oomposed  at  base  of  a  square  enclosiné  wall  with  four  detaohed 
Diers  in  the  interior.  Arches  are  turned  from  thèse  piers  to 
the  walls  and  support  tunnel  vaults  perpeadicular  to  the  four 
walls;  on  thèse  vaults  rest  ths  npper  stories,  that  recède  u 
until  vertically  over  the  Diers;  thns  the  «nniBit  of  this  tow- 
er rests  on  the  oiers. 

\»eB\eTTv  pT0\3\.i\ceB,  N^et  ot  ■l>;>çi\  epooVi  \t\  t\\e  \.    \\\  centuTv,  ^ 
\\\ere  exVateà  ^reç\uetv\  anà  coT\\\.x\weà  re\o\\,one  >3c\meci\  A\xv)er- 
^T\e  and  lV'(^ou8\.tv. 

He   ^ive  (B)  the  section  of  this  tower,  (9)  the  plan  at  the 
level  A  of  the  first  story,(lO)  the  olan  at  the  level  B  of  t 
the  second  story,  (11)  the  olan  at  the  level  C  of  the  third 
story,  and  (1?)  the  clan  at  the  level  D  of  the  uoper  story. 
The  last  olan,  as  mav  bë  verified,  is  exactly  superooseJ  on 
the  lower  oiers.  One  will  note  the  sinc^ular  arran^^ement  of  d 
olan  in  ^i^.  11,  which  oresents  a  séries  of  internai  and  ex- 
ternal  niches  intersectin^  with  muoh  skill  so  as  to  transfer 
the  loads  to  the  anéles  of  the  tower. 

Xo\e  l.p.^OO.  T!>\e»e  pVoiiva  ore  o\.o  ftco\,e  ot  1  \  200.  l(e  o\»e 

co\Y\eàTo\  0^  Pm\^» 

But  already  in  the  11  th  century  Auvergne  Dossessed  conatr- 
uctors  with  rare  skill  and  much  more  skilful  than  those  of  the 
other  provinces  of  France.  (Art.  ^construction).  The  tower  of 
the  cathedral  of  Puy-en-Velay,  whatever  its  importance  and  the 
dimensions  of  its  structure,  still  could  hâve  only  auite  small 
bells,  as  shown  by  its  section  in  ?iû,    3,  and  certainly  thoœ 
that  erected  it  thouéht  as  much  of  building  a  hi^h  tower,  a 
monument  suited  to  be  ssen  afar,  to  indicate  the  church,  than 
to  receive  the  bells,  for  they  could  hâve  secured  the  latter 
resuit  at  much  le  s  cost.  Tn  examinin^  the  section,  it  is  ea- 
sy  to  reco^nize  that  the  oart  of  the  tower  intended  for  bells 
is  comorised  between  the  èèyels  H   and  C,  while  the  last  story 
is  much  rather  the  room  for  a  watchman  than  a  belfry.  Rishoos 
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8peo\c\,ii|,  ox\à  on  \\\\s  tov"»  ^"^^    ««■^  coviTsea  o^  Tu^\)\e  coT\je\\eà 
\,i\s\ôie  ^ro'^   bose  to  \3ertex.  TXve  cou»\twc\\.ot\  \>e\.Tv|  compXeteô,, 

After  the  oonatruotion  of  the  tower  of  S.  Léonard  was  erec- 
ted  at  Uzerches  a  toi^er-Doroh,  that  still  petaias  the  princi- 
oal  charaoteristics  of  the  tower  of  Brantôme;  but  the  upoer 
story,  althou^h  oota^onal,  présents  its  façades  parallel  to 
those  of  the  square  base.  The  angles  remainin^  free  between 
the  sauare  olan  of  the  octa^onal  olan  are  covered  by  stone 
oro.iections  takinf^  the  olaoeiof  oinnacles.  le  ^ive   (6  bis)  a 
vi3^  of  the  to^^er  of  Uzerches.  Tt  is  built  of  ^^v^nile,    aai  t 
the  diagonal  faoes  of  the  octaéonal  story  are  borne  by  inter- 
nai corbels.  The  bell  ca^e  af ^-cappeatty/rests  on  a  domical 
7ailt  vfith  octaçîonal  base,  pierced  at  too  by  an  openin^  for 
the  Dassame  of  the  bells;  the  cyramid  jvas  formerly  constructed 
of  rubble,  but  bas  been  replaced  by  carpentry.  In  spite  of  its 
^omanesaue  appearance,  this  tower  dates  from  the  last  years 
of  the  12  th  century,  and  it  shows  that  if  the  orovinces  of 
Aauitaine  had  raoidly  oerfected  Romanesque  arts,  they  were  n 
not  disDOsed  at  the  end  of  the  12  th  oentury  ta  free  themsel- 
ves  from  thèse,  like  the  provinces  of  the  ^orth.  Yet  the  two 
schools  of  Periéord,  that  of  S.  F'ront  that  we  hâve  traced  at 
Brantôme  and  then  at  >.  Léonard,  Uzerches  and  in  aany  churohes 
of  Limousin,  oresent  a  third  variety  meritiné  mention,  from  t 
the  oaint  of  view  of  construction  if  not  aDoearance»  Preoccu- 
pied  by  the  idea  of  stipepposiné  in  the  construction  of  towers 
storiea  pecedin^  behind  eaoh  other,  the  apchitects  of  r.imous- 
in  did  not  always  seek  to  obtain  this  resuit,  either  by  dan^- 
erous  overhan^s  as  at  S.  Front  of  Periéueux,  or  by  corbellin^ 
as  at  Brantôme  and  Uzerches;  they  hâve  sometimes  attemoted  a:: 
différent  method. 

About  the  middle  of  the  11  th  century  was  erected  before  the 
cathedral  of  Limoges  (for  that  is  the  location  of  most  of  the 
towers  of  that  epoch),  a  dreat  tower,  whose  lower  olan  oresen  ts 
the  arranélement  indicated  here..(7)-  The  four  internai  columns 
A  jfere  thus  destined  to  support  from  the  bottom  the  successive 
recessions  of  the  stories  of  the  tower.  The  three  lovrer  stor- 
ies  alone  are  retained  and  enclosed  in  a  structure  of  the  1^  th 
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doue.  In  the  toirer  of  Brantôme  ail  indicates  a  Latin  oriéln; 
the  System  of  construction,  jointiné,,  form  of  the  arches;  it 
is  comolete  and  developed  from  the  point  of  view  of  construc- 
tion. There  is  even  in  the  proportions  of  this  structure  a 
certain  research  appertaininé  to  consummate  artistsj  the  voidsl 
projections  and  solids  are  skilfally  distributed.  The  rudeness 
of  the  lower  portion  recalls  Roman  structures,  is  allied  by  li 
haopy  transitions  to  the  ipoer  arrangement.  This  school  is  f 
foreién  and  suoerior  to  that  of  PeriéueuT  and  should  not  stop 
in  such  a  fine  course;  we  see  it  develoo  in  the  most  complète 
manner  in  the  construction  of  the  to»fer  of  S.  ^jeonard,  almost 
contemDoraneoas  with  that  of  Brantomi.  Retainintf  the  System 
adoDted  in  the  lower  stories  of  the  to»rer  of  Brantôme,  the  a 
architect  of  the  tower  of  ^.  Léonard  undertook  to  erect  an  o 
octa^onal  belfry  by  takin^  the  points  of  sutfport  as  the  four 
angles  of  the  square  to?fer  and  the  four  apexes  of  the  éables 
crossin^  the  arches  oierced  at  the  base  of  this  belfry,  so  as 
to  présent  four  angles  of  its  octaéon  at  the  midst  of  the  fo- 
ur sides  of  the  sbuare.  (See  Fi^.  6,  the  oerspeotive  of  this 
tower).  That  was  a  systfem  entirely  novel  and  original,  frank 
and  oerfectly  substantial,  for  the  angles  of  the  octaéon  so 
olaced  rested  more  directly  on  the  résistant  parts  of  the  con- 
struction, than  if  this  octa^on  had  been  olaced  ffith  its  sid- 
es parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  sauare.  This  study  and  rese- 
arch in  the  construction  apoear  in  the  exécution  of  the  déta- 
ils and  in  the  oroportions  of  this  beautiful  monument.  The 
architect  has  éiven  Grandeur  to  the  orincipal  divisions  of  h 
his  tower  by  olacin^  rows  of  blind  arcades  at  A  on  the  base 
and  at  8  at  the  too.  In  this  remarkable  work  are  ail  the  qual- 
ities,  that  one  is  pleased  to  recoénize  in  éood  aniique  Roman 
architecture,  and  further  a  certain  refinement,  an  instinct 
for  proportions,  that  belon^s  to  this  school  of  architects  of 
our  western  orovinces.  A  century  and  a  half  later,  this  System 
of  construction  of  towers  was  aéain  apolied  at  Limoges;  but 
it  must  be  lost  in  the  14  th  century,  to  never  reaooear  after 
the  invasion  of  the  arts  of  the  >îorth  in  thèse  orovinces.  As 
at  Brantôme,  the  soire  of  the  tower  of  S.  Léonard  is  built  of 

rubble. 

Ko\e    i.p.2<SZv.    ^xjeiv    Vtv    our    àov^»    Vxv   Vienne,    ooràoèive    onà    Cor- 

rexe,    pY\.\DO\e    Y\ou»e»    ore    coxjereà    \.x\    \\\e    aome    worxner;    \3eT\^    \\,- 
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of  the  Roman  décadence  under  the  Merovin^iana?  We  cannot  déc- 
ide the  qaestion.  The  monuments  remaining  to  as,  beiné  evident- 
ly   only  dérivations  from  precediné  édifices,  we  mast  take  them 
as  they  are,  withoat  attemptin^  to  indicate  from  whence  they 

corne» 

There  exists  at  the  side  of  the  abbey  of  Brantôme, not  far  f 

from  Periéueax,  a  éreat  tower  built  on  the  rock  beeiôe  ttiâ  wi - 
thout  communication  with  it.  It  is  an  isolated  tower;  to  ext- 
end  it  more  above  the  roofs  of  the  church,  the  constractors 
orofited  by  the  steeo  cliff,  risin^  about  43  ft.  above  the  p 
Davement  of  the  nave.  The  iower  story  of  the  toîfer  of  Brantôme 
before  the  closiné  of  five  of  its  arches  once  fopmed  a  éreat 
hall  with  one  side  a  éreat  îfall  adainst  the  rock,  ooeniné  on 
three  sides  by  six  deeo  arches.  An  elliptical  vault  covered 
that  hall,  whose  construction  is  very  sin^ular  and  auite  skil- 
fal.  Hère  (2)  is  the  plan  of  that  éroand  story.  Above  is  a  se- 
second  hall  closed  in  the  same  way  at  the  north  side  by  the 
éreat  wall  containin^  stairs  in  a  straiéht  fli^ht,  and  liéht- 
ed  on  the  three  other  sides  by  arches  separated  by  columns. 
(See  Dlan  of  this  second  story,  Fié.  ^).  This  hall  was  not 
vaulted,  bat  received  a  floor,  that  evidently  Baooorted  the 
bell  caée  in  oaroentry.  "^e  éive  (4)  the  sectioa  of  the  to;fer 
of  Brantôme  on  the  line  A  B  of  the  two  plans  abo7e»  This  sec- 
tion indicates  a  skilful  and  well  calculated  construction,  in 
ffhich  the  recediné  aooer  stories  are  skilfully  supoorted  by 
the  inclination  of  the  internai  surfaces  of  the  story  C  con- 
tainiué  the  beéinniné  of  the  bell  ca^e.  To  streuéthen  the  fa- 
ces of  the  upoer  stories  of  the  tower,  that  are  auite  thin, 
éreat  solid  Sables  sarmount  the  arches  D  and  with  small  butt- 
resses  reinforce  the  angles.  The  élévation  (5)  makes  this  ar- 
rangement intelliéible.  The  plan  of  this  tower  is  not  a  perf- 
ect  square,  but  is  obloné  in  order  to  leave  free  movement  of 
the  bells»  Accordin^  to  a  very  ancient  custom,  that  belon^s 
to  Queroy,  and  that  we  hâve  seen  adopted  today  in  private  st- 
ructures, the  pyramid  with  square  base  croiainé  the  tower  is 
built  of  small  rubble,  althouéh  the  tower  is  entirely  constr- 
uoted  of  stone  eut  and  bonded.  In  the  construction  of  the  t 
tower  of  Brantôme,  ereoted  about  the  middle  of  the  11  th  cen- 
tury,  nothiné  recalls  the  forms  and  mode  of  buildin??  emoloyed 
in  the  tower  of  Peri^ueqx,  unless  this  be  the  little  lower  d 
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crowned  the  upper  story  by  a  hemispherioal  7ault  surmoanted 
always  by  an  overhanéiné  nearly  oonical  cap  borne  on  a  row 
of  isolated  columns  taken  from  Roman  monaments,  and  ail  of  d 
différent  heiéhts  and  diameters.  Tt  Is  true  that  to  diminish 
ths  dangers  resaltin^  froia  the  thrast  of  the  apper  dôme  on  t 
the  anéle  piers,  the  arcades  of  the  apper  story  were  simply 
closed  by  segmentai  lintels  instead  of  archivolts;  but  thèse 
lintels  mast  break  under  the  load,  and  just  this  oooarred. 
ifhat  can  amaze  one  is  that  sach  a  tower  could  hâve  remained 
standing.  Tt  is  neoessary  to  believe,  that  in  the  thickness 
of  the  masonry  between  the  rows  of  arches  were  set  horizontal 
ties  of  sfood,  acoording  to  the  habits  of  Western  constructors, 
and  that  thèse  ties  maintain  the  constraotion.  However  that 
may  be,  a  little  time  after  the  oomoletion  of  the  tower  of  f^5. 
Front,  the  arches  that  we  hâve  represented  void  aocordiné  to 
the  original  plan,  '^ere  oartly  lined  inside  by  jambs  and  arch- 
ivolts,  that  oonsiderably  diminished  the  original  ooenings, 
and  the  reotangular  Windows  at  the  base  were  entirely  walled 
up.  Already  in  the  constraotion  of  this  primitive  tower  is 
felt  the  influence  of  that  bold  spirit  of  the  western  archit- 
ects,  who  a  century  lateh  were  to  produce,  based  on  knowledge 
and  expérience,  monuments  surorising  by  their  height,  lightn- 
ess  aad  stability.  Tt  is  difficult  to  recognize  today  to  what 
Doint  the  tower  of  3.  Front  of  Periguex  served  as  tyoe  for  t 
the  arohitects  in  the  provinces  of  the  iest;  that  it  exerted 
an  influence  on  a  great  nimber  of  their  constructions  is  a  f 
fact  not  doubtfulj  but  we  shall  find  in  towers  later  than  it 
by  about  half  a  century,  éléments  coming  from  other  sources. 
What  charaoterizes  the  tower  of  3.  Front  is  the  square  reoeded 
stories  reinforced  by  engaged  columns,  between  whlch  ooen  sm- 
all  arcbed  openings,  and  partioularly  that  conical  crowning 
cap  borne  on  a  drum  formed  of  columns.  We  shall  find  a  great 
naiber  of  conical  crownings  in  the  West  and  even  to  the  Loire, 
on  the  towers  of  the  11  th  and  12  th  centuries,  as  well  as  t 
the  square  towers  with  their  engaged  coluans,  whose  capitals 
support  cornices.  But  parallel  to  that  family  of  Perigord  tow- 
ers oerhaps  imported  by  the  7enetians,  we  see  arise  another, 
whose  origin  we  shall  hâve  great  difficulty  in  recognizing, 
the  primitive  types  no  longer  existing.  Were  thèse  types  Lat- 
in? Or  which  is  orobable,  did  they  belong  to  the  last  remains 
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West,  the  Veiîetiaas  had  caused  the  pénétration  o:  the  arts, 

4 
they  had  themselves  éathered  in  the  ?ast,   there  ocoupred  an 

actual  révolution  in  the  art  of  baildiné,  one  that  extended 
from  Peri^ord  and  Limousin  even   to  the  Coire  aad  into  Poitou» 
3?en  at  Peri^ueux  we  find  an  iamense  tower,  which  is  no  less 
interestiné  to  stady  beoause  of  the  late  date  of  its  construc- 
tion (first  years  of  the  11  th  oentury),  than  for  its  sin^al- 
ar  form  and  the  boldness  of  its  construction.  The  constructors 
of  3.  Front  of  Periéueux,  after  erectiné  the  existiné  church 
on  the  model  of  that  of  3.  Mark  af  Venice,  built  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Latin  church  of  the  6  th  or  7  th  century  a  square  tow- 
er  terminated  by  a  conical  dôme  borne  on  columr\s.  Whether  this 
to^er  îfas  oooied  more  or  less  faithfully  from  the  old  campan- 
ile of  S.  Mark  of  Venice,  or  it  irasrcomposed  on  unknown  data 
by  the  Periéord  ârchitect;s  of  the  12  th  century,  it  always  p 
oresents  arrangements  novel  for  that  eooch,  forei^n  to  the  P 
Roman  traditions  for  the  entirety,  if  net  for  theide-^ails.  T 
That  tower  is  very  hi?3h,  and  yet  it  exhibits  the  éreatest  in- 
expérience in  that  kind  of  construction» 

Xo\e  2.\).268.  Cre\e\,\.  ^ecev\\,  exco\Do\\.ous  causeà  \\\e  àxsap- 
peorcvtvce  ot  porWona,  perXvapa  \xtv\<q^>^«,  ot  ^^ci\  curVoxus  e\.r\vc\- 
ure  ot  ^^«^  ^^    ^^  ceA\uT\^.  H.  BQto\ie\,\,Ve,  oTc\\V\ect,  \vaA  \\ve 
V,\,t\àne88  to  àroi\»  Wxex»  ^or   ue,  aivà  >»e  \vo\3e  occoeVon  to  returxv 
\o  \\\em  Vil  krX,    ÇoTc>ve. 

Ko\e  ^,^.288.  Cre\e\,\,  S.  Saiotn. 

Xo\e  ^.p.28S.  See  ^r\.  J^rc>v\\ec\\».re,  a\«o  L^-ATcVkWeoture  B 
B>A%oiv\\.ne  eiv  ?ratvce,  \>\^  )k,    àe  y erx\e\,\,\v, 

le   éive  its  élévations  (l)  above  the  Latin  structure  on  w 
ifhich  it  is  olaced.  The  architects  of  the  tower  of  S.  Front 
evidently  found  nothiné  better  than  to  superpose  two  square 
stories,  recediné  one  behind  the  other  and  thus  produciné  the 
most  danserons  overhané  possible  to  imagine;  for  the  internai 
surfaces  of  the  lalls  of  the  upoer  square  story  overhané  the 
surfaces  of  the  lower  story,  so  that  the  anéle  piers  oartly 
rest  on  the  voussoirs  of  the  small  lower  arches,  and  cause  t 
them  to  tend  to  push  the  oiers  outwards.  Mot  stoppin^  with  t 
that  first  and  so  vicious  arrangement,  thèse  architects  cro^- 
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the  érection  of  a  tower  beoame  a  question  of  pride  for  the  m 
moQâsteries,  chaoters  or  communes,  it  îfas^for  them  ibo  built 
the  hiéhest,  richest  and  most  imposiné  tower.  3oon  they  irere 
not  satisfied  with  a  siifile  tower;  churches  had  two,  five  se- 
ven  or  up  to  nine,  and  it  is  chiefly  in  the  provinces  in  jfhich 
seoalar  feudalism  erected  its  most  foraidable  castles,  that 
cathedrals,  abbeys  and  later  the  parish  churches  constructed 
maénificent  and  numerous  towers. 

The  Roman  basilica  lon$  served  as  a  type  for  Christian  arc- 
hitects  in  bëildiii::thôic  churches,  and  they  commeoced  %o   va- 
ry  from  it  only  about  the  beéinniné  of  the  11  th  century  in 
some  provinces  into  ifhich  the  arts  of  the  East  .abruptly  pene- 
trated;  in  Periéord  and  Limousin.  When  the  towers  were  attach- 
ed  to  the  imitative  basilicas,  traditionally  antique  monumen- 
nts,  the  architects  vrere  forced  to  adopt  for''their  towers  n^ew 
forms,  since  the  antique  basilaca  had  nothiné  to  serve  as  mod- 
el  for  that  kind  of  structure. 

The  idea  of  ereotin^  instead  of  the  narthex  a  massive  tower 
suitable  for  the  défense  of  the  entrance  to  the  monument  must 
be  more  natnral,  and  as  "we  hâve  stated  above,  that  was  adopte d. 
That  Oarlovinéiaa  construotors  were  first  of  ail  occuDied  /rith 
the  érection  of  a  défense  surmounted  by  a  watch  -tower  and  a 
sonorous  alarm,  not  thinkin^  at  ail  at  first  of  decoratin^  t 
theip  towers.  Thick  walls  flanked  at  the  angles  by  flat  butt- 
resses,  pierced  at  the  base  by  a  round  aroh,  by  rare  '.findows 
in  the  stories,  and  orowned  by  battlements,  a  Iodée  and  a  bel- 
fry,  must  comoose  our  old  towers.  The  éround  story  beiné  oove  r- 
ed  by  a  round  tunnel  vailt,  usually  on  an  obloné  plan,-^  serv- 
ed as  a  porch.  Rarely  a  stair  directly  communicated<?from  base 
to  summit  of  the  monument,  to  make  more  difficult  the  takiné 
of  that  défense»  The  upoer  stories  were  only  reaohed  by  the 
roofs  of  the  nave  or  by  a  doorway  opened  in  the  interior  of 
the  ohaçch  at  some  yards  above  the  pavement,  and  usiné  a  lad- 
der.   F'rom  the  point  of  view  of  art,  thèse  structures  had  no- 
thiné  remarkable.  They  must  be  actual  structures  erected  to 
satisfy  the  need  of  the  moment.  Yet  the  porch,  the  lower  part 
of  the  édifice  precediné  the  entrance,  sometimes  assimed  arr- 
anéements  already  very  far-fctohed.   Primitive  Romanesque  ar- 
chitecture was  Door  in  invention;  always  when  not  based  on  a 
Roman  tradition,  it  was  sinéularly  stérile.  Pat  ifhen  in  the 
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the  provinces  particalarly  ravaéed  by  the  oeriodical  invasions 
of  the  ^ormans,  ife  see  the  abbey  churohes  and  even  oarist  oh- 
arohes  preoeded  by  massive  towers,  of  which  anfortanately  th- 
ere  noîf  remain  only  the  lower  stories. 

The  abbey  ohuroh  of  3.  oermain-des-Pres  at  Paris  still  ret- 
ains the  lower  parts  of  the  Carlovinéian  tower  built  before  ,t 
the  principal  portai,  by  which  the  faithful  entered.  The  ahu- 
rches  of  Poissy  and  of  3reteil  on  the  Seine,  and  the  abbey  ch 
charches  of  3.  Martin  of  Tours  and  of  3.  Savin  in  Poitou,  pré- 
sent the  same  arrangement  of  a  massive  tower  precedin^  the  e 
entraace  or  servin^  as  a  oorch.  What  was  at  first  required  by 
necessity  soon  became  a  consecrated  arrangement;  each  church 
desired  to  hâve  its  tower;  further  one  shonld  not  lose  siéht 
of  the  social  state  of  the  lest  in  the  11  th  century.  At  that 
epoch  feadalism  nas  established;  it  erected  fortified  castles 
on  its  domains;  thèse  castles  ail  oossessed  a  keeo,  a  to?fer 
hi^her  than  the  rest  of  the  buildings  and  commandin^  the  out- 
side.  Mo?r  the  cathedral  and  abbey  churohes  were  in  possession 
af  the  same  riéhts  as  the  lay  nobles,  they  adopted  the  same 
visible  si^ns,  and  desired  to  hâve  reli^ious  keeps,  ,1ust  as 
the  castles  had  their  military  keeos.  One  cannot  admit  that 
the  enormous  bell  towers  preoediné  the  abbey  churohes  of  the 
11  th  ceitury,  as  for  example  those,  whose  lower  stories  are 
yet  to  be  seen  at  3.  Benoit-sur-Loire  and  at  Moissac  amené  o 
others,  were  solely  destined  to  receive  bells  at  their  sum- 
mits;  for  it  woïuld  be  necessary  to  assume  that  thèse  bells  w 
were  very  larée  or  in  orodiêious  number;  thèse  two  suppositi- 
ons are  alike  inadmissible;  bells  in  the  11  th  century  were 
small  and  scarce.  Then  we  regard  a  bell  of  6600  Ibs.  as  an  o 
ob.ject  of  luxuiry,  that  few  churohes  could  allow  themselves. 
(Art.  Cloche). 

Tf  the  bell  tower  in  the  11  th  century  had  been  only  & :feel- 
fry,  -wiiy  VoÉld.  the  Cdnstriictors  hâve  employed  *hè  éreâter  oa- 
rt  of  their  resources  in  erectind  them,  while  often  obliéed 
to  use  the  ^reatest  economy  in  the  constraction  of  the  churoh- 
es? To  suspend  a  few  little  bells  at  the  disoosal  of  the  rel- 
igions monument  in  that  epoch,  there  sufficed  a  turret  set  cd 
the  éable;  it  is  then  necessary  to  see  in  the  primitive  tower 
a  mark  of  the  feudal  power  of  cathedrals  and  abbeys,  or  of  t 
the  wealth  and  importance  of  commanes.  ffrom  the  moment  that 
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was  very  ancient;  formerly  nien  were  probably  satiafied  for  t 
the  claoper  to  strike  the  lower  edeé,  or  to  toll  it  by  drawiné 
the  oàaDper  to  the  side  of  the  bell.  The  extrême  narrôwness 
of  many  old  bell  towers  did  not  permi%  rinéin?  the  bells  of 
médium  size  by  swinéin^î  and  as  far  as  one  can  .judôe,  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  oldest  belfries  is  sach,  that  they  coald  n 
not  hâve  resisted  the  effect  of  the  bell  desoribiné  a  semioir- 
cle.  Today  has  been  oerefcted  the  suspension  of  bells  so  as 
to  nearly  nullify  the  effect  of  swindin^.  (Art.  Beffroi). 

OLOCHff^.  Bell  Tower.  Tower. 

Charches  built  duriné  the  first  centuries  of  Ohristianity 
Dossesses  no  bells  and  were  naturally  without  bell  towers.If 
already  in  the  3  th  oentury  the  use  of  belPs  desiéned  to  sound 
at  the  offices  or  to  assemble  the  faithful  had  spread,  thèse 
bells  vfere  not  suf ficiently  of  éreat  dimensions  to  require  t 
the  érection  of  considérable  towers,  and  thèse  bells  beini?  s 
suspended  in  little  campaniles  ereoted  beside  the  church,  on 
the  roof,  in  arches  arran^ed  at  the  aoexes  of  tables,  or  even 
in  little  belfries  of  wood  built  on  the  façade  or  the  side  w 
walls.  We  do  not  aee  that  ^reat  bells  were  cast  before  the  12 
th  centuryi  aéain  thèse  bells  were  small  comoared  to  those  in 
made  durin^  the  followin^  centuries,  and  still  the  11  th  and 
12  th  centuries  erected  bell  towers  nowise  inferior  in  diame- 
ter  or  heiéht  to  those  built  after  the  13  th  century.  One  may 
reéard  then  the  oldest  bell  towers  as  beiné  monuments  intend- 
ed  to  cause  the  church  to  be  reco^nized  afar,  as  a  sien  of  p 
power,  as  muoh  as  towers  built  to  contain  bells»  Motives  for- 
eién  to  the  reliéious  ideas  must  hâve  contributed  to  cause  t 
the  érection  of  towers  ad.joinin^  charches. 

Durintf  the  ^lorman  invasions  on  the  ooasts  of  the  ^lorth,  the 
Tfest,  and  alon^  the  banks  of  the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  most  of 
the  charches  were  3acl[ed  by  those  barbarians;  men  must  hâve 
thoaéht  to  proteot  them  from  pillage  by  enclosiné  them  within 
walls,  and  by  stren^theniné  them  by  stroné  towers  that  defen- 
ded  their  aoproaches.  Thèse  towers  naturally  must  hâve  been 
bailt  over  the  oortal  of  the  church,  as  beiné  the  oart  most 
attacked»  Tn  that  case  the  location  of  the  bells  was  merely 
accessory;  they  were  suspended  from  the  summit  of  thèse  tow- 
ers, in  the  lo^^ias  of  roofs  that  crowned  them.  Tndeed  in 
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a  ^reat  part.  §at  from  the  15  th  oentury  in  oarticalar  were 
^ivren  to  bells  considérable  dimensionsaaôd  vfei^hts.  The  first 
éreat  bell  of  the  oathedral  of  Paris  was  oast  in  1400  by  Jean 
de  MontaCèa^,  brother  of  Serard  de  Montaiée^  95  th  bishbo  of 
Paris;  it  was  named  Jacaueline  froi  the  name  of  Jean' s  'wife. 
It  is  said  to  hâve  weiéhed  l6,750  Ibs.  A  second  ^reat  èell 
<fa3  ^iven  to  the  church  of  Paris  in  1472;  it  weiéhed  23,000 
Ibs.  The  celebrated  bell  of  Rouen  ^iven  by  cardinal  d'jjinboise 
and  cast  in  1501  -vei^hed  40,600  Ibs.  Tt  was  cracked  in  1736 
and  was  not  recast. 

tVve\,r  Bur^cxceB  are  t  ^«'Q\>'«''^^^'Vl  «Troxxeous  «  TVius  X\\z    preaex\\  Ir- 
eot  ^e\\  ot  Ko\re  Y^ome,  \D'h\c\\  passes  ^or  ^ï)e^f\\^,)^t  «lore  tY^on 
?.<S,7bO  \,>o'8,  rea\\,\i  >»e\.|\v%  on\,\^  28,600  \\)S. 

One  of  the  oldest  bells  that  has  been  oreserved  is  that  of 
the  cathedral  of  Pheims;  it  was  cast  in  1570  and  wei^hs 
25,700  Ibs.  There  sjDill  exist  betls  of  médium  size  in  the  ca- 
thedrals  of  Amiens,  Beauvais,  Sens,  içietz,    Chartres,  the  old 
cathedral  of  Carcassonne,  in  the  churches  of  Soumanes,  Notre 
Qame  de  Bon  Secours  at  Orléans,  Tramilly,  etc.,  in  the  belfri- 
es  and  cities  of  Valenciennes,  Pethune  and  Comoie^ne. 

From  the  l6  th  century,  bells  are  decorated  by  ornamental 
fillets,  scrolls,  fleurs-de-lis,  heraldic  shields,  little  re- 
liefs reoresentin^  the  crucifixion  of  9ur  Lord,  irith  the  Holy 
Virgin  and  3.  John,  Jésus  lo^tered  from  the  cross  into  the  ar- 
ms  of  his  mother,  seals  of  chaoters,  abbeys,  churches  and  «di- 
vers; it  must  be  stated  that  the  more  they  aooroaoh  bhe  17  bli 
ceatory, the  less  olean  is  the  castin^  of  the  bells. 

Inscriotions  formed  in  the  mould  for  eaoh  bell  durinçJ  the  13 
th  and  14  th  centuries,  as  shown  by  ?i^.  2,  are  made  after  t 
the  end  of  the  15  th  century  by  means  of  craracters  of  lead  or 
ffood  servinrf  to  imoress  each  letter  on  ô'^little  olate  of  wax, 
that  is  aoolied  to  the  model  before  formin^  the  mould;  because 
of  this  orocedure,  the  latters  afe  each  found  inscribed  seoar- 
ately  in  a  little  tablet  more  or  less  decorated,  as  indicated 
by  Pi^.  3>  cODied  from  the  inscriotion  on  one  of  the  bells  of 
the  City  of  Oaroassonne,  cast  about  the  middle  of  the  l6  th 
century. 

Se   do  not  think  that  the  custom  of  rin^in?^  bells  by  s/vinf^ins? 
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inspire  them  to  do  well,"  the  canons  oresented  them  with  her- 

rinés,  caros  and  other  thinés;  M.  J»  de  la  Hacte,  merohant.  a 

also  Ëave  them  13  oints  of  wine.  The  vicars  of  the  church  vi- 

sited  the  worlraen,  chanted  Te  Deum,  and  were  présent  at  the 

1 
blessin^  of  the  bells." 

Xo\e  l.p.îÇî.  comptes  àe  \*oeu\3Te  de  \. '.ei'V-^'»®  à«  'îro>ie«. 

The  oldest  oast  beel  seen  b?  as  is  that  still  found  in 

13  ^  in  the  abbey  charch  of  Moissao.  Tt  was  very  beautifal, 

an  admirable  castiné,  not  retouched  by  the  éraver,  and  with 

full  soand.  The  form  was  sufficiently  remarkable,  that  we  be- 

lieve  its  profile  shoald  be  éiven  very  accurately  (l),   at  a 

scale  of  1  :  23. 

Xo\e    2.p.'^    ^«    "î^ve    XieW    ot    )*.o\aaoc    o^ocVeà    \\\e    same    \ieQr; 

îtoat  bell  wa»  very  siniole  and  had  as  sole  ornament  two  ins- 
criptions between  the  body  and  dotae,  placed  one  over  the  oth- 
er;   here   is  the  first.    +  ^alve  Re^in  Miserioordia.    (Bail   Queen 

of  Mercy). 

Set'iieen  the  words  Reéina  and  Miserioordia  ivas  a  Itttle  fié- 
are  of  the  Holy  7iréin,  sarroanded  by  a  halo' f  ith  ti^o   ooints 
like  a  seal,  after  the  last  word  /rere  three  seals. 

The  lower   Insoriotion  bore  in  a  single  line  and  in  smaller 

letters; . 

Anno  Domini  millesimo  OC°LXXtercio  Godfridas  me  fecit  et 

1 
socios  ffleos  Paalas  vocor* 

In  the  year  123^  Godfrey  and  his  men  made  ine;  T  call  myself 

Paal^ 

)«o\e  \.p.2Ç4.  ^e  T^oàe  Xeoàew  ao^ueexea  o^  \\\eae  \x\acr\v Wotvs 

The  first  inscription  had  been  made  by  means  of  stries  of 
wax  fastened  on  the  model.  We  ^ive  (2)  one  of  the  letters  of 
that  insoriotion  fall  size,  so  as  to  make  anderstood  the  oro- 
cedure  employed  by  tne  foanders.  The  castin^  of  tnat  mell  iras 
so  clean,  that  ail  the  délicate  lines  of  thèse  letters  ^ere  o 
oerfect,  and  the  seals  are  as  clear  as  the  imoression  in  ^oan- 

ish  wax. 

The  bell  of  x/oissac  from  12/3  was  a  very  rare  examole,  for 
*e  know  of  none  so  old;  ths  métal  .vas  lark  and  very  like  the 
bronze  of  Greek  statues;  cooner  oertainly  enterei  nt3  it  for 
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Qou»oix\.  Yo\.  \0,  v.<3î,  JiX\na\es  orc\\eo\ .  Vo\.  1?>,  p. 32,5. 

Xo\e  2.p.2Ç\.  ^a\\OAo\.  BooV  \.  c^vopter  4. 

A  distinotion  is  to  be  made  betïfeen  aeveral  oarts  of  bells, 
that  each  hâve  a  naie;  the  edée  or  lower  oart,  which  is  thin;' 
the  bow  or  thicker  oart,  aéainst  which  the  clapoer  strikes;  t 
the  body  or  middle  portion  aocroachiaé  the  cylindrical  form; 
the  ^orée  or  transition  from  the  bow  to  the  body,  the  ooint 
at  ^hich  the  bell  feeoomes  thicker,  and  the  bell  beôins  to  as- 
same  a  éreater  diameter;  the  apper  part  of  the  aearly  oylindr- 
ioaX  body  àaSthe  ibaeç  thè'top-op  QB5oet  doae  reoeivin^  the 
rioé  saspendiof?  the  clapoer:  the  ears  at  the  too  by  means  of 
Tfhicn  ths  bell  is  hanê  from  the  axis,  the  clapoer  of  wrouéht 
iron  in  the  form  of  a  7ery  loa^  pear  teraninated  by  a  wei^ht 
intended  to  éive  it  more  s-rin^.  The  olapper  has  at  the  top 
(jf  its  stem  a  riné,  that  serves  to  attach  it  to  the  interior 
of  the  dôme  by  means  of  a  stron^  leather  strap*  Father  Marse- 
nne   first  left  a  sure  method  for  fa)aniiâé  bells,  he  establ- 
ished  the  ratios  that  must  exist  between  the  dimensions  of  t 
the  bell  at  ail  heiéhts  and  the  relative  thiokness  of  the  dif- 
férent parts.  The  material  serviné  for  castiné  bells  is  an  a 
alloy  of  rose  cooper  anf  refined  tin.  The  j30pper  forms  three 
foarths  and  the  tin  one  foarth.  Tt  has  lon^  been  believed  that 
silver  added  to  the  alioy  e^ave  bells  a  prooer  sound,  and  the 
piety  of  the  faithful  made  that  addition  to  the  mixture  in 
aaite  éreat  proportion.  Tt  is  certain  that  no'^  has  been  reno- 
anced  the  castiné  of  silver  into  the  criacible  by  the  founders 
of  bells,  and  ne   are  well  disoosed  to  believe,  that  formerly 
it  entered  into  the  purses  of  those  manuf aoturers  more  than 
into  their  orucibles,  for  our  sous,  said  to  be  made  of  bell 
métal  and  manuf actured  at  the  end  of  the  last  (l7  th)  century 
of  the  fragments  of  bells,  contain  only  a  very  small  part  of 
silver;  still  it  is  founi  there. 

iCo\e  \.p.l82.  ^armonVe  uT\\,\icr  seWe .  Vo\.  2.  ^ooV  1, 
The  castin^  of  bells  »as  formerly  a  ^reat  affair.  The  found- 
ers had  no  foundry,  but  wen  '  to  the  places  T^here  it  »va3  desir- 
ed  to  cast  the  bells.  A  pit  was  du??  near  tbe  churoh,  a  furnace 
yfas  built,  and  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  parishes,  it  was  a 
serious  matter  to  learn  whether  the  castinc^  /ras  successfal  or 
not.  0ns  readà'in  the  résistera  of  the  accoants  of  the  -^ork 
of  tha  cathedral  of  Troyes,  that  in  1475  Jacauss  of  Pouticle 
ani  Robinet  :^efain  cane  to  Troyes,  to  cast  several  bells.  To 
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to  annoance  the  holy  offices.  What  cannot  be  doabted  is  that 

1 
bells  were  huné  above  ohurohes  from  the  7  th  centary*-  Thèse 

orimitive  bells  hoiiever  ifere  of  small  wei^ht  ooapaped  with 
ours.  The  larsJest  of  the  bells  éiven  by  kiné  Robert  të   the 
charch  S.  A^nan  of  Orléans  in  the  11  th  oeatury,  and  that  oa- 
3sed  fop  an  admirable  work,  did  not  weiih.more  than  2900  Ibs^ 
The  bells  éiven  by  Radoloh,  abbot  of  S^  Trond  at  the  beëinniââ 
of  the  12  th  oentury  for  the  ohurch  of  his  monastery  wei^hed 
from  22=^  to  33^0  lt5s.. 

William  Durand  bénins  thas  iiis  Ohaoter  on  the  bells  of  ohur- 
ohes; "The  bells  or  camoanes  (camoanae)  are  bronze  vessels  f 
first  invented  at  Nola,  a  city  of  Oampania;  this  is  »hy  the 
lar^est  of  thèse  vessels  are  termed  oamoanes  from  the  provin- 
ce of  Samoania,  and  the  samallest  are  nolas,  from  the  oity  of 
that  name.-"  Bat  the  opinion  of  the  bishoo  of  Mende,  shared  by 
3.  Anselm,  by  Honore,  prèest  of  the  church  of  Autun,  and  by 
Binsfeld,  is  based  on  no  monumeat  or  any  oroof.  Only  later  f 
from  the  12  th  century  «rere  ^iven  to  bells  considérable  dimen- 
sions: at  thateeooohothg  art  of  the  foander  vas  already  very 
oerfeoted;  it  must  necessarily  be  apolied  to  the  makiné  of  b 
bells.  It  is  DTobable  that  only  about  that  ^poch  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  bells  were  observed  t;fo  kinds  of  oroportions,  ab- 
solute  and  relative;  the  one  that  oroduced  the  sonority  of  the 
bell,  the  other  that  established  the  relations  of  harmony  and 
of  accord  bet-reen  several  bells.  To  obtain  thèse  results  tod- 
ay,  there  are  formulas  deemed  infallible  for  the  mixture  of 
the  metals  and  for  the  forms  to  be  ^iven  to  the  bells;  irhioh 
do  not  crèvent  our  founders  from  too  frequently  makiné  bells 
with  bad  sound,  while  ail  the  old  bells  still  existiné  are  r 
remarkable  foh  the  beauty  and  ourity  of  the  sonorous  vibrati- 
ons. However  as  ne   do  not  désire  to  qaattel  with  the  founders 
of  bells,  reco^nizin^  ourselves  incompétent  to  discuss  their 
art  «fith  a  knowled^e  of  the  sub.iect,  we  shall  admit,  if  yoa 
Dlease,  that  if  the  old  and  known  bells  are  oarticularly  re- 
markable for  the  quality  of  their  soun,  this  is  because  by  d 
préférence  ail  were  broken  up  that  were  defective;  now  îrhen 
a  considérable  number  hâve  been  broken,  our  founders  could  s 
sustain  that  most  of  them  were  worthless. 

KoXe  i. p. 2.81.  See  KoWces  «ur  \e«  C\oc\\e«,  >0Vi  o>obe  Barrouà, 
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orincipals  of  the  3Dire  of  the  cathedral  oî   Amiens  (beéinnin^ 
of  the  16  th  oentury)  are  suspended  from  the  orincioals.  But 
identïoal  constructions  are  found  in  muoh  older  caroentry,  no 
notable  in  that  of  the  cathedral  of  Paris,  which  dates  from 
the  1^  th  century. 

CL5F.  Oleat.  A  term  in  woodwork. 
A  small  cleat  of  àarétoèS^îs  dovetailed  in  across  and  behind 
oanels  oomposed  of  .joined  boards,  to  keeo  them  flat  and  crèv- 
ent warnin^.  Thèse  cleats  are  also  termed  dovetailed  cleats. 
(Art.  Menuiserie). 

CL?.?.   Key.  A  term  in  ironwork.  (Art.  Serrurerie)» 


LOCHH^.   9ell. 


'^The  small  oeoole  of  the  inob,"  says  Thiers  in  his  Traite  des  ■ 
suuerstitions,  "run  in  a  crowd  from  ail  parts  of  the  ohuroh, 
not  to  oray  bat  to  rin^.  For  it  must  be  stated  in  passiné  ttBt^ 
the  radest  oersons  are  those  who  love  bells  most  and  their  s 
sound.  The  (^reeks,  who  are  a  very  civilized  oeople,  had  few  b 
bells  before  bein^  subjected  to  Ottoman  domination,  and  hâve 
scarcely  any  today,  bein^  obli^ed  to  use  olaTtes  of  iron  or  of  j 
nooô   to  assemble  the  faithful  in  the  churches.  The  Ttalians    \ 
oride  themselves  on  their  spirituality  and  refinement  and  al-  ; 
30  hâve  fe»  bells;  also  thèse  are  not  very  larée.  On  the  con- 
trary  the  ^ermans  and  Plemin^s  hâve  them  larrfe  and  in  éreat 
namber;  that  cornes  from~  their  little  refinement.  Peasants  and 
oersons  of  low  condition,  children,  fools,  deaf  and  dumb,  ér- 
eatly  love  U(   riné  bells  or  to  hear  them  sound.  Refined  oers- 
ons hâve  no  liking  for  that.  The  sound  of  bells  bores  and  in- 
conveniences  them,  makes  their  heads  ache  and  deafens  them." 
Thiers  does  not  like  bells  and  his  whim  says  as  mach.  Yet  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  middle  aées  loved  them  ^reatly,  a. 
and  made  a  prodi^ioas  qaantity  of  them.  Parish  churches  frea- 
uently  oossessed  two  bell  towers*  the  abbey  and  cathedral  ch- 
urches even  sometimes  erected  seven,  that  contained  bells. 

Bells  or  at  least  hand  bells  were  known  from  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquity.  ?ome  authors  claim  that  Pooe  ^abinien  (604).  imméd- 
iate saccossor  of  ".  Gre^ory,  first  oresorlbei  the  use  of  bells 
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and  carved  ifood  are  set  at  the  jonction  of  ties  or  of  lonétti- 
dinal  Durlias  with  the  oarved  riba  dividin^  the  ceiliné  and 
servis^  to  cover  the  joists. 

^e  reprodace  (25)  a  boss  at  the  head  of  &nirii><?t)ost,  aad(26) 
a  boss  maskin^  the  .iunction  of  a  tie  with  the  curved  rib.  Th- 
èse last  bosses  are  very  common  in  Anj5l3->îorinan  cappentry  of 
the  1^  th  century,  and  they  are  perfof&téd  and  carved  vrith  m 
mach  skill,  breakin??  the  monotony  of  thèse  éreat  tunnel  vaults 
of  boards.  The  ^reat  hall  of  the  ducal  palace  of  Dijon  still 
retains  beneath  its  wooden  vault  of  the  IS  th  century  oretty 
bosses  thus  arran^ed,  that  are  enriched  by  éold  and  oaintintf. 


CL5?.  Key,  a  term  in  Caroentry. 

By  the  Trork  key  is  desi^nated  in  '^orks  of  carpentry  a  small 
Diece  of  ';?ood  desiéned  to  connect  and  fasten  two  twin  ties.  T 
Iron  not  beiné  employed  in  old  carpentry,  thèse  double  ties 
were  .ioined  by  means  of  wooden  kèys  oassiné  throu^h  two  mort- 
ises  and  fixed  by  a  little  key  or  pin*  Care  ifas  taken  to  cat 
thèse  keys  wit  ■  the  rfrain  of  the  wood,  7ery  sound  and  without 
knots,  30  that  they  could  be  easily  driven  into  the  mortises 
by  a  bloTf.  ïïe  ^ive  (27)  at  A  one  of  thèse  keys  seoarate,  and 
at  P  ti?o  keys  olaced  to  fasten  twin  ties  to  a  horizontal  tiib- 
er.  The  head  0  of  the  key  bears  aéainst  the  tie,  Jthile  the  1 
little  key  D  bein^  driven  in  drasfs  ail  tiéht. 

But  in  certain  trusses  fitted  with  twin  ties  or  han^in^  tim- 
bers,  if  for  examole  a  tiebeam  is  intended  to  carry  a  consid- 
érable load,  it  is  desired  to  relieve  it  at  certain  distances 
by  means  of  twin  ties  suspended  from  the  princioals,  then  in- 
stead  of  boltin^  thèse  han^in^  twin  ties  to  the  orincipals  by 
iron  bolts,  as  oractised  today,  wooden  keys  were  passed  aoross 
above  the  princioals.  Tn  that  case  éreat  strenéth  was  ^iven 
to  the  wooden  keys. 

ffié.  23  will  ^ive  us  the  arrangement  of  that  oiece  of  caro- 
entry.  Let  A  be  the  tiebeam  to  be  supported  and  B  the  orinci- 
pal,  two  vertical  twin  ties  0  C  are  notched  and  tenoned  to  an 
apper  key  D;  two  pins  prevent  the  verticals  from  leavin^  their 
^ains  and  tenons;  a  wedée  block  G  orevents  the  slioDin^  of  the 
uDoer  key  on  the  inclined  principal,  at  ^.   is  a  similar  boxed 
key  susoendin^  the  tiebeam.  Sach  a  connection  hag  ^reat  stre- 
n<?th.  Thas  are  the  tiebearas  of  the  trusses  bearinç?  the  hio  d 
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exaiiîDles  hère-,  the  abuses  and  exaspérations  of  the  décadence 
of  Gothic  style  hâve  so  lon^  been  taken  as  the  most  complète 
and  most  haocy  expression  of  that  art,  that  the  ?rork3  treatin^ 
of  the  architectuhe  of  the  middle  ades  are  full  of  thèse  ext- 
ravagances, dood  for  amusiné  oersons,  9?ho  only  see  in  the  art 
orofessed  by  as  a  pièce  of  wit.  We  belie7e  that  we  should  be 
ifantin^  to  our  readers,  if  ve   should  fill  our  oaées  with  fig- 
ures Dossessiné  oaly  the  attffaction  of  curiosity^ 

^xceotionally  the  constructors  of  the  12  th  ce^tury  hâve 
sometimes  set  bosses  sculotured  in  ths  coiEDartiBents  of  cross 
vaalts.  In  Pï'néland  esoecially,  this  sort  of  décoration  is  7e- 
ry  common  in  the  1^  th  century.  The  ^reat  boss  of  the  vault 
of  Notre  Dame  of  ^.tamoes,  that  we  ^ave  (3),  is  cornoosed  of  s 
scalDtures  on  the  ribs  and  attached  to  the  comoartments.  but 
in  fact  the  four  bosses  of  the  comoartments  form  a  part  of  a 
sinéle  cornoosition.  We  scarcely  know  in  Prance  more  than  one 
examole  of  thèse  isolated  bosses  on  comoartments,  îrhich  exists 
bemeath  the  vaults  of  the  old  sacristy  of  the  abbsy  of  7e2elay. 
(12  th  century).  As  rçoroduced  in  ?iû.   24,  at  â  betiveen  the  t 
two  diagonal  arches  are  olaced  the  sculotured  bosses,  oro.lect- 
iné  from  the  surfaces  of  the  comoartments,  and  that  are  scar- 
cely 12  ins..  sauare.  Fié  24  bis  ûives   the  détail  of  one  of  t 
them,  reoresentiné  a  carrier  fiéhtiné  a  dragon.  The  hall  is  c 
covered  by  six  vaults  thus  decorated,  and  amené  theseobosaes 
are  recoénized  the  four  siens  of  the  evanéelists  vrithin  the 
circles  of  foliaée.  The  closed  vaults  beneath: the  central  bel  1 
to'^ers  of  churches  after  the  1^  th  century  are  nearly  ail  fir- 
nished  with  bosses  of  ^reat  diameter,  oierced  by  a  larée  hole 
for  the  oassaée  of  the  bellsj  but  thèse  bosses  are  described 
in  Art..  Oeil. 

Under  the  oaneled  caroentry  ceilinés  constructed  duriné  tte 
14  th,  IS  th  and  l6  th  centuries,  at  the  .iunctions  of  the  hea^ 
of  the  kinéDOst  with  the  ribs  and  the  aoper  cross-beam  are  at 
attached  bosses  carved  in  wood,  foriciné  an  expansion  of  the 
foliaée  of  ornaments,  whioh  marks  the  .Iunctions  of  the  timbers 
of  the  caroentry  above  the  caps  of  thèse  kinéposts.  Thèse  bos- 
ses are  only  ornaments  without  real  utility,  a:darved  band  at 
the  head  of  the  kinéoost'  they  oroduce  a  éood  effect  anl  con- 
tribate  to  set  off  thèse  tunnel  vaults  in  wainscot  ^ith  a  aa- 
ite  pocr  aopeapance.  Sometimes  even  the  bosses  of  oerforatej 
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bosses  of  added  oarts  attached  to  the  real  boas  by   iron  bolts 
and  even  sometimes  to  the  tiebeams  of  the  carpentry.  There  is 
no  need  to  emohasize  the  inoonvenienoes  and  dangers  of  that 
sort  of  décoration.  Pendant  bosses  stress  the  vaults  by  their 
exaééerated  weiéht  instead  of  keeoin^  them  in  orooer  equilib- 
riuffij  they  risk  beintf  detaohed  by  the  rustine  of  the  iron,  t 
and  fallin^  on  the  heads  of  those  oresent» 

-Va  just  stated  that  soine  of  thèse  bosses  are  little  modela 
of  monuments,  We  will  cite  amon^  others  those  of  the  chaoel 
of  the  7ir^in  of  the  church  3s.  Denis  and  Protais  at  Paris, 
that  reoresent  an  entire  enclosare  surroandinç?  édifices  ,and 
susDended  beneath  the  7aalt.  Those  of  the  church  5.  Plorentin 
in  Buréandy,  the  church  3.  Pierre  of  Gaen,  that  date  from  ths 
beéinnin^  of  the  l6  th  century,  those  of  the  hi^h  vaults  of 
the  choir  of  the  church  of  ?u,  etc.  fexamoles  abound.  Then  ths 
cross  vaults  are  not  only  comoosed  of  tfo  diagonal  arches,  b 
but  of  a  number  of  intersectin^  arches  (Art.  Voûte),  at  the 
intersections  of  thèse  arches  are  often  found  oendant  bosses, 
oro.iectin^  mors  or  less  and  decorated,  ivhich  ^ives  to  thèse  v 
vaults  the  appearance  of  a  ^rotto  hun^  with  snormous  statalt- 
ites.  Thèse  are  caprices  in  stone  more  surorisinrf  than  beaut- 
iful,  .vhich  weary  and  occuoy  the  eyes  rather  than  satisfy  th- 
em. Peason  and  taste  are  shocked  by  thèse  affectations,  jvhoœ 
motives  are  not  understood,  and  that  destroy  the  unity  of  in- 
teriors,  ïïe  ^ive  (22)  one  of  thèse  bosses  taken  from  the  vau- 
lts of  the  choir  of  ths  church  of  3u.  l^e   chose  this  examole 
as  one  of  tne  oldest,  for  it  dates  from  the  end  of  the  15  th 
century.  To  our  mind  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  beautiful.  T 
The  bendant  bosses  of  the  vaults  of  the  choir  of  that  church, 
added  in  that  eooch  to  an  édifice  of  the  end  of  the  12  th  cen- 
tury, are  also  still  nearly  Gothic  in  ornamentation.  Yet  alr- 
eady  is  felt  the  influence  of  the  Oorinthian  caoital  in  ths 
boss  ^iven  hère..  It  is  further  mads  of  one  block  of  stone  and 
is  not  oomposed  of  oieces  fastsnsd  to?îether.  In  the  same  chu- 
rch ne   likenfise  see  the  transverse  arches  of  the  choir  decora- 
ted by  oendant  bosses  very  skilfully  arran^ed;  ws  ^ive  one  of 
them  later.(2^). 

Mormandy,  ^n^land  and  Prittany  hâve  oarticularly  abusei  that 
kind  of  décoration;  but  the  reproductions  of  thèse  oddities 
are  too  well  known  for  it  to  bs  necessary  to  0ive  numerous  e 
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surfaces,  that  it  was  necessary  to  fix  them  afterwards,  for 
it  woali  hâve  beea  impossible  to  olace  them  on  the  top  of  the 
centerin^  ifithoat  breakin^  them»  They  they  were  hooked  to   the 
real  boss  by  an  iron  rod  oassind  throuéh  the  central  hole  vrith 
a  little  key  across  the  hole  at  the  extrados.  We  ^i7e  (21)  en  e 
of  thèse  bosses  from  the  middle  of  the  IS  th  century,  taken 
from  the  vaalts  of  the  side  aisles  of  the  choir  of  the  abbey 
church  of  ^u,  restored  about  that  eooch,  and  (21  bis)  the  sec- 
tion on  the  line  a  b  of  this  boss,  that  is  only  a  perforated 
and  sculptared  slab  1  1/4  ins.  thick. 

About  the  snd  of  that  century,  men  were  not  content  vyith  d 
decoratin^  vaulta  by  this  sort  of  bosses.  When  the  stuiy  of 
antiaue  arts  and  those  of  the  Ttalian  Renaissance  came  to  min- 
cie with  de^enerated  Gothic  traditions,  at  first  the  principal 
forms  of  architecture  were  not  chan^ed.  Those  new  éléments  w 
were  attached  to  the  détails  of  the  ornamentation.  It  seeiBs 
that  the  french  architects  vrere  pleased  to  cast  into  the  àii- 
st  of  their  combinations,  still  entirely  Gothic  in  the  entir- 
etv  of  the  systena  of  construction,  fragments  sou^ht  tn  the  1 
Roman  or  Ttalian  Renaissance  monuments.  In  1ihat-:oQr 'Otûinefia^- 
issancs  essentially  differs  from  the  Renaissance  beyond  the 
Alos.  The  Brunelleschis  and  later  the  Bramantes  had  oossessed 
themselves  of  the  f^eneral  arrangements  of  antiaue  architecture, 
far  more  than  of  the  détails?  or  rather  Ttalian  architects  had 
never  entirely  lost  si^ht  of  Roman  arts,  and  to  return  to  them 
only  had  to  lay  aside  the  corruoted  traditions  of  the  arts  of 
the  North,  that  durin??  the  1^  th  and  14  th  centuries  had  pen- 
etrated  to  Ploffeaçe;' iPeruéia,  and  into  the  oaoal  states. 

Toifard  the  end  of  the  l'ï  th  century  our  architects  conceiv- 
ed  the  idea  of  olacin^  in  their  édifices  réminiscences  of  the 
arts  of  Ttaly,  vrhile  entirely  Gothic  in  construction.  F'or  êx- 
amole,  they  found  it  clever  to  suspend  from  the  vaults  capit- 
als  or  quasi-antique  ornaments,  even  sometimes  little  models 
ha7in«?  nothiné  more  of  Gothic.  Rtartin^  from  that  principle 
of  the  construction  of  the  Gothic  vault,  that  the  boss  should 
be  heavy  in  order  to  orevent  the  risintf  of  the  ribs  ander  the 
oressure  of  the  haunches,  they  olaoed  bosses  ftilh  peniant  or- 
aa.Tients  resembliné  stalaètites.  This  :y?^s  the  tiir.e  of  the  ^re- 
gtest  déviations  in  architecture!  they  -^ere  no  lonç^er  content 
/fith  a  block  of  stone,  ani  ^ent  so  far  -i?    to  cornoose  neniant 
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Vne  charch.   Peter  de  Poaiiefort;    hère  is  one  of  thèse  latter 
bosses   (20);    the  shieli  is  azuré  with  three   rocks*  of  or,    two 
olaced  in  chief  and  one  in   point;    it  is  detaohed  in  the  midst 
of  the  crown  of  oak  leaves.    As   in  the  orecsediné  example,    two 
neads  fill   the  two  lar^est  angles  between  the  oross  ribs.    9a- 
rely   in   the  14  th  century   are  persons   represented  beneath   the 
tablets  of  bosses. 

We  shoald  not  omit  to  state  hère,    that  nearly  always   the  bos- 
ses of  cross  vaults   are  oainted,    even   in   monuments   otherwise 
entirely  itithout  that  kind   of  décoration.    The  paintiné  applied 
to   the  bosses   extends  on   the   ribs   to  ê  certain  distance   from 
the   centre.    (Art-   Peintare). 

Viveàtor    po\.n\\x\è    X^^   >0O8«e8    o^    \30u\,\8    ox\à    X\\z   po\x\\,\T\^    oxv    \\\e;^ 
\\\e    orms    ot    ao-oereVIxvs,    \)\,aY.opB,    oX)\30\8,    loràs,    cV\\.ea,    e\c. 
lx\    \,\\e    reêVatera    ot    X\\z    occoun\8    ot    ^^^   \botV   on    \\ve   c>\\xrc>^   o^ 
Troxies    (,toWo8    Zk'^    ^o    ZZ2^    Va    reoài;    \\\ot    \n    \i^e3    o    cer\o\xv    3o 
3acc\\j.e\   po\,Tv\ed    oxv   \\\e   Xsoee    ot    oxve    ot    X\\z    ^reat   vjouWs    Wve    o 
orma    ot    X\^^    corà\Tvo\    ot    *^>3V|non',    \\\o\    \.u    \h^l\   K\co\.o8    COTd<35n- 
x\\.eT,    poVTvVer,    poVi^tei    \\ve   boaa    ot    V\\e   t*^^»^   v>au\\    ot    XYz   x\cx\ie 
X\\t%    coifcp\e\eà,  ^MsVere    ore    \\\e    orma    ot    i'iOnaelêxvor    ^rox\d    CiVcY\d- 
ecvcoti    ot    Bet^i^e*,  "    iVo\    ot\    \\\e   >ooaa    ot    X\\z    aecCivd,   \dou\\.   \^e    pa- 
Vrvteà    \\\e    artia    ot    V\\e   cW^i,    \\\ex\    ox\   \\\e    avxoceeàV^I    vsouWe    \\\- 
oae    ot    t\ve   VVixè    arsà    ot    ^'\\e   >a\,8\\op    ot    Tro>^ea-,    \\\o\    tV^o'V'V'^i    ^^ 
\)oaa    ot    X^a   t^T^Vv   \)0u\\   \»oa    |\\,d.eaL.    VSee   Comptes   àe   \''et\Vae 
àe   Trp^ea.    iTOx^ea.    Bovxo^uot.    td\,\.    iBè^. 

It  Tfould  be  useless  to  éive  numerous  examples  of  boases  of 
vaults  of  the  14  th  century;    they   are  always   rosettes  of  lea- 
ves desiéned  and  treated  more  or  less  well,    and  that  do  not 
differ  from  the  rosettes  carv-ed  in  the  tymoanums  of   tables 
or  on  ail  other  architectural  raembers..   (Art.    Rsaacey.    Eut  the 
15  th  century  brouéht  into  the  sculpture  of  bosses   the  exasp- 
ération  that  it  put  into  everythin^.    The  rosettes  of  bosses  of 
cross  arches  of   the   l"-)  th  century  forms   a   sort  of  open  carved 
tablet  placed  07er  the   .iunction  of  two  arches.    Tnstead  of   ore- 
sentinS  crowns  of  foliacé  or  rosettes,    it  dissolves  into  sus- 
ps  comprised  within   éeometrical   lines  and  with  a  delicacy  of 
carviné,    that  recalls   forms   suitable   for  métal   rather   than   th 
those   proper   for   stone.    F'requently   thèse   rosettes   hâve   such 
a   refinement   in   work,    so   well   perforated   over  their   entire   sa 
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it  most  frequentl?  reorodaoes  that  of  the  arches  as  in  Fié» 
17,  or  if  it  varies  from  that,  this  is  to  aioct  a  more  viéor- 
oas  orofile  aad  less  hollowed.  Tn  that  case  (13)  let  A  be  t 
the  DPof ile  of  the  cross*  arch,  B  will  be  that  of  the  body  of 
the  boss.  Beneath  the  oflindrioal  body  a  holloifed  tablet  C  re- 
ceives  the  sculotured  rosette  detached  fpom  the  concave  éroa- 
nd  of  the  tablet  C,  whose   hiéhest  ooint  D  is  not  above  the  le- 
vel  5  of  the  prolongation  of  the  curve  of  the  intrados  of  the 
cross  arches.  Perhaos  thèse  détails  aooear  oetty;  but  in  the 
method  of  Gothic  construction  nothiné  is  indiffèrent,  and  it 
is  by  research  of  this  kind,  the  resuit  of  reasoniaé  and  exp- 
érience acQuiped  by  reoeated  observations,  that  constructors 
of  the  §ood  oeriod  of  the  middle  aées  succeeded  in  oroduciné 
surprisin^  effects  with  very  simole  means.  ^urther,  ne   refer 
our  readers  to  Art.  Sonstruction,  for  ail  that  ooncerns  the 
construction  of  vaults  in  which  the  bosses  play  a  very  impor- 
tant oart. 

The  14  th  century  chan^ed  nothin^  in  the  mode  of  construct- 
ion adoDted  for  cross  vaults  duriné  the  first  half  of  the  1^ 
th  century,  and  consequently  the  bosses  ?rere  eut  accordiné  to 
the  same  princiole,  but  their  sculpture  became  more  mea^re  a 
and  confused,  the  lar^e  leaves  visible  at  ??reat  hei^ht  were 
reolaoed  by  branches  of  délicate  floia^e,  that  are  far  from 
oresentin^  such  a  satisffiQÊlreffect.  îxamined  closely,  thèse 
bosses  are  however  of  perfect  exécution,  the  leaves  bein^  tr- 
eated  with  care  and  surorisiaé  delièacy.  We  ^ivs  (19)  a  boss 
of  the  be^inniué  of  the  14  th  century  belonéiné  to  the  old 
cathedral  of  Sarcassonne,  that  retains  the  arrangement  of  the 
primitive  bosses  of  the  1^  th  century,  i.e.,  '*fith  t»o  heads 
filliné  the  t?fO  most  ooen  angles  formed  by  the  intersection 
of  the  cross  ribs.  One  of  thèse  heads  représente  Christ,  the 
other  the  Holy  7iréin.  The  rosette  is  comorised  of  a  cro/rn 
of  leaves  sprin^iué  from  a  circalar  branch.  We  bave  traced  t 
the  section  of  this  tablet  at  A. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  1^  th  centary  the  bosses  of  cross  ar- 
ches /rere  often  decorated  by  armoriai  shields,  at  first  surr- 
ounded  by  ornaments,  by  foliaf^e,  then  later  bein0  supoorte^ 
by  anéels  or  without  accessories.  The  church  of  ^.  NfazBire, 
cathedral  of  Sarcassonne,  oossesses  bosses  under  '^hich  »ere 
carved  the  ancient  arms  of  France  and  those  of  the  foander  of 
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and  that  later  rosettes  car?ed  in  wood  were  hooked  ao  belo» 

a  Dlain  stone  tabletj  thas  were  deoorated  most  bosses  of  the 

vaalts  of  the  lower  ^.  Chaoelle  at  Paris,  and  thèse  rosettes 

are  cat  b7  a  master's  hand.  We  show  an  examole  here  (15)  that 

dates  from  aboat  1240.  The  foliacé  is  cendered  with  flexibil- 

ity  that  already  emohasizes  a  seekin^  after  the  scruDulous  i 

1 
imitation  of  nature. 

The  bo33  of  the  cross  vaalt  must  first  be  olaced  at  the  or- 
own  of  the  centeriné  before  settin^  the  voassoips  of  the  cross 
ribs,  for  it  serves  as  a  éaide,  a  mark  for  turniné  the  two  c 
cross  ribs  so  as  to  meet  this  at  exactly  the  same  level  at  t 
their  Doint  of  .iunction.  ^ithoat  that  orecaution,  one  would 
never  be  certain  in  settin^,  however  well  sharîed  be  the  cen- 
terin^,  of  .joinin^  the  «ircss  arches  at  the  same  level  (Art. 
Construction);  it  will  be  conceived  therefore,  that  freqaent- 
ly  to  not  delay  the  construction  of  the  vault,  men  would  not 
take  time  to  allow  the  sculptur  to  carve  the  rosette!  heooe 
rosettes  of  wood  -tere  .attached  afterwards,  also  the  absence 
of  sculoture  on  ceatain  bosses  of  vaults,  if  later  were  omitt- 
ed  tèe  addition  of  the  rosettes  of  wood  beneath  the  tablets 
of  stone  left  olain.  Tf  the  extradoses  of  the  cross  arches 
are  eut  and  do  not  enter  into  the  compartments  they  are  dest- 
ined  to  suDoort,  it  is  not  the  same  for  the  bosses;  they  near- 
iy  always  hâve  a  oro.iection  entériné  the  filliné.  Thus  they 
présent  a  point  perfectly  fixed  at  the  crown  of  the  vaalt, 
and  besides  also  beiné  almost  always  oierced  by  a  hole  for 
oassiné  a  suspendiné  cord,  it  was  necessary  for  their  heiéht 
to  reach  to  the  top  of  the  filliné.  Fié.  l6  représente  anboss 
in  section,  and  will  make  intelligible  this  mode  of  construc- 
tion. But  the  boss  beiné  solid  in  the  coveriné  of  the  vault 
conseqaently  cannot  yield  to  the  movements  of  the  cross  ribs, 
it  was  unnecessary  to  ç^ive  the  portions  of  the  cross  ribs  ex- 
tendiné  from  it  a  dreat  len^th;  for  if  thèse  oarts  had  oro.iec- 
ted  very  much,  the  least  movement  in  the  arches  would  hâve  b 
broken  them,  and  the  boss  would  no  longer  hâve  fulfilled  its 
Durpose.  Thus  the  bits  of  the  cross  arches  attached  to  the 
bosses  are  eut  off  as  closely  as  cessible  to  the  circalar  bo- 
dv  of  the  boss,  as  indicated  by  P'i??.  1"7.  As  for  the  orofils 
rfiven  to  the  body  of  the  boss  of  the  vgalt  with  orosa  arches, 
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fracture,  and  conneoted  the  two  most  distant  branches  of  the 
éroin  ribs^  The  oDnameatation  of  Gothic  monuments  always  finds 
its  ori^in  in  «aseed  of  the  construction;  «re  are  too  maoh  dis- 
Dosed  to  see  in  the  soulotiire  of  édifices  merely  a  caprice  of 
the  artist,  while  it  is  often  the  resalt  of  reasonin^. 

Tn  the  1^  th  century  the  sculpture  of  bosses  is  more  oomaion- 
ly  composed  of  foliacé  admirably  arran^ed  and  without  confus- 
ion, with  dimensions  in  oroportion  to  the  size  of  the  vaults. 
The  nave  of  "^otre  Dame  of  Paris,  whose  vaults  were  erecte  ab- 
out  122S,  Dossesses  bosses  arranéed  like  those  of  the  choir, 
but  of  a  desién  far  more  beautiful  and  skilful.  Those  of  the 
refectory  of  the  abbey  of  3,  Martin-des-Ohamps  at  Paris  date 
from  the  same  epoch  and  are  remarkably  beaatiful»  The  cross 
arches  interseot  at  riéht  agiles  without  transverse  arches, 
30  that  it  was  annecessary  to  reserve  there  the  oro.iectiné  he 
heads  in  the  angles;  thèse  bosses  are  composed  of  a  simple  r 
rosette  of  leaves.  We  ^ive  one  of  thei-  (13). 

It  raust  not  be  believed  however,  that  the  sculpturs  in  the 
1^  th  century  renouncçd  the  représentation  of  fie^ures  in  the 
bosses  of  vaults,  bat  they  reserved  them  more  particularly  for 
sanctuaries;  crowns  of  foliaç?e  ornamented  the  bosses  .iust  as 
crockets  and  bunches  of  leaves  did  the  caoitals.  At  that  epo- 
ch î?hea  the  bosses  reoresented  sub.iects,  thèse  were  treated 
yfith  remarkable  delicacy  in  exécution.  3ne  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful bosses  with  sub.jects  known  to  us  is  sculotured  over  the 
sanctuary  of  the  colle^iate  church  of  Semur  in  Auxois,  whose 
ifcre  erected  about  123'5.  That  boss  represents  the  coronation 
of  the  Viréin  in  the  midst  of  foliacé»  Christ  leans  on  the  s 
sacred  volume  and  blesses  his  mother.  An  an§el  places  the  di- 
vine crown  on  the  head  of  Mary»  Two  other  anêles  are  at  mid- 
heiéht  above  the  branches  and  each  bears  a  wax  candie.  Ail  t 
the  soalptare  covers  a  tablet  over  a  yard  in  diameter,  and  is 
entirely  paented,  the  foliaée  éreen,  the  éronnd  reddish  brown, 
and  the  vestments  of  the  two  personajJes  are  of  différent  col- 
ors,  in  whioh  blae  and  red  predominate.  We  ^ive  (14)  a  copy 
of  that  beautiful  boss. 

If  freauencly  occurred  in  buildiné,  that  the  sculotors  had 
not  time  to  carve  the  bosses  before  settiné,  or  that  the  oro- 
.iection  of  the  souloture  oreventinrf  the  setters  from  olacins? 
the  boss  on  the  centerin^,  it  was  left  olain  in  the  interior,. 
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fracture,  and  conneoted  the  two  most  distant  branches  of  tbe 
éroin  ribs^  The  oûnamentation  of  Gothic  monuments  always  finds 
its  ori^in  in  ftnaeed  of  the  construction;  we  are  too  maoh  dis- 
Dosed  to  see  in  the  soulotiire  of  édifices  merely  a  caprice  of 
the  artist,  while  it  is  often  the  result  of  reasonin^. 

Tn  the  1^  th  centur^  the  sculpture  of  bosses  is  more  comiBon- 
I7  composed  of  foliacé  admirably  arran^ed  and  without  confus- 
ion, with  dimensions  in  oroportion  to  the  size  of  the  vaults. 
The  navs  of  "^otre  Dame  of  Paris,  »hose  ?aalts  were  erecte  ab- 
out  1225,  Dossesses  bosses  arranéed  like  those  of  the  choir, 
but  of  a  design  far  more  beautiful  and  skilful.  Those  of  the 
refectory  of  the  abbey  of  3»  Martin-des-5hamps  at  Paris  date 
from  the  saie  epoch  and  are  remarkably  beaatiful-  The  cross 
arches  interseot  at  riéht  angles  without  transverse  arches, 
30  that  it  was  annecessary  to  reserve  there  the  oro.jectiné  he 
heads  in  the  angles;  thèse  bosses  are  composed  of  a  simple  r 
rosette  of  leaves.  ïïe  ^ive  one  of  then-  (13). 

It  mi3st  not  be  believed  however,  that  the  sculpturs  in  the 
13  th  century  renouncçd  the  représentation  of  figures  in  the 
bosses  of  vaults,  bat  they  reserved  them  more  particularly  for 
sanctuaries;  crowns  of  foliacé  ornamented  the  bosses  just  as 
crockets  and  banches  of  leaves  did  the  caoitals.  At  that  epo- 
ch when  the  bosses  reoresented  sub.iects,  thèse  jrere  treated 
/fith  remarkable  delicacy  tn  exécution.  One  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful bosses  with  sub.jects  knoîrn  to  us  is  sculptured  over  the 
sanctuary  of  the  colle^iate  church  of  Semur  in  Auxois,  whose 
were  erected  about  1235-  That  boss  represents  the  coronation 
of  the  Viréin  in  the  midst  of  foliacé»  Christ  leans  on  the  s 
sacred  volume  and  blesses  his  mother.  An  an^el  places  the  di- 
vine croîfQ  on  the  head  of  Mary.  Two  other  anêles  are  at  mid- 
heiéht  above  the  branches  and  each  bears  a  irax  candie.  Ail  t 
the  sonlptare  covers  a  tablet  over  a  yard  in  diameter,  and  is 
entirely  paented,  the  foliade  éreen,  the  éroand  reddish  brown, 
and  the  vestments  of  the  two  personaées  are  of  différent  col- 
ors,  in  whioh  blae  and  red  oredominate.  We  ^ive  (14)  a  copy 
of  that  beautiful  boss. 

If  freauencly  occurred  in  buildiné,  that  the  sculotors  had 
not  time  to  carve  the  bosses  before  settiné,  or  that  the  pro- 
jection of  the  sculoture  Dreventin?^  the  setters  from  olacin^ 
the  boss  on  the  centerinçî,  it  was  left  olain  in  the  interior,. 
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the  sculptures  of  the  13  th  century  understood  mnoh  better  t 
than  those  of  the  12  th  the  effeot  to  be  derived  from  rosett- 
es plaoed  at  the  jaaotlons  ©f  arohes» 

But  before  preaentiné  examples  of  thèse  bosses  from  the  13 
th  oeatury,  It  is  neoessary  for  us  ta  speak  of  the  bosses  of 
secondary  vaalis.  njenerally  duriné  the  second  half  of  the  12 
th  oentury  thèse  are  small  and  very  siœolet  soœetiies  they  e 
even  disappeap,  aad  the  cross  arches  intersect  without  beiné 
streoéthened  by  this  ornameatal  addition» 

At  Paris,  S»  Denis  in  France,  i^oyon,  Senlis,  3»  Etienne  of 
Beau7ais,  we  see  the  cross  arches  of  vaalts  at  the  boss  pier- 
ced  by  a  hole  surroonded  by  a  meaére  rosette.  As  in  the  last 
ohuroh  it  has  oocurred  (8),  that  the  stonecutters  did  not  kn- 
ow  how  to  .loin  the  two  cross  arches.  Hère  the  ornameatal  ros- 
ette does  not  cover  the  intersection  of  the  arches,  and  their 
double  rounds  bend  in  .ioininé  the  boss.  At  the  cathedral  of 
Senlts  the  cross  arches  of  the  vaolts  of  the  side  aisles  bein^ 
oomposed  of  a  sinéle  round,  the  sraallness  of  the  rosette  deco- 
ratiné  the  boss  acarcely  covers  the  intersection  of  those  ro- 
unds» Hère  (9)  is  one  of  those  bosses.  Sometimes  as  in  the  v 
vaults  of  the  side  aisles  of  the  church  of  the  Madelaine  of 
Ghateaudun,  the  ornament  of  the  boss  onlv  consista  of  an  int- 
erlaoiné  coverin^  the  .iunction  of  the  rounds. (10). 

In  the  part  of  the  cathedral  of  Paris  constructed  by  Maurice 
de  Sully  (about  1170),  the  bosses  of  the  cross  arches  présent 
only  rosettes  of  sliéht  projection  not  exceediné  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  cross  arches,  and  their  décoration  only  consiste 
of  tablets  in  which  are  car^ed  Greek  crosses  with  cusos.  But 
the  éreat  vaalts  of  that  church,  like  most  of  those  of  ail  ? 
ïî'reHch  churches  of  that  epoch,  are  oomposed  of  two  cross  arch- 
es and  a  transverse  arch  intersectinô  at  the  boss.  In  this  p 
oartioular  case  (11),  there  remain  at  A  and  B  two  free  spaces 
that  the  sculptur  filled  with  human  heads  placed  aloné  the  m 
mouldin^s.  The  carved  boss  at  the  junction  of  the  ribs  of  the 
apsidal  vault  of  the  cathedral  of  Paris  simply  consists  of  a 
Greek  cross  with  cusos,  with  a  head  in  the  space  ODposite  the 
.iunction  of  the  radiatinf?  ribs. 

ïïe  éive  (12)  a  drawin^  of  that  boss,  that  well  shoifs  the  a 
lîtility  of  those  fillin§  headS',  they  ^ave  strenéth  to  the  boss 
at  the  DOint  where  a  considérable  hollovr  ini^ht  hâve  caused  a 
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should  produoe» 

The  ^reat  apsidal  vault  of  the  abbey  ohurch  of  3»  Germer  in 
Beauvoisois  shows  us  ane  of  thèse  ^reat  bosses,  The  riôe  of 
that  apsidal  vaalt  ^oin  at  the  crofi  of  a  transverse  aroh,  a 
very  bad  arrangement  and  rarely  found  exoept  in  primitive  3 
Gothio  mooaments;  the  boss  is  only  a  half  boas  abattinë  aéai- 
nst  the  orown  of  the  transverse  arch,  it  has  considérable  di- 
mensionsj  the  ribs  are  oovered  by  scalptares  for  their  entire 
lenéth,  and  the  anéles  left  betneen  them  are  ornamented  by  a 
oross,  by  fi^ares  of  draéons  and  of  basilisks. (6). 

from  the  end  of  the  12  th  oentary  the  bosses  of  aosidal  va- 
ults  or  of  chapels  represent,  soulptured  on  their  inner  face, 
not  only  sacred  persona^es  sach  as  Christ  blessin^  or  sarroun- 
èed  by  aa^els,  the  7iréin,  the  Lamb,  siens  of  the  evanéelists, 
as  in  the  terminal  chapel  of  the  éreat  hall  of  the  hospital 
of  Chartres;  saints  and  martyrs^  but  also  sometimes  bishops 
or  abbot  founders,  also  sub.jects  as  for  example,  si^ns  of  the 
zodiac,  aniaals  taken  froé  books  of  animais,  etc.  Tn  the  vau- 
It  of  the  apsidal  chapel  of  the  abbey  church  of  7ezelay,  whose 
construction  dates  from  the  last  years  of  the  12  th  century, 
may  be  seen  a  very  beautiful  sculotured  boss  reoresentiné  the 
siôn  of  Aquarius  under  the  form  of  a  yountf  ifian  scaroely  clot- 
hed,  holding  a  loné  vase  from  which  the  water  runs,  and  surr- 
ounded  by  scrolls. 

We  ^ive  hère  (7)  a  oopy  of  that  boss.  Tt  will  be  noticed  t 
that  the  boss  is  only  an  ornament  detached  from  the  arches  of 
the  vaalt;  that  boss  has  no  back  afidt.the  arches  oass  and  int- 
ersect  behind  it.  That  is  one  of  the  spécial  characteristics 
of  the  rich  bosses  of  the  end  of  the  l2  th  centnry^  When  one 
examines  the  bosses  of  the  vaults  of  that  epoch  it  is  easy  t 
to  recoénize  that  the  architeots  oonfided  thèse  parts  of  the 
interior  décoration  to  the  most  skilful  sculpturs^  Whatever 
the  heiéht  at  sthich  were  olaced  the  bosses  of  vaalts  of  the 
12  th  and  13  th  centuries,  they  are  alifays  desiéned  with  ele- 
éance  and  exeetted  with  care  that  indicates  the  importance  a 
attached.to  those  pièces  of  sculpture.  But  it  mast  be  stated 
that  the  artists  of  the  1?  th  century  did  not  always  take  an 
exact  account  of  the  effect,  which  they  desired  to  produce  at 
éreat  heiéhts,  and  certain  bosses  seen  near  are  true  masterp- 
ieces,  but  produoe  àlttledorha»- effect  because  of  the  distance 
separatini?  them  from  the  eye  of  the  spectator;  in  that  respect 
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should  orodace» 

The  great  apsidal  7ault  of  the  abbey  church  of  3.  Germer  in 
Beauvoisois  shows  as  ane  of  thèse  éreat  bosses.  The  piôe  of 
that  apsidal  vaalt  goin  at  the  crowi  of  a  transverse  arch,  a 
7ery  bad  arranéenoent  and  parely  found  exoept  in  primitive  3 
Gothio  monaments;  the  boss  is  oaly  a  half  boss  abuttiné  aéai- 
nst  the  orown  of  the  transverse  arch,  it  has  considérable  di- 
measions»  the  ribs  are  oovered  by  sculptures  for  their  entire 
leaéth,  and  the  angles  left  between  them  are  ornamented  by  a 
cross,  by  fi^iares  of  dragons  aad  of  basilisks.  (6) . 

3'rom  the  end  of  the  12  th  centary  the  bosses  of  aosidal  va- 
ults  or  of  chapels  represent,  soulptured  on  their  inner  face, 
not  only  sacred  oersonades  such  as  Christ  blessin??  or  sarroun- 
èed  by  aa^els,  the  7ipéin,  the  Lamb,  siens  of  the  evanéelists, 
as  in  the  terminal  chapel  of  the  éreat  hall  of  the  hosoital 
of  Chartres;  saints  and  martyrs:  but  also  sometimes  bishoDS 
or  abbot  founders,  also  subjects  as  for  example,  si^ns  of  the 
zodiac,  aniaals  taken  froé  books  of  animais,  etc.  Ta  the  vaa- 
It  of  the  apsidal  chapel  of  the  abbey  church  of  7ezelay,  «rhose 
construction  dates  from  the  last  years  of  the  12  th  centary, 
may  be  seen  a  very  beautiful  sculotured  bosg  reoresentiné  the 
sien  of  Aquarius  under  the  form  of  a  youn^  man  scarcely  clot- 
hed,  holdin??  a  loné  vase  from  which  the  water  runs,  and  surr- 
oanded  by  scrolls. 

We  éive  hère  (7)  a  copy  of  that  boss.  It  will  be  noticed  t 
that  the  boss  is  only  an  ornament  detached  from  the  arches  of 
the  vaalt;  that  boss  has  no  back  andithe  arches  oass  and  int- 
ersect  behind  it.  That  is  one  of  the  spécial  charaoteristics 
of  the  rich  bosses  of  the  end  of  the  l2  th  centnry..  Ihen  one 
exaaines  the  bosses  of  the  vaults  of  that  epoch  it  is  easy  t 
to  reooénize  that  the  architects  oonfided  thèse  parts  of  the 
interior  décoration  to  the  most  skilful  scalpturs»  Whatever 
the  heiéht  at  which  were  olaced  the  bosses  of  vaults  of  the 
12  th  and  13  th  centuries,  they  are  always  desi^ned  with  ele- 
éance  and  exeeeted  with  care  that  indicates  the  importance  a 
attaohod.to  those  pièces  of  sculpture.  But  it  must  be  stated 
that  the  artists  of  the  1?  th  oentury  did  not  always  take  an 
exact  account  of  the  effect,  which  they  desired  to  oroduoe  at 
^reat  heiéhts,  and  certain  bosses  seen  near  are  true  masterp- 
ieces,  but  produce  àtttleîornatD  effect  because  of  the  distance 
separatint^  them  from  the  eye  of  the  spectator;  in  that  respect 
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ïïe  éive  (3)  one  of  thèse  ma^nificent  bosses,  althouéh  proœr- 
ly  soealcin^,  the  andels  do  not  fopm  a  part  of  the  boss,  those 
scalptared  on  the  ribs  beiné  on  the  voussoirs  next  it,  and  t 
those  on  the  comDartments  bein^  attached  in  the  abper  courses 
of  rabble»  Their  winés  are  fastened  to  the  vaolt  by  oramps. 
Thèse  figures  were  forraerly  oainted,  and  today  a  yellowish  w 
wash  coyers  them  as  ifell  as  the  rest  of  the  vaalt. 

le  see  beaatiful  soulptured  bosses  datiné  fpom  the  end  of 
the  12  th  oentury  in  the  yaults  of  the  oathedral  of  Laon,  and 
hère  the  figures  are  not  attached  arouad  the  boss,  as  at  çtam- 
oes,  bat  belon^  to  that  principal  oart  of  the  vaalt.  At  the 
.lanctimn  of  the  ei^ht  cross  arches  beariné  the  apsidal  vaalt 
of  the  chaoel  of  the  north  transept  of  that  charch  is  a  boss 
representin^  an  anéel  holdiné  a  soroll  in  the  middlo  fo  a  cr- 
own  of  foliaée.  The  head  afid  the  win^s  of  the  anéel  are  peoipe- 
sented  in  the  most  ooen  an^le  between  the  arches  and  toward  t 
the  entrance  of  that  chapel,  thus  filliné  in  ^racefal  fashiôn 
the  space  oroduoed  by  the  .iunotion  of  the  two  principal  ribs» 
Bere  (4)  is  that  finely  sculptured  boss,  and  which  according 
to  the  castom  then  adopted  was  painted  in  varioas  colors.  Al- 
ready  at  that  eooch  not  only  were  saored  fiéores  scalotared 
on  the  bosses  of  vaults,  bat  it  was  sometimes  atteniDted  to  d 
decorate  tham  by  foliacé  arran<5ed  ifith   eledance.  The  vaalt  of 
the  apper  chaoel  of  the  soath  transept  of  the  oathedral  of  L 
Laon  présents  one  of  thèse  bosses  sarrounded  by  finely  carved 
and  painted  leavesf  at  the  side  with  the  most  open  anéle,  as 
in  the  precediné  example,  the  foliaée  esoaoes  from  the  central 
rosette,  interlaciné  and  ornamentiné  the  joinin^  of  the  two 
principal  arches,  l^e   éive  (S)  that  pretty  boss. 

But  the  two  last  examples  belon^  to  vaults  of  small  dimensi- 
ons. In  constructin^  cross  vaults,  the  architects  of  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  12  th  century  reooénized,  that  it  was  of  ére- 
at  importance  for  the  stability  of  thèse  vaults,  for  the  bos- 
ses to  hâve  a  certain  pressure,  and  consequently  a  considéra- 
ble ifeiéht  relatively  to  the  voussoirs.  So  startin^  from  that 
orinciole,  they  éave  unusual  volume  to  the  bosses,  inoreasin^ 
them  by  stroné  orojections,  and  to  diséuise  the  aoparent  hea- 
viness  of  thèse  éreat  blocks  of  atone  suspended  at  the  crowns 
of  the  vaults,  they  covered  them  with  sculotares  skilfally  a 
arran^ed  for  their  elevated  oosition,  and  the  effect  that  they 
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necessary  to  hâve  recourse  to  Baréundy,  or  rather  to  the  order 
ojf  Cluny,  and  to  Ile-de-Praooe.  Indeed  the  oldest  boss  of  cr- 
oss arches  that  we  kno»  is  to  be  seen  in  the  éallery  of  the  j^ 
Dorch  of  Vezelay.  Ail  the  vaalts  of  that  porch,  exoept  two, 
are  still  without  éroia  arches;  one  of  thèse  tsfo  7aalts,  who- 
se  construction  dates  back  to  about  1130,  présents  at  the  in- 
tersection of  two  arches  a  beantiful  and  richly  scalotared  b 
boss,  that  sfe  éive  (2).  Pierced  at  the  centre  to  allovf  the  p 
passade  of  a  oord  that  suspends  the  chandelier,  that  boss  ore- 
sents  at  two  aides  bet'.teen  the  groin  ribs  figures  of  oherubim 
sfith  halos,  whose  eyes  are  filled  with  black  cernent  represent- 
in^  the  puoils.  Aroand  the  central  hole  droo  leaves  lar^ely 
recurved. 

Mo\e  i. p. 2,58.  'ÎV\\8  \3oa8  Ncas  Y^roVetv  Vx\\o  se^oeroY  pVecea  orvà 
\\aà  \o  X)e  repXoceà  Xov    80\\à\\\i-,  ^\it  \-\  \\a8  been  scr\jip\x\,ou^\^ 
reproàwceà,  QTvài  t\\e  t^a|»ex\\,8  ot  ^>^€,  o\,à  boa»  usere  ô.epoa\teà 

The  diea  of  saspendin^  fif^ares  of  an^els  from  the  vaalts  nu - 
3t  naturally  présent-  itself  first,  and  manv  vaalts  of  church- 
es  of  the  second  half  of  the  12  th  century  were  decorated  in 
this  manner.  Sat  fes^  exist  today  that  date  ^om  that  remote 
eooch,  the  13  th  and  14  th  centuries  haviné  rebuilt  éreat  num- 
bers  of  vaults  because  of  fires  or  faults  in  the  primitive  c 
construction,  freqaently  execated  by  architects  that  exoerim- 
ented.  One  can  admit,  if  he  examines  the  fe^^  examoles  still 
existiné  in  our  days,  that  the  artists  of  the  12  th  century 
lavished  sculpture  on  vaults,  a  sort  of  décoration  abandoned 
by  the  masters  of  the  13  th  and  14  th  centuries. 

About  ll60  the  architects  not  only  sculptured  the  bosses, 
but  the  éroin  ribs  themselves,  freqaently  causin*^  the  carvin^ 
of  statues  in  their  imposts  above  the  caoitals*  (Art.  Sommier). 
After  the  example  of  the  boss  represented  in  Fi^.  2,  one  of  t 
the  most  ancient  and  most  remarkable  is  certainly  the  collec- 
tion of  bosses  still  to  be  seen  in  church  X^otre  Dame  of  5tam- 
pes.  Three  of  those  vaults  arèndecorated  at  the  jimction  of 
the  diaéonal  arches,  one  of  the  figures  of  kinés  beiné  repro- 
duoed  at  half  lenéth,  issuin^  from  the  aoex  of  the  angles  for- 
med  by  the  intersection  of  thèse  arches,  and  the  tfto   others 
by  eiéht  seated  figures  of  anéels,  four  on  the  ribs  with  lo«e r~ 
ed  winés,  the  four  in  the  anéles  with  win^s  lisolayed. 
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knows  the  admirably  soalptured  keystones  of  the  arches  of  Tra- 
jaa,  Titus,  Septimas  Severus  and  Qonstantine  at  Rome.  We  see 
keystones  aoulotured  over   the  principal  entrances  of  the  are- 
nas  of  Mimes,  those  entrances  haviné  no  other  mark  to  distin- 
^uish  them  from  the  other  arches  surroundinô  the  edifioe.  The 
middle  aées  do  not  appear  to  ha?e  oontinued  that  tradition, 
even  in  the  early  time;  its  archi?olts  présent  a  séries  of 
uniform  voassoirs,  and  most  frequently  even  the  constraotors 
neélect  to  reserve  the  olaoe  reë[ularly  éiven  to  the  keystone; 
a  joint  replaces  it.  The  archivolts  of  the  cloister  of  the  c 
cathedral  of  Pay-en-7elay  shows  us  on  the  exterior  keystones 
decorated  by  sculptures.  A  part  of  that  cloister  dates  from 
the  10  th  century,  but  it  h&s   almost  entirely  reboilt  in  the 
12  th,  and  the  last  architects  retained  on  the  keystones  of  t 
the  archivolts  that  kind  of  ornamentation,  probably  not  to  d^ 
deranée  the  harmony  of  the  îrhole.-  We  éive  hère  (1)  on»  of  thèse 
keystones  representiné  an  animal  with  the  head  of  a  woman.  A 
Althou^h  in  pointed  arches  there  is  no  keystone,  proberly  spe- 
akin^,  yet  the  architects  of  the  Gothic  eooch  hawe ^sasetimes 
terminated  the  archivolts  of  the  portais  of  churches  by  a  key- 
stone, or  rather  by  two  half  voussoirs  eut  in.  a  sinéle  stone, 
and  on  which  they  carved  a  figure  havin^  to  occuoy  a  olaoe  of 
honor,  for  example,  like  the  bust  of  Christ,  or  sometimes  of 
the  ^ternal  Father,  to/rards  the  l6  th  century» 

CLRÎF'  D'ARC  OGIVH'.  Boss  of  Cross  Vault. 
The  architects  of  the  12  th  century  haviné  invented  the  do- 
inted  cross  vault,  soon  souéht  to  olaoe  one  of  the  most  beaut- 
iful  motives  of  interior  décoration  at  the  .ianction  of  the  t 
two  crossed  arches,  that  support  the  Sothic  cross  vault»  The 
meetiné  of  thèse  two  oro.lectiné  arches  repaires  a  keystone  f 
from  the  point  of  vievr  of  construction,  i.e..,  a  sinéle  block 
of  stone  closiné  the  .iunction  of  the  two  arches  by  joints  nor- 
mal to  the  courses.  Tf  there  srere  some  experiments  in  the  mode 
of  joininé  thèse  arches  (Art.  Construction),  they  were  not  of 
loné  duration;  for  as  soon  as  we  see  the  cross  arches  adopted, 
there  appear  the  sculptured  bosses.  However  that  décoration 
is  not  developed  everywhere  with  the  saine  freedom;  abundant 
and  rich  from  the  oriéin  in  some  orovinces,  it  is  t)Oor  and  t 
timid  in  others.  As  for  the  sculoture,  it  is  almost  always  n 
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forœs  a  little  oorbel  seffiiâ^'îas  the  sprinSiné  of  this  supple- 
mentary  member.  Thèse  détails  are  interestinê  to  observe,  for 
theT  demonstrate  how  the  oonstraotors  oould  disôuise  errors 
or  irre^alarities,  that  ooald  not  fail  to  appear  in  the  comp- 
lex  détails  of  Gothio  architeotare,  and  how  they  always  foand 
resouroes,  vfhen  it  was  neoessary  to  free  themselves  froa  diff- 
iculties  occurrin^  in  the  entirety  as  well  as  iia  the  smallest 
détails  of  their  constructions. 

CLAVÇTTS.  A  little  Key. 

This  name  is  éiven  to  a  little  iron  key  serviné  to  fasten 
the  end  of  a  boit,  (Art.  Boulon),  or  the  oanels  of  ^lass  ?findow3. 

Duriné  the  middle  aées  Windows  formed  by  coibinin^  élass  k 
kept  in  place  by  leads  were  set  in  panels  between  iron  bars  f 
fitted  with  utaples.  Little  keys  passiné  throuéh  thèse  staples 
were  intended  to  présent  the  displaoement  of  thèse  panels;  t 
thas  thèse  keys  could  fasten  the  edées  of  the  panels,  without 
oraekiné  the  élass,  to  the  horizontal  or  vertical  iron  bars, 
and  to  be  able  to  remove  thea  easily  in  case  of  repairs,  to 
them  was  éiven  the  form  indicated  in  fié.  7. (Arts.  Armature, 

Vitrail). 

Tn  caroentry,  tronwork  and  heavy  woodwork,  the  little  keys 
passed  throu^h  the  ends  of  rods  freauently  doubled  at  the  end; 
the  t»o  ends  bein^  recurved,  the  key  coulcl  no  longer  slip  out. 
(Fié.  2). 

CLiiîF.   Keystone*  Crown.  Boss. 
This  Word  is  applied  to  works  of  masonry  and  siénifies  the 
keystone  that  closes  an  arch,  set  on  a  vertical  Une  throuéh 
the  centre  of  that  arch.  There  are  keystones  only  in  round  a 
arches;  pointed  arches  beiné  formed  of  two  circular  arcs,  hâve 
only  imposts  of  voussoirs;  the  keystone  in  that  case  is  repl- 
aoed  by  a  .i^int. 

CLI^P  D'ARCHIVOLTE.  Keystone  of  an  Archivolt. 
The  Romans  and  before  them  the  Strascans  frequently  decora- 
ted  the  keystone  of  the  archivolt  in  the  richest  manner,  chi- 
efly  when  thèse  archivolte  surmounted  the  entrance  of  an  édi- 
fice or  the  orincipal  openiné  of  an  arch  of  triumoh.  The  key- 
stone in  that  case  was  a  sien  indicatiné  a  oassaée.  ^^veryone 
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T?riiEitive  raie,  viz: —  that  each  ornament  or  figure  must  be 
oomprised  within  ftae  voussoir.  There  are  very  few  exoeotions 
to  that  raie.  Still  en  the  western  portai  of  the  abbey  charoh 
of  3.  Denis  are  seen  the  fitfur&s  of  the  24  old  men  of  the  Ao- 
ooalyose  carveci  on  two  or  three  voussoirs,  and  consequently 
out  in  olaoe  after  settinrf.  The  voussoirs  of  Dlatbands  are  r 
rare  durin^  the  Romanesqae  and  Sothic  oeriods;  yet  in  some 
oro^inces  where  stone  for  buildiné  '^as  only  quarried  in  small 
dimensions,  it  was  necessary  to  use  lintels  of  doorways  comiDO- 
sed  of  voussoirs.  In  Beauvoisois  are  very  freqiently  found  ,1 
.iointed  lintels  of  doorways  belon^iné  to  the  12  th  centary; 
but  the  voussoirs  of  olatbands  ar  that  epooh  never  oresent  j 
joints  tendiné  to  a  centre  as  in  Roman  architecture;  they  are 
supported  in  their  piàees  by  means  of  indented  joints,  that 
make  slipoiné  impossible.  One  of  thèse  lintels  of  doorways  m 
may  be  seen  aloné  the  north  side  of  Churoh  3.  f?tienne  of  Beau- 
vais  (7).  The  difficulty  resultiné  from  the  cuttia^  and  sett- 
ind  of  platbands  out  thus  caused  in  the  13  th  century,  when  s 
stones  of  larée  volume  were  quarried,  that  men  abandoned  this 
comolicated  means  of  construction,  exeept  in  absolute  necess- 
ity,  for  examole  on  mantles  of  fireplaces;  in.  that  spécial  c 
case  the  woussoirs  of  mantles  are  eut  with  offsets  or  /vith  r 
radial  joints.  (Arts.  Appareil,  Cheminée). 

Tfhen  in  the  13  th  and  14  th  centuries  were  adopted  vaults 
with  pointed  arches  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  mouldinés, 
rounds,  fillets,  coves  and  hollows,  it  sometimes  occurred,  th 
that  the  impost  bein^  set  already  eut  accordiné  to  cùstom,  t 
the  mouldinés  of  the  voussoirs  did  not  exactly  accord  with  t 
those  of  the  imposts;  so  that  offsets  occurred.  ^or  example, 
the  round  A  of  the  voussoirs  (3)  does  not  accurately  fall  on 
the  round  B  of  the  impost;  the  stonecutters  perceived  this  d 
defect  in  cuttiné  and  set  «otraosition  voussoir  C  with  a  like 
ornament  or  leaf  on  the  mouldinés,  that  dis^uised  the  offset. 
There  exists  a  certain  number  of  second  voussoirs  and  of  imp- 
osts with  that^àdittion  fn  the  pointed  arches  of  the  vaults 
of  3.  i^azaire  of  Carcassonne  (be^innin^  of  the  14  th  century). 
fhat  is  then  a  certain  proof  of  the  cuttinc^  of  ail  members  of 
mouldin^s  before  settin^.  3ometimes  also  the  voussoirs  possess 
members  of  mouldinés,  that  the  stonecutters  did  not  take  the 
précaution  to  reserve  on  the  imposts.  Then  a  head  or  a  flower 
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I 
This  rule  is  obeyed  in  such  an  absolute  manner,  that  when  in   I 

the  same  arch  the  voaasoira  are  of  uaequal  thiokneas,  the  or- 

nament  oonforoas   to  the  dimensions  of  each  stone  ?Tithout  deran- 

^iné  the  symmetriir  of  the  décoration. 

?iû.   3  explains  what  ia  stated  hère. 

ootnetimes  aboat  the  end  of  the  12  th  centary  the  vouasoirs 
of  moulded  arches  are  in  pairs  charéed  vfith  an  ornament.  This 
arrangement  is  fréquent  in  the  monaments  of  Auvergne»  Thus  t 
the  Dointed  arches  of  the  soath  ooroh  of  the  oathedral  of  Puy- 
en-Velay  (40,  «rhich  date  from  the  middle  of  the  12  th  century, 
are  oornoosed  of  voassoirs  alternately  moulded  and  sculptured. 
The  soath  oortal  of  the  ohuroh  of  H'nnezat  near  Riom,  of  a  la- 
ter  eooch  (be^inniné  of  the  1^  th  century)  oreseits  a  similar 
arrangement  in  its  archivolt. (5) .  Tn  that  province,  the  south 
of  France,  and  even  in  5aréandy,  ^rhen  the  nature  of  the  mater- 
ials  oermits,  the  voassoirs  of  arches  are  cat  in  stone  of  t'^o 
colors.  The  consoraction  bein^  made  apparent  thas  contributes 
to  the  décoration,  vvithout  haviné  recourse  to  sculpture  or  to 
aoplied  oaintin^. 

Durin^  the  couese  of  the  12  th  centurv,  oarticularly  in  Be- 
auvoisois  and  Normandy,  the  voassoirs  of  archivolts  are  holl- 
owed  30  as  to  oresent  interlacinés  of jztèèatf9;,of  broken  rounds 
and  ewen   of  sculotured  ornaments.  In  the  Anélo-^orman  archit- 
ecture of  that  eooch  are  found  the  most  comolicated  combinat- 
ions  and  the  best  hollo;fs.  The  two  latéral  portais  of  the  wes- 
tern façade  of  the  cathedral  of  Rouen,  whose  oiers  and  archi- 
volts date  from  about  ll60,  furnish  us  with  the  richest  exanc- 
les  of  thèse  eut  voassoirs,  hollovred,  and  carved  with  rare  d 
delioacy  and  précision. 

Hère  are  two  roses  of  thèse  voussoirs,  thèse  reoresent  at  A 
oresent  a  row  of  entirely  open  interlaced  leaves,  behind  whi- 
ch  the  sculotors  hâve  had  oatience  to  ohisel  the  palm  leaves 
that  cover  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  as  indicated  by  the  sect- 
ion f?.  At  C  is  traced  the  bottom  of  the  holloTv;  at  D  are  the 
oalmatiums,  and  at  i  are  the  perforated  floia^e  contained  ex- 
actly  in  the  panel  of  the  voussoir.  The  other  row  of  voussoi- 
rs represented  at  ?   présents  designs  sunk  into  the  panels; 
that  sort  of  décoration  sunk  deeply  clives  the  section  G.  Later 
the  sorolls  of  foliacé  anè  more  frequentlv  fif^ures,  decorate 
the  voussoirs  of  archivolts,  but  always  observinç^  the  orimit- 
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as  iadioated  by  Pié.  1.  The  tank  was  filled  with  ^ra/el  and 
oharcoal.  Water  was  drawn  from  the  listern  throaéh  a  hole  pi- 
erced  in  the  vaalt,  fitted  with  oarb,  windlass  and  bucket.  C 
Cisterns  always  had  an  overflow  pipe  and  sometimes  a  daot  for 
emptyin^  them.  We  hâve  noted  in  mediaeval  cisterns,  that  the 
overfl»*  pipe  is  so  looated,  that  the  water  does  not  rise  ab- 
overthe  sprinéiné  of  the  vaalt. 

GLAVSAU.   Voussoir. 

Nam.e  ç^iven  to  one  of  the  stones  eut  in  sfedée  ëhap^,  that 
form  aroh  or  olatband,  and  are  foand  between  the  impost  and 
keystone.  Mediaeval  constructors  ha7ené  employed  the  .iointed 
olatband  only  exoeptionally,  we  shall  firét  oonsider  7oassoirs 
of  arches.  As  a  général  rule,  the  section  of  a  voussoir  is  al- 
ways  normal  to  the  curve  of  the  arch;  in  other  terœs,  the  vo- 
ussoir mast  be  oat  acoordin^  to  the  direction  of  the  radias  of 
the  arch^(Art.  Construction) ►  Voussoirs  in  the  architecture  of 
the  middle  a^es  always  havtn^  cet  intrados  and  extrados  with 
rare  exceptions,  it  follows  that  the  voussoirs  of  an  arch  are 
ail  of  the  same  form  and  dimensions,  as  oroved  by  F'ï^.  1.  At 
are  the  imposts,  B  the  keystone,  C  the  voussoirs. 

During  the  first  centuries  of  the  middle  af^es  in  France,  o 
one  frequently  finds  stone  voussoirs  alternatiné  with  bricks 
in  arches.  This  was  a  relie  of  the  traditions  of  Roman  const- 
ruction of  the  late  emoire.  The  windo/rs  of  the  Lower  "York  of 
Beauvais,  whose  construction  orobably  dates  back  to  the  B  th 
century  hâve  their  arches  thus  composed  of  stone  voussoirs 
separated  by  one  or  twocbricks.  (2).  Thus  was  obtained  ornam- 
entation  at  little  oost.  The  voussoirs  of  arches  often  recei- 
ved  moaldinés  datiné  from  the  12  th  century;  until  that  epoch 
they  are  f^enerally  eut  with  sharp  angles  or  sometimes  as  half 
cylinders.-  (Art.  Arc).  Members  of  Roman  architecture  in  its 
décline  are  very  much  loaded  with  ornaments;  not  only  capitals 
of  friezes  are  covered  by  them,  bat  even  the  oolumns  afidtbhe 
arohivolts  aapported  by  them.  The  ornaments  most  commonly  oar- 
ved  on  the  arohivolts  durin^  the  12  th  century  are  billets, 
sawteeth,  ohess-boards,  bezants,  ziôzaés,  frets,  interlacinâs , 
etc.  Thèse  ornaments  are  always  composed  in  the  heiéht  of  ea- 
ch  voussoir,  so  as  to  be  able  to  carve  them  before  settiné, 
and  to  fit  them  end  to  eni,  formin^  a  oontinaous  décoration. 
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Xo\e  2. p. 2^8.  S.ee  Prêt»  ^c-*  ct\\ois.  aie  Xormonà\.e,  X)^  îtoxvc\«- 
c\ue  )à\,c\\e\.  v.iv^w 

Some  oenseteries  of  ^reat  oities  were  ^erv  riohly  decorated 
by  oloisters,  on  whose  walls  are  painted  the  danee  of  the  dead, 
the  le^end  of  the  three  dead  and  the  three  ali?e,  the  scènes 
of  the  Passion  of  oup  Lord»  Howerer  duriné  the  middle  a^Jes  o 
cemetertes  indeoendent  of  the  charches  were  the  exception;  t 
they  did  not  forai  a  complète  stracture,  as  in  îtaly;  they  were 
scarcely  more  than  an  enclosure  within  which  the  aées  aooamu- 
lated  without  order  private  monuments,  oortions  of  ^alleries, 
small  chapels,  crosses,  ossuaries,  little  straotares  of  ail 
sorts.  The  monumental  cemetery  arranéed  in  symmetrical  fashi- 
on  only  belonéed  to  iJôli^ioua  establishments,  and  when  not  a 
simple  enclosure,  it  then  becomes  the  arrangement  of  the  clo- 
ister.  (Art.  Cioitre). 
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;iROOWALLATIO>î  3T  CONTRAVALLATTON,  LIGNES  DB. 
Double  enclosiné  lines  of  Fortifications. 
Ditches  with  or  without  ramoarts  of  earth  and  palisades,  t 
that  besieéers  oonstruoted  arouad  an  inyested  olace,  in  order 
ta  shelter  themselves  from  sorties  or  from  aid  from  ouhside, 
and  to  eatirely  shut  up  the  besieéed.  (Arts.  Architecture  Mil- 
itaire, Château,  Sie^e). 

OITÇR^E.   Gistern.   Tank. 

A  réceptacle  desiéned  to  collect  and  préserve  rainwater.  A 
Ab)reys  and  castles  of  the  middle  a^es,  often  iocated  on  hiÈh 
hills  ifithout  natural  sorin^sî  this  lack  of  water  was  soppl- 
ied  by  cisterns  eat  in  the  rock  or  built  of  masonry,  in  whioh 
i»as  led  by  conduits  the  rainwater  falliné  on  the  roofs  of  the 
buildings  and  the  areas  of  the  courts. 

The  cloister  of  the  abbey  of  Wezelay  possesses  a  fine  cist- 
ern  of  the  12  th  centary,  oomposed  of  two  yaulted  aisles  sup- 
ported  by  a  row  of  small  sqàape~*Diers.  That  cistern  was  not 
the  only  one  belonêin^  to  the  abbey;  they  were  ail  eut  in  the 
pookiand  carefully  ooated  inside.  ^early  ail  cisterns  of  the 
middle  aées  were  provided  with  a  tank  destined  to  firsb  rece- 
ive  the  water,  and  to  dischar^e  it  ourified  into  the  cistern. 
fov   this  Durpose  a  tank  was  olaoed  above  the  bottom  of  the 
cistern,  composed  of  a  trouéh  oierced  by  holes  in  the  aides. 
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of  the  deceased. 

When  charches  coald  be  bailt  on  the  ^roand,  oien  desired  to 
be  interred,  if  not  withinctheir  walls,  whioh  was  not  permit- 
ted  in  the  first  centaries,  at  least  as  near  as  possible  to 
their  ?ralls,  beneath  the  eaves  of  the  roof,  and  thèse  churoh- 
es  were  soon  sarrouaded  b7  vast  fields  of  rest.  But  in  popal- 
ous  cities,  men  did  not  delay  to  reco^nize  the  inconveniences 
and  e¥en  dangers  of  that  oustb».  Charohes  mast  éroao  around 
themselves  certain  necessary  dépendances  in  the  midst  of  cit- 
ies enolosed  by  walls,  ^roand  became  scarce  as  population  in- 
creased,  and  it  was  neoessary  to  retain  those  enclosures  sole- 
ly  devoted  to  the  barial  of  the  dead.  To-rard  the  end  of  the 
12  th  century,  the  charches  commenced  to  receive  beneath  their 
oavements  the  bodies  of  their  bishoos,  abbots,  canons,  then 
orinces  and  lords,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  13  th  century  e 
even  those  of  lay  oommoners  safficiently  rich  to  obtain  that 
favor.  In  the  country  àûé   the  little  cities,  the  charohes  re- 
tained  their  cemeteries  arouad  their  ifalls.  Thèse  cemeteries 
opdinarily  oontained  .besides  the  tombs,  a  chapel,  a  oulpit  a 
and  a  lantern  of  he  dead. (Arts.  Chapelle,  Shaire  a  Prêcher, 
Lanterne  des  Morts).  Sometimes  oorticos  erected  alon^  the  wa- 
Ils  of  the  enclosare  served  as  walks,  and  as  burial  olaces  r 
reserved  for  pri^ile^ed  families.  In  the  vicinity  of  ^reat  c 
cities  or  frequently  under  the  shelter  of  thsir  walls,  it  was 
neoessary  to  establish  cemeteries,  those  surroundin^  tbe  char- 
ches not  bein^  sufficient,  or  orivate  habitations  havin^  érad- 
ually  encroached  on  the  consecrated  around.  Tose  cemeteries 
mast  be  enclosed,  which  most  freqaently  ser^ed  at  niéht  as  a 
retreat  for ncpiminals  and  prostitates;  thus  they  became  asyl- 
anas.  Durin^  war  cemeteries  in  the  country  îrere  reéarded  by 
the  peasants  as  inviolable  enclosures;  they  deposited  there 
their  farminé  imolements,  furnitare  and  even  cattle.  (Old  Fr- 

enoh  poem). 

Ko\c  \. p. 9,^8.  îlomon  de  Eose.  Verse  \^,^1^^    e\  aeç\. 

At  niéht  the  lantern  of  the  dead,  a  sort  of  hollcw  column 

at  the  tOD  of  which  burned  a  lairio,  warned  stranéers  that  it 

was  a  field  of  reBt,  That  lantern  was  also  desi^ned  to  exorcise 

aoparitions  af 'e?il  soirits,  vaioires,  man-wolves,  that  caased 

terror  amon^  the  peoples  of  the  Morth  and  West.  (Old  ^rench 

^   2 
text). 
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mincin^  Christ  ifith  effeminate  face,  perfumed  hair  and  slo^é- 
ish  walk.  la  our  time  hâve  been  soaéht  purer  inspirations.  B 
Bat  perhaps  our  artists  woald  do  îrisely  to  ^o  occasionally  to 
see  the  Christs  of  Chartres,  Amiens  and  Paris;  if  thèse  visits 
do  not  produce  neif  masterpieoes,  they  ifill  avoid  that  pale  a 
and  sickly  counteDanoe,  that  men  are  pleased  to  ûive   to  the 
3a7iour  today,  those  visionary,  undecided  and  wearied  features, 
rather  sad  thaa  serious,  that  bearin^  rather  famished  than  ^ 
éraceful.  Certainly  the  readiné  of  the  Gospels  is  very  far  f 
from  traoind  tnentally  suoh  a  oortrait.  The  motto  of  the  midd- 
le  aées,  ''Christ  oonguers.  Christ  reiéns,  and  Christ  commanda,  " 
however  triumphant  it  may  be,  is  made  to  ele7ate  the  atatuary, 
and  leave  a  livin^  and  frank  imoression  in  the  soûls  of  the 
faithfal,  ^hile  the  si^ht  of  an  eraaciate3,  ooor  and  weakly  n 
nature  insoires  coatempt  in  snerdetic  soûls  and  even   weakens 
feeble  ones. 


^TMITT^R?.   Cemetery. 

A  Gonsecrated  enclosure  in  which  are  interred  the  dead.  Tt 
^83  customary  amon^  Greeks  and  Romans  to  burn  the  oorpses,  to 
Dlace  their  ashes  in  urns  of  marble,  atone,  terra  ootta,  or  i n 
sarooDhaéuses,  ani  to  deoosit  thèse  remains  'in  monuments  erec- 
ted  in  memopy  of  the  deeeased,  or  in  excavations  eut  in  the 
rock.  Antique  cities  like  Syracuse,  Akra^as,  Athens  and  Rome 
are  still  surpounded  by  numerous  excavations  or  by  monuments 
serving  as  the  last  dwellin^  for  the  dead  of  the  city.  The  f 
fipst  Christians  did  not  burn  the  coroses.  How  could  then  hâ- 
ve done  so?  At  Roma  takiné  refuse  in  the  oatacombs,  vast  inc- 
ient  quarries,  where  they  celebrated  their  holy  mysteries,  t 
they  desired  to  deoosit  the  remains  of  their  martyrs  and  the- 
ir brothers  in  religion  dyin^  naturally.  For  that  ourpose  th- 
ey cat  in  the  walls  of  those  vast  éalleries  cavities  of  the 
size  of  the  humau  body,  and  after  haviné  deposited  the  bodies, 
they  sealed  iip  the  openiné  either  with  a  slab  of  stone  or  of 
marble,  or  by  means  of  a  simple  masonry  wall.  Thus  the  idea 
of  bein^  buried  near  places  consecrated  to  worship  took  root 
amons?  the  first  Christians. 

3.  Au^ustine  says  in  his  book;  "On   the  care  to  be  taken  of 
the  dead,"  that  to  bury  the  lead  oerson  near  monuments  erectei 
to  the  memory  of  the  martyrs  will  be  profitable  to  the  soûl 
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the  13  th  centary  the  érand  figures  of  the  Christ-man  or  tria- 
mohant  piaoed  on  the  oortals  of  churchea  beoome  rare.  The  se- 
ulptors  aopear  to  éive  the  Drinoioal  place  to  the  Holy  7irôin, 
and  Christ  is  rele^ated  to  leéendary  sabjeots,  or  if  he  apoe- 
ars  as  trimnobant,  his  dimensions  but  slidhtl?  exoeed  those 
of  thecother  personasJes.  He  is  reoresented  as  a  bast  risiné 
from  clouds,  at  the  too  of  the  tympanam  or  in  the  bosses  of 
vaalts,  îfhile  the  représentation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  oocupies 
the  chief  olaoe  until  the  16  th  oentary.  (Art.  Vierge).  The 
tyoes  of  the  ^aviour  beiné  lost  at  the  end  of  the  13  th  oent- 
ary,  îfe  do  not  hâve  to  consider  them  hère;  thèse  figures  ret- 
urn  to  stataary.  Por  Christ  cracified,  we  refer  our  readers 
to  Art.  Crucifix.  Paintin^  follows  the  saae  phases  as  sculpt- 
ure in  the  représentation  of  Jésus  Christ,  more  slovrly  it  is 
true,  duriné  the  middle  âges  in  France  that  art  bein^  a  half 
century  behind  sculpture.  But  at  the  end  of  the  13  th  century 
Byzantine  traditions  are  entirely  abandoned  in  oaintin^,  .iust 
as  in  sculDture.  They  are  seen  to  oersist  longer  in  îtaly,  a 
and  the  Christ  of  Cio.tto,  Crcaéna,  Buffelmacco,  ^imon  Memrni, 
still  retain  somethiné  of  the  nrimitive  type.  This  respect  f 
for  ancient  form  ^oes  much  farther  amon^  Ttalians;  ne   find 
traces  of  it  amoné  the  oain.ters  of  the  Renaissance,  but  which 
has  retained  nothtn^  of  the  hieratic  art  of  Cimabue  or  of  his 
oredecessors.  Titian  knew  hon   to  ^ive  to  his  figures  of  Christ 
that  calmness,  nobility,  Grandeur,  that  countenance  above  hn- 
manity,  that  we  admire  in  our  beautiful  statues  of  the  12  th 
century  and  the  beéinniné  of  the  13  th,  ;vhich  did  not  oreFent 
that  éreat  artist  from  executiné  the  fsaintiné  of  his  time,  and 

in  whiçh  he  certainly  did  not  seek  archaeolo^ical  imimation. 

not 
It  is  éiven  to  ail  artists  to  attain  that  hei^ht,  and  we  sho- 

uld  refrain  from  reproaohiné  those,  who  for  three  centuries 

hâve  executed  paintinés  or  sacred  sculpture;  but  oerhaps  what 

one  has  the  riéht  to  reauire  from  them  is  the  study  of  those 

types  so  admirably  interpreted  in  some  works  of  the  middle  a 

aées,  especially  in  France.  Since  the  Renaissance,  men  hâve 

Dleased  to  oaint  Christ  either  as  handsome  or  terrible.  Mich- 

elanéîelo  in  his  last  .iudément  made  Christ  a  sort  of  Hercules 

in  wrath,  «rho  stru^éles  on  his  throne,  ard  occuoies  himself 

exclusively  with  the  damned,  that  he  sends  with  furious  éest- 

ures  to  ail  the  devils.  Then  caine  the  Christ-ADollo,  then  the 
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definitely  adopted.  Then  he  is  clothed  in  the  loné  tunio  aad 
the  mantle;  he  holds  the  book  in  the  left.hand  and  blesses  w 
ifith  the  riéht;  hia  feet  orash  the  head  of  the  draéon  and  the 
basilisk,  imaées  of  the  démon,  Amoné  thèse  figures  still  pre- 
served  notf  in  very  small  namber,  thanks  to  the  iooaoolasts  of 
the  16  th  and  l7  th  centuries,  the  most  beautiful,  and  whose 
character  most  nearly  acoroaches  the  Byzantine  type  without 
haviné  its  dryness,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  statue  of  the  Chr- 
ist-man  of  the  oathedral  of  ^iniens.  Fié,  4  ii?es  it  as  a  whole; 
not  that  we  hooe  to  oresent  in  a  sketch  the  appearance  of  Gr- 
andeur and  of  nobility  of  that  remarkable  statue,  for  this  is 
only  an  indication.  The  type  of  the  head  of  the  God  of  Amiens 
presented  in  orofile  (5)  merits  the  entire  attention  of  statu- 
aries.  This  sculoture  is  treated  like  the  so-oalled  Séinetan 
heads;  the  same  simplicity  of  modelin^,  purity  of  contours, 
broad  and  refined  exécution  at  the  same  time.  Thèse  are  inde- 
ed  the  characters  indicated  in  the  mention  above;  combinaticn 
of  sweetness  and  firmness;  éravity  without  sadness^  That  head 
is  more  remarkable  than  the  heads  of  the  apostles  near  it,  a 
and  «fhich  nere   executed  at  the  same  time,  are  far  from  presen- 
tiné  that  divine  nobleness.  Those  are  men,  even  Dortraits,  in 
most  of  which  are  foand  the  Picard  type.  The  artist  fiho   exec- 
uted the  figure  of  Ghrist  then  followed  the  oonsecrated  type, 
and  ?fith  the  flexibility  of  talent  pertainin^  to  the  sculpte- 
ra of  that  epoch,  he  knew  ho??  to  distinéuish  from  ail  the  sta- 
tue of  Christ,  éiving  him  features  and  a  countenance  above  t 
the  human  models  at  his  disoosal..  But  the  limit  between  the 
hieratic  and  the  imitative  are  is  easily  oassed  over  by  ail 
artistic  peoples;  they  do  not  loné  remain  at  it.  The  Greeks 
of  antiquity  oassed  it  in  some  years;  it  v?as  the  same  in  Fra- 
nce, Already  about  the  middle  of  the  13  th  century,  the  rep- 
résentations of  Christ  hâve  lost  that  saoerhuman  nobility;  t 
the  soulptors  devoted  themselves  to  the  imitation  of  nature, 
losiné  siéht  of  the  primitive  type,  makiné  the  3on  of  God  a 
beautiful  man  with  mild  looks,  smiliné  mouth,  beard  careful- 
ly  curled  and  curly  hair,  slender  limbs  and  an  affeoted  pose. 
In  the  15  th  century  thèse  defects,  at  least  in  our  opinion, 
fell  into  exaééeration,  and  the  last  traditions  were  lost  in 
the  search  for  détails,  in  an  elaborate  exécution  of  a  certa- 
in affected  ^race.  It  must  also  be  sai^,  that  from  the  ewi   to 
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Christ  in  élory,  ffas  likewise  abandoned  the  costume  asfl  the  (j 
oriental  treatment.  Yet  the  tyoe  of  the  featares  éiven  to  Cîr- 
ist  es  modified  sonaewhat;  the  faoe  is  shorter,  the  hair  beoo- 
mes  iiavy  on  the  teraoles  instead  of  lat,  the  eyes  are  less  open 
and  the  mouth  less  refinedj  the  features  acDroximate  more  to 
huianity,  alread  is  felt  the  iaflaenoe  of  western  realism,  th 
that  replaces  the  consecrated  types»  The  éreat  Ohrist  of  the 
.iadément  on  the  portai  of  the  cathedral  of  Paris  merits  study 
in  that  respect»  That  figure  is  further  very  beantiful  and  bas 
nothiné  hieratic.  And  in  that  resoeot  ite   must  mention  hère  a 
remarkable  fact.  In  takin^  up  the  siabstractures  of  the  chapels 
situated  at  the  north  of  that  charoh,  chapels  whose  coastract- 
ion  cannot  be  later  than  123*:)  or  1240,  we  hâve  found  fragments 
of  a  colossal  Christ  evidently  cominé  from  a  ^reat  tympanum, 
?rith  traces  of  the  four  animais  and  of  the  book.  That  sculpt- 
ure belonéed  to  the  last  years  of  the  12  th  centary, tanSebas- 
^reàA-.benatf  riÉ-the  exécution.  Tt  is  then  neoessary  for  the 
types  adoftéd  by  the  12  th  centary  to  be  re.ieoted  by  the  13 
th,  for  it  to  be  deoided  sonae  years  later,  when  the  orincioal 
Dortal  was  erected  abcSut  1220,  to  destroy  such  imoortant  sculp- 
ture and  to  substitute  for  it  .*hat  ^e   see  today»  ^urther,  it 
is  well  to  note  a^ain  hère,  that  the  Christ  of  the  tymoanum 
of  the  orincioal  oortal  of  ^otre  Dame  of  Paris,  as  well  as  t 
the  statue  of  the  angel  holding  the  nails  and  the  spear,  aop- 
ear  in  exécution  somewhat  later  than  ail  the  statuary  of  that 
Dortal,  and  that  thèse  figures  are  not  carved  in  the  tympanuii, 
but  are  statues  olaced  beside  each  other  on  the  lintels  and 
connected  by  a  layer  of  mortar.  Therefore  in  the  13  th  century 
there  was  a  decided  will  amon^  the  hiéh  oler^y  to  modifjr  the 
types  of  Christ  in  élory,  saored  until  then.  Christ  in  élory 
must  no  lonéer  appear  except  as  on  the  day  of  judément.  ïïe  h 
hâve  thou^ht  it  /rell  to  enlarée  on  this  fabtï'othat  appears  to 
us  of  éreat  importance  for  the  history  of  art. 

Bat  vrhile  the  sculptors  modified  thus  Byzantine  traditions 

of  Christ  triumphant,  they  must  at  the  same  time  exécute  sta- 
ih 


►r  unris 
rUes  of 


tues  of  Christ-man,  the  Christ  on  earth,  teachiné  in  the  midst 
of  his  apostles.  Thus  is  he  reproduced  on  the  mullions  of  the 
Dortals  of  most  of  our  Prenoh  cathedrals.  Tt  ftas  scarcely  be- 
fore  the  13  th  century, that  this  reoresentation  of  Christ  was 
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bT  the  oainters  of  the  11  th,  12  th  and  13  th  oentaries  vary 
Infinitely,  which  does  not  allow  the  assamotion,  that  io  the 
ïïest  oertaia  symbolical  colors  ffere  adopted  for  the  vestments 
of  gaored  oersonaéea.  Suriné  the  course  of  the  12  th  century. 
Christ  triamphant.  whether  oainted  or  soalptored,  is  nearly 
always  represeated  as  surpounded  by  the  four  siens  of  the  ev- 
an^elists,  the  aoostlôs  or  the  twenty  four  old  men.  At  Vezelay 
the  apostles  are  aeated  arouad  him.  (Art.  Aootre).  At  the  wes- 
tern Dortal  of  Notre  Da^e  pf  Chartres,  îrhose  tympanum  dates 

the 
from  aboat  IISO,  there  are  four  animais,  the  apostles  anf  the 

old  men  of  the  Apocalyose,  At  3.  Savin  there  are  in  the  paint- 
in^  the  four  animais, that  accompany  the  circular  halo  of  the 
Son  of  God,  At  the  oathedral  of  Autun  (aboat  1150',  there  are 
the  apostles,  anéels  and  démons,  the  last  .iudéement,  the  wei- 
éhiné  of  soûls.  At  the  south  portai  of  the  church  of  woissac, 
saie  eoooh.  Christ  has  a  square  crown;  his  bust  alone  is  eno- 
losed  by  the  elonéated  nimbus;  at  his  feet  are  the  lion  and  t 
the  ox;  beside  his  shoulders  are  the  anéel  and  the  eaéle;  two 
angels  of  oolossal  dimensions  stand  at  ri^ht  and  left;  then 
ooie  the  24  old  men  beneath  his  feet  and  behind  the  two  anée- 
ls^(.rt»  Tympan).  Hère  Christ  holds  a  closed  i)Ook  in  the  left 
hand  and  blesses  '^ith  the  ri^ht,  as  at  the  portai  of  Chartres: 
^hile  at  Vezelay  anj  at  Autun  he  has  the  hands  extended  and 
open.  Tt  is  certain  that  darin^  the  12  th  century  the  dominant 
idea  of  the  sculoturs,  when  they  reoresented  Shrist  in  his  û 
élory,  v»as  to  approach  the  vision  of  S.  John.  Tn  the  13  th  œn- 
tary  Christ  in  ^lory  is  represented  duriné  the  last  .iudéemeat; 
he  is  half  nude  and  shojrs  his  wounds:  around  him  are  anéels 
holding  the  instruments  of  the  Passion,  sometimes  also  the  s 
aun  and  moon;  at  his  feet  are  developed  the  scènes  of  the  rés- 
urrection afidothe -'séparation  of  the  c^ood  from  the  wicked.  Thus 
he  is  représente!  on  the  principal  portai  of  the  cathedral  of 
Paris,  the  south  portai  of  the  cathedral  of  Chartres,  the  north 
Dortal  of  the  cathedral  of  Bordeaux,  the  west  oortal  of  the 
cathedral  of  Amiens,  etc.  Then  the  four  animais  only  occupy  a 
wery  secondary  olace  or  entirely  disappear.  The  Prence  cler^ 
of  the  13  th  century  had  evidently  desired  to  adoot  the  scène 
of  the  .iud^ement,  much  more  dramitic,  much  more  easily  ander- 
stood  by  the  multitude,  than  the  visions  of  "S.  John.  Tn  aban- 
donint?  the  Byzantine  traditions  for  the  manner  of  reoresentin^^ 
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cathedral  of  Puy-en-7elay  soise  years  since  approach  even  more 
to  the  Greek  types.  This  is  not  to  state  that  we  répara-thé 
paintin^s  of  3.  Savin  or  of  Puy  as  haviaé  been  exeouted  by  S 
Greek  artists;  on  the  contrary  it  is  certain  that  they  are  t 
the  work  of  western  painters-  The  dranitio  pose  bas  nothin^ 
of  the  Byzantine;  it  is  only  the  method,  in  the  procédures  : 
and  3ome  types,  like  that  of  Christ,  that  the  trace  of  the  a 
arts  of  the  Sast  makes  itself  felt.  Pi^*  2  will  disoense  «rith 
ioa^  discussions  of  that  sab.iect.  ^e   shall  ha^e  occasion  to 
retura  to  thèse  influences  of  schools  in  the  Art,  Peinture. 

Particularly  in  the  représentations  of  Christ  triomphant  in 
the  midst  of  his  élory,  it  is  neoe  sary  to  study  the  appearance 
rfiven  to  the  3oœ  of  ^od  durin^  the  middle  aées|  for  in  treat- 
iné  this  sab.ject  the  artists  hâve  undertaken  to  render  the  fa 
face  and  the  pose  ^iven  to  the  Sayrioor  by  tradition. 

Darin^  the  Romanesaue  oeriod  and  antil  the  end  of  the  12  th 
century  Christ  triutnohant,  represented  in  sculpture  or  oaint- 
ing,  is  ordinarily  enclosed  by  an  elonéated  nimbus,  as  reores - 
ented  in  ?i§.    1,  which  does  not  exclude  the  oross-shaped  halo 
about  the  head.  Tn  oaintinés,  for  example  as  at  ^.  ^avin,  the 
halo  surroundin^  the  body  of  Christ  triumphant ^is  often  cirai - 
lar;  ife   do  not  know  it  with  that  form  in  the  scalotured  repr- 
ésentations. Further  thèse  rules  are  not  without  exceotions. 
ïn  the  cryot  of  the  cathedral  of  Auxerre  exists  a  paintiné, 
orobably  from  the  end  of  the  11  th  century,  that  shows  Christ 
triumohant  on  horsebaok  (3)  acoordin^  to  a  vision  of  3-  John. 
It  is  placed  on  a  éreat  cross  ornamented  by  painted  éems  and 
covers  the  vault.  In  the  four  spaces  left  between  the  arms  of 
the  cross  are  four  anéels  also  on  horsesj  the  head  of  Christ 
alone  is  haloed.-  It  is  trae  that  the  cross  may  pass  for  a  sien 
of  triumph  aad  take  the  place  of-^a  éreat  halo.  In  thèse  two 
oainted  représentations  the  hair  of  the  Saviour  is  blond  and 
the  beard  black.  The  vestments  of  the  Christ  of  3.  Savin  are 
colored  thus;  the  robe  is  ^reen  with  a  white  border,  the  man- 
tle  is  yellow;  the  border  of  the  robe  over  the  chest  is  redd- 
ish-brown  with  white  ornaments.  The  halo  is  red  crossed  by 
white.  The  robe  of  the  Christ  of  Auxerre  is  white  bordered  by 
reddish-brown,  the  mantle  is  liéht  blue  on  the  shoulders,  red- 
dish-brown  bordered  by  yellow  over  the  chest;  the  halo  is  blue 
crossed  by  red.  The  colors  of  the  vestments  ç^iven  to  Christ 
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nO^.  Çqt\  i,  p.  SOI»  aoa,  l,See  Ico^xot.  cVTe\.  £^àTOT\.p.228. 

We  ^ive  (l)  a  copy  of  that  sculpture,  sinéalar  bat  at  the 
same  time  imposiaé.  This  Christ  is  diad  in  a  loni  floatiné 
robe,  folded  in  small  plaits  acoordiné  to  a  very  ancient  ori- 
ental custoiB  retained  until  our  days.  The  breeze  seems  to  li- 
ft the  lon^  folds  of  this  robe.  The  inantle  in  nothin«  recalls 
the  Greek  or  Roman  maatle,  neither  in  form  nor  in  mode  of  weap-  i 
iné»  The  neck  is  bare;  the  sleeves  of  the  tunio  are  wiàe,    sl- 
i?^htly  divided  at  their  ends  and  very  open.  As  for  the  face 
of  the  Son  of  God,  it  présents  a  type  entirely  ne»  then  for 
the  West.-  The  eyes  are  sli^htly  raised  at  their  ends  and  are 
projectin^r  the  cheeks  are  lontf  and  flat?  the  nose  very  déli- 
cate and  straiéht,  the  mouth  small  with  thin  lips.  The  hair 
conforiDS  to  the  description  of  Lentalus  and  the  beard  is  short, 
safficient,  silky  and  divided  in  two  points. 

This  type,  perhaps  one  first  introduoed  into  France  at  the 
end  of  the  11  th  or  beéinniné  of  the  12  th  centuries,  must  h 
hâve  been  re^arded  at  that  time  as  a  reniarkable  work,  for  we 
see  it  reproduced,  but'by  coarse  artists,  on  the  tympanum  of 
the  oathedral  at  Autun,  some  years  later  than  the  nave  of  Ve- 
zelay,  then  at  the  abbey  of  Charlieu,  and  finaily  in  many  sec- 
ondary  churches;  but  in  such  distribution  it  loses  its  Byzan- 
tine character  and  résumes  somethin^  of  the  old  Roman  tradit- 
ions» î?vidently  the  native  sculotors,  ^hile  desiriné  to  irait- 
ate  thèse  sculotures  imoorted  amon$  them,  ooald  not  entirely 
abandon  the  old  methods  and  only  œodified  them.  This  Byzanti- 
ne art  was  not  suited  to  the  ifestern  peoples;  it  was  too  hier- 
aticï  the  observation  of  nature,  the  need  of  imitation,  of  t 
truth,  the  love  for  the  dramatic,  must  exert  a  salutary  effect 
at  first,  déplorable  /rhen  it  falls  into  excess.  ïet   that  int- 
roduction of  a  forei^n  art  had  a  éreat  resuit;  it  formed  $ood 
workmen,  for  that  fii^ure  of  Christ  of  which  a  copy  bas  just  b 
been  éiven,i3  executed  with  a  wern   remarkable  manual  skill, 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  reliefi  there  is  felt  a  complète 
art,  althou^h  subject  to  a  hieratic  form.  What  was  oroduced 
in  France  for  sculpture  war  likejfise  produced  for  paintin^. 
The  frescos  of  the  abbey  church  of  3.  Savin  near  Poitiers, 
that  dates  from  nearly  the  same  eooch  as  the  relief  of  Vezelay, 
dénote  oronounced  Byzantine  influence,  at  least  in  the  reores- 
entation  of  sacrei  personacîes;  those  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
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souéht  to  reorodace  thèse  features,  this  pure  and  thin  oount- 
enanoe;  they  sotnetimes  saoceeded.  In  Pranoe  until  aboat  the 
end  of  the  11  th  oentupy  the  représentations  of  Christ  are 
tolerably  coarse,  like  ail  the  western  oaintiné  and  soalpture 
before  that  epooh,  impressed  by  Roman  op  Byzantine  traditions, 
aooordinrf  to  whether  the  sohools  of  soaloture  were  subjected 
to  one  or  the  other  of  thèse  t»fo  inflaenoes.  Except  some  oha- 
raoteristio  points,  like  the  lenéth  of  the  hair,  the  bare  feet, 
the  oross-shaped  halo,  the  ^estare  and  the  oresenoe  of  some 
acoessories,  the  book  of  the  Gospels  or  the  élobe,  the  fiéar- 
es  of  Christ  do  not  présent  a  uniform  type;  they  are  bearded 
or  beardless,  clothed  in  the  simple  tanic,  lonf  or  doablei  t 
the  mantle  approaches  the  Greek  mantle  or  the  Roman  toéa.  But 
at  the  end  of  the  11  th  oeatury,  the  rieh  Prenoh  abbeys,  that 
had  freqaeatlrelations  with  Lombardy,  where  had  éathered  a  33 
sohool  <3Î   Greek  artists,  and  even   with  the  5ast,  invited  to 
their  monasteries  painters  aid  soulptars,  who  soon  formed  in 
France  a  school  that  excelled  its  masters  (Art.-  Statuaire) , 
and  passed  throu^h  a  loné  and  brilliant  oareer.  Those  artists 
not  only  introduoed  amon^  us  the  practioe  of  art,  but  also  t 
type  forma  already  loa^  consecrated  in  the  East:  types  soon 
modified  by  lestern  Genius,  without  entirely  standerin^  from 
them.  And  to  speak  hère  only  of  the  représentation  of  Christ, 
ne   see  on  the  internai  portai  of  the  oelebrated  church  of  Ve- 
zelay  an  immense  tympanum  in  the  midst  of  which  is  represent- 
ed  the  Saviour  in  his  ^lory,  sarrounded  by  the  t^elve  apostl- 
es.  That  fiéure  of  oolèssal  dimensions  iras  evidentln  exeouteî 
under  the  inspiration  of  Byzant  ne  artists,  if  not  by  themsel- 
ves.  The  attatude,  vestments,  the  style  no^ise  reoalls  the  oo 
coarse  and  heavy  Prench  sculptures  precedinê  that  epoch,inpr- 
essed  by  the  last  traditions  of  the  Roman  décadence» 

Kot.e  2.p.2îi7.  IcoT\o|rQp\\Ve  c\vre\\.ex\ne. 

)to\e  S.V.237.  ile\Oiiv|e«  atcXveoV .  3\o\,x\eà  |\o8«  o^  Bourse», 

Ko\e  2.p.î.3)S«  i^oWiv  \ext^  .  per\vo,ps  meotv\,x\f:;  "^Bu\  ro\\\er  \o 
weep • ^ 
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oainted  or  soorlptared  représentations  of  Jésus  Ohrist,  after 

the  Works  of  Ctamoini,  tuokel,  Dacan^e,  Bottari,  Bosio.  Aéin- 

court,  and  the  more  reoent  ones  of  M.  Raoul  Roohette,   M.  Di- 

dron,   of  Re7s.  Martin  and  Cahier.^  Before  the  epooh  »fith  wh- 

ioh  sfe  are  espeoially  oocupied,  the  représentations  of  the  3a- 

viour  vary;  most  anoient,  those  found  in  the  oatacoibs  in  Rome 

and  on  Christian  saroopha^uses,  sho^r  us  Jésus  en  the  form  of 

a  youné  aad  beardiess  man,  weariné  the  Roman  costume,  the  head 

bare  with  loné  hair  or  encircled  by  ànéiadem  or  band,  and  hol- 

dind  in  his  hand  the  anoient  book  roll.  Yet  from  a  distant  e 

eooch  it  is  olaimed  that  authentio  oortraits  of  Jésus  Shrist 

are  oossessed.  3.  John  Damasoene  says  that  a  tradition  aoceo- 

ted  in  his  time  reooénized  a  oortpait  of  Jésus  imorinted  on  a 

Dieoe  of  oloth  by  the  Saviour  himself  to  satisfy  the  wish  of 

Abéare,  kiné  of  gdessa^  Duriné  the  first  oeatiries  of  the  Cbo - 

rch  was  oirculated  a  description  of  Jésus  (apoohryphal  it  is 

trus),  sent  by  Lentulus  to  the  senate;  this  description  by 

its  antiauity,  if  by  its  more  than  doubtful  oriéin,  bas  no 

less  a  $reat  value,  for  it  is  mentioned  by  the  first  fathers 

of  the  Ohurch,  and  served  as  a  tyoe  for  the  images  later  adoo- 

ted  by  BhesGreek  and  Latin  Qhurches.  "This  man,'*  states  the 

desoriotion  attributed  to  Lentulus,  "is  of  a  tall  and  well 

oroportioned  stature;  his  countenanoe  is  severe  and  full  of 

Dower,  so  that  those  seein^  him  can  love  and  fear  him  at  the 

same  time.  His  hair  is  the  color  of  sfine,  and  to  the  roots  of 

the  ears,  is  loné  and  without  refleotions.  But  from  the  ears 

to  the  shoulders  it  is  curly  and  brilliant;  from  the  shoulders 

it  han^s  on  the  back,  divided  in  t'-vo  oarts  accordiné  to  the 

fashion  of  the  ^azarenes.  Bro/r  smooth  and  pure,  face  without 

spot,  temoered  by  a  certain  color.  His  aopearance  is  modest 

and  ^racious,  his  nose  and  mouth  are  irreproachable.  His  bea- 

rd  is  abundant,  of  the  color  of  the  hair  and  divided  in  two 

1 
oarts.  His  eyes  are  blue   and  very  brilliant.  Tf  he  rebukes 

or  blâmes,  he  is  formidable;  if  he  instructs  or  exhorts,  his 

speech  is  amiable  and  oersuasive.  His  asoeot  combines  marvel- 

lous  érace  and  seriousness.  ^fone  ever  sa^^  him  lauç^h  oor  even 

7. 
weep.   Of  slender  form,  with  loncî  and  beautiful  hands  and  .vi- 

tn  charmin?^  arms.  Srave  and  deliberate  in  soeech,  he  i?  Boar- 

in^  of  ivords.  In  his  face,he  is  the  most  beaatifal  of  the  ch- 

ildren  of  man^"    Ail  Christian  artists  of  the  niiidle  acîes 
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mass  of  baildinér.  Noir  today  with  the  aid  of  oar  very  perfeot 
instruments,  this  opération  oresenta  qoite  serlous  difficult- 
ies,  does  not  altays  succeed,  and  errops  are  foand  ifhen  it  o 
cornes  to  the  joininé.  The  exact  aéreement  of  the  old  axis  vii- 
thithe  neif  one  is  unity,  while  the  chance  of  error  is  infini- 
té. Thus  !fe  are  disposed  to  think  that  thèse  déviations  of  t 
the  choirs  of  our  charches  corne  froB,epror3,  thea  inévitable, 
in  layiné  out  the  monuments  ereoted  at  two  différent  tiœes. 
If  one  could  furnish  us  with  only  two  examples  of  churohes  b 
built  at  one  spurt,and  in  '^hich  the  choirs  are  inclined  toward 
the  same  side,  we  should  be  disposed  to  admit  a  symbolical  r 
reason;  until  then  »fe  shall  reéard  the  ooinion  .lust  stated  as 
beiné  most  probable. 

Perhaps  it  v»ill  be  objected,  that  when  the  masters  of  works 
came  to  the  rebuildiné  of  the  nave  after  havinS  completed  that 
of  the  choir,  it  itas  easy  for  them  to  correot  their  eeror  and 
to  oroloné  the  axis  of  the  sanotiiary  to  make  it  the  axis  of 
the  new  nave.  Certainly  that  would  hâve  been  easy  for  them, 
if  they  did  not  hâve  to  retain  the  lod  foundations,  either  to 
join  them  to  the  façade  already  raised  several  yards,  or  fin- 
ally  admittiné  that  neither  old  foundations  were  to  be  retain- 
ed>  aor  the  façade  was  to  be  resoected,  to  keeiî  «rithin  the  li - 
nés  of  biiildinés  nearly  al^^ays  attached  to  the  walls  of  the 
church,  siach  as  cloisters,  chanter  halls,  lod^in^s,  and  that 
it  was  desired  to  oreserve  beoause  one  coald  not  do  without 
them,  even  temporarily..  Those  structures  that  we  admire  éreat- 
ly  restricted  the  canons  or  monks,  and  there  was  necessary  t 
the  stroné  will  of  the  abbots  in  the  12  th  century,  and  of  b 
bishops  in  the  13  th,  and  their  soveri^n  oower,  to  conquer  t 
the  numerous  objections,  whose  traces  we  even  find  today.  ^ow 
allthose  oalled  to  direct  constructions  know  what  are  the  inc- 
essant dif fioulties,  that  arouse  this  opposition  daily,  sfhat- 

not 
ever  the  firmness  and  will  of  the  master.  Tt  is  suporisiné  that 

the  apchitects  of  the  12  th  and  13  th  centuries  did  not  hâve 
entire  freèdmm,  and  were  frequently  led  by  very  wretched  mot- 
ives to  erpops  and  ipreéulapities,  that  aocear  inexplicable 
to  us  today. 

CHRIST.  (J5^US).   Christ. 
"Ve  shall  not  attemot  to  ^ive   the  history  of  the  first  pain- 
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the  head  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  or  a  Boeoial  orientation  of 
ths  apse  toward  the  Sast  anfl  ïf  the  faoade  toward  the  West. 
We  shall  not  disouss  thèse  two  opinions,  ifhich  are  based  on 
aar  text,  and  that  are  more  inéenious  than  probable;  for  by 
either  hyoothesis  the  inclina  ion  would  always  be  direoted  t 
toitard  the  same  side,  whioh  it  is  not.and  mediaeval  srriters, 
that  soeak  at  éreat  lenôth  of  the  construction  of  churches, 
ha7e  not  sard  a  iford  of  it. 

We  shall  hazard  sur  Personal  poinion,  but  without  oretendi- 
né  to  ^ive  it  as  solviné  the  questionj  we   shall  say  at  first, 
that  it  is  based  only  on  practical  and  ourely  material  obser- 
vation. The  churches  tfiat  oresent  that  déviation  in  their  ax- 
es jfere  ail  built  at  the  end  of  the  12  th  or  the  beéinniné  of 
the  13  th  centuries;  they  «ère  partly  oonstructed  on  the  sit- 
es of  churches  already  existin^;  i.e.,  while  retaininé  the  BBTe 
to  not  interrupt  the  services, othe'ehoir  was  erected,  or  which 
is  rarer,  retaininé  the  old  choir,  the  nave  was  first  rebuilt , 
as  ocourred  for  the  cathedral  of  Amiens.  It  frequently  hapoe- 
ned,  that  in  rebuildiné  the  choir  the  «estern  façade  was  erec- 
ted at  the  same  time,  injorder  to  éive  the  faithfnl  as  auiokly 
as  possible  an  idea  of  the  érandear  of  the  monument,  and  to 

m 

encourage  their  efforts;  or  indeed  for  reasons  of  economy  eas- 
ily  understood,  they  coanted  on  asin??  the  old  foundations,  n 
ifhen  the  nave  was  rebuilt  after  finishin??  the  apse.  Thèse  t-fo 
successive  ooerations,  this  joininf?  did  not  présent  suoh  «sreat 
difftculties  in  layiné  out,  esoecially  at  an  eooch  when  no  in- 
struments of  précision  were  available,  suitable  for  layiné  o 
out  édifices,  or  only  cords  or  measuriné  rods  could  be  used; 
then  even  the  very  imperfect  instrument  known  as  the  surveyor's 
square  was  not  in  use..  Besides  it  must  not  be  foréotten  that 
cathedrals  as  well  as  monastic  churches  at  that  time  were  sur- 
roanded  by  a  number  of  acoessory  buildings,  cloisters,  treas- 
uries,  libraries  and  lodôinés,  that  the  bishops  and  raonks  re- 
tained  as  lon^  as  possible,  since  thèse  buildinâfs  were  used 
daily.  On  layiné  out  a  choir  with  the  idea  of  later  .loininé 
it  to  an  existiné  nave  or  of  rebuildiné  on  the  existiné  foun- 
dations, the  master  of  the  works  could  not  place  himself  in  d 
direct  communication  wit  that  second  portion.  He  mnst  close 
the  portion  of  the  édifice  retained  and  locate  his  apse  by  me 
means  of  lines  necessarily  taken  in  the  middle  of  the  comoact 


î)ovkb\e\  m^Tt   repXaoeà  on  tlfte  rooà  scTe«x\  o^  t\\e  iS  \\\  ce»t\kr^» 
■Ç^e  oOAStTVkctOTa  ot  tVe  \2i  X^  c©n\\kr\^  rep\oi&eà  \.x\  t\\eVT  monu- 

Ail  abbey  churrcîhes  èould  not  oolleot  tn^^tbeir  choips  suoh  a 
éreat  qaantity  of  monuments,  preoious  by  art  aod  by  materials; 
yet  they  were  rivais  in  zeal  aad  oare  for  deooratiné  the  reli- 
éious  eaolosares.  The  choir  of  the  abbey  of  Clnny  was  maénif- 
icent,  the  number  of  stalla  considérable,  the  Iréhts  spleadid. 
The  sanctuary  ifas  surroanded  by  brilles  and  tomba  forminé  the 
enclosure.  That  oastom  of  employiné  the  tombs  as  an  enolosure 
for  the  sanctaaries  is  aises  foand  in  many  other  abbey  and  oat  h- 
edral  chiirohes,  at  3.  Germain-^es-Pres,  the  abbey  of  Su,  in 
the  oathedrals  of  Roaen,  Amiens,  Limoges,  Narbonne.  The  tombs 
of  DPinoes  anf  bishoos  protect  the  sanotuarie»^  (Arts.  Clôtu- 
re, Tombeaux). 

The  ohoirs  of  oarisfa  churches  were  first  of  ail  built  for 

the  faithful,  the  choirs  were  rarely  enolosed  exoept  by  open 
orosares  of  tron  or  «tqiie,  and  the  rood  screens  allowed  the 
altar  to  be  seen  under  arches  borne  by  slender  piers,  Besid- 
es  it  does  not  aopear  that  rood  screens  ^ere  very  early  erect- 
ed  at  the  entranoes  of  the  choirs  of  parish  churches,  while 
on  the  contrary  at  the  end  of  the  1^   th  century  and  the  be^in- 
niné  of  the  l6  th,  rood  screens  were  established  before  the 
ohoirs  of  thèse  churches^  (Art.  Jubé).  Ws  must  not  fail  to 
mention  to  our  readers  the  choirs  of  churches  without  side 
aisles,  as  for  example  the  cathedral  of  Alby»  In  that  case  t 
the  choir  formed  a  charch  within  a  space  left  between  that  e 
enclosure  and  the  radiatiné  chapels';  that  arrangement  is  rare 
in  France  and  is  found  only  in  some  ofiurohes  of  the  South» 

^early  ail  Brenoh  churches,  and  partioularly  the  ^reat  abbey 
and  cathedral  churches,  présent  more  or  less  pronounced  dévia- 
tion of  therr  axes  at  the  .iunction  of  the  choir  with  the  tran- 
septs, nither  to  the  north  or  south.oKen  hâve  naturally  souéht 
to  explain  this  peculiarity.  The  mediaeval  author  that  could 
best  éive  the  reason,  William  Durand,  who  applies  a  symbolioal 
meanin^  to  each  oart  of  the  church,  does  not  say  a  word  about 
it.  Modem  archaeoloéists  bave  desired  to  see  in  that  inclin- 
ation ??iven  to  the  axes  of  choirs  of  churches,  either  a  mysti- 
cal  représentation  of  the  inclination  of  the  inclination  of 
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tomb  oî   Charles  the  Bald  of  euameled  copfer,  restiné  on  four 
lions,  and  haviné  at  each  anéle  one  of  the  four  doctors  of  t 
the  Chupoh.  The  pavement  waa  magnifioent,  of  white,  black  and 
7erd  antique  marbles,  jasper  and  oopphyryj  it  iras  ppobably  o 
one  of  those  mosaios  known  in  Italy  under  the  name  of  opus  a 
alexandrinam.  At  the  southera  extremity  of  the  choir  and  bej/ond 
the  orossiné  in  the  first  bay  of  the  sanotuarsr  rose  the  altar 
of  the  Trinity,  oalled  the  morniné  altar,  of  black  aarble  en~ 
riched  by  figures  in  white  marble  representiné  the  martyrdom 
of  3.  Denis;  its  atone  reredos  was  covered  by  a  maénificent 
rercdos  of  éold  at  solomn  festivals. (Art.  Autel,  Fié.  7). An 
iron  brille  was  piaoed  before  the  morniné  altar  at  the  riéht 
of  the  two  first  piers  of  the  apse,  aird  formed  the  first  and 
lower  sanotaary.  Behind  the  altar  waseperceived  the  shrine  of 
3.  Louis,  a  work  of  silwer  and  veraiilion.  At  the  two  sides  t 
two  narrow  stairs  asoended  to  the  upper  sanctuary.  Pour  ool- 
umns  of  silver  supoorted  anSels  beariné  wax  candies  accompan- 
ied  those  stairs, and  served  to  sas^eni'  by  means  of  oartain 
rods  the  veils  of  the  mornin^  altar.  The  upoer  sanotaary  was 
enolosed  by  érilles  of  ifrouéht  iron,  of  irhioh  remain  admirable 
Dortions.  At  the  back  of  the  apse  the  shrines  5f  3.  Denis  and 
of  his  two  oomoanions  ifere  olaoed  under  a  canooy  of  orecious 
vfork,  aooomoanied  by  a  ^reat  front  altar,  (Art.  Autel,  Pi^.é). 
Between  the  stalls  and  the  altar  of  the  Trinity,  3.  Louis  ca- 
used  to  be  placed  a  éreat  number  of  tombs  of  prinoes,  his  pre- 
deoessors,  probably  resoeotiné  the  anotent  olaoes  oocupied  by 
their  remains.  The  tomb  of  Daéobert,  a  monument  of  éreat  imp- 
rtance,  likewise  restored  in  the  time  of  3.  Louis,  was  placed 
beside  the  mornin^  altar  (epistle  side).  Opposite  and  later  w 
were  arranéed  the  tombs  of  Philip  V,  of  queen  Jeanne  d'Svreux, 
SDOuse  of  Sharles  the  Pair,  of  Jeanne  de  Buréundy,  of  Philip 
de  Valois  and  of  kiné  John.  The  ma^nifioent  monument  of  Char- 
les VIII  of  éilded  and  enameled  bronze, found  its  plaoe  on  the 
3aine  side  before  the  enclosure  of  the  mornin^  altar.  (Art.  Tom- 
beau). 

Bcraen   muftX    \va^e    Y)cexv   reV)\i\.\\   uivder    \\\e.    raV^xx    o^    S.    JjOuVs,    X 
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oathedrals,  they  dii  not  equal  in  exteat,  in  riohly  wroaéht 
faraitupe,  in  preoioas  shrittes  and  maénifioent  tombs  the  oho- 
rs  of  the  éreat  abbeys.  Amon^  tlrtie  abbeys  that  of  3.  Denis 
in  Pranoe  was  distingaished  above  aJl,  sinoe  the  choir  of  its 
oharch  served  as  the  barial  place  6fir  Frenoh  orinoes.  The  plan 
of  that  choir  and  of  the  sanotaary  is  éiven  in  the  histopy  of 
the  abbey  of  3.  Denis  by  Dona  Pelibien;  ne  content  ourselves 
with  traciné  a  cavalier  wiew   of  it,  which  will  œake  better  w 
«ndepstood  the  orincipal  arrangements  of  that  venerated  eaolo- 
sure  (2).  Hère  as  in  ail  abbey  churohes  the  ohoir,  properly 
30  called,  ocoaoies  the  last  bays  of  the  nave,  the  orossiné 
and  one  bay  of  the  apse;  the  sanotaary  i3  reached  by  four  fl- 
iéhts  of  13  steps  each,  and  two  snall  ones  at  the  sides  of  t 
the  altar  and  two  lar^e  ones  in  the  two  side  aislea,  extended 
into  the  apse  over  the  ancient  Oarlo7inéian  orypt. 

9om  Doublet   will  furnish  us  with  the  detailed  description 
of  ail  parts  of  the  choir  and  sanctuary  of  the  celebrated  ab- 
bey church.  The  entrance  of  the  choir  j^as  closed  by  the  rood 
screen,  on  the  front  of  which  from  the  time  of  Dom  Doublet  w 
was  still  seen,  carved  in  stone,  the  life  and  martyrdoiB  of  3. 
Denis,  3.  Rustic  and  3.  Sleutheros.  On  the  orincfioal  arcade 
rose  the  crucifix  ôiven  by  abbot  SucJerj  the  iaaées  of  the  Vir- 
gin and  of  3^  John  accompanied  the  cross.  Proa  the  top  of  the 
rood  screen  on  days  of  festivals  vas  chanted  the  éospel.  Dom 
Doublet  says  that  formerly  this  front  »as  oovered  by  ivory  fr 
figures  interminéled  with  cooper  animais;  he  daims  this  as 
an  admirable  work  éiven  by  3uéer,  and  that  the  Huguenots  des- 
troyed  it..  Before  the  anointin^  and  coronation  of  queen  Marie 
de  Medicis,  the  choir  of  3.  Denis  however  had  saffered  no  im- 
Dortant  modifications.  At  the  two  sides  60  hi^h  and  low  stalls, 
richly  carved  and  decorated  by  taoestry  backs,  were  placed  a 
aéainst  the  piers  of  the  nave.  At  the  end  of  the  stalls  from 
one  of  the  ^reat  piers  of  the  crossiné  to  the  other  a  beam  é 
crossed  the  choir;  that  was  oainted  blue  spotted  with  éold 
fleurs-de-lis»  àtieross^of  i^old,  claimei  to  h|ve  been  made  by 
3.  Sloy,  rose  at  tée  middle  of  its  span.  Petween  the  stalls 
vas  àhbronze  lectern  ^iven  by  kin^  Daéobert,  and  brouéht  from 
the  church  of  3.  Hilary  of  Poitiers.  That  desk  was  suoportei 
by  the  four  figures  of  the  evanéelists,  also  in  bronze.  Asoen- 
5in^  toward  the  altar  on  the  axis  of  the  choir  vas  seen  the 
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eaolosure  ifaa  opened,  so  that  soenes  from  the  life  of  our  Lord 
soalptured  in  the  roand  were  seen  fram  within  the  choir  as  î?ell 
as  froi  the  side  aisles.  Belo»?  that  ooen  part  were  reliefs  r 
reppesentiné  scènes  fron  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  impossible 
in  any  manner  to  see  froi  the  side  aisles  what  occurred  in  t 
the  choir  and  the  sanotnary»  At  the  sides  of  the  entrance  of 
the  rood  sopeen  openiné  on  the  crossiné  were  two  altars  acoor- 
din^  to  castom.  The  choir  waa  raised  four  steps  above  the  pa- 
vement of  the  navre;  at  the  end  of  the  stalls  came  the  sanctu- 
âpy,ele7ated  three  steps  abo7e  the  choir,  and  beneath  the  or- 
own  of  the  apsidal  vault  was  the  hi^h  altar,  whose  form  and  c 
cérémonies  hâve  been  preserved  to  us  by  a  tapestry  and  an  en- 
éraviné.  Betiiod  the  hiéh  altar  was  plaoea  a  wide  table  of  cop- 
per  supported  on  four  éreat  pillars  of  the  same  material,  the 
shrine  of  3.  Marcel  surmounted  by  a  éreat  crossj  other  shrin- 
es  were  arran^ed  at  riéht  and  left;  behind  the  shrine  of  3. 
Marcel  at  the  riéht  side  was  the  small  altar  of  the  Trinity, 
called  the  burniné,  on  which  was  olaced  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady, 
coQtainin^  the  milk  of  the  Holy  7iréin  and  fragments  of  her 
vestments.  Near  the  principal  entrance  of  the  choir  was  seen 
in  the  round  the  bronze  statue  of  bishop  Odon  de  Sully  laid 
on  a  table  of  the  saaie  métal  elevated  about  a  foot  above  the 
level  of  the  oavement  of  the  choir.  Odon  de  Sully  in  part  ocn - 
tributed  to  the  construction  of  the  cathedral;  under  his  epis- 
cooate  was  probably  built  the  nave.  At  the  middle  of  the  choir 
and  under  the  lectern  were  inlaid  in  the  level  of  the  pavement 
four  tombstones,  coverin^  the  remains  of  queen  Isabelle  de  H 
Hainault,  wife  of  Philip  Au^ust,  of  Godfrey,  duke  of  Brittany, 
and  of  two  other  unknown  persona^es.  Before  the  éreat  altar 
and  under  the  table  of  copper  was  the  heart  of  Louise  of  Savoy, 
mother  of  Francis  I.  Other  tombs  were  also  visible  behind  the 
éreat  altar  of  the  time  of  Corrozet,  amené  others  beiné  that 
of  the  celebrated  Peter  Lombard,  archdeacon  of  the  cathedral 
and  prince;  for  in  the  ohoirs  of , cathedrals  were  interred  only 
bishops,  princes  and  princesses.  Beside  the  hii^h  altar  at  the 
oorth  aide,  on  a  column  of  stone  stood  the  statue  of  Philip 
Auéust*  at  his  feet  was  the  tomb  of  black  marble  of  Peter  de 
Ordemont,  who  died  in  1409. 

But  whatever  the  richness  and  solendor  of  the  choirs  of  cat- 
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livres  in  ail  of  makin^  thèse  stories  (which  deoorateà  the  e 
enolosure),  and  for  new  élass  ^lndo»e  in  the  choir  of  the  same." 

The  éift  of  the  worthy  canon  indicates  sofficiently,  that 
the  ohapters  believed  in  beiné  enclosed. 

The  cathedral  of  Chartres  ereoted  a  rood  scteen  before  its 
choir  about  the  middle  of  the  13  th  oentary;  we  dn  not  know 
noif  whether  from  that  epoch,  it  was  surrouDied  by  an  enolosu- 
rej  this  is   probable.  The  cathedral  of  Bourses  built  a  stone 
enclosure  arouad  its  choîir  after  the  end  of  the  13  th  oentury. 
That  of  Paris  also  oommenced  to  enclose  its  choir  aboat  the 
saae  epoch,  the  enclosure  was  scaroely  finrshed,  when  blshop 
Mattifas  de  Bacyoaused  to  be  built  a  séries  of  wide  chapels 
enclosiné  the  double  side  aiales  of  the  apse.  Did  thèse  enolo- 
sures  thus  require  the  construction  of  thèse  chapels? 

The  enclosures  prodoundly  modified  the  primitive  plans  of 
the  cathedrals  ?fhose  choirs  and  not  been  arranéed  to  receive 
them;  they  éave  a  novel  apoearance  to  the  choirs,  contrary  to 
the  spirit  that  directed  the  first  oonstractors.  Not  beiné  a 
able  now  to  know  what  stère  primary  arrangements  of  the  choirs 
of  cathedrals,  men  are  obli^sd  to  adhère  to  those  adopted  an 
the  end  of  the  13  th  century;  thev  are  further  coordinated  w 
ifith  ths  entirety,  and  in  ail  oarts  are  worthy  of  the  objecta 
Of  ail  th3  choirs  of  cathedrals,  that  from  which  remains  naost 
orecious  data  is  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Paris.  le  the- 
refore  dive  (l)  a  cavalier  view  of  it,  aooombanied  by  a  desc- 
ription borrowed  from  Sorrozet  and  Du  Breuil.  Beyond  the  cros- 
siné  and  betweea  the  two  éreat  piers  of  the  transepts,  a  rood 
soreen  of  stoae  closed  the  entrace  of  the  choir.  On  the  prin- 
cipal arch  serviné  as  door^ray  was  a  éreat  crucifix;  that  work, 
says  Du  Breuil,  was  a  masterpiece  of  sculpture;  at  the  riéht 
and  left  of  that  arch  joined  the  enolosure  in  painted  stone 
19»7  ft.  hiéh  and  representin^  the  history  of  Jésus  Ohrist, 
and  of  ?fhich  a  ^reat  part  remains.  That  enclosure  at  the  Mor- 
th  and  South  sides  served  as  a  support  for  the  backs  of  the 
stalls,  that  were  of  carved  wood  and  crowned  by  a  séries  of 
canopies.  Two  latéral  doorways  pierced  in  the  enclosure  tfave 
entrance  to  the  choir,  that  was  reached  from  the  side  next  t 
the  colister  by  the  red  portai,  and  from  the  side  next  the  d 
oalace  of  the  bishop  by  a  ^allery  communicatiné  with  that.  A 
Around  the  semicircle  (sanotuary)  the  upoer  oart  of  the  enclo- 
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of  the  choir,  which  was  then  the  honorable  plaoe;  the  offici- 
ais aeatiné  theffiselvies  at  riéht  and  left  on  benohes  aocopcliné 
to  their  iignitiea,  the  latter  aearest  the  sanctuary»  That  o 
order  was  also  follo»fed  in  the  abbey  churches;  the  aeat  of  the 
abbot  was  at  the  back  of  the  choir,  that  arrangement  leadiné 
itaelf  better  than  any  other  to  the  cérémonies. 

Xote  2.p.22<B.  k   y>ettm  p\oceà  ocroae  \\\e  cVoVt  ttmdÇ**^t«rT\\i\t 

Ourin^  the  second  half  of  the  13  th  century,  either  the  bis- 
hops  reneuaead/tfte  retaininé  of  vast  halls  saitable  for  oopu- 
lar  assemblies,  or  the  chapters  foand  tbemselves  too  much  ex- 
posed  in  ohoirs  accessible  in  ail  parts,  and  there  were  estab- 
lished  rood  screens  before  the  choirs  and  soon  afterwards  hiéh 
enclosures,  entirely  closed  and  protectiné  the  rows  of  fixed 
stalls  fitted  with  hiéh  backs  and  canopies,  canons  ;fere  thas 
by  themselves  in  the  cathedrals,  .iust  as  the  cloistered  reli- 
^ioas  «rere  within  their  monastic  churches.  But  still  it  was 
necessary  in  cathedrals  for  the  faithfal  to  be  présent  at  the 
offices,  not  beiné  able  to  see  the  cérémonies  occarrin^  in  t 
the  choirs  enolosed  on  ail  sides;  then  were  er^cted  in  eoisoo- 
oal  churches  those  numeroas  chaoels  around  the  side  aisles  of 
choirs  and  even  aloné  tàtsialls  of  the  nave.  (Art.  Cathédrale). 
The  dominant  idea  that  insoired  the  bishops  at  the  end  of  the 
12  th  century,  when  they  set  themselves  to  buildiné  on  new  d 
plans,  was  thas  abaadoned  when  they  were  scarcely  comoleted, 
and  in  less  than  a  century  most  choirs  of  thèse  éreat  church- 
es were  enolosed,  the  cérémonies  of  the  worshio  bein^  withdrawn 
from  the  eyes  of  the  faithful.  We  do  not  undertake  to  seek  or 
to  explain  the  causes  of  this  change,  ^e  content  ourselves  wi 
with  mentioniné  the  faot,  that  if  we  are  not  nistaken,  mast 
be  connected  with  the  disputes  arisiné  between  the  bishops  a 
and  their  chapters,  discussions  at  the  end  of  which  the  bish- 
ops must  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  oanons,  particalarly  int- 
erested  in  enclosin^  themselves.  - 

Xo\.e  2*v*2%^»    ^A\OT\^  We  eTvc\o«ure  o^  \\\e  c^voVt  ot  Kotre  Da- 
me 4o\n|  \o>»ara,  \>\e  lo«\,  "  ^tx\f^^   D\x  Bre\x\,^VB  «eeiv  X^^   X\.t^r^ 
o\    ax\  ecc\.eaVo«\\c  ortvoTiie^\ed  \)\i  a  ào\*oXVc,  XiesVàe  \b\\\-c\\  Va 

Hae\.eT  ÇVerre  àe  ?o\;ie\,  coivotx  ot  ?orV«,  ftov>e  Xmio  \\uTvàred 
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choir,"  3ay3  he,   ''are  the  dorsals,  the  cariiets  laid  on  the 

oavenjent,  and  the  deoorated  beaohes.  The  dorsals  are  fabrios 

2 
3U3pended  in  the  ohoir  behind  the  baoks  of  the  olerios." 

Further  oonoerniaé  the  festivals  of  iîaster,  he  says;^  "fhe 

churohe»  are  appropriated  and  their  walls  are  hané  irith  tap- 

estries,  Beats  are  placed  in  the  choir,  hanéinés  are  display- 

4 
ed,  and  the  bans  are  arrantifed  there.  The  altar  is  deoorated 

by  ail  its  ornaments;  la  certain  of  thèse  are  banners  desijén- 

atin^  the  victory  of  Jésus  Chiist,  of  the  cross  and  other  rei  ics^j 

in   ail  primitive  oathedrals  the  place  of  the  bishop  is  at 
the  baok  of  the  apse  and  on  the  axis;  those  of  the  officiais-' 
assistin^  the  prelate,  when  he  said  mass,  were  at  riéht  and 
left  in  a  semiotrcle;  that  arrangement  .justified  one  of  the 
etymoloéies  éiven  to  the  îford  choir  (corona);  then  the  altar 
was  only  a  table  ifithoat  reredos  and  olaaed  between  the  oler- 
^y  and  the  lo»fer  ohoir  where  sat  the  canons  and  clerics;  then 
corne  tëe  laymen  ranéed  in  the  transepts  and  nave,  .fomen  at  o 
one  side,  men  at  the  other.  That  arranéement  was  retained  in 
some  oathedrals  until  about  the  middle  of  the  l^st  (13  th) 
oentury,  amon^  others  at  Lyons  as  stated  by  lord  Maaleon  in  h 
bis  Voyages  liturgiques.  At  one  end  of  the  semicircle  of  the 
apse  on  the  epistle  side  sat  the  célébrant  priest,  who  had  b 
beside  him  a  desk  for  reading  the  epistle.  The  officiant  at 
the  altar  faced  the  ?^ast»  Behind  the  great  altar  and  surroun- 
ded  by  a  balustrade  ?fas  a  smaller  altar.  Prom  that  altar  to 
the  baok  of  the  apse,  where  was  plàeed  the  throne  of  the  arch- 
bishop,  remained  a  large  free  space  at  the  middle,  and  where 
was  placed  on  a  sort  of  desk  the  cope  for  the  officiant,  and 
beside  it  the  chafing  dish  oontaining  coals  for  the  censings.. 
Before  the  èltar  and  betireen  the  lower  choir  and  the  sanotoa- 
ry  was  placed  a  great  candlestiok  with   seven  wax  candies,  wh- 
ich  thas  replaoed  the  beam  of  the  primitive  churohes.  But  the 
apse  of  the  cathedral  of  Lyons  is  without  a  side  aisle.  The 
arrangement  of  the  choir  and  of  the  sanotuary  must  be  entirely 
différent  in  ohurches  with  aoses  aocompanied  by  single  or  dou- 
ble side  aisles,  like  those  of  our  great  oathedrals  of  the  N 
"^orth.  Then  the  high  altar  was  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  s 
semicirole,  and  the  bishop  présent  took  his  place  at  the  back 
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cérémonies,  The  choir  of  the  reliéious,  plaoed  between  the  o 
crossiné  and  the  last  baya  of  the  i»ve,  ifas  closed  by  a  rood 
soreen  at  the  entrance,  and  irooduorlr,  grilles  or  latéral  walls 
extended  to  the  sanctuary.  The  présence  of  the  believers  in 
the  iBonastic  oharches  ifas  only  acoessory,  and  the  relidioas 
enclosed  ifithia  the  choir  were  not,  and  could  not  be  visible 
froiB  the  nave,  the  faithful  heard  their  chants  and  saif  the 
olerics  asoend  the  rood  screen  and  read  the  eoistle  and  éosp- 
el,  but  coald  only  see  the  altar  throu^h  the  ^ates  of  the  rood 
screen,  when  the  veil  was  drawn.  In  the  monasteries  of  the  11 
th  and  12  th  centuries  the  reliéious  nere   7ery  nniaerous,  and 
their  ohurches  ;fere  built  for  the»;  the  believers  must  ûo   to 
the  oarish  ohurch  and  to  the  namerous  chapels  surroundiné  the 
monasteries  to  attend  divine  service.  There  vere  always  then 
in  those  monasteries  a  ^reat  number  of  stranôers,  pilérims, 
refuéees,  for  whom  the  nave  •fsthe^ehueâh  »as  reserved,  who 
soent  there  a  éreat  part  of  their  tiœe,  and  sometiaes  even  re 
remained  there  day  and  niéht.  Tt  then  beoame  neoessary  to  cl- 
ose the  choir  of  the  reliéious.  This  proéraœœe  was  not  suitsb- 
le  fob  Parish  charches  and  still  less  for  cathedrals. 

Oathedrals  (Art,  Cathédrale),  when  nearly  ail  rebuilt  in  Fr- 
ance at  the  end  of  the  12  th  century,  had  a  oharacter  both  r 
reliéioas  and  civil;  there  nothiné  obstracted  the  view,  exceot 
that  the  altar  was  surrounded  by  veils.  Tn  constractiné  them 
on  vast  plans,  the  bishops  on  the  contrary  desired  to  offer  t 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  ^reat  cities  wide  areas  in  which  t 
the  cérémonies  of  the  worship  and  even  the  civil  assemblies  c 
could  extend  at  ease.  It  should  not  be  foréotten,  that  the  c 
oathedrals  of  that  epoch  were  erected  in  a  soirit  opposed  to 
the  monastic  spirit,  to  attraot  and  assemble  the  inhabitants 
of  polulous  cities  around  their  bishop.  The  bishops  desired 
reliéious  festivals  to  be  the  festivals  of  ail.  Thus  the  cho- 
irs  afd  sanotuaries  of  cathedrals  rise  only  t»?o  or  three  steps 
above  the  pavement  of  the  nave;  the  transepts  are  left  to  the 
faithfnl,  the  wide  aisles  surroundiné  the'  anses  are  nearly  al- 
ïfays  OB  the  level  of  the  choir,  separated  from  it  only  by  an 
eaclosure.  The  view  extends  on  ail  sides  and  aocess  is  easy. 

A^ain  from  the  time  of  William  Durand  to  the  end  of  the  13 
th  century,  it  does  not  appear  that  ohoirs  were  ^enerally  sur- 
rounded by  fixed  stalls  and  enclosures.  "The  ornaments  of  the 
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may  be  seen  at  Blois  and  at  Chambord.  That  custom  «ras  retained 
after  that  epooh;  the  interlaoed  oipher  of  Henry  II  and  of  C 
eatherine  de  Medioiscover  the  friezes  and  oanela  of  the  Loavpe, 
as  well  as  those  of  Henry  TV  and  even   of  Louis  XTV. 

CHOSae.   ChBir. 

The  part  of  the  oharch  in  jrhioh  ait  the  oanons,  reliéious 
or  oleriog  to  chant. tlëe  interior  of  ohurchea  is  divided  into 
five  distinct  parts,  the  narthex,  vestibule  or  ooroh,  nave, 
transepts,  choir  and  sanctaary.  In  Prenoh  monastic  churohes 
the  choir  of  the  relisions  ordinarily  extends  into  the  naye. 
An  altar  «ras  placed  beyond  the  transeots;  before  this  altar 
were  chanted  matins  and  laads;  behind  the  mornin^  altar  rose 
the  sanctuary,  that  oooapied  the  entire  space  between  the  tr- 
ansepts and  the  chevet.  Tn  oathedrals  and  parish  churches  the 
choir  ordinarily  commences  beyond  the  transepts  and  the  altar 
13  placed  at  the  back  of  the  anse  in  the  sanctuary,  whioh  oc- 
capics  the  semicirole.  ''The  choir  of  the  clerics,"  says  Will- 
iam Durand,  ^'is  the  oart  '^here  they  âather  to  chant  in  common," 
and  hè-adds;  ''where  the  multitude  of  the  peoole  is  oollected 
to  be  îiresent  at  the  holy  mysteries,"  which  makes  his  défini- 
tion  quite  vaéue;  unless  by  supposin^  (vrhich  is  oossible),  t 
that  he  meant  by  choir  not  only  the  soace  reserved  for  the  c 
clerics,  but  also  the  side  aisles  of  the  apse  in  which  were 
placed  the  faithful.   But  it  is  necessary  to  make  known  hère 
what  were  the  choirs  of  churches,  whether  monastic,  oarochial 
or  cathédrale,  in  the  différent  eoochs  of  the  middle  ades. 

Ko\e  1l.\>.227.  ftc3it\.OAa\,.  BooV  l.  C\\ap\er  i. 

Xo\e  2. p. 227.  (.LotVia  note"^  , 

the   arranéemeota  that  now  seem  to  us  most  easily  found  are 
those  of  the  choirs  of  monastic  churches,  beoause  until  the 
end  of  the  last  (13  th)  century,  they  suffered  less  altérati- 
on thaa  those  of  other  churches.  Ail  abbeys  oossessed  holy  b 
bodies,  venerated  relies  deposited  either  in  àNoryot  ander  t 
the  sanctuary  or  in  the  sanctuary  itself,  as  oocurred  at  x^. 
Denis  in  France.  As  we  hâve  .iust  stated,  this  sanctuary  comm- 
enoed  at  the  easterp  openin^  of  the  crossiné,  and  vras  freque- 
ntly  raised  several  steps  above  the  floor  of  the  transepts. 
The  faithful  were  admittei  to  the  interior  of  the  sanctuary 
only  at  certain  festivals,  on  the  occasion  of  extraordinary 


^e  sees  at  Chaamont  many  houses  with  éutters  so  arranôed,? 
and  that  oustom  has  ocntinaed  until  our  days.  AFohiteotarc  is 
OQly  an  art  when  it  knows  how  thus  to  coniiaer  diffioalti«8, 
to  foresee  and  proteot  by  simple  and  true  means,  easy  ©f  exe- 
cation  in  the  hamblest  hoase  as  in  the  palaoe;  but  when  on  t 
the  oontrary,  it  has  reoourse  to  artifioial  means,  that  demand 
the  aid  of  very  fiilly  dcvelooed  industries,  extraordinary  work- 
manshio  and  muoh  expense,  it  oan  succeed  where  ail  resouroes 
are  at  oommand,  but  it  abandons  to  barbarism  localities  dist- 
ant frono  éreat  indastrial  centres.  This  is  what  ocours;  today 
outside  the  ^reat  cities  in  which  the  dischar^e  of  rainwater 
is  manaéed  with  much  skill  in  orivate  houses,  everywhepe  ne^- 
li^enoe,  ignorance  aid  laok  of  care  allow  us  to  see  how  those 
anoient  construotors  were  more  skilful,  «ise  and  scruoulous, 
than  the  builders  of  our  time,  without  causin^  their  clients 
useless  expenses. 

CHSVFHT.  ghevet.  Apse. 
"^ame  éi?en  to  the  extrême  position  of  the  aose  of  a  churoh, 
(Arts.  Abside,  Cathédrale,  F.^lise). 

CHTPPRS.  eioher»  Monoéram. 
By  this  Word  are  desiénated  the  initiais  of  proper  names  o 
oarved  or  painted  on  monuments.  Tt  does  not  aooear  that  the 
oiphers  of  livinâ  persons  were  admitted  in  the  décoration  of 
édifices  before  the  15  th  century;  but  from  the  end  of  that 
century,  ciphers  are  frequently  carved  on  friezes,  walls,  bal- 
ustrades, or  oainted  in  stained  ôlass  windoifs  and  on  the  int- 
ernai walls  of  ohurches,  palaces  and  houses.  The  balustrale 
of  the  western  ^able  of  S.  Shaoelle  of  Paris  was  rebuilt  by 
Qharles  VIT,  and  is  composed  of  fleurs-de-lis  within  quatre- 
foils,  in  the  middle  of  which  rises  the  crowned  K  (Karolus) 
supported  by  two  anéels^  The  balustrade  of  the  oratory  of  the 
same  chapel  built  by  Louis  XT  is  likewise  ornamented  at  the 
middle  by  the  crowned  L  detached  on  an  openiné  with  fleurs- 
de-lis.  The  old  mansion  of  the  Cour  des  Comptes  at  Paris  buU t 
by  Louis  7TT  was  covered  by  oiphers,  crowned  Ls,  porcupines, 
dolphins,  hermes  and  f leors-de.lis.  Crowned  Ps  are  found  on 
the  structures  undertaken  by  Francis  T.  A  dreat  number  of  thèse 
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of  the  roofs  into  the  street.  Tîfo  raasoQS  contribated  to  ca- 
use the  Cutters  ta  be  eatablished  at  the  base  of  the  roofs,  t 
the  need  of  collectiné  rainwater  in  cisterns  (laany  ctties  ?rere 
bailt  on  looalities  withoat  water),  and  the  inooavanienoes  c 
oaused  by  «later  falliné  from  the  roofs  on  the  publio  iray.  But 
as  the  éreat  ma.jority  of  urban  habitations  were  of  rerj   simple 
construction,  one  could  not  bear  the  expense  of  a  opowniné  û 
Natter  of  atone  at  the  edôes  of  the  roofs.  The  construotors 
of  houses  contented  themselves  with  settin^  stone  corbels  at 
the  tops  of  front  walls,  olaoin^  on  thèse  corbels  a  hollowed 
and  inclined  wooden  uember  foraine  a  éar^oyle  at  one  end.-  Pié. 
6  will  explain  that  naive  arran^emeat.   Thèse  éatters  are  ap- 
plied  to  houses  with  eaves  of  the  roofs  on  the  street;  but  if 
the  éables  are  on  the  oublie  way,  as  éenerally  practised  from 
the  14  th  centQpy,  the  éutters  were  arranéed  oerpendioalar  to 
the  Street.  At  that  epoch  of  houses  rarely  had  party  italls; 
eaob  house  ooaseased  its  four  ??alls,  and  there  existed  betireen 
the  houses  a  very  narrow  alley.'Art.  Maison).  Sach  habitation 
thus  had  its  separate  Cutters,  that  most  frequently  were  made 
of  the  hullowed  trunk  of  a  tree  orojectiné  beyond  the  éable  a 
and  formiui^  a  ^aréoyle  as  indioated  in  Pië.  T*   Thèse  wooden 
éutters  were  sometimes  mouldinés,  even  carved  and  oainted  in 
différent  colors,  art  always  inter?eniné  in  the  entirety  as 
in  the  détails  of  the  most  coirmon  structures.  Thèse  arranéem- 
ents  of  éutters  applied  to  houses  were  not  the  only  ones.  In 
oro^iaoes  rich  in  oalcareaas  matsrials,  like  Buréundy,  Haute- 
Marne  and  Oise,  éutters  of  stone  were  eiaployed  by  préférence 
to  those  of  wood,  and  thèse  stone  lutter  are  olaced  so  as  to 
avoid  ail  leakin$  throu^h  the  joints  aloné  the  surfaces?  at 
first  they  always  Project,  so  that  the  roof  covers  the  top  of 
the  walls  and  préserves  them  from  ail  dampnessî  then  corbels 
are  set  in  the  wall  under  each  joint  of  the  éutter,and  are  hol- 
lowed  out  in  the  forna  of  a  ^aréoyle;  then  if  thèse  joints  on- 
ened  or  lost  the  cernent  olosiné  them,  the  water  fell  into  the 
corbel-ôaréoyle,  and  was  cast  outside  far  from  the  surfaoes. 
Piâ.  3  will  dispense  with  len^thy  explanations  on  this  subject.. 
Xe\e  t.v»î1i'î«  >îo^  more  t>>aT\  2,5  >Aeora  %^v.o^    o\  PorVa  \,\ve  root* 
ot  *oa\  \\o\iaeô  »era  aWW  >»\,t\\®uX  ftuWera,  D\xr\.tvé  roV-xv  storma, 
Wve  \»o\er  to>aii\à  a  ô\\ee\  ot  MioXc-r  be^ore  toco(ie«,  oTvà  rctvàered 
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Picardy  and  Normandy,   thèse  channela  led  to  lead  oioes  skilftil- 
ly  placed   in  the  oonstraotiain.    (Art.   Conduite). 

Xote   l.v^'^Q»    "î^^-»    root    v»cis  \e«a    ftXeep    Watv   X\^^    ex\.»\Vv.|    ot\e, 
\eVAc\v    ôo\e»'t^o^*    X^e   be|VT\T\\.tv|    ot    ^>^e    13    *>^   oentvxT^^,    onà    \\\a\ 

Wacea    are   \a\a\,\i\e   ox\   \\ve  moivuiieA\   \\se\t  •    "î^^^   c>\o\.r   o^    XoVre 
DOiiie   ot    ?av\.s   \»08    eTv,\\re\>^   comp\.e\eà   N.n   11*77  ^xoepWnè    \\ve   t 
root,    ^^    stQ\eà  X)^    t\\e   o\\ron\oVe   o^    EoXyert,    o\3\)0\   o^    )iX  *   ^. 

ïote   2. p. 220.    i^VB    examp\e    \s    XoVen   t^o«^    ^^^   »e«\eriv   toc<*^« 
ot    t^e   cot^\eàTa\    ©t    ?<iT^a. 

Io\e   l.p.221.    1\.    Va   T\eceaaoT\^    \o    o\)aer\>e,    t\\Q\    oVrecxà^    o^ 
\>xe   \>efeVi\T\\.Tvi   ©t    ^^*   ^^    *^   ce«\\fcT>i,    t\\e   root  a   ot    VYve   cat^eàr- 
o\a    ot    ?aT\,a    ox\di   C^ortrea   «ère   co>»ereà   \»\\\\   Veaà,    \\ve   tuWera 
Wvere   at  Veaat   ivo\   )Ra\5\.i^i   to   aXop    \>\e   X^^^    oT    a\.a\.ea   or    \V\ea. 

3t©ne  Cutters  olaced  at  the  base  of  the  roofs  dariné  the  13 
th  aod  14  th  centuries  are  éeaerally  hollowed  vrith  flat  bott- 
onis,    i.e.,    to  havi   in  section  the  orofila  hère  éiven   (3);    the 
joints  are  made  with  care  and  hâve  a  éroove  A  in  which  is  sorne- 
times  caetilead  or  a  very  hard  cernent  composed  of  pouaded  sand- 
stone  aad  litharée.    Thèse  éutters  are  from  Î.O  to  1.6  ft.    wide. 
They  are  eut  in  the  hardest  stones  that  oan  be  orocured,    and 
it  has  seemed  to  us,    that  their  cavity   for  receiviné  the  wat- 
er,   carefully  eut  or  even  oolished,   was  frequently  treated  w 
with  some  fatty  material, (perhaps  linseed  oil  and  litharée). 
We  hâve  even  seen  some  of  thèse  éutters,    that  were  ooated  sfith 
a  thin  cément,   »ery  hard  and  adhèrent  to  the  stone;    to  make 
this  cernent  hold,    the  stoneoatters  ©at  little  érooves  across 
the  gutter,    particalarly  at  both  sides  of  the  joints,   as  shoîfn 
in  Fié.   4,-'"  or  sunk  at  the  .joint  itself  a  éroove,   that  allo^red 
the  cernent  to  be  cast  in  it.(S). 

jtoXe   l.p.223.    f'^MB   Naere    ea\.cv\)\\,aYveÔL    o\   t^rat   \\^z    feuWera    ot 

S.    C>^op*^•^'«    O'V   ParVa. 

The  ôutteps  of  the  éreat  édifices  of  the  middle  aées  from 
the  13  th  to  the  15  th  centuries  présent  four  varieties;  the 
systeiadopted  continues  without  notable  différences.  Tt  is  not 
the  same  vfith  the  éutters  of  private  houses;  thèse  are  very 
varied  in  arrangement  and  form.  They  apoeared  only  in  the  13  th 
century;  until  then  the  rainwater  fell  direotly  from  the  eaves 
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rail,  bat  beiné  oomposed  aily  of  little  isolated  columns  set 
on  the  vhvpeeûSie   af  the  oornioe,  the  water  of  the  éutter  ran 
betteen  thèse  little  colains  on  the  slope  of  the  drip»  Yet  t 
thèse  nieans  only  diminished  the  inoonyeniences  resultiaé  froa 
the  eaves  of  the  roofs,  but  did  not  avoid  thein,  since  the  ra- 
iowater  continued  to  drip  for  the  entire  lenêth  of  the  oornioe; 
ther  already  pendered  the  work  of  the  roofers  easier,  and  st- 
oDped  the  tiles  or  slates,that  slipped  on  the  alope  of  the  r 
roofs. -^  3nly  from  1225  to  1240  thèse  projectiné  éaréoyles  were 
fitted  to  éutters  to  distpibute  raimrater  in  a  re^ular  manner 
and  at  certain  pcaints  of  the  edèfioes.  Ta  churohes  with  side 
aisles  the  water  from  the  éutterj  about  that  time  iras  led  on 
the  oopinés  of  the  flyinf?  buttpesses,  then  cast  outside  by  ^ 
^artfoyles  of  stone  plaoed  at  the  ends  of  the  alopes  of  thèse 
flyiné  battresses.  The  rainwater  fcll  from  the  apper  roofs, 
and  thas  reaohed  the  external  soil  by  the  shortest  »ay.  But 
thèse  flyiné  buttresses,  desiéned  to  abat  the  thrust  of  the 
vaults,  did  not  reach  the  level  of  the  uoper  oornices;  men  at 
first  attempted  to  oast  the  water  from  the  éitters  of  the  ér- 
eat  roofs  by  éaréoyles  into  éutters  fominé  the  cooiné  of  the 
flyiné  buttresses;  aid  althouéh  the  the  distante  between  thèse 
Gooinés  and  the  upoer  éap^oyles  ?fas  not  éreat,  yet  the  wind 
sent  the  water  to  riéht  or  left  of  the  cooinés;  soon  were  es- 
tablished  bipes  of  stone  connectiné  the  uDoer  éutters  with  t 
ths  copines.  S7en  frequently  thèse  stone  oioes  were  lined  with 
lead  Dipes.(Art.  Conduite).  Then  later  toward  the  end  of  the 
1"^  th  century  were  removed  the  stone  oioes,  that  were  subject 
to  obstruction  and  to  cause  leaks  into  the  walls,  and  on  the 
flyiné  buttresses  were  formed  stone  ecqueducts  intended  to 
support  the  inolined  éutters.  (Arts.  Arc-Boutant,  constructi- 
on). The  inclined  channels  found  on  the  copines  of  the  flyiné 
buttresses  reached  the  pinnacles  surmountiné  the  tops  of  the 
bfflttresses,  and  oriéinally  oassed  throuôh  thèse  pinnacles  to 
disoharée  by  ^arâoyles.  It  was  not  lon^  before  Derceivin^  that 
thèse  channels  passiné  throu^h  the  masonry  could  never  be  dry, 
that  they  were  obstructed  and  caused  leaks  into  the  mass  of 
the  buttresses,  then  about  the  middle  of  the  1^   th  century 
the  method  was  adopted,  to  turn  the  channels  beside  the  oinn- 
acles,  and  thus  brinéin^  uncovered  water  to  the  éaréoyles  at 
the  ends.  R',7en  sometiœes  in  the  provinces  of  the  North,  in 
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apchiteots,  they  irere  led  to  diminish  more  and  more  the  thiok- 
ae3s  of  the  walls  and  even   to  entirely  omit  them.  Then  they 
adopted  the  mode  of  makiné  the  éutters  indeoendent  of  the  oon- 
straotion  by  makin^  them  oro.jeot  beyoBd  the  comioe  oh  arches, 
or  irrdeed  to  support  the  oarpcntry  on  the  aide  arches  of  vau- 
Its  turned  at  a  certain  distance  inside  the  wall,  and  to  set 
the  Cutters  on  the  spaoe  remaininé  betsfeen  thèse  aide  arches 
and  the  external  «lall,  then  reduced  to  a  small  thickness.  Thrs 
last  System  iras  applied  in  Burôandy  and  Shampaéne.  In  Tle-de- 
france,  a  suffioient  projection  waâ  $i?en  to  the  cornices  to 
be  able  to  ran  the  éatter  at  the  base  of  the  roof.  We  notice 
in  the  hi^h  part  of  the  choir  of  Notre  Dame  of  Paris  the  tran- 
sition from  the  system  of  Romanesque  eaves  to  the  System  of 
cutters  placed  on  projectiné  cornices  at  the  base  of  the  roofs 
under  the  oarapet  wall.  At  the  ori^in.  i.e»,  from  the  time  of 
Maurice  de  ==!ully  (II60  to  about  1130),  there  existed  no  éutt- 
ers  at  the  base  of  the  éreat  roof.   The  top  receiviné  the  car - 
oentry  consisted  of  a  comice  of  little  projection,  composed 
of  four  rows  of  squares  on  whioh  '^as  placed  a  mouldiné  f ormin  ^ 
the  upoer  round.  About  1220,  probably  after  the  fire  before 
mentionad,  when  already  at  Paris  Gothio  architepture  had  ass- 
umed  its  comolete  development,  there  was  removed  from  the  cor- 
nioe  of  Maurice  de  Sully  only  the  upper  round,  leaviné  the 
courses  of  squares,  and  above  was  olaced  a  cornice  composed  of 
crocket  leaves  and  a  drip  moiildin^;  the  whole  oresentiné  a  s 
gtroné  oro.lection.  This  drip  was  hollowed  in  form  of  a  éatter , 
ï?hose  slopes  send  rainwax-er  into  éreat  éaréoyles  piaced  above 
each  flyiaé  battress.  As  for  the  nevf  carpentry,  it  rests  on  a 
parapet  raised  about  ^.3  ft.  above  this  éutter,  and  a  stone  b 
balustrade  was  fixed  on  the  copine  of  the  éutter..(  Art.  Bahut, 
Pié.  1).  About  the  same  epooh,  in  the  cathedral  of  Chartres  a 
and  on  the  façade  of  Notre  Dame  of  Paris  were  also  olaced  dr- 
ios  foraine  éutters  but  withoat  éaréoyles;  the  water  simply 
ran  off  throuéh  holes  arranéed  under  the  balustrade  at  certa- 
in distances,  as  indicated  in  Fié.  2.^  This  arrangement  expl- 
ains  why  on  the  façade  of  Notre  oame  of  Paris,  the  drios  of 
the  différent  stories  bearin^  éutters  hâve  such  stron^  pro.iec- 
tions;  because  they  were  intended  to  oast  from  the  surfaces 
the  water  from  the  Cutters,  like  a  continuons  drio  mouldin^. 
At  Notre  Bame  of  Chartres,  the  balustrades  haviné  no  lower 
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7ery  apparent  in  Norman  édifices*  Those  éatters  (l)  are  éene- 
rally  very  deep;  yet  on  arohes  pro.jeotiné  from  the  face  of  t 
the  >ralls,  their  voussoirs  spriné  fra)m  the  tops  (sf  abutments, 
and  are  sarmounted  externally  hy   an  inclined  acroteria  ooipo- 
sed  of  several  courses,  as  indioated  by  the  section  A.  One  o 
can  only  explain  the  ertraordinary  height  of  this  outside  Nat- 
ter as  a  éaard  intended  to  prevenh  tilcs  or  slates  from  fall- 
iné  on  the  public  »ay,  when  detached  from  the  ooveriné,  and 
to  contain  the  sbow  that  slides  dowa  the  slopes  of  the  roof. 
We  find  éutters  analoéous  to  thèse  abcsve  the  triforium  of  the 
choir  of  ^.  Etienne  at  Gaen,  and  that  are  of  a  date  a  little 
later.  The  aosidal  ohmpèls  of  the  upper  church  of  Chauviény 
near  PoitieBS,  that  date  from  the  first  half  of  the  12  th  oen- 
tury,  likewise  possess  acroterias  forming  a  éntter  above  the 
comice*  Garéoyles  of  sliéht  projection  or  simple  holes  pier- 
ced  at  certain  distances,  cast  the  rainîfater  outside*  Tn  Ile- 
de-Pranoe,  Champagne  and  Baréundy,  Cutters  only  apoeared  in 
the  13  th  century.  But  the  arranéeffleot  of  the  first  éutters 
of  that  epoch  requires  some  exolanation. 

Althouéh  the  walls  of  Romanesque  édifices  nere   very  thick, 
the  caroentry  of  the  roof  oresents  slopes  inclined  at  an  anéle 
rather  more  than  less  than  4S*  deére«Sî  the  feet  of  this  car- 
pentry  then  require  a  wide  beariné  (Art.  Charoente),  and  the 
ends  of  the  rafters  as  «rell  as  the  battens  and  tiles  reaoh  t 
the  edée  of  the  oornice,  otherwise  pro.iectiné  little;  there 
remained  no  space  for  placin^  the  lutter  at  the  edge  of  the 
roof,  and  the  water  fell  directly  on  the  éround  or  the  lower 
roofs.  Men  recoénixed  the  inconveniences  of  this  primitive  s 
System;  the  water  so  discharéed  aloné  the  surfaces  ohanéed 
them,  retained  dampness  at  the  base  of  the  vralls.and  destroy- 
ed  the  foundation;  if  a  tile  slipped  it  fell  on  the  head  of 
the  passer  or  a  lower  roof;  in  the  last  case  it  broke  a  éreat 
namber  of  tiles  and  made  a  hole  in  the  roof.  Tf  one  was  under 
the  necessity  of  reoairiné  the  coverin^,  the  roofers  net  beiné 
able  to  rest  their  feet  of  their  ladders  anywhere,  risked  sli - 
diné  off  with  them,  or  at  least  made  considérable  damage  in 
placin^  thèse  ladders  on  the  coverin^  itself.  Yet  by  reason 
of  the  new  System  of  construction  emoloyed  by  Gothic  archite- 
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of  chimney  oaps;  they  oftea  decorated  them  by  a  laxury  of  mo- 
aldin^s  and  scalptures  tolerably  exaéôeratcd.  If  it  be  well  t 
to  not  diséuise  a  seoondary  need,  bat  to  profit  by  it  to"  déo- 
orate  an  édifice,  yet  it  is  unneoessary  for  an  aooessopy  to 
take  more  importance  than  is  proper,  and  thus  lose  its  aotual 
charaoter.  This  modération,  so  perfeotly  observed  by  the  aroh- 
iteots  of  the  middle  aées,  was  not  the  task  of  tboae  of  the 
16  th  oentupy,  and  the  latter  oame  to  ^ive  ohiœney  oap3  above 
the  roofs  saoh  iMoortance,  that  it  i3  oftea  difficalt  to  know 
what  is  coatained  by  thèse  enormous  stone  oters,  co7eped  by 
little  colamns,  oediments,  oanels  and  sculptures.  The  chateaus 
of  Ohambord,  Blois,  Scouen  and  so  many  others  présent  a  qaan- 
tity  of  thèse  massive  caps  covered  by  ornaments,  vrhioh  at  a 
distance  destroy  the  principal  lines  of  the  roofs,  and  resem- 
ble the  riin3  of  some  colossal  monuments 

Under  the  rei^n  of  Louis  XTV,  men  fell  from  one  excess  into 
a  worse  one;  the  return  to  what  was  then  believed  to  be  Roman 
architecture  suppressed  visible  fables  and  conseqoently  chim- 
ney  caps.  But  since  in  France  warminé  occurs  six  months  in  t 
the  year,  it  was  necessary  in  ail  cases  to  surmount  the  acro- 
terias  and  antique  terraces  of  édifices  by  horrible  chimney 
caps  of  brick,  olaster  and  sheet  iron.  Tn  récent  times,  men 
hâve  returned  to  more  reasonable  orinciple  î,  and  architects 
do  not  fear  to  show  frankly  on  the  exterior  the  caos  of  our 
ohimneys. 

CHÇNF.AU.  Qutter.  ?ave  Gutter. 

This  is  the  name  éivcn  to  a  oondEit  of  stone,  terra  cotta, 
«food  or  métal,  that  receives  the  water  from  the  roof  and  by 
éentle  slopes  éaides  it  to  the  oatlets  arranrfed  in  the  const- 
ruction of  the  édifices. 

The  monuments  of  paéan  antiquity  from  a  very  early  epoch  p 
possessed  éutters  at  the  eaves  of  the  slooes  of  roofs.  The  t 
temples  of  Maéna  Grecia  and  of  Athens  had  Cutters. of  terra  cot- 
ta, stone  or  marble  with  outlets  opened  at  re^ular  distances.. 
Gatters  are  likewise  found  in  Roman  monuments.  Yet  they  disatî- 
oeared  in  France  duriné  the  Romanesque  period.  The  roofs  all- 
owed  the  water  to  fall  direètly  on  the  éround.  We  scaroely  s 
366  the  éutter  reapoear  in  north  France  antil  about  the  middle 
of  the  12  th  century.  From  the  end  of  that  century  they  are 
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action  of  aroot. 

The  old  ohimaey  cap  of  the  tîreat  hall  of  oastle  Solly-sar- 
Loire  has  been  anaaeà  sinoe  tbe  l6  th  ccntury  by  reason  of  a 
chancre  of  the  ioternal  arrantJeaent,  and  it  is  retained  with 
its  wrooéht  iroQ  oroifH  as  shown  in  fli.  19.  This  flue  is  éiv- 
en  in  horizontal  section  in  the  plan  A.  the  top  of  the  éable 
of  the  hall  serves  it  as  a  cap, 

The  castle  of  Da  Gacsolin  at  Beliere  near  Dijon  has  retain- 
ed  several  charmin^  oètaéonal  chlÉoéy  caps  in  granité,  bhiok- 
and  slates,  two  examples  of  which  we  ^ive  (20),  that  date  fp- 
om  the  end  of  the  14  th  centary.  The  horns  B  deooratiné  the 
orotfns  are  of  thick  slates  fixed  in  érooves  in  the  apper  ooop- 
ses  of  éranite  forminé  the  caps»  The  ^[rounds  of  the  little  a 
arcades  C  are  of  slates,  «fhioh  by  their  âàBkkcolor  stronôly 
detach  the  fine  omamentation,  and  alloff  it  to  bwci^en  at  the 

i 

heiïJht  at  which  it  is  plaoed, 

^  Kote  i.p.2,14.  )k»    îlupT\c\\  Robert  N\a«  co\xr\eou8\,>^  co»iRutv\.co\- 
eà  \o   xfce  \>ve«e  precVouB  ào^o. 

One  of  the  most  reaarkable  qualities  of  the  architeotare  of 
the  middle  aâes  is  to  hâve  known  how  to  use  ail  the  most  com- 
mon  acoessoriea  of  the  constpiction  to  make  them  a  motive  of 
décoration.  Mew  needs  develooed  as  soon  as  the  architects,  f 
far  from  concealiné  them,  on  the  contrary  souéht  to  ^ive  them 
an  art  form,  not  only  in  structures  erected  with  luxury,  but 
also  in  the  huœblest  habitations.  We  find  the  oroof  of  this 
in  a^^éreat  nuiber  of  old  houses  of  our  old  oities.  ^ith  the 
simplest  and  least  expensive  means,  thèse  architects  hâve  ob- 
tained  élevant  forma  perfectly  appropriate  Cor  the  needs  they 
must  satisfy»  In  the  cities  of  the  Sast  still  exist  tàaynehjm- 
neys  with  caps  formed  of  a  structure  of  tiles  held  by  mortar, 
which  are  outlined  against  the  sky  in  the  most  éraceful  fashion. 

Pi|.  21  présents  three  exanples  of  thèse  chimney  caps  of  w 
vhii)h  30  many  are  seen  at  Strasburé»  The  balls  A  sarmountiné 
the  tiles  are  set  in  mortar.^  Still  today  at  Strasburé  is  pres- 
erved  the  tradition  of  this  construction  of  the  14  th  and  15 
th  centuries. 

Xote  l.p.îli^-  M.  î'o\o\ke\\\e,  arc\\\.\ec\,  t^^^^«^«*  ^»  «\.\\\ 

The  architects  of  the  chateaus  of  the  ecoch  of  the  Renaiss- 
ance even  improved  on  their  oredecessors  in  the  construction 
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aeveral  stortes  of  the  same  building,  men  avoided  plaoiné  thsai 
(D7er  eaoh  other,  they  alternated  or  were  opposed,  so  as  to  1 
leave  each  flue  isolated;  while  from  that  epooh,  the  ase  of 
flreplaoes  beiac^  much  ezteoded,  men  wiahed  not  ooly  to  bave 
them  in  ail  important  rooas,  bat  even  to  plaoe  tbem  07er  eaoii 
otber;  aenocforth  the  totfers  and  éable  iralls  of  hauses  reoet- 
7ed  tifo,  thpee  or  four  chimaey  floes  set  beside  eaoh  other. 
It  was  aecessary  to  hsTe  a  flae  for  eaoh  fireplaoe  and  to  se- 
parate  them  by  oartitions;  thèse  oonstruotions  ??ere  exeoated 
»ith  éreat  oare.  Tnstead  of  beiné  cylindrioal  iaternally,  the 
flues  in  this  case  hâve  horizontal  sections  of  much  elonéated 
oarallelloérams  separated  by  partitions  4  to  3  ins.  thiok.THh-- 
aseaffeebailtLthe  flaes  of  the  three  superposed  fireplaces  in 
the  keeo  of  Pierrefonds,  that  we   ^ive  in  (13),  at  P  beiné  the 
vertical  section  and  at  A  the  horizontal  section  at  the  level 
A'.  The  partitions  B  B'  are  of  stone  well  faced  and  eut.  At 
C,  C,  0"   are  several  siall  rectanéalar  recesses  to  reoeive 
the  place  to  cast  iron  of  the  baok,  desiéned  to  orevent  the 
beat  of  the  hearth  from  calcinin^  the  stone  and  from  destroy- 
in^  the  partitions.  Preqaently  by  an  excess  of  précaution  a^ - 
ve  the  plate  the  partition  is  eut  as  a  lintel  or  disoharéiniS 
arch  as  seen  at  D.  A*^  ?  we   éive  the  caps  of  thèse  chimney  fl- 
ues, surmountin^  the  éable  of  the  building;  at  G  is  their  plan 
at  top  and  H  is  their  frofile.  One  sees  at  î  that  the  projeot- 
ing  band  found  in  the  courses  of  the  shaft,  designed  to  cover 
the  inolined  aides  of  the  roof  above  the  slates.  This  band  t 
takes  the  place  of  the  band  of  plaster,and  continues  under  t 
the  ateos  aloné  the  rake  of  the  ^able,  allowiné  one  to  reach 
the  caps  easily  to  repair  them,  and  to  receive  defenders  pro- 
tected  by  the  battlements  K  lookink  outnards.  Bat  in  locations 
exposed  to  great  winds,  the  chimneya  terminatin^  abruptly  by 
ooenin^s  without  caps,  did  not  readily  allow  the  smoke  to  es- 
cape;  that  was  forced  baok  by  the  wind,  compressed  and  retur- 
ned  to  the  interiors  of  the  apartments.  To  avoid  that  inconv- 
enience,  the  too  openinés  of  fines  were   fitted  with  caos  in 
oerforated  iron  sheets,  that  divided  the  external  air  anf  oer - 
mittel  the  smoke  to  esoape. freely.  We  hâve  seen  on  many  chim- 
ney caps  of  the  14  th  and  15  th  centuries  traces  of  anchors, 
that  indicate  the  présence  of  thèse  crowns;  but  there  exist 
very  fe«r,  that  hâve  resisted  the  storms  and  the  corrosive  ac- 
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stortes  with  a  cap  in  form  of  a  lantero  covered  by  a  cône.  We 
^ive  an  élévation  of  it^(l4).  Very  rarely  at  that  prinitiTe 
epaoh  fireplaoea  are  saperposed,  »o  that  the  fines  are  sinsjle 
or  separated.  ^at  the  fireplaoe  of  Puy  is  relatively  small; 
îrhen  fireplaoes  had  contiderable  dimenaions,  and  must  heat  L 
larée  halls  and  hâve  very  lartfe  hearths,  a  passage  for  the  s 
smoke  mast  be  Êiiven  acoordin^  to  thèse  diaensions.  There  exis- 
ted  before  1345  at  the  abbey  of  S,  lo  an  eaorœoas  fireplaoe, 
froœ  the  beéinniné  of  the  13  th  oentary,  whose  chimney  was  a 
real  lonameiït,  aa  octaéonal  tarret  3  ft.  in  diaaeter  oatside» 
This  chimney,  whose  élévation  is  ôiven  (15)  oassed  fpom  the 
square  to  the  polygonal  for»  by  four  slopes,  and  terminated 
in  two  stories  of  little  colunms,  the  last  of  thèse  beiné  o 
open  lith  a  hiéh  pyramid.   xhere  exists  on  a  house  near  the 
cathedral  of  Bayeiix  a  ohimney  of  smalles  dimensions,  that  re- 
ôàlls  that  of  the  abbey  of  3.  Lo.  Thèse  ohimnies  are  entirely 
olosed  at  top;  the  smoke  oonld  thas  only'esoape  at  the  sides. 
In  tée  13  th  centary, ohimney  caps  are  frequently  open  at  the 
sides  and  the  apper  end.  Hère  is  an  example  from  the  abbey  of 
Pontenay  of  the  order  of  pj'teaax  (l6).  To  orevent  the  rain  f 
from  fallin^  within  the  flue,  the  upper  orifice  is  very  small. 
ïhis  cao  is  made  of  hollo^fed  drams  of  stone  like  that  of  Puy- 
en-Velay.  Often  in  baildinés  of  the  13  th  centary  the  caps  a 
are  only  open  at  their  ends,  and  continue  to  take  the  cylind- 
rioal  or  prisaatic  form.  Sxaaples  of  thèse  sorts  of  caps  are 
very  numeroas;  there  still  exist  aome  in  the  buildinsJs  of  the 
palaoe  at  Paris;  we  know  qaite  a  remartable  one  preserved  in 
the  rins  of  the  oastle  of  Semnr  in  Auxois  with  moulded  base  a 
above  the  chimney  extended  from  the  roof ..(17). 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  hère  an  important  point  in  the 
construction  of  that  accessory;  the  shafts  projecting  fr«a  t 
the  roofs  always  hâve  a  projectin^  band  of  stone  foraine  a  ^ 
éatter  under  the  tiles  or  slates  at  A  and  a  copine  B  above  t 
the  sides  aad  lower  part  of  the  shaft,  to  preteot  th»  rain 
from  ranniné  alonô  the  tiles  on  the  exterior  and  entériné  be- 
neath  the  coveriaé.  Jhese  are  précautions  in  détail,  that  em- 
Dhasize  the  éxftreae  foresiéht  and  the  care  of  the  constructo- 
rs  of  the  middle  aées,  précautions  now  aach  neéleoted.^  But  u 
until  the  14  th  cenlary,  even  in  éreat  civil  or  monastic  str- 
uctures, fireplaces  are  rarely  superaosed;  if  orovided  in  se- 
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atories  wlth  a  oap  in  forra  of  a  lantero  oovered  by  a  oone.  We 

(3ivo  an  élévation  of  it.(l4).  Very  rarely  at  that  DriBitire 

epaoh  fireplaoes  are  auperposed,  to  that  the  flae»  are  ■intfle 

or  separated.  ^at  the  flreplaoe  of  Pay  is  relatlvely  ■aall; 

«rhen  fireplaoes  had  oonildcrable  dlnenalons,  and  mast  beat  L 

lartfe  halla  and  hâve  very  lartfe  heartha,  a  paasatfe  for  the  a 

amoke  must  be  ôlven  aooordlBtf  to  theae  dlmenilona.  There  exla- 

ted  before  1945  at  the  abbey  of  3,  Lo  an  eaorœoaa  flreplaoe, 

from  the  betflnnlntf  of  the  1^  th  oentary,  ifhose  ohlmney  vas  a 

real  lonaœeBt,  an  oota^onal  turret  '^   ft.  1d  dlaieter  oatslde» 

Thla  chlmney,  whoae  élévation  la  Jîlven  (l^)  oaased  from  the 

sdaare  to  the  polygonal  for»  by  four  alopea,  and  terœinated 

in  two  atoriea  of  little  ooluams,  the  laat  of  theae  bein^  o 

l 
opea  wlth  a  hléh  pyramld.   ihere  exista  on  a  houae  near  the 

oathedral  of  Bayeax  a  ohlmney  of  amallea  dimenslona,  that  re- 
oàlla  that  of  the  abbey  of  3.  Lo.  Theae  ohimnles  are  entirely 
olosed  at  top;  the  amoke  ooald  thua  only'eacape  at  the  aides. 
In  the  13  th  oentary, ohlmney  caps  are  frequently  ooen  at  the 
aidea  and  the  apper  end.  Hère  la  an  example  from  the  abbey  of 
Pontenay  of  the  order  of  oiteaax  (l6).  To  crèvent  the  rain  f 
from  fallin^  within  the  flue,  the  uooer  orifice  is  very  amall. 
îhia  cao  is  made  of  hollosfed  drams  of  atone  like  that  of  Pay- 
en-Velay.  Often  in  baildinés  of  the  13  th  century  the  caos  a 
are  only  open  at  their  ends,  and  continue  to  take  the  cylind- 
rioal  or  prlaaatlc  form.  Eîxaiplea  of  thèse  sorts  of  caos  are 
very  numeroua;  there  still  exiat  aome  In  the  bulldinéa  of  the 
palaoe  at  Paris;  we  knovr  qalte  a  remartable  one  preaerved  in 
the  rlQS  of  the  castle  of  Semor  la  Auxols  wlth  moulded  base  a 
above  the  chlmney  extended  from  the  roof»(l7). 

It  la  neceasary  to  mention  hère  an  important  point  in  the 
conatruotlOQ  of  that  accesaory;  the  ahafta  orcjectlné  frsa  t 
the  roofs  alîiaya  hâve  a  projectiné  band  of  stone  for»iné  a  ^ 
éatter  under  the  tiles  or  slates  at  A  and  a  copine  B  above  t 
the  aides  and  lower  part  of  the  shaft,  t<j   pretftût  th»  rain 
from  runnlné  alonô  the  tiles  on  the  exterlor  and  entériné  be- 
neath  the  ooverlaé.  jPhese  are  preoautlons  In  détail,  that  ei- 
Dhaslze  the  eVtreœe  foreaiôht  and  the  care  of  the  oonstracto- 
rs  of  the  mlddle  aôes,  précautions  no«f  «och  neélected.  But  u 
untll  the  14  th  oenlury,  even  in  éreat  civil  or  monastic  str- 
uctures, fireplaoes  are  rarely  siiperoosed;  if  orovided  in  se- 
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stortes  with  a  cap  in  form  of  a  lantern  covered  by  a  oone.  We 
ûUe   an  elevattoa  of  it^(l4).  Very  rarely  at  that  primitire 
epoch  fireplacea  are  saperposed,  wo   that  the  flaes  are  sinjjle 
or  separated.  3!at  the  flreplaoe  of  Puy  is  relatively  small; 
îfhen  fireplaoes  had  oonsiderable  diaenaions,  and  mast  heat  L 
larée  halls  aad  hawe  Tery  lapée  hearths,  a  passade  for  the  s 
smoke  mast  be  ôiven  aooordia^  to  thèse  diaensions.  There  exis- 
ted  before  1345  at  the  abbey  of  3.  lo  an  eiopœous  fireplaoe, 
from  the  beélnniné  of  the  13  th  oentary,  whose  chimney  was  a 
real  Bonameot,  aa  oota^onal  turret  3  ft.  in  diaaeter  oatside. 
This  chimney,  whose  élévation  is  ôiven  (15)  oassed  from  the 
square  to  the  polygonal  fora  by  four  slooes,  and  terminated 
in  tîfo  stories  of  little  colunms,  the  last  of  thèse  beiné  o 
open  «rith  a  hiéh  pyramid.  j.here  exists  on  a  house  near  the 
cathedral  of  Bayeiix  a  ohimney  of  smalles  dimensions,  that  re- 
ôàlls  that  of  the  abbey  of  3.  Lo.  Thèse  chimnies  are  entirely 
olosed  at  top;  the  smoke  ooald  thas  only'escape  at  the  aides. 
In  tèe  13  th  centary, chimney  caps  are  freqaeatly  open  at  the 
aides  and  the  apper  end.  Hère  is  an  exaœple  from  the  abbey  of 
Fontenay  of  the  order  of  r,xtea\ix   (l6).  To  crevant  the  rain  f 
from  falliné  within  the  flue,  the  uoper  orifice  is  very  small. 
Jhis  cao  is  made  of  holloîred  drums  of  stone  like  that  of  Puy- 
en-Velay.  Often  in  baildinés  of  the  13  th  centary  the  caps  a 
are  only  open  at  their  ends,  and  continue  to  take  the  cylind- 
rical  or  prisaatic  form.  Exaaplea  of  thèse  sorts  of  caps  are 
very  aumerous;  there  still  exiat  aome  in  the  buildings  of  the 
palace  at  Paris;  we  knovi  qaite  a  remarkable  one  preserved  in 
the  rins  of  the  oastle  of  Semnr  in  Auxois  with  moulded  base  a 
above  the  chimney  extended  from  the  roof»(l7). 

It  is  neceasary  to  mention  hère  an  important  point  in  the 
constraotisn  of  that  accesaory;  the  shafts  pro.jecting  fram  t 
the  roofs  always  hâve  a  projectin^  band  of  stone  foraine  a  ^ 
éatter  under  the  tiles  or  slates  at  A  and  a  copine  B  above  t 
the  aides  aad  lower  part  of  the  shaft,  W  ppeteot  the  rain 
from  punniné  alonâ  the  tiles  on  the  exterior  and  entériné  be- 
neath  the  coveriaé.  iPhese  are  précautions  in  détail,  that  em- 
Dhasize  the  extrême  foreaiéht  and  the  care  of  the  conatracto- 
rs  of  the  middle  aées,  précautions  now  aaoh  neélected.^  But  u 
until  the  14  th  oenlary,  even  in  éreat  civil  or  monastic  str- 
uctures, fireplaoes  are  rarely  saperoosed;  if  orovided  in  se- 
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execated  that  fireplaoe  feared  to  impose  by  it,  he  took  care 
to  iiitate  oh  the  hood  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  r<Dpe,  that 
seems  to  ooQnect  it  taéether,  as  if  to  indioate  ita  fragility 
and  its  defective  connectiOQ  with  the  tall» 

The  other  fireplace  of  3.  Antonin  is  oonstracted  in  the  saie 
manner,  but  it  is  oo^ered  by  a  profusion  of  ornaments  oarved 
in  the  olaster  and  by  moaliinjSs,.  On  the  hood  two  anjïlels  hold 
a  shield  of  arms.  Two  other  shields  set  at  each  side  a^ainst 
the  wall,  likewise  bear  ans  and  are  soported  by  an^els.  Thè- 
se last  shields  appear  to  bear  on  the  field  adzes  as  instruBe - 
nts  of  the  trade.  A  rope  stestoàéd  vrith  a  stick  and  held  by 
tïTO  figures  aopears  to  support  the  base  of  the  hood,  and  a  c 
chain  retains  ita  apper  part^  Hère  (13)  is  the  perspective  o 

of  this  fireplaoe. 

The  epooh  of  the  Renaissance  saw  arise  beautifal  fireplaoea 
in  the  interiops  of  chateaus;  their  jambs  and  «aitles  were  de- 
corated  by  sculptures  and  paintinés  of  rare  riohaeLSS  anf  élé- 
gance; several  of  thèse  fireplaces  exist  in  some  chateaus,  at 
goouen,  qiontainebleau,  in  the  manor  of  RoHsard  near  the  mark- 
et  town  of  Coutures,  in  the  hall  of  the  city  hall  of  Paris, 
The  Buseuin  of  Cluny  possesses  ose  of  orecious  wprkiiaaship; ,  tii - 
at  caie  from  Mans,  and  everyone  knosfs  the  maénificent  firepl- 
aoe of  Bruées.  But  soon  the  eaormous  dimensions  éiven  to  fire- 
olaces  vrere  reduced,  and  already  duriné  the  l7  th  century,  t 
they  assumed  less  ^rand  proDortions.  Marble  replacen'  store, 
which  until  then  had  been  eiployed  in  the  construction  of  ja- 
mbs  and  mantles  of  fireplaces,  and  thèse  lantles  were  suooes- 
sively  lowered  ta  the  height  of  a  window  sill.. 

TUYAU  ST  MTTRSS  DE  CHEMINES.  Chimney  Plues  and  Caps. 
The  smoke  flue  of  the  12  th  century  is  ordinarily  cylindri- 
cal  internally  and  terminâtes  above  the  éable  or  roof  in  the 
form  of  a  éreat  ôolumn  crowned  by  a  cap.  Besides  beiné  const- 
ructed  with  ^reat  care  by  means  of  hollowed  stones,  thèse  st- 
ones  frequently  take  a  monamental  form,  that  orowns  the  ridas  s 
of  édifices  in  ôracefnl  fashion.  The  fireplaoe  of  the  precen- 
tor's  house  of  the  cathedral  of  Puy-en-Velay,  a  drawiné  of  w 
?fhioh  was  éiven  (Pies.  1,  2),  above  the  i^able  of  the  hall  af?- 
ainst  which  it  is  built,  is  terainated  by  a  beautiful  cylind- 
rical  chimney  composed  of  alternate  courses  of  black  and  red 
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at  Boardles  oontains  quite  beautifal  fireplaoes  of  the  15  th 
centaryj  one  of  those  preserved  représente  a  orowning  of  the 
oastle  with  battlements,  maohioolations  and  doraers;  bctireen 
the  battlements  are  little  fleures;  some  draw  the  bow  or  cross- 
bow,  others  play  the  hors  and  bas^plpe,  jet   others  throw  stones, 
hold  standards,  eto.  This  fireplaoe  is  5.^  ft,  «nder  the  man- 
tle  by  6.9  ft.  wide.  But  the  most  interesting  of  the  firepla- 
oes la  that  mansloQ  iras  that  representinsS  a  burlesque  touraey, 
only  fragments  of  whioh  reœain,  plaoed  In  the  arohives  of  the 
mayoralty.  On  the  œantle  iiere  soulptured  peasants  mciunted  on 
donkeys  with  stioks  for  lances,  bottoms  of  baskets "for  shields, 
and  runniné  oi^er  the  lists.  Jacques  Coeur  had  little  oove   for 
the  féodal  nobility  of  his  tiœe;  did  he  wish  to  hâve  under  h 
his  eyes  that  caricature  of  one  of  the  œost  comœon  diversions 
of  the  lords  of  the  court  af  kiné  Charles  711?  Or  «ras  that  a 
fancy  of  the  sculptur?  Whatever  it  nai^ht  be,  it  is  luch  to  be 
reéretted,  that  this  precious  monumeHt  »as  destroyed. 

In  the  habitations  of  the  oitizens  of  the  14  th  to  the  15 
th  centuries,  fireplaoes  are  decorated  with  luxury  as  for  the 
nobles,  but  in  more  restricted  proportions  and  accordiné  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  rooms.  Sculpture  on  stone  ifas  dear,  and 
as  in  our  days,  the  citizen  often  wished  to  seem  at  little 
cost;  30  many  fireplaoes  of  private  houses  were  of  wood,  vis- 
ible or  covered  by  carved  and  moulded  plaster.  Cne  still  finds 
in  several  provincial  cities  some  examples  of  thèse  foreplaœs 
freserved  in  spite  of  their  fra^ility;  ne   hâve  seen  several 
at  Toulouse  in  houses  recently  deoolished,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  place  of  the  capitol;  and  there  exist  two  precious  ones, 
because  of  their  perfect  préservation,  in  the  little  city  of 
3.  Antonin,  formerly  industrious  and  rich,  now  èeduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  market  town.  Thèse  two  fireplaoes  date  from  t 
the  1k;  th  centuryi  the  simplest  is  éiven  hère  (11)  and  oonsi- 
3ts  of  two  stone  jambs  and  a  mantle  forméd  of  a  wooden  frame 
covered  with  plaster,  moulded  and  carved., 

?ié.  12  éives  at  A  tfetesection  and  at  B  the  plan  of  that  c 
construction.  Qetail  C  indicates  a  portion  of  the  covered  fr- 
ame forminé  the  hood  add  the  mantle  of  the  fireplaoe.  The  dot- 
ted  lines  on  section  A  show  the  éeneral  arrangement  of  that 
framework.  By  .  feelin^  of  modesty,  and  as  if  the  artist  who 
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flank  the  exteroal  aa^le»  of  the  hall.  The  flreplaoe  ta  divi- 
ded  in  three  oartsî  three  flaes  lead  from  the  hood,  and  pass- 
in^  behiad  a  ^lazed  opeQiniil,  rise  to  the  apez  of  the  éable  if 
wall.  The  entlrety  of  thls  décoration  oroduoea  a  éreat  effeot 
aad  nobly  terminâtes  thia  beautiful  hall,  whose  olear  wîdth 

is  53.5  ft. 

We  ïSive  (9)  at  A  the  plan  at   the  fireplaoe  of  the  éreat  hall 
of  Poitou  at  the  level  of  the  hearth,  and  at  B  the  plan  of  the 
uoper  part  of  the  éallery  plaocd  on  the  œantle,  taken  at  the 
level  of  the  élazed  openinôs.  Its  hearth  ia  raiaed  ten  steps 
above  the  floor  of  the  hall;  the  fireplaoe  thas  forais  the  base 
of  the  tribunal,  Fié*  10  présents  its  éeneral  élévation.  The 
two  piers  that  divide  it  into  three  bays  are  terminated  by  o 

oaoitals  richly  soulptured  and  deoorated  by  shields  borne  by 

1 
angels.  The  mantle  is  ornamented  lu   the  same  manner. 

XoXa  1.V.20Î.  )l.  ào  JàftrN,ivào\,  àVocesoxv  aTc\v\\ec\  ot  Po\.\\.e««, 

In  the  interior  as  jrell  as  on  the  exterior  of  civil  monume- 
nts, the  middle  aées  knew  how  to  produoe  drand  effeots,  that 
leave  far  behind  the  mean  arrangements  of  our  laréest  modem 
édifices.  When  they  aat  on  that  platform  in  their  érand  cost- 
umes, the  counts  of  Poitiers  were  surrounded  by  their  offioers; 
ifhen  behind  that  feudal  court  tfleamed  thèse  fires  kindled  on 
thre  '  hearths,  the  assistants  beiné  seated  on  a  bench  above 
the  mantle  of  the  fireplaoe  with  their  backs  to  the  élaôs,  c 
oompletinô  that  représentation,  one  can  conoeive  the  nobility 
and  érandeur  of  such  a  scène,  how  it  must  inspire  respect  in 
the  Tassais  cited  to  appear  before  the  court  of  the  count.^ 
gjertainly  to  défend  his  cause  before  a  tribunal  so  nobly  seat- 
ed and  surrounded,  it  was  necessary  to  hâve  threeefold  reason.. 
But  we   shall  hâve  occasion  to  return  to  the  arrangement  of  t 
the  feudal  tribunals  under  Art.  Salle,  to  which  we  refer  our 
readers. 

The  castles  of  the  14  th  and  15  th  centuries  still  possess 
a  éreat  number  of  fireplaces  of  small  dimensions  in  the  tofers 
and  private  apartments.  Thèse  fireplaces  are  often  skilfully 
arrangea  to  vrard  tiro  rooms.  Lebeuf   states,  that  he  sa»  in 
the  keep  of  the  castle  of  Montlhery,  "a.   fireplaoe  so  oonstr- 
ucted  as  to  serve  four  rooms."  The  mansion  of  Jacques  Coeur 


at  the  manaion  9f  Olany,  Rue  des  Mathurlns  (tht3  fireplaoe  w 
longer  exista),  itithout  speakiné  of  that  of  the  sJreat  hall, 
that  is  embarrassed  by  an  infinity  of  pilériœs  of  ail  hei^hts, 
^ho  éo  on  Dil^riœaée  in  a  wood  beside  a  hiéh  moantain." 

The  éreat  hall  of  the  castle  »f  Couoy  oantains  two  likewise 
oreseatin^  the  oecnliarity  that  thèse  fireplaces  are  separated 
by  a  stone  partition,  30  as  to  oaase  two  drafts.  A  jaib  divid- 
es  the  span  of  the  mantle  and  thus  forms  twin  fireplaces.  The 
same  arrangement  was  adopted  in  the  oonstruotion  of  the  fire- 
olace  of  the  hall  of  the  hall  of  Prussians  dépendant  on  this 

castle.  The  draniné  of  this  beautiful  fireplaoe  is  preserved 

2 
to  as  by  Du  Cerceau,   and  fie   reDroduce"  it  hère  (3).  On  the 

mantle  of  this  fireplaoe  were  sculptured  in  the  round  in  co- 

lossal  dimensions  the  statues  of  the  Hiae  Prussians,   eaoh  be- 

ariné  a  shield  on  which  was  enéraved  an  attribute. 

i{o\e  2,. p. 201.  ÇX-vfcft  exce\\ex\\8  \)  oa\N,ikex\\8  à,e  ?ro.x\ce. 

Sverythiné  leads  to  the  suoposition,  that  men  had  recoéniz- 
ed  in  constraotiné  fireplaces  of  very  ^reat  width  the  necess- 
ity  for  dividiné  the  draft  into  se/eral  oortions,  to  présent 
the  wind  from  beiné  enéulfed  in  thèse  wide  openinés,  thus  dr- 
iviné  baok  the  smoke.  But  forminé  several  flues,  more  activi- 
ty  was  éiven  to  the  draft,  and  thus  the  smoke  could  more  eas- 
ily  escape;  thèse  divisions  aéain  had  the  advanta^e  of  éiviné 
strenéth  to  the  walls  separated  by  the  flues, by  joiniDé  their 
t!fo  external  and  internai  surfaces. 

The  beautiful  fireplaoe  of  the  éreat  hall  of  the  palace  of 
the  counts  of  Poitiers  éives  us  a  very  remarkable  example  of 
this  System  of  divided  flores  above  a  single  mantle.  This  fire- 
olaoe  dates  from  the  beéinniné  of  the  15  th  centary,as  well  as 
the  dable  »all  a^ainst  which  it  is  built,  occupies  almost  tn- 
tirely  one  end  of  that  hall,  whose  construction  dates  from  t 
the  13  th  centary;  it  is  net  less  than  33  ft.  wide  by  7»S  ft. 
under  the  mantle.  The  top  of  the  mantle  forms  a  sort  of  éall- 
ery  reached  by  t«fo  stairways  pierced  in  the  angles  of  the  éable; 
thèse  tno   stairways  theœselves  connect  with  two  turrets,  that 
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aame  time  *fhole  beevea  and  sheep;  thèse  are  halls  coœpriaed 
within  the  buildiaés  and  farnished  with  one  or  several  fire- 
olaces.  The  kitohen  of  the  palaoe  at  Paris  vas  in  tîfo  atories, 
Dossessini^  a  central  fireplaoe  in  the  uoper  story  and  four  in 
the  lower  story. 

Xote  i«p.200.  krX,    Cu\,«\ne.  T^vVs  coi^«\THCt\OTR  \8  Xater  Won 

t,\ve  r^^|^^  ot  S,  Lo\i\.»,  a»à  oç\>ear8  Xo   ^ûeXoiife  \«  \,>\e  e\\l  «t  ^ 

uco\  sax^s  o\    \\    \.n  Y\\iB  lJ\*t*  et  OTVtVoi.  àe  \o  xaWVe  àe  ÇorX», 
Yo\.  2.  p.  280. 

There  still  exista  in  the  oaslle  of  Olisson  oear  Nantes  one 
of  thèse  kitohena  datin^  from  the  first  years  of  the  14  th  o 
ceatary,  and  ivhich  consists  of  an  enormoas  firçolace,  whose 
mantle  is  formed  of  tifo  semioircalar  arches  and  ocouptes  the 
half  of  a  Taalted  hall.  The  abbey  Blanche  of  Mortam  has  reta- 
ined  a  beaatifial  kitchen  fireolace  of  éramite,  of  which  ite 
éi7e  a  perspeotive,(7) »  The  arms  of  the  abbey  are  car?ed  on  t 
the  keystone  of  the  mantle,  coaiDOsed  of  two  enormous  corbels 
and  three  voussoirs  s^ith  indents.  There  are  no  jambs  hère  to 
support  the  mantle,  but  tîfo  stron^ly  orciectiné  corbels.  The 
back  is  still  furnished  «rith  its  cast  iron  plate  and  its  tri- 
ple Dot-hooks. 

But  uatil  the  14  th  century,  the  fireolaces  of  the  castles 
and  hoases,  with  rare  exceptions,  ?ïere  very  simple,  like  eve- 
rythiné  for  daily  use.  The  luxury  of  interiors  consisted  in 
oaintinés,  woodîiork  and  more  or  less  rioh  ham^ini^s,  accord- 
iné  to  the  state  of  the  fortune  of  the  inaster.  Only  rarely 
durin^  the  14  th  century  do  »e  see  sculpture  and  reliefs  in- 
vade  the  mantles  of  fireolaces»  At  that  eoooh  the  éreat  halls 
of  castles  ?fere  raostly  rebuiilt  in  larder  proportions,  and  were 
furnished  îiith  several  fireolaces.  The  éreat  hall  of  the  kni- 
^hts  of  Mt.  ^.  Michel-en-Mer  contains  tsfo  fireolaces;  that  of 
the  castle  of  Montaréis  contained  four,  two  at  one  of  the  lon- 
gitudinal walls  and  tifo  at  the  ends.  (Art.  ^alle). 

"The  fireplace  of  the  kiné^s  chanber  at  mansion  ^.  Pol,"  s 
says  Sauvai,   "had  éreat  stone  horses  f^r  )r  laTi-;  1 1, ;  that  of 
his  chamber  at  the  Louvre  in  1^6S  ^as  ohap>^ed  with  12  ^reat 
beasts  and  13  É?reat  proohets,  each  holding  a  scrollj  further 
terminated  by  the  arms  of  France,  suoDorted  by  two  anéels  and 
covered  by  a  crowa.  There  is  still  a  fireolace  in  that  style 
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ooen  tîfo  low  windoîrs  lith  atone  tablets  above  to  receive  tor- 
ches at  oiéht.  The  back  is  of  brick  inaide,  of  stone  exteraal- 
ly;  the  hood  is  of  rabble.  The  wooden  maitle  reste  on  two  st- 
ron^  corbels  of  stone  without  jaabs. 

We  ^ive  (5)  the  plan  of  that  fireplace  and  ita  perspective. 
(6).  Internally  the  hood  is  oval  and  aaoends  to  a  circalar  f 
flae»  Frequently  iron  handles  are  fixed  under  the  mantle  to 
alloif  oersons  standing  to  wara  their  feet  alternately  withoat 
fatiéue.  Also  benohes  are  sometimes  olaoed  on  the  hearth  bes- 
ide  the  .iambs,  so  that  one  can  warm  himself  while  remainiaé 
under  the  mantle,  when  the  fire  is  reduoed  to  a  fen   brands. 
Tnto  thèse  éreat  fireplaoes  were  cast  tranks  of  trees  7  ta  13 
ft.  loQâ,  thus  obtainiiï^  centres  of  heat  of  saoh  intensity, 
that  it  permitted  warminé  vast  halls.  Althouéh  our  fathers 
were  less  chilly  than  we  are,  beiné  aocustotHed  to  live  in  the 
open  air  at  ail  seasons,  yet  the  éatheriaé  of  the  family  at 
the  hearth  of  the  hall  sfas  evidently  for  them  oae  of  the  raost 
vivid  pleasures  of  the  loné  eveninés  of  winter.  The  lord  of 
the  castle  beiné  obliéed  to  abat  himself  ao  within  his  manor 
as  soon  as  the  suo  set,  oolleoted  aroand  his  hearth  not  oaly 
the  members  of  his  family,  bat  his  servants,  his  men  who  ret- 
tarned  from  the  fields,  travelers  to  whom  was  '^iven  hispital- 
ity;  it  was  before  the  61ear  flame  sparklin^  on  the  hearth,  t 
that  each  one  éave  accoant  of  the  use  of  his  time  duriné  the 
day,  when  the  suoper  waa  served  and  divided  amon^  ail,  that 
were  related  those  interminable  leéends  now  oolleoted  with  so 
mach  care,  and  whose  diffuse  taies  scarcely  accord  with  our 
modem  impatience.  A  loné  candie  of  tallow,  resin  or  wax,  set 
on  the  tablet  adjoininé  the  mantle  of  the  ohimney  or  stuck  on 
an  iron  point,  and  the  brilliant  flaie  of  the  hearth  liéhted 
the  persons  thus  ^athered,  permittin^  the  women  to  spin  or  to 
exécute  some  needlework,  Whea  the  curfew  sounded,  eyeryone 
sought  his  bed,  and  the  live  coals  heaped-  up  by  a  servant  by 
means  of  loné  iron  shovels,  retained  the  heat  in  the  hall  dur- 
in^  a  part  of  the  niéht,  for  the  master,  his  wife  and  his  ch- 
ildren  had  their  curtained  beds  in  the  hall;  frequenlty  stran - 
c?er3  and  some  followers  also  slept  in  this  hall  on  benches 
covered  by  cushions,  on  bedsteads  or  litters. 

Datin^  from  the  1^  th  century,  the  kitchans  are  no  longer 
isolated  halls,  vast  workshops  in  whioh  were  cooked  at  the 
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Dieces,  like  that  of  the  fireplace  of  Puy.  Yft  we  alrcady  s» 

at  the  end  of  the  12  th  centory  the  arch  adopted  for  the  lan- 

tle.  There  eitsta  in  the  oastle  of  Vauce  near  Sbreail  a  beaa- 

1 
tiful  fireplace  so  construoted  on  a  reotanéalar  plan;());  Its 

oaaatle  oonsists  of  tifo  blocks  fixed  in  the  îrall  and  restin^ 

on  the  jaubs,  and  a  keyaitoae;  it  is  only  8  ina.  thiok.  The  b 

baok  of  the  fireplace  is  laid  in  tiles,  to  better  resiat  the 

effeot  of  the  fire.  F^ater  a  plate  of  oast  i  ion  plaoed  7ertio- 

ally  before  the  baok  farther  protected  the  masonry  from  the 

heat  of  the  fire,  and  brick  squares  lo?ered  the  hearth. 

Xote  \,v.l<ae.  Soi\\recoe\xT  Va  We  i^ome  |Vx>ex\  \o  \>^e  XiocV.  ot 

Rarely  in  the  12  th  centary  were  fireolaoes  placed  aéainst 
division  walls;  by  préférence  they  were  placed  on  the  front 
wall  betifeen  tiro  Windows.  îf  the  wall  of  the  hoase  was  aot  v 
/ery  thick,  the  back  formed  a  corbelled  oro.jection  ofi  the  ex- 
terior,  as  may  be  seen  in  sone  examoles  in  the  houses  of  the 
oity  of  Cluny,  or  it  rested  on  the  projection  formed  by  the 
estrance  doorway  of  the  Jêround  story.  This  last  arrangement 
still  exista  in  a  Norman  house  of  the  12  th  ceatury  in  the 
oity  of  Lincoln  ir  Sn^land,  called  the  Jew's  house.  It  prés- 
ents too  mach  interest  to  be  omitted  hère  (4).  The  fireplace 
warms  the  orinoioal  hall  in  the  second  story,  and  the  baok  A, 
as  well  as  the  flae  above  it,re3t8  eatirely  on  an  arch  set  on 
two  corbels  forminé  a  hood  over  the  doorway  B  on  the  street. 
While  warœiné  one's  self,  he  desired  to  see  what  was  passiné 
in  the  street,  aad  not  content  with  olaciné  the  fireplaces  b 
between  the  Windows  of  the  façades  of  houses,  the  citizens  so 
sometimes  pierced  a  small  wiadow  in  eveu   the  baok  of  the  fire- 
place at  one  side,  so  as  to  remain  under  the  mantle  while  ha- 
7iné  a  7iew  of  the  outside.  When  the  mantles  of  fireplaces  a 
are  wider,  they  are  freqoently  of  wood  in  private  houses,  fot? 
it  was  diffioult  to  procure  lintels  sufficiently  loné  and  rés- 
istant to  forœ  mantles  of  a  sinéle  pièce,  and  their  jointiné 
presented  dif fioul ties.  There  exists  in  a  hoase  of  the  city 
of  Clany,  No,  1^  Rue  d'Avril,  a  éreat  fireplace  attaohed  to 
the  front  wall,  with  corbelled  baok,  whose  mantle  consists  of 
a  ourved  oicce  of  carpentry.  At  eaoh  side  of  the  fireolace  o 
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CHHIMT^SS.  Ptreplaoe*  Maotle.  Hood, 
Pireplace  arraaéed  in  a  PO®m  îiith  flae  for  conductiné  the 
smake.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  were  fireplc'.cep  in  the 
interiors  oî   palaces  or  houses  of  the  Romanesque  epooh.  Duriaé 
the  first  ceataries  of  the  liddle  â^es  iaterieBs  of  apartments 
were  warmed  by  means  of  braziers  filled  «fith  burnia^  coals,  t 
that  îfere  rolled  froi  one  rooai  into  aiiother,  as  still  praotis- 
ed  in  îtaly  and  Spain,  or  by  hypooaasts,  i.e.,  by  furnases  uh- 
derneath,  whioh  s'i-polied  beat  py  daots  ander  the  paiement  of 
rooms  and  in  the  thiokness  of  wall»,  jast  like  ©ar  lodern  hot 
air  farnaces.  In  the  uriiitive  abbeys,  this  mode  of  heatinf 
waa  asual,  as  shown  by  the  plan  of  the  abbey  of  S.  Gall,  whiab 
dates  fpoffl  aboat  320.  (Art.  Architeoture  fona3ticiae,p..243.) . 
The  Drimitive  kitohees  of  abbeya  and  castles  had  no  fireplao- 
es,  orooerly  speakiné,  but  were  themaelres  only  an  timense 
fireplace  furnished  with  one  or  several  fines  for  the  escape 
of  the  smoke.  We  scarcely  see  fireplaoes  or  hearths  appear  in 
interiors,  only  in  the  12  th  century,  and  from  that  epooh  ex- 
amples abound.  The  primitive  fireplaoe  consista  of  a  recess 
made  in  the  thiokness  of  the  wall,  enclosed  at  eaoh  aide  by 
jambs  and  surmoiinted  by  a  mantle  and  hood,  under  which  the 
sMoke  passes.  The  oldest  fireplaoes  are  frequeatly  traoed  on 
a  ciroalar  plan,  the  hearth  forminé  a  seémeat  o'f  a  cipole  and 
the  mantle  the  other  serment.  3uch  is  the  beautifal  fireplace 
to  be  seen  today  ir  the  building  of  the  precentor  dépendant 
on  the  oathedral  of  Puy-en-Velay,  and  whioh  dates  from  the 
12  th  oentury.  We  éive  its  plan  (l)  and  perspective. (2).  The 
hood  of  this  fireplaoe  takes  the  oonioal  form  and  ends  in  a 
oylindrical  flue,  half  whose  diameter  pro.iects  from  the  face 
of  the  internai  wall»  This  fine  is  mach  hiéher  thanthe  éable 
of  the  building;  but  we  shall  soon  corne  to  that  essential  part 
of  the  ohimney.  One  may  yet  see  in  the  kitchen  of  the  lod  col- 
lège of  7ezelay  a  beautiful  sculptured  fireplace,  but  on  a  r 

-1 
pectanéulap  plan,  also  datiaé  from  the  12  th  centary.-^ 

tôt*  \.\>.19A.  T!\^\b  t ^■"•«P^'c^*  ^*  en|To>aed  \,tv  \\vc  1    \\v  pa^v^- 

ot^*^  0'  àra^Vtil  X3>^  M.  1.  kme, 

The  fireplaoes  of  the  12  th  century  do  not  assume  dimensions 
as  wide  as  those  built  a  oeatury  later.  Thus  the  mantle  in  t 
that  epooh  is  fopmed  of  a  lintel  of  a  3inf^le  Diece  or  of  two 
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castle,  is  that  the  first  is  a  structare  solel7  intendcd  for 

the  défense  or  the  duard  of  a  port,  ravine,  bridge,  or  even 
a  city,  not  likc  the  oastle  possessing  baildiags  for  habitat- 
ion or  Dleasare;  the  ohatelet  is  not  a  feudal  résidence,  but 
a  fort  occupied  by  a  oaptain  and  «en  at  arms.  This  is  then  its 
secondary  purpose,  and  aot  its  importance  in  ertent  and  stre- 
néth,  that  makes  èf  it  a  deœinative  of  the  oastle. 

Sometioies  the  ohatelet  was  only  a  sinéle  éreat  sqaare  tower 
Dlaced  aoross  a  passade,  or  even  a  palisade  work  with  some  fl - 
flankiaés^  (Arts.  Bastile,  ^orte). 

CHBMIN  05  ROUOI»  Qovered  ^ay.  Sallery  on  the  Walls. 

This  was  the  projection  of  the  rampart  behind  the  parapet 
required  for  défense  and  passade.  The  parapet  beiné  set  flush 
*ith  the  external  surface  of  the  walls,  and  haviné  a  thiokness 
varyiaé  from  15  to  23  ins.,  there  remained  within  the  rampart 
a  orown  of  masonry  covered  by  stone  slabs,  forminé  the  dallery 
of  the  nalls.  Naturally  the  éalleries  were  more  or  less  wide 
by  reason  of  the  thickocss  of  the  ramfjart,  ïïhen  the  wall  had 
only  a  small  thiokness,  the  slabs  of  the  éallery  projected  i 
inside  to  supplément  the  masonry  and  to  allow  at  least  two 
men  to  pass  in  front, 

Duriné  the  Sarlovinéian  oeriod,  the  éalleries'of  the  rampa- 
rts  viere  plaoed  in  direct  communication  with  the  internai  ter« 
race  by  means  of  stairs  not  far  apart.  later,  after  the  12  th 
century,  one  could  éenerally  pass  around  in  the  éalleries  on- 
ly by  passiné  throuéh  towers  and  the  stairs  serviné  their  sto- 
ries.  The  inhabitants  of  a  city  thus  did  not  hâve  the  free  e 
enjoyment  of  them,  and  they  were  partioularly  reserved  for  t 
the  éarrison.  ffrom  a  very  aocient  ep(Dch,in  time  o^"  w ar  the  g? 
^alleries  were  enlaréed  by  means  of  covered  éalleries  of  wood , 
oorbelled  eut  before  the  parapets,  desiénated  by  the  name  of 
"hourd"  in  the  Borth,  of  "corseras"  in  Lanéuedoc.  Tn  the  14  th 
century,  the  Salleries  had  maohioolations  of  stone,  covered 
or  ancovered.  Later  still,  after  the  use  of  artillery  in  the 
défense  of  places,  wooden  éalleries  were  sometimes  placed  ab- 
ove  the  parapets  pierced  by  embrasures  destined  to  receive 
the  caanon.  (Arts..  Architecture  militaire,  Ohateau,  Courtine, 
?,mbra8ure,  enceinte,  Hourd,  Wachtooalis. 
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earth,  that  besiegers  erected  at  distances  between  the  enclos- 
in^  lises  to  strenôthen  the  posta  desiéned  to  éaard  thèse  Unes. 

Prom  the  9  th  century  the  oity  of  Paris  was  surrounded  by  w 
îfalls  flanked  by  irreéular  towers,  ail  of  wood.  Two  bridées  ' 
^ave  aooess  into  the  oity,  one  on  the  north  at  the  place  no» 
termed  pont-aa-Qhan^e,  the  other  at  the  soath  at  the  place  . i- 
oalled  Petit-^ont»  The  heads  of  thèse  two  bridées  were  proba- 
bly  already  defended  by  forts  before  that  epooh.-  One,  that  on 
the  north,  «ras  termed  the  Sreat  Shatelet,  the  other  at  the  s 
south  beiné  the  Little  flhatelet*  The  éreat  chatelet  formed  a 
fortress  nearly  square  with  a  court  in  the  middle  and  indire- 
ct estes.  Two  towers  flanked  the  two  anéles  toward  the  suburb. 
The  little  chatelet  was  in  reality  but  a  éate  with  barrack  a 
above  and  two  flankiné  towers.  Thèse  works  were  destroyed  on 
several  ocoations  in  the  î^orman  invasions,  bat  were  rebuilt 
under  Philip  Auôust,  then  under  3.  Louis,  and  were  repained 
ander  Charles  7-  They  were  both  demolished  after  the  révolu- 
tion» 

The  ohatelets  aoinetiraes  assuMed  the  importance  of  an  aotaal 
oastle  with  its  èxternal  lists,  barracks,  flanked  enolosares 
and  its  keep.  Such  was  the  one  that  formed  the  bridéehead  at 
Pont  de  l'Arche  on  the  Seine,  and  of  which  we  hère  éive  a  sk- 
etch (1)  from  an  enéravin^  of  Merian.  But  what  distinéuishes 
the  chatelet  from  the  castle  is  less  its  extent  than  its  funo- 
tian.  The  chatelet  défends  a  passade.  William  of  Nanéis  states 
that  in  ll79  the  Teiplars  bailt  at  the  fopd  of  Jacob  a  chate- 
let,  that  the  Turks  took  and  destroyed. 

The  name  of  chatelet  is  not  at  ail  arbitrary;  thus  marshal 
Boucicault  caused  to  be  erected  several  forts  in  the  city  of 
Seaoa  at  the  beéinniné  of  the  15  th  century;  one,  that  of  the 
port  was  called  the  Darse;  the  other  oastle  was  built  in  the 
stronéest  place  in  the  city  and  was  called  9hatelet,  86  stroné 
that  little  défense  was  kept  adainst  everyone.  It  was  so  oon- 
structed  that  thèse i in Lthe^aaidaeaitèe  could  î^o   and  corne  in 
spite  of  ail  their  enemies,  to  the  other  castle  at  the  port 
called  the  Darse." 

^>vop.  "i.  (JoW.  àe«  mcm.  po>ir"  «er>o  .  o  X^VvVat.  àe  frotvce, 

What  appears  to  speoially  distinéaish  the  chatelet  from  the 
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Dur  old  ohurohes  of  the  liddle  aées,  ail  despoiled  as  they 
are,  are  still  li?in^;  fiatholio  worshio  is  not  modlfled}  aud 
if  it  has  suffered  sinoe  the  13  th  oentary  some  ohaniSes  in 
litargy,  thèse  changes  hâve  not  s«ffioient  iiportanoe  to  haye 
reaioved  from  us  the  sacred  édifices.  Bat  feudal  oastles  belon- 
éed  to  times  so  différent  from  ours,  tha  to  comprehend  them 
it  is  neceîsary  to  carry  ourselves  in  thouéht  baok  to  that  h 
heroic  epoch  of  our  history»  If  their  study  has  for  us  today 
no  practical  piBpoie; : it  leaves  in  the  mind  a  deeply  érooved 
trace.  That  study  is  not  ïrithout  fruit;  seriously  lade,  it  e 
effaces  from  the  lemory  the  errors  dissemiaated  conoerniné 
feudalism;  it  bares  oustoas  impressed  by  savaée  eneréy,  abso- 
lute  independenoe,  to  which  it  is  sametinies  well  to  return, 
vrere  it  only  to  know  the  oriéins  of  the  forces  of  our  country, 
still  fortunately  alive.  Peudalism  iras  a  rude  cradle;  but  the 
nation  that  passed  its  infancy  therein,  and  oould  resist  that 
stern  apprenticeship  to  politioal  life  without  perishiaé,  los  t 
acquire  a  vi^or,  that  has  allowed  it  to  oass  from  éreat  périls 
ïfithout  exhaustion.  Respect  those  ruins,  so  loné  accursed,  n 
no*  that  they  are  silent,  in.iured  by  time  and  révolutions;  e 
examine  them,  not  as  remains  of  oppression  and  barbarism,  bat 
indeed  as  yfe  regard  the  empty  house,  where  we  learned  under 
a  stern  and  stranée  master,  to  know  life  and  to  become  men. 
feudalism  is  dead  of  aée  and  detested,  let  us  for^et  its  fau- 
Its,  to  remember  only  the  services, it' has^rèndered  to  the  en- 
tire  nation  by  aocustominé  it  to  aras,  placiné  it  in  the  alt- 
ernative either  to  perish  miserably  or  to  estabiish  itself, 
to  unité  around  the  royal  po^fer;  retainin^  in  its  Éidst  and 
oerpetuatiné  certain  laws  of  ohivalrous  honor,  that  we  are 
happy  to  possess  today,  and  to  find  them  aéain  in  difficult 
times.  ^ever  permit  avaricious  hands  to  destroy  furiously  the 
last  vestiée  of  thèse  habitations,  noî?  that  they  hâve  ceased 
to  be  formidable,  for  it  is  not  proper  for  a  nation  to  scorn 
its  past,  still  less  to  ourse  it. 

CHATELBT.  Little  ciastle.  Port. 
This  naœe  «as  given  durin^  the  middle  a^es  to  little  oastl- 
es eatablished  at  the  head  of  a  bridée,  the  passade  of  a  ford, 
across  a  road  outside  a  city,  or  at  the  entrance  of  a  ravine» 
Al30  by  the  word  chatelet  ifere  desiénated  »orks  of  timber  or 
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A^riDDa  d'AubisSne  appears  to  as  as  the  last  scion  of  that  pow- 
erful  race;  he  was  a  hero  of  the  12  th  oentury,  who  arose  at 
once  at  a  tiae  already  far  reœoved  lfl:aHstoi3  from  that  épancl 
eooch.  At  the  last  perhaps  he  dared  to  shnt  hiœself  within  the 
fortresses  of  Maillezay  and  of  Do^non,  to  hold  them  aéainst  % 
the  armies  of  the  kinflf,  to  whioh  he  never  sarrendered  thei;  - 
on  leasriné  France  he  sold  them  to  M.  de  Rohaa.  ffith  that  aan 
of  remarkable  character,  a  sin^Hlar  coœbination  of  fidelity 
and  indeoendence,  more  oartisan  than  Frenoh,  we  extenéuished 
the  spirit  of  résistance  of  the  nobillty.  When  by  consent  or 
by  force,  ander  the  hand  of  Richelieu  aai  the  absolate  rule 
of  Loais  XTV,  feudalism  henceforth  yielJed  the  contèst  with 
the  royal  Dower,  its  résidences  took  a  new  form,  which  retaiaed 
nothin^  of  the  feadal  fortress  of  the  middle  aées. 

Yet  the  ?reace  château  oiitil  the  13  th  centary  furnished  ve - 
very  remarkable  examples,  saperior  to  everythiné  of  that  kind 
found  in  Hlnéland,  Ttaly  and  Seriuany»  The  chateau3  of  Tanlay, 
Ancy-le-Prano,  Verneuil,  Vaux,  Maisons,  the  old  château  of  V 
Versailles,  the  destroyed  chateaus  of  tfeudon,  Rueil,  Richeli- 
eu, BeTes  in  Nivernais,  Pont  en  Bhampaéne,  '^lerancourt  in  Pic - 
ardy,  Couloœmiers  in  Brie,  présent  vast  sub.iects  of  study  for 
the  architect.  One  finds  there  the  Grandeur  of  the  beéinniné 
of  the  17  th  century,  a  solid  Grandeur  «rithout  false  ornamen- 
ts;  broad  and  well  understood  arrangements,  a  real  richness. 
In  thèse  résidences  is  no  trace  of  towers,  battlements,  of  c 
cpooked  passades»  thèse  are  vast  open  palaces,  surrounded  by 
ma^nifioent  éardens  and  easy  of  acoess.  The  sovereién  alone 
can  oocupy  auch  résidences  today,  as  far  from  our  daily  habi- 
tations and  our  fortunes  of  the  newly  rich,  as  are  the  forti- 
fied  oastles  of  the  middle  aées. 

The  révolution  of  1792  destroyed  forever  the  château,  and 
what  men  build  today  in  that  sort  in  Prance,  oresents  only 
pale  copies  of  a  lest  art,  because  it  is  no  lonéer  in  relat- 
ions îfith  our  customs.  A  country,  that  has  suppressed  aristo- 
cracy  and  ail  the  privilèges  apoertainin??  thereto,  cannot  se- 
rioasly  build  chateaus.  F'or  what  is  a  château  in  case  of  a  d 
division  of  the  estate,  if  not  the  caorice  of  a  day?  A  costlv 
d^iellinpî  that  oerishes  with  its  owner,  leaviné  no  remembrance, 
is  destined  to  serve  as  a  Ouarry  for  some  oeasant's  houses  or 
a  faotory. 
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lake  thèse  towera  habitable,  it  was  aeoessary  to  li^ht  them 
by  «fide  ■tndèvi*  To  make  hcsles  in  eaoh  story  aad  oonatraot  t 
the  oPOjeottBé  baya  w<s\ili   hâve  been  a  diffioalt  work,  expeas- 
ive  and  lensSthy,  T^^  was  foand  simpler  in  this  case  for  towera 
with  wooden  floors  (and  this  was  the  êreatest  noiber),  to  eut 
from  top  to  bottom  a  bpoad  vertical  openinj^,  and  to  place  in 
that  sort  of  embrasure  as  many  »iodo»rs  as  there  were  stories, 
olaciné  aéain  thepe  only  .laibs,  liotels  and  silla.  An  illust- 
ration if  neoesaary  to  make  this  opinion  onderstood.  let   (39) 
be  a  closed  toirer;  a  vertical  openiné  is  lade  as  indioated  at 
A,  while  retainia^  the  internai  floors.  Then  (39  bis)  the  ne» 
Windows  are  built  as  shown  in  fhàt  Fi^.  To  conceal  the  rebuil- 
diné  and  avoid  the  diffioulty  of  bondinê  the  ne»  masonry  of 
the  jaabs  with  the  old  external  surfaces  of  the  towers,  whicfa 
were  oftcn  very  roaéh,  at  each  side  of  the  ooeniné  were  placed 
oilasters  of  small  projection,  superposed  at  each  story.  This 
oonstruotion  in  oatchiné,  the  resuit  of  neoessity,  became  a 
décorative  motive  in  the  new  towers  erected  at  the  beéinniné 
of  the  16  th  oentury,  as  we  see  in  views  or  chateaus  of  8ury 
and  Chambord*  The  machioolations  also  became  the  occasion  of 
an  architectural  décoration,  when  no  longer  built  for  défense; 
at  Chambord  the  towers  and  walls  of  buildings  are  crowned  by 
a  cornice,  that  reoalls  that  ancient  défense;  it  is  composed 
of  shells  placed  on  corbels,  thus  forminé  a  corbelliné  with 
ootilne  reoresentin^  machicolations.  Nothiné  Italian  in  thèse 
traditions,  which  at  Chambord  are  the  orincipal  ornanaentation 
of  ail  the  cxteriors. 

In  the  16  th  centary  Prench  soil  was  covered  by  a  multitu^ 
of  chateaus  admired  by  foreitfâers.  Por  beside  the  old  feudal 
résidences,  preserved  for  their  imocrtance  or  their  strendth, 
in  the  place  of  nearly  ail  castles  of  the  second  order,  the 
nobles  had  erected  élevant  residencer,  in  the  construction  of 
which  they  souéht  to  retain  the  ancient  oicturesaue  appearance 
of  the  fortified  dwellinés.  The  wars  of  religion,  Richelieu 
and  the  Fronde  destroyed  a  ^reat  number  of  them.  Then  the  nob - 
ility  peroeived  a  little  too  late,  that  in  raziné  its  fortres- 
ses  to  replace  them  by  open  résidences,  it  had  ^iven  new  foroe 
to  the  invasions  of  royalty.  ^articiilarly  duriné  the  struééles 
at  the  eni   of  the  16  th  century  and  the  be^innin^J  of  the  17  th, 
the  suprême  efforts  of  the  feudal  nobility  made  themselves  felt. 
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a<ik&    Wvot   ».>\o\B   vj>vo,\   >»a*   \\\et\   X\<z   ^rx%\^\Qv^   o^    «\.te    N.n   ?Tance,    \o 
^Kxkà,   T^oWvVi^l   |ooà    \\\aX  came   t^o*    WaV^ASe-e   0\à   îremoVv   poe»V 

3otie   fTe^c\\   nosXeT    ot    »ory«,    some   CXoud^e   ov   B\.o\i»e   ot    "ïcura 
or    ot    BioVa,    \>\i\\\   S\vom\30Tà-,    oii4   \t    ¥T\mQ\Vcc\c   à\à   •«m«t\R\.Tv| 
X^vere,    WXWe    ow^^»^®    Wvere,    B»X    to   Vva^e    o\   court    cv   ^©''^•^1'^ 
arX\.«\,    to   mQ.ye   V\,m    a   sort   ot    «uvertnte^àeiit   ©t    X)u\.\,à\,m|a,    to 
\oaà   \vt«   «tt^v   pei\«totv«,    t\vat   Voà    a   X>etter    a\>\y«oraiice   t\vai^    to 
emp\o^    C\ouàe    or   B\ot«e,    a   tsattxae    o^    "îoxxr*    or    ot    B\o\«,    atv    otà 
te\\o«   «>v©   «oa    ot^   y\\s   «ory^o^"^   «>\t\e   t\ve    lto\,\ai\   poi\.Tst«r    onà 
çvrc\\\tect    erp\o\Tveà    t\\e   pXat^.»    o^    t\\e   o\à   maiv    to    t>ve   mariie\\\«t 
\oràa    ot    t\ve   court.    0\ir    reoàera    «V\\    VtndX^    poràon   u«    t\\Qt    àt- 
Ireaatoi^    coiicertv\i\|   PrtikOtVccto-,    \)ut   «e    aee    tu    t^vcxt   mon    oa\,^ 
o   medtocre    arttat,    \»\vo    «as   utvo^Xe    to    co.rr>^    om   >\N.»   proXeastoiR 
\,x\   lta\>^,    \B\vere   «ère    t^^etv   to^'^à    o    >\unàreà   are^itacis    oi^à   patTv- 
ters    8u\>er\.or    to    \vt»,     ouà    \ve   ca*e    to   fronce    to   \5«rro«    «    |\or>^ 
\)e\0A|\.n|    to   moàest   men,    looà    orcYvVtects,    »U4«to»o\e   «^t*^»«. 
«a»    to   \ie    \)orn    Vn    our    countr^,    and   not    to   coW,    t>\em»e\>ae8    3o\\i\ 
or   Çeter» 

Chambord  is   to  the   feudal   oastle  of  the  13  th  aod   14  th  cen- 
taries  what  the  abbey  of  Theleme  is   to   the  abbeya  of  the  12 
th  century,   a  parody.   Richer  than  Rabelais,    Pranois  T  reallzed 
his  dream;    but  both  attained  the  same  reault;    the  parody  writ- 
tea   by  Rabelais  andermined  the  aéed  monastio  institatioas,    as 
the  parody  la  stone  of  Francis  I   âave  the  last  blo»r  to  the  o 
closed  oastlea  of   the  ^reat  cassais.   We  repeat,   there  is  noth- 
ing  Italian  in  ail   that,    neither  in   thoa^ht  nor  in  form. 

On  the  exterior,    what  is  the  aopearanoe  of  tha     splendid   h 
habitation?  There   is  a  maltitude  of  conical  roofs   terninated 
by  lanterns  risiné  from  the  towers,    tarreta,    iiBmense  ohimney 
caps   riohly  oarved  and  inorusted  with  slatea,    a  forest  of  po- 
ints and  dormers  of  stone;    finally  nothiné  that  resembles  the 
feadal   Italian  résidence,    but  on   the  oontrary  an  eFlleBtvint- 
ention  to  reoall    the  French  château  equipped  with  its  ooverin^ 
by  pointed  roofs,    oossessiné  its   keep,    its   olatform,   watoh  tow- 
er,    jfindiné  stairsrays,    secret  corridors,   cellars  and  moats. 

lut  Chambord  éives  us  occasion   to  mention  a  sinôular  faot. 
Tn   many  castles  partly   rebuilt  at  the  beôinniné  of  the  l6  th 
century,    the  old  towers  were  retained,    as  much  because  of  their 
eitrëaè/solidity  and   the  difficulté   of  demolishin^   thei,    as 
because   they   were   the  mark  of   the   feudal    résidence.    Put   to   m 
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neither  aense  nor  reason,  ire  shall  not  disoasa  its  merit  hère; 
ne  shall  take  the  ohateaa  of  rhambord  for  what  it  is,  as  an 
atteapt  to  anite  tno   proéramies  set  by  two  opposed  prinoiples, 
to  «reld  iato  a  single  édifice  the  fortified  castle  of  the  mid- 
dle  a^es  aad  the  pleasare  palace.  We  drant  that  the  attempt 
was  absard;  but  the  French  Renaissance  is  fall  of  hésitations 
at  its  be^innin^,  in  letters,  sciences  and  arts;  it  only  walks 
for»ard  while  sometimes  oastiné  baclmard  a  look  of  reéreti  it 
wishes  to  free  iaself  from  the  past  and  dares  not  break  jrith 
tradition;  the  Gothio  vestment  seeis  to  be  vforn  out,  and  it 
has  no  other  yet  tb  replace  it. 

The  château  of  Chaibord  is  bailt  in  the  midst  of  a  coaatry 
favorable  for  huntiné,  sarroanded  by  forests  coveriiié  a  rust- 
ic  plain;  distant  from  oities,  it  is  evidently  a  place  for 
oleasure,  retored,  a  perfect  choice  for  en^oyiné  at  the  satne 
tiffie  ail  the  advantaées  offered  by  solitude  and  the  habitati- 
on of  a  laxurious  palace.  To  understand  Chambord  it  is  neoess- 
ary  to  know  the  court  of  Prancis  I.  That  prince  had  paased  t 
the  first  years  of  his  ^©âth  near  his  oiother,  the  duchess  of 
Anéouleme,  who  lived  on  bad  terms  srith  Anne  of  Prittany,  dis- 
tant from  the  court,  residiné  sometimes  in  the  château  of  Cog- 
nac, sometimes  at  Blois,  and  sometimes  at  her  hoâse  of  Romor- 
antin.  Prancis  had  retained  a  particular  affection  for  the  p 
places  in  which  his  infancy  had  paased  in  the  utmost  freedom. 
Ha7iné  reaohed  the  throne,  he  desired  to  make  of  Chambord  a 
ma^nificent  château,  which  until  then  was  only  an  old  manor 
built  by  the  counts  of  Blois,  a  royal  résidence.  Tt  is  pret- 
ended  that  Primaticoio  was  charéed  with  the  construction  of 
Chambord;  were  Primaticoio  there  to  assure  us,  we  coald  not 
believe  it,  for  Chambord  has  none  of  the  characters  of  the  Tt- 
alian  architecture  of  the  beç?inniné  of  the  l6  th  century;  in 
plan,  appearance  and  construction,  it  is  a  work  not  only  Fr- 
ench,  but  from  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  If  one  desires  as  to 
érant  that  Primaticoio  built  Chambord  in  seekin$  to  appropri- 
ate  to  himself  the  Frenoh  style,  well;  but  then  this  work  was 
not  by  him,  he  only  ôave  it  his  name,  and  that  matters  little 

to  us. 

Ho\e    i.p.lS^.    Out    o\à    poe\,    îl\var\.eft    ot    SaVn\,-)lor \\\e,    bortv 
\.n    X^ll    otvâi    à\.ed    Vxv    1555,     Viv    \\V«    Ad^Vce    to    poe\8    \o\vV\e    C\\a»\>- 
orà.    M»a»   unàer    coiv«\ruc\Von,    xorote    \\\e«e    oeraea    ^u\.\    o^    «eiaae, 
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créations,  and  the  cavalier  view  of  the  château  jf  Bury,  that 

i 

we  ^ive  (37)»  emphaslzes  better  than  description  ail  the  ele- 
éanoe  in  thèse  habitations  of  nobles  in  the  Renaissance,  that 
came  to  replace  th«  élooiay  closed  oastles  of  the  middle  aées. 

3^\,)î>e«XTe ,  X\,60  \.t^.  W^   Su\à.e  \\V«\,  au  xso^a^e  o  B\o\ô  e\  aux  f 
eiiv)\.ron«,  ^^  î»  •  â^e  \.o  Soue»o^«,  1815,  aiv  exceWemt  Xote  ois  \ 

We  shall  not  multioly  thèse  exaioles;  they  are  in  the  hands 
of  ail,  and  the  monanents  are  there  to  speak  eloquently»  Blois, 
Saillon,  Azay-le-Rideaa,  Ghenonoeaux,  Amboise,  the  Btw   chate- 
aa  of  Loches,  the  château  of  Usse,  and  so  many  other  résiden- 
ces of  nobles  from  the  be^innini  of  the  l6  th  century  offer  a 
charminé  sab.iect  of  studies  for  architects?  they  are  the  most 
brilliant  eiroressioa  of  the  Prench  Renaissance,  and  which  sp- 
oils  nothiné,  are  the  most  natural  application  of  antique  art 
amené  us.  Royalty  éave  the  examole,  and  around  it  rose  the  m 
most  beaotiful  chateaus  of  the  l6  th  century»  Sovereién  in  f 
faot  henoeforth,  it  éave  an  imoulse  to  the  arts  as  to  Dolitics» 
Francis  I,  that  chivalrous  kiné  that  éa/e  the  last  stroke  to 
chivalry,  destroyed  the  old  royal  résidences,  and  his  example 
ovsrthrew  more  keeos,  than  ail  his  oredecessors  and  successo- 
rs  toéether  could  destroy  by  force.  He  tore  down  the  ^reat  t 
tovrer  of  the  Louvre,  on   which  depended  ail  the  fiefs  in  Prance. 
What  lord  of  the  court  after  hira  could  dream  of  oreserviné  h 
his  feadal  nest?  That  orinoe  beéan  and  coraoleted  the  transit- 
ion from  the  résidence  of  the  mediaeval  noble  to  the  modem 
château,  that  of  Louis  XTTT  and  Louis  XT7.  He  built  Chambord 
and  Madrid.  The  first  of  thèse  two  palaces  still  retains  the 
imoress  of  the  feudal  càatle?  the  second  is  only  a  pleasure 
résidence  in  which  one  no  longer  finds  a  trace  of  the  old  tr- 
aditions. 71thouéh  we   are  not  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  ch- 
âteau of  Ohambord,  not  by  much,  still  we  cannot  oass  it  in  s 
silence;  it  should  naturally  close  this  Article.  le  ^ive  its 
plan  here.(33)» 

Ko\e    l.p.195.    kX    \\ve    »c<i\e    ©t    1    •     200. 

No  oerson  in  P'rance  has  not  seeu  that  sinéular  résidence. 
Praised  by  some  as  the  most  complète  expression  of  the  art  of 
architeoture  at  the  moment  of  the  Renaissance,  disparaéed  by 
others  as  an  eccentrio  fancy,  a  colossal  caprice,  a  work  with 
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power,  not  a  défense  haviné  any  value-  But  as  we  «aid  above, 
the  nobles  could  not  abandon  thèse  visible  marks  of  their  an- 
oient  iadependcnoe;  as  for  them,  they  had  no  château  irithout 
towers  and  battlements,  load  and  dr*»bridée. 

3uoh  #a8  also  the  beaatifnl  ohateau  of  Bury,  sitaated  5  lues 
froœ  Blois  and  near  the  Loire.  The  buildiaés  were  erected  by 
lord  Florimond  de  Robertet,  seoretary  of  State  under  kiatSs  Ch 
Gharles  7III,  Louis  XTT  and  Francis  T.  They  ooii^rised  ail  thit 
composed  the  résidence  of  a  mediaeval  lord.  One  entered  the 
Drincioal  court  of  the  château  by  a  drawbridi|e  A  flanked  by 
two  little  towers.(36).  That  court  ?  iras  bordered  on  threc  3 
si^es  by  perfectly  reéalar  buildinés,  althouéh  they  were  int- 
cnded  to  contain  différent  services,  and  were  terminated  by 
four  towers  at  the  angles.  Prom  the  main  building  one  desoead- 
ed  into  a  orivate  ôarden  3  with  a  monumental  fountain  at  the 
centre,  terminated  by  tîfo  other  isolated  toîrers  at  the  angles, 
containiné  lodéings,  and  a  little  chapel  G.  On  the  left  at  C 
was  the  lojrer  court  with  its  spécial  entrance  B,  stables,  st- 
orehouses  and  dépendances;  at  D  in  the  rear  iras  a  second  low- 
er  court  lith  éardens,  trellises,  fruit  trees,  and  a  great 
dovecot  in  the  form  of  a  tower  at  K.  The  park, extended  beyond 
the  buildings,  and  tiie  front  of  the  château  as  well  as  the  1 
lo»er  court  ifere  surrounded  by  moats  filled  with  water.  The 
buildings  for  the  habitation  were  at  the  back  of  the  lord' s 
court,  on  the  left  being  the  offices  and  kitchensj  on  the  ri- 
ght  at  H  was  the  gallery,  i.e.,  the  gallery  of  the  hall,  that 
we  see  still  retained  as  the  last  mémorial  of  feudal  customs» 
A  oortico  erected  behind  the  front  curtain  conneoted  the  two 
wings  on  the  right  and  left,  and  having  only  a  ground  story, 
did  not  mask  the  view  of  the  upper  stories  of  the  three  main 
buildings.  Hère,  although  the  towers  with  machicolations  on 
their  upper  part  retained  the  cylindrical  form,  they  provid- 
ed  square  chambers  inside,  that  arrangement  being  much  more 
convenient  for  ocoupanoy  than  the  circular  form.  Thus  the  new 
oustoms  determined  the  arrangements  no  longer  in  harmony  with 
the  old  traditions,  and  thèse  towers,  that  only  served  for  h 
habitation,  still  kept  on  the  exterior  their  form  of  «ilitary 
défense.  The  dovecot  itself  took  the  air  of  an  isolated  keep. 
Wen  then  only  played  at  the  feudal  oastles.  Howevcr  this  may 
be  from  the  point  of  view  of  art,  thèse  buildings  are  oharming 
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arbhiteotaral  laxury.  Later  still  in  the  17  th  oentary,  the  o 

offices  sferc  modified. 

One  will  note  that  ail  the  main  baildinés  of  the  chateaas 

in  thi3  epooh  are  still  sinéle  in  depth,  i.e.,  they  hâve  oaly 

the  width  of  one  poom  arranéed  ia  seqaeaoe;  they  oommaad  eaoh 

other,  and  the  upper  corridors,  like  the  cellars,  offer  at  1 

least  a  circulation  independent  of  the  halls  and  chambers  at 

2 
tsTO  différent  heiéhts.   It  was  rarely  before  the  17  th  oentu- 

ry  that  in  the  ohateaus,  men  comœenoed  to  erect  main  buildin- 

é3  ©f  double  depth. 

Yet  is  13  unneoessary  to  belieTe  that,  at  the  beéinniné  of 
the  l6  th  centary,  the  irreéularity  of  plans  was  a  sort  of  eb- 
cessity,  the  resalt  of  a  oreconceived  idea?  on  the  contrary 
at  that  epoch,  men  souéht  symaetry  in  the  résidences  of  nobles; 
theyssftcrificed  to  it  already  evcn  the  internai  arranéemeat, 
with  the  intention  of  preaôntiné  oi   thevextértor  reéular  faça- 
des, an  entirety  of  buildings  with  a  monumental  appearance. 
In  this  respect,  Italy  exercised  an  influence  on  Prench  con- 
structors;  but  with  the  borrowiné  of  some  architectural  deta- 
ils,  this  ifas  ail  that  the  arohitects  took  from"  Ttalian  oala- 
ces;  for  otherwise  the  lord* s  château  retained  its  Prench  ch- 
araoter,  both  in  the  entirety  of  the  éeneral  arrenéement,  in 
the  internai  distribution,  its  small  flankin^  towers,  aod  by 
the  mode  of  coveriné  the  buildinés. 

The  beautiful  château  of  Veréer  in  Anjou,  résidence  of  the 
princes  of  Rohan-Guemene,  thus  joined  the  old  traditions  of 
the  feudal  oastle  to  the  monumental  arranéements  in  voéue  at 
the  beéinniné  of  the  l6  th  centary.  Tt  was  composed  (35)  of 
a  Icïwer  court  into  which  one  entered  by  a  ^ate  flanked  by 
little  round  towers,  with  ôreat  towers  at  the  anéles,  service 
buildinés  symaetrically  plaoed  in  a  winé:  then  the  lord' s  rés- 
idence, separated  from  the  lower  court  by  a  moat,  likewise  f 
flanked  by  four  éreat  round  towers  oonnected  by  the  nearly  s 
symmetrical  éreat  building.  An  external  moat  surrounded  the 
entire  château.  Dne  sees  in  this  view  that  the  front  ourtain 
and  its  two  towers  are  still  pierced  at  their  base  by  emjjras- 
ures  for  cannon,  and  that  they  are  furnished  with  machicolat- 
ions  and  battlements-  This  was  no  lonéer  more  than  a  mark  of 
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tardes.  On  one   side  of  this  ^arden  is  the  lower  court  I,  in 
ifhich  are  se7eral  buildings  intended  far  stables.  Besides  the 
éraad  éarden  and  near  it  is  another,  not  (uf  sach  size.  Thèse 
éardeas  are  surrouaded  by  places,  some  ©f  whioh  are  woQds, 
Hicadoifs,  oopses,  cherry  trees,  larée  trees  and  other  oonveni- 
enoes.  Some  of  thèse  places  are  eiiolosad  by  courts,  the  othe- 
rs  not  30;  in  thèse  places  is  the  heronry.  The  park  is  very 
lar^e,  its  entraBce  bein^  at  one  side  of  the  château,  where 
is  water  that  éives  3ood  oleasure.  This  place  is  enolosed  on 
the  side  next  Paris  by  the  forest  of  Senlis,  in  whioh  there 
is  a  vaalted  passade  for  éoiné  to  the  éread  road  to  Paris»  S" 
finally  this  place  is  held  to  be  one  of  the  iBOSt  beautifal  p 
Dlaces  in  France. " 

Xo\e    l.p.n^S.    Les   p\us    exceWent»   \)o«\\,meTv\«   de   fTcxTvce.    B 

BooV    2. 

In  this  résidence,  ifhich  from  the  point  of  view  of  construc- 
tion has  really  nothiné  of  a  fortress,  we  see  aéain  retained 
ail  the  arrangements  of  the  feudal  castles.  Isolation  by  means 
of  ponds  and  moats  fiall  of  water,  narrow  bridées  not  easy  of 
access,  small  jBlankin^  towers  at  the  anéles,  forecourt  with 
the  offices,  lower  court  with  the  deoendances,  enolosed  éard- 
ena  sfith  promenade,  irreéular  buildinés  arranéed  accordiaé  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  rooms  contained,  crooked  cassates,  Ima- 
ense  cellars  permittiné  storaée  of  considérable  provisions, 
and  finally  a  loné  vaulted  oassaée  for  communicatiné  with  the 
éreat  road  without  beiné  seen.  Yet  the  château  of  Chantilly, 
no  more  than  that  of  Creuil,  could  oppose  a  serious  défense 
to  the  attack  of  an  armed  force.   The  curtaîns  and  small  tow- 
ers  of  the  château  are  opende  by  wide  Windows,  the  roofs  fur- 
nished  with  beaatiful  dormers;  but  the  upper  éallery  with  the 
traditiosal  machicolations  is  still  retained^  Tf  thèse  upper 
éallerles  could  no  longer  protect  the  château  aéains  the  ef- 
fects  of  artillery,  they  were  still  kept  for  the  needs  of  the 
service;  for  they  afford  loné  corridors  allowiné  the  service 
of  ail  rooms  of  the  hiéher  stories,  and  faèilitate  the  over- 
si$ht. 

epoc>^•,    tVft    ©\àe«\    à<i\e   ^rom    \.\ve    emà    o^    X\\e    i%    t\\    ceiv\\ir>j.    But 

\.ii\eT\ore^  \,i\    ç^reoX.    por\    «ère    àecoroYeà    «\.\>n    4rea\    fevc\v\.Xec\.\x- 
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On  thèse  oriaolples  èhe  château  of  Chantilly  was  ereoted  a 
little  later,  thouéh  in  érander  proportions.  Ohaatilly  is  sit- 
aated  abbato2*5  miles  from  Seilis,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ch- 
araiin^  olaoes  ia  that  part  of  Pranoe;  beautiful  water,  extena - 
i¥e  raeadows,  maénifioeat  forests  oaased  the  ohoioe  of  the  si- 
te of  Ihe  château,  that  was  e?en  les»  iateaded  for  défense 
than  Creuil^  We  éive  (34)  the  plan  of  the  admirable  General 
arrangement  of  this  résidence,  whioh  sras  the  asylana  of  so  ma- 
ny  illastrioas  persona^es  and  fine  minds^  Hère  is  what  Du  Cer- 
ceau says  of  it. 

"The  buildiflé  consista  of  two  oarts;  the  first  as  a  court  S 
in  which  are  some  buildings  arranéed  for  the  offices;  the  sec- 
ond is  another  trian^ular  court  raised  hiéher  than  the  first 
by  some  9  or  13  ft.,  it  beiné  neoessary  to  asoend  from  the  f 
first  to  reach  the  second."  Indeed  beside  the  bridée  is  seen 
the  little  stairway  that  makea  a^  the  différence  of  level  bet- 
^een  the  tifo  courts,"  Around  the  said  (triangular)  court  on 
ail  sides  ts  the  baildiné  of  the  lord,  constructed  vrell  and  in 
a  éood  manner.  This  buildiné  and  court  are  founded  on.  a  rock, 
in  which  are  oellars  in  tifo  stories,  beiaé  in  arrangement  ra- 
ther  3  labyrinth  than  a  cellar,  there  are  so  many  aisles  in 
both  and  ail  are  vaulted.  As  for  the  appearance  of  the  arran- 
gement of  the  lord' s  building,  it  adhères  entirely  neither  to 
antique  aor  to  modem  art,  but  the  two  are  mixed  toéetfeer.  T 
The  façades  are  beaitiful  and  rich.  In  the  first  court  is  the 
entranoe  to  the  baildiné"by  the  éreat  hall  D*"  fhe  façades  of 
the  buildinés  bein^  there  both  on  the  court  and  exterior  well 
arranéed  and  finished  in  the  antique  style.  Thèse  two  courts 
vrith  their  buildings  are  enclosed  by  a  larée  area  of  water  1 
like  .  Dond,  while  between  them  is  a  séparation  like  a  moat, 
throuÉ?h  which  the  said  water  flows.  Over  it  is  a  bridd'e  for 
oassinô  from  one  court  to  the  other.  Joinin^  the  éreat  build- 
iné  is  a  tsrrace  A,  olaced  at  one  end  of  the  park,  to  which 
one  {?oes  from  the  court  èf  the  lord*  s  résidence  by  means  of 
a  bridée  P,acros3  the  water,  that  séparâtes  the  lord' s  buildi- 
ng? and  the  terrace,  and  by  which  one  nasses  over  an  arch,  on 
which  is  arranéed  a  covered  cassate.  This  place  Is  accompani- 
ed  by  a  grand  ^arden  R,  one  of  its  sides  beiné  a  ^allery  on 
arches  (portico),  raised  a  little  hiéher  than  the  rest  of  the 
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the  nen   chateaus,  althoa^h  the  rsal  utility  of  30  many  arohi- 
teotaral  stabterfaées  required  for  défense  no  loaéer  aotually 
existed.  A  noble  in  the  middle  aées,  lodéed  in  one  ©f  the  ch- 
ateaus of  the  l7  th  oentary  in  which  the  arran^eatent  is  broad 
and  ayametrioal,  the  rooms  in  seqneaoe,  are  nearly  ail  of  the 
same  dimensions  aad  oomprised  éreat  parallelograms,  the  serv- 
ice is  direot  and  easy,  the  stairirays  are  verw  large  and  all- 
ow  one  to  oeaetrate  at  once  into  the  heart  of  the  édifice,  n 
iroald  hâve  foand  himself  as  nnoomfortable,  as  if  he  fiiBd  his  f 
family  had  been  oenned  in  a  ^reat  rooM  divided  by  some  oarti- 
tions.  He  desired  secret  exits,  little  rooms  separated  froi 
^reat  halls  by  windiné  ways  known  to  hiio,  side  viens  of  the 
façades,  chambers  closed  and  retired  for  the  night,  larée  and 
liéhted  areas  for  asseablaéesî  he  desired  that  his  nrivate  1 
life  shoald  not  be  mixed  with  his  public  life,  and  the  sojourn 
in  the  keep  still  left  a  trace  in  his  habits.  3ae  hall  must  0 
ooen  to  the  south,  the  other  to  the  north.  He  wished  to  see 
his  forests  and  his  ^ardens  from  certain  ooints  of  view,  or 
indeed  the  village  church  beneath  which  reposed  his  ancestops, 
or  a  certain  road  or  river.  Syes  hâve  their  habits  like  the 
mind,  and  one  may  cause  a  man  to  die  from  weariness,  who  sees 
■fhat.  he  has  seen  daily,  anless  his  life  is  filled  by  very  vié- 
oroas  occupations.  The  lives  of  the  nobles,  «rhen  war  did  not 
cause  them  to  leave  their  castles,  was  very  tedious,  and  they 
must  pass  a  éood  part  of  their  tiie  in  lookiné  on  the  water 
in  their  moats,  travelers  passiné  aloné  the  road,  oeasants  h 
harvestin^  on  the  plain,  the  storm  beatin^  on  the  forest,  the 
naen  playin$  in  the  lower  court.  The  owner  of  the  castle  thus 
unconsciously  contracted  habits  of  méditation,  that  made  him 
orefer  a  certain  place,  window  or  retreat»  One  should  not  be 
astonished,  if  in  tëe  castles  rebuilt  in  the  I6  th  century 
were  retained  certain  irreéular  arranéements,  that  were  evid- 
ently  dictated  by  the  private  habits  of  the  noble  and  of  mem- 
bers  of  his  family;  certainly  Italy  was  not  concerned  in  this, 
but  indeed  the  arohiteots  to  whom  the  nobles  entrusted  their 
aiishes,  the  results  of  a  loné  stay  in  the  same  place.  There 
still  exist  in  France  quite  a  larée  number  of  chateaus  aervind 
as  a  transition  from  the  fortified  oastle  of  the  nobles  of  t 
the  middle  asîes  to  the  country  oalace  of  the  end  of  the  I6  th 
century.  Their  olans  are  frequently  Irreéular  like  those  of  t 
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the  castles  of  the  12  th  to  the  14  th  centuries,  either  béca- 
sse rebailt  in  usiné  the  old  foandations,  or  because  desiriné 
to  enjoy  certain  points  of  view,  retaiainé  arrangements  conae- 
crated  by  habit,  or  to  profit  by  the  most  favorable  orientat- 
ion of  each  of  the  services. 

3uoh,  for  exaaple,  was  the  château  of  Greil,  bailt  on  an  i 
islaad  in  the  Dise,  commenced  under  Charles  V  and  eatirely 
rebuilt  at  the  end  of  the  15  th  and  the  beéinniâé  of  the  l6 
th  centuries.  We  ^ive  its  plan,(32).   At  A  was  the  bridge  jo- 
ininé  the  island  to  both  banks  of  the  Oise,  protected  by  a 
little  fortf  at  B,the  entrance  to  the  lower  court.  The  habi- 
tation of  the  lord  was  entered  by  a  second  bridge  C  placed 
over  a  wide  moat  filled  with  water;  at  D  is  the  court,  surro- 
unded  by  buildinés  for  habitation.  Accordiné  to  a  ?ery  fréq- 
uent custom,  a  little  church  built  in  the  lower  court  served 
as  chapel,  of  the  oastle  and  parish  for  the  inhabitants  of  t 
the  city.  At  S  was  a  éarden  reserved  for  the  occupants  of  tbe 
château.  This  olan  eœphasizes  what  we  hâve  .just  said  concern- 
ing  the  taste  retained  by  the  nobility  for  the  coaolex  arran- 
éements  of  the  feudal  castles.  That  of  Chenil,  althauéh  natu- 
rally  orotected  by  its  location  in  the  middle  of  a  river,  was 
aot  built  to  sustain  a  sieée;  and  yet  we  find  there,  if  not 
the  formidable  towers  of  aediaeval  castles,  a  number  of  flank- 
in^  round  towers,  the  orojectiné  pavilions  arranôed  for  enjoy- 
iné  the  external  view,  and  offerins^  in  the  interior  those  ol- 

osets  and  retreats  so  auch  loved  by  the  owner.  The  view  (33) 

1 
that  we  éive,  taken  from  the  littie-  fort  A,   will  dispense  w 

with  longer  descriptions!  it  indicates  very  clearly,  that  ail 
thèse  small  towers  aad  pro.jeotiné  pavilions  were  not  erected 
for  the  needs  of  défense,  bat  for  the  pleasure  of  the  occupa- 
nts, and  to  ifflitate  in  sonae  sort  the  éreat  feudal  fortress.  T 
The  watèh  towers  and  the  sharp  roofs  were  multiplied,  as  if  to 
reoall  at  a  small  scale  the  external  appearanoe  of  the  old  c 
castles  bristlin^  with  défenses;  but  this  was  no  lonéer  more 
that  a  play,  a  caprice  of  a  rioli  noble,  not  pretendinsj  to  be 
at  war  with  his  neië^hbors,  but  who  still  desired  his  resideroe 
to  hâve  the  appearanoe  of  a  fortified  mansion* 
note  \.p.n^«  à\  t^e  %co\e  ot  ^  ;  1000. 

ot    Du    cerceau    on    BotVmetK^a    àe    Trotice,     \,\ve    cVkOteau    >\ov>V.*t    been 
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ornamented  irrternally  as  well  as  externally,  but  in  irhich  one 
finds  however  far  more  traces  of  French  artF  than  of  the  art* 
iMported  from  Italy.  The  ?renoh  architects  kne«r  hoji  to  dérive 
a  marvellous  resuit  from  that  mixture  of  ancient  traditions 
ifith  new   castoms,  and  the  ohateaus  that  the?  erected  in  that 
eooch  are  chielly  œasterpieoes  of  taste,  very  superior  to  nh- 
at  the  Ttalian  Renaissance  coald  do  in  that  kind.  Always  fai- 
thfal  to  theip  ancient  orinciples,  they  never  saorifloed  rea- 
son  and  éood  sensé  to  the  passion  for  symmetry  and  no7el  fopms, 
and  îfere  only  wponé  in  allofiné  it  to  be  eaid  and  belie7ed,  t 
that  Italy  -fas  the  source  of  their  insoirations. 

But  before  presentiné  to  our  readers  some  eiaiples  of  thèse 
chateaus  of  the  first  time  of  the  Renaissance,  and  to  cause  to 
be  anderstood  hoi*  they  satisfied  the  cuatoins  of  their  occupa- 
nts, it  is  neoessary  to  know  the  inclinations  of  the  nobles 
at  that  epoch.  The  fendal  castle  has  been  seen  to  sacrifice 
everythin^  to  défense,  eien   in  the  time  îrhen  the  aristooracy 
had  already  adopted  habits  of  luxury  and  of  very  advanoed  com- 
fort.  The  means  of  défense  of  thèse  résidences  chiefly  consia- 
ted  of  unexpected  and  sin^ular  arrangements,  so  as  to  perpleoc 
an  assailant;  for  if  ail  strond  castles  had  been  built  on  ne- 
arly  the  same  model,  the  same  means  that  had  succeeded  in  ob- 
tainin^  possession  of  one,  would  bave  been  employed  to  take 
ail.  It  ifas  then  imoortant  for  each  noble,  that  constructed  a 
place  of  safety,  to  unceasinély  modify  the  détails  of  the  dé- 
fense, to  surorise  the  assailant  by  arraaéementr  that  he  co- 
uld  aot  foresee.  Henoe  an  extrême  variety  in  thèse  résidences, 
a  refineaent  of  précautions  in  the  internai  arrangement,  a  s 
systematic  irreôalarity;  for  each  one  strove  to  do  better  or 
differently  from  his  neidhbor.  Habits  of  this  kind  «lere  oont- 
racted  by  successive  sJenerations  duriné  several  centuries, 
and  oould  not  be  abandoned  from  one  day  to  the  morrow;  the  p 
possessor  of  a  castle  when  rebuildiné  his  castle  at  the  bedin- 
niné  of  tëe  l6  th  ceatury,  would  hâve  been  very  badly  lod^ed 
in  his  opinion,  if  he  had  not  reooénized  at  each  step  in  his 
ne»  dwellin^  those  turns,  interrupted  stairs,  éalleries  with- 
out  exits,  secret  cabinets,  those  turrets  flankiaé  the  castle 
of  his  father  or  érandfather.  The  daily  habits  of  life  were 
30  arraaéed  for  several  centuries  for  thèse  internally  comole x 
résidences,  and  once  adopted  mast  influence  the  Drodramme  of 
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recoénized  in  the  monumeats  as  aadeniable  witHeeses,  is  that 
the  desires  of  Prance  nobles  were  interpreted  by  Prench  apti- 
ata,  that  knew  how  to  satisfy  thèse  neif  Drogrammes  in  an  ent- 
irely  original  manner,  whioh  belonéed  to  them  and  borroîfed  7 
very  little  froim  Italy.  It  is  anneoessary  to  be  7ery  expert  in 
arohiteotare  to  see,  that  there  is  no  relation  betneen  the  0 
ooantry  villas  of  the  Italians  at  the  end  of  the  15  th  ceitu- 
py  and  car  Ppenoh  ohateaas  of  the  Renaissance.  No  analosJy  in 
the  plans,  the  arranéement,  in  the  mode  of  openiné  Windows  a 
and  of  ooveriné  the  edifioest  no  resemblanoe  in  the  internai 
and  external  décorations.  The  oity  and  oountry  palaces  in  It- 
aly alîiays  présent  a  certain  pectiliaear  mass,  symmetrical  a 
arrangements,  that  s»e  find  in  nt   Prench  château  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  eTen  to  Louis  XTV.  If  the  architecture  consisted  0 
only  in  some  mouldings,  pilasters  and  friezes  decorated  by  a 
arabesques,  ne   would  freely  ^rant  that  the  Prench  Renaissance 
becam  Ttalian;  but  this  art  is  happily  above  those  possibili- 
ties'  the  priociples  by  which  it  lost  direct  and  express  it- 
self  are  derived  from  much  more  serious  considérations.  Prop- 
ortion, satisfaction  of  needs,and  harmony  that  must  exist  be- 
tween  the  oustoms  of  the  occupants  and  the  habitation,  .iudic- 
ious  use  of  materials,  respect  for  traditions  and  oustoms  of 
the  country,  thèse  must  orimarily  direct  the  architect  and  d 
directed  the  french  architects  èf  the  Renaissance  in  the  con- 
straction  of  the  résidences  of  the  nobles}  they  erected  ohat- 
eaus  still  impressed  by  old  féodal  «eiories,  but  clothed  in 
a  new  exterior  in  harmony  with  that  eleéant,  learned,  polish^?, 
ed  and  chivalrous  society,  a  little  pedantic  and  affected,  th- 
at the  16  th  centary  saw  appear,  and  which  showed  such  vivid 
splendor  durin^  the  course  of  the  follcwiné  centary.  Whether 
by  instinct  or  by  reason,  the  territorial  aristocracy  compre- 
hended  that  material  force  «ras  ao  lonéer  the  sole  prédominant 
Power  in  Prance,  that  its  fortresses  beoame  almost  ridiculous 
in  comparison  with  the  royal  prédominance;  its  formidable  ke- 
eos  and  old  rusty  arms  oould  no  lonéer  inspire  respect  and  f 
fear  in  the  midst  of  people  daily  rioher,  more  anited,  and  b 
beéinniné  to  feel  their  stren^th,  to  discuss,  to  be  alive  in 
the  Dolitical  life.  Like  men  of  taste,  most  nobles  frankly  y 
yielded,  and  razed  their  battlemented  walls  and  closed  towera, 
to  ereot  in  their  olaces  stately  résidences,  ooen,  richly  or~ 
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the  abuse  of  the  principle  of  the  sabdifision  of  property  ac- 
oepted  bf  the  révolution  op  the  laat  (17  th)  oentary.  Ti  the 
face  of  this  persistent  deiand  frdm  the  agrioaltiiral  class, 
feudal  nobles  neediné  loney  to  rebnild  tlieirepesidenoes  and 
to  Hiaiotain  an  always  iaoreasint^  staff  of  servants  at  wa^es, 
abandoned  the  ôreater  part  of  their  lands,  ôave  np  their  pri- 
vilèges, riéhts  of  hantiné,  fishinfi,  over  the  roads,  bridges 
and  streams  of  water.  Some  were  absorbed  by  rayalty,  others 
by  the  ooantry  people.  While  the  nobles  thoas^ht  of  openiné  t 
their  oastles,  no  longer  oounting  upon  defeadîng  them,  rebui- 
It  them  at  great  expense,  their  love  of  laiary  and  comfort  in- 
creased,  they  drained  the  soaroe  of  the  revenues  to  procure  r 
ready  money.  Once  in  that  oath,  their  final  ruin  ooald  be  fo- 
reseen.  Bowcver  extensive  their  concessions,  however  weakened 
was  their  power,  the  memory  of  the  feudal  oppression  of  the 
middle  âges  alifays  remained  as  vivid  in  the  countryf  and  on 
the  day  when  loaded  by  debts,  their  castles  ooeu,  most  of  th- 
eir rights  only  existing  in  their  archives,  the  lords  were  sur- 
prised  by  the  attacks  of  the  oonamon  people,  the  peasants  threw 
themselves  on  their  habitations  to  tear  them  down  to  the  last 
stones. 

The  neif  form  taken  by  the  feudal  résidence  "at  the  beginning 
of  the  16  th  century  merits  our  entire  attention;  for  at  that 
epooh,  if  religions  architecture  deoreased  rapidly  to  never 

flse  again,  and  présents  only  pale  reflections  of  a  dying  art, 
that  knew  not  whither  it  goes,  ifhat  it  desies  or  not,  it  is 
not  the  same  with  the  architecture  of  the  dwellings  of  the  n 
nobles.  In  losing  their  character  of  fortresses,  they  take  a 
new  one  full  of  charœ,  and  srhose  study  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
terestlÉg  and  most  instructive,  that  oan  be  aade.  It  has  been 
repeated  everywhere  and  in  ail  forms,  that  the  architecture  0 f 
the  Renaissance  in  France  sought  its  types  in  Italy'  this  has 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  that  its  most  graoeful  conceptions 
were  due  to  Itailian  artists.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  r 
révolution  produced  in  the  art  of  architecture  at  the  end  of 
the  1.  th  oentary  coïncides  with  our  conqaests  in  Italy;  that 
the  Prench  nobility,  leaving  its  gloomy  keeps,  was  charmed  by 
the  smiling  Italiaa  villas,  and  that  returning  houe,  its  f irs  t 
care  was  to  transforia  its  dark  castles  into  suinptous  habitat- 
ions, gleaming  with  marbles  and  sculptures.  But  what  tnust  be 
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The  fortress  became  heiceforth  the  oitadel  of  the  State  inten- 
ded  for  the  défense  of  the  territory,  and  was  seoarated  froGD 
the  ohateaa,  which  iras  no  lonéer  anythiné  but  a  ooantry  pala- 
ce, oomorisinè  ail  that  coutribate  to  the  coœfopt  aad  oleasu- 
re  of  the  ocoHpants.  The  taste  for  luxarious  résidences  that 
the  nobles  oontraoted  in  Ttaly  during  the  oampai^ns  of  Charl- 
es 7IIT,  f.ouîs  XIT  and  Pranoia  T,  dealt  the  last  bloif  to  the 
feadal  castle.  Many  nobles  haviné  visited  the  villas  anf  pal- 
aces beyond  the  moantains,  on  their  retarn  found  their  old  h 
hereditary  foptresses  dark  and  éloomy.  Retaininé  the  keep  and 
the  principal  towers  as  a  mark  of  their  ancient  posrer,  they 
oferthrew  the  closed  curtains  connectiné  them  and  replaced  thés 
by  buildings  îfidely  ooened,  accoœpanied  by  loééias  and  porti- 
C03  deoorated  with  laxury.  The  baileys  or  loirer  courts,  surr- 
ounded  by  défenses  and  towers,  were  replaced  by  outer  courts 
contarniné  outbuildinés  intended  for  lod^iné  the  servants,  sd- 
spleadid  stajales,  éardens  furnished  ifith  flowers,  fountains, 
handball  courts,  promenades,  etc.  The  nobles  then  no  looéer 
thouéht  of  causin^  themselves  to  be  served  by  levied  men,  as 
had  oocurred  two  centuries  earlierj  they  had  servants  at  wag- 
es,  who  must  be  lod^ed  and  fed  in  the  château  and  its  dépend- 
ances. Gradually  the  servants  of  ail  ranks  were  freed  from  le - 
vies  and  from  ail  faudal  ri^hts  that  led  to  servitude,  either 
by  means  of  oerpetual  rents,  or  by  sums  paid  once. 

Prom  the  be^inniné  of  the  l6  th  century,  many  Deasants  /fere 
owners,  and  after  the  varions  rents  were  paid,  had  nothin^  to 
do  vfith  theiiroîràrd»  After  the  13  th  century  the  peoole  in  the 
oouDtry  had  not  abandoned  for  a  single  day  the  hope  of  first 
beooming  free,  then  becoaiig  owners  of  the  soil  they  cultiva- 
ted.  It  would  be  curions  (if  the  matter  were  cessible)  to  cou- 
pute  the  enormous  sums  successively  sacrificed  to  that  passion 
for  land.  They  gradually  purohased  the  feudal  riéhts  over  per- 
sons,  of  mortmain,  marriage,  forced  labor,  rents  in  kind,  then 
the  rights  over  the  land;  finally  pursoing  theipi'aims  till  ou  r 
days,  they  agreed  to  liens  under  the  form  of  rents,  allowing 
no  opportunity  to  escape,  not  only  to  remain  on  the  soil,  but 
to  acquire  it.  Today  the  peasant  ourchases  the  ground  at  enor- 
mous orioes,  œuch  more  for  the  love  of  oroperty  than  for  int- 
erest,  sioce  his  capital  frequently  returns  him  only  one  half 
of  one  oer  cent.  Thus  he  seems  by  Instinct  destined  to  oppose 
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ahall  hâve  oooasion  to  retapa  to  this  beaatifal  structure  in 
Art.  Salle» 

Althouôh  the  oastle  of  Hoohkflnigsbur^  ppesents  a  singular 
mixture  of  old  aad  new  défensive  arranôements,  we   already  find 
there  a  wetf   marked  intention  to  employ  cannon  and  to  opoose 
their  effeota;  in  this  respect  and  becaase  of  the  précise  date 
of  its  oonstraction,  tbis  place  merits  bein^  studied.  The  st- 
ructures appear  to  hâve  beea  bailt  in  haste  and  partly  with 
more  ancient  ruios;  but  we  find  in  their  entirety  a  Grandeur 
and  a  boldness  prodaoiné  muoh  effeot.  The  part  reserved  for 
the  habitation  eapeoially  seenas  to  beloné  to  heroio  times. 
The  éreat  hall  M  in  two  stories  was  ?aulted  in  its  upper  part, 
orobably  ta.place  cannon  on  the  terrace  roaf.  Placed  aoross 
the  ridée  of  the  rock,  the  barbette  batteries  located  on  this 
very  elevated  platfora  oommand  on  one  aide  the  ^reat  work  S  a 
and  the  rear  of  3.  The  keeo  L  is  entirely  without  openinéa  e 
except  the  doorway,  '.fhich  is  narrow  am  low.  Probably  in   thi3 
to/fer  -va?  3Gore:l  uhe  p3vi^r.  In  its  upper  part,tt»hat  can  be 
reached  only  by  a  little  external  stairway,  it  served  as  a  1 
lookoat,  for  it  dominâtes  the  entire  défenses,  bqth  by  its  s 
site  00  a  peak  of  the  rock,  as  well  as  by  its  heiéht. 

In  l66^  the  oastle  of  Hochkflniésburé,inaintained  and  éarris- 
oned  until  then,  was  besieéed  by  the  3'tedes.  They  took  the  oat- 
er  fort,  and  mounted  a  battery  of  mortars  there,  and  bombarded 
the  olace,  which  was  not  built  to  resist  those  terrible  ^uns. 
It  was  partly  destroyed,  burned,  and  the  éarrison  was  obliéed 
to  surrender. 

Bat  at  the  end  of  the  IS  th  oentury  cannon  beéan  the  éreat 

leveliHé  of  Prench  sooiety.  Artillery  required  the  use  of  pow- 
erful  and  expensive  means  of  défense.  The  nobleé  were  no  lon- 
ger rioh  enouéh  to  build  fortresses  able  to  seriously  resist 
this  new  aéent  of  destruction,  to  equio  thein  efficiently,  nor 
independent  enoaéh  to  be  able  to  erect  purely  military  castles 
in  ooposition  to  the  royal  aathority,  under  the  eyes  of  a  peo- 
oie  decided  to  support  no  lonéer  the  abuses  of  the  feudal  Pow- 
er. Already  at  that  epooh  the  lords  aooeared  to  accent  their 
new  condition:  if  they  built  oastles,  thèse  were  no  lonéer  f 
fortresses,  bat  oleasure  houses  in  which  was  still  found  a 
last  reflection  of  the  feudal  résidences  of  the  middle  aées. 
The  kinf^  hiinself  ^ave  the  examole;  he  abandoned  walled  castles. 
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^9i^ee«^>ikei^t\\è  >3ift  ^Vrtue  ot  X>ve  \.mpeT\o\.  pomeT,  ^e  pra^s  W^e  m 
»«|\.«\rçi\««  ot  î\TosY>ur|  amà  oràeTe  \Yvem  \m  o\à  \\v«  co^mte  ot 
'î\\\.ere\eVtv,  to  \^x^t    t>vem  ^e\.p  an&  o««\s\o»oe  Q|aV«B\  o\\  «>vo 
oppo^e  t^e»  N.'a  \qWii|  po»Beea\om,  t^e  Te\)>x\\d.\ti|  a«d  eit^o^me^X 
ot  XYve  8(3i\à  coaWe,  to  net  aWon  Wvem  \o  be  àVeXurbeà,  atiâi  \o 
turTv\»V  ^^^em  m\\   t^Vt^^^  a«»\«Xa»ce,  Vii  tY^«  xvome  ot  t.\xe  lo\>i 
tmpVre,  o|o\tr«\  »\\  «>RO  a^ore  to  «1(\«eV  t\\6\r  tV|\v\«»» 

We  éi?e  (30)  the  plan  of  the  entire  place.  To  explain  the 
eooetitric  form  of  thia  plan,  it  is  neoessary  to  knoir  that  Hoch- 
kSaiâsbaré  is  looated  on  the  summit  of  a  naountain  forminé  a 
séries  of  ateep  rooks  dominatin^  the  rich  ralley  of  Sohletts- 
tadt  and  commandiné  tuo  ra7ine3.  The  structures  are  at  very 
différent  levels  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  ^round,  are 
sank  in  a  ooint  of  rock  at  the  side  A,  risc  at  a  peak  B,  fol- 
loifiné  the  slope  of  the  mountain  as  far  as  the  poiot  (5,  The 
résidence  buildings  are  erccted  at  D,  orobably  oh  the  site  of 
the  old  oastle,  portions  of  which  are  found  standing  and  iibs- 
dded  in  the  structures  of  1479-  The  brothers  Oswald  and  Will- 
iam caused  a  part  of  the  olateaa  to  be  eut  off  to  establish 
the  éreat  works  ooposiné  approach  at  S.  By  that  side  alone  is 
the  oastle  accessible.  About  656  ft.  from  that  point  on  the 
extended  ridée  of  the  mountain  rose  a  fort  now  destroyed,  bat 
?fhose  site  was  important  to  the  safety  of  the  place.  The  work 
g,  terraced  in  P,  opposes  an  enormous  thickness  of  masonry  on 
the  only  side  where  the  besieéer  oould  establish  siesje  batter- 
ies. At  the  top  of  the  orest  at  G  is  a  hiéher  ifork  equipped 
«ith  flaakinô  towers  for  cannon,  and  at  H  is  a  lower  eaolos- 
are  endiné  in  a  star  and  oierced  with  slots  for  muaketeers  a 
and  éuns  of  small  calibre.  Besides  thèse  major  défenses,  an 
enolosure  I  flanked  by  turrets  sweeos  the  preoinioe  and  dépr- 
imes assailants  of  ail  hope  of  takiné  the  oastle  by  soaliné. 
The  entranoe  is  at  K,   and  after  haviné  passed  around  the  éreat 
work  G,  one  reaohes  the  upper  parts  occupied  by  the  résidence 
buildings,  whoae  plan  we  éive  (31).  The  square  toifer  L  is  the 
keep  that  dominâtes  the  entire  défenses,  and  appears  to  beloné 
to  the  old  castles,  at  M  is  the  great  hall,  one  of  the  most 
imposing  oonoeptions  of  the  middle  aées,  that  one  oan  see.  We 
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soaght  at  aboat  the  middle  of  the  15  th  oentary  to  eqiiip  a  f 
feadal  habitation  »ith  artillery  by  certain  arrangements  in 
détail,  that  aotaally  ohau^ed  aothin^  in  the  ôeaeral  arraaée- 
aients  orecediné  that  ep®ch.  It  las  not  lonU   thus,  and  posseas - 
ors  of  oaatles  reoQônized  at  their  ©xpense,  that  to  proteot 
their  féodal  resideaoes,  it  was  neoessary  to  place  défenses 
before  and  indeoeodent  of  the  résidence  buildinjîsî  that  it 
was  esseotial  to  extend  outside  oa  ail  prominent  and  anprotes- 
ted  points,  so  as  to  preient  the  eneiy  froœ  plaoiné  his  siège 
batteries  on  some  terraoe  coamandiné  the  oastle. 

This  beéinniaé  of  the  transition  from  the  old  System  of  dé- 
fense and  the  ne»  is  apparent  in  the  castle  of  HoofcMniésburé, 
looated  between  3.  Marte  aax  Mines  and  Schlettstadt  on  tëe  s 
auiBiit  of  oae  of  the  hiéhest  moantains  of  Alsace.  In  the  It)  th 
oentary,  the  lords  of  Hochk9.iiésbar^  made  themselres  formida- 
ble to  their  neiôhbors  by  their  violence  and  acts  of  briéand- 
aée.   Complaints  became  so  serions,  that  archduke  Siéiaioad 
of  Aastria,  landgrave  of  opper  Alsace,  allied  himself  with 
the  bishop  of  Strasbaré,  the  landérave  of  loirer  Alsace,  the 
lords  of  Ribeaapierre,  the  bishop  and  city  of  Basle,  to  bring 
the  lords  of  HoohkSniésbnrô  to  reason.  The  allies  indeed  took 
the  castle  in  1462  and  deaolished  it.  This  domain,  by  one  of 
those  transfers  so  fréquent  in  the  history  of  fiefs,  was  ceded 
to  the  hoase  of  Aastria. Seventeen  years  after  the  destruction 
of  Hoohk8nis3sbur6  the  emperor  Frédéric  IV  éave  it  as  a  fief 
to  the  brothers  Oswald  and  William,  counts  of  Thierstein,  his 
oouaoillors  and  foll^wers.   They  hastened  to  restore  HochkSn- 
i$sbaré  from  its  rnins  and  to  make  it  a  very  stroné  place  for 
that  epoch,  as  mach  by  its  nataral  location,  as  by  its  spécial 
défenses  for  placiné  artillery. 

orc\v\.^\.«t  ot  StTo»\>urè,  A.  ScYvee|on«,  axvà  \o  owr  co\,\»eo|ue  H. 

«roXe  to  \\ve  moft\.»tra\e«  ot  SXTOB>sur|,  o*à  pTeaerv>eà  Vm  t\ie 
orc\v\^e8  ot  XVo\  c\\>i,  |Vx>e«  \\ve  ao\  ot  cesaVon.  B\i  \>vat  \et- 
\er,  âio\«à  )loTc\v  Yi,  iAT'a,  X\ie  emperor  freàerVc  Vn^orma  t\\e 
ma|\iStrQ\e»,  \>va\  reco|i^\%\.n^  Wve  »erx)\.ce8  rendereà  Xq    >\V»  bvi 
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bf  a  sweeplné  fire  from  canaon,  and  to  gaard  aôaiaat  soaliné 
by  very  hiéh  baildinés,  opowned  after  the  old  syatem  for  a 
close  défense.  The  keep  tas  covered  by  a  terraoe  and  atronô- 
ly  yaalted,  also  bailt  to  reoeive  oannon  on  ita  top,  whioh 
itas  .ju3tified  by  the  sarroandiniîs,  that  on  «ne  side  ooiianded 
the  oastle.  (Art.  Arohiteotare  Militaire). 

Onder  Loais  XI,  the  leaéue  of  the  public  Èood  marked  the  la 
last  effort  of  the  feadal  aristooracy  to  seize  its  anoient  p 
posfer,  at  that  eoooh  many  lorda  eqaipped  their  castles  with 
ne»f  défenses  saitable  for  artillery;  thèse  défenses  ohiefly 
oonsisted  of  outworka,  of  ôreat  thick  toirers  pieroed  by  embra- 
sures to  reoeive  oannon,  of  platforma  or  ramparts  commandiné 
the  oatside. 

The  plan  of  the  castle  of  Arqaes,  that  we  hâve  éiven  (Pij5. 

4),  bas  retained  in  5  a  work  of  the  end  of  the  15  %ti   oentary, 
arranéed  before  the  old  entranoe  to  sweep  the  olatean  opposi- 
te the  north  side,  and  prevent  a  besieéer  from  enfilailaé  the 
court  of  the  castle  by  means  of  batteries  mounted  on  that  pla- 
teau, separated  from  it  only  by  6^6  ft.  Thèse  défenses  played 
a  very  important  part  on  the  day  of  Arques,  Sept.  21,  1599,  by 
sendiné  some  shots  from  their  ^uns  into  the  midst  of  Mayenne's 
oavalry  at  the  moment,  when  the  viotory  was  still  unoertain- 
The  advanced  «fork  of  the  castle  of  Arques  is  well  built,  and 
for  that  epach  possesses  very  éood  flanMinés.  In  the  position 
already  very  stronô  by  tlis  situation  of  the  olaoes,  the  feudal 
lords  éenerally  took  little  fare  for  the  artillery,  and  oont- 
ented  themselves  îfith  some  forts  ereoted  aroand  their  habita- 
tions to  protect  the  approaohes  and  oommand  the  roads;  parti- 
oularly  arouad  oastles  in  the  plain  works  were  executed  at 
the  end  of  the  15  th  centary  te  présent  obstacles  to  artille- 
ry, that  roofs  were  removed  from  a  éreat  number  of  towers  to 
terrace  them  and  place  oannon  there,  that  fills  were  made  be- 
hind  the  curtaina  to  be  able  to  place  éuns  in  battery  on  their 
tops,  and  that  the  old  barbicans  were  removed  to  replace  them 
by  platforms  or  ramparts,  square  or  round.  Yet  the  nobles  that 
built  new  oastles  took  into  considération  the  new  means  of  at - 

taok. 

The  castle  of  Bonaqail  bas  already  shown  us  how  they  had  3 
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alots  ooened  at  ri^ht  and  left.  The  ôrand  stairway  oaly  asoen- 
ded  t3  the  groBod  atory,  raiaed  froi  the  internai  court;  its 
enolosure  «ras  terainated  at  top  by  a  éreat  square  tower  in  o 
ooBimonicatlOD  with  the  aoartieats.  It  is  évident  that  hère, 
as  in  the  lod  feadal  oastles,  ail  the  aoat  minute  précaution? 
were  taken  to  nask  the  entraneas  aad  niake  then  diffioalt  of 
access.  Indeed,  there  was  b«t  a  single  entraaoe  at  A  and  6, 
the  turns  that  ne   hâve  desoribed  beiné  only  used  by  those  fa- 
miliar  wlth  the  castle  and  to  make  sorties  ?fhen  neoeasary. 
But  thèse  arranj^eients,  then  entirely  novel,  caodified  the  old 
défensive  syatei;  first  the  advanoed  work  0  with  the  platform 
^ave  considérable  pro.leotions,  that  fouéht  the  outside  at  a 
distance  and  flanked  the  castle  on  the  side  where  accessible 
on  a  level!  then  aearly  level  with  the  bank  of  the  ditch,  at 
the  level  of  the  orest  of  the  walls  of  the  terraoes,  embrasu- 
res for  cannon  are  pieroed  in  the  ourtains  and  the  tower  «to- 
ries of  the  towers;  the  towers  are  soarcely  enéaéed,  so  as  to 
better  flank  the  curtains»  If  one  judges  by  the  ooenin^s  of  t 
the  éates  éivinf^  access  into  the  towers,  the  cieces  thus  pla- 
ced  in  Battôry  in  the  éround  story  could  not  be  of  ^reat  cal- 
ibre. As  for  the  tops  of  the  towers,  they  are  furnished  with 
projectiné  éalleries  with  maohicolationa  and  battlements;  but 
the  corbels  sapportiné  the  parapets  of  the  ^reat  rouad  tower 
are  no  longer  simple  corbels  l60  to  1.3  ft.  thiok;  they  are 
éreat  corbellin^s,  inverted  pyramids,  that  resist  balls  bett- 
er than  the  supports  of  the  first  maohlèolations.  (Art.  Mâch- 
icoulis). The  vertical  oarts  of  the  parapets  are  pierced  by 
slots,  that  evidently  indxcate  by  their  arrangement  the  use 
of  maskets. 

J(o\e  l.p.iôw.  4\\\s  pXatv  %»  ot  ex  8co\.e  o^  7  t  \0©0. 

Hère  (29)  is  a  cavalier  view  of  this  castle,  taken  from  the 
eatranoe  side.   Tt  is  seen  tu  this  view,  that  the  embrasures 
intended  for  cannon  are  pieroed  in  the  lower  stories  of  the 
structures, and  follow  the  alope  of  the  dround,  so  as  to  sweep 
the  exterior.  As  for  the  toos  of  the  towers,  the  method  adop- 
ted  in  the  14  th  oentury  is  still  followed.  The  transition  is 
then  évident  hère,  and  the  problem  that  the  œilitary  archite- 
ots  souÉÎht  to  aolve  in  the  construction  of  stron^  places  about 
the  middle  of  the  Is  th  oentury  miéht  be  summarized  in  this 
formula: —  "To  batter  the  outside  afar,  to  défend  the  approaches 
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did  nrot  ocour,  but  they  hsd  no  iaportaaoe  in  vieir  of  tbe  eve- 
nts  ai^itatimû   the  nation.  Thus  few  oaatlea  were  ereoted  in  ta 
tfeiat  period  of  terrible  strafi5j?les.  In  the  castles  bailt  about 
the  middle  of  the  l^  th  century  however,  it  is  évident  that 
oannoB  oonmanoe  to  ent^aëe  the  attention  of  the  oonstructors; 
they  did  not  abandon  the  old  aystem  of  curtains  flanked  by  t 
towers,  a  syatesi  oonaeorated  by  tO(9  loné  ase  te  be  dropped  a 
abraotly;  but  they  modified  it  in  détails;  they  extended  the 
external  défenses,  asd  no  lont^er  thoatîht  of  plaoinë  cannon  on 
towers  or  ourtains^  Retaininé  their  tops  for  olose  défense, 
they  forœed  embrasures  in  the  loier  parts  of  the  towers. 

This  transition  is  very  interestinig  to  stady,  and  althoaéh 
ne   possess  feu  castles  built  at  a  sindle  tiie  under  the  reié- 
hn  of  Charles  VIT,  there  is  one  to  be  ôivcn  hère,  because  of 
its  state  of  préservation  as  well  as  that  its  System  of  défen- 
se is  arranôed  trith  System  in  ail  parts;  this  the  caetle  of 
Bonaéuil.  Looated  at  aome  miles  froi  Villeieuve  d'Aôen,  this 
oastle  is  l)uilt  on  a  promontory  oommandin^  a  défile;  its  ïite 
is  that  of  ail  mountain  oastles;  surronaded  by  précipices,  it 
is  only  accessible  at  a  single  side» 

Hère  is  the  plan  (28);   at  A  is  the  first  entcance,  with  a 
drawbridée  and  openiné  into  an  advanced  îfork,  a  sort  of  barb- 
ican  or  raapart  0^   Tt  is  évident  hare  that  the  oonstructors 
were  foroed  to  flank  this  first  défense.  At  R  were  orobably  t 
the  stables.  A  wide  ditch  eut  ia  the  rock  séparâtes  the  advan- 
oed  work  from  the  castle,  into  »hich  o«e  penetrated  by  a  sec- 
ond drawbridée  B  with  éate  and  postern  C.  A  keep  3  of  unusual 
form  commande  the  exterior,  the  advanoed  work  and  the  ditches. 
At  P  were  ereoted  the  résidence  buildings,  reaohed  by  a  beau- 
tifal  windiné  stairway  J.  D  is  the  ramp  asoendiné  to  the  muoh 
elevated  doorway  of  the  keep  t?.  At  3  is  a  work  separated  from 
the  castle  by  the  keep^  As  at  Pierrefonds,  the  keep  forms  a 
séparation  betiteen  two  courts.  The  drawbridjJes  beiné  raised, 
one  oBuld  only  enter  the  oastle  by  passiné  throuéh  the  postern 
?  opened  in  the  external  irall,  followiné  the  bottom  of  the  d 
ditch  N,  oassind  a  second  $ate  opened  in  a  cross  wall,  a  thiri 
doorway  îî  openiaô  on  a  beautiful  platform  M,  takiné  the  stairs 
T  and  passinô  over  a  little  drawbridée  K.  There  was  found  a  f 
fine  and  wide  stairs  with  railin^  oommunicatin^  with  the  int- 
ernai stairs  J  only  by  a  narrow  and  dark  corridor,  on  which 
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that  it  was  seoessary  %d   modify  the  défenses  to  oreserve  tbes 
froœ  thèse  new  engines  of  iestraotion.  it  was  osly  witb  ôreat 
diffioultf  that  they  fielded  to  the  cTidence,  tbe  old  towers 
of  thelr  castles  insoired  thei  with  se  muoh  oonfidenoe.  On  the 
contrary,  «•■■oa  ««ve^  adopted  witb  eathasiasm  by  the  national 
araies,  the  people  and  royalty.  The  pejple,  either  by  instinct 
or  reason,  quiokly  understood,  that  they  finally  had  in  their 
hands  the  laeans  of  destroyinl  that  feudal  power,  to  whioh  they 
had  voifed  mortal  hatred  sinoe  the  14  th  centory.  An  apmy  of 
oeasanta  oould  aot  resist  those  «en  aheathed  in  iron,  aocust- 
omed  from  infancy  to  handle  arma  and  possessiné  that  confide- 
nce In  their  strenéth  and  ooaraôe,*-  that  oompensated  for  nuœb- 
era.  Attempts  at  open  revolt  had  also  been  craelly  puntshed 
lariné  the  14  th  century,  and  in  olaoe  of  the  old  castles  of 
the  12  th  oeatury,  the  oecole  of  the  coantry  and  market  towns 
dariné  the  reitfn  of  Charlea  V  and  in  the  beôinniné  of  that  of 
Charles  VT,  had  seen  their  fendal  lorda  erect  new  foptressea, 
as  iiposiné  in  appearance  as  they  nere  eqnioped  and  arranôed 
for  defense-i.  The  barons  were  prouder  than  ever,  in  spite  of 
the  diminution  of  their  political  power,  and  did  not  hâve  to 
fear  oopiilar  rev^olts  behind  their  walls,  regardin^  a  éood  cas- 
tle  then  as  a  means  of  adjastment  with  the  parties  desolatincî 
the  country.  The  royalty,  neakened  and  ruined,  without  iafla- 
enoe  over  ita  ôreat  cassais,  aeemed  to  hâve  retarned  to  the 
huailiations  of  the  last  Carlovinôians.  Poreién  invasion  even 
added  to  thèse  misfortunes,  and  the  lords,  ithether  the  remain - 
ed  faithful  to  the  liiné  of  France,  or  took  the  part  of  the  B 
Bargandians  and  Sni?lish,  preserved  their  strong  places  as  a 
means  of  obtaininô  concessions  from  one  or  the  other  party  to 
the  détriment  of  the  people,  who  were  always  oppressed  in  th- 
èse intrigues  and  thèse  aéreements,  alone  beariné  the  costs 
and  damaôes  of  a  disastrous  war. 

Tet  the  citizens  and  artisans  souâSht  to  benefit  by  the  new 
military  power,  t*hat  the  14  th  century  had  seen  prodnoed,  ani 
about  1430  by  their  efforts,  the  royal  armies  coald  already 
plant  batteries  of  cannon  belore  the  castles.  (Art.  Architec- 
ture Militaire). 

But  then  in  France  the  nobility  like  the  people  were  ail  o 
occapied  in  drivintf  the  Bntfl'ish  from  tbe  kintfdom,  and  the  ér- 
eat  war  atopped  the  qaarrels  of  the  nobles,  not  that  thèse  i 


.^  f 
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îhe  cavalier  ?iew  of  this  oaatle  (27)   taken  toward  the  aooth- 
»est  anéle  of  the  keep  explains  the  sîeneral   arransîeiDeBt  of  the 
baildinés  and  the  various  dominations»   There  is  biat  one  stopy 
défenses  at  3ally,    but  the  width  of  the  moats  filled  with  wa- 
ter  iras  an  obstacle  diffioalt  to   pass,    it  was  not  necessary, 
as  at  Pierrefonds,    to  fortify  aéainst  the  approaohes  and  the 
îfork  of  miners.  ^ 

Jl ,    âi,e   Sm.\\\i,    \\iz   àVftmoiiWed.    tox^er»    atMi    \>ve   Vieep    are   iveor\^    o 
o\)aTvàot^e(i';    tut    Wvere    ex\Bta    N^tv   \>ve   co2\\e    WaeXt    a   moàe\    V» 
reWet    ot    t\\e    bu\,\,à\,ii|»    execuXeà    \.n    \\ve   \aa\    ^IS    t^'^    cevtur^, 
«\^\,c>v    Va   x>eT>^    exact;    \\v\.8   moà,e\,    \\aB    tteriaeà    xxs    \o    ccmp\e\e    X^ 
poT\«    à,ea\To^eà   à.ur\,tv|    \\\e    revjoVuWotv,    TXve    |reo\    5u\\\^    \.ii\vo\)- 
\Xzt    \\v\.»    CQsWe    a'^ter    Wve   àeotVi    ot    leTvr^i    IV,    cvnà    \\e    couBeà 
\\ve   opetv\,Ti|    ot    t\ve    «\,iiào\B8    \.tv    a\\    tYvc    sXorVe»,    «\\\c\v   à'^à    no\ 
ex\.8\   ^et©^*    \>vQ\    epoc^,    Weae   o\>e^^\.^t«   "ûeS.xvfe  maàe    next    \>\e 
\.ii\eTiia\    co\kT\, 

Tfe  do  not  belie7e   it  neoessary   to  multioly  examples  of    the 

castles  built  from  1390  to  1420,    for  in   relation   to  défense, 
thèse  structures  hâve  a  strikiaé  analo^y  on   the  entire  area 
of  France.    If  in  the  12  th  centory,   one  finds  notable  différen- 
ces in  the  mode  of  fortifyiné  feudal   résidences,    at  the  beéin- 
niné  of  the  1^  th  century  there  vas  perfeot  unity  in  the  Gen- 
eral method  of  défense  of  places  and  in  the  custois  of  the 
possessors.   A  éreàt  révolution  was  prepariné  hoifever,   one  that 
floast  forever  destroy  the  political   importance  of  the  féodal 
castles;   oannon  beoaie  a  terrible  means  of  attack  and  défense; 
first  eaployed  in  the  country  aéainst  mobile  enemies,    it  ifas 
soon  reco^nized,   that  it  could  serve  for  défense  of  fortresses. 
Therefore  ôuns  were  placed  in  the  exteriors  of  castles,   alonô 
the  lists  and  on  the  platforms.    Many   keeps  and   towers  lost  th- 
eir  roofs,   sfhich  were  replaced  by  terraces   for  placiné  artil- 
ery.   Yet  thèse  ^uns  placed  on  very  hiéh  points  must  produce 
more  friéht  than  injury  to  the  assailants,    their  plunéiné  aud 
wery  slow  fire  caused  no  éreat  damage» (Thèse  nièces   took  very 
lon^  to  load).   On  the  other  hand,    the  assailants   also  brouéht 
éuns  of  very  larée  oalibre   to  batter  the  walls,    and   their   ef- 
feot  was   such,    that   the  possessors   of  castles   vsoon   recoénized 
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middle  âges  and  ail  sle^e  machines  had  attained  their  éreatest 
oerfeotion.  It  «rould  éive  us  an  idea  of  what  were  tkdte  resi- 
deaoes  already  riohiy  deoorated  internally,  whsee  castoms  of 
luxnry  and  evea  of  oomfort  ooaaienced  to  take  a  éreat  place  in 
the  lives  of  the  nobles. 

If  ?re  désire  to  see  a  oastle  of  the  saine  epooh,  bat  bailt 
in  more  isodest  proportions,  it  is  neoessary  for  us  to  éo  to 
3ully-3ar-baire.  The  olan  éi7en  hère  (26)  is  at  the  sarae  lièa- 
le  as  that  of  c^ierrefonds.  The  toiers  of  thèse  tsio  fortress- 
63  are  of  the  same  diaieter,  and  are  combined  in  the  same  man- 
ner  with  the  7iew  of  défense  from  their  tops.  But  Pierrefonds 
is  a  oastle  built  on  a  steeo  bank,  while  Sully  is  a  oastle  in 
the  plain  erected  on  the  bank  of  the  LOire,  sarrounded  by  bro ad 
and  deep  moats  3  fed  by  the  river.  The  principal  building  P 
is  the  keeo,  that  faces  the  Loire,  only  separated  from  it  by 
inaoatvand  a  quite  narrow  embankinent»  Before  the  sinéle  entr- 
ance  C  is  the  loîier  court  surroanded  by  water  and  protected 
by  enclosiné  walls,  ^hose  bases  alone  exist  today-  Accordiné 
to  arrauj^emeats  adopted  from  the  13  th  century,  the  éate  is 
divided  into  a  oarriade  éate  and  a  oostern,  each  havane  a  sao- 
arate  éFàwbffiàée.  When  one  has  entered  the  court  D,  he  can  pe 
oenetrate  iato  the  keep  only  by  oassiné  over  a  second  draîtbr- 
idée  oast  over  a  moat  and  a  éate  well  orotected  and  flanked 
by  two  little  towers,  one  containiné  the  stairway  serviné  the 
three  stories  of  this  buildiné.  Besides  this  orincipal  stair- 
way,  each  to»rer  has  its  service  stairs.  The  stories  of  the  t 
towers,  as  at  Pierrefonds,  are  not  vaulted,  but  are  separated 
by  ifooden  floors.  The  main  buildiné  ?   is  divided  in  two  halls, 
aod  has  a  éround  story  and  two  very  beautiful  upper  stories, 
the  second  being  plaoed  in  communication  »ith  the  éalleries  w 
with  machicolations,  slotg  and  battlement.-^.  As  also  at  Pierre - 
fonds,  the  towers  considerably  dominate  the  main  building  F, 
which  itself  commands  the  buildinés  in  the  winf?*  The  sides  G 
are  only  defended  by  oovered  curtains  and  a  corner  tower. 

Xote  l.p.iei.  T^ve  »co\e  Va  i  :  1000. 
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ta\,tie>o\»eou  o  po\n\eâb  «V»»  ot  fVerr^to*^»»  «Yv\c\i  \>vu»  fourni  \t- 
se\t  \'^  ^^«'  t^um^er  ©t  t>ve  t^""**^  p\oce«  o^  X^e  VVistio»» 

In  1616,  the  marquis  of  Coeavre,  oaptain  of  Pierrefonds,  hâ- 
?iné  joined  the  oarty  of  the  laloontents,  cardinal  Richelieu 
decided  in  the  oouncil  of  the  ktag,  that  the  place  aihooldt  be 
besieâfed  by  the  cooDt  of  ÂOTeri^Be.  That  time  it  iras  attaoked 
with  3f3tea,  profitiaé  by  the  arran^enent  of  the  surroaading 
élévations.  Batteries  were  proteoted  by  ^ood  earthworks,  that 
still  exist,  and  were  ereoted  on  the  orest  of  the  seœioircle 
of  hills  enolosia^  the  plateau  at  its  south  extremity.  The 
tïfo  forts  haviaé  been  crushed  by  the  fire  irere  abaadoned  by 
the  besieéed;  the  count  of  Auvergne  took  possession  of  them 
at  once,  olaced  there  éuns  of  ^reat  calibre,  and  irithoat  all- 
owiné  time  for  the  éarrisoa  to  reoover,  ooened  a  terrible  fire 
aéainst  the  éreat  tower  of  the  keep,  the  south  ourtain  aad  t 
the  two  corner  towers,  which  lasted  two  days  without  relaxat- 
ion. At  the  end  of  the  second  day  the  Sreat  tower  of  the  keep 
fell,  carryiné  down  in  its  fall  a  part  of  the  eaolosind  curt- 
aia.  Saotaiiî  Villeneuve,  irho  oomiBanded  for  the  marquis,  then 
hastened  to  capitulate,  and  Richelieu  caused  the-place  to  be 
dismantled,  redaciné  the  north  towers  and  destroyin^  the  ^re- 
ater  part  of  the  barracks.. 

Suoh  as  it  is  today  with  buildinés  torn  down  and  its  towers 
oenetrated  by  saps,  the  castle  of  Pierrefonds  is  an  inexhaus- 
tible  sabjeot  for  study.  Excavations  bave  already  uncovered 
the  norks  on  the  south  next  the  moat,  and  if  thèse  works  were 
continaed,  they  would  ^ive  preoious  information;  for  on  thia 
side  mast  be  the  stron^er  défenses,  beinô  most  accessible. 
One  still  sees  in  the  ruined  halls  of  the  keep  traces  ÉÉdica- 
tini^  their  internai  décoration,  whioh  chiefly  consisted  of  w 
wainscot  attaohed  to  the  walls.  The  reoesses  àateaièd  ta  reo- 
eive  the  ^rounds  of  this  woodwork  exist,  as  well  as  the  the 
numerous  aachors  and  a  quaatity  of  nails  with  oronôs  suitable 
for  suspeadiné  tapestries.  Althouâ[h  the  destruction  of  this 
fortress  may  hâve  been  a  necessity,  one  must  reéret  that  it 
had  not  remained  intact  till  our  days,  for  it  oertainly  près- 
ented  the  most  oomolete  spécimen  of  a  castle  built  at  one  time, 
at  an  epoch  when  artillery  was  not  yet  employed  as  a  means  for 
attaokiné  fortresses,  and  yet  when  shootiné  weapons  of  the  m 
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ôood  masonry  with  faoinfll  of  hard  eut  stoQe.  ffhen  the  assatla- 
nta  were  oaoe  withtir  the  lista,  they  foand  themsel/ea  within 
a  narrow  area,  harin^  behind  them  a  précipice  and  before  them 
hi^h  «rails  orowned  by  aeTeral  defeaaive  stories,  tbey  could 
ntït  extend  theaaelvea,  their  ôreat  namber  beoame  an  embarras- 
méat;  exposed  to  missiles  in  front  and  flank,  their  Catherine 
at  one  9#lit  became  a  canse  of  sensible  loases:  ifhile  the  bes - 
ieéed  were  well  oroteoted  by  their  oovered  éalleries  dominât- 
inâ  at  a  ^reat  heiâlht  the  base  of  the  ramparts,  had  nothiné 
to  fear  and  lost  but  few  men.  A  ^arrison  of  300  men  could  hold 
in  check  ten  times  as  many  besieÇer»  for  several  moatha.  If 
after  takiaiS  the  tifo  forts  in  the  éarden  and  the  loirer  court 
of  Pierrefonds,  the  beaieâSer  wished  to  attaok  the  oastle  os 
the  entranoe  side,  it  was  neoessary  for  him  to  fill  u0  a  7ery 
deep  ditoh  enfiladed  by  the  éreat  toner  I  af  the  keep  and  by 
the  tffo  anéle  tosters;  his  position  was  e^en  worse,  for  60  men 
fully  suffioed  at  this  point  to  man  their  apper  défenses,  and 
dnring  the  attack  a  troop  makiné  a  sortie  by  the  postera  P  09 
ooald  take  the  enemy  in  flank  in  the  moat,  either  by  the  ter- 
race  ?  or  by  g".  The  master  of  Pierrefonds  therefore,  at  the 
epoch  when  this  castle  was  built,  could  consider- himself  pro- 
tected  froa  every  attack,  unless  the  kin^  should  send  an  army 
of  several  thousand  men  to  blookade  and  conduot  a  reéular  si- 
Qûe.   gaanon  alone  could  subdue  that  fortress,  and  expérience 
praived  that  the  place  ifas  éood  a^ainst  that  ocwerful  means  of 
attaok]  Henry  17  wished  to  reduce  itj  it  was  aéain  in  the  ha- 
nds  of  a  leaéuer  named  Rienx;   the  duke  of  Epernon  presented 
hiœsclf  before  Pierrefonds  in  Maroh,  1591,  with  a  éreat  army 
aad  cannon*  but  he  could  do  nothinjî  there,  and  raised  the  siô- 
^e  after  receiviné  a  shot  duriné  a  éeneral  attaok  repulacd  by 
Rieux  and  some  huadreds  of  guides,  that  he  had  with  him*  Yet 
this  captain  beiaô  sarprised  with  a  small  namber  of  his  men, 
while  he  was  engasJed  in  hiôhway  robbery,  »as  huné  at  Moyon, 
and  the  olace  of  Pierrefonds  under  the  command  of  his  lieute- 
nant, Antoine  of  3.  Olermont,  was  aéain  besietfed  by  the  royal 
army  under  the  orders  of  Prancois  des  Orsins,  who  did  no  bet- 
ter  than  d'gpernon.  A  ^reat  sum  of  money  éiven  to  the  comman- 
dait of  Pierrefonds  restored  that  fortpess  to  the  royal  domain. 
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direoted  with  eaergy,  a  ôarrisorr- iQft  It.a  idanspf  reaistaçQÇ 
even  becaaae  of  the  qaaatitf  of  ob3]|»mî^i#a  prereo'^iag^  it  from 
é(îin^  in  masa  to  the  point  ati^aqkel» .  JM„defeodlerg  «rere  obli- 
^ed  to  asoead  and  descend  wltbQat  Q-ft^siUé.  ^to  open  and  shut 
a  naiber  of  doors,  to  file  sinsfly-tti  long  corridors  and  narr- 
on   pasgaëfes,  and  foaad  the  place  taken  before  hawinô  beei  able 
to  aae  ail  their  resoaroes.  This  expérience  certainly  benefit- 
ed  the  btiilders  of  fortresaea  at  the  end  of  the  14  th  century; 
they  erected  oartaina  to  proteot  theinselvea  from  aèaliués^no: 
lonéer  opened  alota  in  the  lo?rer  part  of  the  norka,  bat  rairf- 
oroed  them  by  slopes,  that  had  the  fnrther  advanta^e  of  caus- 
iag  pro.jeotiles  to  reboond  when  falliné  from  the  maohioolati- 
303;  they  placed  the  éalleries  and  curtains  in  direct  commun- 
ioation,  ao  a»  to  oresent  at  the  top  of  the  fortif icatioa  an 
unbroken  ^irdle  of  defenders,  able  to  easily  éather  in  naas 
at  the  point  attaoked  and  recei/iné  ordera  with  rapidityi  they 
eqaipped  the  laaohièolations  with  solid  os^rapets  with  bmttiea- 
snts  and  covered,  to  oroteot  them  from  projectiles  thrown  froa 
oatside.  The  éalleriea  ooeniaé  into  the  upper  halla  ser7iné 
as  barraoks  for  the  troops  (buildings  beiaé  thea  built  a^ainst 
the  curtains),  the  soldiers  atany  time  and  instantly  coald 
0C0UP7  the  tODS  of  the  ramparts. 

The  castle  of  Pierrefonds  exaotly  fulfilled  this  new  proér- 
amme.  We  ha?pe  ooipoted  the  nuiber  of  men  necessary  to  man  one 
of  the  fronts  of  this  castle.  This  nuaber  coald  be  redaced  to 
60  men  for  the  ôreat  fronts  and  to  40  for  the  suall  sides.  N 
New  to  attack  two  fronts  at  a  time,  it  is  necessary  to  assume 
a  7ery  numerous  body  of  at  least  2000  men,  both  to  «ake  the 
approaohes  and  to  force  the  lests,  establish  themselves  on  th 
the  ôrouad  B  S''  S*  outside  the  walls,  to  briné  up  the  machin- 
es and  protect  thea.  The  défense  then  had  a  éreat  superiority 
over  the  attack»  By  the  wide  maohicolations  of  the  lower  éal- 
lery,  it  could  crush  the  pioneers,  who  deaired  to  attach  them- 
selves  to  the  base  of  the  walls.  por  thèse  pioneers  to  be  able 
to  oommeace  their  work,  it  would  hâve  been  necessary  to  exoa- 
vate  mine  éalleries,  or  to  oonatruot  covered  passâmes  of  wood; 
thèse  qj)arations  reqaired  much  time,  many  men  and  much  sie^e 
material*  The  towers  and  curtains  are  further  reinforoed  at 
the  base  by  a  batter,  that  nearly  doubles  the  thickness  of  t 
their  walls,  and  the  construction  is  admirable  exeouted  in  ^ 
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the  anéle  Z  and  the  keeo  I.  A  very  hi^h  ifatch  tower  rose  above 
that  on  the  corner.  Tn  soite  of  the  aaltiolicity  of  thèse  déf- 
enses, they  ooald  be  manned  by  a  relatively  limited  number  of 
defenders,  for  they  rfere  orderly  arranéed,  commanications  are 
easy,  the  curtains  are  well  flanked  by  orojectin^  towers  close 
toéether,  the  rounds  can  be  made  on  a  level  entirely  aroand 
the  oastle  in  the  apoer  oart  without  bein^  obliéed  to  descend 
froiE  the  towers  to  the  curtains,  and  to  ascend  froi  them  in 
the  towers,  as  one  was  comoelled  to  do  in  the  castles  of  the 
12  th  and  1^  th  centuries.  Tt  /rill  be  noted  that  no  slots  are 
oierced  in  the  bases  of  the  towers.  Battlements  on  the  exter- 
nal  walls  of  the  lists  alone  défend  the  acoroaches.  The  ^arr- 
iaon,  when  iriven  into  that  first  enclosure,  took  refuse  in 
the  castle,  and  oocuoyin^  the  uDoer  stories  and  well  orotacted 
by  éood  oaraoets,  crashed  the  assailants,  who  attensoted  to  a 
aDoroach  the  foot  of  the  ramoarts» 

Bertrand  du  ouesclin  had  attacked  inany  castles  built  dariné 
the  12  th  and  13  th  centuries,  and  orofitiné  by  the  weak  side 
of  the  défensive  arrangements  of  thèse  stronf^  olaces,  he  most 
frequently  olaced  ladders  aloné  the  low  curtains  of  the  cast- 
les of  that  9D0ch,  takiné  care  to  drive  away  the.  defenders  by 
a  storm  of  orojectiles;  he  quickly  assaulted  and  took  places 
as  much  by  scaliné,  as  by  the  slow  means  of  mines  and  saps. 

iVe  hâve  indicated  in  the  notes  on  the  description  of  the  L 
Louvre  of  William  of  Lorris,  how  the  défense  of  the  old  cast- 
les of  the  12  th  and  13  th  centuries  reauired  a  dreat  nuiber 
of  separate  posts,  each  suspeotin^  the  others  and  keepin^  éu- 
ard  separately.  This  mode  of  défense  was  éood  a^ainst  troops 
not  actiné  toéether,  and  after  a  preliminary  investirent,  pro- 
ceedin^  by  a  séries  of  partial  sièges  or  by  surprise;  it  was 
bad  aéainst  disciolined  armies  led  by  a  skilful  chief,  who 
abandoned  methods  oursued  previoasly,  and  aiade  a  ^reat  effort 
at  one  point,  takin^  isolatei  posts  without  allowiné  them  ti- 
me  to  find  out,  and  to  utilize  ail  the  turns  and  défenses  arr - 
anéed  in  the  construction  of  the  fortresses.  To  défend  thems- 
elves  well  in  the  castle  of  the  13  th  century,  it  was  necess- 
ary  for  the  darrison  to  not  foréet  for  an  instant  to  orofit 
by  ail  the  infinité  détails  of  fortification.  The  least  error 
or  neSli^ence  rendered  thèse  obstacles  not  merely  useless»  but 
even  in.iurious  to  the  defenders'  and  in  an  abruot  assaalt  dir- 
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bottom  of  the  valley^  South  of  the  lower  court  the  olateau  e 
extends  horizontally,  enlarées  and  i3  conneoted  ^ith  a  séries 
of  small  hills  in  a  setnioirole  concave  tocard  the  fortress. 
This  location  -fas  bad  for  the  castle  from  the  time  that  artil- 
lery  beoaue  an  ordinary  means  of  attack,  for  it  Demitted  the 
south  façade  to  be  enveloped  by  a  semicircle  of  convergent  fr re* 
Thus  from  the  time  of  Louis  7TT,  two  earth  forts,  whose  traœ s 
are  still  found,  were  built  at  the  .iunction  of  the  olateau  w 
itith  the  hills.  Betiveen  thèse  forts  and  the  lo-ver  court  beaak - 
ifal  éardens  extended  on  the  olateau,  and  they  were  themselves 
enclosed  bv  terrace  .valls  -vith  oaraoets. 

^e  hâve  soa^ht  in  vain  the  remains  of  aaueducts,  that  mast 
necessarily  hâve  brou^ht  t^ater  into  the  enclosures  of  Pierre- 
fonds.  "^0  trace  of  a  well  in  that  enolosare,  no  more  than  in 
the  lo'»fer  court.  The  suoply  of  water  was  then  obtained  by  me- 
ans of  conduits  from  the  sorins^s  found  on  the  slooes  of  the 
little  hills  ad.joininé  the  olateau.  AH  that  /fas  neoessary  to 
ths  daily  life  of  a  numerous  ^arrison  and  for  its  défense  was 
too  ffell  foreseea  to  leave  a  doubt  of  the  care  devoted  bv  the 
ûonstructors  to  the  exécution  of  the  aaueducts.  It  /fould  be 
iûterestin^  to  recover  the  traces  of  thèse  channels  by  means 
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of  excavations  directed  by  intelligence. 

A  cavalier  view  of  the  castle  of  Pierrefonds,  taken  from  the 
side  of  the  lists  at  the  north  (25)  shows  the  entirety  of  its 
arranéement,  which  is  very  imoosin^  today  in  soite  of  the  sta- 
te  of  ruin  of  the  structures. 

But  what  sboild  oarticularly  attract  our  attention  in  this 
ma^aificeat  résidence  is  the  System  of  défense  recently  adoo- 
ted  at  that  epoch.  H^aoh  portion  of  the  ourtain  is  defended  at 
its  apoer  oart  by  two  stories  of  éalleries,  the  lower  story 
ha\in^  machicolations,  battlements  aod  slots;  the  upper  story 
under  the  roo"'  haj  only  battlements  and  slots.  (Art.  Architec- 
ture Militaire,  Pié.  ^7)-  The  tops  of  the  towers  oreserved  th - 
ère,  four  or  five  stories  of  défenses,  a  ç^allerv  with  machic- 
olations and  battlements  at  the  level  of  the  uooer  story  of 
the  curtains,  one  or  two  stories  of  battlements  with  interme- 
diate  slots  anj  a  oaraoet  «ith  battlements  around  the  roofs. 
îf  one  refers  to  a  qaite  ancient  illustration  (l6  th  century) 
the  tower  e,  built  in  the  middle  of  the  west  ourtain  toward 
the  city,  oossessed  five  stories  of  défenses,  like  those  of 
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the  éround  of  the  lists,  that  is  found  26.3  ft.  below  the  $r- 
oand  of  the  inner  court.  At  d  is  a  small  Dostern  olosed  oaly 
bv  foldia^  d3or3.  B?  this  oostern  mast  the  watch  leave  and  r 
renter  in  case  of  aieée  and  before  the  takiné  of  the  lists. 
To  cause  the  door  to  be  ooened,  the  watoh  made  itself  known 
by  means  of  a  apeakin^  tube  at  the  left.of  this  oostern,  and 
vfhioh  «as  di?ided  into  t'^o  branches  in  the  thickness  of  the 
division  wall,  corresDondiné  to  the  éuard  at  h  on  the  éroand 
floor  and  that  on  the  second  story.  Thus  it  iras  necessary  fer 
t'rvo  seoarate  ^uards  to  hâve  reooénized  the  watch,  to  cause  t 
the  door  to  be  ooened  by  men  olaced  in  a  mezzanine  located  a 
aboat  the  soace  ^  at  the  middle  of  the  story.  But  thèse  meu 
did  not  hear  the  oassword  sooken  by  those  outside  into  the  s 
soeakin^  tube,  and  did  not  ^0  to  ooen  the  oostern  by  descend- 
iaû   a  -^ooden  stairs  in  a,  onlv  after  havin^  received  orders 
from  the  uooer  ^uard.  Sesides  in  case  of  treason,  the  vaulted 
éuardroom  of  the  mezzanine,  not  commun icati né  -«vith  the  éraund 
atory  of  the  court,  would  not  hâve  allowed  the  enemy  to  enter 
the  castle,  admittiné  that  he  had  succeeâed  in  surorisincs  this 
Dost.  Dnce  the  oassaée  «^as  entered  by  the  oostern  d,  it  Na.s 
esaential  to  take  into  account  the  internai  arrj-néement  of  t 
the  castle;  for  to  reach  the  court,  it  was  necessary  to  follo/v 
on  the  left  the  corridor  s,  to  turn  beneath  the  east  winé,  a 
asoend  by  the  little  irindiné  stairs  t,  bass  over  a  dravrbridée 
auite  hiéh  above  the  court  5,  and  to  aooear  before  the  éate  X, 
olosed  by  foldiné  doors  and  a  oortcullis.  Tf  a  hostile  force 
enterei  by  ta?  00=5  barn  p,  three  passages  presented  themselves, 
two  of  whioh,  the  corridors  r  and  k,  had  no  outlets;  thus  it 
risked  strayiné  and  losin??  orecious  time. 

rf  the  défensive  arraaç^einents  of  the  castle  of  Pierrefonds 
do  not  hâve  the  ma.iestic  Grandeur  of  those  of  the  castle  of 
Coucy,  they  do  not  fail  to  be  combined  with  an  art,  care  and 
attention  to  détails,  that  proves  to  what  a  deéree  of  perfec- 
tion the  construction  of  stron^  places  for  lords  had  arrived 
at  the  end  of  the  14  *»«  century,  and  to  what  ooint  their  oos- 
sessors  in  that  eooch  mistrusted  oeoole  outside. 

The  lists  ^,  î"/  ?,"    were  formerly  eauipped  /vith  battlements, 
destine!  to  olace  cannon  at  a  more  récent  epoch;  they  domina- 
ted  the  natural  orecipice,  that  is  about  66  ft.  above  the  bot- 
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lea\iivo\eà  \a\i  \^e  nome  ot  '^oor-tre"  àuT\.iL|  \Y\e  \Z    X\^    o^à  \k    W 
ceTvtur\es.  ^,0^•&  Treivc^  poe*^  . 

^hat  strenétheas  oar  ooinion  i3,  that  the  éreat  hall  a  ser- 
?ed  as  a  court  of  .lustioe  acsoordia^  to  oustonj  (its  bar  belné 
Dlaoed  at  a').  Oialprits  cited  before  the  lord's  tribunal  were 
broaéht  from  the  éoardhoase  M  into  the  vraitiné  room  b,  wlthoat 
beiné  able  to  enter  the  court  of  the  castle,  aince  the  oorto- 
ullia  of  the  oassame  L  is  olaced  beyond  the  entrance  af  the 
^aardroom.  It  was  indeed  an  imoortant  oolnt,  that  no  oerson 
bat  the  éarrison  shoald  at  that  time  benetrate  into  a  castle, 
exceot  by  soeoial  permission.  After  havind  been  tortured  in  t 
the  toïver  e  joinind  the  éreat  hall,  if  the  accused  were  foaad 
^uilty,  they  Jiere  brouéht  before  the  olatform  a'  to  hear  the- 
ir  sentence,  and  from  thence  »sre  taken  to  the  corner  tower  c 
to  be  imprisoned  either  in  the  hall  in  the  éround  story,  in 
the  cellar,  or  finally  in  the  dunéeon  .iust  desoribed,  accord- 
in^  to  the  ri^or  of  the  oanishment  to  be  suffered.  If  they  yv 
ivere  found  innocent,  they  left  throuéh  the  cJuardrooin  as  they 
entered,  without  bein^  able  to  ^ive  the  least  détails  relatin^ 
to  the  internai  arran??ement  of  the  castle,  since  they  had  on- 
ly  seen  the  tribunal  and  its  dépendances. 

The  éreat  hall  a  and  the  annex  b  occapied  the  entire  heiéht 
of  this  ifiné.  The  tower  e  was  eouioped  with  five  stories  of 
défenses,  flanked  the  curtain  and  commanded  the  exterior  of 
the  lists. 

The  éarrison  lodSed  in  the  north  win^,  and  in  the  éround 
atory  the  kkitohena  very  probably  were  arranéed  at  1.  A  ^reat 
windiné  stairs  f  ascended  to  two  stories  of  this  îfiné  above 
the  éround  story^  The  tower  ^  contained  larée  privies  in  eacà 
story,  '*hich  indicates  a  numerous  éarrison  at  this  point.  Th- 
èse privies  are  indenioasly  arrant^ed  to  avoid  odor.  They  hâve 
in  the  lower  story  a  larée  vault  with  a  latéral  oassaée  for 
removiné  the  se^a^e  and  a  ventilatiné  duct^(Art..  Prive).  A  ^ 
éuard  ^as  placed  in  the  room  h.  The  t^^o  towers  U,    [V ,    best 
preserved  oî  ail  the  castle,  are  admirable  in  construction  a 
and  défensive  arranéementSî  ail  their  stories,  except  the  cel- 
lars,  hâve  fireplaoes.  Two  other  halls  reserved  for  the  ^arr- 
ison  are  situated  at  m.  By  the  hall  n  one  descen5el  to  the  v 
vast  cellars  extendin^  beneath  the  ivest  win^.  We  Pive  at  3 
the  plan  of  the  lower  story  of  the  north  *in^  at  the  level  of 
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to  the  uDper  défenses  of  the  éreat  tower  T  and  reoeiviné  them. 
Tha  tJfo  Drincioal  eatranoes  of  the  oastle  at  G  and  7  were  thas 
atroa^l?  oroteoted  by  ver^  bi^h  and  powerfiil  '^orks,  and  the 
two  soathwest  and  northeast  angles  of  the  keep,  beia^  îfell  s 
suDported  an  flanked,  oovered  ita  mass.  As  for  the  southeast 
and  iDoat  exposed  aaôle,  it  was  preoeded  by  a  very  hiéh  tower 
Z  poasessiné  a  watch  toifer  and  five  storier  of  défenses.  Tt 
'/ras  not  by  its  O'^n  construction  that  the  keeo  of  Pierrefonds, 
the  résidence  of  the  lord,  was  defended,  but  by  the  important 
additions  surroundin^  it» 

Xote  i.p.i52.  "TVve  t^•^t^^*  ot  «^ep«  p\.aT\  on  \,»portant  por\ 

The  other  oarts  of  the  castle  of  Pierrefonds  are  no  less  in- 
terestiné  to  examine.  The  ^reat  hall  '*aa  at  a,  covered  by  car - 
oentry  with  visible  tiebeams  aocordiné  to  custom.  A  îfide  fire- 
olace  heated  it.  The  ^reat  hall  was  in  communication  urith  a 
second  hall  b,  from  which  one  reached  the  corner  tower  c.  The 
construction  of  this  tOifer  is  7ery  sinéular,  and  »e  think  that 
it  may  be  reéarded  as  intended  for  dun^eons  (oubliettes) ►  The - 
re  is  no  castle  in  which  the  Guides  do  not  show  you  dunéeons, 
and  ^enerally  thèse  are  privies,  that  are  acoused  of  haviné 
received  human  victims  sacrificed  to  the  veni^eance  of  ths  feu- 
dal  nobles;  but  this  time  it  seems  difficult  for  us  not  to  s 
see  actual  dun^eons  in  the  construction  of  the  southwest  to/r- 
er  of  the  castle  of  Pierrefonds.  Above  the  éround  floor  is  a 
story  covered  by  cross  vaults,  and  below  it  is  a  cellar  with 
a  deoth  of  2^  ft-  covered  by  an  elliptical  segmentai  dôme.  0 
One  oan  descend  into  that  cellar  onl^  throu^h  an  openin^  oier- 
ced  in  the  uooer  part  of  the  vault,  i.e*,  by  means  of  a  ladd- 
er  or  knotted  cord;  at  the  centre  of  this  circular  cellar  is 
excavated  a  well,  that  appears  to  us  to  be  26.3  ft.  deep,  al- 
thouéh  partly  fallen  in;  a  well  with  an  openiné  5-3  ft.  diam- 
eter  correspondiné  to  the  openiné  in  the  centre  of  the  ellio- 
tical  vault  of  the  cellar.  This  cellar  receives  neither  air 
nor  liéht  from  the  exterior,  but  has  a  orivy  in  the  thiokness 
of  the  ifall.  It  was  then  intended  to  reoeive  a  human  beiné, 
and  the  well  excavated  at  its  centre  was  orobably  a  érave  al- 
ways  open  for  the  unfortunate,  who  was  desired  to  disaooear 
forever.   (Art.  Oubliettes). 

Kot*    \.p.\w4«    T:\\\.»    sort    o\     XoMier    «er\D\Tvs|     o«    o    prVson,    \bq«.    à 
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buttress  S  at  the  anî^le  of  the  keep  on  the  oriaolpal  ooart  ms 
orobablv  terminated  by  a  watoh  toier,  a  3(Drt  of  small  ôuardr- 
3om  that  oommaaied  the  eatraace  corridor  L.  The  grand  stairw- 
af  P,  on  the  side  most  in  siéht  aext  the  court,  was  oreoeded 
b?  a  wide  fliéht  of  steps  and  a  box  or  portico,  that  permitt- 
ed  the  lord  and  his  principal  offioers  to  draw  ap  the  ^arris- 
09  in  the  court  and  $ive  orders  from  an  elevated  ooint.   The 
arrangement  of  this  fiîtfbtoôf  ëteps  must  be  modified;  we  hâve 
reason  to  believe,  that  at  the  oriéin  it  was  only  a  terraoe 
vfith  a  small  atairvay  olaoed  at  the  side.  An  irnoortant  annex 
of  the  keep  of  Pierrefonds  is  the  square  tower  0  olaoed  at  t 
the  northeast  anéle,  it  is  flanked  by  buttresses  supportiné 
ifatoh  towers,  whioh  oeriBit  seelas^  what  casses  in  the  oountry, 
07er  the  curtains  T,  the  only  one  not  adjoined  by  buildings, 
for  the  area  Q  is  a  court.  At  7   the  curtain  T  is  oierced  by 
a  wide  postern  equipped  with  folding  àaors  and  a  drawbridge; 
the  threshold  of  that  oostern  is  olaced  at  26.3  ft.  above  the 
external  base  of  the  wall.  Outside  that  base  the  slope  of  the 
plateau  beiaé  qaite  3teep,  it  is  soarcel?  oossible  to  admit, 
that  a  level  bridée  miéht  éive  aooess  to  the  postern'  althongh 
oDposite  and  about  l64  ft.  from  the  rampart  ekists  a  hill  pa- 
rtly  artificial,  and  that  seens  ta  hâve  been  surmounted  by  a 
little  fort^  We  should  be  disposed  to  believe  that  the  postern 
V  had  one  of  those  oro.iecting  bays  auite  freqaently  employed 
in  castles  for  admitting  orovisions  of  ail  kinds  by  means  of 
a  windlass,  without  beiné  obliéed  to  admit  persons  unknown 
to  the  garrison  into  the  internai  enolosure;  in  this  case  the 
little  fort  on  the  hill  outside  was  intended  to  mask  and  pro- 
tect  the  introduction  of  provisions.  As  an  exoess  of  oraoaut- 
ion,  the  northeast  battlements  of  the  tower  3,  oonnected  with 
the  chaoel  Y,  is  pierced  by  a  doorïfay  equipped  «fith  folding 
doors  and  a  portoullis.  If  then  it  was  necessary  to  admit  st- 
ranéers  into  the  court  Q  to  provision  the  castle,  thèse  oould 
not  penetrate  into  the  internai  court  or  even  see  what  occur- 
red  there.  We  shall  soon  see  the  twofold  utility  of  this  door 
X.  The  square  tower  oossessed  five  stories  above  the  ground 
story  with  levels  differiné  from  the  floors  of  the  keep,  and 
not  cominanioatiné  with  it,  as  we  hâve  stated,  only  by  bent  d 
cassates  and  stairs.  This  was  a  work  that  could  be  isolated 
at  need,  commendiné  the  outside  by  its  heiéht,  givini;?  signais 
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story  of  a  hiéh  square  watoh  tawer,  farnished  with  ita  little 
Dri?ate  stairs  and  with  privies  ^   ia  ail  stories.  By  itself  t 
thia  eitrance  is  •sll'àefeBàed^ :and  the  oarriaSe  ^ate  of  the 
exteraal  défense  beini  opaned,  it  was  impossible  for  laeD  in 
the  lower  court  to  see  what  oocurred  in  the  internai  oourt  of 
the  oastle.  Bu^  what  rendered  that  eitrance  partioularly  dif- 
fioalt  to  force  was  the  éreat  tower  T  of  the  keep,  whose  fal- 
l3  of  a  considérable  thiokness  (iS.lît-)  io  the  ^round  story 
are  not  pieroed  by  any  openiné,  and  ^rhose  apoer  machioolatio- 
ns  permit  cBushin^  assailants  in  oossession  of  the  bridée  or 
moat.  The  tower  I  is  joined  to  the  keep  prooer  of  soaare  form, 
and  divided  in  several  halls,  and  that  by  its  oosition  comma^ 
nds  afar  the  two  sole  accessible  ooints  of  the  castle,  i.e., 
its  soath  and  southeast  façades.  Bat  the  construction  of  this 
ksep  merits  that  we  study  it  «fith  oare,  so  niaoh  the  more  thsfc 
it  differs  frora  those  of  the  12  th  and  13  th  centuries. 

At  Pierrefonds  the  keep  is  not  only  the  orincipal  point  of 
the  défense,  it  is  also  the  habitation  of  the  lord,  construct- 
ed  #ith  eleâance,  and  containin^  a  éreat  number  of  services 
adapted  to  render  the  apartments  oleasiné.  It  consists  of  a 
story  of  cellars,  a  vaulted  ^round  story  whose  Dl'an  is  éiven, 
that  ooald  only  serve  for  storehouses  and  places  for  orovisi- 
ons,  and  three  stories  of  halls  furnished  with  fireplaces.  In 
each  story  the  arrangement  is  like  that  of  the  éround  story; 
but  the  halls  are  seoarated  by  floors  and  no  lonéer  hâve  the 
columns  seen  on  our  plan.  Prom  the  orincipal  halls  of  the  up- 
oer  stories,  reaohed  by  the  ^rand  stairway  P,  are  communicat- 
ions with  the  square  tower  3  by  passades  made  in  the  anéle  of 
the  .iunction,  and  thèse  principal  halls  were  liéhted  by  two 
large  and  hiéh  Windows  pieroed  in  the  eastern  wall  at  each 
side  of  the  fireolaoes.  This  keep  was  covered  by  two  roofs 
with  interraediate  dutter  on  the  division  wall  from  east  to 
west.  Two  tables  at  the  east  and  two  at  the  west  close  thèse 
two  roofs.  Between  the  keep  and  the  southeast  tower  were  ér- 
eat  privies  J  reached  by  a  bent  oassaée;  between  thèse  orivi- 
es  and  the  little  hall  southeast  of  the  keeo  is  a  closet  liéh- 
ted  frona  the  court  Q.  Prom  this  saaie  southeast  hall  at  the  1 
level  of  the  cellars  is  a  oassa^e  to  a  little  oostern  R  ooen- 
iné  on  the  moat  and  the  stairs  of  the  corner  tower,  A  fJreat 
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on  the  aopth,  thug  foand  itself  dominate  a  maénificent  domain 
ea3il7  éuarded  on  ail  sides,  haviné  at  its  éate  oae  of  the  m 
DQoat  beautiful  forests  in  the  7ioinitf  of  Paris,  It  »ras  thua 
an  admirable  place,  able  to  serve  as   a  refaôe  and  to  offer  t 
the  oleasures  of  the  chase  to  the  ooasessor.  The  court  of  Ch- 
arles 7T  '*as  very  advanced  in  luxury,  and  amon^  the  dreat  cas- 
sais of  this  orince,  Louis  of  Orléans  was  one  of  the  most  maé- 
nificent  lords,  loviné  the  arts  and  cultured,  vrhich  did  not 
orevent  hini  froœ  beinS  full  of  ambition  and  love  of  power;  so 
he  desired  his  ne»f  castle  to  be  both  one  of  the  most  sumptuo- 
as  résidences  of  that  epoch,  and  a  fortress  built  in  a  manner 
to  defy  ail  attacks.  Monstrelet  soeaks  of  It  as  a  place  of  the 
first  order  and  an  admirable  location. 

The  castle  of  Pierrefonds,  whose  plan  '«e  éive  (24)  at  the 
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level  of  the  éround  story  of  the  court,   is  both  a  fortress 

of  the  first  order  and  a  résidence  containin^  ail  the  servic- 
es desiéned  to  provide  for  the  existence  of  a  éreat  nobleman 
and  a  numerous  assemblage  of  kniéhts.  Seoarated  from  the  pla- 
teau at  the  end  of  which  it  is  located  by  a  ditch  A  eut  in  tiie 
rock  by  man,  its  principal  eatrance  G  is  preceded  by  a  vast 
lo-^er  court  0,  around  which  rose  the  stables,  cat'tle  sheds  and 
the  lod^inâs  of  the  servants.  At  C  is  still  seen  the  ciroular 
waterin^  place  for  cattle  and  horses.  The  entrance  gâte  of  t 
the  lower  court  «as  opened  in  the  eastern  enclosing  wall.  The 
three  sides,  north,  west  and  east  of  the  castle  dominate  very 
DPonounoed  slopes,  at  the  foot  of  which  extends  the  town  of 
Pierrefonds.  To  enter  the  castle,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  a 
éate  ooened  at  the  end  of  the  wall  of  the  lists  at  about  the 
point  D,  follow  beneath  the  ramparts  the  terraces  E,  and  ent- 
er by  the  eastern  gâte  from  the  lower  court  at  P,  traverse  t 
the  lower  court  diagonally,  and  présent  one's  self  before  the 
entrance  G  fith  carriage  oortal  and  a  reotangular  oostern  op- 
ening  at  the  side.  This  first  défense  beiné  passed  beneath  t 
the  enormoua  tower  I  of  the  keeo,  that  commands  it  vertioally, 
one  finds  himself  on  a  vvooden  bridée  aupoorted  by  two  isolat- 
ed  piers,  and  arrives  at  the  drawbridges  H  and  K  of  the  gâte 
and  the  oostern.  Besides  the  drawbridges,  the  entrance  oassa- 
ge  L  had  t»o  gâtes  and  a  oortcullis  falling  behind  the  little 
gâte  of  the  guardroora  M.  This  guardroom  occuoied  the  ground 
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to  men  maéiaï  a  orofession  of  arms,  i.e»,  to  ail  those  moved 
by  the  same  interests  and  the  saae  tasteaj  that  is  why  the  c 
castle  of  the  end  of  the  14  th  centary  takes  the  âDoearanoe 
of  a  fortres3,  more  than  before  that  eocoh,  althoaéh  the  feu- 
dal  power  may  hâve  lest  the  beat  part  of  its  prestige.  The 
oastle  of  the  beéinniné  of  the  IS  th  ceatury  protests  aéainst 
the  Dooalar  tendencies  of  its  time,  it  is  more  isolated  and 
enclosed  than  ever;  défenses  beoome  îiiser  beoause  only  oooap- 
ied  by  soldiers.  It  is  no  longer  a  oroteotion  for  the  country, 
bat  a  refuse  for  a  orivileéed  class,  that  feels  itself  attaok- 
ed  on  ail  sides,  and  that  makes  a  final  effort  to  seize  on  p 
DOi^er  aéain. 

In  the  12  th  oentury,  the  castle  of  Pierrefonds,  or  rather 
of  Pierrefonts,  -yvas  already  a  militari  oost  of  éreat  importan- 
ce, Dossessed  by  a  count  of  Soissons  named  Conon.  At  the  dea- 
th  of  this  lord  without  heirs,  it  was  aoauired  by  ^hilio  Aa^- 
ast,  and  that  Drince  had  eetrusted  the  administration  of  the 
lands  to  a  bailiff  and  a  orovost,  abandoniné  the  use  of  the 
seiéniorial  baildinés  to  the  reli^ious  of  S.  Sulpice.  By  rea- 
son  of  this  acquisition,  the  leadin^  men  of  the  to'/vn  had  obta- 
ined  from  the  kin$  "a  charter  of  a  commune  that  orohibited  t 
the  exercise  of  the  ri^^hts  of  servitude,  mortmain  and  marriaée, 
ànd  in  récognition  of  this  immunity,  the  citizens  of  Pierref- 
onds must  furnish  to  the  kiat^  sixtv  ?'er??eaats,  with  a  carriaée 
drawn  by  four  horses."  Because  of  this  dismemberin^  of  the 
old  domain,  the  castle  was  little  more  than  a  rural  habitati- 
on; but  under  the  reiéb  of  Charles  VI,  Louis  of  Okrieans,-  first 
duke  of  Valois,  .iudéed  it  well  to  exteûd  his  safe  olaces,  and 
in  1390  he  took  ud  the  duty  of  rebuildin^  the  castle  of  Pier- 
refonds on  a  stronéer  and  better  selected  site,  i.e.,  at  the 
end  of  a  oromontory  dominatin??  one  of  the  richest  valleys  in 
the  saburbs  of  Compie^ne,  orofitiné  by  the  natural  oreoiDices 
to  protect  the  défense  on  three  sides,  ivhile  the  old  castle 
was  olaced  on  the  olateau  at  about  l640  ft.  from  the  précipice. 
The  éood  location  of  the  nlace  was  not  the  only  reason,  that 
must  hâve  determined  the  choice  of  the  duke  of  Orléans.  If  o 
one  looks  at  the  mao  of  the  vioinity  of  Comoie^ne,  it  is  seen 
that  the  forest  of  the  same  name  is  surrounded  on  ail  sides 
by  streams  of  water^  the  Oise,  Aisne  and  the  two  siiiall  rivers 
of  Vandi  and  of  Automne.  Pierrefonds,  sheltered  by  the  forest 
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it  is  well  to  exaiine  with  aa  uapre.iudioed  eye  those  laws  fil- 
led  with  minute  détails  on  tlie^preservation  of  the  feadal  do- 
mains. Thèse  laws  are  éemeRally  dictated  bf  prudence,  by  the 
need  for  preventinâl  the  waste  of  the  riohes  of  the  soil.  If 
today  in  spite  of  ail  care  of  the  éovernaent  armed  with  oro- 
teotive  laws,  ander  an  administration  extendiné  e?erywhere, 
it  is  diffioult  to  prevent  abuses  in  the  division  of  property, 
into  what  disorder  would  the  oulture  of  the  conntry  hâve  fal- 
len  in  the  middle  aées,  if  feudalism  had  not  been  interested 
in  maintaininé  the  orivile^es  of  the  posseBsors  of  lands,  pri- 
vilèges attacked  with  more  passion  than  reflection,  by  a  feel- 
iné  of  envy  rather  than  a  love  of  the  General  éood.  If  thèse 
pritlieées  are  forever  destroyedV  if  they  are  oontrary  to  the 
national  feeliné,  which  we  reooénize;  if  they  cannot  find  pl- 
ace in  our  modem  civilization,  let  us  at  least  state  this; 
that  they  were  not  only  orofitable  to  the  éreat  proprietors 
of  the  soil,  bat  to  the  soil  itself,  i.e.,  to  the  country. 
Let  us  then  leave  aside  the  vuléar  discourses  of  the  belated 
detraotors  of  ©vePthrown  feudalism,  who  see  in  eaoh  feudal 
lord  only  a  oetty  tyrant  occupied  in  excavatiné  dua^eons,  th- 
ose of  their  friends,  that  wish  to  represent  thèse  barons  as 
kniéhtly  defenders  of  the  oporessed  and  orotectors  of  their 
vassals,  crowniné  rose  aueens,  and  always  ready  to  mount  a 
horse  for  God  and  the  kin^;  but  let  us  take  feudalism  for  what 
it  was  in  Prance,  an  eneréetic  stimulant,  one  of  those  provi- 
dential  éléments,  that  ooncur  (blindly,  it  matters  little)  in 
the  grandeur  of  our  country;  let  us  respect  the  ruins  of  their 
dwellinés,  for  it  is  perhaps  to  thea  we  owa  havin^  become  the 
most  united  nation  in  the  West,  that  whose  stren^th  and  intel- 
liôenoe  hâve  affected  and  will  loné  continue  to  affect  the  d 
destinies  of  Surope. 

Let  us  now  examine  this  last  phase  of  the  feudal  habitation, 
a^ain  brilliant,  which  commences  with  the  rei<?n  of  Charles  VI. 

The  Dolitical  situation  of  the  nobleman  was  chanéedj  he  co- 
uld  no  lonéer  count  on  the  service  of  his  men  in  ths  villaj^es 
and  tfee  country,  as  in  the  fine  time  of  feudalism  (they  havin^ 
aanifested  their  orofound  hatred  of  the  feudal  systemi  he  knew 
that  their  forced  assistance  would  hâve  been  more  dan^eroas 
than  useful;  he  must  therefore  trust  to  his  direct  vassals, 
to  the  kniéhts  holding  fiefs  deoendant  on  the  lordshio,  and 
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it  tauéht  the  oeople  of  cities  the  art  of  forttfioation;  coin- 
oellcd  them  to  proteot  themaelTes,  it  further  retained  certa- 
in priacîples  of  chivalroos  honor,  that  nothin^  oould  efface, 
whioh  elevated  the  aristocracy  dariné  the  l6  th  and  l6  th  cen- 
turies, and  that  éradually  penetrated  into  the  lowest  classes 
of  Society. 

It  is  with  the  edacation  of  peoples  as  with  that  of  individ- 
uals,  who  when  endowed  with  a  robast  teioerament,  learn  life 
better  under  whimsioal,  hard  and  even  an.just  masters,  than  in 
the  enduisent  and  oaternal  hands  of  the  family.  Gnder  the  re- 
ién  of  Qharles  VI,  feiidalism  defended  the  countrj  badly,  even 
betrayiné  it,  fortifyin^  itself  more  than  ever  in  its  domains, 
ha?in£^  no  views  than  satisfaction  of  oersonal  ambition,  devas  - 
tatiné  the  country  and  the  oities  ander  oretext  of  harminé  s 
3oae  Darty,  olaced  aras  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  Char- 
les VT  found  them  armed. 

If  the  Prench  orovinces  had  oassed  from  monastic  influence 
under  an  absolnte  monarchioal  rule,  they  would  certainly  hâve 
had  a  more  happy  and  tran^ail  youthj  their  Catherine  under  the 
latter  oower  miéht  hâve  been  made  »ithout-a  violent  shock,  but 
would  they  hâve  felt  that  ardent  need  of  unton,  of  national  9 
unity,  that  forma  our  stren^th  today  and  tends  to  increase  e 
every  day?  It  is  doubtful..  ffeudalism  further  had  an  immense 
adyantaée  amené  a  develooin??  peoole;  it  maintained  the  feel- 
in^  of  Personal  resoonsibility,  that  monarchioal  oower  on  the 
contrahy  tends  to  extinéuish;  it  aocustomed  each  individual 
to  combat^  it  was  a  hard,  oporessive  and  vexatious  régime,  t 
thouéh  healthy.  It  seconded  the  royal  oower  in  compelliné  the 
oeople  to  unité  aéainst  the  divided  owners  of  castles,  to  form 
a  nation. 

Amené  the  feudal  laws  that  appear  barbarous  to  us,  there  n 
were  many  éood  ones,  whose  wisdom  we  must  recoénize,  now  that 
we  hâve  destroyed  them.  The  inalienability  of  the  domains,  t 
the  riéhts  of  huntin^  and  fishiné  amoné  others,  iiere   not  only 
advantaéeous  to  the  lords,  but  they  oreserved  vast  forests  a 
and  numerous  ponds,  whose  clearing  and  drainage  became  the  c 
cause  of  incalculable  iisasters  for  the  territory,  by  oansiné 
for  us  those  inuodations  and  periodioal  drouths,  that  be^in 
to  affect  minds  disoosed  to  find  everythin^  for  the  best  in 
oor  nre<^ent  reoréinization  of  the  country.  Tn  that  resoect 
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éeneral  dissolution  unless  one  suooeeded  in  establishiag  in 
the  midst  of  that  chaos  principles  of  obsdieaoe  and  abaolute 
aathority,  based  on  the  sole  hiéher  pouer  that  was  not  dispu- 
ted,  that  of  3od.  (Art*  Architecture  Monastique).  Soon  iadeed 
the  monasteries,  that  eoclosed  the  best  of  the  people,  were 
Hot  only  a  model  of  Government,  and  the  only  one,  but  they  ex- 
tended  their  influence  outside  of  oloisters  and  partioipated 
ia  ail  éreat  reliéious  and  politioal  affairs  of  the  sTest.  But 
becaase  of  its  instruction,  the  monastic  spirit  could  maintain, 
oontrol  and  oppose  a  poïierful  restraint  on  ifaat  disorder;  it 
could  not  conatitute  the  life  of  a  nation,  and  its  duration 
îfould  ha7e  enclosed  oivilization  ifithin  an  impassable  circle. 
iTiach  reliôious  order  was  a  centre  from  which  one  wandered  only 
to  fall  a^ain  into  barbarism. 

At  the  end  of  the  12  th  century  the  monastic  spirit  was  alir - 
eady  in  ita  décline;  it  had  fulfilled  its  task.  Then  the  lay 
élément  ifas  developed  in  popolous  cities;  bishopa  and  kinés 
offered  in  their  turn  a  rallyiné  point  in  buildiné  the  éreat 
thedrals. (Art*  Cathédrale).  Another  danger,  for  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  royal  power,  seoonded  by  the  bishops,  miéht 
sub.iect  this  society  to  a  théocratie  Government,  anchandeable 
like  the  ancient  Government  of  ^,Gyot.  Then  feudalism  assumes 
a  political  part,  perhaps  unconsciously,  but  which  is  no  less 
important  to  reooénize.  Tt  casts  itself  between  royalty  and  t 
the  clérical  influence,  pceventiné  ûhese  two  powera  from  com- 
bininé  in  a  sinéle  one,  placing  the  ifeiéht  of  its  arms  in  one 
soale  of  the  balance,  sometimes  in  the  other.  It  oppresses  t 
the  people,  but  forces  them  ta  live;  arouses  them,  combats  or 
aids  them,  but  then  compels  them  to  knovf  themselves,  to  comb- 
ine, défend  their  riGhts,  diaouss  them,  and  even  a»peal  to 
force;  Gives  them  the  custom  of  resortiné  to  the  royal  tribu- 
nals,  drives  the  coœmon  people  ta  the  study  of  law;  even  by 
its  exoeaaes,  it  arouses  the  indignation  of  the  oppressed  aé- 
ainst  the  oppresser.  The  envy  caused  by  its  privilèges  becoraes 
an  enerGetic  stimulant,  a  ferment  of  salutray  hatred,  for  it 
prevents  the  lower  classes  from  forGettinG  their  precarious 
condition  for  an  instant,  and  forces  them  to  attempt  daily  to 
free  themselves  from  it.  Better  sttll  by  its  struGGles  and  m 
mistrust,  feadalism  maintained  and  sharpened  the  military  sp- 
irit in  the  country,  for  it  knew  only  the  strenGth  of  arms: 
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on  the  day  of  Aéincourt,  corrupt,  aocustomed  to  luxury,  loved 
best  to  shut  itself  within  éood  fortresaes,  eleéantly  bailt 
aad  farnished,  than  to  take  the  field. 

^'The  ^(B3d  olf  fi^hters,''  aâain  says  Alaia  Chartier  in  his 
verses  fall  of  eneréy  and  of  honesty  of  heart.  (Old  Prench 
Doem) . 

Then  romances  of  chivalry  were  mach  in  fashion;  men  loved 
festivals,  toarnaments,  reviews;  each  oetty  lord  ander  that 
monarohy  in  ruin  reéretted  the  oonoessions  niade,  desired  te 
irel^e  hinself  important,  to  reconauer  ail  the  land  lost  in  two 
oentaries,  not  by  services  rendered  to  the  State,  bat  by  lend- 
iné  his  aid  to  the  one  offeriné  most,  dividiné  the  remains  of 
the  royal  po^er,  oporessiné  the  people,  oillaéin^  cities  and 
the  ooantry,  and  to  ensare  impanity,  the  baroQS  covered  the 
soil  ïrith  castles  defended  better  than  ever*  The  manners  of 
the  nobles  then  oresented  a  sin^ular  mixture  of  chivalroas  r 
refinements  and  of  briéandaée,  of  oourtesy  and  of  shameful  b 
baréains.  Beyond  a  certain  Doint  of  honor,  and  a  romantic  ^al- 
lantrw,  they  believed  everythind  oermitted  toward  the  State, 
which  did  not  exist  in  their  eyes,  and  the  oeQole  that  they 
affected  te  scorn  the  ïnore,  because  they  had  aleeady  been  for- 
ced  to  reckOD  with  them,.  Thus  is  to  be  dated  from  this  moment 
that  the  popular  hatred  aéainst  feadalism  aoauired  that  active 
eneréy,  tranamitted  from  génération  to  Génération,  that  broke 
out  in  such  a  ternible  manner  at  the  end  of  the  last  (18  th) 
oentary  .  A  hâte  too  well  justif ied, it  must  be  said!  But  thèse 
last  times  of  chivalroas  and  corrupt  feiadalism,  eéotistic  and 
Fefined,  must  it  prevent  us  from  recoénizinë  the  immense  ser- 
vices, that  the  feudal  nobility  rendered  durinG  the  preoediné 
centuries?  Feadalism  was  the  temper  of  the  national  spirit  in 
franoe;  and  that  temper  is  éood.  Today  that  the  feudal  oastles 
are  destroyed  forever,  we  can  be  just  toward  their  ancient  d 
Dossessors;  we  do  not  hâve  to  examine  their  intentions,  but 
the  effects  and  results  of  their  power. 

In  the  11  th  centuries  the  raonasteries  attracted  everyone 
to  them,  not  only  refined  soûls  chilled  by  the  friéhtful  dis- 
order,  that  existed  everywhere,  minds  saddened  by  the  view  of 
a  barbarou^  sooiety,  «fhere  nothiné  was  certain,  whose  brutal 
force  made  the  law,  but  also  éraad  characters,  who  foresaw  a 
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liviné  on  their  domains.  Once  that  the  revenues  af  the  lands 
were  limited  aad  established  by  charters  confined  by  the  kiné, 
it  was  necessary  to  oonsider  limitiaé  exoenses,  redaoing  oost- 
ly  éarrisons,  to  take  ap  life  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  f 
fixed  rents,  and  which  the  sabjects  were  not  disDOsed  to  incr- 
ease.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tasteifor  laxury,  for  pleasant 
résidences  had  iacreased  amon^  the  barons,  as  »ell  as  the  need 
for  imKressiné  the  peasle  by  a  respectable  state  of  défense, 
for  the  boldneas  of  subjeota  to  which  one  is  oompelled  to  make 
concessions  inoreased  by  reason  of  the  extent  itself  of  thèse 
concessions. 

The  more  a  nation  tends  to  unity  of  power,  the  more  feadal- 
ism  was  opposed  to  that  orinciple  by  its  onn   oréanizatioD,aad 
souéht  in  itsccastles  to  form  an  isolated  society  in  permanent 
ODposition  to  ever^  act  eianatiné  either  from  the  kiné  and  h 
his  parliaments,  or  from  popular  sentiment.  Not  beiné  able  to 
stop  the  carrent  established  after  3.  Louis,  and  not  wishiné 
to  follow  it,  the  lorda  soaéht  at  least  to  plaoe  obstacles  to 
it  by  ail  means  in  their  power.  Under  orinces  whose  hands  were 
shut,  and  their  aots  were  diotated  by  extrême  prudence,  that 
oermanent  consipiracn  of  feudalism  aéainst  unity,  order  and  d 
discipline  in  the  State,  was  not  danéerous,  and  betrayed  its- 
elf only  by  ^rumblin^  soon  suppressed;  but  if  the  royal  powe^ 
fell  into  weak  hands,  leadalism  reoovered  its  instinct  for  d 
disoséanization  with  its  nretensions,  arrogance  and  eéotism, 
its  conteipt  for  discipline,  its  rivalries  in.jurious  to  puble 
io  affairs.  Brave  aeoarately,  feudalism  acted  before  the  enemy 
of  the  couatry  in  battle  array,  as  if  it  had  been  oowardly  or 
traitorous,  often  sacrificiné  to  its  pride  the  most  saored  in- 
terests  of  the  nation,  Sonquered  in  the  open  country  by  its  o 
own   fault,  it  took  refaée  in  its  castles,  built  new  ones,  ca- 
riné  neither  for  the  honor  of  the  country  nor  the  independence 
of  the  sovereién  or  the  disasters  to  the  nation,  bat  actiné 
accordiné  to  its  oersonal  interests  or  its  caprice.  This  rep- 
résentation of  feudalism  under  the  reién  of  the  unfortunate 
jgharles  VT  is  not  intentionally  darkened,  bot  is  the  faithful 
imaée  of  that  aad  epooh.   (Old  French  text  from  Hlain  Shartier). 
Ko\e  \.p,\4ii.  Le  QxxaàTWoèue  ^nv>ec\,^.t  »  •  l.d\.\.  1617.  ^,ikl, 
This  nndisctplined  nobility  that  had  soarcely  retained  of 
the  ancient  feudalism  more  than  its  oride,  ^hc  flèd  in  oart 
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and  by  this  the  aaid  lands  are  and  in  dreat  oart  remain  unool - 
tivated,  not  worked  and  fallow,  wherefore  oar  said  lands  are 
very  Œuoh  less  valuable;  and  to  destroy  aad  annal  that  servi- 
tude in  times  oast  oar  anoeators,  lords  of  Coucy  aad  espeoial- 
ly  our  7ery  dear  and  beloved  father,  jfhose  scjul  is  with  God, 
was  reqaested  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  for  the  time  on 
said  land,  in  offeriné  by  them  a  certain  perpétuai  reyenae. 
And  since  we   bave  become  of  aée  and  h&ve   full  enjoyient  of  o 
oar  said  lands,  the  inhabitants  of  our  cities  on  the  said  la- 
nds hâve  ooie  before  us  several  times,  reaaestiné  that  the 
said  oastom  and  waée  should  be  destroyed  and  annulled,  and  o 
oar  said  lands  and  oities,  ail  inhabitants  oresent  and  fatare 
residiné  therein,  be  freed  from  the  said  servitudes  and  ail 
oersonal  tasks  sfhatever  for  ail  time  oeroetually,  offeriné  us 
from  each  city  or  for  the  éreater  part  of  the  said  cities  a 
certain  rent  and  revenue  of  silver  oerpetually  for  us,  our  s 
sucoessors,  etc^  We  free  from  ail  mortmain  and  outside  marri- 
aées,  and  éive  them  fall  and  entire  freedom,  and  to  eaoh  one 
of  them  oernetually  for  ail  time,  both  to  become  clerics  as 
^ell  as  to  hâve  ail  other  states  of  freedom;  îfithout  retain- 
iné  servitude  to  us  nor  oower  of  aoquiriné  aîiy  servitude  over 
them».  Ail  the  said  thinés  stated  above  we  hâve  done  and  .fill 
do,  if  it  please  the  kiné  our  lord,  which  lord  we  supplicate 
inasmuch  as  we  can,  to  increase  and  benefit  the  fief  that  we 
hold  from  him,  as  stated  above,  that  he  will  confirm,  allow 
and  aoprove  of  the  thinés  stated  above.  The  year  136S  in  the 
month  of  Au^ust."  The  kiné  oonfirmed  this  charter  in  the  fol- 
lowiné  month  of  ^ïovember. 

note  l.p.l^îi.  ?ouT^or\o4,e,  to^^*^^^l®i  «^^  ^oi^c  t\\o\  o  s«rt  m> 

«o^cxii    or    o    ser^    ot    a^oWver    \orà» 

)(ote    î.p.l^a.    ft\«\.    àe    Co\xc\n-\.e-C>Vio\eau,    >o^    JleWcr^VWe; 

Lootv.    \8i^e. 

tVleoessity  alone  could  comple  the  feudal  lords  to  érant  thèse 
charters  of  enf ranchesement,  tlïat  indeed  ensured  them  fixed  r 
revenues  (for  the  subjects  of  market  towns,  cities  and  villa- 
i^es  only  obtained  them  by  oayinô  the  lord  an  annual  raBtt),but 
took  from  them  the  riébts  that  they  frequently  abused,  and  put 
an  end  to  resources  of  ail  kinds,  that  in  the  condition  of  0 
Dure  feadalism,  the  barons  knew  how  to  find  amonf^  the  peoole 
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enolosures,  flanked  by  some  small  and  isolated  towers,  proteo- 
ted  by  a  keeo  and  coataiainé  only  baildinés  of  little  importa- 
nce, but  are  noble  and  spacioas  résidences  built  aéainst  very 
hi^h  curtains,  well  flanked  by  towers  near  eaoh  other  and  for- 
midable, connected  by  covered  ways,  and  likenrise  equipped  with 
^ood  défenses  entirely  arouad  them*  The  keep  relies  on  the  c 
oastle,  no  lonôer  beind  a  résidence  dominatin^  the  others,  lé 
4hose  masonry  is  thicker  and  better  orotected;  the  entire  cas- 
tle  beoomes  like  a  vast  keep  biilt  '*ith  éreat  care  in  ail  ita 
détail»  Already  the  System  of  isolated  défense  loses  its  imp- 
ortancei  the  lord  appears  to  distrust  its  éarrison  less,  for 
he  is  comoelled  to  redace  it  as  mach  as  Dossible,  and  to  éain 
by  the  défensive  arrangement  of  the  whole,  what  he  loses  in 
mea.  i^ecessity  is  the  lavr.  after  the  fri^htfal  disorders  that 
ensanéuined  France,  and  particularly  the  orovinces  ad.iainin^ 
Tle-de-France  about  the  middle  of  the  14  th  centary,  after  t 
the  revolt  of  the  peasants  (^Jacquerie)  had  been  suppressed, 
the  country,  villages,  and  even  the  small  oities  were  depop- 
ulatedî  the  inhabitants  had  fled  to  the  citées  and  enolosed 
iBarket  towns.  "iVhen  quiet  was  restored,  the  lords  returniné 
froni  campaiéns  or  S'.nélish  orisons  found  their'lands  abandoned, 
therefore  their  resources  beiné  reduced  to  nothiné.  The  oiti- 
es enfranohised  the  oeasants,  who  had  taken  refnée  behind  th- 
eir walls,  froiB  the  servitude  of  mortmain,  from  levies  and  v 
vexations  of  ail  kinds  to  which  they  were  sub.iect  on  the  la- 
nds  of  the  nobles.  The  barons  ifere  compelled  to  niake  concess- 
ions for  repeopliaé  thèir  lands,  i.e.,  to  ©ffer  their  refusée 
sabjeots  and  those  threateniné  to  abandon  their  domains,  the 
advantaées  that  they  foand  in  the  cities.  Thus  Enéuerrand  VIT, 
lord  of  Coiioy,  returniné  to  Pranoe  after  beiné  sent  to  Sn^land 
as  a  hostaée  for  the  ransom  of  kiné  John,  saw  hinself  compell  ed 
to  aooord  to  twenty  two  market  towns  and  villages  hèldiné  from 
his  castle,  a  General  charter  of  enfranchisement.  This  charter, 
ïfhose  text  is  preserved,  clearly  exolains  the  motives  causiné 
it  to  be  éranted;  hère  are  several  passades.  '^Which  oersons 
(our  men  and  women  of  mortmain  and  of  outside  marriaées  (foor- 
marraée))    by  ^oint  to  réside  outside  our  said  lands  in  cer- 
tain Dlaces,  freed  themselves  without  our  consent,  and  could 
become  free  at  ail  times  they  pleased;  and  for  hatred  of  that 
servitude  some  persons  abandoned  résidence  on  our  said  lands. 
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iD  his  70uth,  the  excessive  oower  of  tfee  éreat  vassals.  fhile 
he  souéht  by  new  arrangements  to  forever  drive  away  a  danéer, 
that  nearly  oaased  him  to  lose  the  orown  of  Philip  Auéast;  w 
while  he  rained  his  barons,  infrinéed  on  their  riéhts  and  made 
it  ifBDoasible  for  them  to  erect  fortresses,  he  ceded  a  part 
of  the  Prench  provinces  to  kiné  Henry  HT  of  Enéland  for  en- 
tirely  Personal  considérations,  >fhose  value  it  is  now  diffic- 
ult  to  reooénize.  In  the  eyes  of  history  this  concession  was 
a  érave  error,  perhaps  the  only  one  oommitted  by  this  orinoe; 
a  hundred  years  later  it  had  disastrous  resalts,  and  caased 
the  loné  reverses  in  France  darins?  the  14  th  and  15  th  centu- 
ries; contrary  to  the  tendenoies  of  him  who  had  cominitted  it, 
it  a^ain  had  the  resuit  of  orolonéin^  the  existence  of  feadal- 
ism;  for  duriné  thèse  disastrous  wars,  thèse  troubles  and  in- 
cessant ferments,  the  nobles  resumed  their  character  of  ohiefs 
of  bands,  sold  in  turn  their  services  to  one  or  the  other  oar- 
ty,  sometiaies  to  both  at  the  same  time,  reéained  that  indeoen- 
dence  and  isolation,  that  domination  without  control,  that  un- 
der  the  last  Carlovinéians  had  led  them  to  shut  themselves  '^i- 
thin  those  iappeènàbie  tesiâea6e8;ia  order  for  them  to  dévote 
themselves  to  ail  sorts  of  misdeeds  and  a^éressive  aots.  After 
a  first  terrible  crisis,  France  under  Gharles  7  aéain  fouad 
oeaoe  and  prosperity  for  several  years.  On  ail  sldes  the  nob- 
les knew  what  they  had  to  fear  from  the  Deople  by  the  Jacauer- 
rie,  and  from  the  increasin^  oredominanoe  of  the  inhabitants 
of  cities,  thouéht  of  placiné  their  résidences  in  condition  t 
to  resist  oopalar  revolts,  the  eacroachments  of  royalty,  and 
the  periodic  invasions  of  foreién  enemies.  Already  accustoned 
to  luxury  and  an  affected  life,  the  nobles  that  erected  castL es 
toward  the  end  of  the  14  th  century,  modified  their  ancient 
habitations  by  divine  them  an  appearanoe  less  severe,  wére 
oleased  to  introduoe  sculoture  in  them,  makiné  the  résidence 
buildings  more  extensive  and  oommodious,  surroundin??  them  with 
éardens  and  orchards,  modifyin^  the  défensive  System  se  as  to 
resist  more  effioiently  external  aééression  »ith  less  numerous 
but  more  disciolined  ??arri3ons.  In  that  respect,  the  oastles 
of  the  end  of  the  14  th  century  are  very  remarkable,  and  the 
cities  throuî^h  -^hich  feudalism  must  oass  had  caused  notable 
oroéress  in  the  art  of  fortifyini?  its  résidences.  Thèse  are 
ao  lon<?er  as  in  the  12  th  century,  auite  low  and  extensive  e 
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stubborn,    the  beaieéed  only  sarrenderiné  after  havinê  reoeived 
1260  caanon  shots.    The  towers  af  the  oastle  of  Villandraat  are 
33.6  ft.    hi^h,    exclusive  of  the  destroyed  battlements,   with 
diameters  of  35  to  40  f t. ;    they  are  maoh  hiéher  than  the  car- 
tains,   who3e  thiokness  is  3.9  ft.    This  clan  aoceara  to  hâve 
been  freqaeotly  folloifed  froM  the  second  half  of  the  13  th  c 
oentury  for  castles  of  mcsderate  eitent   ia   a  olain;    yet  the  i 
importance  attached  to  the  défense  of  the  éates   (the  point  to 
<fhich  tended  ail   the  efforts  of   the  assailant  before  cannon) 
caased,    that  men  were  not  alone  contented  with  flankiné  towers, 
and  that  a  little   isolated  fort  ^as  bailt   in  front   ie   the  mid- 
dle  of   the   moat.    Thias  was  defended  the  éate  of  the  castle  of 
Marcoucies,    erected  under  Charles  VT  by  •'ean  de  Montaiéu.    Th- 
èse little  forts  replaced  the  old  barbicans  of  the  12  th  and 
13   th  centuries,    that  most  frequeutly   ««rere   only  works   of   ear- 
th   and  timber,    and   in  their  turn  were  reolaced  at  the  end  of 
the   IS   th   oentury   by   ramparts  of   earth  ivith   or  withoat   facinés, 
built  to   peceive  cannon. 

ot    B\ir|oB    (,0\à    CoetV'V.e'^    o   \3\\\.oè.e,    Wo\   beora    \\\e    ^ax^^    o^    t\\\.s 

\>\ere    ot    oro\\>o\.a\vov    BerXrciTvà    àe    GoWv,    o^ter    ca\x»\.xvt    W    Xo   be 

\'è    \\^   ceTvt\xT\^    Q    ^unN.or    o^    BV.bcoV',    Oot\    ;>k\0T\%e   ^  opex,    \.tv   poaaee- 
«\,o».    ot    Y\.\\.oiKàraw\,    (,V\\,\cv    i^Xàrcvtvào^    \\cvài    \\»o    sons,    ot    \»Vv\c^ 

o>ve    ot    CoaXWe,    oivà    a\.oppeà    Vn   ÇàviVeiaive   Tieor    Baxos,    \t\   \,\\e   p\.- 
oce    \\\o\   \\a8   re\a\.ned   t\ve   nax»,e    ot    yXWot^àr cv\i\.    l(v\t    oi   cen\ur\^ 
\a\eT,    \.Y\e   ^orrYa^e    ot    t^«   àQu|\\\6r    or    iTaivâLdou|Yv\eT    ot    Jvwâkrex» 
«\,X\v    a   mewiVer    ot    X\y^   ^o.it.W'^    ot    Sot\\   cauaeà    \\\\.8  \orà8\\Vp    Xo 
po8«   \,x\\,o    \\\a\  Vouae    ox\à    e>aeA   \.i\\o    \\\e   poaacaaVoft    ot    V^Vm,    \tt\\o 
o\   t^-^®^    *^®    orc\\\)Va\\op    ot    Boràeoux,    axvà    \bqs    aoon    eVexjoteà    Xo 
\\\e    \^^T01ve    ot    S.    Çe\.er   unàer    \\\a    ^^Q^^^    ot    CVemexvt   Y.    1306-13,13. 
©oxikm.    àes    mon.    ^\,«\.    àe   \o    G\ron(i,e. 

Under   Philip   the   Bold,    Philip   the  Pair  and  Philip  of  Valois, 
the  arrangement  of  castles   was   little  chan^cd;    France  did   not 
hâve  to  contend   aéainst  foreif^n    invasions;    it  was   stroné  and 
poïierfal;    the   feudal   nobility   appeared   resi^ned   to   allow   the 
monarchy   to   take  a   E?reatep  place   in    the  State.    ^.    Louis   had 
only   one  danger   to   the  throne;    it  was   what   he   had    to   combat 
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rather  to  the  défense  of  cities  anl  of  stroné  places  of  that 
BDoch,  than  to  that  af  castles» 

«os  AoX  re|OTà,eà  \>y  ^^*  ^o\Mvàer  o.»  o  casWe  \«  t\\\«  paasofte 
ot  CjT\B\\ive  àe  ?\80tn,  aiv  ex\roc\  ivow   Y\,9>   L\.x)re  à.^^   ^o.\.\%    e\ 
\jOT\Tvea  moevxrs  à\x  aate  ilo\j  ç.Ykar\e«  V,  ^IXem,  o\i\a\àe  tor\a,  \ 
•t>\e  ccxeWe  ot  ^^«'  «ooà  ot  Y\,nceATvee,  X\\a\  Va  \>erv  Tvo\o.yi\e  aivà 

o^  seoeraX  nob\,e«,  V\,xv*\\\e  and  oWer»  ot  ^^a  \iea\  ^rVenàa-,  a 

Ber\3\,\uàe8,  \-o  àemaxvà  ao  c\Noxv|e  N-tr  future  \\»e  x\ot  rei^t.""  C\v- 
apter  il. 

One  of  the  oharacters  oeculiar  to  castles  of  the  end  of  the 
13  th  and  the  14  th  centaries,  is  the  relative  irnoortanoe  of 
toters,  that  with  rare  exceptions  are  cylindrical,  of  éreat 
liameter,  thick  masonry,  hi^h  and  stron^lf  Dro.iectiné  beyond 
the  cartains,  so  as  to  flank  them  well^  Machines  for  attaok 
beioé  perfeoted  in  the  13  th  ceatury,  it  nas   jud^ed  necessary 
to  increase  the  diameters  of  towers,  to  make  tffeir  walls  thi- 
cker,  and  to  make  them  very  commandiné.  This  observation  aéain 
confirms  oar  opinion  of  the  date  of  the  défenses  of  the  Louvre, 
îf  Charles  V  had  rebailt  thenn,  he  would  oertainly  not  hâve  re- 
tained  those  towers  of  small  diameters  and  laréely  enéaéed  in 
the  cartains» 

The  castle  of  Villandraut  near  Bazas,  bailt  about  the  middle 
of  the  13  th  century,  already  shows  as  very  stron^  tosfers  pro- 
.iectiné  from  the  cartains,  flankiné  at  each  an^le  a  parallel- 
loôram  156  ^   123  ft.  inside.  This  castle  has  alread?  been  pab- 
lished  by  the  Coainission  of  Historical  Monuments  of  the  Giro- 
nde, froffl  vfhich  we  f^ive  the  plan  (23),  and  is  perfeotly  res?u- 
lar,  like  nearly  ail  castles  in  the  plain;  its  side  entranoe 
is  flanked  by  t*o  very  stroné  and  thick  towers;  barracks  were 
arranded  in  the  interior  alon^  the  four  fronts,  so  as  to  leave 
a  coart  aboat  32  x  93  ft.   Hère  is  no  keep,  or  rather  the  cas- 
tle itself  forms  an  actual  keep  sarroanded  by  wide  and  deep 
moats.  The  dépendances  and  probably  the  external  enclosures 
protected  that  fortress,  which  was  very  well  defended  for  that 
epooh,  since  in  1592  the  leaéaers  bein^J  in  possession  of  the 
place,  marshal  de  Matignon  mast  lay  sie^e,  that  was  Ion??  and 
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feathered  arrows  and  dartaj  farther  a  shou  where  were  roaéhed 
oat  dart3  and  arrows,  with  an  armory  with  three  sides,  lenéth 
5  fathoma,  7  ft.  hiôh  aod  2  1/2  ft  wide,  îthere  were  stored  c 
coats  of  mail,  shields,  helmets,  axes,  swords,  spear  heads, 
aroheéays  and  a  quantity  of  other  kinds  of  arms  necessary  for 
the  éarrison  of  the  Louvre^**  Thus  in  the  14  th  century,  a  cas- 
tle  mast  oontain  not  only  îfhat  «ras  neoessary  for  daily  life, 
bat  numeroas  shoos  for  makin^  and  reoairiné  arms;  it  must  suf- 
fice  for  itself  withoat  need  of  resortin^  to  furnishers  oats- 
ide.  Like  an  abbey  in  the  12  th  century,  the  feudal  castèe  f 
formed  an  isolated  oommunity,  a  little  oity  containiné  ita 
aoldiers,  workmen,  fabrioators  and  its  soecial  police.  A  roy- 
al résidence,  the  bastlre  of  the  Louvre,  like  ail  feudal  cast- 
les,  had  in  its  lower  courts  farmers,  who  by  their  leases  must 
sapply  Doultry,  e^és  and  wheat;  it  farther  oossessed  a  ménag- 
erie built  by  Philip  of  Valois  in  1333  on  the  site  of  barns 
parchased  from  Geoffry  and  Jacaues  Vauriel;  beautiful  éardens 
planted  in  the  fashion  of  the  time,  i.e.-,  with  trellises,  rose 
bushes,  arbors,  lawns  and  auincunxes. 

Wz   Louxsre  \o  \.\ve  emperor  ^VvorXea  IV,  \\e  \\oà  \\\o^  prince  \aV.ftT\ 
t\\eTe  \.T\  o  Poo\\  We\i  orrxxseà  o\  \\\e  Louxare;  \\\e  V.\,t\|  ft\\o\Beà 

eà  \o  ^e  coTft»\TUG\eà  at  \\\e  Louvjre!  \Y\e  emperor,  \\\.8  «on  anà 
\\Va  PoroT\8  m\|,>v\  MieW  \oà|e  Wvere,  ox\à  \\\.z    pXoce  vdcvs  xaer^  rV- 
c\v\.>i  ^\xTt\\s\\eà-,  \.^  \\ve  \\o\\  àVxved  \>ve  V\.x\t  >»\,\\\  X"t\z   Potoxvb, 
oivà  \\\e  emperor  ^iv  \\\.a  o\\om^er.^  (,\îe8  ^o\,\8  au  aafe  B.o>i  C\\aT- 

The  plan  of  a  sauare  or  paralleloéram  appears  to  hâve  been 
adopted  for  feudal  castles  in  the  plain  from  the  13  th  centu- 
ry^ but  it  is  rare  to  find,  as  we  hâve  previously  stated,  the 
keep  plaoed  at  the  middle  of  the  rectan??le;  this  arrangement 
is  peouliar  to  the  castle  of  the  Louvre..  At  the  castle  of  Vin- 
cennes  built  duriné  the  14  th  century,  the  keep  is  placed  on 
one  of  the  lonéer  sides,  and  therefore  it  could  make  itself 
independent  of  the  enolosure  by  haviaé  its  oostern  open  direc- 
tly  to  the  outside;  but  it  is  necessary  to  see  in  the  castle 
of  Vinoennes  a  stron^  olaoe,  a  vast  fortified  enolosure,  rath- 
er  than  a  castle  orooerly  so  called.   (Art.  Architecture  Mil- 
itaire)* The  sauare  towers  that  flank  its  curtains  belon^  ra- 
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that  DTotected  the  exterior  of  the  oastle,  and  the  care  taken 
by  Charles  V  in  the  reconstruction^  it  also  shows  how  the  t^w- 
ers  of  PhillD  Aaéast  mast  hâve  been  affeoted  by  raisiné  the 
curtains  servin^  as  external  façades  for  the  new  buildings.  3 
Dn  the  north  Is  oeroeived  the  stairway  of  Raimond  du  Temple 
and  the  rioh  buildings  to  which  it  éave  access»  On  the  east  i 
side  on  the  front  of  our  drawiné  passes  the  enoèosure  of  the^ 
oity  built  by  Philip  Auéust,  terminated  at  the  Seine  by  a  hiéh 
tower,  that  remained  until  the  beéinniné  of  the  17  th  oentary; 
bekiiid  this  tower  are  the  two  ^ates,  one  divine  entranoe  tntoj 
the  city  aloné  the  first  enclosure  of  the  Louvre,  the  other 
entériné  that  enclosure.  This  front  of  the  enclosure  of  Paris, 
bailt  by  Philip  Auéust  necessarily  defended  itself  from  the 
exterior  to  the  interior,  from  the  Seine  to  the  barrier  of  tii 
the  ^saréeantry;  i.e.,  most  of  its  curtains  and  towers  were 
excavated  on  the  side  next  the  oity  and  not  on  that  of  the  Lo- 
uvre.. This  Dortion  of  the  enclosure  thus  deoended  on  the  cast- 
le  and  orotected  it  adainst  the  undertakinés  of  the  inhabitants» 

From  the  time  of  Charles  7  the  oastle  of  the  Louvre  and  its 
dépendances  contained  everythiné  necessary  for  the  life  of  a 
orince.  Sauvai  3ays,"there  were  the  house  of  the-oven,  the  p 
oanneterie,  the  sausserie,  the  épicerie,  the  oastry  room,  the 
larded,  the  fruitery,  the  echanconnerie,  the  bottlin^  room, 
the  place  for  makiné  hioDOcras.  There  were  found  the  bakery, 
linen  rcoBi,  furriery,  laundry,  tailors'  roon,  wood  room,  ch- 
arcoal  room;  further  the  doorkeeoer's  room,  oolice  room,  fal- 
conry  and  the  artillery,  besides  a  number  of  cellars,  ooultry 
yards,  and  other  aoartments  of  that  nature."  The  buildings  of 
the  artillery  were  situated  at  the  southeast  and  had  éreat  im- 
Dortanoe;  they  are  indlcated  on  our  \)]  8\>    (Fîp'.  70)  by  F,  P,  T. 
"In  the  acoounts  of  the  bailiffs  of  France  rendered  in  the  c 
chamber  in  1296,"  says  Sauvai,  "there  is  fréquent  mention  of 
hides  and  sinews  of  oxen,  and  of  crossbows  keot  in  the  artil- 
lery of  the  Louvre.  When  the  Parisians  took  oossession  of  the 
Louvre  in  1353,  they  found  thise  machines,  cannons,  «vheel  lock 
muskets,  levers  and  other  artillery  in  (^rea.t   auantity."  The 
master  of  artillery  was  lodéed  there,  had  a  f^arden  and  stoves; 
in  1391»  althouc?h  cannon  -^ere  already  knovîn,  they  were  rarely 
emoloyed  for  the  défense  of  stronf?  olaces.  "There  '^as  also," 
adds  Sauvai, "at  that  time  a  chamber  for  the  vomen  that  feath- 
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^nd  iarts:  further 
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beloné  to  the  constmotiGn  at  the  beéinnin^  of  the  13  th  cen- 
tury.  The  ohaoel  was  at  a;  at  m  ^ras  a  ^reat  vestibule  serviné 
as  ^aardroom.  The  apartments  of  the  aueen  oocuoied  the  winé 
Q,  c,  e,  f,  k;  the  tennis  court  the  hall  û.    The  building  V  o 
contained  the  ménagerie,  and  ïï'  T  Q  the  artillery  service  after 
Charles  V.  What  was  the  oride  of  Raimond  du  Teniple  was  the  wi 
windin^  stairway  3,  that  oassed  for  a  masteroiece,  an  ooen  c 
construction  ornamented  by  niches  and  statues  reoresentin^  t 
the  kin^s  of  France)  then  the  éallery  D  Connecting  the  keeo 
with  the  second  story  of  the  north  win^.. 

In  the  second  story  (21)  the  chaber  of  aocoants  oocuoied  D 
over  the  principal  éate;  the  hall  of  .lewels  (the  treasury  of 
Charles  7  was  very  rioh  in  articles  of  éold  and  silver)  was 

olaoed  at  A  over  the  Uaàrdrooni,  the  library  bein^  in  the  lit- 

1 
tle  tower  B.  The  cabinet  of  the  kiné  was  at  Cj  the  chamber 

of  requests  at  <\    the  bedchamber  of  the  king  was  at  P,  his  o 

oratory  at  3;  a  cabinet  and  bathroom  at  H  H.  The  tennis  court 

occupied  the  heis^hts  of  the  éround  and  second  stories  at  I. 

An  upper  chapel  M  was  over  the  lower  chapel,  the  latter  beiné 

reserved  for  the  men  of  the  castle.  At  N  the  kiné  had  a  secoûd 

bedroom,  preceded  by  an  anteroom  P,  an  oratory  0,  a  bathroom 

and  cabinet  R  R.  The  state  hall  (of  the  thr(one)wa3  at  Q,  and 

the  ^reat  hall  named  after  ^.  Losis  was  at  ^.  Thsre  existed 

an  apartment  of  honor  with  the  hall  of  state  in  V,  X  and  T» 

The  second  story  of  the  keeo  L  was  divided  ic  four  rooms,  con- 

taininé  a  chamber,  oratory  and  cabinets*  The  éalleries  or  ocr - 

tioos  Y"  served  as  communications  for  service,  and  as  we  hâve 

already  said,  the  éallery  K  ^ave  admission  to  the  second  story 

of  the  keep» 

3y  means  of  the  oaintiné  of  >.  Germain-des-Pres,  the  enéra- 
vinés  of  Israël  Sylvestre,  and  a  drawiné  from  the  be^innin^ 
of  the  17  th  century  in  our  oossession,  we  hâve  attempted  to 
restore  a  birdseye  view  of  the  castle  of  the  Louvre  of  Charles 
V;  we  ^ive  it  hère  (22).  The  view  that  we  hâve  chosen  is  that 
from  the  southeast,  for  on  that  side  of  the  Louvre  can  be  ^a- 
thered  more  documents  orecedin^  the  reconstruction?^  of  the  l6 
th  and  17  th  centuries-  Our  view  shows  the  séries  of  défenses 
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thèse  eaoloyed  from  the  time  (sf   3.  Louis.  Yet  Charles  7  raised 
the  ourtains  and  built  habitations  aéainst  them  (this  is  Sau- 
vai? s  ODÏnion);  he  caused  the  buildiné  of  the  érand  stairway 
and  the  ^allery  plaoiné  the  keeo  in  comœunioation  with  the  q 
north  éate.-  Derhaos  he  relieved  the  perimeter  of  the  castle 
of  Philip  Auéust  from  the  side  J  tosfard  the  west  by  erôetiBtf" 
at  at  that  point  very  deep  lodéinés.  Tt  would  seem  that  the 
oriffiitive  structures  stop  on  this  side  at  the  tower  Z,  and  t 
that  the  enternal  wall  of  the  itestern  winé  was  the  old  ourtai  n. 
Then  the  keeo  was  near  the  curtain  and  coald  better  oorainand 
the  country  near  the  point  at  which  a  serions  attaok  îfas  most 
to  be  feared..  The  structures  undertaken  by  Charles  V  were  en- 
trusted  to  '^aimond  du  Temole,  his  well  beloved  seréeant  at 
arms  and  mason. ^ 

<ie  CVoroc  Vt\  \\V«  iluaee  à,e  Sc\3.\.pX\j^re,  ont.  e\  mod  •  \'^1^'\Z21 , 
Ko"te  t.p.iîB.  See  t\\e  TX-tre»  coxNcerTiVxvè  Ro\,mond  à\i  TexikpVe, 
OiTc\\\.'tec\  d\x  ro\  C>\or\,eft  V.  l>\\) .    looXe  de»  c>vov\res.  2.  SerWs. 
Yo\.  ?).  p»  56.  Ec^^TR0xvd  d\i  "îe^^p^e  com\)\ived  iveor  Ç,\\aT\ea  V  \\ve 

Wve  \c\,T\i  ot  fronce  pro^eaaed  ^or  \\Vs  >ooà\i-é\iord  ond  orcV\Vtect. 

The  éate  of  the  city  (Pi^.  23)  afforded  exit  bet'/reen  tiYO  ^a 
walls  flanked  by  little  towers  beside  the  river,  and  ternoinat- 
ed  in  a  first  external  «^ate  K  ooenin^  on  the  hill,  at  the  point 
where  is  no'^  found  the  balcony  of  the  éallery  of  Apollo.  Bes- 
ide this  ^ate  was  the  tower  of  B6is,  that  corresoonded  to  the 
tower  of  >^e9le  on  the  site  of  the  Institute.  ?roiii  the  city  on  e 
entered  the  external  enclosure  of  the  Louvre  by  the  éate  H; 
this  was  the  orincipal  éate.  But  to  enter  the  castle,  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  throuéh  a  little  fort  ^  built  outside  the 
ditch.  The  tower  T  formed  the  anéle  on  the  ^eine  nearest  Par- 
is. At  A  was  the  keeo  of  Philio  Auéust,  surrounded  by  its  own 
moat  R;  its  entrance  was  orotected  by  a  éuardhouse  G-  At  ^  w 
was  a  fountain.  A  wide  moat  ÎJ  with  faced  counterscaro,  cover- 
ed  way  and  turrets  extended  entirely  around  the  castle.  The 
lower  courts  next  the  oity  were  found  at  R  between  the  wall 
of  Philio  Au^ast  and  the  moat.  On  the  north  side  at  ?  and  on 
the  terrace  1   were  olanted  ^ardens  with  trellises.  The  anéle 
towera  7  and  the  Drincioal  ç^ate  with  its  two  towers  Y   must 
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un/fillin^  to  honor  artillery  by  reco^nizin^  it;  in  the  const- 
ruction of  their  castlea,  they  persisted  in  aot  takin^  it  in- 
to  account,  ud  ta  the  moment  when  its  terrible  effects  destr- 
oyed  this  vain  orotest  by  means  of  several  volleys  of  oannon 
balls. 

èreot    popw\ar    à\B\.ur\5Qnoe«    Î\v3b8\    a»    W    acteà    t\BO    onô.    o    \\a\t 
Gew\>AT\e8    eorVVer    \i\   preaeT\ce    o^    o.r-t\\\,er>^? 

But  ne.   hâve  not  yet  arrived  at  that  eooch  of  transition,  ta. 
»hen  the  castle  is  no  more  than  a  vain  obantom  of  military  dé- 
fense, and  still  conceals  by  a  remnant  of  former  traditions 
the  Dleasure  house  beneath  a  warlike  aDDearanoe. 

Let  us  return  to  the  Louvre,  no  longer  to  the  Louvre  of  Ph- 
ilip Auéust,  but  the  Louvre  as  left  by  Charles  V,  i.e.,  the 
fortress  transformed  into  a  oalace,  oombinin^  the  needs  of  a 
royal  habitation  ^ith  external  défense. 

Rere  (23)  is  the  olan  of  the  ^round  story  of  the  castle  of 

the  Louvre  reoaired  and  rebuilt  in  éreat  oart  under  Charles 

1 
V.   PhiliD  Au^ust  ha^  built  the  castle  of  the  Lonvre  outside 

the  ^alls  of  Paris  to  defeçrd  the  banks  of  the  ^eine  belo'^  aé- 
ainst  enemies  cominé  from  the  lower  ^eine,  and  also  to  keeo 
the  City  under  his  auth|Çrity,  /vhile  retainin^  his  freedom  of 
action.  It  /ras  like  a  detached  fort  orotectin^  the  city,  and 
at  need  defendin^J  itself  aéainst  its  inhabitants..  Our  clan, 
or  rather  that  of  count  de  Clarac  dra'.vn  from  the  most  accu- 
rate  data,  that  can  be  obtained  today,  shows  in  3  H  L  I  parts 
of  the  ^all  of  Paris  erected  by  Philip  Au^ust.  The  Mènerai 
shape  of  this  clan,  vrhich  aérées  *ith  the  descriotion  by  Wil- 
liam de  Lorris,  shows  that  Charles  V  retained  the  towers,  ^a- 
tes  and  keep  of  the  13  th  centary.  Tf  the  descriotion  of  Wil- 
liam? de  Lorris  did  not  exist,  the  form,  dimensions  and  spacin?^ 
of  the  towers,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  ^ates  would  corres- 
Dond  much  better  to  the  défensive  System  adooted  at  the  be^in- 
niu^  of  the  13  th  than  that  of  the  14  th  centuries.  The  oaint- 
iné  formerly  preserved  in  the  abbev  of  ^.  §ermain-des-Pres, 
and  that  detas  from  the  be^inniné  of  the  1^  th  century,  reor- 
esentingJ  the  Louvre  and  the  abbey,  the  enéravinés  of  Israël 
Sylvestre,  do  not  indicate  for  the  towers  the  défensive  arran- 
gements common  from  the  time  of  Charles  ï,  but  much  rather 
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the  siéht  ia  his  oompany.  Sverythiné  is  é03d  for  those  who  a 
are  bored,  and  that  monotonoas  life  in  the  castle,  when  not 
ocouoied  by  war  or  huntiné,  takea  up  the  smallest  accidents 
to  find  in  them  a  distraction.  The  oilérim  that  knocks  at  t 
the  ôate  and  claims  hosoitality  for  the  niéht,  the  monk  that 
cooaes  to  beé  for  his  monastery,  the  ooet  that  retails  his  ver- 
ses, alone  brouéht  rumors  and  news  froi  outsiée  within  thèse 
silent  walls.  That  explains  the  siiocess  of  thèse  lays,  heroic 
Doems,  ballads  and  leéends,  which  aboanded  in  that  epooh  and 
occupied  the  loné  leisare  hoars  of  a  nobleman,  his  family  and 
his  nien. 

If  the  lord  were  rioh,  he  soaéht  to  enbellish  his  feadal  d 
domain,  caased  a  ohapel  to  be  erected,  decorated  it  by  paint- 
inés  and  stained  ôlass;  he  furnished  his  apartments  with  hal- 
eines, ooatlf  farnitare  and  beautiful  armsj  hence  that  unbri- 
dled  taste  for  luxury,  that  from  the  13  th  century  finds  its 
place  amon^  men  still  rude,  that  exoitement  of  the  imaginati- 
on, love  for  the  marvelous,  for  poetry,  music,  play  and  dané- 
erous  adventares.  While  the  people  of  the  cities  dally  parti- 
cipated  more  in  the  fcoîitioal  life  of  the  oountcy,  became  in- 
dustrious  and  consequently  rich,  was  entirely  occupied  by  pos- 
itive existence  and  thus  took  a  laréer  olace,  the  lord  was  i 
isolated  in  his  castle  and  fed  his  imagination  on  chimeras, 
restrained  with  difficulty  his  turbulent  instincts,  entertain- 
ed  ambitions  pro.iects  more  and  more  difficult  to  realize  ,  be- 
tween  the  royalty  that  becsame  stronéer  and  more  extended  and 
the  nation  that  oommenoed  to  feel  and  knoiv  itself. 

From  the  epoch  of  3,  Louis,  Prenoh  feudalism  was  no  more  t 
than  a  hetero^eneoas  body  in  the  State,  that  could  further  o 
only  decrease^  Prom  the  military  point  of  view,  the  wars  of 
the  14  th  century  restored  to  it  a  certain  importance,  forced 
it  to  reenter  public  life  Çunder  anfortunate  auspices,  it  is 
true),  and  thus  prolonéed  its  existence}  the  nobility  repaired 
its  castles,  adopted  new  means  of  défense  aporopriate  to  the 
time,  thus  made  an  advanoe  in  the  art  ©f  fortification,  artû  - 
lery  became  a  powerful  means  of  attaok,  so  that  it  was  compel- 
led  to  resién  itself  to  only  play  a  part  seoondary  to  royalty, 
and  to  regard  its  castles  only  as  old  arms  preserved  in  memo- 
rv  of  services  rendered,  without  hope  of  asin^  them  to  défend 
itself.  F'rom  Charles  7T  to  Louis  XT,  the  barons  seemed  to  be 
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Miohil,  p.  40.  1837;  (Old  Prenoh  poem)^ 

Ko\e   2. p. 131.    !5roi»\>T\âi,|e8   ^^r^   QuWe    rore    \tv    \\\e    \'è    XV   oeti- 
■tuTx^'    o\   \,eoiS\    \\\e^   ô^Xô,   i\o\   \,€X   te\oi\|    \o    \>ve  \»0TVa   o^    \\ve    4 
4o\e8   \^emôe\iîx«ft,    but  laere   ^\oceà   be^o^*   Wvem,    o\   \,\ve   \>e|Viviv- 
\^|,   or  m\àâL\,e   o^    X\\z   bT\âi|e,    otvà   )»eT6   compoiieà   o^    o    |reo\   mo- 
v)o\)\e   yXotto^""^    reB\\tv|    otv    \>»o   pVer«    ot    poste,    p\x)0\eà    on    an 
ox\a    at^à    raVeeû,   \>y    i^ea^*    ot    t>BO    s\i«p.ei^ttVoxii    o>\o\n« .  1,Xt\s  »    XrcV- 

Xote   3.    p.lSi.    k    TOttà   Veà    to    \\\e    env^rance,    >ft\\\,o\\   «o«   x>eT>^ 
TvarrovB.    ^«o   meiv    \.ti    t^o^^   oouXà,   ivo\   pose. 

Kote    4»p.i3i.    X    à\,«\\,nc\\oxk    \«   moà,e   \>e\mee^   \)oV\.e\iB    Ql^à.   X\- 
»te,    \^e   to^'**^'»    o*   ^*   >\ov>e   eeeiv   ot    \\\e   coeWe   ot    Arguée,    Pe*tv| 
oia    exterivo\    encVosure,     a   \o>»er   cour\^    \Yve   \,\,8\a   laere    epooee 
\,ett   >ûe\vBeeTv   t\»o   tvecxrX.^   pora\\e\    exvcXoBuree,    X>e\i»eex\   \Ue   «oWa 
ot    X\^z   cosWe    oTvà    \Yve    ex\eTT\o\,   pQ\\.aaâkC8. 

Xo"le    i.p.i'â2.    l^\\eA    X\kz    ^\X^   ot    o    oo-eWe    >»08    aeVecteà.    a\    \\\e 
\op    ot    O'   pTec\.p\ce,    \.\ve   rocV   s6rx>VT\é,    \.\    os   Xiose   xbos   t ''''«' o^*^^- 
\,\^   c\i.\    80    08   \o   moVe   \\ve   pTec\p\ce  more   t o"''**^^^^^^*'^,    ot^cti  -^4.- 
\c\ve8   «ère    e^ae^^   om\    \.xv    XYva    vocV,    os    ot   CosWe   Sa\,\\orà,    ïloc\\e- 
G\)i\^on,     o»à   Wvere   \sqs   rôeeTiaeà    atk    ex\eT^o\    àete^se   omX   \xi   \\\e 
rocV.    IVese   «orVe    ore   oomviotv    arouivd   coeWee   Yocoted,   on   \uto., 
c\vo\\t   or    %Q^X   \.\.«ke8\0Tve. 

Xo\e    2.p»iî2.    'î^vere   \»eTe   nvjiweroAAB   \oà|\.Tv|8, 

Xo\e   ^.p.iS?,.    B.rrocVa   xoere    8t\.\\    orron^ed    oround   X\<^   Veep . 

Xo\e   ^•^•l^î.    T^xe   po\aoe   \.8   \-\ve   à\»e\\-\.nl    ot    t>ve   \.orà,    (iV«\,- 
\nc\.   f^'o^   ^^*  \oà.t\.nè8,    \\\o\    oppeor    Vntenàeà    ae   \)arrocV8   ^  or 

\\\8     lOTT^BOn. 

Xo\e   5.p.i32.    ÎXvVb    \8    X\\e    |Teo\    \va\\.,    \,\\q\    ^nà\8p^n80\>\.e   à 
àep8nd.oince    ot    e\îeT>^    cosWe. 

Xo\e    6. p. 12.2,.    In    \>\e    \\o\\8    >»8re    «uepended    orme,    8^\.e\à8    anà 
\vovn8^     X\\\.8   M108   \\ve   pT\.nc\.po\,    decoro\Von    ot    \n\er\.or8\     \.n    o 
|,Teo\   number    ot    co8\\,«8,\,8    8\V\.\    eeen    \\\e    p\oce8    ot    tVe    8^e\- 
«es    ond    \ron   XirocVeta    8er\3\.n|    Xo    support    arma    and    eo^uVpment 
tor    «or    and    t\\e   cVoae. 

The  wincloïfg  of   apartments   looked   out  on   the  ditch   surrouad- 
iné  the  oastle:    the  lord   when   bored   (the   poet  tends   to  believe 
this   and   so  do  we)    looked  out  on   the  wster,    then   the   3iiaj3t 
he  oast   to   them   breai    anf  wheat,    and  oalled   his   men   to  en.joy 
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Geà    on    \\ve    é;a\,\er\es    ot    t\\e    \«ers. 
p. 12^ 
KoXe    "à  •    ^e   \va(i    a    '«otc^N   >NOu«e   buVW   on    eac\\    to\»eT    \o   m5cv\c\\ 

\\\e    ou\«\.à,e, 

i(o\e    i^.p.lî,^.    1fte    \vaà    pr  o,"^  ec  \\.w|    loWerVes    b^Wt    outarde    \\\e 

Ko\e    b.p»!?,*?»    ikàocinceà    NEorV*    ot    vaooà    Xo    àetenà    \\\e    ex\er\or  . 

KoXe    6.<t.'\-2*ô.    lx\    Wme    ot    «cxr,     ouXaVàe    o^    coaWeB    Msere    >D\i\,\\ 
Irecvt    X)ar\3\,con«    o^    «ood,     ^orrVsoneà    \)>^    mex\    ot    orna    caWeà    \)\i 
\\\e    \orà.    ¥*e   à\.d.    tvo\    XV^te    \o    \T\\T0(iuce    Vnxo    \\ve    etvcXoaure    \\- 
se\t    ^^^    coaWe    aercenorVes,    -aLen    o\b\.i\|.   Vv\m    tempororv,    aerxsVce, 
anà    >*^oae    t'^à.eW-t;^    coM\à    x\ot    \ie    per^ecW^    e-^av^veà. 

Xote    ^.p^i^'S.    T!\\\«    \cvs\    \ro\.\    àepVcts    t\\e    c\xa\om8    ot    X't^e    T 
te\).ào\    \<OTà.    J(o    one    owt8\à,e    V.ne\x    Y\\,a    \.i\\exvt\ox\a . 

Besides   the   expenses  cauaed   to  the   feudal   lords   by   the  con- 
struction  of  castles   and   the   maintenance   of   a  sufficient   ^ar- 
rison   in   a  forecast   of   attack,    it   was   neoessary   for   them  to 
exécute   considérable  works,    if   they   desired   to   be   in   conditi- 
on  to   resist   a   re^ular  sie^e,    to   provide   a   quantl-ty  of   orovi- 
sions   and   munitions.    The  défensive   s^alleries   of  wood   -^ith   wh- 
ich   were   equipped   the   tops   of   towers   and   curtains   in   the  12 
th   and   13   th  centuries,    reauired   the   transoortation,    framinë 
and   plaoin^  of   a  considérable   araount  of  caroentry ,conseauent- 
ly   an   enormous   nuiDber  of  workmen^   Thèse  teraDorary   works   dete- 
riorated   raoidly   in   oeace;    it  iras   no   small    affair   to   oosses 
and   to   maintain   a  castle   in   that  eooch. 

In   another  ooem,    contemporaneous   with   the   last   (be^inninj^ 
of   the   13  th   century),    'fie   aéain   find   interestin^?  détails,    not 
only  on   the  défenses   of   the  castles,    bat   on    the  lodcsin^s,    dé- 
pendances,   arms   and   the   oastinies  of  the  lords*   'Ve   reauest   oer- 
mission   from  our   readers   to   cite   aéain    this   oassaç^e;    (Old   tr- 
ench  Doem). 

Ko\e    \.p.\30.    ï.xtro\.Xe    de    Oo\.opa\"tvoB    de    l^erbera^p.    282. 

Xo\e    ^.p.iâO.    Kear\,\^    a\\    coatfces    Vvooe    ot\.\,^^    one    en\,raxvce,     oe. 

ncVk    poem"^  . 

And  in  the  second  branoh  of  the  Roman  l'Auberi  le  Pouri^ui?- 
non  (see  phanson  de  ^oland,  1?  th  centary,  oub.  by  ^ranoisaue 
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po8\erx!i.   Miaa    eoB>^,    «\Tvce    VX    \bo8    ivorro^    and    ^eT\eTOi\.\\i(    c\o»eà, 

\eà    \tv   o\5erBeeViv|    o\,\    We   poat»,    Vtv    è\.\3\.Tv|    |e^eTo\    oràere,    o 
o^à    \.'«N    ^\o\3Vtv,|   \)ro\x^\\\    Xo    \\\.m    eoc\\    e\5ex\\t\|    \Yve   Ve\^s    ot    X\\z    à^t" 
terent    |a\e8. 

KoXe    B.p.lîT.    TYiV.a    Va    aT\    ep\ê,rc\xfc    cxààreBôeà    \o    t>\e    Xormoxva, 

MoXe    b.p.i^T.    To    \,\.e,    «preaà    X)oà    rumora, 

Xo\e    e;.f,12'7,    "Èoc^x    c\v\,et    oT    <i    po«\    XYveT^.    \co\&V\eà    \.i\    \\xttv. 

This   is   a  royal   castle;    the   necessity   for   a  lord   to   olace 
a  Dost  or   little   éarrison   chiefly   in   each   ^ate,    oaused   the 
exits  not   to  be  multlDlied,    the   tnore  since   attacks   were   al'rra- 
ys  atteaiDted  at   those   points.    This   oasaaée  of  the  Roman   de  la 
Rose  shous   that   in  lar^e  castles   the  number  of  défenses   reau- 
ired   relati7ely   aiimerous   éarrisons.    "^ow   thèse   ^arrisons   ruin- 
ed   the  lords;    if  they  »fere  reduced,    the  défensive  System  adop- 
ted   at   the  be^inniné  of   the  13   th   centary,    excellent  when   oro- 
oerly   eaulooed  ^ith   men,    was   bad   when  ail   DOints   ooald   not  be 
well   eauioped   and   overseen.    Then   those   tarns   and   stoos   in    the 
communications  on   the  oontrary   became   cassable   to   ttje   besietf- 
ers.    We   shall   see   in   the   14  th   centary   how   the  lords   havin^ 
recoénized   thèse  defects   souéht   to   remedy   them,    and   to  défend 
themselyes   well   by   éarrisons,    that   the   state   of  their  fortunes 
no   lonéer   oermitted   them  to   keeo  very   numerous. 

Now   examine  descriptions  of  works  executed   in   the  castles 
of   feadal   lords,    that  date   from   the  same   eooch   (bef?innin^  of 
the   13  th  century).    (Old   wrench  poeni). 

Ko\e    \.p.i28.    TVe    forrVaon   o^    \.\\e   \teep,    co^poaeà    o^    X\\^   moat 

Ko-te    '2.»p.\'2,8,    ïiotàoti   d.u    ^exvart.    Verse    16463    e\    aeo^. 

iCo\e    3,p.\2B.    ?.exvar\    ^\ees    OT\d    toNcea    retufe    Vxv    \\\s    coaWe, 
>j:>\\\c\\    >ve    \\Oia    repaVreà. 

Xote  /v.p.\29.  It  Mioa  rare  ^or  ox\e  \o  en\er  ».oui\\,eà  \,x\\o  t\\e 
coaWe  WaeXt,  V\\e  8\ay)\.ea  \5e\.x\s|:  ^ex\ero\.Vvi  'ovVW  Vxv  \\\e  \,oi5er 
courX  con\,a\,i\eii  Vti\  \.\\e  ^Vra\  eT\c\.oav).re^  Voraes  «ère  ê^exveroWw 
\^\X    \5et0re    X\\z   \5r\,d|e    ot    ^^e    ccvaWe. 

)(o\e    5.P.VÎ.B.    laeivort    e^^oftea    «orVmen    Xo    ^\.n\,aV\    \,\\eVr    vBorV 

prowp  Wy  • 

He  calls  the  aoldiers,  men  on  foot  and  mounted  to  défend  l 
the  castle»  they  corne  in  great  nambers  at  his  cal  1 . 
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ot    cur\a\KS    atià    topera.     èOMjere   \>e\,n|    \»o\(jteà   \»or\i.a   comvecteà 
ox\\\js    \3>^    cur\a\.t\B,    \\xçx\    \\^^\^   commanàeà,    We    rouxxàa    «era   à\tt'^- 
o\x\,t    or    cov\à   \>z   ^aàe    oivX^    '^^   ®^®    ^^o^Vi',    comm\iT\\coi\\.on«   \5e\iis- 
eetv    t\\eae    aeporote   pos\«   xsere    a\o>«;    t\\\,8   «ofe    o   reeuW   ot    t\\e 
àet«^8>'>3«'    «Vi^^e*    ot    t^ot    epoc\\,    ^ooseà    oi\    cotv\V^uo\    »\«\T\iB\. 
lî\\u»    to    Q    tet\eTQ\    a-ttOiCV   vcere    opexxeà-,    \,    t\\e   \,o\»    cur\o\.iv«   Xie- 
\v\,tvà   «>\\.cV\   ^aere   moc\\\.i\e»   co»t\,x\|   pro^ectWes    o\DeT    \\\e   rompar\a-, 
2,    X^^    \oa\t\,exKen\«    ^t    "f^eae    cur\,o\,Tvs    t^-^^^^à,    X)y    orcVvera    onà    c 
cro«a\)0\B   *eTV',    3,    t\\e    \o\»erB    Wvat    comxkoixàeô.    \\\e   co\xT\\r\^    ato.r 
oT^.à    \\ve    cur\o\.Tva,     \.t    "tVex^    \»ere    \oV,eiv   b\j|    acaWxv*.    To    èxi^rd    ofo - 
\n«\    8\xTpT\ae    bvi    x\Vé\\t.,    \o    pre'oexv^    a    porWoX    treaaoxv    fvon.    co- 

"lYve    ^n^■^^,     eac\\    eoenV-ul    t\\e    ipodld    vaere    '6\\j.t    \,n\,o    XV\e'vr    ôepar- 
o\e    \o\»e"r«,     o.x\à    XY\e\)j    xcere    t\o\    aWoMied    \o    coxktR\jLi\\co"t,e    Xolet'^er, 
Katc^men    p\.aceà    on    \\\e    upper    \3  0 \\,Ve'(t\entB    et    ^^e-    tONters    \3y    X\\^ 
poa\»    »\\e\.\,eveà    X\\eTe,    8eT\tVx\e\8    p\oceà    Vtv    \,Y\e    éoWerVes    ^Dy, 
"tV\e    coTV8taX)\,e    oxxd    tvo\   depeivàexvt   o^    \\\e    poste    etvc\oaeà    \n    \\\e 
XOMiera,    exeTC\»eà    \\»otoXà    cxivà   Goi\\To\\ed    o\3er3\^\\\.    "îXNC&e    ore 
ivo\   coiv^  ectvxre»    boaed    on    o    8Vx\^\e    \ext    <xwd    \\\o\.    o^    a   poe\',    S 
SawooX,,    «Vo    co\Ji\d    oonsuW    o    ^Tea\    tw^mber    o^    àoc\jk%eiv\a    t\o\»    \.oa\, 
o^oné    oWxera    \\ve    ret\.s\ers   o^    t^c-    to\^o\    \»orV.«    Vn    t\\e    o\\om\3er 
ot    occo^Tv\a,    aixd    \a\\o    |\.\3ea    dk\o\.\8    o^    |reo\    \.Tvteree\   re\a\^,^^^ 
to    X\^^   Lovx\Dre    eav^e*,     V^ooV   Vil,    poiA^*,     ^o    ^ood   po«\   >vaà    eoc\\ 
V\a    ccxp\a\.n    or    Veeper,    more    or    \ees    QwoWt^^^    o*    ^^^    toxaer 
^oa    \,or4e    or    de\acY\cd    t^O'*    ^^^    Lo\x\Dre,    'î\\e    covwt    o^    Keoera 
vsoa   AOtRed    \-iv    \k\\.   Veeper    ot    tVioX    ot    WtvdaX,    ox\   Sept.    20    \,\\-, 
^xx\.der    C\\or\,ea   Yl,    We    ccvp\a\T\a    o^    t^o\    ot    Bo\.8,    L''î;C\.uae    otvd 
Groaae    xaera   d.iem\.aaeà    ae\3ero\    W^ea.    '^IVe    confond    ot    o^    \o\»er 
\Baa    t\\CT\    xvo\    o    Xempororv»,    t^^c.\\,OT\,    but    a    t*^^*^    poat    |\>»eTv    bx^ 
\\\^   \,ord. 

>îote    i»p.i2'7.    Ot\    tba    a\de    ot    tbe    S?,\.r-e. 

Ko\e    2,.p^l27.    Oti    X\\e    a\,de    ot    Bue    diA   Coq.    î'ecir    trom    Wve    cbor- 
èe    ot    t^^'    t^^^^"^    conatobVe^     X\\e    4a\,e    exxtruated    \o    \\\.m    o\.>Ba\^8 
re'BioVTved    aVv\x\.    IX    aeeia»    \,V\o\    t^o*    ^^^    t\.me    o^    l<\.\\\,o'ax    de    Lor- 
r\a,     t\\o\    \.Vve    x\or\,>\    |o\e    re*oVived    mo*t    t ''"^o^'^.tvWv^    cVoaed,    bec - 
auae    o^    Xbe    nortb    \»Vx\d.    TVVa    fotc    \bo8    t^^"^^^^    x\o\b\.i[\^    bu\    o 
poa\eriv    p\.erced    S,x\    Xbe    boae    ot    o    |reo\,    \o\ter,     probob\,\i|    aer\3\,Af 
oa    o    \odtVT\i    tor    \,be    coT\ato'o\,e    o^     X\\e    Louv^ve.    C^uorô    o^     \\\\,8 
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\aorV.«,    Yvaà    t^*^^    importance,     ^ or    X^e>ç    Ve^\    \o    t>ve    forr\aoi\    o^ 
o    cciaX\.e    a\\    \\b    ^reeàeni    o^    actVon,     \,t    \.t    \\e\à    \\\enL-,     \\    o\.àeà. 
ftorWe»    OTvà    t'^\.\.eà    X\^^    p\ac«    ot    bor^aVcaxvs    "^or    #;rea\,    »\roA|    p 
pXoces .  l,  At\  .    Ltce"^  .    I^«    'J^N.XWow    à,e    LorrVa    «ax^s,    W^eae    \.o\d    MsoT\t8 
p\aceà    outaVàe    W\e    moata,    prexDexvXeà    t\ve    \\o«\\,\.e    troop    ff®*    g 
conViiéi    o\    \Y\e    t'^"^3\    oi\«e\    \o    \>\e    eàie    o^    "tV^e    »looX    \S)\\\\ou\   mc- 
et\.«iè    reaVatonce .    Ia    oa    epoc.>t\    >»V\eA    coaWxvé    mac\\\.ne8   à\.d    no\ 
\\o\>e    a    >>erv    \oxvt    recvcY\,     W    \»08    oervi    V9ipoT\,OA\    \o    aurTOxxtvà.    W^ 
oo»\\e   «\,\\\   xierv^    ton«\.àero^\e    out^orV»;    "^ov    oWxerxtVae    d\    T\\è\v\ 
or    ^0^    aurprVae    a    \roop    oouXd    t^\'^'    ^^«'    à\.\-c\\    \.x\    a    ^  ^^    momem\« 
awà    8ccv\e    \>\e    «cvWa.    "Y^vxs    Toct    ^v^<^\x^v.X\\^    oppeaiîs    \,x\    Wxe    \\\,8- 
torv    ot    OM^r    \Bore    Vn    ?rcxnce,     \»Yven    \,\   coTvcerxvB    ccxsWe»    ot    8\».oV\ 
oa\ue,     or    \\\0l\    Vnà    tvo\.    o    |orr\.aoiv    au^^  VcVeivt    Xo    mot\    \.\\e    o\x\«i- 
orVa. 

Xote    l.p.iQ.?;.    On    \\\e    aVàe    oY    S.    Sermotn    \  "•  A\ixerro\,a . 

i(o\e    2,. p. 126*    "î^xVa    poaao^e    \.8    xjery    a\,nt>i\.ar*,     \,t    É\.\>e8    ua    on 
Vàeo    ot    ^^^    orran|emen-l    o^    po8\a    Vn   coaWea.    %oc>v    éQ\e   to'''^^<3i 
a   àete-txse,    t\\a\   oo\k\.à   >oe    VaoXoteà    t^om    \\\e    reat    oY    \\ve   tor\r- 
eaa,     o.n    çic\\ika\    \,\\\\e   CQBWe    ec\u\.ppe(i    >6\.W    V\,a    terrocea,    \\Oi\,\a, 
V.\\o\\en,    o\>en,    \»e\\,    ceWor    onà    e\3en   mVW,;     \\\e   Xorà    en\rua\eà 
X\y^    èuorà    Xo    a    cap\,o\.n    mùVWv    a    cer\a\.n    nun^oer    o^    »e.n    o\,    arma 
unàer    >\\.a    oràera.    It   mjob    \.\ve    aame    ^or    XVe    è\xard    o^    \OM>era    o^ 
aome    \.^por\aince.    1>\eae   poaXa   \Bere    co«Lwon\\^    not    reWeoeà    aa    \n 
our    àovjB^    X\yz    ^arrVaon    ©^     o    caaWe    xuoa    \\\en    on\\^    X\\q.    cOTR\)\,no- 
txon    of    aeoeroX    \V\X\e    |arr\.aona,     .\u8\    oa    \\\e    enWretY    ot    t\\e 
de^enaea    «oa    on\.^    o    coiiY)\.nçi\Von    o^    \"v.\\,\e    ^or\a,     çv\    neeà    cvp\,e 
Xo   àue^enà    t>xemae\\5ea    ae,por oXe\>jk .    T>ve    conaeo^uencea    o^    t^-^^^^ 
auPàV-vïxaVon    Wvua    mciàe    \.\vem8e\\)ea    t<!^\\    eoen    Vn    \,\ve    encYoaure» 
ot    X\^^    caaWe.    \\ence    \.\\oae    t^^-o*^^*^    \reoaona    on    \\\e    one    \\ond, 
or    Wvoae    àeapera\e    àe^enaea    on    X\\^    oWver,     o^    poata    \.\vo.t    aWW 
r«,«\a\eà    \B>ven    oW    o\>ver    \»or\ia    o^    o    ^or\reae    \\od    ^a\\.en,     Bence 
oXao    t\v,e    importance    o^    Veepa,    \,\\cit    cou\d    pro\,ec\    \.\ve    \ord    oè- 
oxnaX    t\voae    WWVe    aeporote    tcirr\.aon«    oround    \\\,m.    ^e    aWW 
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ot    on    eiic\o»uTe   t^o*\teà   b>^    Xo^neT»   >ïi\,-t\\    o.   V.eep    o\    \\ve   centre. 
'î)^e   \0Tà    VTa^o\ï\.Xeà,    W^z  Veep    onà    t>ve    |orr\,8ox\   X\\z    \o\iiera.    One 
unàereXonàa    >vo«    ot    \"t\o\    \\.*e    one   cou\à    sce    o\îOv>e    \\ve   >oa\\\,em- 
ente    o^    \>\e    cuTto\.n«    t\ve   upper    parta   o^    »tonei\Xv»»>»er a    onà    « 
9kon|one\,8    pVooeà   on   X\\e   orea    ot    "tXve   court.    It  >ftaa   no\   poaatXiXe 
to    t^tnV.   ot    p\oc\.ni    t\veae    enfttnea    on   t\ve    toWerVea    ot    t\\e    cur- 
taVna,    a\t\.\    \eaa    on    \\\e    topera.    ^\,\,\\,am   de    LorrXa    ao\^a    tnàeed 
'^\»\.\^\.n    \,\\«    caBtVe,""    \..e«,    «xtVvtn    t\ve   \fio\,\a,     and    t\\e    àeacrtp- 
ttona    ot    l^\\\.\«w   àe   LorrVa    are    aX^Do^ia    prectae.    It    b\iV\ât\.n|a 
^aà   \)een   \)u\.\\    aècxVnat    t\^e    curtatna,    t\\e^    «o\x\,à   \\a\5e    \)een   co\3- 
ereà    \5\j    root»,     'i^'^    ^^^    topa    ot    t\\e    en|tnea    coM\à    not    \\ax>e    >3een 
aeen    o\aer    t\\e   \)att\,ementa .    TVita    poaaate    ot    tVve   poem    exptotna 
o    toct    t\\ot    M>aa    a\.\BO\^a    atran|e,    \6>ven    one    examtnea    t\\e    to^^^-t^" 
cottona    ot    t\\e   t*^^»^    \\o\t    ot    t>\e    \3    t\v   century,    parttcu\ar\,\^ 
t\\oae    ot    coat\ea.    Xeor\.v\    0^^^    ^^2-    t^-^âioX    t o^^"<*«'«*«'S    ©t    t\\ot    e 
epoc>\,    t\\ot    Msere    not    moàtt'^«'<^    '^^    "^^^    ^k    ^^    o,nA    i©    t\\    centiirV- 
ea,    preaent    a    aervea    ot    v^er^i,    \\\,|\\    topera    and    reXottxaeX^^    \o\ii 
curtaVna*,    t\\\,8    tnàeeà    ta   ^oecauae    t\\en    t\\e    to\»era   \>etn|   poata 
or    ttttte    torta    protecttné    on    enctoaure,    t\\ot    \\oà    not    autt^-o- 
tent   \\et4V\t    to    protect    éireot    caattuf   '^oc\vtnea,    \iut   not    enou^\\ 
to   pre>^ent    t>\e   *ac>^\nea   t^ow.   coattjt|    atonea    oxser    t\\e    ^otttex^- 
enta    oxi    t\\e    oaaattanta,    ^\ven    Stmon    àe    Honttort   beeteêed    Tout- 
ouae,    >\e    tooV.   t\\.e    externat    coatte,    t>\ot   vcron^tY    o^    rti\\tt\n 
poaaed   t^^    "^    ftOT^on   >»orV.,    but    \ii\\oae   \Bat\.a   \Bere   xjerx^    \\t|Vv.    Çr- 
eaaeà   b^i    ttiie,    rot\\er    tVon   \o\Ber    t\\e   vBoWa   betMieen    t\ve    tonn- 
era   to   permtt    e8tab\ta\\\.n|    t\\e    éreot    en^tnea,    \\e   cauaeà    ter- 
rocea    to   be   buttt    tnatde.    TXvua    t\\e   (ietena"w\De    a\^ate»    ot    caattea 
betore    t\ve    aeconà    Vvatt    ot    tbe   \1    tVv   centur^    conatata    ot    toxaera 
ot    con»tdera\>\e   coti^Tnanà,    oonnecteà   b>^   to^o    curtotns,    t^^*    tna- 
tde    to    perxntt    ptactnè    on    t\ve    èrounà    po\»ertu\    coatVnf    '«lOC^vVnea. 
"YXxVa    exptatna    m\v\^    tn   moat    ot    t\veae    coattea    '«lax^   be    aeen    no    tr- 
ace   ot    \va\)ttat\ona    abutttnf    afatnat    t\\eae    curtotna.    k\    caatte 
(;^at\\,arà    ©t    i^knàetv^a,    on\\|    t\rio    barrocVa    ore    ottoc>\eà    to    t\\e    c 
curtotna,     one    \.n    t\\e    outer    court    onà    t\\e    ot\\er    \n    t\\e    tnncr 
court;    but    tbeae    borrocVia    ore    erecteà    on    tbe    atde    next    t\\e    p 
precVptce,     t\\ot    dtd    not    o\\o\b    tbe    beateter    to    eatobttab    bVw- 
aett    oppoatte    tbe    romporte.    lïe    aboW    aoon    aee    box»    ond    "«bx^    tb\,a 
a\natem    «oa    ent\.re\\n    »odVtted    tn    tbe    Iv    tb    centur\v. 

Kote    l.p,\1»..    Tbe    upper    toVtertea    ot     tbe    Veep    «ère    eau\,pped 
«ttb    t  ^^f^**^    coattut    mocbtnea,    beatdea    tbe    portobte    orw.»    borne 


reXoVi^eà    \n    \>\e    lA     «^    ceivtur.v    o\    Y\.ivcex\TvcB    aivà    ot    \\\e    ccxaWe 
ot    t\\e    Baa\\,\e,    \\\a\    \\o>»e\>er    mso.»    on\^    coup  OTO\\.v>e\vs    \xi\\mvorX- 
onX    \.tv    ex\en\,    "YVve    ^our    $,o\ee    Miere    e«^ec\<a\\,>^    rec\\)L\.reà,    >»e    \3 

avounà    X^z    c\.\^    ot    Par\,e    \o    T%çv\n\o\,u    respect    amou|    W^    peop"W. 
1\    vDoa    uTVAeoeaaorvi    \\ere    to    a\\u\    up    otvà   àetexxà    \\Vmse\t    \VV.e    o 
\,orà    \iX\    \\\e   mVàst    ot    ^\s    àomoVu,    \5u\    oto\T\    \,x\    a   preasVtil    caae 
to    ae^Mi    o    part    ot    t\\e    farT\,aotv    \o    a    part    ©t    ^^^    c\\\^    \,x\    re\30\,\, 
aT».à    coT\«eo^eïv\\v    Xo    Tvot    aWom   ^\,mse\,t    ^o   b  e    \)\oc\io.àeà    b^    o    b 
ooâvi    ot    \ivs\xr|ei\t8 ,     «\\o    Miere    barrvcoàeà    ^aetore    \\\e    «\T\*^\,e    la\e. 
Lo^^    otter\BoràB    Wenra-»   III    \\\owé.\\\    V\   x»e\\-    to    \\ox>e    aexieroX    ^a- 
tea    \o    ^x\e    L,o\i\3re. 

Xote    i. p. 12,4.    It    \a    evDtdeTvt    \\\o\    X\\\«.    reteve    \o    portc*\\.\.ae  a . 

i([ote    ^.p.lîA-     4>\e   moBtera    ot    t^e    \rotV    erecteà    a    to^iseT    \»\,\\\ 
*reo\    ftWW    Viv    \Yve    x^VàdVe    ot    tVe    eivcXoBxxTe,     \t    ta    \\eTe    o    Q\xea- 
ttoi\    ot    t\ve   V.eep    ot    t\\e   Lou-ore,    t\vot   coxvtrarA    to    t\\e    cuato^a 
©t    tV\e    \2    t\\    ax\à    tS    ftx   cexxtvxrtea    \Baa    exOiOt\\^    ot    tY\e   '^tààte    ot 
t>ve    aç\\xore    enctoaure.    B>fct   tet   ua    x\ot   t^'^^'i^'^i     t\vot    t\\e   \E.eep    ot 
t\\e   Louvjre    Mioa    on    excepttorvot    tOMter,     o    treoaurx^    oa    '»uc\\    oa    o 
dete-txae.    leatàea,  t\\e    to^^    èotea    pertect\>^    exptotn    t\\e    tocott- 
OA    ot    t\\ta    Veep^    t\\ot   noaVeà    ond    >ii08    oti    t\\e    oxea    ot    ott    to^^» 

Xote   ^.p.i2.i^.    ^ere    ta    atttt    exalterottou    \3\^   ^tWtoxfc   àe   Lot- 
Tta;    tYve    V.eep    ot    t\\e   Loux)re    Mtoa    ox^Vx    o\)out    ft6   t^»    àtometer    \)i^ 
<èe   t^»    ^^fe^?    ^^^   \teep    ot    eouc\A    \.a    ot    \3eT\^    dttt^'^^'^^    tm^jOTJtàBef., 
tta    àtometer   betxvè    101.7    \X»    oxxà    tta    >\ett\\t    obout    l\'l    T^**,    y*  ^ 
t\ve    \teep    ot    c,o>*cvi    «^uat   \\oi^e   beeix    erecteà    \»Vex\    owr    poet    «rote 
bta    romoAce.    It    ta    certot^    t\\at    t>vta   Yeep    xtoa   oivtvji    buttt    otter 
t>ROt    ot    Ç^tttp    Avitviat.    T'yve    provià   tord    ot    Bouc\n    couati\4    t\\e    \» 
>Bat\«    ot    bta    coatte    to   \>e    erected    txv   boate    tn   tbe    >\op    ot    pto- 
otwt    t\ve    cro\Btv   ot    îroxvce    on   \\ta    \\eoa.,    àtà    \\e    MstaV    to    ào    more 
ond   better    t\voi\    t\ve    aoxjeretfn   \\e    ctotiheà    to    «*cceed? 

Kote    ^.p.iî/^.    -.^-à    "^en   bettevje    tn    tVe    ttme    ot    l^ttttow    de    Lor- 
rta,     tVkot   ttme    ataVed    xuttb    v>tne|or    mode   better    mortor?    l<aa    t\v 
t\\ot    metVod    atttt    empto^ed? 

Xote    5.p.i?,A.    T!>t\ta    pciaaole    mertta    t>ve    moat    aertou»    ottetvttoxv, 
tt    no    tonner    \\ere    concerna    t\\e    Veep    but    t\\e    enttret\\    ot    tV\e  c 
coatte.    Tbe    curtotna    ©t     t\\e    l,ouv)re    ot    ?btttp    Auf\iat    \Bere    not 
doubted    by    tnternot    buttdtn^^a,     ond    tbe    coatte    ot     tbe    \,ou\3re, 
ttke    tbe    coattea    ot    tbe    il    tb    ond    12    tb    oenturtea    vfcofl.    coxftpoaed 
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combination  of  buildinés  Dlaoed  in  reéular  order,  sab.leotin^ 
the  défense  to  the  arrangements  reauired  by  the  habitation, 
the  real  castle  oonstracted  acoordiné  to  a  General  schéma,  aa 
arrangement  entirely  retarninS  to  the  domain  of  architecture. 
Today  ail  thèse  feudal  résidences  are  so  rainous,  that  one 
can  acarcely  obtain  an  exact  idea  of  the  oarts  serviné  for  t 
the  habitation,  the  towers  and  ourtains  are  thioker  than  the 
remainin^  structures,  and  coald  resist  destruction,  leaviné 
us  to  jud^e  of  the  permanent  défensive  arrangements,  withoat 
divine  us  the  détail  of  the  internai  distribution,  or  of  the 
numerous  external  deoendances,  that  orotected  the  body  of  the 
olace.  In  order  to  consider  ^vhat  a  oastle  must  hâve  been  dur- 
iné  the  first  half  of  the  1"^  th  century,  it  is  nocessary  for 
us  to  hâve  recourse  to  descriotions  contained  in  ohronicles 
and  romances;  fortunately  thèse  descriotions^  are   not  wantin^ 
end  tbev  fcie  oftèn  quite  detailed*  One  of  the  most  ancient, 
complète  and  sin^ular  is  that  contained  in  the  first  part  of 
the  Romance  of  the  Rose,  and  'trhich  under  the  name  of  the  cas- 
tle of  Jealousy,  depicts  the  Louvre  of  Philip  Auéust.  None  is 
i??norant  that  the  éreat  tower  or  keep  of  the  Louvre  was  built 
by  that  prince  to  receive  his  treasure  and  at  need  to  serve 
as  a  prison  for  the  ^tate;  ail  fiefs  of  France  were  held  from 
the  tower  of  the  Louvre,  in  ^fhich  the  éreat  vassals  renéered 
homaée,  and  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  kin??,  The  other 
structures  of  that  castle  were  likewise  erected  by  Philip  Aué- 
ust.  But  allow  Williaa  je  Lorris   to  speak.  (Dld  French  Poem. 

p.  122,  123."^ 

Ko\e    \.v.\22.    Romotv   àe    \o    ^ose,     \Derae    381^.. 

Vn   \,eiv^\>\    aaà    ^reoàWv-,    \5u\    \.\,    \8    ivecea»or\>    Xo    a\,\.o\B    poeta    \,o 

Kota    2. p. 123»    luàeeà    \i^'^Q>T^    \Y\e    prVTvcVpo\.    4;0^e    cjx\à    toxo^rà 
\\\e    SeVtxe    >bob    a    \,\.\\\e    cxàoatvceà    \oorV    odop\ed    \,o    ootvXoVn    o    èu- 

Kote.    '?,cP.i2?..    T^xcae    Your    é^otea    voere    aw    exception;     èetvevoWv 
coaWea    xa    \-\\o\    epoc\\    posa^ased    on\\^    one    or    aX   moB\    \\iio    ^.o\es 
vi5\,\\\    «orne    po»tern«.    Bh\,    \\\e    ^ouxare    \J^oa    o    co8\\.e    vn    \\\z    p\,o\t\ 
x\eor    a    |Te.o\    o\.X\|i^,     ax\à    X\\e    tvuwiber    ot    ê.o\ea    \eo8    oaufteà    \i\^    \\\^ 
ex\erna\,    dat^^**-*»     \>va\    Miere    \5er\>,    V^portowX,     anâ    b\^    \V\e    necea 
»V\\)^    Çor    \\\e    BOxsereVèTv    Xi'    rcoeVoe    \.x\    V»\,8    coaXVe    a    ^reoX    oaaew- 
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KoXe  i.v.iî,!.  1ub\.  àe  S.  LouVa,  \)\^  coux\t  Beu^t^ot. 
XoXe  2.^.121.  l,e«  OWm  (,OTà\.nancea> .  Vo\,  i,  p.  A'Vi. 

At  the  end  of  the  13  th  centary  feudalism,  ruined  by  the  o 
crusades,  attacked  in  its  or^anization  by  the  royal  oower,  w 
■j^as   no  longer  in  condition  to  cause  serioas  fears  to  the  mon- 
archy,  nor  sufficiently  rioh  and  indépendant  to  erect  fortres- 
363  like  that  of  Oouoy.  Besides  in  that  eooch  no  lord  could 
oonstruot  nor  even  enlar^e  or  fortify  anew  .a  eastle,  without 
havin^  first  obtained  Dermission  from  his  aovereién.  ^e  find 
in  the  Olim  amoné  other  decress  and  ordinanoes  on  this  matter, 
that  the  bishoo  of  "lèvera  broudht  au  action  aéainst  the  prior 
of  eharite-sar-uoire,  beoause  he  wished  to  erect  a  fortress, 
and  had  himself  been  actioned  by  the  bailiff  of  the  kiné  for 
haviné  simply  reoaired  the  battlements  of  his  own.  3.  Louis 
had  assumed  the  ri^ht  of  ^rantiné  or  refusiné  the  construct- 
ion of  fortresseSf  and  if  he  could  not  overthro'^  ail  that  ex- 
isted  in  his  time  on  the  area  of  his  domains;  and  that  û&ve 
umbra^e  to  him,  at  least  he  claimed  to  prevent  the  érection 
of  nev»  ones:.  and  indeed  one  finds  few  castles  of  importance 
biïilt  from  1240  to  1340,  i.e.,  duriné  that  period  of  the  tre- 
nch monarchy,  that  oroceeds  resolutely  toward  unity  of  power 
and  of  éovernment. 

from  the  aiddle  of  the  14  th  century  on  the  contrary,  we 
see  the  old  castles  reoaired  or  rebuilt,  new  fortresses  erec- 
ed  on  Prench  territory,  under  cover  of  the  troubles  and  disas- 
tera  that  desolated  the  country;  but  then  the  feudal  soirit 
was  modified,  as  well  as  the  customs  of  the  nobility,  and  th- 
èse résidences  take  forms  différent  from  those  chosen  durin^ 
the  reién  of  Philio  Auéust  and  at  the  be^inniné  of  that  of  3» 
Fjouis;  they  became  fortified  palaces,  while  ud  to  the  13  th 
century  castles  were  merely  fortresses  orovided  with  habita, 
tians.  Thèse  very  différent  characteristics  are  very  easily 
seeni  they  hâve  éreat  imoortance  from  the  architectural  ooint 
of  vie»,  and  the  castle  of  Coucy  as  ib  must  hâve  existed  bef- 
ore  the  reconstruction  at  the  end  of  the  14  th  century,  serves 
as  a  transition  between  the  castles  of  the  first  and  second 
kinds;  it  is  no  longer  an  enclosure  containinfî  scattered  hab- 
itations, like  a  fortified  villaç^e  Jominated  by  a  orincely 
fort,  the  keep;  and  it  cannot  either  be  the  oalace,  the  oou^- 
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30  that  T  would  never  reoover  therefrom."  Certainly  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Joinville  »fas  a  éood  nobleman, 
and  that  he  spoke  truth;  but  how  many  others  in  takin^  the 
cross  and  leaviné  their  sub.jeots  to  be  doverned  by  officers 
of  the  kin^,  permitted  theœ  thus  to  pasa  from  an  insupportable 
raie  under  a  less  harassiné  éovernaent  because  less  local  and 
nicher?  The  feudal  lords  oossesBed  .judicial  authority  over  t 
their  aots;  the  royal  bailiffs  were  char^ed  by  Philip  Auéust 
to  reoeive  each  month  at  the  assizes  the  complaints  of  the  k 
kin^'s  sab.jects,  to  name  amon^  the  provosts  a  certain  number 
of  mera  without  yfhom  no  matter  conoerniné  the  cities  could  be 
iecided,  to  supervise  the  maéistrates,  and  thèse  in  the  hands 
of  3.  Loais  were  a  powerfiil  arm  directed  aéainst  the  feudal 
orero^atiT-eg.  That  orince  caused  to  èe  instructed  in  the  Roman 
la»  those,  that  he  destined  for  the  functions  of  bailiffs;  he 
extended  their  powers  outside  the  tribunals  by  charéiné  them 
#ith  the  hiéher  administration,  and  aoon  thèse  men  devoted  t» 
the  royal  cause  openly  attacked  the  judioial  authority  of  the 
barons  by  oreatiné  the  royal  cause,  i.e.,  they  enforced  the 
Drinciple  of  the  kin??,  as  chief  of  the  feudal  É5overnment,  over 
ail  others  had  the  ri^ht  of  .iudéiné  certain  cases,  therefore 
termed  royal  causes.  Riéorously  that  opinion  could  be  sustain- 
ed{  but  it  was  necessary  to  distinéuish  clearly  the  royal  ca- 
ses, with  the  danger  of  seein^  the  kiné  beoome  the  arbiter  in 
ail  disputes'  novr  this  was  never  desired  by  the  bailiffal  pé- 
titions, entreaties,  threats,  nothiné  èould  décide  them  forit; 
every  time  that  they  heard  discussed  in  the  feudal  courts,  t 
that  seemed  to  affect  the  authority  of  the  kiné,  they  interv- 
ened  between  the  parties,  declared  the  cause  a  royal  one,  and 
took  the  décision  into  their  courts.   The  encroachments  of  t 
the  bailiffs  on  the  feudal  .iurisdictions  were  suoported  by  t 
the  parliament,  whioh  in  certain  cases  en.ioined  the  bailiff 
to  enter  on  the  lands  of  the  feudal  lords,  and  to  seize  there 
such  orisoners,  althouéh  thèse  lords  were  hi^h  .iusticiaries, 

and  accordiné  to  law  could  bear  arms  to  oanish  on  their  lan- 

2 
ds  and  fiefs."  By  feudal  la??  the  kiné  could  summon  to  his 

court  the  vassal,  who  had  refused  to  deliver  to  him  a  orison- 
er,  regard  his  refusai  as  a  felcjnious  act,  oronounce  aéainst 
him  the  oenalties  fixed  by  oustom,  but  could  not  send  his  bai- 
liffs ta  serve  yvrits  in  a  lordshio,  that  did  not  beloné  to  him. 
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of  3^  Louis,  the  nobles  ao  lancer  believed  they  woold  be  exp- 
osed  to  them,  and  conseouently  had  neither  ans  nor  horse», 
aor  sfar  equioment;  it  itas  aeoessary  to  borro»;  they  mortéaéed 
their  fiefs  to  the  kiné,  who  was  rioh  and  canld  lend.  At  the 
end  of  the  crusade,  those  ojf  the  lords  surviviné  their  compan- 
ions  in  arms  retarned  so  poor  and  misérable,  that  they  were 
in  no  condition  to  redeem  their  fiefs,  »rhich  then  became  def- 
initely  the  oroperty  of  those,  îfho  had  received  them  as  secu- 
rity^  This  soeoies  of  politioal  asury  seemed  natural  in  the 
time  that  it  oocurred;  the  encroaohnients  of  3.  Louis  vfere  con- 
cealed  by  the  leéality  of  his  purposes?  no  one  woald  hâve  dared 
to  suspect  him  of  an  unjust  matter.  By  the  power  of  his  virt- 
ues,  he  appeared  to  conseorate  even  the  vast  résulta  of  his 
Dolitios. 

3.  Louis  by  means  of  thèse  expéditions  oversea,  not  only  r 
ruined  feudalism  and  deprived  it  of  ita  castles,  but  also  cen- 
tralized  under  his  command  a  numerous  army,  that  on  his  retu- 
rn  and  in  soite  of  his  misfortunes,  he  knew  how  to  use  for  e 
extendin^  the  royal  domain  under  a  reliéious  oretext.  Just  as 
under  the  oretext  of  proteotiné  himself  from  the  menaces  of 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  he  established  a  spécial  éuard 
about  his  oerson,  ifhich  Tday  and  niéht  took  care  diliéently 
to  éuard  his  body,'*  but  which  in  fact  was  far  more  intended 
to  prevent  treaohery  of  the  nobles. 

JolnTille  relates  that  in  leaiin^  for  the  crusade  and  to  d 
prépare  himself,  he  mortéaded  to  his  friends  a  éreat  part  of 
his  domain, "so  that  there  remained  to  him  not  more  than  1200 
livres  of  rent  for  land.*'  Arrived  in  Cyprus,  there  sras  left 
to  him  in  cash  not  over  200  livres  tournois  ($42)  in  ^old  and 
silver,  when  he  had  oaid  his  passade  and  those  of  his  kntiShts. 
3.  Louis  learnin??  this,  sent  for  him  aad  éave  him  300  livres 
tournois  (Il63)  to  continue  in  the  expédition.  At  the  moment 
of  settiné  out  for  the  second  crusade,  "the  ktn?5  of  France  and 
the  kiné  of  Navarre. stron^ly  oressed  me  to  take  the  cross,  a 
and  to  undertake  the  pileJraœaée  of  the  cross.  But  T  reolied 
to  them,  that  while  î  was  beyond  the  sea  or  in  the  service  of 
8od,  the  men  and  officers  of  the  kiné  of  France  had  wronéed 
and  oppressed  my  sub.iects,  so  much  that  I  vas  irnoo/erished  ; 
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after  haviné  delivered  Saiotan^e  from  the  hands  of  the  kin^ 
of  Sni^land  and  of  the  ooant  of  Marche,  finally  after  haviné 
^iven  peaoe  to  his  kiaédom  with  as  maoh  éood  fortune  as  ooar- 
aée,  and  haviné  substituted  actual  for  nominal  sovereiénty. 
In  a  sifflilar  ooourrenoe,  oeaoe,  quiet,  reform  and  order  coald 
originate  the  moat  serions  dangers  in  the  midst  of  an  unqaiet 
and  idle  nobility,  that  already  felt  the  hand  of  the  sovereién 
encroaohiné  on  its  privilèges. 

^urther  ia  the  history  of  nations,  there  is  p,   moral  tenden- 
cy,  to  ifhioh  perhaps  historians  do  not  attaeh  eaou^h  importai- 
oe,  becaase  they  oannot  enter  into  the  private  life  of  indiv- 
iduals,  this  is  weariness.  When  war  ended  and  order  was  rest- 
ored  and  oonseqaently  the  sway  of  the  éovernment,  what  could 
thèse  feadal  lords  do,  shat  up  in  their  castles  and  sarroanded 
by  their  companions  and  mea  at  arms?  If  they  spent  the  days 
in  the  chase  and  the  eveninés  in  enjoyments,  if  they  enterta- 
ined  around  them  oleasant  companions  to  kill  the  time,  then 
they  soon  saw  their  resouroes  expended,  for  t  ev  no  longer  h 
had  the  possible  resouroes  brouéht  to  them  by  the  troubles  a 
and  disorders  of  a  state  of  war.  ^f  more  pradeatly  they  redu- 
ced  their  train,  disoharéed  their  soldiers,  and  resi^ned  them- 
selves  to  live  as  peacefal  proppiétôFs, , their  fortresses  bec- 
aœe  an  insupportable  résidence,  time  for  them  must  be  of  a  1 
lenéth  and  a  hopeless  monotony-,  for  if  some  nobles  in  the  13 
th  century  possesses  a  certain  culture  and  devoted  themselves 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  mind,  the  Êfreat  tna.iority  conceived  no 
othe  1  occupations,  than  those  of  war  and  future  expéditions. 
79ariaa33  then  produced  the  most  extravagant  projects  in  those 
heads  aooustomed  to  the  noisy  life,  to  the  émotions  of  war. 

3.  Louis  had  not  yielded  to  the  armed  and  menaoiné  nobles, 
after  haviné  oomoelled  them  to  sheathe  their  swords,  but  oer- 
haps  did  not  believe  himself  in  condition  to  contest  the  wear- 
iness  and  idleness  of  his  vassals,  to  pnrsae  the  reforms  med- 
itated,  amoni;?  the  jealous  fortresses  by  which  the  soil  was  c 
covered. 

"The  crasades  devoured  a  ^reat  number  of  nobles,  and  resto- 
red  to  the  throne  their  vacant  fiefs^  But  under  no  rei^n  did 
they  contribute  more  to  the  increase  of  the  royal  domain,  than 
tinder  that  of  :^.  Louis,  it  is  easy  to  find  the  reason;  the  c 
crusadea  had  already  become  sliéhtly  out  of  date  in  the  time 
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aée^  he  anderstood  that  oeace  was  for  royalty  a  solvent  for 
aubitioas  feudalisna,  accastomed  to  arins,  alrrays  discontented 
/fhen  it  no  lonéer  had  the  hooe  for  extension;  the  reforms  med - 
itated  by  him  itère  not  yet  suff if ienctly  rooted  in  the  midst 
of  the  oeoDle  to  ODDOse  an  obstacle  to  the  turbulent  soirit 
of  the  lords.  Tt  was  necessary  to  oust  from  their  nests  those 
danéerous  neiéhbors  that  surroanded  the  throne,  to  «rear  out 
their  oo'^er,  to  imoair  their  'Jtealth,  to  secure  this  resuit, 
had  then  the  kins^  of  France  any  means  other  than  the  crusades? 
"Ve  can  soarcely  believe,  that  a  orince  -^ith  suoh  a  mind,  direct, 
.iust  and  enliéhtened,  as  that  of  ^.  Louis,  when  he  undertook 
his  first  exoedition  to  the  ?ast,  had  in  vie'-f  merely  a  oerscn - 
al  aim^  He  could  not  be  ignorant,  that  ia  abandonin^  his  dom- 
ains to  reconauer  the  holy  land,  in  a  time  when  the  soirit  of 
the  crusades  was  no  less  than  Dooalar,  he  was  lea7in^  in  sus- 
oense  the  ?5reat  reforms,  that  he  had  undertaken,  and  that  be- 
fore  ood  he  ?fas  resoonsible  for  the  evils,  that  his  voluntary 
absence  ni^ht  cause  amon^  his  oeocle.  The  kinédom  at  osace, 
the  members  of  the  feudality  be^an  to  stru^j^le  with  each  oth- 
er; this  was  Dermanent  civil  war,  a  return  to  barbarism;  to 
désire  to  ODOOse  by  force  the  oretensions  of  the  rfreat  vassals 
was  to  orovoke  new  coalitions  aéainst  tlae  crown.  To  carry  th- 
èse Dowerful  rivais  far  from  France  was  for  the  monarchy  in 
the  1'^  th  century  the  sole  means  of  thorou^hly  imoairin^  feu- 
dalism,  and  for  reduciné  those  imoreénable  fortresses  seated 
.iust  on  the  steos  of  the  throne.  Had  ^.  Louis  been  surrounded 
only  by  vassals  of  the  teœper  of  lord  de  Joinville,  it  is  do- 
ubtful  that  he  would  hâve  undertaken  his  crusades;  but  the 
moral  ascendant  that  he  had  acquired,  his  attemots  in  monarch- 
ioal  Government  oerhaps  could  not  hâve  broken  the  feudal  all- 
iance, if  he  had  not  oocupied  and  at  the  saaie  time  ruined  the 
nobility  by  thèse  distant  expéditions.  3.  Louis  had  for  hims- 
elf  the  expérience  acauired  by  his  predecessors,  and  each  cr- 
usade,  whatever  its  resalt,  had  been  durin^  the  11  th  aid  12 
th  centuries  a  cause  of  the  décline  of  feudalism,  a  means  for 
the  sovereif^n  to  extend  the  monarchioal  po'-fer.  What  time  did 
3.  Louis  choose  for  his  exoedition?  Tt  was  after  havin^  van- 
auished  the  armed  coalition,  at  the  head  of  which  «ras  found 
the  oount  of  Brittany,  after  havin^  proteoted  the  lands  of 
the  count  of  Ohanopaéne  from  the  lords  leagJued  ac^ainst  him. 
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bat  ^hicb  received  aooording  to  merit  a  more  or  less  coasider- 
abls  Dortion  of  land  under  the  title  of  fief;  onoe  ooasera  of 
that  fraction  of  the  lord' 3  domain,  they  built  their  manor  h 
hoases,  i.e.,  fortified  houaes  withéut  keeo  or  towers,  and  t 
thas  lived  as  oroprietors  of  the  3oil,  haviné  onèy  some  dati- 
es  toward  the  lord,  lendiné  hiia  their  aid  and  that  of  their 
men  in  case  of  war,  and  renderin^  hoiafe  to  him.  By  orolonéind 
a  State  of  war,  each  feudal  lord  then  had  the  hooe  of  increas- 
iné  his  doaain  at  the  expense  of  his  neiéhbors,  of  auémentin^ 
the  fiefs  oertainin^  to  the  castle,  and  of  sarroundiné  himaelf 
«ith  a  ^reat  namber  of  vassals  disoosed  to  suoport  him. 

GcxatXe  ot  Coucvs  N-a  o«»umt4  \o^\5e  \oV.en  ^rom  \\\e  aVàe  ot  ^>^« 
o\vcx>e\,  meareat  \\\e  ex\\r<n\ce.  Ox\  \,\\e  r\,|\\t  \,»  seetv  \\\e  V.eep  mi 
Mi\,X\\  \X2,    posterxx  axvà.  à.ra«X)r\.(i|e-,  \.t\  \\\e  \,V\N,rà  pXone  xa  \\ve 
prVTvc\-p<v\  ^o\e  ciivà  W^e  cVrcuXar  vcq\V\  Vu  \\kz    X'^'''^^    p\,OT\e  Va 

coxiereà  écv\,\.eT\^  ot  ^"^e  c\,rcu\oT  cur\a\-x\, 

37  his  conauests,  Philip  Au^ust  oould  larçJelv  satisfy  that 
hierarchy  of  ambitioas  men,  and  althouéh  he  lost  no  occasion 
Dresented  for  unitiné  the  fiefs  to  the  royal  domain,  for  div- 
idias  them  and  for  diminishin^  the  political Urnoortanoe  of  t 
the  éPeat  cassais,  by  makin^  the  fiefs  direotly  deoenient  on 
the  crown,  yet  in  dyin^  he  left  a  ^ood  number  of  lords,  whose 
DOifer  could  ^ive  umbrac^e  to  9  soverei^n  havin^  less  strenç^lth 
and  less  aotivity  to  disolay..  îf  Philio  Aa^ast  had  lived  ten 
years  lonéer,  and  could  hâve  éoverned  his  orovinces  in  entire 
oeace,  it  is  diffioalt  to  know  ^hat  he  coald  bave  done  to  oc- 
caoy  the  aaibition  of  the  éreat  vassals  of  the  orown,  and  hc* 
he  oould  hâve  undertaken  to  sappress  that  ooiver,  «'hioh  oould 
believe  itself  now  a  rival  of  the  increasiné  royal ty.  The  sh- 
ort reién  of  Louis  VITI  was  aéain  filled  by  -/jars;  but  durin^ 
the  minority  of  Louis  TX  a  coalition  of  the  ^reat  vassals  ca- 
me near  destroyin^  the  work  of  Philio  Au^ust.  ^ortunate  circ- 
umstanoes,  a  division  of  the  allies,  the  ability  of  the  moth- 
er  of  the  kint^,  saved  the  cro-^n;  contests  ceased  and  the  roy- 
al Dower  aooeared  to  be  strenéthened  anew. 

3ne  side  of  the  character  of  .^.  Louis,  that  one  cannot  adm- 
ire too  much,  is  the  oerfect  knowled^e  of  the  time  and  of  the 
men  amoné  fhom  he  lived;  Nith   a  mind  much  in  aivance  of  his 
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inis  enormous  keep,  surrounded  by  hiéh  straotures  of  severe 
aDDearance,  must  seem  contracted  and  dark,  as  laay  be  jiidded  by 
the  7iew  ^iven.(l9)."  Ail  was  colossal  in  this  fortresa;  alt- 
hoaéh  executed  with  éreat  care,the  construction  has  somethiné 
rade  and  3a7aâe,  that  belittles  the  men  of  our  tiie.  It  aeems 
that  the  inhabitants  of  this  feudal  reaidence  must  beloné  to 
a  race  of  liants,  for  everythin^  for  customary  use  is  at  a 
scale  suoerior  to  that  admitted  today.  The  steos  of  the  stairs 
(■^e   are  soeakin^  of  the  structures  of  the  13  th  centary),  the 
,sill3  of  the  ooeninés  in  the  battleaients,  and  the  benches  are 
iïiade  for  men  above  the  ordinary  hei^ht.  Did  ?n^uerrand  TTÎ,  a 
fowerfal  lord  with  fierce  manners,  an  intreoid  '.varrior,  dési- 
re to  imoress  by  this  aocearance  of  more  than  human  stren^th, 
or  did  he  form  the  éarrison  of  selected  men?  We  cannot  décide 
this.  But  in  erectin^  his  castle,  he  certainly  thou^ht  of  man- 
ninf5  it  with  liants.  This  lord  al?irays  had  fifty  kni<?hts  with 
him,  which  éives  a  number  of  at  least  five  handred  men  at  arms 
in  ordinary  times.  Mot  less  numerous  a  éarrison  was  reauired 
to  ^uard  the  castle  and  the  lo,Yer  court.  The  cellars  and  vast 
storchoaaes,  that  still  exist  beneath  the  éround  stories  of 
the  buildings  of  the  castle  allovred  the  stora^e  of  orovisions 
for  more  than  a  year,  assuminé  a  ^arrison  of  a  thousand  men. 
In  the  13  th  century  a  feudal  lord  oossessiné  a  similar  fort- 
res3  and  with  wealth  sufficient  to  surrouad  himself  with  such 
a  number  of  men  at  arms,  and  to  suooly  them  with  munitions  a 
and  provisions  duriné  a  sieôe  of  a  year,  could  defy  ail  the 
armies  of  his  time.  Now  the  lord  of  Coucy  was  not  the  only 
vassal  of  the  kiné  of  1^'rance,  whose  power  was  to  be  feared. 
The  rude  labors  of  the  rei^n  of  Philio  Auéust  not  only  éave 
vivid  splendor  ts  the  crown  of  ffranci,  but  ^ave  him  the  adv- 
antaôe  of  ocoupyiné  without  interruption  his  nobolity,  to  wh- 
om  war  was  life.  Always  keot  on  the  alert  by  the  activity  and 
ambition  of  Philip  Auéust,  who  had  to  conquer  rich  orovinces, 
to  stru^éle  aéainst  enemies  as  Dowerful  as  himself,  but  less 
obstiaate  and  less  skilful,  feudalism  lost  its  leisure  and  in 
assistin^  that  ^reat  prince,  found  a  means  of  enriohinf?  and 
increasiné  its  domains,  in  leadiné  him  the  suoDort  of  its  arms, 
it  aus^mented  the  royal  power,  but  it  had  no  reason  to  regret 
its  services^  Tt  must  be  recalled  that  most  feudal  lords  were 
surroundel  by  a  certain  niimber  of  kniéhts,  who  were  not  oaid. 
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are  ooened  ia  the  halls,  that  are  fupther  acooipanied  by  pri- 
7ies.(Art.  Prives).  One  will  note  that  the  «findiné  stairs  do 
not  asoend  from  the  bottom,  but  are  interruoted  above  the  sec- 
ond story,  to  take  the  other  side  of  the  entranoe  to  the  toyfer. 
This  is  a  common  arrangement  in  towers  of  that  epoch,to  avoid 
treason  and  to  oomoel  persona  desiriné  to  asoeod  to  the  para- 
oet  to  oass  throuéh  one  of  the  halls.  This  ?fas  a  means  for 
makiné  supervision  easy  and  for  reooéniziné  the  men  of  the  û 
éarrison,  who  ascended  to  the  oaraoet  for  service;  for  the  d 
oaraoets  of  the  curtains  bein??  only  accessible  from  the  towers, 
the  stairs  of  the  towers  oonseqaently  served  ail  the  upper  dé- 
fenses, '^e  hâve  represented  at  3  (Fi^.  17)  the  movable  bridde 
olacin^  the  ^reat  hall  in  communication  with  the  covered  way 
of  the  lower  court  at  the  south  side.  If  by  scaliné  the  enen^jr 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  covered  way  H  of  the  outer  cir- 
calar  curtain,  it  was  neoessary  for  him  to  force  the  door  I 
or  the  ^ate  K  to  oenetrate  iato  the  castle.  The  oosts  establ- 
ished  at  A  or  L  threw  him  over  the  oarapet  or  into  the  ditch 
behind  the  wall.  The  Dost  A  served  the  terrace  M  with  battle- 
ments  above  the  ^ate,  .iust  as  the  oost  L  served  the  covered 
^allery  N  commandin^  the  noovable  bridée  3.  As  for  the  keep, 
in  the  second  story  it  ooened  to  the  covered  éallery  of  the 
curtain  by  a  movable  bridge  0,  but  Dassin^  throu^h  the  éuard- 
room  L.  With  défenses  so  well  desiéned,  no  surorise  was  to  be 
feared,  however  little  the  ^arrison  of  the  castle  was  fully 
acquainted  with  the  numerous  turns,  the  resoucces  offered  by 
thèse,  and  that  they  should  éuard  with  some  care.  A  birdseye 
View  (I3),taken  from  the  side  of  the  lower  court,  will  make 
clear  the  internai  and  external  arrangements  of  the  castle  of 
Goiicy* 

BasWmetvta  àe  Çrarice.'"  "«e  \\Q\De  v^pr^^exv\^à  ci  porWon  o^  \V\e 
det €''^«^•^e•  èaWerVe»  \n  pVoce  at  t\\e  \opB  ©t  ^^^  V.eep  o^rvà  ot  "^ 

It  must  be  recoénized  that  a  lonf*  stay  in  g  castle  of  this 
importance  must  be  very  dreary,  oarticalarly  before  the  modi- 
fications made  in  the  14  th  century,  changes  evidently  caused 
with  the  intention  of  renderin^  the  ocouDation  of  this  résid- 
ence Isss  shut  in  and  more  oonvenient.  The  court,  shadowed  by 
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at  B  beiné  the  keeo  with  its  enclosiné  wall.  One  will  find  in 
Art.  Donjon  the  desoriotion  of  this  maénificent  structare.  At 
^  i3  the  ohaoel,  orientated  and  broadl?  cojnceived,  exeouted 
.fith  aneaualed  Grandeur,  if  «fe  jud^e  by  the  fragments  of  mul- 
lions  of  the  ^rindows  scattered  on  the  érouad;  at  D  is  the  ^r- 
eat  hall  of  the  tribunal,  called  that  of  the  kniéhts,  beoause 
one  see3  in  the  niches  the  statues  of  the  nine  kni^hts.  Tno 
fireolaoes  warm  the  hall,  stronély  liéhted  at  its  southern 
end  by  a  s^reat  ^lass  window  opened  in  the  sSable.  '*^ooden  carce- 
entry  îfith  a  painted  vaalt  of  boards  covered  the  hall.  At  g 
is  the  hall  of  the  nine  Prassians  (?),  whose  figures  .fere  sc- 
ulotured  in  the  round  on  the  mantle  of  the  fireolaoe.  A  boud- 
oir ?   is  taken  from  the  thiokness  of  the  curtain  and  aGoomoa- 
nies  this  hall;  that  roon  is  li^hted  by  a  lare^e  and  .^ide  win- 
dow  lookin^  out  on  the  country  toward  Moyon,  and  was  certain- 
ly  the  most  cleasant  oart  of  the  castle;  it  -.ras  warmed  by  a 
little  fireolace  and  ele^antlv  covered  by  a  small  cross  vault. 

The  last  structures  date  from  the  end  of  the  14  th  century; 
one  sees  oerfectly  how  they  .fere  added  to  the  older  buildings; 
how  to  render  them  more  habitable,  the  ourtains  were  raised  a 
story  hiéher;  for  in  the  oriniitive  construction,  thèse  certa- 
inly  did  not  reaoh  a  hiéh  level,  leavin^  to  the  five  towers 
a  éreater  domination,  and  the  buildings  for  habitation  had  a 
giuch  lésa  imoortance.  siroiB  the  time  of  3n^uerrand  III,  the 
actual  habitation  of  the  lord  sfas  the  keep;  but  when  the  feu- 
dal  custoiES,  ho^ever  rude  they  were,  became  in  the  country 
élevant  and  refined  about  the  end  of  the  14  th  century,  this 
keep  must  apoear  very  gloomy,  âark  and  inconvénient,  the  lords 
of  Coucy  then  built  those  eleéant  structures  ooeniné  on  the 
country,  fortifyin^  them  accordiné  to  the  method  of  that  epoch. 
îhe  keeo  and  its  curtain,  the  four  an^le  towers,  the  lovver  part 
of  the  curtains,  the  substracture  of  the  ^reat  hall,  the  ^ro- 
und of  the  entrance  and  the  chapel,  as  well  as  the  enclosure 
of  the  lower  court,  belon^  to  the  orimitive  construction  of 
the  castle  of  Coucy  under  Snë^uerrand  III. 

Thèse  four  towers  merit  a  few  words.  gach  champer  above  the 
^round  story  is  internally  cornoosed  of  six  sides  vrith  reoess- 
es,  some  of  >»hioh  are  oierced  by  embrasures.  Thèse  rooms  are 
vaulted  and  the  niches  alternate  in  each  story,  the  solids  b 
beincî  over  the  voids  and  vice  versa.fArt.  Tour).  Rlreolaces  a 
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Coucy  still  stands,  and  bas  renaained  oae  of  the  most  imDOsin^ 
iïiarvels  of  the  feudal  epoch.   If  to  time  alone  had  been  left 
the  task  of  destroyiné  the  feudal  résidence  of  the  lords  of 
Ooucy,  ne   should  still  see  today  theae  enormous  stractares  in 
ail  their  orimitive  splendor,  for  the  materials  of  excellent 
auality  hâve  suffered  no  ohanée;  the  buildings  were  oonoeived 
in  a  manner  to  endure  eternally,  and  the  internai  oaintinés 
in  sheltered  olaoes  are  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  .iust  been  ex- 
scated. 

Kote    i.p.iW.    ft    8>\ort    Wme    a^l^oe,    t\\e    H^n\e\,er    o^    State    oxMi 
ot    t\\e    lî^ouae    ot    t\\e    l>m\>eror    (,Kapo\,eoT\    \\\^    *o\)e    oràere,     \,\vot 
tYveae    re»o\.tv»    aY\o\i\à    \)e    pre«erx>ed,    anà    exca\3  0t\0T\»    ft\vo\x\.ài    \ie 
\J.1^à.€'TXoV.^n .    T>\ese    xdovVe   \jiere    cownenceà    \xi\àer    \>\e    ft\x\)eT>3\«\.otv 
ot    tVxe    (î0TKm\s8\,0Tv    o^    ^VatortcaV    )4ou\i\^ex\ta,     oi\d    «VW    8a\>e    ^rom 
\o\o\,    r\j.\x\    \,\\e   coaWe   o(    Couc>^,     at^à.   p^r1^^i\,    '^,\^    reco\ier\^    o^    \ 
X\\e    o\à    orr oxv|eflieA\a    o^    êreot    \.Tvteres\    ^or    \,\ve    art    of    to'f^^t" 
\,cat\OA    ot    t\\e   ik\,àà\e    oèea. 

t\\e    \,A\.er\or«    oX    t^^e    ■topera    ot    t\\e   co«\,\e    o^    Co\xc\^    are    o^    ^v- 
ecvt    \,T\\ere8\,    ax\d    xne    a\\o\\,    \\ox>e    occo.b\otv    \o    speaV    o^    t\xew    \,t\ 
kr\,    Çe\,n\uTe, 

3o   far   as  on©  oan   reco^nize   in   the  oatual   condition,    the   o 
castle  of  Coucy   has   foundations   intersected  by  numerous   larée 
subterranean   passades,    that   seem  to   hâve   been   systematically 
arran^ed   to  establish  concealed   communications  between  ail 
oarts  of  the  internai  défense  and   the  exterior.    Tradition   even 
^oes   30  far  as   to   state  that  one  of  thèse  subterranean   cassa- 
tes,   whose  entrance   is  seen   in   the   ^reat  cellars  under  the 
résidence  buildings   M,    extends   throu^h   the  hills  and  valleys 
to   the  abbey  of  Premontre.    We  are  far  frora   ^uaranteein^  the 
fact,    since  similar  leéends   are  attached   to   the  ruins  of  ail 
castles  of   the  middle  aées   in   Prance;    but   it   is  certain   that 

on   ail   sides   in   the  courts   are   oerceived   the   ooenini^s   of   vaul- 

2 
ted   éalleries,    that  are  noir  filled   with   rabbish^ 

i<ote    2. p. 112,.    I^e    Y\ope^aoox\    \o    dlsco\3er    ond    to    cVeor    \ir\e    \eV\- 
o\e    ot    tVve    auXiterr  anearv    poBao|ee    o^    Soucv,,     oxvà.    \o    \)e    o\)\e    Xo 
ao\^    \\\e    \.08t    \»OTà    on    \\\\,b    \\.\\,\.e    Vno«>n    port    o^    t  or\\,^  \co\\,ot\ 
\,x\    \\\e    13    \>\    cet\turi^. 

fie   ^ive    (17)    the   olan   of    the   second!    ?!tory   of   the   castle   of 
Coucy.    At   A   are   seen    the   barracks    olaced   near   the    entrance. 
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ot   the  external  àitch  he  saoceeded  in  minin^  the  foot  of  the 
outer  ciroular  sfall,  he  foand  the  subterranean  éallery  oocup- 
ied;  this  sap  could  nowise  weaken  this  yrall,  for  one  will  note 
that  thia  subterranean  éallery  is  within  a  slooe,  a  3ubstruc- 
ture,  behind  whioh  the  masonry  of  the  wall  remains  intact. 

tee^^Vi     oèo'v.Tvô    "l\ve    \o\î>er    GO\xr\,     xu    cage    \,Y\a\    \aere    \,o'\<.^(\    oe'o- 

3f  ail  the  défenses  of  the  castle  of  Coarcy,  the  keeo  is  m 
much  the  stron^est  and  best  treated.  That  fine  atruoture  mer- 
its  spécial  stndy,  that  we  shall  elacidate  in  Art.  Don.ion. 

The  tOï^erg  and  keeos  of  the  castle  of  Coucy  are  furnished 
in  their  apoer  oarts  with  oro.iectin^  stone  corbels  intended 
to  reoeive  the  ;^ooden  défensive  éalleries.  (  Art.  Hoard).  At  t 
the  end  of  the  14  th  centary,  the  ^reat  hall  and  the  résidence 
buildings  ¥  were  rebuilt,  as  well  as  the  uooer  stories  of  thœ 
$?ate;  larder  ooeninés  were  oieroed  in  the  exterior,  and  the 
curtains  received  maohicolations  ^ith  oaraoets  of  stone  aocor- 
diné  to  the  System  of  that  time,  anstead  of  the  consoles  with 
défensive  ^alleries  of  wood.  The  other  oarts  of  the  castle  r 
remained  as  Snéuerrand  ITT  had  left  them^ 

It  was  only  duriné  the  commotions  of  the  fronde,  that  this 
maénif icent  nobleman's  résidence  was  entirel  ravaéed.  Its  ûov- 
ernor,  Hébert  by  name,  '^as  saramoned  by  cardinal  Mazarin  to  s 
surrender  the  olace  to  marshal  d'Sstree,  éovernor  of  Laon.  Hé- 
bert havin^  resisted  that  demand  on  the  oretext  of  contrary 
orders  left  him  by  kiné  Louis  XIIT,  sieée  was  laid  to  the  city 
on  May  10,  l6S2,  which  was  soon  taken;  then  some  time  afterw- 
ard  the  éarrison  of  the  castle  saw  itself  comoelled  to  capit- 
ulate.  Cardinal  Mazarin  immediately  caused  the  fortifications 
to  be  dismantled^  Metezau,  son  of  the  enéineer  that  construct- 
ed  the  dike  of  Rochelle,  was  the  man  that  the  cardinal  sent  to 
OOuoy  to  complète  the  îfork  of  destruction.  By  means  of  mines, 
he  blew  ud  the  front  oortion  of  the  wall  outside  the  keeo  and 
most  of  the  other  towers,  burned  the  buildinés  of  the  castle 
and  made  it  uninhabitable..  -inoe  then  the  inhabitants  of  Coucy 
antil  recently  did  not  oease  takiné  from  the  enclosure  of  the 
castiè  the  stones,  that  they  needed  for  buildinc?  their  houses, 
and  this  loné  destruction  oomoleted  the  work  of  Mazarin.  Yet 
in  soite  of  thèse  causes  of  ruin,  the  masa  of  the  castle  of 
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court  to  the  covered  way  at  the  too  of  the  outer  wall  by  the 
staira  V  near  the  entrance  of  tbe  keeo.  nommunioation  from  %^ 
the  halls  ?  was  by  meana  of  a  stairs  to  the  bottoïc  of  the  di- 
toh.behind  this  oircalar  wall,  and  with  the  exterior  by  a  dos- 
tern  oierced  at  X  and  farnished  #ith  foldiné  leaves,  machioo- 
lations  and  portoillis,  oorresoondiné  to  a  second  oostern  Y" 
with  drawbridée  ooeniné  on  the  slooe  and  masked  by  the  tower. 
5.  A  lower  oassaée  J'    was  co7ered  by  a  half  tunnel  vault  and 
Dierced  at  the  le/el  of  the  bottom  of  the  ditoh,  folloifiné  t 
the  oircamference  of  the  cartain,  and  was  evidently  desi^ned 
to  stoD  the  work  of  miners,  like  car  éalleries  of  oermanent 
coantermines  arranéed  iinder  the  fronts  of  curtains  and  basti- 
ons. Ta  this  subterranean  éallery  at  X"was  found  an  excellent 
soriné  at  the  level  of  the  éround  for  the  use  of  the  kitchen. 
At  ïï  are  Dri7ies  made  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  for  the  K 
éuard  ôf  tàat  enclosure  and  the  men  in  the  kitchens^  At  Z  if  as 
a  hall  with  a  wooden  stairs,  that  oould  easily  be  destroyed, 
which  connected  the  subterranean  éallery  with  the  uooer  cover- 
ed éallery.  The  little  stairway  G  ooeniné  into  the  hall  ?  ser- 
ved  the  portcullis  and  mabhicolations  of  the  postern  X.  The 
lower  subterranean  éallery  X'^  was  itself  connected  with  the 
stairs  Q  servin^  the  uooer  works  of  the  ^,ate.  Tf  the  besieéer 
had  taken  the  oostern  X  (which  was  difficulté  since  it  was 
neoessary  to  pass  the  first  éate  Y  under  the  oro.ieotiles  cast 
froBB  the  upper  part  of  the  ciroular  outer  wall  and  the  battle- 
ments  opened  on  the  wall  J,  to  force  two  foldin^  doors  and>^ 
face  the  maohilooations) ,  hs  found  himself  faoins?  a  Dortcull- 
is  ooeniné  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  next  the  outer  circular 
curtain,  havinç?  at  his  left  tbe  ironed  door  closiné  the  bott- 
om of  the  stairway  of  the  kitchen,  and  stopped  in  the  lower 
^allery  X'  by  the  sorinf?  X",  which  is  an  actual  well  in  a  dark 
cellar.  Tf  he  forced  the  portcullis,  he  oenetrated  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  internai  ditch  V ,  which  is  paved  and  without  com- 
raanication  with  the  éround  of  the  court;  beaten  by  the  upper 
défenses  of  the  keec,  that  cast  projectiles  on  bim  from  a  he- 
i^ht  of  197  ft.  and  from  the  covered  way  on  the  curtain,  he 
was  lost,  the  more  3o  that  the  men  occuoyin^  this  covered  ^al- 
lery  could  descend  the  stairs  Z,  oass  into  the  subterranean 
fiallery  X',  cross  the  sorin^  on  a  plank,  and  eut  off  his  ret- 
reat  by  retakin?^  the  oostern  behinl  him.  If  from  the  bottom 


Sniinerraad  TTI.  Sommanication  from  the  city  to  the  lower  court 
was  only  by  a  ôate  ODenintf'iato  the  city  and  defeaded  aéainst 
it  bv  tvfo  small  towers.   The  lower  court  was  orotected  by  the 
keep  B,  which  dominated  ita  entire  periieter  and  its  raaoarts 
iFlanked  by  ths  two  towers  0  D  of  the  castle.  A  ditoh  6'>.6  ft. 
y«ride  seoarates  the  castle  froin  the  lower  court.  A  sinéle  brid- 
ge at  ^.  thrown  over  this  ditoh  ^ave  entrance  to  tée  castle; 
it  was  oomposed  of  isolated  oiers  with  two  wooden  drawbridées 
defended  by  two  advanced  ^ates  ^,'  ,  ^",    and  two  éuardhouses  ?, 
?'    est  on  oiers  so  as  to  lea7e  the  bottom  of  the  ditoh  free. 
The  ^ate  at  3  had  double  oortcullises  and  foldin^  leaves.  This 
^ate  ooened  into  a  loné  vaulted  oassaée,  easily  defended  and 
that  mast  hâve  had  machicolations.  At  both  aides  of  this  corr- 
idor were  arranéed  éuardrooms  H,  vaulted  and  able  to  contain 
namerous  oosts..  Above  rose  a  barrack  in  several  stories  domi- 
nation the  f5ate  and  joininé  the  curtain  I-  Prom  the  entrance 
corridor  one  entered  the  court  K  of  the  castle  surrounded  by 
buildings  adjoinin^  the  curtains.  At  L   were  found  service  bu- 
ildings, vaulted  in  the  éroiand  story,  surmounted  by  two  stor- 
ies; at  M  the  résidence  acartments  in  three  stories  at  the  si 
side  of  the  castle  least  accessible  from  outside,  and  served 
by  the  érand  stairway  M';  at  M  were  tast  storerooms,  vaulted 
in  the  éround  story  (cellars)  with  cellars  beneath  covered  by 
DOinted  tunnel  vaults,  The  storehoase  ^   suDoorted  in  the  seo3nd 
story  the  éreat  hall  liéhted  from  the  exterior.  At  3  is  the 
basement  of  the  chaoel,  whioh  in  the  second  story  found  itself 
on  a  level  with  the  éreat  hall.  The  kitchens  were  Fèffy;^ibr0ba- 
bly  plaoed  at  P  with  a  spécial  stairway  P'  communicatiné  witii 
the  cellars;  they  possessed  a  private  court  at  R,  reached  by 
passiné  beneath  the  chapel,  whose  éround  story  reoDained  open. 
The  towers  C;  D,  3,  T  possessed  two  stories  of  cellars  and  t 
three  stories  of  halls  above  éround,  without  countiné  the  sto- 
ry of  the  roofs.  As  one  will  note,  thèse  Project  very  stron^- 
ly  from  the  curtains, so  as  to  flank  them  well.  Thèse  towers 
are  not  less  than  59  ft.  diaœeter  outside  and  about  IIS  ft. 
heisJht  above  éround  outside,  are  nothiné  beside  the  keeo,  that 
13  101.7  ft.  outside  by  210  ft.  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch 
to  the  crown.  Besides  its  ditch  this  keep  oossesses  a  circalar 
outer  enclosure  or  C3rtain,  that  protects  it  a^ainst  the  exte- 
rior  next  the  lower  ooart.  Ine   asoended  from  the  ^round  fl|(^  the 
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Sobain,  Assis,  Marie,  Père,  ^olembray,  etc.  His  indomitable 
soirit  and  indeoendent  charaoter  vfere  stimalated  by  immease 
«ealth;  for  a  moment  this  vassal  thoaéht  of  layinê  hands  on 
the  crown  of  France;  but  his  serious  consDiraoy  and  am^itioas 
orojects  were  bafflêd  bf  the  adroit  ©olitico  of  queen  Blaûcbp^ 
'*ho  kneif  how  to  remove  from  the  feudal  coalition  one  of  its 
Bost  Dosrerful  suoDorts,  the  count  of  Champa^ne^  Lord  de  Coaoy 
*as  soon  obliéed  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  between  the  hands 
of  the  kin^,  who  did  not  wish  to  remember  his  orojects.  It  is 
to  the  eDOch  of  the  ambitioue  orojects  of  înéaerrard  TII,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  refer  the  construction  of  the  maénfficent 
castle,  whose  colossal  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  castle 
of  Coucy  mast  hâve  been  built  7ery  raoidly,  as  «Yell  as  tèe  e 
eaclosure  of  the  adjacent  city  from  1225  to  1230.  The  charaot- 
er of  the  sculotare  and  mouldiâés  as  wsll  as  the  construction 
does  not  oermit  it  to  be  assiigaad  to  an  earlier  or  a  more  re- 
cent  eooch. 

The  castle  of  Coucy  is  no  longer  an  enclosure  flanked  by 
baildinés  arran^ed  by  chance;  it  is  a  vast  édifice,  conceived 
as  a  whole  and  ereoted  at  a  sinéle  effort,  under  a  oowerful 
will  and  by  céans  of  vast  resouroes.  Its  site  is  admirably 

chosen,  and  its  défenses  are  arranéed  with  an  art  of  whioh 

2 
the  desoriotion  oan  ^ive  but  a  feeble  idea. 

kvX,    ^rc\\\.tec\ur»  .iJi\,\\\a\,Te,  y\.|.  20, 

Built  on  the  end  of  a  olateau  of  very  irreéular  form,  the 
castle  of  Coucy  dominâtes  the  very  steep  slooes,  that  rise  ab 
about  164  ft.  above  a  rich  valley  terminated  at  the  northw- 
est  by  the  city  of  ^oyon  and  at  the  north-northeast  by  that 
of  Chauny;  it  covers  an  area  of  nearly  2.5  acres.  Between  the 
city  and  castle  is  a  vast  fortified  lower  court,  .vhose  area  o 
(7.S  acres)  is  at  least  thrioe  that  oocaoie^  by  the  castle. 
This  lovrer  court  contained  halls  safficiently  extensive,  of 
^hich  traces  remain  visible  today,  enriched  by  columns  and  c 
carved  caoitals,  with  cross  vaults,  stables  and  an  orientated 
chapel  shown  at  A  on  oar  olan  of  the  ^round  story  (16).  This 
ohaoel  was  evidently  of  an  eoooh  orecedin^  the  structures  of 
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erectin^  nen   structures,  suoh  as  ohaœbers,  ohaoels,  kitchens, 
that  at  first  were  soattered  hère  and  there  in  the  area  of  t 
the  enolosure.  T^heo  a  certain  number  of  thèse  buildings  had 
thus  been  aoDroDriated  or  created,  they  i»ere  sacoessively  coBt- 
nected  by  covered  oassaées  (aleia)  built  of  wood,  sometimes 
in  the  form  of  open  oortioos,  but  more  freouently  closed  at 
the  sides.  Thèse  buildings  were  thrown  into  tht  Éiddle  of  the 
enclosure  leavin?^  the  défenses  free,  as  would  be  a  city  or  7 
village  enclosed  by  îialls-  In  the  13  th  oentary  the  services 
»^ere  more  connected  to  the  enclosure  itself,  which  the  inter- 
nai structure  aided  in  strenf^thenin^;  only  then  SDie&rf  the 
castle  with  any  architectural  similarity,  the  precedin<?  estab- 
lishments beiné  only  défenses  more  or  less  stroné  and  extend- 
ed,  enclosin^  habitations  and  service  buildings  of  every  nat- 
ure and  of  very  différent  dimensions  with  no  idea  of  an  enti- 
rety.  The  1"^  th  century  saw  maénificent  castles  erected,  that 
added  to  their  auality  of  fortress  that  of  âa^nificent  résid- 
ences abundantly  orovided  with  their  services  and  ail  reauir- 
ed  for  the  life  of  a  lord  livin^  in  the  midst  of  his  domain, 
surrounded  by  a  little  court  an^  a  ^arrison. 

After  3.  Louis  feudalism  waned;  it  was  absorbed  by  royalty 
on  the  one  hand,  and  encroached  on  by  the  oeocle  on  the  other ; 
the  édifices  that  it  epected  naturally  felt  this  oolitical  s 
situation-  they  arose  on  the  soil  where  they  resumed  influence; 
they  are  rarer  or  ooorer  where  the  royal  oower  and  the  nation- 
al oréanization  became  stronéer  and  oréanized.  At  the  death 
of  PhiliD  Au^ust  in  1223  feudalism,  that  had  aided  that  prince 
in  reanitiné  under  the  crown  the  finest  orovinces  of  France, 
found  itself  rich  and  oowerfu,;  after  the  example  of  the  kin^ 
30me  éreat  vassals  had  aoquired  a  number  of  fiefs,  either  by 
alliances  or  as  the  price  of  their  services,  or  because  of  the 
rain  of  nobles,  who  had  lost  ail  duriaf?  the  crusades  of  the 
12  th  century»  Durin^  the  first  years  of  the  minority  of  3. 
Louis  as  ail  know,  there  was  forraed  a  formidable  leaéue  aéai- 
nst  the  crown  of  France,  ^^uarded  by  a  woman  still  youné  and 
not  saspectei  of  f^reat  political  oualities-  Amonc^  the  vassals 
of  the  crown  of  France  leaéued  aéainst  the  infant  kinf?,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  wap  Fnc^uerrand  TTT,  lord  of  Goucy,  ^1. 
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built  in  a  certain  order,  and  that  they  are  fixed  lodéinés. 
Tt  appears  that  in  the  13  th  oentury  the  habits  of  the  lords 
and  of  their  men  *?ere  more  civllized,  and  that  they  demanded 
arrangements  less  barbarie  than  those  aooepted  until  then. 
'.Ve  see  hou  little  importance  fixed  lodéinés  still  had  in  oas- 
tle  Gaillard,  a  résidence  of  the  sovereién  ereoted  at  the  end 
of  the  12  th  centary.  One  can  soarcely  anderstand  how  a  ^arr- 
ison  of  several  hundred  men  oould  live  in  that  small  area,  al- 
most  exclusively  occaoied  by  the  défenses.  The  soldiers  must 
sleep  at  random  in  the  towers  and  under  some  sheds  attached  t 
to  the  walls. 

In  Snéland  »here  written  dooaments  abound  relatiné  to  the 
old  habitations  of  nobles,  one  finds  oroofs  of  this  ohanée  m 
made  in  the  13  th  century.  At  that  eoooh  the  fortified  royal 
Dalaoes  reoeive  numerous  additions  of  civil  buildinés  erected 
with  a  certain  luxury,  and  the  castles  of  the  barons  take  a  n 
more  domestic  characterj  freaaently  even  the  keep,  as  M»  Par- 
ker  States  in  his  Domestic  Architectura,   was  abandoned  for 
a  hall  and  chambera  bailt  within  the  inner  enclosure.  This 
caased  that  change,  that  in  aearly  ail  descriptions  of  cast- 
les built  from  the  tiae  of  Henry  III  and  Sdward  T,  the  éreat 
towers  or  keeps  are  reoresented  as  bein^  in  a  dilapidated  st- 
ate  and  ^enerally  -vithout  roofs.  They  had  been  abandoned  «s 
résidences  because  of  their  inconveniences,  althouéh  bv  the 
streuéth  of  their  constraction  they  could  still  be  emoloyed 
in  tiiTie  of  war,  after  some  repairs.  The  orders  for  restorat- 
ion  for  the  "royal  houses"  in  various  castles  are  very  namer- 
ous  durioé  the  13  th  centary.  Thèse  do  not  apply  to  the  cast- 
les of  î7.dward  (?.dwardian  castles),  édifices  éenerally  built  b 
by  Sdward  I,  in  ^hlch  différent  apartments  intended  for  vari- 
ous uses  were  arranéed  accordin^  to  a  Mènerai  plan,  but  indeed 
to  castles  of  the  Norman  oeriod,  ivhich  then  assumed  the  char- 
acter  of  a  résidence  by  more  récent  structures.  The  orders  â.  - 
^iven  by  Hensy  ITI  for  reoairs  and  additions  to  the  royal  ma- 
nor  houses  orove  that  no  systematic  clan  was  adooted,  when  t 
thèse  additions  are  concerned.  ^hen  a  larée  area  of  ^round  ^ 
was  surrounded  by  a  fortified  enclosure,  and  formed  what  was 
oalled  a  court  (curia),  in  yfhich  the  orimitive  lod^insî  waa  i 
insuf f ioient,  it  became  auite  common  in  the  13  th  oentury  to 
enlarée  that  lodf?in^  aocordinf'  to  needs  by  aaccessivelv  erect- 
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entrance  doorway  above  the  éround  and  their  Dlatforiri.  Thèse 
towers  took  the  German  name  of  Beréfried,  Latin  Berefridus, 
in  French  belfry.  The  encloaares  of  thèse  more  anoient  cast- 
les  absolutely  lack  the  external  flankiné-  They  are  surmountsd 
by  a  séries  of  battlements.  " 

'.Ye  shall  éo  farther  than  M.  âe  Krieé,  and  shall  evea  say  t 
that  the  towers  emoloyed  for  flankin^  the  enclosares  are  bat 
very  rarely  foand  in  the  oastles  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  a 
and  in  the  Posées  before  the  1'^  th  centary.  The  castle  of  3. 
'Jlrich,  the  old  oortion  of  the  castle  of  Hochkôniésbur^,  that 
of  Soesbur^,  althoa^h  bailt  durin^  the  13  th  and  14  th  oenta- 
ries,  are  entirely  without  flankins^  towers.   Thèse  are  atrao- 
tures  formin^  salient  angles,  of  ^eometrical  figures  external - 
ly  reotilinear  and  érouoed  around  the  keeo  or  belfry.  Most  of 
thèse  oastles  /fera  bailt  on  inaccessible  ooints  and  take  their 
entire  strenéth  from  their  site,  beiné  bat  tnoderately  défend- 
éd.  The  keeo  risin^  above  the  batldinés  permits  disco/ery  af- 
ar  of  the  Dreeenoe  of  an  enemy,  and  the  ^arrison  beiné  warned 
coald  easily  crèvent  the  scalin^  of  the  steeo  slooes,  bar  the 
oaths  and  stOD  a  numerous  army  far  from  the  oestle,  without  b 
evea  bein^  comoelled  to  retire  behind  its  walls. 

Ko'te  'S.p.lLO.j.  Ko\e»  sur  QueXaues  c\\o\eoux  de  V^A.aoce,  \3\^ 
A.  k\ .    Borne.  ÇorVa.  \S55 . 

Yet  analoéoas  locations  did  not  oreveat  the  French  lords  f 
from  farnishiné  /fith  tO';»ers  the  flanks  and  pro.ieotin??  angles 
of  their  castles  dariné  tlie  12  th,  13  th  and  14  th  centaries. 

Tn  the  construction  of  castles  in  the  13  th  centary  occurr- 
ed  a  notable  change.  Until  then  thèse  résidences  consisted, 
as  we  hâve  seen,  only  of  enclosares  more  or  less  extensive, 
sinêle  or  doable,  in  the  middle  of  whioh  rose  the  keeo,  whioh 
served  as  the  résidence  of  the  lord  and  the  hall  sometimes  c 
comorised  in  the  keeo  itself.  The  other  baildinés  were  only 
'flooden  sbeds  aeoarated  from  each  other,  haviné  rather  the  ao- 
oearance  of  a  tenaporary  barrack  than  of  a  fixed  résidence.  T 
The  chacel,  refectories,  kitchens,  storehouses  and  stables  w 
were  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  enclosare  and  were  not  con- 
nected  in  any  manner  with  the  fortifications.  He   hâve  seen, 
that  in  the  plan  of  the  castle  of  Montar^is  (H'i^.  li) ,    already 
the  service  buildings  are  attached  to  the  walls,  that  they  are 
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disperse  quickly  to  ail  points  of  the  enclosure  by  a  stairs 
I  ifith  three  fliéhts.  The  connection  of  that  stairs  with  the 
^reat  hall  could  be  eut,  and  the  éreat  hall  served  for  retre- 
at  if  the  enclosure  ifere  foroed.  The  éreat  hall  is  one  of  the 
characteristios  of  the  Prench  oastle,  as  i^e  stated  at  the  be- 
^innin^  of  this  Article.  In  the  Norman  castles  the  ^reat  hall 
is  sitaated  in  the  keeo,  or  rather  the  keep  is  only  the  ^reat 
hall  made  a  orinoioal  défense.  In  the  French  castle  of  the  13 
th  centary,  the  éreat  hall  is  separated  froa  the  keep,  beiné 
'the  Dlace  for  ^ateriné  the  men  at  arms  of  the  Prench  lord;  t 
that  is  a  last  mémorial  of  the  custoas  of  the  3erman  ohief  a 
and  his  comoanions. 

The  Pveat   keeo  P  is  in  the  centre  of  the  court  as  in  the  o 
orimitive  mediaeval  oastle  (Pié.  l);  it  is  in  several  stories 
^ith  a  circular  court  at  the  centre;  it  was  olaced  in  commn- 
ication  with  the  éreat  hall  in  the  second  story  by  means  of 
a  dallery  K,  that  could  also  be  eut  off  at  its  end.  This  keep 
commanded  the  entire  enclosure  and  its  buildinés;  but  ha7iné 
no  exit  to  the  oatside  like  the  Norman  keeo,  it  did  not  offer 
the  same  advanta^es  for  the  défense»  The  éarrison  had  barracks 
in  the  buildings  at  the  side  L  where  the  enclosure  was  most 
accessible.  At  3  were  the  stables,  bakery  and  storehouses;  at 
H  the  chaoel,  and  at  N  was  a  oost  near  the  entrance  D»  The  li t- 
tle  structures  surréundini?  the  keeo  were  of  a  date  later  than 
its  érection»  The  Dostern  3  ^ave  access  to  vast  ^ardens,  them- 
selves  surrounded  by  an  enclosure. 

otVox^a  atvà  àetoWa  are  o^  treot  Vtv^eve'sX,  atvà  orc  t^vjeTv  \)\;^  0\i 
Oeroeau  \n  \v\,*  ilia\BOx\»  ro\|a\,e8  àe  ?rçvT\ce. 

In  France  and  Noraandy  from  the  Carlovinéian  eooch,  the  en- 
closures  of  castles  were  flanked  by  towers.  But  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  ad.iacent  provinces  of  Germany,  it  does 
not  appear  that  this  means  of  défense  was  usual  before  the  13 
th  century,  which  causes  the  suoposition,  that  the  flankinï? 
towers  were  a  Gallo-^oman  tradition. 

'^The  feudal  monuments  from  the  10  th  century  until  the  cru- 

9 

sades'/  says  M.  ie   Krie^, '"hâve  their  common  tyoe  on  both  banks 
of  the  Rhine.  One  finds  there  the  sauare  to'/Ter  (rarely  cylin- 
drical),  which  is  either  olaoei  on  Roman  foundations,  or  cod- 
ied  reli^iously  after  thèse  irodels  with  their  base,  their  en- 
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the  3aid  forts.  They  éoverned  ail  theae  Qobly  and  wisely;  so 
much  30  that  at  the  end  of  five  weeks,  the  Snéliah  surrendered, 
and  Dlaced  the  said  oastle  Gaillard  in  obedienoe  to  the  kingî,'' 
It  is  évident  that  this  aie^Çe  was  only  a  blockadè,  and  that 
the  Sn^lish  did  not  hâve  to  suatain  assaalts;  the  lack  of  pro- 
visions orobably  decided  thetn  to  surrender,  for  they  left  sa- 
fely  with  lives  and  éooda;  the  éarrison  was  oornoosed  of  220 
combatants.  lv)en  o^aV^  Vtv  t."^cx\  evoc\\,  \B\\eT\  caxvnoiv  \jbere  \t\  u^e, 
coaWe  QaVWarà  «os  a  oer^  «troTv^  pXooe. 

ïïe  hâve  occuDied  oarselves  -.tith  ^îorman  castles  of  the  11  th 
and  12  th  centuries  in  oreference  to  ail  those  ereoted  durin^ 
this  oeriod  in  the  other  oossessions  of  S'ranoe,  because  thèse 
castles  hâve  a  oarticalar  character,  differiné  in  many  ocsinta 
from  the  first  fortresses  of  the  middle  a^es,  and  bailt  duri  né 
the  saœe  time  on  Preach  soil,  and  esoeoially  because  they  ap- 
oear  to  us  to  hâve  made  a  considérable  advance  in  the  art  of 
fortification. 

In  the  13  th  century  Prench  castles  seem  to  hâve  orofited 
by  the  arrangements  of  détails  made  by  the  "^ormans  in  their 
castles,  but  still  retainin^  somethiné  of  the  yerovinf^ian  and 
Carlovinéian  traditions.  We  find  a  remarkable  examole  of  this 
in  the  casfcle  of  Montarç^is,  .fhose  coasbractijn  iates  in  the 
13  th  centar/,  aa.l  .ihi^3   olaq  ,v  ^  :5i./,^  (l^).  3ailt  on  a  plaln, 
it  commanded  the  road  from  Paris  te  Orléans,  that  oassed  thr- 
ouéh  the  defended  éates  A  and  3.  Sitches  3  surrounded  the  ex- 
ternal  défenses.  The  road  was  sweot  in  flank  by  a  front  flan- 
ked  by  towers  and  commanicatin^  with  the  castle  by  a  date  C. 
(Art.  Porte).  Another  ^ate  D  passiné  throuéh  a  éreat  iaolated 
tower  (after  a  method  oertaininé  to  the  Loire,  and  that  we  s 
see  especially  oractised  in  the  14  th  century  on  the  lower  L 
Loire  and  Brittany  by  the  constable  Olivier  de  Glisson),  was 
of  very  difficult  acoess.  As  for  the  internai  arrangements  of 
the  castle,  they  are  of  ^reat  interest  and  clearly  indicate 
the  défensive  means  of  the  f^arrisons  of  ^rench  castles,  The 
tci^ers  oroject  muoh  from  the  curtains  so  as  to  flank  them  well; 
at  the  north,  a  salient  Doint  and  therefore  /reak,  «ras  erected 
a  great  '^ork  oresentiu^  t/ro  thick  ^alls,  one  behind  the  other, 
^ibh  a  retainin^  wall  flanked  by  t'^o  to^vers  larder  than  the 
others.  At  G  «as  the  ^reat  hall  in  two  stories  in  which  the 
entire  ^arrison  coali  be  ^athered  to  receive  orlers,  ani  to 
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occurred.    It  is  no  less  neoessary   to  reooénize  that  castle 
Gaillard  was  only   the  citadel   of  a  vast  entirety  of   fortifica- 
tions desifitned  and  laid  oat  by  the  hand  of   a  master,    that  Ph- 
ilip Auéust  armed  with  ail   hi3  oower  reanired  eiéht  months   to 
reduoe  it,    and  finally  that  John   Laokland  only  œade  one   atte- 
mot  to   relieve  it,    Darin^  the  life  of  Richard,    the  Prenoh   ar- 
œy  was  harassed   from   the  CButside,    and  had   no   leisiire  to  arran- 
ge  its   attaoks  with  maoh   niethod;    it  could  only  hâve  conauered 
that  ifBportant  fortress,    the  bal',Tark  of  Normandy,    at   the  orice 
of  ?ery   ^reat  sacrifices,    and  oerhaps   it  would  ha?e  been  oodd- 
oelled  to   raise   the  sieée  of  castle  Gaillard   before  haviné   sob- 
diied   its   oatworks.    As   soon   as  Philio  had  possession  of  this 
stratégie  Doint,    so  well   chosen  by  Richard,    John  Lackland  only 
thoa^ht  of  evacaatin^  Normandy,    which  he  did   a  short  time   la- 
ter,    i¥ithoiit  even   attemotin^   to  âuard   the  other  fortresses, 
that  still   remained   to  him   in   éreat  namber   in   that   orovince, 
30  décisive  was  the  moral   effect   or^duced   by   the  takin^  of 
castle   Gaillard. 

otter    \oV.Vi\^    poase«8\,oxv    o^    \,\,     onà.    \,\    Va    \o    be    \:ie\\,eoeà    t\\o\ 
\\e    exievi    Vw^prooeà    certaVtv    par\a    ot    t'ne    àet^^»^»    ^^    o^^    c^^r^    06- 
aure    \\\.m6e\t    ^.oào>^,    \\e    «uppreeseà    \\\e   '■koasVxje   rocV   pVer    \e^\ 
\i\    W^   »^\.àà\e    o^    \,Y\e   à\.\c>\    of    \.V^e    \,oat    e\\\,p\\,ccj\.    enc^oaure 
Xo    support    t\\e   X)r\à|e,    \\\\.a   pVer   \\ov)Vtv|    oVàeà    txv   \oV\.x\4    \\\e  i 
|a\e    ot    X\vc3i\    ex\o\.oa\ire ,    SoaWe   QoV\\,Qr(i   \»oa    beaVeleà    o    aeconà 
\\»e    \.Tv    \\\e    13.    \\\    cexvtuTVi,    onà   >«oa   taXQ^exv  Xx^vViitv*  tJ>fc^ts\ea    VII 
^rom    "t\ve    t.l^|\\.a\\,     oa    J^XaViv   CVorWer    reXotea    \.n   \\\.a    \v\,a\or>^    o^ 
\>^a\   pT\.i\ce.    "•T'\\\.8    mo^\\\   o^    ScpXe^ber    Vl^^^"^ ,    \\^^    ae^eac\\o\ 
ot    ÇoWovx    OTftà    )^OTvac\,ftivor    àe    Cu\\otN,t,    mora\\o\    o^    ÎTotvce,    ÇVerre 
àe   Brexe,    Det\>^a   àe    C>\o\.\\>^    o^à    ae\)ero\    otVvera    \.t\    \\\e   présence 
ot    ^-^^   ^^*l   iaVà    a\.e|e    \o    coaWe   OaVWorà,    \B\\ere   \Do\,\.otv\   àeeà.  a 
oivà    t^'^«'    orma    «ère    ot    \\\e    orrV\)o\,,    "î\\e    ateta    ^Boa    \oxxft.    îor    \ 
\\\S.a    Va    oive    ot    t\\e    atron^eat    caaWea    ot    itormox\àv,    \,oca\eà    on 
X\\e    Xop    ot    o    rock    oâb^o\.n\.ïvt    \,\\e    x\\i<i.r    SeVne-,    ao    \"y\a\    tvo    »ocY\\- 
nea    co\à\.à    Vn.'^xj.re    \,\,    T\\e    V.V.n<k    returneà    Vn    Wxe    e\)exv\.xv|    \o    \\Va 
VoàéVtvt    ot   liOuxaVera,     onà    àotX.^    >»\v\,\e    Wvere    M>en\    \o    aee    oi\d    t 
tor\\.tM    ^^^    aoVà    «tête,    Xor    m\\V,o\^    \\e    couaeà    to   \>z   \i\x\\\    aeoer- 
ot    torta.    AtvÔl    otter    t\\e    ^or  t\.t  toot  ton    %\^<i    aotà    TretvcV    toràa 
retwrneii,     aooe    tVve    aotd    de    Bre»e    oxvd    de.    C\\at\\v,     »Y\o    ttoed 
t^ere    occo^patvteà    \)y    aex^erot    îrenoVv    0Tc\\era    Xc>r    t\\e    tuorà    o^ 
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foot  of  the  i«rall^  On  his  part  the  enemy  also  labored  to  ooan- 
teraiine,  and  havin^  made  an  openiné,  he  shot  arrows  aéainst 
oar  miners,  and  they  forced  hira  to  retire.   The  beaieéed  how- 
ener   had  not  so  andermiaed  their  wall,  that  it  threatened  ta 
fall;  bat  soon  a  oatapalt  thre»  aéainst  it  enopmoas  blooks  of 
3t(ane.  [Jnable  to  resist  tbis  shook,  the  -^all  oraoked  ia  ail 
Darts,  and  burstiné  at  the  middle,  a  oart  of  the  wall  fell." 
The  Prench  took  possession  of  the  breach,  and  the  éarrison 
bein^  then  too  few  to  défend  the  last  enolosure  and  beiné  sur- 
roanded,  had  not  even  time  to  take  refagfe  in  the  keep  and  sh- 
ut  itself  UD  there.  This  sfas  March  6,  1204.  Thas  Philip  Au^u- 
st  took  Dossession  of  that  castle,  which  bis  conteoiporaries 
re^arded  as  impreSnable» 

Xote  3.p.i0i.  iK    Ga\  l.»\\eà'\  .  l.l>iV\.  Arc VW écœure  iVW'taVre'^  , 
Xo\e  A.p.lk-Ol.  ïl\o>vaTd  Mtcxe  \n  error  V*  tvo\  orrçxTvtVn^  a\o\8 
\.x\  X\^z    iTounà  8\oT\^  \o  Bxneep  \\\o\  \)r\à|e,  aud  \\ve  co\  pro\ec\- 
\,Ai  t\\e  ?TeticYi  iei\,i\erB  t^o*  v^o^C'CWX.es  cost  ^rom  t\\e  top  ©^ 
\>\e  T«o\\,  X\\e  XseaVeleà  \»cre  compeWeà  \o  to^*  \)a\t\,emeTv\,«  o^ 
\\\e  «o\\  o\  \\\e  \e>ae\.  ot  tV^e  ^roxxnà  o^  \\ve  covlt^,. 

If  vie  ha^s  éiven  nearly  the  entire  descriotion  of  this  mém- 
orable sieée  written  by  T^illiam  le  Breton,  this  is  beoaase  it 
places  in  évidence  a  curious  faot  in  the  history  of  the  fort- 
ification of  castles^Sailiat^, in  soite  of  its  location  and  t 
the  skill  displayed  by  Richard  in  the  détails  of  the  défense, 
is  too  compact;  the  obstacles  acoumulated  in  a  small  area  must 
obstruct  the  defenders  by  preventiné  them  from  ^oin^  in  a  body 
to  the  point  attacked.  Richard  abased  intrenchments  and  inter- 
nai ditches;  works  accuaulated  on  each  other  served  to  shelter 
assailants,  who  took  them  saccessively;  it  ?ras  no  lonéer  pos- 
sible to  dislod^e  them;  by  massin^  themselves  behind  thèse  d 
défenses  acquired,  they  could  approach  in  force  to  points  so 
far  not  attacked,  tî<o  small  to  be  held  by  niamerous  soldiers. 
Aéainst  surprise  or  a  sudden  attaok  attempted  by  an  apaf rin 
small  nambers,  castle  Gaillard  ffas  excellent;  but  a^ainst  a 
rs^ular  sieée  directed  by  a  skilful  éeneral,  suoported  by  a 
considérable  army  and  wèll  eouipoed  with  machines,  havinï?  ti- 
me to  make  iits  arrangements  and  men  in  fSreat  numbers  to  out 
them  in  exécution  without  delay,  it  must  fall  auickly  after  fe 
the  moment  that  the  first  défense  was  farced^  That  is  what  oc- 
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and  another  leadin^  to  the  lo^er  story.  In  the  latter  part  of 
tbe  house  was  a  window  ooenin^  to  the  coantry  and  intended  f 
for  liéhtiné  the  privies."  A  certain  Boéis  haviné  seen  that 
^indow,  ^lided  aloné  the  ditch  aocompanied  by  some  bra^e  cotB- 
oaniona,  and  heloiné  eaoh  other,  ail  succeeded  iia  entériné  t 
throuéh  that  wiadoi»  into  the  closet  located  in  the  éround  st- 
ory.  Gathered  in  that  narrow  epaoe,  they  broke  throaéh  the  d 
doors,  and  the  alarm  3Dread  amon^  the  âarrison  occucyiné  the 
loifer  oourt,  and  believin^  that  a  namerous  pody  had  invaded 
.the  basement  of  the  chaoel,  the  defenders  éathered  fascines 
and  set  fire  to  thea  to  stoo  the  assailants;  but  the  fiâmes 
extendiné  into  the  second  eûolosure  of  the  castle,  Boéis  and 
his  comoanions  oassed  throadh  the  burninî?  house  and  took  ref- 
use in  the  éalleries  marked  3  on  our  olan.CPié.  11).  Roéer  de 
Lascy  and  the  defenders  bein^  redaced  in  numbers  to  133,  were 
compelled  to  fly  to  the  last  enclosure,  driven  by  the  fire. 
''Soarcely  had  the  smoke  diminished  alittle,  when  Boéis  leav- 
ing  his  retreat  and  runniné  over  the  burniné  coals,  aided  by 
his  companions  eut  the  rooes  and  let  down  the  movable  bridée 
rotatinf?  on  its  axis,   so  as  to  ooen  a  ^tay  to  the  Prench  to 
escape  by  the  éate^  The  Prenoh  then  advanced  ouickly  and  ore- 
oared  to  assaalt  the  hi^h  citadel  into  which  the  enemy  had  .1 
just  retired  in  fliéht  before  Boéis." 

¥\.è.  il. 

Kote   2»p.i00.    'î\\ese   \sizrz    \\\e   pr\.v)\.e«;    \.t\    \\\.8   proae    \\Va\or>^ 

\^e    autVvoT    expreeaea    \v'v,mae\^    Wvuô: --"^because    \,t    »ee«.eà   o\i^ecX- 
\,OTV0i\)\e    to   ceT\o\.A   Te\\.t\.o\x« . '^    TlV^e   prVxjVea    \aere   \\\ex\   p\oceài 
\)exveo\\v    X\\9,   o^vap«,\-,     onà.    \,\\e\,T    ea\a^\\.a\Miex\\   bea\àe    Wz   prec\- 
pVce    àN.à   T\o\    «Mitt  ^cVexiW^^    protect    o|o\.xva\    acoWtvl,     aa    vae    a\voi\.\ 
see.    IVz   pT\x>\.ea   p\>ovi    on   \mpOT\oTv\   port   Vtv    X\\z    oWacVe   ot    cos- 
XXzz   \i^    aurpr\.ae-,    t\v.u8    ox\e    \aV\\    aee    \\vo\    \,u    \\\e    13    \\\    oivà,    Xh, 
t\v   cei\\urN.e»,    \\\e>^    ^»e■^c    \\ve    o\)5«c\   ot    o    QuV\e    specVaX.    studv^. 

)(ote    l.p.lOi.    T\v\a    X%    \\\e   >or\,à*e   morVed    oir    our    p\oTv    ond.    ex- 
t.e.nà\.n4   t"^owi    \>\e    oàooxvceà    \BorV.    Xq>    \,\\e    \.o>jBer    court   ?, . 

At  the  foot  of  the  rook  by  which  one  reaohed  this  citadel 
was  a  bridée  eut  in  the  solid  rock,-^  that  Richard  had  caused 
to  be  eut  thas  formerly,  at  the  same  time  that  he  caused  the 
ditches  to  be  eut.  Haviné  moved  a  machine  over  this  bridée, ^ 
our  men   under   its    orotection   commenoed    to   excavate   under    the 
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orimitive  oonstractioni    because  of   its  encloaed   Dosition,    it 
must  hâve   reiBained   standing.    Probably  by   it  Cadoc  could   reach 
the  Darapet. 

iJote    i.v^'S'è.    Xâ    OTfte   xhoxy    a*e,    q\    X^z    zx^Wv^    aàoanceà    «orV, 
X\\\.'è    c©T\oeTivs    We    \\»o   «oWa    "^orm^nl    a^    oc\j.te    0T\i\e    o\    tVeXr 

pertecW^^    occurcvXe. 

Xo\e    2.    p.<3Ç,    TY^e    »CTupu\ou»    ^\,de\V\T^    ot    X^^e    Aorro\Voi\    b>ji 
IWWam    p\,o\T\\>^    appeara,    \B\\eiv    OT\e    exom\x\e8    \>ve    po\t\\    descr\,>oeà 
\\eTe.    Iivàeeà    \\\e   à\,\cV\    \.«    eut    \.t\    tV\e    rocV.    o\    \\ft   bo\\o»k-,     \,t    \8 
obout    ?.'a    f^«    «"^àe    ^Vi    '2.?'    ^o    '26    T  "^  •    (i€,ep ,    1\    \a    MieW    iixxàeTB\ooà, 
•t\\Oi\    t\\e    «o\à\eTB    o^    P\\\\\p    i^^x^w&X    Y\o\D\wt    cost    «otde    toec\.i\eft 
oTvà    \50BV,e\a    oT    earWx    \,xvto    \\\e   dVXc'tt' «ère    X^poWent,     anà    p\,Goeà 
XoààerB    o\oxvé    X^z    o\x\8\de   NDaxxV,    àiav\,T\è    Xo    uBe    Wxese   Xaààera 
\,n    BcaWtiè    t\\e    oWxer    aVàe,    \\op\At    \V\\k8    Xo    ■reoo\>    \\\e   \)OBe    ot 
\\ve    \o«eT;    ^ut    \,\    Va    e\5\(ieT\\    \Y\o\    \\\e    d\^c\\    \iio\x\à    \5e    poT\\\^ 
tV\\.a<i   Ttex\    \\\e    outftVde,    \»\\\.\.e    \X   ^ao,»   v\o\    so    ot    t\\e    \T\T\er    «tde-, 
»\.i\ce    t>v\«    «a*   eut    to    t\\e   bottowi    ot    t\\e   àttc\^•,    \\ex\ce   XodàCTB 
Bxxtt ^ciVeT\t\\^   \OTvt    to   deBoe^d    «ère    x\ot   \0T\fe    ewoufeV    to    OBcend 
t\\e    otYier    atde.    'YYve    eptaode    ot    t\\e    VoVes    dut    \»tt\\    daflerB    \tv 
tVie    tuTveT    atde    \\a8    Tvot>\VTv|    Burpr\Btx\^,     t\\e    rocV.   t>e\x\f    cYiotV 
tdtxed   «tt\\    t^^-^"^*»    ^   \.edie    ot    o\)out    2.<S    \X,    extsttxx^    Njetiaeerv 
t\ve    XjotvV,    ot    t\\e    dttcV\    aivà    t\NC   >ooBe    ot    t>\e    to>»er    co\i\d    pevwiW 
\)oVd    fvVxxerfe    \q    o\AocV\    tVNew^f'Xvx^  ?     oA     -\\f    \  c  i- f     c\     tY\e    m^otV..     k^- 
o\,x\    todo>^    \B\,t\\    t\\e    text    ot    WWto'cft    txv    Yvaxvd,     one   tQ^^-o^»    Btep 
p>^    Btep    cxW    t\ve    operattouB    ot    t\\e    attcxc\t,    OK\d   Y^e   catv    eaB\.\\^ 
tVnd    a|Q\.T\    t\\e   \\o\eB   pteroed   \)\i^    t\\eBe   troxje    ptoweers    Vx\    t\\e 
o\\a\V,    xB\\e^^   tY^e^   t  o^i'^âi    t\\etT   Xaddera    too    aVort    tô    reocVv    tV\e 
top    ot    t\\e   prectptce. 

B\xt    t\\e    Korxiiox\a    \\ad    rettred    txvto    t\\e    coBt\e    aepavoted    t^o^ 
the   advanced  work  by   a  deeo  and   wide  ditch.    Tt  «vas   necessary 
to  undertake  a  nei?  sieée*    "John   had  oaaged    in   the   orevioua   y 
year   the  érection   of   a  certain   house  ajacent   to   the  wall   and 
olaced    at   the  riéht   side  of   the   castle   faciné  the   soath.      The 
lower  3tory   of   this   house  was  destined   for   a  service  always 
to   be   oerfoned   in   the   nnystery  of   the   closet,      and   the  uDoer 
oart   servinc?  as   a  chaoel,    ^as  oonsecrated   for   the  célébration 
of   the   mass;    there   was   no   door  on    the   outsiie,    bat   inside    (od- 
enin0   on    the  court)    «.'•ère   wa:=!   one    for   reachin*^    the   uooer   story 
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\o>»er  \>T0u4\\\  to^^o^â.  to  ^JoWer  o\\  t>ve  upper  part  ot  t\\Obt  oà- 

"At  the  extremity  of  the  rook  and  in  the  eastern  (southeast) 

direction  was  a  lofty  tower  (tower  A,  Fid.  Il),  flanked  at  t 

two  sides  by  a  wall  terminatiné  in  a  oro.iectintf  anéle  at  its 

.innction»  This  ^all  extended  on  a  double  line  from  the  laréer 

of  the  ad^anoed  works  (tower  A),  and  enclosed  the  t?TO  flanks 

1 
of  the  lower  work.   ^ow  see  by  vfhat  a  /itforous  stroke  our  men 

aaoceed  in  first  makin^  themselvea  masters  of  that  to»er  (A). 

When  they  saw  the  ditoh  nearly  filled,  they  set  their  ladders 

there  and  aaickly  descended^  Impatient  of  ail  delay,  they  th- 

en  brou^ht  their  ladders  to  the  other  side  of  the  ditch,  above 

which  »as  the  tower  foanded  on  the  rock.  Eut  no  ladder  however 

loné  coald  be  found  sufficient  to  reaoh  the  foot  of  the  vfall, 

not  even  the  too  of  the  rook,  from  whioh  rose  the  foot  of  the 

toîfer.  i^illed  stith  audacity,  our  men  then  set  themsel7es  to 

Dieroe  the  rock  with  their  daééers  or  S'^ords,  to  make  holes 

in  ffhioh  they  could  olace  their  feet  and  hands,  and  thus  éli- 

ding  alon??  the  rouébness  of  the  rook,  they  suddenly  found  th- 

emselves  at  the  be^innin^  of  the  foundations  of  the  tower. 

Thèse  reachiné  their  hands  to  their  comoanions  followin^  thera, 

they  called  them  to  take  oart  en  their  undertakiné;  emoloyiné 

the  means  known  to  them,  they  then  labored  to  undermine  the 

flanks  and  foundations  of  the  tower,  always  coveriné  themsel- 

ves  with  their  shields,  for  fear  that  the  arrows  sent  aéainst 

them  continually  miéht  foroe  them  to  retreat,  and  thue  shelt- 

eriné  theiDselves  until  it  was  possible  to  conoeal  themselves 

in  the  holes  in  the  wall,  after  haviné  loné  excavated  below 

it.  Then  they  filled  thèse  holes  with  trianks  of  trees,  fearin^ 

lest  that  oart  of  the  wall  thus  hanéin??  in  the  air  should  fall 

and  in.iure  them  éreatly  in  bein^  weakened;  then  as  soon  as  t 

they  had  enlar^ed  this  ooeninf^,  they  set  fire  to  the  trees  so  d 

retired  to  a  olace  of  safety."  The  shorea  havincJ  burned,  the 

tower  oartly  fell.  Roéer  then  desoaired  of  ooDosiné  the  assa- 

ult  and  set  fire  to  the  advanced  work,  retiriné  to  the  second 

enolosare.  The  Prench  threw  themselves  uDon  the  smokiné  ruins 

at  the  breach,  and  a  certain  knicsht  Cadoc  first  olanted  bis 

banner  on  the  too  of  the  half  destroyed  tower.  The  little  sta- 

irway  of  that  tower,  visible  in  our  plan,  iates  from  the  orim- 
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bottom.  îmmediately  a  road  was  made  of  safficient  width  by  the 

use  of  axes,  beiné  formed  by  the  aid  of  beams  set  side  by  side, 

suDDorted  at  both  ends  by  nutnerous  oak  oosts  set  in  the  ^round 

to  form  a  oalisade.  Aloné  this  road  nea  marohed  ira  safety,  tr - 

transDortiné  stones,  branches  and  trunks  of  trees,  heavy  lumos 

of  earth  with  ^reen  sod,  and  oilin^  thèse  for  filliné  the  di- 

2 
tch.(14).  3oon  arose  at  varioua  ooints  (a  resuit  that  none  had 

dared  hope  for)  numerous  stone-throwers  and  manéonels,  whose 

timbers  had  ?ery  recently  been  bat   and  he'-fn,  and  that  threif 

aéainst  the  '.^alls  stones  and  quarters  of  boulders  whirlin^  t 

thron^h  the  air.  ^inally  since  the  darts,  arro-.TS  and  bolts  s 

sent  forcibly  from  the  toos  of  the  walls  contlnually  wounded 

the  artisans  and  laborers,  -vho  were  transoortin^  Dro.jectiles, 

and  fere  exDOsed  to  attaok  by  those  of  the  enemy,  there  was 

set  between  them  and  the  ramoarts  a  palisade  of  moderate  he- 

iéht  formed  of  hardies  and  oiles  connected  by  oliant  willow 

twi^s,  30  that  this  oalisade  oroteotiné  the  workers  should 

receive  the  first  blows  and  shoald  repuise  arrows  direrted 

in  direction.  At  another  side  -^ere  built  to'fers,  also  terinei 

belfries,  by  the  aid  of  many  trees  and  entirelv  f^reen  oaks, 

that  had  not  been  hewn,  the  axe  only  haviné  rou^hly  trimmed 

off  the  branches;  and  thess  tc^ers  havin^  been  constructed  wi 

with  the  éreatest  effort,  rose  in  the  air  to  such  a  heie^ht, 

that  the  ooposiné  wall  .vas  much  troubled  by  findin^  itself 

much  below  thetn." 

Ko\e    2. p. 97.    ¥\.é    \I\    r^pr^B^T^\s    o    bVvàsei^e   \3\,eMi    ot    ccveWe 
QoVWcvrà    oX,    Wz    X^lke,    \D\\ei\    \V\e    Qpprooo\\e«   \)e\.xv4:   uearXx^   conkpXe- 

o\i\e    to    pcxs»    \\\e   >ooa\,e   Xov    oWoicWtv^    \\\e    \,8\.ft\   £*,    o\    C    Va    l^W- 
X,\.e    l^nàeVvi,     o\    1    tVve    pox\d    \5a\\»ee^    LVt'tXe    onà    Greot    AnàeV^i',    D 
ore    \0Mier8    o^    X\\.z   \\,ne    o^    cVrcwmxj  o\.\o\Vot\    troceà    >o\n    P\\V\\,p 
^\».|\xB\    Xo    co^\^\^X^    \\ve    \nv)e8tmeTv\    o^    caaWe    GoVWorà;    ?    \»    \ 
\Vve    oa\.\.e\i^    ^\\ere    àVeà    \.tv   V\ux\éer    oivà   »\.fter\>    »ob\   o^    t\\e   utv^or- 
\,ux\a\ea,     >»Vio    \\aà    taVeiv    re^u^e    Vx\    \.\\e    coaWe,     OT\d    \\\a\,    \\\e    $or- 
rVaoi^    àroxje    ou\,     ao    as    no\    \.a    ex\\au»\    V\e.    p vooVftVona .    'î\veTc  o 
ore    o\fto    aeetv    ot    \,\\e    end    oX    X'tkz    rooà    mode    P^    \.\\e    PeeVe^Vxvt    or- 
mv    Xo    reacV*    p\^    atv    \.ï\c\\,x\e    X\\e    àVtcVv    oX     X\\e    oàoonced    vcorV,     \\tD 
èreoX    ?,\OTve~  t\vro«erB ,     \\\o\    PaWer    \\\e    pro^ecWxxt    \o\Ber    osfeovx\s\ 
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feet  of  distance  as  betîfeen  the  first  and  aeoond  tosrers  îfere 
foand  betifeen  the  seoond  and  third,  etc.  After  havln^  faraished 
ail  thèse  towers  vfith  men  and  nuœeroas  kni^hts,  the  kin^  also 
oaased  the  intervais  to  be  accuoied  by  his  trooDS,  and  on  the 
entire  oiroumference  olaoed  sentinels,  so  that  they  always  w 
'^atched,  altsrnatiné  from  one  station  to  another;  those  findiné 
outside  then  aoDlied  themselves  to  building  themselves  hats 
with  branches  of  trees  and  dry  strayf  after  the  custom  of  caœps, 
to  shelter  themselves  from  rain,  frost  and  cold,  since  they 
[nast  lon^  remain  in  thèse  olaces^  And  since  there  was  but  a 
sinéle  Doint  at  whicb  they  coald  reaoh  the  ',falls(of  the  castle) 
bv  followin^  a  oath  extendin^  obliauely  srith  varioas  bends, 
the  kinf?  willed  that  a  double  ^uard  should  -/vatch  ni^ht  and  d 
day  and  ifith  the  éreatest  care  over  the  défense  of  this  ooint, 
30  that  none  coald  oenetrate  into  the  camp  from  the  outside, 
and  that  none  should  dare  to  ooen  the  dates  of  the  castle  to 
leave  it,  without  beiné  immediately  struck  dead  or  made  oris- 
oners. " 

\\\z    \op  ot  ^^<i  \\\<\,\  dow\-x\Q\\.n|  \\\*  rocV  o^  SoVWord,  OT\à  ot\\v^ 
cotxTvecXed  m)\,X\n  \X   \)\x,    \>\e  Xonfxxe  ot  \otvà  pr  e\D  VousXm  menWoxveà. 
BeaVdes,  one  aees  W^    Xracea  ot  "tVve  \\bo  àVtcVies  ot  XVe  c\-tc\j»  - 
y)o\\.o\\.on.  exc«>30\eà  \)\^  \\\e  V.\,né,  1\\efte  \»orVs  o^  \i\ocVoàe  >\ov)e 
\\ve  nkO«t  \.n\\,mo.\e  conxveûWon  >»\,\\\  Wvoae  àescrV\)eà  ^v,  Cesor  o 
oTvà  executeà  on  \\ve  occo»\,on  ot  X\\e  bXocVoàe  o^  *>\,e«Vo^  \\\z\^ 
\\V.e>B\Be  recoW  \.>\o»e  oràereà  b^*  "îWxxa  \,n  \\\e  s\e^e  o^  Jevua- 
a\em. 

Xo\e  2.p.96»  "îWa  \.«  t,\^e  po\\\  eisàVn^  o\  X\\e  posteTT?  Si,?\.^. 
\iV,  ^-^  ^Cka  \.x\àeeà  \.\\e  aoVe  entroivce  Xo    co8\\,e  Ç>Q\,\\orà, 

'Juriné  the  entire  winter  of  120'^-1234,  ^hilio  Auéust,  --vho 
knew  that  the  ^arrison  of  castle  Gaillard  still  had  provisions 
for  a  year,  decided  to  andertake  a  reéllar  sie^e,  "beiné  impa- 
tient in  his  heart."  He  oollected  a  «^reater  part  of  his  forces 
on  the  dominant  olateaa  marked  R  on  i*ié.  10.  Prom  thence  he 
caused  a  road  to  be  built  in  order  to  level  the  ;?round  before 
the  tower  A  (Pié.  11).''  Then  from  the  summit  of  tëe  hill  to 
the  bottom  of  the  valley  and  to  the  bordera  of  the  first  dit- 
ches,  the  earth  #a3  removed  by  picks  with  the  order  to  level 
its  rooky  unevenness,  so  that  one  could  descend  from  too  to 
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the  interior  of  the  little  oastle."  The  little  éarrison  of  t 

not 
this  Dost  bein^  able  to  obatruct  the  oroéress  of  the  fire,  fa- 

vored  by  a  stroné  wind  from  the  east,  must  retire  to  the  boats 
as  they  could.  After  thèse  disasters,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Little  Andel7  dared  not  hold  out,  and  Philio  Aoéust  took  oos- 
aession  at  the  same  time  of  the  little  oastle  and  the  city, 
whose  défenses  he  reoaired  while  he  rebuilt  the  bridée.  Havin^ 
Dlaced  a  sélect  band  in  thèse  posta,  he  went  to  besieée  the 
oastle  of  Radeoont,  because  his  foraéers  were  distarbed  by  i 
its  çîarrison,  takin^  it  at  the  end  of  a  month  and  retarainé 
to  oastle  Gaillard.  But  airain  allow  William  le  Breton  to  soeak, 
for  the  détails  that  he  ^ives  of  the  oreparations  for  that  m 
mémorable  aieée  are  of  the  éreatest  interest. 

"Hojfever  the  rocé  Gaillard  did  not  hâve  to  fear  bein^  taken 
by  sieêe,  both  because  of  its  ram^arts  and  aince  it  is  sarro- 
anded  on  ail  sides  by  valleys,  by  rocks  dressed  îrith  the  pick, 
by  hills  with  steeo  slopes  covered  by  stones,  so  that  even  if 
it  had  no  other  kind  of  fortification,  its  nataral  oosition 
ifoald  alone  suffice  to  défend  it.  The  inhabitants  of  the  vi- 
oinity  then  took  refuse  in  that  olace  with  ail  their  property, 
so  as  to  be  in  s^reater  safety.  The  kiné  seeiné  i^ell  thît  ail 
war  machines  and  assaalts  coald  not  overthrow  in  any  manner 
jrhatever  the  sfalls  bailt  on  the  too  of  the  rock,  aoplied  ail 
his  nind  to  seekiné  other  means  of  success  at  any  cost  and 
trouble,  for  oossessiné  himself  of  that  nest  of  whioh  ail  Nor- 
mandy  was  so  proad." 

ihen  the  kiné  ordered  the  excavation  in  the  ^roand  of  a  do- 
uble ditoh  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  and  aoross  the  valleys, 
(a  line  of  oircuaavallation) ,  so  that  the  entire  enclosure  of 
his  oarao  miéht  be  éaarded  by  a  barrier,  that  could  not  be  cas - 
sed,  and  by  the  helo  of  the  ^reatest  labors  carrvinfJ  thèse 
ditohes  from  the  river  to  the  toD  of  the  hill,  that  was  toyrard 
heaven,  as  in  soorn  of  the  low  ramoarts  beneath  it,   olacin^^ 
thèse  ditohes  at  a  suffioient  distance  from  the  wall?  (of  the 
oastle),  that  an  arrow  shot  vic^orously  from  a  double  crossbow 
could  only  reach  them  with  iifficulty.  Then  between  the  two  i 
ditches  the  kinj^  causej  to  be  erected  a  wooden  tower  ani  four- 
teen  other  works  of  the  same  kind,  ail  so  well  bailt  anj  of 
?uch  beauty,  that  each  of  them  oould  serve  es  an  ornament  to 
a  oitv,  anj  further  scattere^  in  ?5ach  manner,  tha  as  manv 
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the  middle  of  the  river,  restiné  on  the  aide  and  olacin^  them 
,1u3t  in  seqaence  a  little  belotf  the  ramparts  of  the  castle, 
and  that  the  raoid  carrent  of  the  water  miéht  not  move  them, 
they  were  oombined  by  means  of  oiles  driven  in  the  tfround  and 
fa3tened  to^ether  with  cords  and  hooks.  The  oiles  beinô  thus 
fixed,  the  kind  established  a  bridée  on  beams  oareftally  framed, 
"so  as  to  oass  to  the  ri^ht  bank.  Then  he  built  on  four  shios 
tfo  towers,  constracted  of  tranks  of  trees  aad  of  éreat  beaoQS 
of  éreen  oak,  boand  to^ether  by  ohains  well  stretohed,  to  make 
both  a  défensive  oost  of  the  bridée  and  a  means  of  attaokiné 
the  little  castle.  Then  the  fork  bein^  direoted  with  skill  on 
thèse  shios,  the  towers  were  ereoted  to  such  a  ^reat  hei^ht, 
i-hat  frora  their  toos  the  kniéhts  could  shoot  their  arrows  down 
on  the  hostile  walls."  (Those  of  the  little  castle  located  at 
the  middle  of  the  island). 

Meantime  John  Lackland  attemoted  to  recieve  the  olace;  he 
sent  an  army  coros  cornoosed  of  330  kniéhts  and  ^300  cavalpy, 
siiDported  by  4000  iwfantry  and  the  band  of  the  famous  uuDicar.'^ 
This  body  threw  itself  by  ni^ht  on  the  rralls  of  Philio  Auéust, 
roated  the  rabble,  and  woald  certainly  hâve   driven  into  the 
river  the  camo  of  the  Prench,  if  they  had  not  been  oroteoted 
by  the  intrenchment  of  some  kni^hts,  ^oiné  to  kindle  éreat 
fires  everywhere,  and  if  they  had  not  rallied  a  fine  coros, 
that  resaiBed  the  offensive  and  drove  the  enemy  outside  the 
lines.  A  Norman  flotilla  to  ooerate  simultaneously  aéainst  t 
the  Prench  arrived  tco  late;  it  coald  not  destroy  the  ^reat 
fooden  towers  built  in  the  middle  of  the  Seine,  and  was  obli- 
éed  to  retire  with  f^reat  los3. 

A  certain  Galbert,  a  very  skilful  swimmer,"  continued  Wil- 
liam le  Breton, "haviné  filled  vessels  with  burniné  ooals,  ol- 
osed  them  and  rubbed  thera  with  bituraen  on  the  exterior  so  sk- 
ilfully,  that  it  beoame  iraoossible  for  water  to  enter  them. 
Then  he  fastened  around  his  body  the  cord  sasoenJincî  the  ves- 
sels, and  olanéins?  into  the  water  withoat  beAn^   seen  by  anyone, 
he  went  secretly  to  land  at  the  oalisades  bailt  of  /rood  and 
oak,  toward  the  sidle  of  the  rock  Gaillard  ooDOsite  the  castle, 
and  that  was  defenJed  by  no  one,  the  enemy  not  havin^  fearei 
an  attack  at  that  ooint.  Tmmediatelv  the  fire  attackej  the  w 
wooden  beams  formin??  the  inteenchments  ani  the  ^glla  enclo?îinc^ 
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détails  least  inoortant  apDareotly,  thus  oossessiné  what  makes 
?5reat  men,  naiely;  oorrect  views  in  the  Mènerai  oonoeotion,  o 
care  and  even   researoh  in  the  exécution  of  the  détails. 

In  ail  thèse  works  is  foand  neither  sculpture  ncr  mouldinés; 
ail  has  been  sacrifioed  te  défense;  the  masonry  is  well  built, 
oomDOsed  of  a  flint  rabble  ooaneoted  by  excellent  mortar,  fa- 
oed  with  a  surface  of  small  ashlars  carefully  executed  and  o 
oresentin^  at  soie  ooints  alternate  courses  of  white  and  red- 
dish  stones. 

'Vhile  Richard  lived,  Philio  Aaéust,  in  soite  of  his  well  ac 
acquired  reoutation  as  a  ^reat  conaueror  of  fortresses,  dared 
not  lay  sie^e  to  castle  Gaillard;  bat  after  the  death  of  that 
orince,  and  when  Normandy  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  John 
Lackland,  the  French  kiné  havin^  resolved  to  oossess  himself 
of  this  military  oost,  that  would  ooen  to  him'  the  dates  of  R 
Roaen.  The  sie^e  of  the  olaoe  as  told  in  the  most  minute  det- 
il  by  Willian  the  Breton,  chaolain  of  the  kin^,  an  eyewitness , 
ifas  one  of  the  ^reatest  military  feats  of  the  rei^n  of  that 
orince;  and  if  Richard  sho'^ed  remarkable  talent  in  the  «Mènerai 
arrangement  and  détails  of  the  défense  of  that  olace,  Philio 
Aai^ust  conducted  his  undertakiné  as  a  consummate  warrior. 

The  ^loomy  John  Lackland  did  not  know  how  to  orofit  by  the 
stratégie  arrangements  of  his  predeceasor.  Philio  Auéust  des- 
cendinf?  the  .^eine  found  the  oeninsula  of  Bernieres  unoccuoiad  ; 
the  Norman  trooDS  bein^  tuo  few   to  défend  it,  thre?r  themsel- 
763  into  the  little  castle  and  Little  Andely,  after  ha7ind 
broken  down  the  woodea  bridée  conneotiné  the  banks  of  the  ri- 
7er.  The  Prence  kin^  commenced  by  establishiné  his  camp  in  the 
oeninsula  opposite  the  castle,  restiné  his  ieft  .  jn  the  7ill- 
aée  oP  gernieres  and  his  ri^ht  on  To8ni  (îî'id.  13),  Connecting 
thèse  tito   oosts  by  a  wall,  whose  traces  K  L  are  still  oercei- 
7ed  today.  To  be  able  to  recei7e  the  flotilla  intended  to  oro- 
vision  his  caœo,  Philip  caused  the  stockade  barrin^  the  river 
to  be  broken  by  skilful  swimmers,  and  this  ander  a  storm  of 
oro.iectiles  shot  by  the  enemy. 

Ko\e  l.p.*2tv.  0\-d  frexvcV  poem. 

"îmmediately  afterwards,"  says  William  le  Rreton,  ''Ihe   kin^ 
ordered  lar^e  shios  to  be  brouéht,  suoh  as  we  savr  sailinÉ5  on 
the  course  of  the  Seine,  and  that  ordinarily  transoorted  ani- 
mais and  wagons  alon^  the  river.  The  kin0  had  them  sank  in  t 
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Xote  2.p.Ç0»  *^-He  8\r\j,cturea  ore  tvovo  \ortv  àoMiiv  to  \\ve  \.ev)e\. 
et  "^^^  poV.TKt  0  Vî^'f»  l'â^,  ^^'  ^s  TpTo\>ob\,e  \\\o\  àete»«Vv)e  fco\- 
\,er\ie«  or  \)o\^«  \»eTe  p\oceà  o\  \\\e  \op  o^  "tVie  o\iter  port  ot  t 
■t^e  serments  Vtv  oose  o^  \tQ"t*,  oa  >fte  Vaoe  \.nà\.co\eà  o\  ^,  ao  os 
te  SMseep  \^\^    à\.\c>\es,  to  >\\\  t>\eVT  Pottot^a,  \\\\j.8  pTe\aeivt\.T\|  \ 

The  plan  of  a  Dortion  of  the  elliotical  lall  (Pié»  12),  is 
thas  of  ^reat  intgrestj  its  layout  indicates  on  the  oart  of 
its  aathor  care  and  re3earch,  stud.v  and  exoerienoe  of  the  ef- 
feot  of  caatiné  eouioment,  that  left  nothiné  for  surorise.  T 
The  oortions  of  a  cylinder  cornoogin^  that  curtain  do  oot  des- 
cend verticâlly  to  the  bank  of  the  ditoh,  but  intersect  Dort- 
ions  of  cônes  near  the  base,  so  that  the  reentrant  angles  be- 
tween  thèse  cônes  and  the  intermediate  walls  cannot  shield  a 
miner,  ffinally  the  line  drawn  throuéh  the  axes  of  the  latéral 
slots  A  fixed  the  ooints  B  of  the  intersection  of  the  bases 
of  the  lower  cônes  lith  the  slooe  sf  the  foot  of  the  wall.  ? 
Purther,  bj   the  slots  A  one  coald  see  a  miner  at  the  tancent 
Doint  D  by  the  arrangement  of  the  several  surfaces,  as  indi- 
cated  by  the  line  0  D.    If  Lhe  cylindrioal  Dortions  had  des- 
cended  vertically,  or  if  thèse  ses^ments  had  been  oortions  of 
a  oone  without  /raroed  surfaces  and  without  change  of  curves, 
as  indicated  at  X,  ?i^,    12  (assamin^  no  batter  exceediné  that 
^iven  to  the  ramoart  of  castle  Saillard,  so  as  not  to  facili- 
tate  soaliné),  the  triangles  P  would  hâve  been  sheltered  from 
shots  fired  in  the  axes  of  the  latéral  slots  A.  By  thèse  very 
subtle  intersections  of  cylinders  and  cônes,  visible  in  Fi^. 
13,  Richard  anoovered  ail  ooints  of  the  base  of  the  curtain 
for  a  continuous  flankiné,  which  vas  7ery  iiBoortant  in  a  time 
when  the  attack  and  défense  of  stroné  olaoes  only  became  ser- 
ious  when  they  were  very  closely  approached.  *oday  ail  nilit- 
ary  eni^ineers  tell  us  that  the  layout  of  a  bastion,  its  prof- 
iles well  or  badly  calculated,  raay  hâve  a  considérable  influ- 
ence on  the  longer  or  shorter  résistance  of  a  place  attacked. 
This  minute  care  devoted  by  Richard  in  traciné  the  last  défe- 
nse of  castle  8aillard,  a  défense  that  only  foresaw  an  attack 
at  the  base  of  the  work  by  sap  and  mine,  indicates  sufficient- 
ly  to  as  the  spécial  Genius  of  that  warrior,  knowin^  how  to 
calcalate  and  foresee,  attachinc?  considérable  irnoortance  to 
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enclosure  of  caatle  Saillard,  that  surroandiné  the  keeo  on  the 
tree  north,  south  and  east  aides,  that  one  oan  oarticularly 
reooëaize  the  oattiné  into  practice  the  inéenious  ideas  of  R 
Richarde 

iïoXe  3. p. 88.  ^Sce  >(\o>»  X)ea\i\\t>^^  ^»  *^Vi  ào\k|\\\eT  ot  o  \|eoT\'' 

lO\à  ?renc>\  poem,  p.  89^. 

He   3hall  at  onoe  see  how  this  combination  of  défenses  on  a 
STiall  area  was  orecisely  in  ^reat  oart  the  oause  of  the  takin^ 
of  castle  Gaillarde 

If  ne   cast  our  eyes  on  the  plan  in  ^iê.  11,  we  notice  the 
sia^ular  form  of  the  last  elliotical  enclosure;  this  is  a  sé- 
ries of  segments  of  a  circle  with  chords  of  about  10  ft,  sep- 
arated  by  curtain  oortions  of  only  3-3  ft.  In  olao  each  of  t 
thèse  serments  ^ives  the  followiné  fiéare  (12),  that  oreseats 
a  very  stroné  continuous  flankiné,  with  regard  to  the  shootiné 
ariBs  of  that  eoooh,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines.  In  élé- 
vation this  crooked  îfall,  whose  base  rests  on  the  rock  dressed 
(vith  the  Diok,  is  formidable  in  aopearance.   (13).  No  slot  is 
ooened  in  the  lo'^er  oart;  the  entire  défense  is  arran^ed  at 
the  toD. ~  The  défenses  of  the  keeo  are  no  less  interestiné 
to  studv  beoause  différent  from  ail  those  adopteâ  before  Ri- 
chard (Art.  Don.ion),  and  that  they  are  oarticnlarly  combined 
in  vie»  of  a  very  near  attack.  Richard  seems  to  hâve  souéht  i 
in  the  construotion  of  the  défenses  of  castle  Gaillard,  to 
secure  himself  aéainst  the  îfork  of  the  miner;  indeed  the  mine 
and  saiD  were  then  (in  the  12  th  century)  the  means  most  éene- 
rally  employed  by  besieéers  to  breach  the  walls  of  a  stron^ 
olaoe,  for  castiné  machines  »fere  not  suffioiently  oowerful  to 
breach  walls  hosreyer  thin.  One  notes  that  Richard,  in  view  of 
that  means  of  attack,  desired  to  carefully  flank  the  bases  of 
the  ourtains,  not  trastiné  entirely  to  the  natural  oreciDice 
and  to  the  deoth  of  the  ditches  to  stoo  the  assailant. 

Ko\e    \.    p.89i.    3eoTi\    àe    iiiorwoM,\\.ev ,     o    wonV\6V\    cV\roxvVc\er    o^ 

Kote    l.p.ÇiO.    OVà    ?rei\c\\    poe».    Tx\5,eeà    tVve    àVtc\\e»    \Bere    cu\ 
«\.t\\     tV\e    pYcV,     and.    q8    V\.\,\,Va*    boub,     no    one    coviYà    èo    \-0    saeV 
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of  the  river  at  T  rise  towera  and  walls  eut  in  the  rock  and 
furoished  with  parapets.  A  tower  7  abuts  aéainst  the  rock  at 
that  point  and  is  coaaeoted  -fith  the  wall  X,  that  bars  the 

foot  of  the  précipice  and  the  banks  of  the  r'eine  by  beiné  ,io- 
ined  to  the  stookade  deii^ned  to  stop  navigation.  The  éreat 
ditch  Z  descends  to  the  bottom  of  the  precioice  and  is  artif- 
icialr  it  was  intended  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  marchiné  al- 
on^  the  river,  maskiné  himself  by  the  projection  of  the  rock, 
to  coma  to  break  throaéh  the  irall  or  set  fire  to  the  stookade. 
This  ditch  oould  also  cover  a  sortie  of  the  ^arrîsoa  toward 
the  river,  and  ^as  in  coamanioation  with  the  cellars  3  by  me- 
ans  of  the  sabterranean  passades  already  mentioned, 

OT\\vv  t  "^^^  ^^^  V\oT\  0T\à  «otke  porWons  stVW  «toi^àVTvé. 

a\e  o^\\ji,  \5Y  ^  ^-^^^e  \\^^   \»orV.8  compVeX-eXx^  (i.ea\roveà. 

One  year  sufficed  r^icharj  for  finishinc?  oastle  Gaillard  and 

ail  défenses  oonnected  therevrith.  "How  beaatifal  is  my  dau^h- 

ter  of  a  year!"  cried  the  prince  when  he  saw  his  undertakinçs 

finished»  -  Sxaniination  alone  of  this  plan  câases  one  to  see 

that  Richard  no^ise  folloited  the  'Norman  traditions  in  the  con- 

not 
stra-ction  of  castle  Gaillard,  and  one  oannot  doubt  that  only 

the  éeneral  arranéement  bat  also  the  détails  of  the  défense 
vfere  ordered  by  that  prince»  That  very  iiBPortant  advanced  work, 
that  extends  an  an^le  toward  the  tonéue  of  land,  recalls  the 
external  enclosures  of  the  keep  of  Roche-Guyon;  bat  the  ditch 
seoaratin^  that  work  from  the  body  of  the  place,  which  it  en- 
tirely  isolâtes,  the  flankin?^s  obtained  by  the  towers,  belon^ 
to  Richard.  Untrl  then  the  flankinés  in  castles  of  the  11  th 
and  12  th  centuries  are  weak,  so  far  as  we  can  .iudée;  the  con- 
structors  appeared  to  be  preoccuoied  in  defendin^  their  enclo- 
sures by  the  enormous  thickness  of  the  walls,  far  more  than 
by  ^ood  flankinéa.  Richard  perhaos  first  souf^ht  &   system  of 
walls  indeoendent  of  their  force  of  passive  résistance.  Had  he 
broa^ht  from  the  Sast  this  knowledée  very  advanced  for  his  t 
time?  That  is  difficult  for  as  to  kno'»f.  Was  this  a  remnant  of 
Roman  traditions?   Or  indeed  had  that  prince  in  conseouence 
of  practical  observation  found  in  his  own  Renias  ideas,  of 
which  he  then  made  suoh  a  remarkable  application?  Tn  the  last 
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coiDleted  aocoriné  to  his  orojects.  At  A  ODoosite  the  tondue 
of  land  Connecting  the  site  of  the  castle  with  the  adjacent 
heiéht,  he  caused  to  be  exoavated  a  deeo  ditch  in  the  rook, 
and  he  bmilt  a  stron^  and  lofty  tovrer  Kfith  Daraoets  reachiné 
the  level  of  the  dominant  olateau,  so  as  to  command  the  too 
of  the  bank.  Thia  tower  was  flanked  by  tvo  smaller  ones  at  B; 
the  curtains  A  D  descend  in   followin^  the  nataral  slooe  of  t 
the  rock;  the  tower  A  then  commands  the  entire  advaioed  work 
A  D  D.  .4  second  ditch,  also  eut  in  the  rock,  séparâtes  that 
ad7anced  fork  from  the  body  of  the  olace.  The  enemy  coiild  not 
thlnk  of  establishiné  himself  in  this  second  ditch,  that  was 
sweot  and  dominated  by  the  four  towers  D,  D,  C,  2,    Tbe  tïo  t 
teters  e,  :  5  caHainiy  comÉanded  the  two  towers  D,  D.   It  is 
noted  that  the  advanced  work  did  not  communicate  i?ith  the  out- 
aide,  but  only  /rith  the  louer  court  of  the  castle.  That  was 
an  arrangement  entirely  Norman,  that  we  found  at  Roche-Guyon. 
The  first  enclosure  ^>  of  the  castle  behind  the  advanced  work, 
and  comiianicatiné  fdth   that  only  by  a  -.vooden  bridée,  contain- 
ed  the  stables,  barracks  and  chaoel  H;  this  was  the  lower  co- 
urt. A  well  was  du^  at  ?,  under  the  area  of  the  court  at  G  a 
are  excavated  in  the  rock  the  vast  cellars,  '^ith  ceilinés  suo- 
Dorted  by  oiers  left,  and  thèse  receive  li^ht  from  the  ditch 
I  of  the  castle,  and  communicate  with  the  outside  throu^h  two 
oassaées  eut  in  the  chalk^  At  K  opens  the  ^ate  of  the  castle; 
its  sill  is  carried  about  7  ft.  above  the  ed^e  of  the  ditch  L. 
This  éate  is  masked  froii  the  enemy,  that  had  taken  the  first 
portai  ^,  and  bhat  could  not  corne  to  attack  it  except  by  expo- 
siné  the  flank  to  the  curtans  T  L,  and  the  rear  to  the  tower 
placed  before  this  ^ate*  ?urther  from  the  time  of  Richard,  a 
work  set  on  a  mass  reser^ed  in  the  rock  in  the  middle  of  the 
ditch  co7ered  the  ^ate  K,  that  was  still  further  closed  by  a 
portcullis,  foldin^  doors,  and  orotected  by  two  ^uarded  posts. 
The  keep  M  rose  opposite  the  entrance  K  and  sweot  it.  The  ap- 
artments  of  the  commandant  were  placed  at  N  on  the  side  next 
the  cliff,  i.e.,  at  that  side  of  the  castle  at  which  the  déf- 
ense could  be  aeôlected  aud  Windows  be  opened.  *At  P  is  a  pos- 
tern  for  assistance,  well  masked  and  protected  by  a  stroné  de 
défense  1.    This  postern  does  not  open  directly  to  the  exteri- 
or  but  into  the  covered  wav  •'  pierced  bv  a  second  postern  at 
.^.  '  whioh  was  the  sole  entrance  to  the  castle.  ^rom  the-bank 
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that  was  soon  filled  with  hoases  and  took  the  aame  of  Petit- 
Anlely.  A  Dond  <vas  formed  at  D  by  retaininé  tbe  waters  of  the 
two  streams  and  ooiaoletely  iaolated  the  brid^shead.  Grand  Aa- 
dely  ^,,    that  alrsady  before  the?e  norks  was  bIso  fortified  a 
and  enolossd  by  moats  atill  to  be  seen,  and  filled  by  the  wa- 
ters  of   thèse  two  streams.  On  a  oromontory  elevated  more  than 
^23  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  ^eine,  anJ  that  was  oonnected 
•*ith  the  chalky  rid^e  only  by  a  narro'^  tondue  of  land  on  the 
soath  side,  the  Drincioal  fortress  *as  looated  while  orofit- 
iné  by  ail  the  orojections  of  the  rock.  Below  the  orecipice 

and  sweot  by  the  castle  ifas  a  stockade  ^  comoosed  of  three 

1 
rows  of  Diles,  and  barriné  the  course  of  the  Seine,   This  st- 
ockade waa  further  orotected  by  oalisade  works  established  at 
the  ed^e  of  the  ri^ht  bank  and  by  a  ivall  desoendin^  from  a  t 
tower  bailt  at  the  middle  of  the  bank  down  to  the  riveri  fur- 
ther UD  stream  and  like  a  oatrol  on  the  shore  of  France,  a  f 
fort  was  built  on  the  bank  of  the  Seine  at  9,  and  took  the  n 
name  of  Eoutavant.  The  oeninsula  beinfî  fortified  at  the  neck 
and  0,uarded,  it  was  iipossible  for  an  araied  enemy  to  find  the 
site  for  a  camo  in  a  land  full  of  ravines  and  covered  by  encr - 
mous  rocks.  The  valley  between  the  t-fio   Andelys  was  filled  by 
the  abundant  waters  of  the  streams,  commanded  by  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  two  cities  located  at  its  extremities,  domina- 
ted  by  the  fortress,  and  oould  not  be  occuoied,  no  more  than 
the  sloDes  of  the  surroundin^,  hills.  Thèse  General  arrangeme- 
nts havin^  been  undertaken  with  as  maoh  skill  as  raoidity,  R 
Richard  devoted  his  entire  care  to  the  construction  of  the 
Drincioal  fortress,  that  should  command  the  entirety  of  the 
défenses.  Placed  as  we  hâve  stated  on  the  etid  of  a  oromontory 
with  very  steep  sides,  it  was  only  accessible  by  that  lon^ 
tonéue  of  land,  that  .ioined  the  extrême  olateau  to  the  chalky 
ridée;  ail  of  Richard' s  attention  was  at  first  devoted  to  this 
side,  that  miâht  be  attacked. 

Kote  \.  p.  8^.  *T\\e  \,nterno\,  par\a  o^  X\\\%    \RorV  8\V\.\,  ex\.»t. 

Kote  \.p.86.  l,0\d  ?rencVv  poem"^  .  T!\\e  Boine.  Yerae»  'î?'?»^  etc. 

See  (il)  the  arrauf^etnent  of  thèse  défenses;  for  it  must  be 
stated,  that  the  Anç?lo-Morman  kin^  himself  suoervised  the  ér- 
ection if    this  castle,  direoted  the  workmen,  hastened  their 
labors,  and  never  left  them  till  the  work  was  comoleted  aoo- 
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au«\o\^eà  o|o\<na\,  ?\\\.\\.p  k\A|u8t  \x\  1203  axxà  120^,  b\n  y,    i)e\jV\,\,e. 

Srom  ionniepes  te  Gaillon  the  ^eine  ieacenis  in  nearly  a  s 
atrai^ht  lineto  the  north  northweat.  "^ear  Gaillon  it  turns  ab- 
ruotly  to  the  north  northeast  as  far  as  Andelys,  then  retarns 
on  itself  and  forms  a  oeninsula,  ifhoae  neck  is  only  2343  yds^ 
wide.  The  Prench,  by  the  treaty  followin^  the  conférence  of 
Tssondun,  oossessed  on  the  left  bank  Vernon,  Çaillon,  Pacy- 
sar-^ure;  on  the  ri^ht  bank  Giaors,  '^hich  nas   one  of  the  str- 
on^est  olaces  in  that  oart  of  France.  An  army  with  corps  col- 
lected  at  s^.vreux,  Vernon  and  Gisorg,  would  be  simultaneously 
carried  to  Rouen  alon^  the  Seine,  followed  by  a  flatilla,  and 
by  a  march  of  t^o  days  could  ia7est  the  caoital  of  ^ormandy 
and  orovision  itself  by  the  Seine.  To  olant  a  fortress  aoross 
the  river  bet^een  the  t'^o  olaces  of  Vernon  and  Gisors  ooposi- 
te  a  peninaula  easily  éuarded  was  to  intercept  the  navigation 
of  the  river,  to  divide  the  two  invadint?  corps,  to  render  im- 
possible their  confimunication  with  Paris,  and  to  place  them  in 
the  shameful  alternatives  of  bein^  beaten  separately  before 
arriviné  under  the  ffalls  of  Rouen.  Thus  in  circumstanoes  30 
unfavorable  as  those  in  whioh  Richard  found  himself,  the  pos- 
ition was  oerfectly  chosen.  The  peninsula  of  Bernieres  oppos- 
ite Andelys  could  easily  be  fortified  across  the  neck  and  sup- 
ported  by  a  stroné  place  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  per- 
mittiné  the  establishment  of  a  camp  provisioned  by  Rouen,  gnd 
that  one  could  not  think  of  forciné.  The  city  of  Rouen  was  c 
oovered,  and  if  Philip  Auéust  had  the  intention  of  marchiné 
on  that  place,  ne  could  not  do  so  without  castinf?  a  look  of 
anxiety  on  castle  Gaillard,  which  he  left  between  himself  and 
}<'rance«  This  brief  description  already  shows  that  Richard  was 
t)etter  than  a  caotain  of  exalted  bravery. 

3ee  how  the  Anmlo-^orman  kiné  arran^ed  the  entirety  of  the 
défenses  of  this  stratégie  point  (10).  At  the  end  of  the  pen- 
insula A,  on  the  riéht  bank  of  the  river,  the  Seine  flows  al- 
on^  very  hi^h  précipices  of  chalky  rocks,  that  dominate  the 
entire  plain  of  alluvium.  On  an  islet  B  dividinf?  the  river, 
Richard  at  first  built  an  octa^onal  fort  with  towers,  moats  a 
and  palisades;   a  ??ooden  bridge  oassin^  throu^h  this  little 
castle  united  the  two  banks,  At  the  end  of  thi?  bridge,  at  C 
on  the  rif^ht  bank,  he  built  an  enclosure,  "i    cîreat  nri  jc^eheai , 
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kiaé,  in  soite  of  its  ruinous  atate.  A  bad  oolitioian,  Richard 
^as  a  conaummate  ifârrior,  aad  the  reoaired  the  faults  9f  the 
statesman  by  ooara^e  and  Der3e7eraaoe.  Ta  our  ooirrioa  oastle 
3aillard  of  Anielys  exhibits  a  oart  of  the  ynilitary  talents 
of  Richard.  One  is  too  nouch  digooaed  to  believe,  that  this 

13 

illa3triou3  oriace  ifas  a  fiéhter,  brave  to  raahness;  it  not 
alone  with  the  aaalitiea  of  a  ^ood  soldier,  chiefly  Dayin^  in 
his  own   oerson,  that  one  aoauires  such  a  ^reat  olace  in  hist- 
ory-  Richard  v»a3  better  than  a  Charles  the  Rash,  he  waa  a  hero 
^ith  bravery  ander  e^ery  test;  he  ^as  also  a  skilfal  caotain 
/Those  eye  '^as  sare,  an  ea^ineer  fall  of  resources,  exoerienced 
and  foreai^hted,  oaoable  of  forestalliné  his  century,  and  ne- 
ver  sabiittin^  to  routine.  Thanirs  to  the  excellent  ^ork  of  Y. 
A.  Devllls  on  oastle  3aillard,   every  one  can  bave  an  accarate 
accoant  of  the  circamstances,  that  determined  the  construction 
of  that  fortre33,  the  key  of  "^ormandy,  a  frontier  bost  caoable 
of  arrestind  for  a  loné  time  the  exécution  of  the  ànabitious 
oro.1ect3  of  the  ?rench  kiaé.  The  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Seine  bein^ 
in  the  oossessioa  of  Philio  Auéust  as  far  as  Andelys,  a  Prenc h 
amy  could  in  one  day  find  itself  in  the  heart  of  Normandy  and 
■nenace  Rouen.  Peroeivin^  this  lancer  too  late,  Richard  *vished 
to  ^uard  his  orovinoe  on  the  continent..  'Vith  that  view  that 
belonés  only  to  ^reat  caotains,  he  chose  the  site  of  the  fort- 
ress  destined  to  cover  the  Norman  caoital,  and  once  that  his 
oroject  was  decided  on,  he  oursued  its  exécution  '/^ith  a  tena- 
city  and  will,  such  that  he  broke  throu^h  ail  obstacles  oddo- 
sed  to  his  enterorise,  and  that  in  a  year  not  only  ^^as  the  f 
fortress  built,  but  also  a  comolete  System  of  défensive  ?rork3 
i¥as  olaoed  with  rare  talent  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  at  the 
Doint  where  that  river  coald  cover  Rouen  aéainst  an  enemy  lea- 
viaé  Paris.  /?e  aéain  find  there  the  aualities  that  distinéuish 
Morman  fortifications,  but  put  in  oractioe  by  a  man  of  éenius. 
r^ere  is  ooncerned  not  the  défense  of  a  domain,  but  that  of  a 
^reat  province,  of  a  military  oost  as  éood  for  orotectin^  a 
caoital  aéainst  an  enemy  as  to  surprise  and  attack  him,  and  t 
that  under  the  most  anfavorable  conditions  of  délimitation  of 
frontiers.  Our  readers  will  therefore  be  /villin^  to  permit  us 
to  extend  a  little  concerninc^  the  position  and  construction 
of  oastle  3aillard. 

Kote    \.     p.     ??) .     '^Vst.    au    oV^ot-^ovVAard    and    o"?     lV\e    s\ej>e    \,  t 
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3  anri  the  oreciDioe  T  were  ever  orotected  by  walls,  bat  oaly 
oy  a  bank  of  earth  with  oalisades,  for  no  trace  of  maaonry  r 
re.Tiains  at  thèse  DOints.  To  bettsr  oomorehend  a^ain  the  site 
of  the  caatle  of  !^oche-3uyon,  aai  ho^^  by  exteaaiye  norka   men 
saoceedei  in  makici^  this  location  yet  stron^er,  either  by  eut- 
tinû   a^ay  ths  hill  or  by  terracin^,  we  éiye  (9)  a  profile  of 
the  châlk  (fith  its  structures.  At  A  is  the  3eine,  at  3  the  o 
castle  built  at  ths  foot  of  the  cliff,  at  0  the  keeo,  whose 
enolosarss  rise  in  follawin^  the  natural  slooe  of  the  plateau 
to  dominate  the  sxterior  at  the  side  9.  At  ?  is  the  artifioi- 
al  mound  on  ifhioh  was  an  advanoed  work  commandinâ  the  ^all  a 
aro'jnd  the  olateau'  the  profile  of  the  subterraaean  oassaée 
from  the  castle  to  the  keeo  is  traced  at  S.  3ne  oould  enter  f 
from  the  plateau  the  enclosurea  of  the  keeo  only  by  a  postern 
ooened  at  the  flank  of  the  external  ourtain  on  the  ri^ht  and 
facias?  the  Drecioice,  so  that  it  ^as  impossible  to  see  that 
entrance  from  the  plateau  or  from  the  bottom  of  the  cliff. (Art. 
r>aa.ioa).  3ur  profile  shoyfs  ho?T  diffioult  it  .foold  be  for  a  be- 
sieéer  to  hold  the  lower  castle  without  at  the  same  tiae  pos- 
sessin^  the  upper  keeo;  if  after  takin^  the  castle  he  desired 
to  rsmain  there,  he  '.roiild  infallibly  os  crushed  by  the  darri- 
son  of  the  keep.  As  for  takin^  the  keep,  surrounded  by  its  d 
double  enolosure,  this  could  only  be  attemoted  by  a  blockade. 
Bat  how  could  be  blockaded  a  fortress  possessinâ  a  very  orac- 
ticable  subterranean  exit  communioatin?^  vvith  a  lo'^er  dominat- 
ed  défense  and  a  wide  river?  In  stratégie  reytjects  the  oosit- 
ion  of  castle  ^ooheGuyon  '^as  then  excellent  and  evidently  oh- 
osen  to  âuard  that  oeninsula  of  Bonniere,  so  easy  to  défend 
at  the  narro'-rest  place.  Two  or  three  thousand  men  in  the  oen- 
insula and  four  or  five  hundred  men  in  the  castle  and  its  de- 
oenianoes  would  naturally  assist  eaoh  other,  althou^h  separa- 
ted  by  the  Seine,  could  stoo  a  formidable  army  and  paralyze 
its  mo/ements  on  both  banks  of  the  Seine. 

At  a  few  miles  from  Roche-Guyon  and  do'^n  the  Seine,  we  find 
a  castle  ^ith  a  stron^er  and  better  chosen  stratégie  oosition 
that  that  of  Roche-Guyon;  this  is  castle  Gaillard  near  Andelys. 
Built  by  Richard  the  Lionheart  after  that  orince  had  reco?îni- 
zed  his  fault  by  the  treaty  of  Issoudun  in  leayin^  to  Philio 
Au^ust  the  Vexin  and  the  city  of  Gisors,  thi.^  castle  stlll  r^ 
retains  the  imoress  of  the  milifcary  ^^enius  of  the  An^lD-^Iornmi 
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that  oî   castle  3aillard. 

Belo'^  Mantes  the  3eine  Runs  west;  at  Rollsboise  it  taras  n 
aortheast  and  forms  a  vast  bend,  returns  south'^est,  thus  leav- 
in^  on  the  left  bagk  a  oeninsala  of   allaviui,  irhose  len^th  is 
about  ï   miles  and  yridth  07er  2o  miles.  The  neck  oî   that  oen- 
insual  has  soarcely  1*2S  ailles  in  =*idth.  That  las  an  excellent 
olace  for  a  oamo,  for  an  army  camD,  whose  riéht  rested  on  Ban- 
nières and  left  on  Rolleboise,  and  oould  /fithoat  diffioulty 
défend  the  entrance  to  that  oeninsula^  Bat  it  «as  neoessary 
fco  firesee  that  an  enemy  in  foroe  by  attaokin^  the  eatranoe 
by  marohin^  alon??  the  riéht  bank,  could  attemot  to  oass  the 
^eine  at  the  end  of  the  olain  of  Sonnieres,  and  thus  take  the 
oeninsala  at  its  tifo  most  distant  ooints.  ^ov?  the  ri^ht  bank 
ooDOSite  the  oeninsala  of  3onnieres  ?ras  oomDosed  of  an  abruot 
ohalky  oreciDioe,  that  aooroaches  the  Seina  at  7etheuil  to  1 
leave  it  at  Roohe-ouyon  at  the  extrême  of  its  bead.  3n  this 
Doint  at  Roohe-Suyon  the  oreciDioe  is  only  about  110  yards  d 
distant  from  the  river;  fonerly  it  was  still  nearer,  the  Se- 
ine ha'/in^  withdrawa  its  banks. 

There  at  the  end  of  the  12   th,  centary  .fas  ereoted  a  castle 

under  excellent  conditions,  ^irst  (3)  a  very  stronfî  keeo  sur- 

rounded  by  a  double  enclosure  hs^s   built  at  th-  too  of  Lhe  or- 

ecipioe  at  A;  at  B  alon^  the  river  and  abuttinç^  a^ainst  the 

rock  that  rises  miich  hi^sher,  rose  the  castle  that  eut  the  rœ  d 

Dassin^  aloné  the  riî^ht  bank,  commandei  the  course  of  the  ri- 

1 
T'er  and  consequently  the  tio  of  the  oeninsala.   In  order  to  c 

connect  the  castle  and  the  keeo,  the  chalk  cliff  was  eut  a-ray 

a 
Yith  the  Dick,  so  as  to  leave  sufficiently  lar«^e  court  between 

the  orincipal  structure  and  the  foot  of  the  rock.  Â  broad  3aû - 

terranean  windin^  cassate  eut  in  the  rock  and  haviné  the  form 

of  a  stepoed  cylinder  comeoted  the  défenses  of  the  castle  to 

the  internai  court  of  the  keeo.  At  the  side  î»here  the  orecio- 

ice  ^as  less  steeo,  at  ^'.  yfas  fully  eut  in  the  rock  a  /^ide  and 

deep  ditch.  At  3  /(as  a  ditch  of  less  deoth,  but  mucb  more  ex- 

tended,  outlinin^?  the  olateau  at  the  end  of  which  stood  the 

keep;  but  sinoe  this  olateau  was  not  level  and  it  dominated 

the  keeo  sank  in  the  chalkv  rid^e,  at  G  ^as  built  an  artific- 

ial  mound  on  yhich  (orobably)  rose  a  défense,  noff  dectroyed. 

At  I  and  H  tne  natural  orecioioes  rennovei  ail  idea  of  attack- 

iHP  the  olateau  at  the  sides.  Ws  lo  not  think  that  the  ditch 
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sxDlains  the  raoidity  with  irhioh  »»ere  oonatruoted  thèse  tnili- 
tary  oosts  aad  thèir  Drodt^ioaa  namber;  but  it  also  exolains 
bo/v  in  the  national  revolts  oarried  on  ifith  eneréy,  the  Nor- 
man éarrisons  holdiné  thèse  olaoes  ^ere   coaoslled  to  take  re- 
fuse in  the  tceeo  after  the  external  défenses  ifere  taken,  that 
only  oresented  a  -^eak  obstacle  to  a  nuaerous  and  determined 
band,  were  soon  reduced  by  famine,  defended  themselves  badly 
in  a  oontracted  area,  and  were  forced  to  aurrender  at  discret - 
ion.  9uriaé  tis  rei^n  and  in  spite  of  his  orodi^ioas  activity, 
William  coald  do  no  more  in  the  extent  of  a  vast  oountry  alw- 
ays  ready  to  rebel;  hi3  saooessors  had  more  leisure  to  study 
the  location  and  défense  of  their  castlesj  they  orofited  by 
it,  and  soon  the  Norman  castle  icicreased  snd  oerfeoted  its 
external  défenses.  The  keeo  assamed  less  relative  imoortance: 
it  relied  more  on  seoondary  works,  and  orotested  them  in  a 
more  effecient  -^ay;  better  yet,  the  entire  oastle  -ras  only  a 
vast  keeo  ^ith  ail  its  oarts  ooabined  with  art  aad  made  inde- 
oendent  of  each  other,  althou^h  orotected  by  stron^er  const- 
ruction, ven  oommenced  then  to  aoDly  this  law/'that  ail  that 
défends  itself  mast  be  orotected." 

It  is  neoessarv  then  for  us  to  reach  the  end  of  the  12  Lh 
century  to  find  the  true  feudal  castls,  i.e.,  a  ^rouo  of  bail- 
diaés  erected  as  a  whole,  seoarately  defendiné  themselves  al- 
thou^h  conneoted  by  an  idea  of  a  common  défense,  arran^ed  in 
a  certain  order,  so  that  when  one  oart  was  taken,  the  others 
still  Dossessed  their  comolete  means  of  résistance,  their  re- 
souroes  in  storehouses  of  arais  and  orovisions,  their  free  ex- 
its  either  to  make  sorties  and  to  take  the  offensive,  or  for 
the  ^arrisoa  to  escaoe,  if  it  could  hold  out  no  longer,  '.^e  s 
shall  see  at  once  ho*  this  oroéramme  realized  .«rith  difficulty 
;fa3  fulfilled  with  rare  sa^acity  by  Richard  the  Lionheart  du- 
riné  the  last  years  of  the  12  th  century,  ;fhen  he  caused  the 
bnildiiTf^  of  the  imnortant  olace  of  castle  Gaillard.  But  before 
ocouDyiné  ourselves  tith  that  remarkable  fortress,  we  must  s 
soeak  of  a  castle  apoeariaé  earlier  to  us,  which  is  like  the 
tranaition  from  the  orimitive  castle  ('^hich  oossessed  only  a 
keeo  with  an  anclosvrre  more  or  less  extensive  and  followiné 
the  shaoe  of  the  site)  and  the  feudal  castle  of  the  13  th  o 
century.  This  is  the  castle  of  Roche-Guyon,  looated  at  9.5  m 
miles  below  Mantes  on  the  '^eine.  Its  site  is  also  the  same  as 


thaa  a  oastls.  This  arranéement  i3  acoareat  not  oaly  in  Norm- 
andy  and  ïn^land,  as  at  Pin,  3.  Laarent-sur-Wer,  Nfoâent-le-Ro- 
brou,  Domfront,  Malaise,  Chamboy,  Meîfoastle,  ^  Rocheater  and  Dd 
Dover  (ïnéland),  but  oa  the  coast  of  the  Tfest,  in  An.loa,  Poi- 
tou and  Maine,  i.e.,  in  ail  oro^Fiaces  into  which  Norman  infl- 
uenoe  oenetrates;  /te   shall  find  it  a^aia  accomoanied  by  the 
Norman  moat,  ^hose  character  is  30  clearly  deoided,  at  Poazan- 
^83,  ^lanaac,  Broue,  ^ons,  Ohauvi^ny  near  Poitiers,  and  even 
at  Montrichard,  Beauéenoy-sur-Loire  and  Lochea..  (Art.  Don.ion)» 
The  external  défenses  acoomoanyinçs  thèse  i^reat  rectaD^alar  k 
keeoseither  oresent  only  terraces  ^ithoat  traces  of  imoortant 
structures,  or  if  they  are  built  of  maaonry  are  ail  later  by 
at  least  a  oentury  from  the  establishment  of  thèse  keeos,  w'nich 
indioates  '.fith  suffioient  olearness  that  the  orimitive  enclo- 
aures  of  the  11  th  and  t2  th  centuries  had  little  irnoortanoe, 
and  that  they  mast  hâve  been  reolaoed,  when  in  the  1^  th  oen- 
tary  this  défensive  System  of  the  castles  y^as  modified,  and  ^ 
■ffh3u   >ras  reco^nized  the  necessity  of  enlar^inô  and  of  stren^- 
thenin^  the  external  ^orks. 

;Ye  rfive  (6)  the  olan  of  the  castle  of  3hauvi=5nv,  /rhose  ksao 
dates  from  the  11  th  centary  and  the  ^reater  oart  of  the  exter- 
nal défenses  from  the  14  th;  and  (7)  the  olan  of  the  castle 
of  !?alaise,  '#"ho3e.  square  keeo  A  of  the  11  th  century  alone  ore- 
sents  a  stron^ly  defended  résidence.  As  for  the  other  défenses 
of  this  castle,  they  only  assume  some  value  by  the  arrangement 
of  the  oreoioices  of  the  terrace,  and  they  follow  ail  its  out- 
lines.  The  cylindrical  keeo  3   and  the  défenses  on  the  left  d 
date  from  the  ^nélish  invasion,  i.e»,  from  the  14  th  and  15 
th  centuries.  The  castle  of  Malaise  in  the  I9  th  century  act- 
ually  con3i3ted  only  of  a  éreat  keeo  -vith  an  enclosure  conta- 
ininâ  secondary  buildinés,  orobably  constructed  in  the  simol- 
est  fashion,  since  there  no  longer  remains  a  trace  of  them, 
and  inteaded  for  the  barracks  of  the  ^arrison,  for  storehouses, 
stables  and  other  deoendences.  The  name  of  hall  (aala)  may  th 
then  be  ^iven  to  this  castle,  since  indeed  the  sole  imoortant 
oart,  the  résidence  of  the  lord,  is  only  a  fortified  hall.  T 
The  castles  of  'Villiam  the  (3onaueror  bailt  in  the  cities  of  "< 
H]n^land  to  keeo  the  city  oeoole  in  awe,  were  nothin^  more  than 
reotan^alar  keeos,  /^ell  fortified  ani  surrounded  by  sarth»«ork3, 
oaligades  or  external  enclosures  ;vith  no  ^reat  stren^^th.  That 
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of  the  sovereiéa  fall  on  others  than  tbeaaselvea,  soaéht  to  r 
renier  their  castles  more  formidable,  ia  order  to  sell  their 
3sr7ices  more  dearly  to  the  rivais  of  their  soversién,  and  to 
make  oommon  cause  with  them:  (old  ?renoh  Doem). 

Thus  by  reason  of  ths  feudal  ordanization  e\ren  in  ^ormandy, 
^here  the  national  spirit  maintained  itself  mach  better  than 
in  Prance,  the  nobles  daily  eadeavored  to  make  their  castles 
stronder,  3o  as  to  fres  themaelves  from  ail  deoendanoe,  and 
□e  able  to  dictate  conditions  to  their  soverei^n.  The  Norman 
castle  of  the  11  th  century  only  consisted  of  a  square  or  rac - 
tan^alar  keeo,  around  ??hich  *vere  bailt  some  ^orks  of  little 
imoortance,  esoecially  orotected  by  that  deeo  ditch  excavated 
at  the  summit  of  a  Drecioioe'  that  ifas  the  true  ^lorman  oost 
of  that  eooch,  desi^aed  to  dominate  a  territory,  to  close  a 
oassa^e  or  restrain  the  oeoole  of  cities.  Gastles  furnished 
*ith  défenses  as  extensi/e  as  those  of  Araaes  were  rare;  but 
the  Nforman  barons  becominé  feadal  lords  in  Sn^land  or  on-  the 
continent,  soon  savr  themselves  sufficiently  rich  and  oowerfal 
to  ^raatly  increase  the  dependences  of  the  keeo,  that  in  its 
ori^in  was  the  only  ooint  seriously  fortified.  The  oriinitive 
enclosares  were  often  made  of  oalisades,  and  were  then  reola- 
ced  by  walls  flanked  by  towers.  The  most  ancient  -^ritten  doc- 
uments concernin^  the  raanors  and  even  the  castles  (documents 
that  in  Snéland  éo  back  to  the  12  th  centary)  frequently  des- 
i^nate  the  fortifed  résidence  of  the  lord  by  the  '*ford  aula  or 
hall;  indeed  this  sort  of  military  establishment  consisted  o 
only  9f   a  hall  orotected  by  thick  walls,  battlements  and  butt- 
resses  furnished  with  round  turrets  or  flankin^  bays.  The  de- 
oendanoes  of  the  lord' s  résidence  had  relatively  but  little 
imoortance;  in  case  of  serions  attack,  the  <?9rrison  soon  aban- 
doned  the  external  vrorks,  and  shut  themselves  ffithin  the  keeo, 
/fhose  msans  of  défense  -/rere  formidable  for  that  eooch.  Durin^ 
the  course  of  the  12  th  century,  that  tradition  is  oreserved 
in  the  countries  in  /?hich  Norman  influence  oredominates ,  the 
keeo,  the  fortified  hall  assumes  a  comoarative  value,  that  we 
do  not  find  in  the  same  denrée  on  Prench  territory j  the  keeo 
is  better  isolated  foom  the  secondary  défenses  in  the  Norman 
castle  of  the  11  th  and  12  th  centuries  than  in  the  castle  of 
ffrench  ori^in;  it  i?^  hiéhsr  and  oresents  a  more  irnoosm^  m9ss  ; 
it  13  a  post  around  /s^hich  is  ■ivr^.n^ei   a   fortifiei  camo  rsther 
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had  to  besie^e  it,  his  uncle  havind  aDenly  ieolared  a^aiast 
him.  Mot  bein^  able  to  attemot  to  take  the  castle  by  force, 
tàe  Bastard  3f  ;^ormandy  undertook  a  blookade.  ?or  this  ouro- 
ose,  ne  had  excavated  a  ditcb  of  ooatrevallation,  that  start- 
iné  from  the  ra7iae  at  the  northeast  oassed  before  the  "^orth 
i^ate  of  the  castle,  desoeaded  to  the  river  7arenne,  and  reas- 
cended  in  the  direction  frona  the  southsast  toward  the  ravine, 
rîe  farnished  this  ditch  with  outiorks  to  Iodée  and  orotect  his 
.nen  a^ainst  attaoks  from  vfithin  and  without;(see  old  ?renoh 
ooem  in  text). 

After  a  fruitless  attemot  of  the  kin^  of  France  to  raise  t 
the  blockaie,  count  Williafn  -vas  oblided  to  siirrender  for  lack 
of  Drèvisions;  (old  ^rench  poem  in  text), 

Tt  fas  indeed  scarcely  oossible  with  the  nieans  of  attack  t 
then  at  command,  to  take  a  castle  so  -^ell  lefended  bv  nature 
and  by  formidable  '/vorks  of  art. 

le   ^ive   (5)  a  birdaeye  oersoeotive  of  the  castle  of  Arques, 
suoh  as  it  oiust  ha'/e  been  in  the  11  th  century,  taken  ojtside 
the  Oieope  éate,  and  omittind  the  défenses  addel  later  at  that 
side.  Then  /vill  be  more  easily  undersbood  the  internai  arran- 
gements of  this  stroaé  olaoe. 

Already  from  the  time  of  William  the  Bastard,  the  "Norman  b 
barons  then  erected  vast  oastles  of  masonry  oossessiné  ail  t 
that  constitutes  olaoes  of  that  kind  in  the  middle  aées: — 
deep  moats  skilfully  excavated,  lower  and  ucoer  courts,  keeo, 
etc.  The  duke  of  Mormandy,  durin^  the  lon^  stru^^les  at  the 
beéinniné  of  his  reién  built  oastles,  or  at  least  keeos,  to 
bridle  the  cities  that  had  taken  oart  aéainst  him;  (old  Prench 

text) . 

After  the  desoent  in  l'.n^land,  the  establishment  of  castles 

was  one  of  the  means,  that  William  the  Gonaaeror  employed  to 
ensure  his  new  kinédom,  and  it  was  in  ^reat  oart  by  thèse  for- 
tresses  ereoted  en  stratégie  points  or  in  the  cities  themsel- 
ves,  that  ne  o^ei  the  oo'/rer  of  maintainin^  himself  in  the  nid- 
st  of  a  country,  that  attempted  daily  revolts  to  ^rive  out  t 
the  foreiéners  and  reconauer  its  independenoe.  Rut  many  of 
the  nobles,  from  the  moment  the  General  ^ar   endei,  holdin<^  t 
their  castles  as  fiefs,  qaarreled  with  their  nei^^hbors,  maie 
forays  on  the  lands  of  others,  and  attacked  bhem  in  their  3t- 
ron^  places^  Or  inieed  bein<;5  disoleased  by  seein^  the  favor 
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défense^  At  K  is  the  second  ^ate  .fhich  o^iiBunisates  '^ith  the 
extarnal  terrace  by  a  bridge  olaced  on  isolatei  oiers.  That 
entranoe  is  sa^aoioasly  arran^ed,  passes  ander  a  to^fer  and  t 
throu^h  a  ioai  vaulted  oassa^e  well  defended  and  sweot  b?  the 
kesD,  that  by  its  oblique  oosition  masks  the  court  of  the  oas- 
tle  to  those  oomin^  in  from  the  exterior,  This  keeo  is  furth- 
er  very  remarkably  looated  to  coraiBaHd  the  exterior  of  the  side 
of  che  tondue  of  land,by  /fhioh  one  can  a3Droach  from  the  ditch 
3n    the  level;  its  angles  touoh  the  ranaoarts  of  the  enolosare, 
tha3  leavirt??  bat  a  very  narroff  oassa^e  on  the  too  of  the  stall, 
and  dominâtes  the  bottos  of  the  ditoh.  Ths  enemy,  if  oossess- 
in^  the  coart  h,    oaald  not  ascend  the  oart  M  of  the  ramoarts, 
and  »¥ith  diffioulty  -.roald  reach  the  oostern  K,  that  n9s   espe- 
oially  reserved  for  the  ^arrison  encîlosed  in  the  keeo.  At  ? 
rises  a  *ork  deoendent  on  the  keeo,  coyeria^  the  cassate  to 
the  Dostern,  and  -vhich  coald  défend  itself  as  ^ell  a^ainst  t 
the  internai  oourt  3  as  a^ainst  the  exterior.  This  had  sèmer- 
ai exits  iiDOSsible  to  be  reooénized  by  men  unfamiliar  ?rith 
thèse  tarns;  for  besides  the  oostern  K  of  the  keeo,  a  subter- 
ranean  stairvay  oonnoanicates  '/rith  the  bottom  of  the  ditoh,  a 
and  thus  oernaits  the  ^^arrison  to  make  a  sortie  or   to  escaoe 
witûoat  bein^  seen.  le   hâve  indioate^  at  ^nî  on  oar  olan  the  n 
namerous  subterranean  cassates  out  in  the  ohalk  and  yet  visi- 
ble, that  interseot  beneath  the  ranoarts,  and  are  intended  e 
either  for  makint^  sadden  sorties  into  the  ditches,  or  to  ore- 
veat  the  j»ork  of  the  rainer  at  the  side  at  .vhich  the  oastle  is 
nnost  accessible.  ?rom  the  ;?ate  D  to  the  oostern  K,  the  terrane 
on  whioh  is  olaced  the  castle  of  Araaes  rises  t^radually,  so 
that  the  keeo  is  built  on  the  hi^hest  ooint.  Oatside  the  pos- 
tèpn  K,  on  the  tondue  of  land  connectiné  the  oronontory  to 
the  inass  of  the  hill,  -vere  erected  earthworks  with  oalisades, 
traces  of  ^hioh  reiiiain,  that  mast  further  hâve  been  moiified 
m  the  l'^  th  century,  when  the  oastle  ^as  eaaioDed  '^ith  art- 
illery. 

i£o\e    ?, .    V-    ^^'    'î^^'    p\,ax\    \%    comp\,e\ed    \.t\    \Ei\\ot    ootvcarxxa    tVie 
VuternaV,    structures,    \)\i(    meona    o^    t\ve    pton    àeposVteà    \.t\    tVve 
oroV\.\3e«    o^    Oteppe,     àrowsn    at    tVie    b  eèN-nntn^    o^    tV\(t    \?    tVv    oent- 
u.r\^,     atvà    reàuoed    \)\^    A,    Oeot\.\.e    \.u    V\\8    \^\-ator\i    ot     tV\e    ?,a3l\,e 
o^     J^rauea.     Rouen.     \83.'^. 

Tne    oastle   of    arnaes   was    soaroely    DJilt,    -.vheri    iake   «VillLa-Ti 
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bottooi  of  the  litoh,  tbe  ^oroiana  took  oare  to  oisroe  longitu- 
dinal ^allsries  3,  that  Deraiitted  hearin^  and  stoDoinâ  the 
îfork  3f  the  miner  at  the  base  of  the  Dreoloioe.  At  Araaes  th- 
èse subterranean  éalleries  are  entered  at  cer&ain  DOints  of 
the  interaal  défense,  after  numerous  tarns,  that  it  >fas  easy 
to  fill  UD  in  an  instant,  in  case  the  assailaat  coald  saoceed 
in  oo3383sio?^  himself  of  one  of  thèse  ^alleries.  This  innoort- 
anb  arrangement  is  one  of  those  oharacterizin??  the  sites  of 
locmaa   castles  darin^  the  11  th  and  12  th  centaries.  This  d 
ditoh  made  by  aad  ani" eut  iu  the  ohalk  is  not  less  than  32.0 
tio  9-»0  ft,.  rfide  frooi  the  orest  of  the  coantersoarD  to  the  b 
base  of  the  walls.  The  toDOéraobical  olan  (^)  exolains  the 
oosition  of  the  castle  of  Araaes  better  than  a  description 
coald  do.  3n  the  western  side  the  nataral  valley  is  very  deep 
and  the  Drecioice  of  the  oroînoatory  is  steeo;  bat  on  the  side 
of  the  village  to  the  northeast,  the  slooes  are  less  steeo, 
and  they  extend  aaite  far  to  the  little  river  Araaes.  At  this 
Doint  the  slope  A  of  the  hill  vras  defended  by  an  external  en- 
closare,  a  true  lo'wer  court,  desis^nated  in  the  texts  by  the 
aaine  of  Bel  or  Bailey.-*-  A  éate  and  a  oostern  alone  ç^ave  entr- 
ance  to  the  castle  at  the  north  aai  SDuth. 

iiote  l.p.TO.-  BooV  7.  Ci\\opter  i. 

Xote  \.p.7\.  Ciotia\,àero\3\,e  remo\.Tvs  o^  t\\Ve  ex\er^o\  encXoaure 

\)S.eppe. 

Bere  (4)  is  the  clan  of  the  castle  of  Araaes."  The  advanced 
vfork  B  dates  from  the  15  th  centary.  The  internai  buildings  0 
aopear  to  be  of  a  auite  récent  epochj  they  no  lon^Ser  exist  now. 
?roin  the  time  of  'William  of  Araaes,  the  aotual  entrance  of  th  e 
castle  froiB  the  side  of  Dieppe  was  at  D,  and  the  ditch  must 
then  follaw  the  dotted  line  '^<   ^*.  Perhaas  at  B  existed  àa  ad- 
vanced work  of  oalisaâes  to  protect  the  principal  ??ate.  Dne 
perfectly  distinduishes  beneath  the  entrace  ^ate  the  structu- 
res of  the  11  th  century,  and  even  the  substructures  of  the  t 
towers  that  defended  it.  At  H  is  the  keeo  of  square  form,  con- 
fortnably  to  Norman  buataiiag,  and  divided  by  a  thick  partition 
'wall.  But  ne   shall  hâve  occasion  to  return  to  the  détails  of 
this  remarkable  structure  in  Art.  Donjon;  ,^e   must  hère  only 
indicate  the  General  arrangement,  that  oertainin^  to  the  entire 
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oeatury  from  a  nailitary  ooint  of  vie».  The  oastle  of  Arques 

near  Dieppe  will  serve  us  as  a  startiné  ooint,  for  Tre  find 

arfain  there  in  its  location  and  oombinations  of  détails  the 

primitive  Norman  princiolea  of  défense.  On  the  southwest  slope 

of  the  Valley  of  Arques  at  some  miles  from  the  sea  is  detaohed 

3  rid^e  of  chalky  earth,  that  forms  a  sort  of  oromontory  orot- 

eo&ed  by  nature  on  three  sides.  At  the  end  of  the  oromontory, 

1 
'•Villiam,   unole  of  William  the  3astard,  in  conseauence  of  the 

^ift  of  the  county  of  Arques  by  his  nephew  to  hiiï  about  1043, 
erected  the  fortress,  whose  iiaportaace  ite   shall  eadeavor  to 
niake  understood.  ^erhaos  a  castle  already  existed  at  this  d 
Doint;  of  structures  orecedin^  this  thspe  pemains  no  trace. 
■Villiam  of  Araues,  full  of  ambition,  ackQOwledsed  the  éift 
of  h  33  nephevf  by  seekin^  to  take  from  him  the  duchy  of  ^orm- 
andy;  in  that  he  followed  the  examplè  of^most  Norman  nobles, 
,Yho  seein^  at  the  head  of  the  duchy  a  younrf  man  soarcely  oast 
adolescence,  orecared  himself  to  take  from  him  an  inheritance, 
that  did  not  seem  due  to  his  illeditimate  birth.  Indeed,  "in 
the  first  tiiiie  of  the  life  of  'William  the  Bastard,"  says  Wil- 
liam of  Juraie^es,   a  ^reat  numbsr  of  errind  and  faithless  Nlor- 
mans  erected  intrenchments  in  man y  olaces,  and  constructed 
stron^  fortresses."  Without  losin<^  time,  and  before  disclos- 
in^  his  Dro.iects  of  a  revolt,  William  of  Araues  set  himself 
at  work,  and  a  îe'fi   years  after  investiture  in  his  county,  the 
village  of  Araues  at  the  end  of  the  ridée  of  land  dominatiné 
it  saw  aries  a  vast  foptified  enclosure,  orotected  by  deeo 
moats  and  a  formidable  keep.  But  hère  appeared  first  the  Nor~ 
man  Genius.  Instead  of  orofitiné  by  ail  the  soace  ??iven  by  t 
the  end  of  the  chalky  oromontory,  and  of  reâardiné  the  preci- 
oioes  and  valleys  surroundin?^  it  as  a  natural  moat,  as  a  Pre- 
nch  nobleman  would  hâve  done,  William  of  Arques  caused  a  wide 
ditoh  to  be  du^  at  the  too  of  the  hill,  and  on  the  bank  of  t 
this  -^itch  he  erected  the  encloF^ure  for  his  criStle,  leavin^ 
as  indicated  in  ^i«.-  2,  a  rid^e  A  between  the  valleys  ani  his 
défenses,  this  beiné  a  sort  of  covered  viray  6.6  ft.  -^ide,  beh- 
ind  whioh  after  haviné  olimbed  the  natural  slooes  S,  the  ass- 
ailaat  found  an  impassible  obstacle  between  him  and  fche  walls 
of  the  castle.  The  ridées  A  were  further  eauiooed  by  oalisades, 
ïfhich  orotected  the  covered  way  and  allo'^ed  it  to  be  suDDliel 
■*ith  defenders,  as  sesn  at  0  at  little  abovs  the  level  of  the 
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a^âression,  be  callei  aroiand  himself  the  aoble  cassais  and  e 
evsn  their  sub-vassals,  tenants  and  oeaaants.  Then  the  vast 
fortified  enclosare  aurroaadin^  the  keeo  «vas  oooiipied  by  buta 
bailt  in  haste,  and  it  became  a  fortified  camo  in  ifhicb  aaoh 
one  broiiéht  ail  tbat  be  held  most  oreoioas,  orovisians  and 
everythin^  neoes3ary  to  sustain  a  sie^e  or  blookade.  Tbis  ex- 
olains  those  extensi/e  défenses  tbat  seem  bïïiilt  to  contain  an 
ariny,  althou^h  traoes  of  habitations  are  soaroely  found  there. 
Yet  the  ^lormaas  conoei/ed  the  fortress  with  oolitical  views 
as  ^ell  as  oersonal  ones;  the  ^renoh  nobles  orofited  by  the 
sa'^aoity  iisolayed  by  the  '^^orman  barons  in  their  military  Wo- 
rks, but  only  with  the  ieda  of  defendins"  the  domain,  of  find- 
in5  a  safe  asylam  for  themselves,  their  faiily  and  their  men. 
The  ^^orman  oastle  lon^  retained  the  oualities  of  a  fortress 
oombined  so  as  to  defeud  itself  a^ainst  the  foreién  assailant; 
its  site  is  chosen  to  ooramani  oassa^es,  interceot  communioat- 
ions,  divide  an  aray  ooros,  and  orotect  a  territory^  its  int- 
ernai arran^eueiîts  are  oomparatively  scacious,  dese^ned  to 
oontain  numerous  companies»  The  ^rench  oastle  is  bailt  only 
with  a  view  to  the  oroteotion  of  the  fendal  domain;  its  site 
is  selected  to  orotect  itself  alone;  its  internai  arrangements 
are  oomolioated,  contracted,  emohasizin^  habitation  rather  t 
than  défense;  fchey  indioate  fche  work  of  men  ^athered  in  small 
numbers,  ail  their  iatellectual  faoulties  oreocouoied  by  a 
sinéle  thoa^ht,  that  of  oersonal  lefense.  The  ^rence  oastle 
is  like  a  ^roap  of  castles,  whioh  at  need  can  defeadv theasel- 
763  adainst  eaon  other.  The  ^renoh  nobleman  adoots  in  the  12 
th  centary  the  crafty  soirit  of  the  Nforman,  and  he  aoolies 
it  to  the  least  détails  of  his  résidence  in  dwarfin^  it,  so 
to  speak^ 

X\\e   \orà;    t\ve    aeooAd   pcaseBsea    o    Veaa    \.mpor"tox\t   YvoVà'v.tvi^,    a 
\\ouae,    court    a1^à    t^^^®"^*    VO\^\.t\|    t\\e   \ovà    ^or    exv^oviVni    \,\.   \)\n 
po\^'(iiexxt«    Va   \c\xià-,    \.^    t\\evi    M^ere    Vx\    t\\e    couxvtrvi,    ov    \3\j(    o    àut^ 
ot    \)OoràVT^<ii,    \.t    t\ve\^    «ère    \.t\    ci    z\.X\^.    1\\z    cox\à\.ttoxv    o^    \,\\e    ten- 
ant»   ^\xrt\ver    à\tt*reà   ttttte    ^ro*    t\\ot    o^    t^\e   v^-o^ont. 

After  traoind  tbis  General  view,  we  shall  oass  to  the  exam- 
ination  of  the  nonuments^  ?e  will  first  ocoiiDy  oarselves  with 
the   Morman   oastle,    that   most   aivanced   in    the   course   of    the    il    th 
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yfho  lent  him  ths  aid  of  their  ans,  to  attract  and  retain  thei 
asar  him  by  the  allarement  of  an  inorease  of  orooerty,  by  ths 
hope  of  an  encroachmeirt  on   the  lands  of  his  nei^hbors.  He  did 
not  ev3n   hâve  servants  at  ifa^es,  because  his  reyenues  in  éreat 
oart  /vere  oaid  in  kind,  the  daily  service  of  his  castle  iras 
done  by  men  on  his  landa,  /fho  owed  him,  oee  the  s^feeoin^,  an- 
3ther  the  olearia^  of  the  drains,  thèse  the  care  of  his  stab- 
les, and  those  the  bris^in^  of  his  wood  for  warmiaé,  the  bak- 
in$  of  his  bread,  the  ciittin^.  of  his  hay,  the  trinamin^  of  his 
hedees,  eto.  ^etirei  -vithin  his  keeo  ^ith  his  fatnily  and  some 
ooTiDanions,  -nost  of  his  relatives  bein??  ooorer  than  himself, 
he  could  not  0e  certain  that  his  Tien  at  arnis,  ^hose  service 
-vas  temoorary,  sedaced  by  the  oronîise  of  some  neiéhbor,  miéht 
aot  ooen  the  ^ates  of  his  castle  to  a  hostile  trooo.  That  st- 
ran^e  existence  of  the  feudal  nobility  .iastifies  this  System 
of  mistrust,  the  impression  of  which  has  been  retained  by  his 
résidence;  and  if  today  that  social  orf^anization  seems  to  us 
absurd  and  odious,  it  is  still  necessary  to  aréue  that  it  was 
arran^ed  to  develoo  the  moral  force  of  indivil^jals,  to  disci- 
oline  the  oeoole,  that  it  was  oerhaos  the  dqIv  .vay,  that  iii 
not  lead  from  barbarism  to  the  most  shameful  corruotion.  Let 
as  then  be  .iast,  never  castin^,  a  stone  at  those  habitations 
overthrown  bv  oonular  hâte,  as  -^ell  as  by  monarchical  oower; 
on  the  contrary  let  as  see  in  it  the  cradle  of  car  national 
enerf^y,  of  those  warlike  instincts,  of  that  contemot  for  dan- 
ger, which  hâve  assured  the  indeoendence  ani  <^reatness  of  oar 

country. 

J<o\e    i.    p .  6^7 .    T'^e    \exvoT\\a    \.tv   "kVx\à    \\aà    t-\\e    care    oX    t^e    co\t\e 

Otuà    fli\\,\a,     \Vve    Yvo,r\Dea\\.T\4    o^    ^^e    \B\\eo\    oxxà    \\ovi,    àuea    \,t\    '«cVuà 

\,\.^fle   copons,     et^*i    \r\m\^\ïv^    \\eàâa«,    cer\Q\,x\    tvax\spor\ot\.on,    eto. 

Dne  conceives  that  this  social  state  raast  hâve  been  aoceot- 

ed  by  the  ^oraians,  ivhen  they  settled  on  ?renoh  soil.  And  ini- 

eed  since  lollo  each  Norman  noble  yielded  to  the  castons  of 

the  oeoole  amon^  whom  he  had  established  himself;  for  to  live 

there  it  -vas  not  his  interest  to  ieDOoulate  his  domain.  It  is 

to  be  believed,  that  he  chan^ed  nothinf?  in  the  tsaares  of  the 

fiefs,  -.'fhioh  he  en.ioyed  bv  ri^ht  of  oonaaest,  for  from  the  be- 

^innin^   of    the   12    th   oentary   ^e.   see    the    vforman   noble    in    time 

3f  oeaoe  sarroanded  by  a  small  number  of  familles,  i-vellin;^ 

in  the  hall,  the  fortifiel  keeo;  m  tine  of  V3,r  ,vhen  ne  fearei 
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Dower?  a  straader  to  ths  General  interests  of  the  oouatry  (in- 

terests  that  he  canisot  anderstand,  sinoe  they  soaroely  maaif- 

ested  themselves  in  the  12  th  century),  he  li7es  alone|  those 

sarroandin^  him  are  neither  soldiers,  servants  nor  equals;  t 

they  dépend  on  him  to  a  certain-  iiatt;  that  is  not  clearly  d 

defined  in  most  oases.  He  does  not  oay  men  owin^  him  servioe 

in  war,  but  the  duration  of  this  service  is  limited.  The  noble 

havin^  a  fief  ooants  several  olasses  of  vaasals;  aome,  like 

bhe  kni^hts,  o/rs  him  only  homa^e  and  the  aid  of  their  hands 

in  case  of  an  aooeal  to  arms,  or  a  sum  inteaded  to  relievs 

them  from  this  service,  and  a^ain  it  is  necessary  that  this 

be  not  to  aid  in  an  andertakin^,  a^ainst  the  soverei^n.  Other 

common  tenants  holding  free  lands  must  oay  rents  to  the  lord, 

tiith   the  orivile^e  of  dividin^  this  land  into  lots,  .iast  as 

are  the  orincioal  lessees.  Other  tenants,  the  villeins,  of  an 

1 
inferior  class,  the  oeasants,  the  tenants  in  kind,   the  lowest 

in  the  feudal  scale,  Oi»e  service  of  ail  kinds.  This  diversity 

in  the  rank  of  individ«als, in  the  division  of  the  aoil  and  t 

the  orodaot  the  lori  lerivei  ?co'a  il,    introdaced  infinité  ooM- 

Dlications,  therefore  oeroetual  diff iculties,  abuses,  irnooss- 

ible  oversiéht  and  consequently  arbitrary  acts,  for  that  state 

of  thin^s  in  an  eoooh  '^hen  administration  /ras  a  scarcely  known 

science,  was  often  orejadicial  to  the  nobleman.  Let  us  add  to 

this  that  the  lands  of  the  nobles,  those  in  the  hands  of  the 

knights,  found  themselves  sub.iect  to  a  t^aardian  darin^  the  m 

minority  of  the  lord,  i.e.,  the  soverei!?n  en.ioyed  durin^  that 

time  the  revenues  of  his  lands.  If  today  Trith  uniform  taxation 

an  army  of  officiais  is  necessary  to  ensure  reéularity  in  the 

revenues  of  the  3tate,  and  a  loné  habit  of  unity  of  Government, 

one  'ifill  oomorehend  what  must  ocour  in  the  11  th  and  12  th  c 

centuries  in  the  administration  of  a  feudal  domain.  If  the  1 

lord  were  comoliant,  he  saw  the  source  of  his  revenues  dimin- 

ish  daily;  if  on  the  contrary  he  ifere  avaricious  of  Gain,  he 

eut  throuGh  difficulties  by  violence,  which  -^as  easy  for  him,  , 

since  he  oombined  in  his  hands  the  riGhts  of  finance  and  of 

.îudGiné.  To  live  and  maintain  hinaself  in  such  a  condition  of 

Society,  the  nobleman  was  led  to  mistrust  ail  and  everythinG; 

scarcely  oould  he  count  on  the  dévotion  of  those  ^ho  owed  him 

military  service.  To  aoquire  this  dévotion  it  '^as  necessary 

for  him  to  tolerate  numberless  abuses  bv  his  vassal  nobles, 
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yvhioh  always  remained  aoposei  to  '^îorman  iafluenoe,   and  of  t 
the  centre  of  franoe,  seconded  by  the  old  national  spirit  of 
the  3allo-^oman  oeople,  that  we  one   our  havin*  cemained  Prenoh; 
for  a^ain  in  that  epoch  the  î'.n^lish  invasion  '/ras  not  re^arded 
as  a  foreién  invasion,  for  a  a  ^ood  portion  of  ths  territory 
of  France. 

KoXe  1.  v  •  'i^-    "Ê^ae-xx  \t\  InéVaivà,  t\\e  ^e\,sY\  are  ot  t,\\e  «cxtiie 
rooe  OB  tXve  Bretona,  arxà  to  \.\v\,a  àav^  ào  i^ot  conaVàer  WxemseX- 
oea  OB  ¥)Hé.\-\sV\;  ^ov    W^^    \,\\e  ^nf\,\a\\  are  a\\»a>j(8  Soxoixa  or  Kor- 

If  Ne   are  allo.ved  this  digression,  this  is  not  beoause  ite 
ha7e  the  oretension  of  enterin-:^  the  domain  of  the  historian, 
Dat  becaase  ne   need  to  establish  certain  classifications,  a 
îTiethod  for  causin^  oar  readers  to  anderstand  the  feadal  cast- 
le  durio!^  the  middle  a^es,  to  emphasize  its  importance,  its 
transformations  and  varieties,  the  causes  of  its  Grandeur  and 
its  décadence.  So  mach  for  the  General  oolitisal  character, 
let  as  say,  of  the  primitive  feadal  résidence.  Tts  spécial  c 
character  î^as  related  to  the  customs  and  private  life  of  its 
inhabitants.  No-f  let  one  conceive  /fhat  mu^t  bave  been  the  life 
of  the  feadal  noble  iarin^?  the  11  th  and  12  th  centuries  in 
France!  That  is  durin^  the  period  of  the  develooment  of  feud- 
alism.  The  Normaa  noble  is  oonstantly  occunied  ;vith  the  affa- 
irs  of  his  nation,  the  conqaest  of  ^n^land,  the  national  ^ars 
on  the  continent  to  -fhich  he  is  admitted  only  '//ith  regret,  ve- 
taininâ  for  him  a  oolitical  part,  that  he  olays,  caasin^  him 
to  see  àh  end  not  entirely  Personal.  Ho'^ever  restless,  ansab- 
daed  and  ambitious  may  be  the  "Norman  baron,  he  is  compelled 
to  enter  into  a  common  arena,  to  coalesce,  to  carry  on  éreat 
wars,  to  retain  the  habit  of  livin!;^  in  armies  and  camps.  His 
castle  has  sometiiiaé  of  the  territorial  fortress»  he  has  no 
leisare  to  shat  himself  '/rithin  it  lonrf;  finally  he  knows  that 
to  éuard  his  domain  he  must  défend  the  territory,  for  in  ï'.n^- 
land  as  in  France,  he  is  in  the  condition  of  a  oonqueror.  The 
life  of  the  Prench  feudal  noble  is  différent;  he  is  a  posses- 
3orj  the  memory  of  conauest  lon^  since  -Yas  effaced  in  him;  ne 
regards  himself  as  indeoendent,  he  only  comorehends  his  duties 
as  wa^sal  because  he  benefits  by  the  hierarchical  System  of 
feudalism,  and  that  if  he  refuses  to  reooc^nize  hÎR  soverei^n, 
he  knoivs  that  on  the  morrow  his  o/rn  vassals  .«fill  ieny  his  03»v- 
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after  the  external  enclosure  bad  been  forced.  We  see  the  keeo 
of  the  oastlas  fr'om  ths  11  th  century  ^eaerally  plaoed  aear 
the  wall  of  the  enolosare,  and  haviaé  its  spécial  posterns, 
its  sorties  into  the  ditchea,  and  oonmaaadia^  the  aide  where 
acoeas  ^as  eaaiest.  Boi^ever,  we  are  inolined  to  believe  that 
the  feudal  oastle  had  anly  reached  its  oerfection  in  défense 
after  the  Norman  invasion,  and  that  the  peoole  of  the  }îorth 
were  the  first  to  aooly  a  défensive  System  aab.iect  to  certain 
orincioles,  soon  followed  by  the  nobles  of  the  continent,  af- 
ter they  had  reco^nized  its  superiority  at  their  O'-fn  exoense. . 
The  NIorman  défensive  System  was  bopn  from  a  deeo  feeliné  of 
suspicion  and  artifice  forei^n  to  the  ^rankish  character.  To 
base  oar  ooinion  on  material  proofs,  ve   lust  caase  it  to  be  o 
observed,  that  the  castles  from  ?rhich  there  remain  to  as  con- 
structions bet»een  the  10  th  and  12  th  centuries,  erected  al- 
on^  the  western  coast,  the  Loire  and  its  tributaries,  the  3i- 
ronde  and  the  Seine,  i.e.,  on  the  course  of  the  "Norman  invas- 
ions or  in  the  vicinity  of  their  oossessions,  hâve  a  partioa- 
lar  character,  aniform,  that  is  not  foand  in  the  same  epooh 
in  the  orovinces  of  middle  France,  in  the  South  and  Bur^undy. 

'Ve  believe  it  unnecessary  to  emohasize  the  suoeriority  of 
the  '^arlikB  soirit  of  the  Normans  durin^  the  last  oart  oo  tne 
Oarlovin^ian  oeriod,  over  the  soirit  of  Lhe  descendants  of  t 
the  Prankish  chiefs  established  on  Gallo-^oman  soil.  As  fte   h 
hâve  oreviously  stated,  the  latter  were  farther  disoersed  and 
isolated,  and  they  had  no  feelin^  of  nationality,  oossessed 
by  the  Mormans  to  a  hi^h  denrée,  ^'eudalism  assumed  différent 
characters  on  Prence  soil,  accordin^  to  '«vhether  it  '/?a3  more 
or  less  mixed  /rith  the  Norman  spirit,  and  this  remark  if  dev- 
eloped  by  a  historian  /rould  shed  li^ht  on  certain  oortions  of 
the  political  history  of  the  middle  aées,  that  aopear  obscure 
and  inexplicable.  Thus  it  is  perhaps  to  that  antinational  so- 
irit of  a  part  of  Prench  feudalism,  which  could  resist  the  M 
Norman  influence,  that  we  o'^e  our  not  becomin^  Snélish  in  the 
15  th  century.  This  is  not  a  oaradox,  as  mi??ht  be  suooosed  at 
the  first  élance.  If  ail  ^'rench  soil  had  been  imore^nated  by 
the  national  Nornaan  spirit  like  Normandy,  Maine,  Anjou,  Poit- 
ou, Saintonée  and  Guienne  in  the  IS  th  century,  the  R'.n^^lish 
conauest  'fould  hâve  been  ensured  forever.  To  this  indiviiual 
soirit  and  ticwise  national  of  the  feudal  lords  of  3rittanv, 
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ifooden  structares,  that  ne   hawe  restored  in  this  figure,  bave 
lond  existed  do  aore.  A3  *fe  hâve  indicated,  oa  the  tOD  of  thia 
iToaad  rose  the  keeo,  the  dwelliné  of  the  lord,  only  to  be  rea- 
ohed  by  a  bridge  of  wood  easily  cat  atray^  The  eaolosare  oaat- 
ained  the  buildinés  neoessary  for  lodéin^  the  oompanions  of 
the  lord,  stables,  sheds,  stores  of  proTisions,  etc.  Probably 
several  ^ates  oosned  in  the  oalisades  at  the  middle  of  the  t 
three  sides,  oerhaos  in  eaoh  one  of  thèse.  Thèse  éates  acoord- 
in^  to  Gustom  were  equioDed  -fith  external  défenses  like  the 
Roman  camo,  /rith  whioh  this  enolosare  has  tnore  than  one  rela- 
tion. Drdinarily  an  area  was  oatlined  by  rou^h  stones  set  in 
a  circle  in  the  ?^roand  of  the  oourt,  indicatin^  the  ©lace  of 
assembly.  ^reaaently  in  the  vicinity  of  thèse  résidences  are 
foand  tanaalases,  that  are  nothin^  but  a  aass  of  earth  coverin^ 
the  bones  of  «arriors  remarkable  for  their  courage.  Thèse  mo- 
unds  coald  serve  at  need  as  advanoed  worka.  A  watoh-tower  pla- 
ce! on  the  too  of  the  keeo  allowed  the  observation  of  vhatever 
occarred  in  the  vicinity. 

Kote  \.  p  .  ^A  .  See  \.x\  Motee.  à.  V  "*  oc  .\,xap  .de  çoràeoux,  t^ve  note 

If  the  ^rankish  castle  ,fas  placed  on  a  hill,  a  orecipice, 
they  profited  then  by  the  nature  of  the  droand,  and  the  uoper 
terrace  of  the  site  çsave  the  form  of  the  snclosure.  The  keeo 
rose  either  on   the  hi^hest  point  to  dominate  the  vicinity,  x 
near  the  weakest  olaoe  to  sbren^then  it.  In  thèse  structures 
from  a  reraote  eooch  rubble  is  seen  to  reolace  timber,  because 
of  the  ease  ?rith  which  it  could  be  orocured  in  a  mountainous 
country.  Rut  it  frequently  oocurred  then  that  the  site  of  the 
castle  was  not  suff iciently  extensive  to  contain  ail  its  num- 
eroQS  dépendances;  then  alon^  the  slopes  of  the  hill  or  at  t 
the  base  of  the  précipice  >ras  built  a  orimary  enclosure  of  d 
oalisades  or  of  dry  stones  protected  by  ditches,  in  the  midd- 
le of  which  vere  construoted  barracks  saitable  to  house  the 
^arrison,  stores,  stables,  etc.  This  oriiTiary  enclosure,  that 
•^e  find  in  nearly  ail  castles  of  the  middle  aées,  was  desic?n- 
ated  by  the  name  of  loîfer  court.  In  General  thés  lower  enclo- 
sure was  orotected  by  the  keeo.  Sesides  men  then  recoénized 
that  the  keeo  olaced  in  the  centre  of  the  enclosure, like  the 
pretorium  of  the  Homan  camo,  '^as  a  bad  arrangement  when  apol- 
iei  to  castles,  because  it  couli  not  allo-v  the  ^arrison  to 
make  sorties,  to  cast  itself  on  the  rear  of  the  besie^ers 
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oastles,  fhioh  Jiere  only  eamo^  orotected  by  ditches,  oaliaades 
and  some  structures  of  timber  saitable  to  orotect  from  storma 
the  men  and  their  booty.  Tbey  coald  also  profit  by  the  numer- 
3us  Galla-Roman  camos,  that  are  even  found  today  oq  the  banks 
of  the  Manche  and  the  Seine,  to  increase  them  by  nevf  ditches, 
internai  works,  and  thas  to  take  the  first  éléments  of  forti- 
fication of  the  oountry.  Yet  the  Normans,  active,  both  entero - 
risin^  and  oraient,  tenacious,  endowed  ^ith  coasistenoy  mani- 
fested  in  ail  their  acts,  very  auickly  understood  the  imoorta- 
nca  of  oastle?  for  ç?uardinS  the  territories  on  vfhich  the  sao- 
cessors  of  Sharlemaéne  had  been  foroed  to  allow  them  to  settle; 
and  froni  the  middle  of  the  13  th  century,  they  were  no  longer 
satisfied  by  thèse  défenses  of  the  ooantry  in  earth  and  ifood, 
but  already  ereotel  on  the  course  of  the  lower  Seine,  the  Orne 
and  the  little  river-o  entérinai  ohe  Manche,  résidences  of  st- 
one,  built  rvith  oare,  formidable  in  that  eoooh,  of  '^hich  con- 
sidérable fragments  remain,  esoecially  remarkable  by  the  int- 
elligent choice  of  their  site.  Other-vise  ftere   then  the  castles 
of  ffranoe;  as  'N3   hâve   stated,  they  adhered  to  both  the  ^oman 
oanD  and  the  Roman  villa.  Thèse  were  established  either  in  t 
the  olain  or  on  the  mountains,  accordin^  as  the  s^rankish  oro- 
orietor  oossesseà  a  level  or  mountainous  territorv.  Tn  the  fi- 
rst case,  the  castle  consiste!  of  an  enclosare  of  oalisades 
surrounded  by  ditches,  sometimes  by  steeo  earth  -^alls  formin^ 
an  oval  or  rectangle.  In  the  middle  of  the  enolosure,  the  Pr- 
ankish  ohief  caused  the  heaoin^  of  earth  taken  from  a  wide 
ditch,  and  on  this  artificial  hill  or  mound  rose  his  orincipal 
défense,  that  later  becaœe  the  keep..  One  still  finds  in  the 
centre  of  France,  and  esoecially  iû  the  -Vest,  traces  of  thèse 
orimitive  castles. 

An  establishment  of  this  sort,  the  Tusque  of  S.  i*':ulalie  of 
Ambares,   ^ives  us  an  entirety  sufficiently  comolete  of  the 
General  arrangement  of  this  sort  of  castle  defended  oarticul- 
arly  by  earthworks.  This  establishment  is  bounded  on  three  s 
sides;  1,  by  tvro  streams  A,  B;  a  ditch  0  encloses  the  fourth 
side  of  the  narallellocîram,  that  is  492  ft.  lonP.   by  about  29o 
to  360  ft.  At  the  middle  of  the  oarallelloérara  rises  a  mound 
3B.6  ft...  in  liameter,  ivhose  litch  varies  in  width  from  ^^  to 
49  f t.Oî^  on®  lon?5  side  at  ^,  is  an  embankment  about  7  ft.  hi^h 
and  ^3  ft.  -vide,  It  is  unnecessarv  to  state,  that  gll  the  wo- 
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System  of  défense  sub.ieot  to  a  oolitical  idea.  Besides  when  t 
the  ^opmans  oresented  themselves  on  a  ooiat  of  Frenoh  territo- 
ry,  everywhere  oroceediaé  by  force  in  the  same  maaner,  this 
vvas  by  oocaoyin^  the  ooast,  by  asoendin^  the  rivers  and  stre- 
ams  in  their  lon^  vessels,    that  they  oeaetrated  to  the  heart 
of  the  Gountry.  The  rivers  ifere   the  nataral  route  of  every 
Norman  in^^asion;  on  their  banks  must  they  seek  to  maintain 
and  fortify  theœsel^es.  The  ialands,  oeninsulas,  Dreoioioes 
commandin^  afar  the  course  of  the  rivers,  mast  be  chosen  at 
first  ag  military  Doenta;  the  similarity  of  locations  ma3t  d 
oroduce  uniformity  of  means  of  défense. 

In  Dossessin^  themselves  of  laul,  the  ^ranka  extended  over 
a  very  vast  and  oQuch  varied  territory  in  éeo^rachio  resoects; 
sofîie  remained  in  the  olains,  othersin  the  mountains,  the  for- 
mer in  the  midst  of  oountries  imtersected  by  streams,  the  bet- 
ter  near  '^reat  rivers;  each  miist  fortify  himself  accordiné  to 
the  Dlace  and  his  oersonal  intelligence^  they  ceased  (eïceot 
those  near  the  Rhine)  ail  comnaunioation  with  the  mother  coun- 
try,  and  as  -fe  hâve  already  said,  sooa  found  themselves  isola- 
ted  and  stran^ers  to  each  other;  political  ties,  that  miéht 
aéain  reunite  them,  were  daily  relaxed  and  the  ideas  of  nati- 
onalism,  of  connections  between  the  ^reat  oroorietors  of  a  > 
State,  coald  hâve  no  influence  on  the  successors  of  thèse  olii - 
efs  of  bands  disoersed  over  the  soil.  On  the  oontrary  the  Nor- 
mans  were  necessarily  moved  by  other  motives'  ail  oirates  3nl 
Gonneoted,  lancJ  continuin^  relations  /fith  the  mother  country, 
that  oontinually  sent  them  new  reinforoements,  arriviné  as 
oonquerors  in  countries  already  oocuoied  by  warlike  races,  th 
they  were  bound  by  community  of  interests,  by  the  need  o?  ks- 
eoin^  tosîether,  unit.ei,  in  thèse  provinces  into  the  midst  of 
which  they  penetrated  without  daring  muoh  to  extend  far  from 
the  rivers,  their  only  -/fay  of  communication  or  of  safety  in  o 
case  of  disaster. 

That  Roman  influences  exerted  an  influence  on  the  arrangement 
of  the  dTiellin^s  of  Prankish  oroorietors,  they  must  be  maoh 
/reakened  before  the  ^candinavian  oirates,  who  oommenced  to  f 
found  Germaient  establishments  on  the  continent  only  in  the 
10  th  century.  The  latter  were  more  accustomed  to  build  boats 
than  to  erect  structures  on  landl,  ani  must  necessarily  orofit 
by  the  nature  of  the  cJround  to  establisn  their  first  3tronc5 
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on  ths  Qortheast  extremity  of  the  oeninsala  of  Goterrtin,  near 
the  island  of  Auriény.  '^kn   intrenohment  or  ditch  1  1/2  lea^aea 
in  Isn^th  seoarates  this  oromontory  from  the  oontineat,  this 
is  the  Ha^aedike.   Tt  may  be  that  the  Ha^uedike  or  ditch  of 
the  Haéue  orecedes  the  "Norman  eoooh;  but  the  pirates  oould  u 
utilize  the  ancient  intrenohments  of  the  oromontory,  and  make 
of  them  a  olace  of  refaée." 

)*.e'!t.d.  V.  àoc  *des  i>,x\X\.Q  ♦à.Koi*'».  Yeor  \83\-\8a3.  ^^    ».  àe  GrexjVWe. 

-Vhen  in  the  13  th  oentury  the  ^lorisans  .repe  definitely  estab- 
lished  on  a  oart  oo  the  terriitory  of  France,  they  built  forti- 
fied  d<Tellin^s,  and  thèse  residenoes  retained  a  oartioular  ch - 
araoter,  both  oolitical  and  feadal.  The  "Norman  castle  at  the 
be^inniné  of  the  feuial  period  is  distia^uished  fron  the  F'renoh 
or  Prankish  oastle,  it  is  always  oonnected  with  a  System  of 
territorial  défense,  while  the  F^rench  oastle  loné  retained  i 
its  Germanie  ori^in;  this  is  the  d/rellin^  of  the  ohief  of  the 
band,  isolated,  defendin^  its  O'/rn  domain  a^ainst  ail,  and  not 
takin^  into  aooount  the  General  défense  of  the  territory.  To 
aiake  as  understood  in  a  fei^  words,  the  Prankish  noble  had  no 
ooantry,  only  a  domain;  '^hile  the  )^orman  noble  soii^ht  to  defeni 
both  his  domain  and  the  territory  conaaered  by  his  oeoole.  T 
This  distinction  should  be  made  ab  first,  for  it  has  an  infl- 
aenoe,  not  only  on  r,hs  location  of  the  feadal  résidences,  but 
also  on  the  System  of  défense  adooted  in  eaoh  of  thèse.  Trr  t 
the  construction  of  Norman  oastles,  there  is  a  certain  eaual- 
ity  that  is  not  found  in  Prench  castles;  the  latter  oresent 
extrême  diversity;  it  is  seen  that  the  caorice  of  the  noble, 
his  oarticalar  ideas  hâve  influenced  their  construction,  whil  e 
Norman  oastles  apoear  sub.ieoted  to  a  Drinciole  of  défense  re- 
co^nized  as  ^ood,  and  adooted  by  ail  oossessors  of  domains, 
followin^  a  national  idea.  iVhen  one  takôs  into  account  the  ci  r- 
cumstanoes  accoffloanyiné  the  définitive  establishment  of  the 
Normans  northeast  of  Paris,  the  immense  interest  thèse  oirates 
tolerated  on  the  soil  of  Normandy  had  in  keeDini;^  ooen  the  cour- 
ses of  the  rivers  and  streams  for  themselves  and  the  reinforce- 
ments  comiu^  to  them  from  the  North,  closed  to  the  Frankish 
oeoole,  oossessors  of  the  UDoer  ^eine  and  most  of  its  tribut- 
aries,  one  conceives  /rhy  the  Normans  ^ere  lej  to  aJoot  a  sys- 
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character  like  the  Roman  camo;    they  were   rather  intrenohed  c 

caaps   intended  to   sheltsr  an  army,    rather  than  castles  suitab- 

le   for  oermanent   habitation,    and   for  éatherinë!  'fithia   their 

inolosure   everythin^  necessary  for  the  life  of  a  chief  and 

1 
his  men^     '//e  can  only  ^ive  the  name  of  oaslle   to  the  fortified 

résidences   biiilt   in   the  feadal   oeriod,    i.e.,    froia  the   10   to 

the   l6  th  centuries.    Thèse  habitations   are  most  formidable  be- 

caase   thsy   riss  in   the  countries   in  which  Frankish  raie  reta- 

insd   more   ourely   the   traditions   of   its   oerman  oriî^in,    on   the 

banks   of   the   ^hine,    Meuse,    in  ^oissonais   and  Ile-de-France, 

on   a  Dortion   of   the  course  of  the   r.oire   and   of   the   Saône. 

\iea\eâeà   \3\^    \\\e    orm\i,    ot    'î\veoàor\,c .  ^'î\\et\T  ^    aa\^a   \\e,    BooV   'â,'*<ï(v 
*^S\\oa\e\-i4or\\\ac    \»oa   \>eaS.e|ed    V^tv    \\\e    vOu\o\,    Deportment    o^^ 
>4our\,oc^  .    It    \ï    aurro^Tvàeà,    ^o\   >o\^    a   \»o\,\,,    \)tit   "O'vi    a   precVipVoe 
ovxt    Xo    a    \\e\.|\\^   o^    \ftore    \\\ou    100    t^.    Ixv    t\\e    iR\,(ià\ie    \.a    a    é.TeQ\ 
ponà»    M>\\o«e    vcater    \,a    \Der>^    èooà    \o    àr\,T».V'>,    \<xx    ono\>\er    por\    ore 
apT\xvta,    ao    o\)UuàoT\\    \\\a\    \.Y\evi    ^orm    a    r\\3\i\,e\,    o^    \\.\d\.x\|,    \»o\er, 
•\\\.c\\    eaccvpea    \\vtou|^   \\\e    |çyte    oX    t\\e   pXoce;    \\a    rcxT^parta    exv- 
c\oae    aucYk    a    èreaX    areo,    \\\a\    \\\e    VxvYiabVtaTvXa    cu\\Vv)o\e    t\\e 
fround    \^\eTe    and    é.o\\\er   ^vu\\    \t[\    o\)ui\àaT\ce .  ^    1\    \a    e\5\detv\, 
t,\\oi-t    ■t\\\a    ea\QO\.\,a\\(^ex\\   présents    rotV^er    t\Ne    c\\aTcoter    ot    o 
«oiat    ^*\^\T^1\c\\^d    cow^p,    t\\aT\    o^    a    coeWe    properXv)^    ao-ooWed, 

Durin^   the   Carlovin^^ian   oeriod,    the   orincfly   successors   of 
OharleDQa^ne   had   made   soie  efforts    to  ODDOse    the  in7asions   of 
the  Nformans;    they   had  on  several   occasions   atte»Dted   to  dsfsnd 
the  courses  of   the  rivers,    but  thèse  works   were  enclosed   in 
times   of  distress,    built   in   haste,    and   must   hâve  been   forts  of 
earth  and  -yfood,    rather  than   orooer  castles.    The  ne'/f   barbarians 
from  >ïorway   no  longer  thou^ht  of  foundiné  oermanent  establish- 
ments in   the  countries,    that  they  devastated;    attracted  only 
by  the  love  of  booty,    they  hastened  to  return  into   their  /es- 
sels,    as   soon  as   they  had   oilla^ed  a  rich   orovinoe.    Yet   they 
sometimes   halted  on  a  oromontory,    in   some   islaads   in   the  midst 
of   rivers,    to  shelter  the  oroducts  of  oillaf^e  under   ^uard  of 
a   oarty   of  men   cornoosinf?  the  expédition;    they  fortified   thèse 
olaces   alreaiy  defended  by   nature,    but   thèse   f^ere   intrenched 
camos   rather   than   castles.    An   establishment   of   this   kind   is 
found   airain   on   the  coast   of   ^ormandy,    Brittany  or   the  West, 
30   lon^   rava^ed   by   the  Morman    pirates,    this    ia   the   ^gciaeiike 
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oower;  the  obhers  (bis  comDariions)  ^rere  always  mère  warriors; 
anl  the  more  the  iieas  of  oroperty  ^ere   stren^thened  ani  ex- 
teaded  in  their  minds;  the  more  /raa  develooed  ineauality  ifith 
ail  its  effeots.  The  kin^  or  the  important  ohiefs,  that  had 
ocouDied  a  vast  territory,  distribated  lands  to  their  men  to 
attaoh  them  to  their  service  and  reward  them  for  services  ren- 
dered.  The  '^arrior  to  ^hom  his  chief  éave  an  estate  d'-relt  on 
it;  a  nevf  orinciole  of  isolation  and  of  individuality»  This 
warrior  usaally  had  soae  men  of  his  O'-fn;  he  souî^ht  and  found 
those  that  came  to  live  '^ith  him  in  his  domain;  a  ne't  soarce 
of  inequality. " 

Ko\e  l.p.^<^.  De  BeW.  GqW.  BooV  e.  S\\cip .  23. 

Kote  2,.p.59.  ûe  Hor,  Serm,  B>\op  ►  \5 . 

Kote  3. p. D'à.  \^\a"t.  à  ,\,  .C\.o\.\, .  eu  ?rcxnce,  by  i^ .  G\i\xo\,.  Leaa»8- 

Ko^e  i,    YxiZ    8ome.  ^^eaaow  B. 

Thus  this  commiinity  dissolved  at  the  moment  ^hen  it  establ- 
ished  itself . on  the  conauered  soil  after  havin^  dissolved  the 
old  Roman  society,  only  formin^  the  feadal  régime;  it  had  al- 
30  broaéht  the  ^erms  of  this.  But  there  ivere  necessary  foar 
centuries  of  anarohy  and  of  exoeriments,  of  attemots  to  returo 
to  the  impérial  administration  and  of  struééles,  to  briné  an 
oréanization  out  of  that  disorder. 

ïïhat  '/vere  the  rural  habitations  of  thèse  ne'/v  oossessors  of 
Gaul  durin^  that  lon^  extent  of  time;  In  that  respect,  one  c 
can  only  conjecture,  for  information  is  lac"kin^  to  us  or  is 
very  va^ue.  îlverythiné  leads  us  to  suooose,  that  the  Roman 
villa  â^ain  ser^ed  as  a  type  for  the  rural  structures  erected 
by  the  conauerors.  Qre^ory  of  Tours  soeaks  of  several  of  thèse 
dvfellinés,  and  ;vhat  he  says  vrell  corresponds  to  the  arrangem- 
ents of  the  villas.  They  were  isolated  buildings  intended  for 
farmin?^,  for  storind  the  croos,  lodéiné  servants  and  colonists, 
in  the  mids t  of  which  rose  the  hall  of  the  master,  or  even  an 
enclosure  in  the  ooen  air,  a  hall  within  yvhioh  the  F'rankish 
chief  and  his  feudaries  çJathered;  that  enclosure  under  the  o 
ooen  sky  or  oovered,  served  as  a  hall  for  feasts  aud  conucils; 
it  /ras  accomoanied  by  oorticos,  vast  stables,  kitchens  and  b 
baths.  The  éroup  formed  by  ail  thèse  buildings  was  surrounded 
Dy  an  enclosiné  wall,  a  ditch  or  a  simole  oalisade.  Aloné  fron- 
biers  on  sorae  elevated  olaces  the  Merovin??ian  kinés  had  bailt 
fortresses;  but  thèse  appear  to  hâve  hal  a  Durel/  military  c 
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their  farm  buildings  under  oroteotion  from  saddea  attack.  The 
Qerman  soirit  ^as  auite  différent.  '^It  is  the  honor  of  the  t 
tribe/'  sans  Oesar,  '  "to  be  surrounded  only  by  vast  deaerts, 
to  hâve  devaatated  frontiers.  The  Germans  reéard  it  as  a  3tr- 
ikin^  mark  of  valor  to  drive  their  enemies  afar,  to  alloir  no 
oerson  to  establiah  himself  near  them.  Besides,  they  find  in 
this  a  means  of  secariné  themselves  aéainst  sudden  invasions." 
Taoitus  States, ~"that  the  Sermans  never  dwell  in  citiesj  they 
cannot  even  allow  their  habitations  to  toach  each  other;  they 
remain  seoarated  at  a  distance,  aooordiné  to  vfhether  a  sprint, 
olain  or  forest  has  attraoted  them  to  a  certain  place.  îhey 
form  villages,  not  like  ours  with  édifices  connected  and  ad.j- 
oinin^;  each  surroands  his  hoase  by  a  void  soace."  Of  three 
Germanie  oeooles  that  invaded  Gaal,  Buréundians,  Visiéoths  a 
and  'ranks,  the  last  in  the  middle  of  the  6  th  centary  alone 
ruled  ail  Gaal,  save  a  oart  of  Languedoc  and  of  Srittany;  and 
of  thèse  three  nations,  the  F'ranks  were  those  that  had  best 
retained  the  ciistoms  of  the  Germans..   But  éradaally  this  oeoD- 
le  had  abandoned  its  '^anderinrf  habits;  it  ?ras  established  on 
the  soil;  aéricultural  life  had  reolsced  the  life  of  the  canes, 
and  yet  it  retained  its  oriraitive  oharacter,  its  love  of  iso- 
lation and  its  aversion  to  the  civilized  life  of  oities*  One 
should  not  mistake  what  we  hère  mean  bv  isolation;  it  iras  not 
solitude,  but  the  isolation  of  each  band  of  -^arriors  attached 
to  a  ohief.  This  isolation  had  existed  in  Germany,  amon^  the 
oeoples  that  threw  themselves  into  the  West,  as  oroved  by  ths 
texts  that  we  shall  cite,  '^^hen  the  tribe  was  transolaated  to 
Gaulish  soil,"  says  M.  Guizot,''the  habitations  were  more  dis- 
oersed;  the  ohiefs  of  familles  established  themselves  at  a  nfu 
much  ^reater  distance  from  the  others;  they  oocuDied  vast  do- 
mains, their  houses  later  became  castles;  the  villages  formed 
aroand  them  vrere  oeopled,  not  by  free  raen  and  their  eauals, 
but  by  coloaists  attached  to  their  lands.  Thus  in  material  r 
respects  the  tribe  found  itself  dissolved  by  the  sole  fact  of 
its  nevf  establishment.  The  assembly  of  free  men,  in  '^hich  were 
treated  ail  matters,  became  much  more  difficult  to  ^ather. " 
The  eauality  prevailiné  in  the  camos  betvveen  the  chief  and  h 
his  companions  mu3t  beoome  lost,  and  indeed  soon  vanished,  fr- 
om the  marnent  the  German  band  -vas  established  on  the  soil^" 
The  ohief  hal  becoms  a  ^rsat  proprietor  and  hai  many  means  of 
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13  th  oentury.  The  latter  is  as  saôaoious  ia  the  eotirety  of 
its   oomoosition  and  as  pure  in  exeoation,  as  that  of  3.  Chap- 
elle is  bapbarous  in  desidn  and  rude  in  exécution» 

la  the  course  of  this  work,  we  hâve  oooasion  to  return  fre- 
auently  to  ?rorks  of  oarpentry.  la  this  Art.  we  only  iiidioate 
certain  General  orinciples,  that  make  known  the  progressive 
ad7ance  of  the  art  durin^  three  centuries!  ne   refer  oup  raad- 
ers  to  Arts.  Beffroi,  ?ohafaud,  Pleohe,  Hourd,  Maison,  Pan-dee- 
Bois,  Plafond,  Plancher,  Pont,  eto. 
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HATEAQ.   Oastle.  Shateau.. 


The  oastle  of  the  middle  aées  ia  not  the  Poman  castlej  it 
virould  rather  be  the  antique  villa  furnished  with  external  dé- 
fenses. When  the  barbarians  took  oossession  of  the  soil  of  G 
Saul,  the  territory  was  divided  amoné  the  oonqueriné  chiefs; 
but  thèse  nei^  proprietors  prouéht  with  thera  their  âerman  ous- 
toias  and  soon  ohanéed  the  apoearance  of  the  oonquered  oountry  ; 
the  Poman  proprietor  did  not  think  of  fortifyiné  his  villa, 
that  was  onày  a  house  for  oleasure,  surroanded  by  ail  the  de- 
oendanoes  necessary  for  the  culture  of  the  land,  for  food,  and 
for  keeoiné  animais,  for  lodéinâ!  tenants  and  slaves  liviné  on 
the  soil  nearly  as  our  farmers  and  oeasants.,  Whatever  changes 
oparate  in  the  oustoms  of  a  peoole,  it  always  retains  someth- 
iné  of  it  E  oriéin;  Poman  oitizens  had  cleased  to  dévote  them- 
selves  to  aéricultural  occupations  for  a  long  time,  when  they 
established  themselves  on  the  soil  of  Gaul,  but  still  retain- 
ed  in  the  centuries  of  deeadence  the  cusmtos  of  landed  propri- 
etors; their  villas  were  established  in  the  midst  of  rich  val- 
leas,  along  streams  of  water,  and  were  surrounded  by  everyth- 
ing  necessary  to  country  life  and  to  great  civilization..  Quiet 
possessors  of  the  éreater  part  of  Gaulish  soil  for  three  cent- 
uries, having  to  struggle  neither  against  the  people,  submiss- 
ive  and  become  Romans,  nor  aéainst  the  invasions  of  barbarians, 
they  had  not  taken  care  to  furnish  their  villas  with  défenses 
Buitable  for  resisting  an  attack  by  armed  men.  When  the  irruD- 
tion  of  barbarians  from  Sermany  commenoed,  the  last  possesscrs 
of  Gallo-Poman  soil  abandoned  the  villas  to  shut  thenaselves 
in  the  oities  fortified  in  haste;  the  flood  oassed  over,  they 
repaired  their  devastated  rural  habitations;  but  either  effsn- 
inacy  or  by  force  of  habit,  they  rarely  thoaght  of  olaoin^  t 
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The  fo^esi^ht  that  reserves  in  a  loné  tinftoer  certain  project- 
ions, that  add  to  the  stren^th  sf  a  joint,  the  choioe  of  »foods 
or  their  oôsition  aooordiné  to  the  plaoe  they  must  ooouoy,  t 
the  care  to  sot  fix  them  in  the  masonry  bat  t®  leave  them  frte 
and  ventilated,  indioate  in  the  masters  a  oerfect  knowled^e 
of  their  art,  of  the  qualities  of  materials,  atady  aad  oare; 
jast  as  the  siîBplioity  and  suitable  proportions  of  connecti- 
ons indioate  in  mworkmen  a  continaed  habit  of  ^oad  wark.  The 
oarpenter  of  the  tniddle  a^es  did  not  call  to  his  aid  the  smi- 
th  to  oonneot,  fasten  and  hold  the  timbers  he  employed,  except 
in  some  particalar  and  Tery  rare  cases»  he  was  siifficieat  foc 
himself  and  iron  did  not,  as  in  modem  oaroentry,  suDolement 
the  iaefficiency  ar  weakness  of  the  connections. 

The  art  of  oaroentry  is  one  of  those  to  which  aodern  impro- 
vemeats  hâve  added  little;  diirené  the  IS   th  oentury  it  reached 
its  complète  de/elopment.  In  that  epooh  timber  was  rnuch  empl- 
oyed in  civil,  oublie  and  orivate  structures,  and  caroenters 
formed  a  powerful  éuild,  instructed  in  the  art  of  draifiné,  a 
and  that  lonâ  retained  its  aaoient  and  ^ood  traditions.  Indœd 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  art  of  construction,  the  art 
of  carpentry  yielded  less  than  any  other  to  the  ideas  âiven 
by  the  Renaissance,  and  durin^  the  course  of  the  l6  th  oentury, 
msn  followed  the  orinciples  develoosd  in  the  15  th  oentury, 
almost  without  modifications.  3ne  architect  alone  brou^ht  for- 
th  a  very  important  change  in  the  Systems  retained  until  then. 
Philibert  de  Lorme  invented  the  method  in  carpentry,  that  has 
retained  his  name  and  pepmitè'coveriné  considérable  spans  wi- 
thout the  aid  of  tiebeams,  without  thrusts,  and  usin^  a  rela- 
tively  small  volume  of  timber..  -Ve  do  not  need  to  develoo  hers 
the  System  adopted  by  that  artist;  it  is  known  to  ail  and  is 
still  successfully  practised  in  our  days.  We  refer  our  readers 
to  his  ïfork,  so  much  to  be  recommended. 

9urin$  the  l7  th  oentury  the  art  of  carpentry  declined-  the 
carpentry  left  to  us  by  that  eooch  is  oftsn  badly  deai^ned, 
heavy,  and  executed  with  inexcusable  neéli^ence,  after  such 
beautiful  examples  left  by  the  orecediné  centuries.  Before  t 
the  rebuildiné  of  the  carpentry  of  3.  Chaoello  of  Paris  in  r 
récent  times,  it  was  interestiné  to  compare  tèe  framework  of 
the  soire  replaced  under  Fjouis  XIV  after  the  fire,  with  the 
framework  of  the  soire  of  ^otre  Dame,  which  dates  froin  the 
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iVhen  houses  oresented  their  ends  to  the  street,  i.e.,  when 
the  3ite  oooupied  y?as  muoh  deeoer  than  wide,  the  front  frame- 
/rork  terminated  in  a  éable  and  not  in  a  hio.  Thi3  éable  was 
only  the  orimitive  form  of  the  roof,  moat  frequently  oro.jeot- 
iaé  be/ond  the  olates,  30  as  to  form  a  kind  of  hocïd  for  oro- 
teotiné  the  faoade  from  rain-  Thèse  arrangements  and  those 
relatiné  to  the  front  half  tiiber  work  bein$  develaped  in  Art» 
Maison,  we  refer  our  readers  to  this- 

4s  for  the  oaroentry  of  floors,  they  aee  éenerally  very  sim- 
ule durin^  the  middle  aées;  few  or  no  oomolete  ties,  but  beams 
are  set  re^ularly  on  the  front  or  oartition  walls,  and  reoei- 
76  joists,  that  remained  visible  like  the  beams  themselves. 

Tet  men  already  knew  in  the  15  th  oentary  hoiY  to  truss  tim- 
bers  horizontally  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  beidin^  under  a 
load»  The  or^an  éallery  of  the  oathedral  of  Amiens  dates  from 
that  eooch,  and  rests  on  a  beam  trussed  with  mach  skill;  that 
beam  is  about  49-3  ft*  soan  and  is  heavily  loaded.  "Ye  éive 
(39)  another  trussed  beam  of  the  épeat  hall  of  the  oastle  of 
Blain  in  Brittany,  bailt  at  the  end  of  the  14  th  ceatury  by 
the  constable  Olivier  de  Olisson  and  repaired  about  1475*  This 
trassed  beam  consists  of  two  horizontal  members  A  and  B.  B  ia 
ffider  than  A  in  order  to  form  led??es  to  reoeive  the  .ioists  of 
the  floor.  The  truss  oonsists  of  a  ourved  timber  framed  into 
the  ends  of  the  beam  B,and  oonneoted  at  the  middle  by  tvïo  iron 
bolts  held  by  keys.   le  hâve  also  seen  in  seoular  structures, 
and  amoné  others  in  the  old  mansion  de  la  Tremoille  at  Paris, 
ereoted  in  the  last  years  of  the  15  th  century,  trussed  floor 
^irders  af  about  39-4  ft.  span  as  indicated  in  F'ié»  40;  the 
two  timbers  B  B  were  set  end  to  end  and  partly  indented  in 
the  depth  of  the  éirder  A  reoeiviné  the  .ioists,  as  indioated 
by  the  section  at  C.  The  timbers  A  and  B  are  oonnected  to^et- 
her  by  bolts  vrith  keys- 

One  of  the  oharaoteristics  oeculiar  to  the  art  of  oarpentry 
of  the  middle  a^es  is  its  frank  aopearance,  knoi^ledée  of  woods 
and  its  respect  for  their  properties,  we  may  say.  The  combin- 
âtions  of  the  oarpentry  of  the  middle  a^es  raerits  oarefal  st- 
udy;  they  are  simole,  well  oroportioned  to  the  strenéth  of  t 
the  timbers  or  for  the  oartioular  ouroose  to  be  satiafied.  T 
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the  ends  of  the  apper  beams  L  are  reîieved  by  struta  N  framed 
into  the  lar^e  oosts  P. 

Xote  1.  p. 53.  T'ftVa  \\ouae  \\oa  recexvt\.>^  \oeeT\  c\vax\|eàf,  \te  àT«» 

Iq  mediaeval  cities  enolosed  by  '.falls,  soaoe  '^as  pare;  8o 
the  houaes  ocouoied  aore  len^th  at  eaoh  story  at  the  expansé 
of  the  oublie  '^ay;  thus  they  presented  a  séries  of  corbellinés 
Dpojectiné  suff iciently  sometimes  to  make  it  possible  to  .loin 
hands  from  the  apoer  stories  of  houses  situated  opposite  eaoh 
other.  To  obtain  thèse  oorbellinés,  "liéneaux,  "  the  beams  of 
the  floors  oro.jeoted  at  eaoh  end  beyond  the  lower  half  timber 
frame,  their  ends  bein^  supported  by  brackets,  and  the  uooer 
framework  '»fas  ereoted  flush  'tith  the  ends  of  the  beams. 

Bere  (33)  is  eiplained  this  i«rork  in  oarpentry.  This  kind  of 
oonstraotion  in  wood  merits  beiné  stadied^  bet  the  oosts  of 
the  éround  story  be  A..  The  heads  of  thèse  oosts  reoeive  the 
braces  3  desiéned  to  assist  the  outer  ends  of  the  beams  n. 
Plates  D  Gonneoted  the  ends  of  the  beams  C  as  indioated  by  t 
the  mortise.  Thise  olates  are  relieved  by  sraall  braces  boxed 
and  tenoned.  A  dirt  L  is  framed  into  the  heads  of  the  oosts  A 
and  is  itself  relieved  by  braoes  P.  This  éirt  suooorts  the  .1 
.ioists  of  the  floop  of  the  second  story.  Posts  G  stand  on  the 
ends  of  the  braces  C  and  overhané  the  oosts  A.  The  posts  G  re- 
ceiT'e  the  aooer  olates  of  the  second  story  and  the  beams  K, 
-fhose  oro.iectin^  ends  are  relieved  by  curved  brackets.  3n  the 
ends  of  thèse  beams  are  plaoed  the  olates  below  the  third  st- 
ory, and  so  on  for  eaoh  story  uo  to  the  roof.  The  .ioists  of 
the  floor  of  the  third  story  rest  on  the  apoer  olate  H,  oro.j- 
ect  beyond  it  and  aid  in  relieviné  the  éirt  I.  Diagonal  braoss 
arranéed  in  the  framework  tiîânsfer  3the'' ioàds -è^  tèé  framewopk 
and  its  oanels  in  olaster  or  bricks  to  the  ends  of  the  main 
beams.  Thèse  beams  bein^  held  in  the  framework  or  the  intern- 
ai '.fall  tie  the  entire  System  and  orevent  its  overtarn^  Tt  is 
easy  to  see  that  one  thus  (^ains  from  the  oublie  street  in  eac  h 
story  one,  two  or  three  feet,  that  benefits  the  rooms  intende ^ 
for  habitation.  Thèse  successive  corbellinés  also  form  shelt- 
ers,  that  orotect  the  framework,  the  fronts  of  the  shoos  and 
oasaers  from  rain.  They  only  hâve  the  iaconvenience  of  makinf^ 
the  narrow  streets  very  dark;  but  it  does  nofc  apoear,  that  in 
mediaeval  oities  they  had  the  same  idsas  about  this  as  ourselves. 
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a  single  oiece. 

The  art  of  oaroentry  was  not  limited  to  ereotiné  roofs  over 
vaults  or  to  7isible  oarpentry.  Prom  ail  time  in  Pranoe  men 
had  built  houaes  and  even  oalaoes  and  churohes  of  wood.  We  s 
still  find  some  traoes  of  houses  of  the  13  th  oentury  built 
in  this  mannar,  oartioiilarly  in  the  ^orth;  But  thèse  structu- 
res, rebuilt,  do  not  éive  us  examoles  suff ioiently  oomplete, 
to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  render  an  aocount  of  the  means 
of  construction  emoloyed*  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  commence 
our  examination  in  the  14  th  century{  only  in  that  epooh  shall 
ne   find  entire  half  timber  >fork  forminé  the  façades  of  houses 
on  the  oublie  street. 

On  a  ^round  story  oornoosed  of  solid  walls,  of  a  séries  of 

arches  or  of  isolated  piers,  the  carpeatera  as  in  our  days 

olaoed  a  sill,  that  received  the  half  timber  frace  of  the 

front.  One  could  still  see  three  years  since  (1353)  ooposite 

the  south  side  of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Chartres  a  s 
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small  yvooden  house  of  the  14  th  century,   s^hose  half  timber 

front  was  very  éraceful  in  form;  it  ïcas  one  of  the  most  comp- 
lète and  most  élevant,  that  we  know  from  that  eooch.  On  a  ba- 
sement  built  of  solid  masonry  and  reinforced  by  vertical  quo- 
ins  are  set  beaas  A  suoportiné  the  floor  of  the  next  story, 
(37),  (beams  passin^  throudh  the  îrall  and  anoearin^  on  the  e 
exterior).  The  ends  of  thèse  beams  reoeive  the  sill  B^  On  the 
sill  stand  the  main  costs  ?  above  the  horizontal  beams  A;  then 
in  the  interval  bstifeen  beams  are  set  other  oosts  G,  keot  ver- 
tical by  vralls  D  with  X-braoes.  Thèse  oosts  G  are  framed  at  t 
top  into  a  éirt  P,  which  is  itself  tenoned  into  the  main  posts 
S,  Braoes  G  oarved  in  pointed  arches  with  cusds  form  a  séries 
of  Windows  liéhtiuô  the  interior.  The  ^irts  F"  suobort  two  st- 
ruts  H  above  the  oosts  G,  that  reoieve  the  olate  intended  to 
receive  the  carpentry  of  the  roof.  Sut  this  plate  is  doubled, 
accordiné  to  custom,  as  indioated  by  the  section  K.  The  outer 
olate  T  supports  only  the  furriné  of  the  roof  and  is  set  on 
the  ends  of  the  beams  L  connected  with  the  heads  of  the  main 
posts  P.  Thèse  beams  I  serve  as  tiebeams  for  the  roof  trusses 
and  support  the  joists  of  the  upoer  floor.  The  inner  olate  M, 
that  cannot  bend  beoause  it  is  suoported  by  the  struts,  recei - 
ves  the  feet  of  the  rafters.  The  oaraoets  and  intervais  betw- 
eei  the  posts  are  filled  by  thin  masonry.  One  will  note  that 
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and  (36  ter)  next  the  kingpoat.  Pié-  36  shows  how  the  ourves 
or  riba  A  under  the  orinoipala  of  the  two  principal  trusses 
relieve  the  ^irts  D  and  are  oonneoted  with  thèse  prinoioals 
and  struts  by  means  of  small  doubled  tiea  held  by  the  key  F"; 
ho'iV  the  rafteps  are  equally  held  by  ties,  that  join  them  to 
the  curves!  how  the  bendin^  of  thèse  rafters  is  prevented  by 
the  strats  G  .ioininé  the  ^irts  H;  how  the  oross-bars  I,  deta- 
iled  in  I',  T*  and  T''"',fit  between  the  rafters  and  reoeiT-e  t 
the  heads  of  the  false  rafters  K,  so  as  to  make  the  settin^ 
Dossible.  I^i^.  36  ter  shows  how  the  ribs  L  ander  the  rafters, 
aot  bein^  able  to  .loin  the  struts  G,  connect  with  a  second 
^irt  M. 

finally  ?iË.  36  ouater  shows  how  the  orincioals  of  the  two 

triisses  .join  the  kinôpost  at  the  apex  of  the  roof;  how  the  en 
ends  of  the  rafters  ?>   are  tapered,  rest  aéainst  and  .join  the 
little  cur7ed  ^irts  0.  The  horizontal  section  R  at  the  level 
Y,  and  the  two  sketohes  3  3'  indioatefhow  thèse  little  oiirved 
éirts  are  held  between  the  orinoioals, 

Oonical  works  in  oarpentry  présent  very  éreat  diffioulties 
in  assemblin^,  for  it  is  necessary  in  erectins^  for  bhe  tenons 
to  enter  their  mortises;  now  ail  the  titnbers  tendiné  toward 
an  axis,  it  is  necessary  for  the  caroenter  to  foresee  on  the 
yard  the  oractical  means,  that  will  permit  him  to  first  assem- 
ble the  principal  members,  then  the  secondary  ones,  without 
its  bein^  necessary  to  reçut  the  tenons,  and  even  sometimes 
to  omit  them  entirely,  so  that  the  members  oan  take  their  pl- 
aces. Thus  in  the  oresent  example,  the  curved  olates  beiné 
set,  the  two  trusses  at  riéht  angles  are  raised  and  fasteued 
toéether,  then  the  struts,  rafters,  their  ^irts  and  braces,  f 
finaliy  the  headers  and  false  rafters.  Ail  the  last  members 
are  set  without  diffioulty  from  the  outside  without  its  beiné 
necessary  to  raise  the  main  trusses  to  enter  the  tenons  of  t 
the  secondary  members  in  their  mortises.  Conical  oarpentry  û 
^i\^es  the  measure  of  the  expérience  of  the  oaroenters  of  the 
14  th  and  15  th  oenturies;  the^r  are  always,  not  only  well  oom- 
bined  and  well  .jointed,  but  even  the  means  of  assemblin^  them 
are  foreseen  with  rare  skill,  so  as  to  avoid  difficulties  in 
erectin^,.  Prequently  this  conical  caroentrn  has  no  ties  at  t 
the  base;  the  circular  olates  beiné  stronély  connected  by  keys 
alone  orevent  the  soreadin??  of  the  rafters,  like  a  circle  of 
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the  wei^ht  of  the  entire  System  to  the  four  oiers  of  the  tran- 
seots.  ^irom  the  beéinniné  of  the  13  th  oeatury,  oarpenters  k 
knew  how  to  ereot  in  an  indeaious  fashion  thèse  enormous  mas- 
ses of  timbers  and  to  suspend  them  above  the  trusses  from  hips, 
ifithout  loadiïé  the  transverse  arches  extendiné  from  one  oier 
to  another.  7?e  shall  hâve  occasion  to  oooupy  ooirselves  with 
this  caruentry  in  Art.  Flèche,  to  whioh  we  refer  our  readers. 

As  for  the  canioal  oaroentry  ooveriné  cylindrical  tovrers, 
it  is  devised  from  the  System  adopted  for  the  oarpentry  of  o 
circalar  hio  roofs».  The  middle  aâes  havin^  ereoted  a  considé- 
rable number  of  to'ters,  either  in  castles  or  to  proteot  the 
«valls  of  cities,  the  caroeatry  of  thèse  vforks  serviné  for  dé- 
fense and  for  habitation  is  found  today  in  b?reat  number;  in 
oalaoes  themselves  soae  exist  in  the  enclosure  of  the  palace, 
■/^hich  are  very  beautiful  and  well  oreserved.  It  will  saffice 
to  éive  a  single  examole  sammarizinîJ.  the  ordinary  combinatio- 
ns  of  this  carosntry,  to  caase  to  be  understood  .rhat  they  oar- 
ticularly  oresent. 

Let  thepe  be  the  clan  of  a  round  tower  (35)  ^nd  its  outline 
(36).  The  auarter  A  of  the  olan  (?ié.  3S)  oresents  the  lo'^er 
radial  mem  ers  at  the  level  A  of  the  Dlates(F'i^.  36);  the  ouar- 
ter  B  has  the  second  radiais,  the  auarter  C  the  third  radiais, 
anl  the  auarter  D  is  the  horizontal  orojection  at  the  level  D. 
Two  tiebeams  3  ?,  3  H  (Pi^.  35)  at  riéht  anéles,  rest  on  the 
double  ciroular  olates.  Two  brusses  intersectin^  at  riéht  an- 
gles and  connected  by  a  central  kin^DOst  I  éive  the  outline  K. 
(F'ié.  36).  Çaoh  guadrant  suoports  six  rafters,  whose  oroloné- 
ed  blocks  form  the  radiais  L  (?ié.  35)  by  .ioinin^  the  lar^e 
éirt  M.-  The  outline  of  thèse  rafters  is  éiven  at  ^  (36).  Bet- 
ween  each  of  thèse  are  set  between  the  first  and  second  radi- 
ais A  and  B  false  refters  outlined  at  0,  to  suooort  the  batt- 
ens  bet»feen  the  rafters,  .vhich  are  'tidely  soaced  in  the  lower 
oart  of  the  cône.  Thèse  false  rafters  rest  on  ordinary  blocte , 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  auarter  olan  A.  The  six  rafters  oer  au- 
adrant  are  sinéle  timbers  from  P  to  R  and  end  in  taoer  bevels 
at  their  heads,  as  we  shall  soon  see.  The  tivo  trusses  at  ri^ht 
anéles  hâve  at  the  heiéht  B  curved  éirts,  that  receive  the  b 
braces  and  ties  of  the  lovfer  radiais  and  form  the  second  rad- 
iais.- But  thèse  second  radiais  merit  ail  our  attention,  -^e 
^ive  a  oersoective  détail  of  it  {^6   bis)  near  the  oerimeter. 
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ooaneoted  '*ith  the  lo?fer  end  of  the  kini^DOSt  D,  the  oriaoLoal 
3,  téemselves  curved  at  their  .junotion  irith  the  kinéoost,  30 
as  to  make  the  firm  connection  indicated  in  the  détail  M.  The 
carve  and  the  principal  are  held  toéether  at  the  tancent  ooint 
b^  two  small  blooks  of  waod  P,  whose  détail  N  explains  the  f 
form   and  connection.  Under  the  principals  are  oinned  and  hal- 
ved  two  row3  of  purlins  S,  '.^hich  are  connected  by  X-br.ces  i 
inclined  in  the  slooe  of  the  roof, and  reprodaoed  at  I  in  the 
longitudinal  section.  Thèse  ourlins  relieve  the  rafters  out- 
lined  at  P,    but  hâve  as  Drincioal  puroose  to  orevent  overtar- 
nin^  of  the  carpentry.  The  rafters  are  also  furnished  with  c 
curves  under  ',^hich  are  nailed  boards,  as  shown  at  H.  The  sub- 
rid^e  K  and  the  âirts  L  are  connected  by  X-braces,  that  keep 
the  kin^posts  vertical. 

This  caroentry,  in  spite  of  the  care  taken  at  the  connecti- 
ons, has  soread,  and  as  we  said  before,  some  years  after  its 
construction  it  vfas  necessary  to  restrict  its  soan  by  tiebeams 
olaced  at  alternate  trusses;  it  appears  to  date  from  the  last 
years  of  the  1^  th  century. 

'7e  ^ive  (34  ter)  the  détail  of  the  plates,  the  blocks,  the 
larée  and  small  cover-.ioints  on  boards  at  a  soale  of  1/23  full 
size.-  One  will  note  (34  bis),  that  the  curves  of  the  rafters 
.loin  the  collar  beam?,  which  themselves  .loin  the  î^irts  ^  exten- 
diné  from  one  kinéoost  to  another.  That  is  scarcely  '-rell;  but 
they  trasted  with  suffioient  reason  to  the  boards  to  maintain 
the  liéht  curves  of  the  rafters,  thèse  boards  foraine  a  vault, 
that  itself  offered  considérable  résistance..  Between  the  raf- 
ters, soaoed  about  1.3  ft.  on  centres,  striDS  are  olaced  und- 
er  the  battens  intended  to  dive  éreater  strenéth. 

Bruyère,  aro\\\.\e.ct ,  \b\\o  àrevc  '\X   ^\.%\\.   care  oxvà  \»oa  \»\\,\.\.tv4,  \o 

The  princioal  hall  of  the  city  hall  of  ^.  Quentin  oermits 
us  to  still  see  caroentry  i^ithout  tiebeams,  from  the  be^in- 
nin^  of  the  16  th  centurw,  vhose  arrangement  recalls  that  of 
the  church  of  Harénies. 

oinoe  the  12  th  century  men  hâve  built,  either  on  the  towe- 
rs  or  over  the  centre  of  the  crossinés  of  churches,  tall  soir- 
es  of  wood  covered  by  slatea  or  lead^  Thèse  soires  required, 
and  esoeoially  the  latter,  very  /rise  combinations  to  transfer 
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supporte!  by  the  braoes  P  re8tin^  on  the  extrados  of  the  éreat 
dloubled  oarve;  indeed  this  lower  row  of  ourlius  must  support 
not  onl7  the  rafters,  bat  also  the  roafs  of  the  dormers  H;  it 
certainly  -^ourld  hâve  bent  inward  if  it  were  not  supported  by 
the  braoes.  There  are  11  rafters  between  the  trusses* 

Kote  1.  p.  4^»  ^oc\i\.T\É.  \,8  \\ve  «kOxje'^ei^t  X^at  >»\,Tvà  pressure 
proàuces  \.<\  "truasee  Q*à  ratt,ers. 

îo  afford  an  idea  of  the  beaaty  of  exécution  of  this  unique 
/fork  of  caroenfery,  we  draw  (34)  a  détail  of  its  lower  portioa. 
The  ends  of  the  f?reat  blooks,  that  receive  the  feet  of  the  ^- 
Dosts  D  are  ornamented  by  figures  of  anéels  holding  the  quar- 
tered  arras  of  Pranoe  and  ?jnéland,  the  Whols  carved  in  the  sol- 
id  'iTOod.  The  '.fines  alone  of  the  anéels  are  added.  At  3  ve  éive 
the  section  of  the  two  curves  taken  at  J  Tf  at  V  is  the  sect- 
ion of  a  mullion  of  the  ooen  fillin^,  and  at  J   is  the  section 
of  the  block  at  Z  Y..  As  far  as  one  may  .judée  without  seoarat- 
in^  the  oaroentry,  the  connections,  tenons  and  sections  are 
executed  with  rare  aoouracy;  thanks  to  that  ourity  of  exécut- 
ion, and  still  more  to  the  quality  of  the  ^^ood  emoloyed,  as 
weel  as  to  the  doodness  of  the  System,  the  oarpentry  of  the 
^rea  hall  of  JYestminster  has  been  oreserved  intact  until  our 
days. 

At  the  end  of  the  14  th  centary  and  the  beéinninf^  of  the  IS 

th,  ïn^land  was  victorious,  rioh  and  flourishiné;  France  on 
the  contrary  was  ruined  by  disastrous  invasions  and  the  auar- 
rels  of  the  âreat  vassals  of  the  crovrn;  so  that  vre  hâve  noth- 
iné  in  that  epoch,  iihich  could  be  oomoared  to  the  ^reat  hall 
of  the  abbey  of  Westminster  for  lukury  of  construction.  The 
carpentry  works  remainiué  from  that  time  are  simole  and  differ 
little  from  those  before  éiven  in  Pies.  19,  21,  23,  26  and  23, 
for  they  éenerally  cover  only  halls  of  moderate  width.  Tf  "^or- 
mandy  and  Picardy  possessed  carpentry  roofs  erected  acoordiné 
to  the  Anélo-^orman  System,  which  is  oossible,  they  hâve  not 
remained  till  our  days.  Yet  ne   find  near  Maubeu^e  in  the  lit- 
tle church  of  Harônies  carpentry,  whose  ccrmbination  is  connec- 
ted  fiith   both  Systems  of  Anélo-?^orman  and  Prench.  That  oaroen- 
try was  without  tiebeams,  for  about  the  middle  of  the  l6  th  c 
oentury  ties  wereiplaced  beloi»  the  orincioals  at  every  other 
truss-  The  main  trusses,  whose  outline  is  éiven  at  A  (34  bis), 
rest  on  strond  blooks  B;  they  oonsist  of  tTro  curves  C  connect- 
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fear  any  dislocation  for  the  entire  lenôth  of  the  kinôDost; 
henoe  the  two  half  trus3es  form  two  riéid  triangles,  solid 
and  haviaé  a  oommon  base.  Tndeed  the  èollar  beam  A  (Pié.32) 
is  in  a  siaéle  DieceJ  it  is  even  set  on  ed^e  and  is  deeper 
at  the  middle  thaa  at  its  ends.  This  tiebeam  forminé  the  base 
of  the  triangle  with  3  C  as  one  side  oannot  ooea;  it  is  a  oona- 
Dlete  trass,  rendered  still  more  ri^id  by  the  oanels  attaohed 
to  it.  This  apper  trass  or  homo^eneous  trianéle  rests  on  tfo 
Dosts  D,  'i^hose   feet  .loin  the  end  of  the  block  "^^^   The  blook  i 
itself  is  keot  horizontal  b?  the  car7ed  brace  w  and  the  panels. 
But  if  the  oressnre  ^ere  very  ^reat  at  the  ead  of  the  block, 
this  oressure  would  exert  a  thrust  at  3,  at  the  base  of  the  b 
braoe  ?.  To  avoid  this  pressure  and  thrust  are  olaced  the  ér- 
eat  doubled  curves  H,  that  .loin  the  middle  of  the  oollar  beaB 
A,  the  Dost  D,  the  blook  "?  and  the  foot  of  the  brace  ?,    stop 
ail  movemenrt,  and  make  of  thèse  lower  oomoartments  a  single 
and  anited  sfork  of  carperrtry,  '^hich  is  susceptible  of  neither 
déformation  nor  dislocation.  Purther,  let  us  rsmark  that  ail 
soaoes  between  the  princioal  members  are  filled  by  onen  trac- 
erv  in  wood,  that  stiffens  the  entire  System  and  maintains  t 
the  curves  in  their  ourity.  Thrust  is  exerted  at  the  ooint  G 
only  if  thèse  curves  deflect  more  under  the  load'  the  vertical 
filliné  formes  as  many  ordinates,  which  by  their  vertical  pres- 
sures prevent  the  curves  from  beiné  deformed.  Let  us  now  exam- 
ine how  the  rafters  '/rere  placed  between  the  main  trusses,  that 
are  spaoed  13.9  ft.  on  centres.  The  main  tr'isses  support  pur- 
lins  I  according  to  the  Anglo-Sorman  System;  but  thèse  purlins 
hâve  a  sufficiently  great  span?  uiiey  must  suppobt  enormous  r 
rafters  and  ail  the  covering. 

Hère  (33)  is  a  perspective  view  of  one  bay,  which  '-rill  save 
us  long  explanations.  On  the  head  of  the  post  D  is  placed  the 
principal  séries  0  of  the  purlins,  relieved  by  braces  L  and 
the  open  filling.  Braces  M  connect  the  oollar  beam  A  and  the 
purliffî  they  also  aid  in  preventiné  overturniné   the  trusses 
and  rafters.  This  principal  row  of  purlins  is  crowned  by  a  p 
plank  forming  a  projection  on  whioh  are  fixed  blocks  intended 
to  prevent  the  slipoing  of  tée  rafters  olaced  above  the  dorme rs. 
The  other  rows  of  purlins  T  are  relieved  by  ourved  braces  M 
in  the  plane  of  the  rafters,  and  joined  to  the  orincipals.  It 
sfill  be  noted,  that  the  lower  row  of  purlins  T'is  further  sud- 
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keot  horizontal  by  the^ourved  braoe  H,  aad  the  space  behiad  it 
13  filled  with  planks;  thin  braoes  staad  on  a  oost  I  «ade  in 
forin  of  a  little  column  and  on  a  oorbel  K  .iixed  in  the  wall. 
A  Gornioe  ffith  ^^ooden  frieze  is  ornaaented  by  half  len^th  fig- 
ures of  anéels  holdiné  esoutoheons,  and  oonoeals  the  niâtes 
and  the  ton  of  the  «fall.  It  ts  anneoessary  to  state,  that  this 
carpentry  '«vas  deoorated  by  paintinéa.  The  stability  of  this 
caroentry  chiefly  consists  ini  the  size  of  the  timbers  emolof^d 
and  in  the  extrême  sharpness  of  the  two  curies  transferriné 
a  ^reat  nart  of  the  thrust  to  the  little  oost  I,  i.e.,  aôaios t 
the  toD  of  the  wall.  This  systea  beio^  adoDted  led  An5lo->ïorm- 
an  oaroenters  to  very  skilfal  oombinations  and  éreat  boldnesss 
of  exécution. 

Ail  who  hawe  been  in  London  hâve  seen  the  carpentry,  that 
ooyrers  the  ^reat  hall  of  the  abbey  of  Westminster,  »?hose  clear 
ifidth  is  63.9  ft.  There  is  a  ma^nifioent  example  of  thise  im- 
mense '^ooden  structures,  that  are  found  so  freauently  in  the 
North  of  H»rance,  and  îrhich  are  still  met  with  in  Rînéland»  It 
merits  an  acourate  description  for  our  readers.  The  ^talls  of 
the  ^reat  hall  of  the  abbey  of  .Vestminster  are  7^.2  ft.  thick 
for  a  hei^ht  of  about  37.6  ft.  The  carpentry  from  the  too  of 
the  v?alls  to  the  ridée  is  45-9  ft.  and  nearly  Gi.S   ft  from  t 
the  oorbels  to  the  ridée^  The  orincipals  and  rafters  are  5S.3 
ft.  lon!^  includiné  tenons;  we  could  not  learn  i^hether  they  a 
are  eaofi  of  a  single  pièce.  The  différent  members  of  this  car- 
oentry are  covered  by  beautiful  mouldinés,  ail  eut  in  the  sol- 
id,  and  the  joints  are  executed  with  such  oerfection,  as  to 
be  reooénized  with  ^reat  difficulty. 

We  éive  first  (32)  half  of  one  of  the  main  trusses.  The  pr- 
inoiple,  îfhose  éléments  we  hâve  indioated  in  the  caroentry  of 
the  oathedral  of  Sly,  is  found  aéain  oomoletely  develooed  in 
the  carpentry  of  Westminster.  No  tiebeams,  but  <?reat  oro.ject- 
in^  blocks  suoported  by  braoes,  and  themselves  suoportiné  the 
oarves,  that  join  below  the  false  kinépost.  But  at  Westminster 
to  oonnect  the  part  of  the  carpentry  above  the  blocks  '^ith  the 
^reat  angles  suDoorted  by  them,  éreat  doublsd  curves  brace  the 
entire  System,  makiné  its  différent  members  stable,  and  éiviné 
to  each  half  truss  the  riéidity  and  homoéeneity  of  a  olank.  T 
The  oroblem  set  in  Pié.  30  is  solved  hère,  for  it  was  easy  to 
join  the  two  half  trusses  to  the  false  kira^oost,  so  as  not  to 
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SDreadiné  of  the  two  orinciDals, 

Ko\e  i.  p.  37.  See  tVve  \»OTy  ot  3.  ^.  ÇarVer.  So»6  Aocouiat 

II.  p.  2iv2.  Çov30Aa|e  ^ouee,  ^aT\tet  Qeep\xvfe,  L\.xvco\x\8\\\Te.  t\ - 
80  G\.088or\^  ot  'YeT*8  xiaeà  \.n  srecXan,  'Ro^au,  I\a\\au  axvà  5o't\\- 

The  oroblem  tfiat  the  An^lo-Norman  oaroenters  had  to  solve 
-vas  this;  to  ^ive  two  triangles  A  and  B  (30)  a  common  base  0  D» 
This  oroblem  bein^  sol'/ed,  one  could  omit  a  tiebeam  Connecting 
the  t'*o  angles  ?  F» 

3ne  of  the  trasses  of  the  éreat  hall  of  the  abbey  of  Malvern 

(foroestershire) ,  that  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  14  th  oen- 

1 
tary,   7sry  clearly  indioates  this  experiment  of  the  Anélo-N 

Norman  caroenters.  Rere  is  tbe  oepapective  représentation. (30 
bis).  This  truss  is  aotaally  arnly  a  sort  of  square  composed 
of  différent  lar^e  tiinbers  whose  ooubination  forins  only  a  ri- 
^id  triangle.  The  timbers  are  deed  bat  not  thiok,  and  are  held 
to^ether  by  stroné  boards  let  into  their  thiokaess.  One  '-rill 
note  how  the  parlins  are  relieved  by  the  curTed  braces  A,  wh- 
ich  hâve  the  advanta^e  of  supportin^  the  rafters  and  orevent- 
in^  the  overtnrnin^  of  the  entire  carpentry.  It  mast  be  admit- 
ted  that  this  si^stem  requires  the  use  of  enormous  timbers  oom- 
oared  '«vith  the  resuit  obtained;  it  was  to  oay  dear  for  the  o 
omission  of  the  tiebeams.  Yet  this  truss  haa  bat  a  very  mode- 
rate  span,  and  thi  f  method  oould  not  be  aoplied  to  carpentry 
intended  to  oover  wide  na7es.  Thus  we  see  it  nsoessarily  ab- 
andoned,  when  it  is  neoessary  to  constract  trusses  of  ^reat 
dimensions. 

Xote  \.  p. 38.  See  \tv  G"\.08aaT>^  ot  Tert^s,  etc.  bvi  3.  V\.  ParVer, 
a  curX.ouB  ooWectVoTv  o^  *Tvè\\8^  corpenXTY. 

The  nave  and  transepts  of  the  oathedral  of  ^^ly  are  still  :•  - 
oovered  by  beautiful  carpentry  datin^  from  the  end  of  the  14 
th  century.  We  ^ive  (31)  a  truss  of  this  carpentry  -^ith  the  b 
bay  betTfeen  two  trusses.  The  éreab  ourve  A  B  is  in  a  single 
pièce,  it  joins  at  its  base  the  ^reat  block  G,  at  its  top  the 
false  kin^post  n.  The  trianc?ular  spaces  ^,  F  are  filled  by  p1- 
anks  ^rooved  inbo  the  principal  and  the  extrados  of  the  curve, 
30  as  to  laake  the  ourve  and  princioal  stable.  The  purlins  are 
set  between  the  principal  and  its  ourve.  The  sub-rid^e-piecs 
3  is  relieved  by  the  curved  braces.  A3  for  the  block,  it  is 
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sicEce  the  13  th  oentury.  Seine  unable  to  éo  back  to  Drinoioles, 
it  is  alwaya  vrell  to  know  the  derivatives,  tée  more  so  as  they 
are  very  remarkable  and  merit  the  attention  of  ooastruotors. 
As  ve   hâve  stated  at  the  beginniné  of  this  Art.,  it  is  by  the 
^reat  dimensions  of  the  timbers  emoloyed,  that  the  Anélo-Hor- 
maa  oaroentry  is  first  distinéuished  from  that  exeouted  in  ? 
ffranoe  dariné  the  13  th,  14  th  and  15  th  centuries,  then  by 
combinations  havin^  strikiné  relations  to  naval  constructions, 
and  finally  by  a  rare  oerfeotion  carried  into  the  mode  of  jo- 
ininfi  the  timbers.  In  the  An^lo-Norman  \risible  oarpentry,  the 
oarlin  olays  an  irnoortant  oart,  and  does  not  cease  to  be  emo- 
loyedj  only  instead  of  beiné  indeoendent  as  '.vith  us  and  plao- 
ed  on  the  orinoipal,  it  is  intimately  connected  and  forms  îfith 
it  a  érillaée,  a  sort  of  framevfork  on  which  rest  the  rafters. 

A  very  simple  examole  ^ill  make  this  System  understood. 
(23).  This  truss  without  tiebeam  at  its  base,  is  indeed  fouad 
inserted  between  other  timbers  with  them;  it  is  not  the  resu- 
it of  chance,  bat  of  a  System  employed  duriné  the  13  th  and 
14  th  centuries.  The  block  A  is  carved  at  its  visible  end,  and 
is  held  between  two  olaces  B  halved  toéether  with  it;  a  stron^ 
carve  j  in  one  oiece  is  fixed  to  the  orincioal  0  by  a  loné  t 
tenon  oinned  twice.  The  loîter  Durlin  3  is  set  between  the  ou- 
rve  and  orincipal;  it  is  frankly  done,  the  curve  and  rafters 
beiné  éained  to  allow  it  to  oass..  The  uooer  Durlin  ?'  rests 
in  a  êain  eut  at  the  end  of  the  collar  beam  ??,  and  in  the  orin- 
oioal.  Thas  the  rafters  hâve  the  deoth  indicated  by  the  dott- 
ed  line  and  are  flush  with  the  outer  side  of  the  orinoipal. 
This  truss  has  only  17.7  ft,  soan,  and  its  orincioals  cannot 
spread  apart  without  deforminé  the  ourves,  which  is  soarcely 
Dossible,  and  vfithout  breakiné  the  tenons  of  the  (bollar  beam, 
which  hâve  éreat  strenéth  and  are  well  oinned.  But  when  thèse 
soans  were  éreater,  it  would  hâve  been  difficult  to  find  cur- 
ves  in  a  sinéle  oiece.  The  Anélo-^orman  oaroenters  then  used 
two,  one  above  the  other  as  indicated  in  Pi^..  29,  takiné  care 
to  éive  their  timbers  éreat  dimensions,  so  as  to  obtain  very 
stroné  tenons.  The  weak  ooint  of  thèse  oaroentry  worka  was  at 
their  top.  Tt  was  easy  by  combinations  of  ourves  and  timbers 
of  éreat  dimensions,  to  éive  the  orincipals  oerfect  ri^idity; 
what  was  difficult  to  prevent  without  the  aid  of  tiebeams,  was 
the  dieiocation  of  the  combinatioa  at  the  too  of  the  truss  bf 
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that  they  hâve  not  underatood  the  faaotion  of  that  member,  w 
'^hioh  as  everyone  knows  is  only  to  orevent  the  soreadiné  of 
the  Drinoioals!  the  tiebeam  should  sapoort  nothin^,  but  on  t 
the  oontrary  it  needs  to  be  suooorted  from  the  kinéoost  at 
the  middle  of  its  soan;  for  on  its  beirré  oroiDerly  level  dépe- 
nds the  atability  of  the  truss.  One  atill  finds  in  Sn^land  o 
caroentry  froi  the  13  th  centary  combined  in  saoh  fashion,  t 
that  the  tiebeaa  saooorts  the  kindloost  (termed  the  royal  oost) 
and  consequently  the  entire  truas.  In  this  case  the  tiebeam 
is  an  enormoii»  timber  set  with  its  ^reatest  depth.  Por  a  loné 
tiine  in  Franch  ^aroeatry  roofs  vrere  erected  in  ïfhioh  the  funo- 
tion  of  the  tiebeam  was  oerfectly  understood  and  aoolied,  wh- 
ile  on  the  other  side  of  the  Manche  and  orabably  in  Normandy, 
tnen  oersisted  in  seeiné  in  the  tiebsa»  only  a  support..  It  no- 
ald  be  difficult  for  us  to  disoover  the  reasons  for  the  igno- 
rance of  a  simple  princiole  knosfn  from  ail  antiquity,  Perhaps 
that  only  came  from  the  facility  with  whioh  in  those  countriea 
was  orooured  timbers  of  enoraous  dimensions  and  in  ail  forms. 
Thus  in  a  hall  at  Oharney  (Berkshire),  jfhose  caroentry  dates 
back  to  1273,  we  find  a  roof  that  almost  wholly  rests  on  a  v 
\fery  lar^e  ^irder,  set  its  deeoest  way,  and  that  in  faot  tates 
the  Dlace  of  a  tiebeam  at  the  same  time,that  it  suoports  the 
entire  System  of  the  caroentry. 

',Ye  ^ive  at  A  (27  bis)  a  main  truss  and  at  B  the  longitudinal 
section  of  this  roof.  It  is  comoosed  only  of  a  séries  of  raf- 
ters  furnished  with  collar  beams  R  and  braces.  The  collar  be- 
ams  rest  on  a  stroné  olate  F  relieved  by  braces  0  transferrin^ 
its  load  to  a  kinéfost  D,  itself  olaoed  on  the  tiebeam  or  éir- 
der  5. 

One  will  understand  that  constructors,  ,Tho  so  badly  unders- 
tood the  function  of  the  tiebeam  sou^ht  to  ^et  rid  of  this  m 
member^  Thus  we  see  from  the  14  th  oentury,  that  the  Anélo-N 
î^ormans  sought  oombinations  in  caroentry  of  roofs  in  whioh  t 
the  tiebeam  is  suppressed.  Thèse  oombinations  must  be  under- 
stood by  «3,  for  they  were  certainly  emoloyed  in  the  middle 
âges  in  >îormandy  and  the  ^orth  of  France,  and  the  caroentry 
of  the  14  th  and  15  th  centuries,  that  i  f  still  found  in  abun- 
danoe  in  Sn^land,  is  derived  from  a  Norman  orinciole  of  cons- 
truction, of  which  -^e   find  only  rare  traces  amoné  us,  nearly 
ail  this  caroentry  haviné  been  rsolaced  successively  by  vaults 
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orossed  braoes  M,  notohed  ane-third  on  the  outside  af  the  raf- 
ters  aooordin^  to  their  slope.  Partioalarly  thèse  loné  oross- 
ed braoes  in  the  plane  of  the  rafters  maintain  the  oaroentry 
in  Dlaoe.  Purrinôs  oXaced  on  the  rafters  fill  the  projection 
of  the  loné  orossed  beams  on  the  inolined  olane  of  the  rafters 
and  reoeive  the  battens  and  slates.  The  rafters  are  spaoed  2.1 
ft^  on  oentres,  and  the  battens  are  consequentlv  auite  thiok, 
of  solit  oak.  The  heads  of  the  rafters  are  halved  toéether  a 
and  dn  not  rest  on  a  sub-ridée-oleoe.  This  hall  was  liéhted 
by  dormers  between  two  horizontal  pièces  between  the  rafters, 
reorodaced  at  "T  in  the  longitudinal  section,  and  by  openinés 
made  in  one  of  the  ^able  vralls  of  masonry.  The  rafters,  strats 
and  carved  beams  are  only  7.3  x  6.3  ins.  set  flati  and  so  are 
the  other  timbers  in  proportion;  it  seems  that  then  the  oaro- 
enters  sou^ht  to  distribute  aniformly  the  weiéht  of  the  roof 
oaroentry  on  the  toos  of  the  walls,  and  to  reduce  it  as  muoh 
as  possible.  Purther,  ail  thèse  timbers  are  simole  lo^s  and 
not  sawn,  hewn  with  the  axe  v?ith  ^reat  care,  and  with  the  sap 
Tell  removed*  (Art.  Bois).  That  explains  their  perfect  préser- 
vation for  five  or  six  centuries.  It  is  unneoessary  to  say, 
that  this  oarpentry  is  oeilèd  internally  by  boards  nailed  in 
the  ourves  with  battens.  Thèse  boards  are  i^enerally  deoorated 
by  paintin^,  such  as  may  still  be  seen  in  the  ^reat  hall  of  t 
the  ducal  palace  of  Di.jon,  in  the  church  of  S.  Madelaine  of 
Ghateaadun,  etc.  (Art.  Peinture), 

The  carpentry  of  the  éreat  hall  of  the  castle  of  Sully  has 
no  tiebeams,  oroperly  speakiné,  .iust  as  it  has  no  orincipals. 
This  is  an  exceptional  arrangement  in  France,  or  at  least  is 
only  found  in  oarticular  cases  as  hère..  But  it  is  necessary 
to  state  that  the  rafters  olosely  aocroach  the  vertical,  that 
it  is  very  lidht,  and  finally  that  the  struts  fastened  on  tle 
plate  set  above  the  floor  are  stroné  and  resist  the  thrust  of 
the  rafters  by  their  curvature.  The  tiebeams  of  this  oaroent- 
ry are  in  fact  only  the  enormous  dirders  of  the  floor,  that 
orevenrt  the  soread  of  the  ifalla. 

But  if  we  désire  to  see  visible  oaroentry,  '^hose  soan  is  m 
maintained  without  tiebeais,  and  by  means  of  a  System  of  oon- 
nections  différent  from  those  .iust  examined,  it  is  neoessary 
to  éo  into  P.n^land.  Ihen  by  exoeotion  the  I^.nélish  hâve  furni- 
shed  the  trasses  of  their  oaroentry  with  tiebeams,  it  seems 
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Amon^  thèse  remaina  of  the  art  of  carpeatry  of  the  middle 
adea,  the  most  interestioé,  oldest  and  mcjst  ooaplete,  is  the 
oarpentry  of  the  ^reat  hall  af  the  oastle  of  Sully-oo-Loire, 
vfhioh  dates  fram  the  end  of  the  14  th  oentury.  The  ^reat  hall 
of  the  oastle  of  Sully  is  sitaated  in  the  fourth  story  at  46.9 
ft*.  aboyé  the  éronnd  of  the  court;  it  is  entirely  a  syatem  <5f 
oonstruotion  in  vood,  admirably  understood,  that  croifns  a  loné 
and  wide  fortified  structure,  defeaded  by  maohioolations  witii 
a  ^allery  around  it,  the  external  side  lookiné  on  the  Loire 
and  the  side  of  the  court. 

We  éi7e  first  the  (26)  transverse  section  of  that  caroentry. 
The  dirders  supportirré  the  floor  beams  of  the  hall  are  24.9 
rns.  deep  by  19.7  ina.  '*ide  and  hâve  a  soan  of  39.0  ft.  Thèse 
^irders  are  relieved  by  stone  corbels  B.  On  tbe  side  next  the 
court  other  corbels  recelée  the  first  olate  6,  that  on  the  o 
outer  side  is  set  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  this  plate  beinë^ 
11.3  ins.  deep  by  9.  S  ins.  wide.  A  second  tott  of  dates  D  of 
the  same  dimensions  reçoives  the  struts  ^,  that  are  curved  at 
their  ends  to  join  the  rafters.  From  the  level  of  the  floor 
to  the  tôt)  of  the  pointed  arch  formed  by  the  internai  oeiliné 
is  33-'ï  ft.  Above  the  last  floor  the  vrall  is  reduced  to  a  th- 
ickness  of  3.I  ft.  and  rises  to  a  heiéht  of  6*6  ft^,  then  re- 
celées two  olàtes  and  serves  to  separate  the  ^reat  hall  from 
the  external  éallery  furnished  with  machicolations  and  slots. 
The  éalleries  are  clased  on  the  exterior  by  a  stone  oarapet 
10.2  ins.  thiok,  and  are  covered  by  larée  beams  Q  stiffened 
by  little  struts  that  curve  inside  like  the  feet  of  the  timb- 
ers,  so  as  to  form  a  little  oointed  vault  over  this  éallery. 
(See  détail  X).  One  will  note  that  the  blocks  P  are  cornoosed 
of  doubled  timbers  fixed  to  the  struts  and  tbe  feet  of  the  r 
rafters  entériné  the  outer  plate  R. 

There  are  no  main  trusses  hère;  the  caroentry  oonsists  of 
a  séries  of  trussed  suoportiné  rafters  without  kinéoosts;  but 
the  entire  System  is  made  stable  (Pii3.  27)  by  V^o   oollar  beams 
K   stiffened  by  a  succession  of  X-braoes  L   (27),  ani  by  éreat 
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^i7e  one  of  the  main  trusses  af  that  caroentry,  at  A  and  at  B 
3ne  of  the  rafters.  Thèse  are  only  stiffened  by  two  diaëonals 
C  0  and  the  ribs  D..  Hère  the  ooicrted  timber  ceilinô  ts  ooapo- 
sed  of   tîfo  arcs  of  circles  with  centres  on  ooDoaite  Bides'Of 
the  kin^DOst. 

est  oare  bvi  %  »    fc\a\xx,  arc\vV.\ec\  at  Bordeaux,  ■*V\o  \Daa  \fi\,\\\A| 
%o   aex^à  us  \\Va  «\te-tc\v.  tYvS»  >jùotV.  àotee  ^tomi.    \\\6  enà  ot  t,\\e  13, 
t>\  cei^\ur\j. 

It  iras  in  the  dreat  halls  of  the  oastles,  abbeys,  eoisoopal 
palaoes  and  oublio  édifices,  that  the  caroenters  af  the  middL e 
ades  /fere  especially  called  to  display  ail  the  resouroes  of 
their  art.  Sach  feudal  residerroe  enolosed  a  vast  oovered  area, 
that  served  as  a  hall  far  ^atherind  at  the  solemnities,  when 
the  lord  exercised  his  ri^hts  of  .iustioe,  '^hen  he  oonvened 
his  vassals,  either  for  fe3ti7als  or  to  take  oart  in  his  aots 
as  a  military  ohief.  In  time  of  sieée,  the  ^reat  hall  of  the 
castle  also  served  as  a  lod^iné  for  an  increase  to  the  éarri- 
son;  in  time  of  Deao'e  it  îfas  also  a  promenade,  like  oar  vait- 
iné  halls  added  to  modarn  palaces  of  justice.  Generally  thèse 
dreat  halls  were  situated  in  the  second  or  sven  the  third  st- 
ory,  the  éround  story  servin^  as  a  storehouse,  stable,  ref ect - 
ory,  and  for  storaôe  of  arms.  Beiu^  only  oovered  by  a  roof, 
and  the  walls  of  the  castle  not  beiné  strenéthened  by  buttres- 
ses,  which  would  hâve  interfered  with  the  défense,  thèse  halls 
were  not  vaalted,  bat  had  ma^nifioent  oaroentry  roofs  oeiled 
internally,  forminé  a  safe  shelter  aéainst  the  storms  in  the 
atmosphère. 

The  palace  on  the  island  at  Paris  had  its  ^reat  hall  oover- 

ed  by  a  double  oointed  tunnel  with  ceiliné  restiné  on  a  row 

1 
of  piers  conneoted  by  arches.   The  castles  of  Montaréis,  Coucy, 

Pierrefonds,  etc.,  oossessed  vast  halls  oovered  by  visible  o 
oarpentry»( Art.  Ohateau).  Unfortunately  ail  thèse  oaroentry 
Works  are  now  destroyed,  and  those  which  exist  still  only  bê- 
lons to  castles  of  the  second  rank.  Yet  we  shall  exceot  the 
oalace  of  the  counts  of  Poitiers,  (présent  palace  of  .iastioe 
of  Poitiers),  that  has  retained  its  beautiful  carpentry  of  t 
tha  éreat  hall,  which  dates  from  the  beéinninf?  of  the  IS  th 
century,  the  archbishoo's  oalace  of  Rheinis,  and  the  oalace  of 
.justice  at  Rouen.  ' 

Xote    \.    p.    '32.    'a^e    tV\e    eï\tra\3\.tv|    o^    Ou    Cerceou    repr eaex\\\,x\;& 
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kin^DOSts,  ^^e  éive  (21)  this  examole. 

At  A  is  the  main  truss,  at  B  one  of  the  trussed  geoaratiné 
rafters,  and  at  C  is  the  longitudinal  section  of  the  oaroent- 
ry.  As  always,  boards  of  oak  with  battens  over  the  joints  we- 
re   nailed  on  the  oupves  of  the  trusses  and  rafters.  Thèse  bo- 
ards or  striDS  of  solit  oak  are  ordinarily  3/3  in.  thiok  and 
even  sometimes  lass,  Those  of  the  ûre&X   oarpentry  roof  are 
not  more  (Pié..  19);  they  are  tonéued  as  indioated  in  Fis3.  22, 
to  orevent  the  -^ind  Dassin^  ander  the  tiles  from  oenetratiné 
the  interior.  But  the  \risible  tunnel  oeiliné  of  this  kind  of 
oaroentry  did  not  always  take  the  semioiroalar  form;  sometim- 
es it  is  only  a  serment  of  a  cirole  and  more  freqoently  is  d 

Dointed. 

Suoh  is  the  visible  oaroentry  of  the  ohurch  of  Mauvisin  near 
1 
Marmsnde,   that  .fe  ^ive  (23).  We  sélect  this  from  many  others, 

becsuse  of  the  oarticular  arranéement  of  the  olates,  that  are 
set  on  the  tiebeam  instead  of  beind  beneath,  and  blooks  3.  tÏBt 
.loin  the  curye  D  terminatiné  in  a  oendant,  as  shown  in  Pi^,  24. 
The  rafters  3  beiné  themselves  fastened  to  the  ends  of  the  bl- 
ooks oass  outside  the  outer  edée  of  the  vfall»and  take  the  d1- 
aoe  of  oorbels  usaally  intended  to  suooort  the  Natter  of  the 
roof,  vfhen  it  has  no  passade,  as  in  the  oresent  case.  In  this 
tiû,   24  we  haye  indioated  the  tiebeam  at  P..  Without  its  orin- 
oioal  and  its  strut.  The  oaroentry  of  the  ohurch  of  Mauvesin 
Dsssesses  an  actual  rid^e-oieoe  at  A,  Fié.  23,  to  whioh  are 
fastened  the  ends  of  the  rafters  and  not  a  sub-rid^e-oieoe, 
as  in  most  of  the  orecediné  oarpentry.  The  overthrow  of  th« 
roof  is  orsvented  by  braoes  fixed  at  B  in  the  kinépost,  oollar 
beams  and  ridée-rpiece.  The  rafters  between  the  trusses,  seaeed 
14.1  ft.  bet'^een  centres  haye  each  a  oollar  beam,  braoes  and 
carved  ribs  like  the  main  trusses;  they  differ  from  those  on- 
ly by  the  absenoe  of  the  kinéoost  and  the  tiebeam.  This  oaro- 
entry, that  oovers  a  nave  23.0  ft.  wide,  is  very  simple  and 
stable;  the  ribs  are  bare  today,  bat  formerly  received  boards 
with  battens,  like  those  of  ^i^.    19. 

Yet  the  caroenters  of  the  13  th  and  14  th  centuries  erected 
visible  oaroentry  still  more  simple  than  those  éiven  above, 
bo  cover  naves  with  a  width  of  23.0  to  26.3  ft.  There  still 
exists  one  over  the  nave  of  the  little  ohurch  of  ^.  Jean  of 
C!halons-sur-Marne,  recommended  by  its  extrême  li^htness.  ',Ve 
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XoXe  \.  p»  2.6.  'î\\\«  cçxTpeTi\T'\^  \b  no\si  conoeaXeà  b\^  oe\\\ik|9 

cvAd  \>\^  \.ivterx\c\\.  poT\\,t\,OT\8 .  Ye\  Vt,  Va  \.i^  p\ace  axvà  \vaa  Te\o\» - 

At  A  (19)  -ve  oresent  one  of  the  trasses;  bet^reen  the  tiebeam 
B  and  the  oollar  beam  D  are  visible  a  séries  of  ourves  C  skil- 
fully  oonneoted,  whioh  are  inteaied  ta  reoeive  the  boards  or 
strips  of  oak  formia^  a  sliéhtly  stilted  semiciroalar  timber 
vault,  at  I  is  ths  kindoost  that  casses  throuéh  the  vault  at 
each  truss  and  susoenrds  the  tiebeam.  The  longitudinal  seoti- 
on  3  shows  a  truss  at  î?  and  a  séries  of  trussed  saoportiné  r 
ribs  3.  Ail  thèse  ribs  hâve  eaoh  a  oollar  beam  with  ourves  j 
.iust  like  those  of  the  main  truss  at  Ca  The  solit  wooden  str- 
ies are  nailed  on  eaoh  oupve  of  the  ribs  and  tmsses,  as  shosm 
in  H,  and  the  batten  mouldiaôs  cover  the  .ioints  and  also  stp- 
en^then  the  ribs  inside,  at  the  same  time  servin^  for  deoorat- 
ion.  Great  X-braoes  fastened  to  the  kinéoosts,  the  ridée-oiece 
K  and  the  oollar  beams  L,  orevent  the  movement  of  the  entire 
carpentry  and  the  overturnin^  of  the  trasses.  We  éive  at  M  a 
détail  of  the  oaoital  of  the  kin^post,  vfhere  it  becomes  visi- 
ble belosT  the  vault-  This  oarpentry  is  both  liéht  and  stable, 
and  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  in  the  *ork  is  only  the  quantity 
of  timber  absolutely  neoessary  for  its  stability.  The  dimens- 
ions are  reduced  to  their  least  area.  In  the  oart  visible,  t 
the  kinéoost  has  an  ootaéonal  section  only  5  ins.  diaaieter; 
the  orinoioals  are  only  5o  ^  4.7  ins.,  the  ribs  are  but  5.0 
X  4.7  ing.  But  the  manner  in  s^hich  the  trussed  suoportin^  ribs 
are  made  stiff  oartioularly  merits  the  attention  of  oonstruo- 

tors- 

Fié.  20  reoresents  one  of  them..  Set  on  blooks,  the  feet  of 
the  rafters  are  stren^thened  by  ourved  ribs  N;  a  oollar  beam 
0  Gonnects  them, and  t'^o  diaéonals  P  ?  are  oonneoted  by  halviné 
to  the  oollar  beam,  and  stay  the  rafters  above  the  timber  va- 
ult at  R  R,  at  the  same  time  that  they  prevent  the  triangle 
from  beiné  deformed  by  the  effect  of  wind,  or  a  load  heavier 
on  one  side  than  the  other.  In  the  longitudinal  section  R,  o 
one  sees  at  3  the  junotion  of  the  dia^^onals  with  the  rafters, 
and  how  that  .junotion  does  not  interfère  vfith  the  oassaée  of 
the  ^reat  lonéitulinal  X-braoes.  This  hall  was  no  more  than 
1S.7  ft.  uide;  like  the  ^reat  one  it  vias  oovered  by  a  semioir- 
oular  tunnel  esailiné  in  oaroentry  '^ith  visible  tiebeams  and 
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ths  splendor  of  that  apper  ceiliaé  ail  oovered  with  liéht  blue 
and  with  white  and  rose  tints  on  the  ^old  ^rsuads. ( Art.  Peinture). 
Kote  1*  p.  l'i»    "Î^^Va  cavpe*\r>^  \«  ot  Tea^tvoua  \sooa.  >»\.t\\  ^zt\^ 

«as  o'^  ceàar. 

\\ve   îioT*ox\    \\,\.e«   «ère   t^^^X^^^^^'Vi    ^^   ^**   \m\\V\    a\)Ou\    t\\e   be|\.m- 
\a|   ot    ^"^e-    ^^    ^^   oen\uT\^.    He   \i^^^  iOM.r<à.   \\^^   proŒt    ^o"^   otv\.>j    \,\x 
X\\z    Te\\.ets,    but    ox\   t\\e   oauWa    arià    \x\    X\\z   T>]k\,x\a,    t\\Q-l    aurroxxnà 
\\\e    edVt^o®»    ^t    "^^^   ^omonesc^uc    epocV.    ^\\e^^    \\\e   root®   xsere    |eTv- 
^T^\\\^   X\9.X   wp    to    \.>\e   'iii\àà\e    ot    t.\\o\   ceT\\-\ir>4.    Ye\    \\\ere    are  ex 
fooà   xvu«^\ier    ot    î^o^oxvea^ue    éa^\e    roots    ^-^   ^^^   XorWx,    t\\a\   \\oiac 
\oo    ^veat    o   a\.ope   ior   \\\e   IRomaw   X\.\ea   \o   \>e   viaeà;,    \iv   \.\\o\   cobc 

Aboat  the  middle  of  the   12  th  oentury,    the  architeota   re.leo- 
ted  that  system  of  carpentry;    they   felt  the  neoeasity  of  emo- 
loyiné  smaller  timbers,    therefore  more  easily  obtained,    and  1 
liéhter;    usiné  lesses  timbers,    it  \fas  neoessary  to   éive  the 
orinoioals   éreater  inclination,    that  they  «iéht  not  bend  under 
the  îTei^ht  of  the  oo^eriné,   and  in   éreat  oaroentry   structures 
to  suspend  the  tiebeams  at  the  middle  of  their  spans.   ?.xoept 
in  the  southern  provinces,   where  the  carpentry  retained  a  snBll 
inclination,   everywhere  in  France  and  ^n^land  at  the  end  of 
the  12  th  oentury  vias  modified  the  System  of  visible  oaroent- 
ry,   as  had  been  chanéed  the  System  of  construction  of  masonry; 
the  ceilinés  and  sheathed  rafters  were  replaced  by  semioircu- 
lar  or  ooented  tunnel  ceilin^s,    allowiné  the  tiebeams  to  cross 
at  their  bases,   and  comprised  within  the  heiéht  of  the  roof- 
This  System  was  very  eoonomioal,    because   it  avoided  the  cons- 
truction of  vaults   in  masonry,    the  buttre^ses   neoef^ny^ry    to   a 
abut  them,    and   it  did  not  lose  ail   the   included  soace,   compri- 
sed in  vaulted  édifices  between  thèse  vaults  and  the  rid'ée^  of 

the  roof. 

A  few  examples  will  suffise  to  cause  to  be  understood  the  s 
System  of  visible  oarpentry  adopted  at  the  oriéin  of  oointed 
architecture,  and  that  ceased  to  be  used  only  at  the  end  of 
the  16  th  oentury.  We  shall  seleot  one  of  the  best  combine! 
and  li^htast,  which  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  13  th  oentu- 
ry; this  is  the  oaroentry  of  the  ^reat  hall  of  the  old  episoo- 
oal  oalaoe  of  Auxerre,  today  used  by  the  orefect. 
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together  encloaed  by  four  boards  nailed  toéether,  receiviaé 
double  batterrs  and  tileg.  A  fleure  is  neoesaary  to  oause  this 
7epy  3i«Dle  System  ta  be  understood  (l7).  The  tiebeams  havc  a 
3Dan  of  460  ft.  ;  on  acooaiït  ©f  their  enormaus  dimensions  (3Î.5 
X  17.7  ins)  they  hâve  not  sensibly  defleoted,  They  are  relie- 
7ed  in  soan  by  oorbels.  The  prinoioals  are  halved  toéether  aod 
oinned  at  top,  and  are  maintained  in  their  olane  by  the  ifei^ht 
of  the  little  oeiliné  G  saspended  by  double  han^iné  timbers. 
3o  as  to  a7oid  the  depth  of  purlins  and  rafters,  whioh  vroiild 
hâve  reaiiired  a  éreat  thioknes3  of  the  \?all,  as  vfe  oroved  at 
the  be^inniaé  of  this  Art.,  the  caroenters  hâve  omitted  the 
Dnrlins,  and  hâve  set  the  rafters  (oiiplins  ?)  aoposs  the  orin- 
oioals,  as  our  Pié.  l7  shosvs  at  A  in  perspective  and  at  B  , 
the  éeometrical  drawiné  of  a  truss  irith  the  rafters  and  the 
oeiliné  beneath  the  ridée..  Henoe  thèse  rafters  or  rather  a 
séries  of  small  ourlins,  no  lonéer  had  to  receive  battens  len- 
^th  lise.  Sut  to  orevent  oracks  that  the  wind  oould  not  fail 
to  oause  under  the  tiles  between  thèse  battens,  they  were  do- 
ubled  as  indioated  in  Pi^.-  13,  the  lower  ones  beiné  perforated 
by  stars  bet'-feen  eaoh  t^o  ourlins;  hovrever  in  spite  of  this 
oerforation  that  baoame  a  Dretty  motive  in  décoration,  ail  j 
.ioints  were  oovered,  and  the  air  could  not  penetrate  to  the 
interior.-  The  external  battens  olaoed  transversely  reoeived 
the  tiles,  today  hollo»r,  very  probably  Roman  formerly.^  The 
cross  battens  are  neoessary  to  prevent  the  slip  of  the  tiles, 
that  ?Toald  easily  hâve  occurred  with  the  érain  of  the  vrood 
extendiné  down  the  slope.  This  oarpentry,  so  simole  in  its 
ccabinations,  is  decorated  in  the  most  splendid  manner  by 
ptaintirré  and  éildin^f.  The  little  oeilin^  belo«v  the  ridée  is 
composed  of  tifo  ro»fs  of  star  coffers  and  is  hollowed  ont  in 
the  form  of  little  dômes,  penetratin^  the  soaces  of  the  frame 
G,  Fié.  l7.  iaort  of  caste  or  mastic  covers  that  ceilin^  and 
is  detaohed  from  the  éround,  with  sli^htly  oro.jectiné  leaves 
and  honeysuckle  ornaments.  This  oart  of  the  oarpentry  is  par- 
ticularly  rioh.ia'>.ôildin^  and  in  maénificent  painted  ornaments, 
30  that  on  entériné  the  oathedral  of  Messina,  one  is  at  first 
struok  by  that  line  of  coffers  arranéed  aloné  the  axis  of  the 
édifice,  and  '*hich  led  the  eye  to  the  rich  mosaio  in  the  apse  , 
that  formerly  existed  over  the  sanctuary.  The  orincipals  and 
rafters  hâve  reoeived  darker  tones,  as  if  to  emohasize  more 
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idea  cjf  vaultiaé  dreat  halls  and  the  naves  of  ohupches;  but  r 

resoaroes  did  not  always  oermlt  them  to  adoot  thls  method, 
that  required  either  stroné  buttresaes  on  the  exterlop,  or  f 
flyiné  buttresses  intended  to  tranafer  the  thruats  of  thèse 
7aults  outside  the  side  arsles.  When  apohitects  ooald  not  va- 
ult  the  éreat  naves  in  stone,  ruuble  or  brick3,  they  atill  3 
soaéht  to  ûive   their  oarpentry  the  aopearanoe  bf  a  tunnel  va- 
ult;  and  in  this  caroentpy,  oart  of  which  iras  visible  fpom  w 
withia,  the  constructors  dîsolayed  ail  the  resoupces  of  their 
art.  le   know  of  no  éreat  Tisible  caroentry  oreoediné  the  13 
th  oentaryj  it  is  probable  that  those  existind  before  that  e 
eoooh  in  the  North  of  france,  recalled  to  a  certain  ooint  the 
oaroentry  of  the  orimitive  basilioas  of  the  middle  aées,  ifhioh 
allowed  the  tiebeams  to  be  seen  and  we^e  onîv  ceiled  below  t 
the  ridée,  as  for  exaiple  the  oarpentry  of  the  nave  of  ths  c 
cathedral  of  Messina,  so  riohly  deoorated  by  oaintinés  in  the 
interior.  Tt  should  further  not  be  for^otten,  that  this  oaro- 
entry of  the  cathedral  of  Messina  '/ras  erected  duriné  the  rule 
of  the  ^ormans  in  3icily,  and  that  if  in  its  oainted  décorati- 
on one  feels  a  7ery  évident  influence  of  the  art  of  the  Moors, 
it  is  no  less  the  work  of  the  conguerin^  Christians;  that  sym- 
bolioal  figures  and  sacred  subjects  abound  there.  There  is  e 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  oaroentry  visible  in  the  in- 
terior, which  covers  the  vast  naves  of  the  churches  of  3.  Remy 
of  Rheims,  of  the  Trinité  and  of  3.  ^^tienne  of  Caen,  and  of 
the  cathedral  of  peterboroudh  in  3n^land  amoné  others,  had  m 
many  relations  with  the  oarpentry  of  the  cathedral  of  Messina, 
for  the  System  adooted,  the  inclination  of  the  principals  and 
the  interior  décoration.  Tfithout  entérina  the  field  of  conjec- 
ture, but  based  on  that  examole  of  the  oarpentry  of  the  cathe - 
dral  of  Messina,   oerhaps  unique,  ne   can  indicate  some  oromi- 
nent  points,  that  will  cause  to  be  understood  ho«T  the  Norman 
oaroentry  aporoaches  the  oaroentry  of  the  orimitive  basilioa, 
and  in  ï?hat  they  differ.  The  oaroentry  of  the  cathedral  of  M 
Messina  only  consists  of  a  séries  of  trusses  not  far  aoart, 
3.2  ft.  on  centres,  comoosed  of  tiebeams  olaced  flat  and  of 
larée  dimensions,  of  two  orincioals  without  kinéoost  but  hav- 
in^  a  small  ceilint^  of  extrême  richness  below  the  ridée-pieoe. 
The  inclined  ceiliné  between  that  and  the  too  of  the  ?fall  or 
foot  of  the  orincioal  is  comoosed  of  a  séries  of  ourlins  close 
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hsld  by  the  doubled  collar  beam  D.  The  lower  braoe  A  i?  p8pf- 
eotly  held  by  the  atrut  F"..  Above  the  oonTiection  of  that  atrut 
and  the  brace,  double  susoensian  timbers  are  held  by  a  wooden 
key,  and  thèse  suspend  the  tiebeaa  in  its  soan  between  the  d 
plates  and  the  kinépost^  havûe   braoes  oonneoted  at  H  with  the 
braces  prevent  the  purlins  from  bendiné  between  the  trusses, 
30  that  the  rafters  shown  at  K  are  entirely  free  and  are  only 
oonneoted  by  collar  beams  I  restiné  on  the  beam  I,  kept  riéid 
like  the  sub-ridée-pisce  by  longitudinal  X-braoes,  as  in  Pi^. 
14.  The  System  af  struts  ?  and  of  sispension  timbers  3  âives 
tfreat  stabiliby  to  the  base  of  this  cyroentry,  foi'  lAiv.    s  tres- 
ses and  loads  neutraliae  eaoh  other  to  the  point,  that  the 
more  the  load  aots,  the  more  the  tiebeam  and  principals  are 

stiffened. 

Bere  (15  bis)  is  a  perspective  détail  of  the  conHsotiaii  af 
the  braoes  ifith  the  lower  èiae.of  purlins.  At  M  is  represent- 
ed  the  strutj  at  T  is  the  principal  with  its  black  0  desiôned 
to  support  the  parlin  R;  at  3  is  the  braoe  '^ith  its  t';fO  larde 
braoes  T  T\  the  brace  T'  is  assuraed  to  be  broken  a»ay  to  sho/r 
the  haad  of  the  suspension  timbers  with  their  -wooden  key  abo^e 
the  connection  of  the  strut  with  the  brace;  at  7  are  the  raf- 
ters. '^e  meet  with  a  suffioiently  éreat  number  of  oarpentry 
roofs  from  the  end  of  the  15  th  and  beéinniné  of  the  l6  th  o 
centuries  drawn  and  framed  on  this  System,  that  is  excellent 
and  only  requires  little  tiabers  for  the  work.  The  oarpentry 
of  the  cathedral  of  Amiens  amoné  others,  rebuilt  at  the  beéin- 
niné  of  the  l6  th  centurw,  has  purlins  thus  kept  ri^id  by  me- 
ans  of  braoes  agalnst  the  struts  perpendicular  to  the  princi- 
pals. Sometîmes,  in  very  larée  oarpentry  works,  the  braoes  r 
receive  not  only  the  braoes  that  keep  the  purlins  stiff,  but 
also  struts  and  ties,  that  relieve  the  architecture  as  indi- 

cated  in  Fié.  l6. 

One  will  notice  that  this  System  of  braoes  fixed  to  the  pur- 
lins aéain  has  the  ad7antaë[e  of  oreventin^  the  weakeniné  of  t 
the  trusses  and  of  ail  the  rafters. 

The  System  of  oarpentry  o®7erind  the  vaults,  whose  successi- 
ve development  we  hâve  just  indioated,  is  followed  in  the  vis- 
ible oarpentry,  but  with  certain  modifications  required  by  the 
interior  décoration»  Tfe  hâve  already  stated  that  the  arohite- 
cts  were  stronély  nreoocupied  from  the  12  th  oentury  by  the 
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altitude;  the  oriiioiDala  and  rafters  hâve  one   of  S5-S  ft.  The 
longitudinal  section  is  ade  throudh  the  axis  of  the  kinéoost; 
that  at  D  is  made  on  the  dottei  line  A  3;  the  transverse  secjt- 
ion  is  made  bet'^een  two  rows  of  ourlins  suooorted  by  a  strut 
3  set  beneath  the  orincioal  and  oonneoted  to  the  tiebeam  and 
the  head  of  a  oost  H.  This  oost  is  stisoended  by  the  doubled 
sub-orinoioals  I,  and  itself  suspends  the  tie  at  K  by  by  mea- 
ns  of  t?fo  doubled  han^iné  ties  and  wooden  keys,  as  indioated 
in  the  longitudinal  section  D.  It  reoei^es  at  its  tOD  two  tie- 
beams  L  M,  that  oreveat  the  overthrouf  of  the  intermediate  pe^rt 
of  the  oaroentry  by  means  of  ties  and  X-braces..  In  the  urooer 
oart  the  flexure  of  the  rafters  is  only  orevented  by  the  str- 
uts  ^   and  the  oollar  bearas  3,  As  for  the  orincipals  of  the 
truss,  they  are  made  riéid  by  two  oollar  beams  ?  R,  struts  3 
and  braoes  T.  A  sub-rideô-pieoe  Q,  oonected  to  the  heads  of 
the  rfreat  kinéoosts,  serves  as  support  for  the  upper  ends  of 
the  rafters  halved  toéether.  A  second  sub-rid^e-piece  V  and 
X-braoes  retain  the  tops  of  the  trusses  in  their  vertical  pla- 
nes, The  ^reat  kinéposts  suspend  the  tiebeams  at  the  middle 
of  their  spans  by  means  of  loné  doubled  saspendin^  timbers, 
held  totfether  by  several  wooden  keys.  In  ail  this  carpentry 
one  sees  rro  iron;  with  regard  to  its  éreat  dimensions,  it  is 
very  liéht,  and  the  timbers  employed  are  of  superior  auality, 
perfectln  squared  and  joined.  Ail  its  strenéth  consists  in  t 
the  doubled  sub-prinoipals  I,  that  are  in  sinéle  timbers  not 
less  than  47-6  ft.  lond.  Dimensions  do  not  exoeed  3.7  ins.  s 
sauare  for  the  lonéest  timbers,  or  3  ins.  of  the  old  measure.. 
It  is  évident  in  the  carpentry  of  the  oathedral  of  ^heims,  t 
that  purlins  are  already  employed,  not  set  on  the  prinoipals, 
but  below  them;  the  external  face  of  the  principal  is  alîvays 
in  the  external  plane  of  the  rafters.  Always  at  Rherm3,^^ere 
it  not  far  the  small  distance  between  trusses,  the  purlins 
miôht  bend  in  their  spans  under  the  weiéht  of  the  rafters. Tn 
other  carpentry  datiné  from  the  same  epoch,  the  bendiné  of  t 
the  purlins  is  foreseen  and  skilfully  ptevented. 

Let  (15)  be  a  main  trussj  the  bendiné  of  the  principal  is 
présente!;  1,  by  the  oollar  beam  C;  2,  by  the  braces  A  A' ,  t 
that  .loin  purlins  B  S  in  two  bays;  the  braoe  A'  oerpendioular 
to  the  principal  oannot  slip;  1,    because  it  is  held  in  place 
by  the  block  ?,   placed  beneath  the  principal;  2,  because  it  is 
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The  ï^ei^ht  of   thèse  sasoendiné  timbers  by  loadiné  the  braoes 
K  exerts  a  thrust  at  L,  that  oppases  the  bendiaé  of  the  orino- 
ioal  at  that  ooint»  One  oeoiiliarity  of  this  oaroentry  is,  that 
the  feet  of  the  rafters  and  their  struts  do  not  .lofin  the  blo- 
oks  aooordiné  to  the  opiinary  oaatoa,  but  the  dauble  dates 
Dlaoed  on  the  shoes,  that  reoeive  the  ends  af  the  tiebearas  a 
and  are  oinned  to  the  former.  ?ié.  13  ^ives  at  >î  the  détail 
of  the  oonneotion  of  the  rafters  and  struts  with  the  double 
olates,  at  P  the  détails  of  the  doiibled  susoendiné  timbers  ?, 
and  at  0  the  means  of  sasoension  of  the  tiebeam  to  the  kiné- 
Dost.  ^9  shall  note  that  iron  is  already  emoloyed  in  this  oar- 
oentry at  R  and  3  to  fasten  the  susoendin^  timbers.  Thèse  are 
oins  yfith  square  heads. 

The  oaroentry  of  the  ohurch  of  o.  Ouen  at  Rouen  is  exeouted 
•^ith  dreat  oare'  the  timbers  are  oerfectly  squared,  chamfered 
at  the  anélesj  the  éreat  double  suspendin^  timbers,  vfhose  dé- 
tails are  shovfn  at  ^  (Fié.  13)  are  hollo'/red  out,  beoause  thèse 
timbers  only  aot  as  ties,  and  it  was  not  neoessary  to  leave 
to  them  their  entire  strenéth  between  the  keys.  We  find  at  3. 
Sermer  a  oaroentry  roof  olaoed  over  the  vaults  of  the  chaoel, 
at  the  end  of  the  13  th  oentury,  whioh  has  the  éreatest  anal- 
Drfy  to  this,  and  that  is  likewise  exeouted  Ttith   rare  oerfect- 
ion.  But  the  diffioulties  were  différent  and  more  serious,  «h 
vrhen  it  was  necessary  to  ereot  oaroentry  over  one  of  thèse  n 
naves,  for  example  suoh  ar  that  of  the  oathedral  of  Rheims, 
Under  the  rei^n  of  Louis  XI,  a  fire  destroyed  the  entire  oo7- 
eriné  of  that  edifioe;  it  was  rebuilt  anew  at  about  the  end 
of  the  IS  th  and  the  be^inniué  of  the  l6  th  oenturies.  Then 
the  art  of  oarpentry  had  reaohed  its  climax;  the  énergies  of 
the  construotorg  were  oartioularly  aDolied  to  oerfect  this  b 
branch  of  arohiteotupe,  and  they  had  arrived  at  oroduoind  vro- 
rks,  remarkable  fram  the  twofold  point  of  vievv  of  oombination 
and  exécution.  Wood  lent  itself  better  than  any  other  materi- 
al  to  the  architectural  conceptions  of  the  15  th  century,  and 
it  was  orofusely  emoloyed  in  civil  and  rerli^ious  structures; 
one  should  not  be  astonished  if  at  that  epoch,  carpenters  had 
attained  a  suoerior  deéree  of  skill. 

??e  éive  (14)  a  transverse  and  a  longitudinal  section  of  the 
oaroentry  of  the  oathedral  of  Rheims.  The  trasses  are  desiéned 
on  a  trians^le  with  not  less  than  47.3  ft.  b.se  and  50.9  ft. 
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oaroentry;  there  is  no  stroné  oonieotion  between  the  trusses; 
the  ties  intended  to  orevent  movemeat  are  too  small  and  sfeak 
to  be  effeoient  in  fulfilliné  that  funotian  in  an  effective 
inanner,  and  the  proof  af  it  is,  that  vrhen  the  battens  are  re- 
moved,  ane  oan  mave  with  the  hand  the  main  trusses  and  oarti- 
oularly  the  trussed  suoportin^  purlins.  The  means  adooted  to 
resiat  the  thrust  of  the  rafters  aéainst  the  kintfoost  is  only 
an  exoedient»  Yet  aiready  the  oaroentry  of  the  cathedral  of  ? 
Paris,  oerhaos  ereoted  several  years  after  that  of  the  choir, 
oresents  notable  imorovement  on  that  .  But  it  is  oartioularly 
in  studyin^  the  base  of  the  spire  of  the  same  ohuroh,  that  r 
rises  in  the  noiddle  of  the  crownin^,  that  one  is  straok  by  t 
the  skill  and  especially  by  the  practical  scienoe  of  the  oar- 
oenters  of  the  13  th  oentiiry,  and  that  base  of  the  spire  mua  t 
hâve  been  arran^ed  for  hoistin^  about  1230  at  latest.  We  shall 
hâve  ocoasion  to  return  to  this  elsewhere.  We  follow  our  sub- 
.ieot  and  illustrate  the  improvements  successively  introduoed 
into  the  System  of  trusses. 

The  carpentry  of  the  oathedral  ohuroh  of  Chartres,  burnei 
in  1936,  and  ^/rhioh  appeared  to  belon^  to  the  second  half  of 
the  13  th  century,  aiready  oresented  éreat  imorovements  over 
the  System  adooted  in  the  construction  of  the  cathedral  of 
Paris;  unfortunately  we  Dosses  only  too  va^ue  sketches  to  be 
able  to  éi7e  it  to  our  readers.  That  is  the  more  to  be  re^ret- 
ted  beoause  that  oaroentry  was  vast,  it  had  suffered  no  altér- 
ations, and  the  timbers  -.rere  ail  souared  with  sharo  angles  a 
and  oerfeotly  .ioined. 

The  carpentry  of  the  church  of  S.  Ouen  at  Rouen,  ^hich  dat- 
es from  the  14  th  century,  in  moderate  dimensions  ^ives  a  fine 
example  of  the  art  of  carpentry  at  that  epoch.  le   ^ive  at  A 
(12)  the  transverse  section  and  at  B  the  longitudinal  section, 
îlready  that  carpentry  oossessed  an  under  rid^e-oiece  C,  on 
whioh  rested  the  heads  of  the  rafters  halved  toéether  and  held 
by  oins.  This  ridge-piece  itself  is  keot  horizontal  by  the  s? 
^reat  X-braoes  D  and  the  braces  S^  The  3.  Andrew' s  cross  and 
the  braces  halved  toéether  also  hâve  the  ouroose  of  preventin  é 
the  overthroîf  of  the  trusses  and  of  the  entire  snstem.  The  ?? 
c^reat  double!  vertical  ties  ^,  attached  at  G  to  the  orincioal 
by  iron  oins  and  at  H  to  the  collar  beam  by  wooden  keys,  sus- 
oended  the  tiebeam  at  I,  aiready  han,<?  to  the  kin^oost  at  M.  T 
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two  oairs  of   vertioals  N  and  the  beams  P.^  Thus  no  déformation 
is  t3  be  feared  in  the  éreat  triangle  forminé  the  trass.  But 
there  is  a  hip  truss  reoeiviné  at  its  too  the  ends  of  the  raf- 
ters  of  the  ohevet  as  sho'^n  tey  the  olan  in  ?iû,   3;  no>T  that 
trus3  '*as  thrast  aèaenst  by  ail  the  rafters  that  corne  to  rest 
on  the  kin^post  at  one  side(  it  beoaae  necessary  to  leave  its 
vertical  olane.  3ee  ho'^  the  carpenters  avoided  this  danéer* 
?i^,    10  ^ives   the  section  of  the  roof  on  the  longitudinal  ax- 
is of  the  chevet.  Q  is  the  main  truss  whose  élévation  is  éiven 
in  ^i^.  9;  at  R  ail  the  rafters  of  the  hip  abut  aéainst  its 
tOD.To  maiatain  it  in  the  vertical  Q,3,  the  carjsenters  olaoed 
the  ^reat  inclined  tiabers  T  U,  V  X-  The  first  rests  on  the 
olates  at  T,  and  is  oonnected  to  the  second  by  a  joint  at  7. 
The  second  joins  the  end  of  the  kinépost  of  the  fifth  main 
triiss,  and  from  that  ooint  ts^o  vertical  timbers  set  in  7  form 
carry  the  thrust  to  a  éreat  distance  to  the  ends  of  a  tiebeam , 
30  as  to  oeevent  spreadiné  the  branches  of  this  V,  as  indica- 
ted  by  Pié.  11-  The  inclined  timber  T  U  is  further  supoorted 
from  the  kin^oost  Ô  and  two  false  kinéoosts  Y  Z  by  stron^  do- 
abled  timbers  and  keys.  To  that  inclined  timber  T  0,  that  in- 
deed  is  a  very  stroné  orincioal,  is  conneoted  the  three  struts 
G*  desiéned  to  abat  the  thrust  of  the  rafters  of  the  hio  and 
to  maintain  the  main  truss  in  its  vertical  olane  0  ^.  The  re- 
mainin^  oarts  of  this  carpentrw  require  no  lon^  exolanations 
bo  be  understood.  The  circular  olates  of  the  hio  are  keot  in 
Dlace  by  a  tie  D'  supoorted  by  a  pair  of  ties  ?'    from  the  ax- 
ial rafter,  that  is  doubled  and  fulfils  the  functions  of  a 
principal,  for  it  joins  the  end  of  the  inclined  timber  T  U. 
This  tiebeam  suoDorts  a  frame  abc  (Pié.  9)  intended  to  r 
relie\re  the  first  radial  rafters.  The  movement  of  the  entire 
caroentrw  is  orevented  by  the  braces  H'  (Fi^.  10),  that  join 
the  ties  of  the  horizontal  axes  olact-i  under  the  second  radi- 
ais and  the  kinéposts  of  the  truss.  The  oak  battens  maintain 
the  rafters  in  their  vertical  olanes,  that  caroentry  beiné  w 
^ithout  ridéeoiece  and  purlins,  like  ail  the  carpentry  of  tlB  t 
eDOoh.  The  bendiné  of  the  rafters  Is  orevented  by  means  of  r 
raised  ties  K^  that  are  relieved  by  the  axial  ties  R\  and 
the  doubled  ties  ?'  join  the  vertical  timbers  N  of  Pi^.  9. 

-^Qv^ever  little  one  may  be  familiar  /rith  the  art  of  caroen- 
try,  it  is  not  diffioult  to  recoénize  the  lefeots  of  this  car- 
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thèse  principal  timbera.  The  stmts  T  are  also  conneoted  bf 
double  tenons  to  the  bloroks  and  tiebeams,  aad  further  they  are 
alïfays  boxed  into  thèse  prinoîpals  and  rafters,  as  reoreseiited 
at  L.  Soaetimes  even  the  prinoiDals  and  rafters  hâve  a  blook 
to  ^ive  more  deoth  to  this  boxiné  withoat  weakenink  the  timberj 
this  blook  is  shoifn  by  the  détail  M.  The  strats  I  are  either 
vertical  or  sliéhtly  iaclin«d  as  indioated  in  fié.  7;  in  the 
last  pasition  they  better  oppose  the  thruat  at  the  feet  of  the 
rafters  or  orinoÎDals,  further  the  steeper  the  roof,  the  more 
nearly  the  struts  auproach  the  vertical»  The  means  adoptcd  to 
set  the  oarpentry  of  the  roofs  is  well  known,  and  one  will  e 
easily  understand  the  Mènerai  system  acoepted  by  arohiteots 
from  the  beéinniné  of  the  13  th  oentary  in  the  construction 
of  their  ^reat  roofs, 

Let  us  then  take  as  an  exâmple  of  oiae  of  the  earliest  oarpen- 
try roofs,  that  of  the  choir  of  ^otre  Dame  of  Paris,'  thus  we 
shall  bave  in  a  small  number  of  illustrations  ordtnary  truss- 
es,  trmssed  supoortinô  rafters  and  a  bip.  Pié.  3  ôives  the  p 
Dlan  of  tèe  hip,  that  oovers  ths  ohevet.  The  main  trusses  are 
ooupled.  The  side  A  of  the  clan  oresents  the  horizontal  oroj- 
ection  of  the  dates  and  of  the  thickness  above  the  wall;  the 
side  B  is  the  horizontal  projection  of  the  orimary  radial  tim-* 
bers.  Pié.  9  is  the  élévation  of  the  main  truss  C "of -theihio. 
In  this  élévation  are  visible  the  éreat  prinoipals  3  and  two 
lower  Drincioals  F»  This  ^as  a  oowerful  means  for  raaintaininé 
the  kindpost  3  in  its  vertical  plane  and  for  éivin^  strenéth 
to  the  tmss.  The  first  collar  beam  H  connects  the  orincipals, 
under  prinoipals  and  the  kinépost.  The  second  collar  beam  I 
is  oomposed  of  two  timbers  conneotin^  the  same  timbers  between 
them.  Thè  third  oollar  beam  K  connects  by  mortise  and  tenon 
the  kinôpost  and  the  tsfo  orincioals.  The  tiebeam  L  is  huné  to 
the  kin^JDost,  first  by  two  timbers  M  and  keys,  second  by  two 
oairs  of  double  verticals.N  likewise  held  by  keys  on  the  sub- 
principals  and  on  the  first  collarbeam.  Two  other  oairs  of  tim- 
bers 0  replace  the  end  struts  and  coanect  therprincioals  witii 
the  tiebeam.  As  an  excess  of  précaution  braces  P  transfer  a 
oart  of  the  wei^ht  of  the  tiebeam  to  posts  aéainst  the  wall. 
Thèse  braces  cannot  thrust  against  the  vralls,  since  they  are 
olaoed  at  the  external  flyin^  b^ttresses.  The  fàl^xure  of  the 
orinèioàls  of  this  truss  is  then  stooped  by  the  kinéoost,  the 
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the  advantaae  of  onlv  reqalritr;?  a  bearins?  aa  thin  as  oonflibla; 

geooad  instead  of  transferrint?  the  load  of  the  entire  roof  mii 

it3  ooveriné  to  the  main  trussea  (llke  the  gystem  of  oaroentry 

vrith  Durlina),  it  anlformly  diatributed  the  laad  alontJ  the  m- 

tire  too  of  the  wall  or  ea/e  wall;  we  ©mphasize  the  injoortarïoe 

of  t^at  arranîJeinent  in  Art.  nonstraotion;  it  aaffioes  to  indi- 

1 1 
oate  hère;  third  this  new  method  permits  the  use  of  tiiibers 

of  sinall  diiaensions  rslatively  to  their  lenfîth,  ginoe  each  o 

oriaoioal  or  rafter  vfas  eqaally  loaded,  and  th«3  to  olace  at 

ths  too  of  very  hi^Jh  3truoture3  oaroentry  very  li^ht  in  rss^ard 

to  ths  area  coTered»  Tn  makin^  the  internai  oierg  of  the  ^reat 

naves  more  slender,  the  oonatruotors  made  the  vaiilts  very  litf- 

ht;  they  maat  natarally  serk  to  diminish  the  wei^ht  of  the  c 

oaroentry  iateadsd  to  oover  the»,  and  esoecially  to  a7oid  dan- 

^eroas  inequalities  in  the  wei^hts  of  the  UDOer  oarts  of  the 

struotare. 

It  is  orooer  for  us  to  éive  an  exact  account  of  ?That  fori 
the  essential  part  of  the  oaroentry  of  the  roof  coibined  witii 
the  method  of  oointed  oonstruotion.  We  shall  commence  vfith  the 
Dlaoiné  of  thèse  roofs  on  the  eave  /rails  or  the  toos  of  ^alls. 

Det  A  (7)  be  the  ton  of  the  stone  wall;  two  olates  °  ?'    are 
set  flat  rather  than  sauare.  C  is  the  tiebeam  of  the  nain  tr- 
US3  fixed  on  the  t'/ro  plates  by  dovetails,  as  indioatei  at  ? 
V    in  plan,  so  that  the  tiebeam  holds  the  olates  oushed  out- 
^ard  by  the  trussed  suoportiné  raftera.  D  is  the  block  on  wh- 
ich  is  fixed  by  mortise  and  tenon  the  trussed  suooortin^  raf- 
ter; this  block  is  éained  to  fit  the  two  olates  and  so  is  hsld 
by  them.  P  is  the  principal,  G  the  rafter.  Tf  the  aoace  betw- 
een  the  main  trasses  be  tso  ^reat,  and  if  beoause  of  the  soan 
of  the  nave  to  be  oovered,  it  is  feared  that  the  two  olates 
nay  bend  at  the  middle,  caused  by  the  thrust  of  the  rafters, 
two  horizontal  timbers  H  are  placed  between  thèse  olates  and 
transfer  this  thrust  to  the  ooints  ^  fiked  by  the  ends  of  the 
tiebeams.  ^truts  T  oarry  a  oart  of  the  load  of  the  orinoioals 
or  rafters  to  the  inrier  end  of  the  blooks,  and  ôive  a  footing 
to  the  larcîe  inolined  timbers.  ^reauently  in  î^reat  oaroentrv 
itrjvyn,    thfl  feet  of  the  orinoioals  and  rafters  are  oonneotad  ^v 
doabla  tenons  and  tnortlî^-^s,  as  indioated  by  th?  det-iil  K.  ?o 
fin    to  oravent  tha  thruBt  from  bdini^  axf^rtad  on  th.-*  ^er^   :i*rr.^« 
arei  of  a  ^\n'A'^    tanon,  nn  i  al.'^  to  ovf^sf^nl    th^  tv^r?i^n  vi  t 'i  - 
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the  advantaée  of  only  reqairin^  a  bearia^  as  this  as  possible; 
second  instead  af  transferrin^  the  load  oî   the  entire  roof  and 
its  ooverin^  to  the  main  trasses  (like  the  System  of  oarpeatry 
•/?ith  Durlins),  it  uniformly  distributed  the  laad  aloné  the  en- 
tire toD  of  the  wall  or  eave  wall;  we  emi^hasize  the  importance 

of  that  arrangement  in  Art.  nonstmotion;  it  saffloes  to  indi- 

ît 

oate  hère;  third  this  ne'^   method  permits  the  use  of  tiabers 

of  small  dimensions  rslatively  to  their  len^th,  since  each  d 
principal  or  rafter  was  eqaally  loaded,  and  th«s  to  place  at 
the  toD  of  very  hi^h  structures  oarpentry  vsry  li^ht  in  reéard 
to  the  area  covered»  Tn  makiné  the  internai  piers  of  the  ér^t 
naves  more  slender,  the  construotors  made  the  vaiilts  very  li^- 
ht;  they  must  natarally  see-k  to  diminish  the  wei^ht  of  the  o 
oarpentry  intended  to  oover  theiu,  and  especially  to  av^aid  dan- 
^erous  inequalities  ic  the  wei^hts  of  the  upper  parts  of  the 

structure. 

It  is  proper  for  us  to  éive  an  exact  account  of  vrhat  foriT: 
the  essential  part  of  the  oarpentry  of  the  roof  combined  with 
the  method  of  pointed  construction.  We  shall  commence  with  the 
placiné  of  thèse  roofs  on  the  eave  .valls  or  the  tops  of  -^alls. 

tel   A  (7)  be  the  tOP  of  the  stone  wall;  t'/ro  plates  8  8'  are 
set  flat  rather  than  sauare.  C  is  the  tiebeam  of  the  main  tr- 
uss  fixed  on  the  t^-ro  plates  by  dovetails,  as  indioated  at  ^^ 
3*  ia  plan,  so  that  the  tiebeam  holds  the  plates  pushed  out- 
ffard  by  the  trussed  supportiné  rafters.  D  is  the  block  on  wh- 
ich  is  fixed  by  mortise  and  tenon  the  trussed  supportin^  raf- 
ter; this  block  is  éained  to  fit  the  two  plates  and  so  is  held 
by  them.  P  is  the  principal,  3  the  rafter.  Tf  the  soaoe  betw- 
een  the  main  trusses  be  tso  ^reat,  and  if  because  of  the  span 
of  the  naye  to  be  covered,  it  is  feared  that  the  two  plates 
may  bend  at  the  middle,  caused  by  the  thrust  of  the  rafters, 
two  horizontal  timbers  H  are  placed  between  thèse  plates  and 
transfer  this  thrust  to  the  points  ^  fiked  by  the  ends  of  the 
tiebeams.  3truts  T  carry  a  part  of  the  load  of  the  principals 
or  rafters  to  the  inner  end  of  the  blocks,  and  ^ive  a  footing 
to  the  lar^e  inclined  timbers.  ^reauently  in  ^reat  oarpentry 
Works,  the  feet  of  the  princioals  and  rafters  are  connected  by 
double  tenons  and  mortises,  as  indioated  by  the  détail  K,  so 
as  to  prevenfc  the  thrust  from  beint?  exerted  on  the  very  narrow 
area  of  a  sinç5le  tenon,  and  als  to  pre/enb  the  torsion  on  th- 
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ani  mouldinés  that  deooFate  it.  But  before  desoribin^  that  c 
caroentry,  we  must  indioate  the  profoiind  modifications  intro- 
duoed  into  the  art  of  caroentFy  about  the  end  of  the  12  th 
oentury,  beoause  of  the  adoption  of  a  new  General  System  of 
Gonstruotion,  Tt  .vas  no  longer  by  the  thioknesa  of  the  walls 
or  by  massive  buttresses  that  ^ere  abn^.ted  the  central  vaults 
of  ohurohes  '^ith  several  aisles,  but  by  flyiné  buttresses  tr- 
ansferrtn^  the  thpust  to  the  exteriors  ff  the  édifices,  what- 
ever  their  width.  The  System  of  equilibriua  peolaced  the  ant- 
iaue  or  ^omanesaue  System  (Art^  ionstruction) ;  henceforth  in 
monuments  oomoosed  of  three  or  five  aisles,  the  internai  vier^ 
/?ere  reduced  to  as  saall  a  diameter  as  oosaible,  and  no  lonëer 
had  any  fonction  other  than  to  suottort  the  arches  and  the  scr- 
inéin^s  of  the  vaults,  under  side  arches  of  »Thich  ooened  wide 
y^indoifs.  Thèse  side  arches  and  the  archivolts  of  the  -.Windows 
could  receive  on  their  extrados  only  eave  walls,  .^hose  thick- 
ness  could  not  exceed  the  diameter  of  the  internai  oiers;  it 
resulted  from  that  innovation,  that  thèse  eave  walls  oresent- 
ed  a  section  auite  ^reak,  oarticularly  if  as  often  occurred  at 
the  beéinniné  of  the  1^  th  oentury,  it  was  also  necessary  to 
find  besides  the  eave  îiall  at  the  uooer  oart  of  the  édifice 
a  lutter  for  the  removal  of  ^ater  and  a  railin^.  The  course 
on  which  rests  the  plate  of  the  éreat  caroentry  roofs  vfas 
then  auite  narrow  and  '/vas  reduced  to  about  ^.3  ft*;  sometim- 
es  thou^h  rarely  more  in  monuments  of  ^reat  extent,  and  much 
less  in  naves  of  moderate  width.  It  became  imoossible  on  such 
thin  walls  to  find  the  soace  necessary  for  restin^  the  feet 
of  Dirinoipals,  rafters,  and  for  the  oro.lection'of  the  thick- 
ness  of  the  ourlins.  In  order  to  fully  set  the  caroentry  on 
thèse  thin  yfalls,  the  slope  of  the  roof  '^ras  first  chan^ed  fr- 
om 40°  to  50**  to  60°   and  even  65**,  and  then  -ftere   omitted  the 
ourlins  set  on  the  orincioals,  and  the  roofs  were  comoosed  of 
trusses  between  which  were   set  rafters  trussed  nearly  like  t 
them,  set  flust  with  the  olane  of  the  exterior  of  the  orinci- 
oals,  and  only  differiné  from  the  main  trusses  in  havin^  no 
tiebeams  at  their  bases,  but  restin^  only  on  oross-beams  fixed 
on  the  double  olates.  This  carpentry  is  desiénated  by  the  name 
of  carpentry  7?ith  trussed  saoDortiné  rafters.  Tn  the  art  of  o 
carpentry,  this  'jvas  a  new  method  of  construction  in  oerfect  h 
harmony  •rith  the  ne^/ï  system  adooted  m  masonry.  "^irst  it  had 
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Frequently  the  oonstruotors  did  not  iiake  épeat  efforts  to  sol- 
7e  the  problème  they  ïrere  aatisfîed  to  ereot  at  oertaîn  dist- 
ances masonry  piers  on  the  extrados  of  the  vault,  plaoed  the 
prinoioals  on  thèse  prers,  thea  the  parlins  on  the  principals 
with  the  rafters  and  tiles.  lut  then  the  eritire  weiéht  of  th« 
oarpentpy  and  of  the  ooverinô  rested  on  the  vaalt,  often  badlj 
abutted,  deformed  them  and  overthrew  the  eave  walls.  Soie  oon- 
struotors  took  a  viser  method,  and  peplîo«d  the  tiebeam  by  two 
timbers  0  D,  5  ?■  halved  in  oross  form.(Pié.  6).  f?iDployiné  tim- 
bers  of  enormous  dimensions,  but  redaoed  betwèen  the  joints 
to  lessen  their  weiéht,  they  could  then  by  the  strenôth  of  d 
double  oins  or  tenons,  orevent  the  spreadin^  of  the  principals 

for  a  certain  time.  Still  this  sort  of  carpentry  oould  not  1 

1 
last  loné;   the  orincipals,  haviné  igenerally  tosinolinatron 

of  45°  to  50**,  loadsd  by  heavy  tiles,  tore  out  tenons  of  the 

two  false  ties  and  soread  ootward.  That  is  why  in  most  edifi- 

2 
oes,  men  carried  the  eave  walls  ud  as  indicated  by  sketch  H, 

50  that  the  oornioe  attained  the  level  of  the  orowa  of  the  v 

73ult,  and  men  set  the  trusses  with  tiebeams  K  above  the  vau- 

Its.  But  they  oould  oonsider  the  enopmous  and  useless  oonstr- 

uotion  required  iry  the  last  means. 

Xote  i.  V.  ^.  ^*  \va\5e  OTv\,vi  To^^^  "^^«^  vu\.na  ot  t\v\a  sorX,  o^ 

carpetv\r>^  xjer^  ooçiT9e\,A^  exécute^,  axvà  ofaXA  emp\o>ieà  Vn  \\\e 

roo^s  o^  o  \atev  epoc>\*,  to^  exofl^pXe  ci\  Ye7ie\a\^,  and  \.n  \\\e 

Xo\e  2.  p.  ^.  *^a  ^tv  \\\e  xvQ»e  o^  ^^e  oYv\ivc\\  ot  Beautve. 

Ûuring  thèse  experiments  the  oross  vault  was  introduoed.  Tet 
in  the  first  moments,  the  orowns  of  the  transverse  and  diasjon- 
al  arches  of  the  new  vaults  reached  a  hi^her  level  than  that 
of  the  orowns  of  the  side  arches,  as  at  the  oathedral  of  Lan- 
éres,  and  still  a^ain  in  the  choir  of  the  oathedral  of  Paris, 
and  it  was  neoessary  to  hâve  recourse  to  the  System  of  carpen- 
try represented  in  Fi^.  6.  Tti*as  only  at  the  be^inniné  of  the 
13  th  oentury,  that  the  cross  vault  havin^  reached  its  perfec- 
tion (Art.  Voûte),  the  carpentry  of  the  roofs  oould  freely  de- 
velop,  and  oromutly  adopt  combinations  both  stable,  solid  and 

li^ht. 

The  most  anoisnt  carpentry  erected  over  a  pointed  cross  va- 
ult known  to  U3,is  that  of  the  oathedral  of  Paris;  it  cannot 
be  later  than  1220,  if  one  refers  to  some  détails  of  sculpture 
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3tiid7  the  art  of  oaroentry  of  the  aiddle  a^es  in  an  assured 
and  useful  fashion  at  the  moaient,  when  arohitecture  leaves 
Romanesque  traditions,  and  a  ne«f  method  of  oonstruotion  3ta- 
rts  from  a  Drinoiole  ODOoaed  to  antiaae  oonstruotion. 

'Ve  muât  subdivide  the  caroentry  of  roofs  (since  this  will 
first  ooouDV  us)  into  caroentry  désigne  a  to  oover  vaults  and 
into  visible  caroentry.  The  first  has  onlv  a  useful  funotion 
because  not  seen  from  the  insiée  of  édifices;  it  mast  there- 
fore  sacrifice  everythin^  to  statlity»  The  second  suooorts 
the  coveriné  of  lead,  slates  or  tiles,  and  beoomes  a  means  of 
interior  décoration. 

;fheQ  durin^  the  Romanesque  period  men  undertook  to  oover  n 
naves  or  halls  of  ^reat  édifices  by  vaults,  the  tunnel  vault 
was  the  first  form  seleoted.( Art.  Architecture  Reliâieuse)^ 
The  coveriné  was  directly  olaced  on  the  extrados  of  the  vault; 
this  ^<Tas  indeed  the  most  natural  method.  But  in  the  ^orth  of 
France,  they  soon  reco^aized  that  coverin^s  olaced  direotlv 
on  the  vault  could  not  oroteot  it  efficientlyi  reoairs  -^ere 
difficult,  for  the  rain/rater  bein^  introduced  under  tëe  .ioint 
of  a  slab  or  a  tile,  in.iured  the  vault  far  from  the  ooint  wh- 
ere  the  leak  occarred.  They  then  thou^ht  to  oroteot  the  vault 
by  caroentry  intended  to  isolate  the  coverin^  and  oermit  the 
raoid  and  easy  rsoair  of  the  least  in.jury.  But  the  System  of 
tunnel  vaults  comoelled  construotors,  either  to  raise  eave 
walls  to  the  level  of  the  crowns  of  the  vaults,  so  as  to  al- 
lô» the  tiebsamg  of  the  caroentry  to  oass,  or  to  oass  throu^h 
them  ties,  if  the  eave  walls  vrere  left  belo"^  the  crowns  of  t 

the  vaults. 

Let  (6)  be  a  oointed  tunnel  vault,  for  examole  like  those  of 
the  cathedral  of  Autun  or  the  churches  of  Beaune  or  F^aulieu; 
the  cornioes  of  the  eave  walls  are  at  A,  the  level  of  the  cr- 
own  of  the  vault  is  at  B;  when  it  was  only  reauired  to  form  a 
3loDe  on  tëe  extrados  of  the  vault  to  set  a  coveriu^  of  stone 
3labs  or  of  Roman  tiles  on  the  vault,  the  low  level  of  the  oo  r- 
nice  A  had  a  oerfect  motive;  but  when  without  rasinç?  that  le- 
vel, it  vras  desired  to  olace  caroentry  to  reoeive  the  coverind, 
it  !va3  necessarv  to  hâve  ties  or  to  find  a  combination  of  con- 
nection of  timbers,  that  would  reolace  that  essential  member. 


Therefore   this   still   regaires  very  thick  walls   to   avoid  07er- 
hané  inside,    liks  that  ^iven   in  Fi^.    2.    Thsy   soon  avoidei   this 
incon^enieiioe  by  fiffaminé  the  ourlins  into  the  orinoioal   itself 
instead  of  olaoîné  them  on   it,    thus   waa   ^ained  the  depth  of 
the  Durlin,    and  even   in  framin^  them  flusb  or  belovr  the  uii>per 
surface  of  the  princioal,    a  olace  -fas   reserved  for  the  rafter, 
^bioh  did  not  exceed   the   inclined   olane  touohin^  the  upoer  fa- 
ces  of   thèse   principals» 

i<o\e    1.    p.    o.    '^^   o\Be    \\\\.a   àra\B\,T\|    aa    MieW    oa    \\^e,    ^\x\\    exp\a- 
T\.a-t\,oxv    -to    -t\\e   oourteav^    o^    )kyk ,    âuTOTvà    oxvà    A\.o\xx,    aro'^N-Xeo-tft    a\ 

cordeaux . 

1 
fia»  4-   exDlains  this  combination.  At  A  are  the  parlins, 

at  3  the  rid^e-pieoe;  the  dotted  line  0  D  indioates  the  raft- 
ers.  Thus  the  mails  oan  be  redaced  in  thioknsss.  The  ends  of 
the  tiebeam  are  dovetailed  into  the  plate  ^■•,    that  at  ?   is  not- 
ohed  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  rafters,  that  are  fixed  to  th  e 
ridée-piece,  purlins  and  plates  by  oak  pins.  But  this  method 
présents  anite  ^reat  defects,  the  parlins  are  weak: if  set  flat; 
they  rest  only  on  their  tenons.  3o   this  System  of  connection 
fiill   be  rarely  employed;  vfe  shall  scarcely  find  it  employed 
in  the  ^lorth.  Curved  strats,  if  the  orincipals  are  too  sea.k, 
must  cause  the  tiebeam  to  defleot  by  their  pressure  on  it.  T 
Thèse  trusses  can  only  be  employed  to  cover  narro,v  naves,  and 
oould  not  retain  their  ri^idity,  if  made  in  ^^reat  dinoensions. 
Thèse  examples  show  that  the  carpenters  did  not  regard  correct- 
if the  funotion  of  the  tiebeam,  -fhich  should  only  orevent  the 
spreadiné  of  the  principals,  but  it  cannot  and  should  not  sup- 
port any  load:  so  they  quickly  chanéed  the  struts  A  (?i^.  ^), 
turnin^  them  around  and  fixed  thera  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
kinépost(s).  The  tiebeam  then  remained  free,  susoended  by  the 
kinépost  at  the  middle  of  its  span,  and  the  two  struts  3  ent- 
irely  stopped  the  deflection  of  the  orincipals.  Thèse  elemen- 
tary  raies  had  already  been  adooted  in  antiauity;  but  the  de- 
sire  of  the  Romanesque  architects  to  ^ive  their  carpentry  tte 
aDoearance  of  a  vault  oaused  the  Préférence  of  the  vicious  s 
System,  examples  of  v?hich  are  éiven  by  Fi^s.  ^  and  4.  The  sm- 
all  diiaensions  of  Romanesque  carpentry  yet  existin^  and  their 
extrême  rarity  do  not  oermit  us  to  take  up  the  art  of  carpen- 
try in  that  remote  eooch;  /ïe  should  be  comoelled  to  enter  in- 
to conjectures,  and  that  is  ^îhat  .^e  vïish  to  a/oil.  '.Ve  can  only 
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Drincioals,  .joinin^  at  ^  by  mortiae  and  tenon,  thas  preTentiné 
ieformation  of  the  trass..  That  bendin^  of  the  tiebsam  A  9  ig 
fearsd  (2)  because  of  its  len^th,  the  kinéoost  attached  at  ^ 
sasoends  it,  aad  the  Cf^llar  beam  D  F  is  conneoted  at  3  H  with 
the  kindoost.  The  ourlins  T  rest  on  the  orinoioals,  hsld  by 
the  blocks  K,  and  the  rafters  L  M  are  faatened  on  their  uDoer 
aides.  9ut  if  the  roof  has  not  much  inclination,  and  it  ig 
deaired  that  the  .iunction  of  the  orincioals  with  the  tiebeam 
does  not  overhané  inside,  this  aystem  rsauireg  walls  of  ^reat 
thioknesg.  Indeed  (^i^.  2);  assume  that  the  span  M  0  to  be  c 
oovered  is  2^.3  f  t. ,  the  orinciDals  beiia^  3  ins.  sauare,  the 
ourlins  as  lar«^e,  and  the  rafterg  4  ins.,  it  is  évident  that 
the  thickness  of  the  -.falls  should  be  "^.6  f t.  ,  whioh  is  consi- 
dérable with  regard  to  the  small  vfidth  of  the  interior. 

Thus  in  the  small  Romanesque  édifices  oovered  by  caroentry, 
one  oerceives  that  the  buildsrs  were  led  to  éive  their  ?rall9 
a  thickness  much  ^reater  than  that  reauired  by  the  wei^ht  of 
fche  Goverin^,  so  as  to  find  at  the  too  of  the  -^all  a  bearin^ 
safficient  to  receive  the  leaéth  of  thèse  suoeroosed  timbers. 
The  roof  truss  visible  in  the  inberior  and  fraraed  acoordin^  t 
to  antiaue  tradition,  '^ithout  a  ceilin^  olaced  on  the  tiebeams, 
retains  an  aDoearance  scarcelv  monumental;  mei  i3Bir'^.l  fco  ih- 
'Gain  a  décoration  by  the  manner  of  ooaneotiné  and  framiu-^  the 
bimbers.  Duriné  the  Romanesque  oeriod,  oarticularly  in  the 
oentre,  West  and  ^outh  of  France,  the  architects  were  oreoccu- 
oied  by  the  iiea  of  coverins?,  the  na,ve?î  bv  vaults;  '*hen  they 
could  not  do  this  for  lack  of  sufficient  resources,  they  sou- 
^ht  to  éive  their  caroentry  in  the  interior  the  aopearance  of 
a  tunnel  vault. 

;?e  see  some  attempts  of  this  kind  made  in  the  little  édifi- 
ces of  Guienne,  that  date  from  the  12  th  century.  We  éive  (3) 

one  of  thèse  carpentry  works  from  the  church  of  La^oroe  near 

1 
Blaye.   The  tiebeam  i?!  ohamfered  ori  its  ■in^l'^^.  The  chamfers 

stoD  at  the  .ioints  to  leave  ail  the  stren^th  of  the  ^^ood  ftiere 
a  tenon  enters  a  mortise.  The  struts  A  are  framed  to  form  a 
Gurve  vyith  the  uooer  part3:^df  the  two  ppincioals,  a  oomolete 
semicirole.  The  kinéoost  3  receives  the  tie  G,  that  relieves 
the  ridrfe-oiece  D  by  means  of  inclined  connections.  Thèse  con- 
nections orevent  the  overthrow  of  the  trusses  and  maintain  th 
them  in  a  vertical  olane*  the  orincioals  suooort  the  ourlins. 


4 
buildings  roofs  of  small  itrolination;  this  form  required  the 
use  of  timbers  of  very  ^reat  dimensions  to  restât  the  vei^ht 
of  the  tils3.  In  Romanesaue  architecture,  even  in  the  "Torth, 
te  see  the  roofs  lon^  retain  a  sli^ht  inclinration,  and  it  is 
soarcely  till  aboat  the  middle  of  the  12  th  century,  that  they 
assume  steeoer  slopes.  Thèse  nodif ioations  in  the  form  of  oov- 
erin^s  a^ain  contributed  to  the  abandonment  of  ^reat  timbers 
for  the  oaroentry  of  roofs.  It  mu9t  also  be  stated  that  the 
soecies  of  woods  emoloyed  by  the  northern  oaroenters  in  édif- 
ices /iere   not  the  same  as  those  ^enerally  used  by  the  Greeks 
and  even  the  Romans.  The  latter  seemed  to  orefer  the  pesinous 
soecies,  fir,  larch  and  oedar,  >Then  they  had  to  oover  a  monu- 
ment; thèse  -(Toods  reauired  ^reater  dimensions  than  oak,  pref- 
erred  to  the  white  '/voods  durin^  the  middle  a^es  in  the  North 
and  West  of  F'rance. 

The  'Romans,  a  seafarirr??  oeoole,  seem  to  hâve  been  the  first 
in  those  countries,  ivho  made  a  considérable  advanoe  in  the  art 
of  oaroentry.  It  is  certain  that  from  the  11  th  century,  they 
erected  vast  édifices  entirely  covered  by  éreat  visible  carp- 
entry;  ?.n^land  still  oossesses  a  ^ood  namber  of  bhess  works 
of  oaroentry,  that  althou^h  erected  in  the  13  th  an3  14  th  oe 
centuries,  are  combined  aPter  entirely  original  methods,  and 
aooear  to  be  the  resuit  of  more  ancient  traditions.  ??hat  char- 
acterizes  An^lo-Norman  oaroentry  is  its  analoéy  vfith  the  means 
of  assemblaçîe  emoloyed  for  ail  time  in  naval  architecture;  bat 
fjs   shall  hâve  occasion  to  return  to  that  oart  of  our  sub.ject. 

îhe  naves  of  the  ohurch  of  the  abbey  for  uen  and  that  of  T 
Trinité  of  Gaen  were  evidentl]^  at  first  covered  by  visible  c 
oaroentry,  and  already  the  slooes  of  this  carpentry  become  t 
tolerably  inclined.  In  the  centre  of  France  and  the  i^^ast,  the 
traditions  of  antique  oaroentry  -fere  quite  aocurately  retained 
until  the  end  of  the  12  th  century.  loTt   for  the  oaroentry  of 
roofs,  '.rith  '^hich  we  shall  first  occupy  ourselves,  the  System 
borrovied  from  the  ancients  is  very  simple.  It  consists  in  a 
séries  of  trusses  suoDortinç?  purlins  on  which  rest  the  rafters. 
The  orimitive  truss  often  has  no  kinépost;  it  consists  (l)  of 
a  tiebeam  A  3,  t/vo  orincioals  A  C,  B  C,  and  a  collar  beam  D  ^^  , 
intended  to  orevent  the  orincioals  from  bendin?^  and  oarvin<^ 
under  the  load  of  the  coverin^.  If  thèse  trasses  bave  g  c5reater 
soan,  a  kinc?D03t  C  ï?  is  added,  receivin;^  the  enls  of  the  tvvo 
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Natarally  under  the  rei^ns  of  Sferovinéian  kin«s,  amon^  the 
traditions  of  3oman   structures,  caroentry  was  one  of  those 
best  orsserTedl  the  soil  ^as  nat  exhausted,  ths  forests  still 
oovered  a  dreat  part  of  3aul,  and  timber  was  one  of  the  raate- 
rials  oreferably  emoloyed  in  oublie  or  orivate  straotures,  b 
becauss  of  its  abundance. 

3re^ory  of  Tours  cites  a  ^reat  number  of  chupches,  villas, 
Drid^es,  houses  and  oalaces,  in  ^^hich  Hooi   olayed  a  çlreat  o 
oart;  -^ithout  this  text,  the  freauent  fires,  that  not  only  d 
destroyed  an  édifice  but  entire  cities  durin^?  the  Merovindian 
and  8arlo7in^ian  oeriods,  indicate  sufficient,y  that  caroent- 
rv  ifas  muoh  oractised  until  the  11  th  century.  This  art  must 
haw-e  then  attained  ^reat  oerfection,  comoared  vrith  masonry. 
'Jnfortunately  examoles  of  carpentry  of  a  reraote  eooch  are  la- 
ckin^  to  us,  and  '^e  do  not  believe  that  any  exist  orecedin^ 
the  12  th  century.  ??e  are  then  comoelled  to  take  the  art  of 
oaroentry  at  that  time^  But  before  éivin^  examoles  it  is  ne- 
cessary  to  briefly  trace  the  course  fcllowed  by  that  art,  and 
to  indicate  the  causes,  that  hav^e  influenced  its  develooment, 

^hile  immense  forests,  that  seemed  inexhaustible,  furnished 
timbers  of  âreat  len^ths  and  lar??e  dimensions,  :nen  apolied  t 
themselves  to  ^ive  stability  to  caroentry,  rather  by  usinçJ  ?5 
ç^reat  timbers  than  by  seekin^  combinations  in  accordance  with 
the  prooerties  oeculiar  to  that  material.  le   hâve  under  our 
eyes  the  oroof  of  this  fact.  F'ar  examole  in  ^n^land,  the  An^- 
lo-^ormarr  caroentry  which  dates  from  the  1^   th  and  14  th  cen- 
turies, comoared  to  our  carpentry  of  the  same  epoch  remainind 
in  the  ^est,  èur^undy,  ^hamoa^ne  and  Tle-de-France,  is  much 
stron^er  in  dimensions  of  timbers,  and  their  stability  in  ér- 
eat  part  cornes  from  the  enormous  dimensions  of  thèse  timbers. 
In  France  after  the  IS  th  century  the  art  of  caroentry  consis- 
ted  in  seekin^  combinations  to  siioolement  the  small  dimensions 
of  timbers  employed.  Already  the  forests  were  thinned  on  the 
continent,  and  no   longer  furnished  those  trees  of  two  centur- 
ies in  sufficient  qaantity,  so  that  builders  were  obli^ed  to 
replace  the  voluie  of  timber  by  a  judicious  use  of  its  prooer- 
ties. It  vas  then  necessary  to  li^hten  the  caroentry  in  the 
same  de^^ree  that  masonry  structures  themselves  became  li^hter 
in  deoartinî^  from  Roman  traditions. 

The  ■'ireeks  and  Romans  only  adopted  for  coverin^  their  build- 
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CHASNfISS.  Larder.   Bonehouse.  Cemetery. 

^hoderly  signifies  a  stracture  in  which  were  stored  sait  m 
méats.  This  name  waa  also  ^iven  to  oemetaries,  and  to  enclos- 
uries  for  interments.  At  the  end  of  the  last  (13  th)  centuryt 
the  oemetery  of  the  Innooents  at  Paris  was  still  deai^nated 
by  the  name  of  Charnier  des  Innocents. 

3HARPÏ13IT3.  Caroentry. 

3y  this  ^^ord  is  understood  every  oombination  and  assemblage 
Di   larée  timbers  for  the  oonstmotion  of  oublie  or  orivate  b 
buildings. 

The  art  of  the  caroenter  must  hâve  been  one  of  the  first  gm- 
amoné  those,  whioh  men  aonlied  to  their  needs.  To  fell  trees, 
trim  off  their  branches,  oonnectin^  their  toos  in  the  form  of 
a  cône,  fillin^  the  intervais  left  bet^veen  the  trunks  by  slen- 
ler  stems,  leaves  and  mud,  certainly  was  the  orimitive  habita- 
tion of  lan,  which  is  still  found  ainoné  savaée  BBOoles.  In  3 
3reek  antiquity  (so  far  as  one  may  .jud^e  by  the  few  édifices 
that  remain  to  us,  caroentry  ^as  of  ^reat  simplicity.  Ho/^ever 
the  (^reeks  already  knew  the  arrangement  of  caroentry,  that  '^e 
desi^nate  by  the  name  of  truss. 

The  Pomans  must  ha/e  been  very  skilful  in  the  art  of  caroen- 
try, for  the  soherical  or  cross  vaults  erected  in  ^reat  numb- 
ers  by  them  reauired  for  their  construction  combinations  in 
caroentry,  very  comolicated  anl  difficult  to  out  to^ether.  In 
their  military  establishments,  they  emoloyed  wood  in  orofusion; 
to  be  convinoed  of  this,  it  suffices  to  ebserve  the  reliefs 
of  the  column  of  Trajan  at  Pome.  The  countries  of  fiurope  int3 
jvhioh  they  carried  war  were  further  almost  entirely  covered 
by  foreats,  that  they  cleared  to  a  éreat  extent,  as  much  to 
enable  their  armiés  to  oenetrate  into  those  half  savane  reli- 
ons as  for  their  O'^n  needs.  Already  under  the  Roman  emoire, 
Ttaly  could  no  longer  suDoly  timber  in  safficient  auantity 
for  the  needs  of  the  rulin^  oeoole,  and  the  forests  of  3aul 
for  several  centuries,  served  to  suooly  the  navy  and  the  vast 
establishments  of  the  Romans.  The  facility  with  '.vhich  they  o 
orocured  then  that  orimary  material,  exolains  ho/v  they  coul^ 
/ery  raoidly  comolete  certain  colossal  ïvorks,  such  as  bridi^es, 
roads,  iams,  iikes,  military  encamoments  of  ^reat  imoortance, 
enclosures  of  «falls  and  of  besie^^ers'  ^alls,  oublie  édifices 
and  sntire  cities. 
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Bain  de  mortier-  Bed  of  mortar.  ------------  49 

Balcon.  Balcony.  See  Eretecne.-  ------------  ^0 

Balustrade.-  ---------  —  -----------  ^0 

Banc.  Bencû.-  ---------------------  69 

Bandeau.  Band.-  --------------------  71 

Bapbacane.  Barbican.-  -----------------  76 

Bard.  Truck. ----------  ______  73 

Bardeau.  Stiingleir  -------------------  79 

Barre,  Barrière.  Barner.  ---------------  60 

Bart.  Rubble.  ---------------------  84 

Bas-cote.  Side  aisle.  -----------------  64 

Base.  -------------------------  54 

Basilique.  Basilica.-  -----------------  106 

Bassyœ.  latrines.  -------------------  107 

Bas-relief.  Belief.  ------------------  107 

Bas  tarde.  Averige  Gi;nbe'.^.  ---------------  107 

Bastide.  Port.   --------------------  107 

Bastion.   -----------------------  116 

Batons-rorapus.    Cnevrons.-  ---------------   121 

Beffroi.    Tower.    ----------------^---   12^: 

Bell-ca.i--e3   of   carpentry.-  ---------------   123 

Beffroi   de   coinmane.    Belfry    of   coiriirjune.  -   --------   126 

Beffroi,    machine  de   guerre.    War   tower,-   --------   129 
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vritb  tham  ail  persoDS  vh9  pridod  thoaielres  oi  good  taste» 

fhe  oapitals  of  tlie  beglaoing  of  tke  Renaissasoe  glve  aa  at- 
ill  a  great  nna^mr  af  oliaraiag  ooai^altion,  la  irbioli  the  ant» 
iqae  elemeat  cioAr  aot  oaaae  the  native  origloaXlty  to  diaapp- 
ear;  bat  tliaae  capitale  are  aothiag  aore  tlian  a  deooratloa; 
tbeir  fanotlon  as  a  sappopt  is  aappreaeedi  tlie  listel  reappe- 
ars  iritii  tèe  aatablatare,  aad  tiie  capital  daring  tba  ooarae 
of  the  17  tb  oeotary  is  no  aore  tbaa  a  baatard  oopy  of  antiq- 

as  «âaàpSase* 

mO  0¥   70LHMg  !!• 
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soalptare  is  not  Normaa;  it  patjaep  adneres  to  tûe  schoal  of 

tiî3  banks  of  the  boire  and  tiie  provinoe  of  Gûartres. 

Tûe  exafflplas  pravioualy  ^iven  itère  takea  from  tùe  oapitals 

ûa^iû^  as  fanction  bearin^  the  arohes  of  a  ?aalt»  Tûe  arcûite- 

ota  of  the  middle  âges  employed  not  only  tJae  column  to  support 

were 
vaalts;  they  alao  aasd  as  supports  intended  to  rslieve  the  b 

beaiBs  of  ûoasss  and  main  girders  of  the  floors.  In  that  oase 
it  fi^a   naoessary  for  ths  capital  to  be  muoh  enlaréed  or  to  p 
Project  strongly  m  tûe  direction  of  the  spani  irhile  in  the 
otûar  direction  it  .?a3  anneoessary  for  i%   to  nava  a  .^idtn  ^r- 
eater  tiian  tnat  of  &ûe  timber  sapported.  in   other  terms,  tûe 
capital  H&8   only  a  aodbie  corbei  piaced  on  lihe  top  of  a  colu- 
mn, as  ona  places  a  cap  ifith  its  straps  at  the  top  of  a  wooden 
post,  ffhen  it>   is  naoessary  to  relieve  tne  span  of  a  ûorizontal 
limber  in  carpentry. 

Tne  private  i^ellia^s  of  the  12  th,  13  th,  14  tû  and  15  th 
centuries  nave  reiiained  a  great  number  of  this  sort  of  corbei 
oapitals.  generally  they  are  without  ornaments;  tfley  are  fitill 
to  ba  seen  in  tàe  houses  of  Dol  in  Brittany,  at  Mt,  S.  î^icûel- 
en-Mer,  in  i^ormanay  and  Pioardy,  finaliy  in  provinoes  m  #hioû 
.^fooa  entera  mucn  into  the  construction  of  private  houaes. 

Rare  (54)  is  ona  of  iihese  capitals,  Lûab  '.ie  nere   abie  to   u 
dra#  several  years  smce,  in  a  hoase  demolished  at  Galiardon 
near  Chartres;  it  dated  from  the  first  years  of  tne  14  tn  oen- 
tary.  Tne  superposed  stone  block  ifas  evidently  intended  to  b 
bear  a  second  column  of  stone  in  tûe  upper  story.  Tne  capital 
13  30  wail  suifcad  in  civil  architecture,  as  a  cap  designed  to 
relieve  the  spans  of  èirders,  that  ne   find  tûem  m  tne  court 
of  tne  hospital  of  Beaune  (15  th  century),  where  they  rest  on 
ootagonal  shafts,  are  divided  at  top  into  tùree  corbeis  to  re- 
ceive  tûa  girder  of  the  façade  and  a  traasverse  beam  sapport- 
inâ  tûe  joists  of  the  portioo.  (55)- 

We  do  not  tùink  it  nacoessary  to  maltiply  examples  oasea  on 
sucb  a  true  prinoiple.  With  tne  progress  of  tne  Renaissance  dî 
uQô   l6  th  oantury  disappaared  thèse  méenioue  and  altfays  reas- 
oned  oombinations,  sometimes  beautiful.  The  antique  orders,  p 
proportioned  in  far  more  ri^orous  fasnion  than  tne  ancients 
had  used,  tooK  possession  of  architecture  about  tna  end  of  t 
the  l6  th  century,  after  a  ion^  strug^le  between  p^ood  sensé 
of  constructors  and  the  formulas  of  aorne  tneonsts,  mï\3   nad 
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foand  oapitals  ifitJ[i  fiéares,  but  »fhioh  are  ratner  oaraoaturœ 
or  représentations  of  the  fables  in  7o^ue,  tnat  of  ths  sacred 
iegends. 

rfe  iiâva  saia  a  word  of  tjae  NoriEan  oapitals  of  tiie  13  th  oen- 
tury,  fûen  tne  aroûiteotare  of  that  province  ceased  to  be  a 
oopy  of  the  Prenoh  architecture  of  tne  rei^n  of  Philip  August. 
At  the  iBoœent  i^hen  the  arohitects  of  Ile-de-Pranoe,  ChaispagiB , 
gioardy  and  Sur^undy  aliAiiâoBed  the  aqaare  abaous  to  adopt  po- 
lyéonai  forms  interseoting  beoauae  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
arches  of  the  vauits,  and  to  avoia  projeotin^  angles  and  use- 
l83s  nonzootal  surfaces,  ^ïo^H!aD  stoneouttera  did  not  take  as 
waQh   care:  tney  avoidsd  thèse  ooiBplioaîbed  traces,  tnat  could 
oniy  be  determioed  «fûen  tne  beds  of  tûe  iaposta  were  knoyrn, 
and  conseqaently  the  places,  form  and  direction  of  the  arches; 
tney  adoptea  a  metfiod  that  suppressed  rectilinear  ^eometrioal 
oonibinations.  and  aboat  12^3  ga^e  to  the  abacuses  of  oapitals 
tne  ciroular  foroi,  al^rays  i^nen  the  arrangement  of  tne  piers 
permitted,  and  particularly  (this  goes  ïvitnoiit  saymô)  flûen 
cnese  piers  are  cylindrical.  The  cathedrals  of  Coutanoes,  3ay- 
eux,  Dol,  Mans,  Sôez   and  tne  churcn  of  m   èiM&  as   numsroas  sx- 
ampiss  of  tcssa  capitais  .^itn  abacuses  in  forni  of  disks.  AiiRi. 
-i'rv  :. }..  ï:.-i    the   capitale,  they  ii Remise  did  for  tiie  bases. 
(Art.  Eass)» 

Hera  (32)  13  a  capital  in   z,io   coaraas   from  a  pisr  or  uûà  n 
nava  of  tûe  cataedral  of  ^aoz   ercictea  anoai}  tnis  apocû  (1230), 
and  (S3)  i3  a  capital  from  a  little  colama  of  tne  same  cnarcû 
belongm^  to  the  same  oonstruction-  Already  on  the  treat  cap- 
ital %he.  isavas  are  scalptured  in  a  dry  and  mannared  fashion, 
tnati  is  far  from  that  sappleness  of  tne  ornaments  of  the  same 
kind  belonging  to  Ile-le-Pranoe  or  to  Burk^aiiay.  Tnere  is  some- 
tning  of  uniforaiity  in  the  makin^  and  coiBposition  of  that  scul- 
pture, a  éreat  poverty  of  invention  and  a  désire  to  prodace 
effeot  by  the  muliiiplioity  of  détails  and  laborea  exécution. 
mis  aefect  is  still  more  apparent  in  the  ^in^lisn  édifices  of 
tûai  epooh.  Tt  muât  also  be  said  that  the  imposts  of  arches 
seeœ  baaiy  supporte^  by  tnesa  circalar  aDdcases,  that  no  lon,^'- 
er  in:iicat3  tne  bearinp  of  each  arcn  and  its  direction,  iike 
fcne  an^ular  sides  of  the  f?renc}i  capital.  Bat  in  tne  cnoir  of 
tcd  oatnedral  of  Mans  are  founJ  capitale  /fitn  ciroular  abacas- 
88,  *no30  roifs  of  crockefcs  are  very  beautifai,  --^ut  at  ivians  t,n;:; 
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of  Limoges.  (Last  years  qî   tne  13  tû  oentury).  Tais  capital 
supports  notùing;  it  is  only  an  orQâaeiit,  for  tiie  moaldings 
of  tâe  arcade  plaoed  on  tJie  abaouses  are  exaotly  tJiose  of  tûe 
pier.  One  sees  witn  what  delioaèy  are  rendered  and  even  exag- 
gerated  tjae  leaat  détails  of  tûe  leaves?  ûere  are  no  longer 
crookata  but  always  two  rofs  of  leaves;  as  for  the   beil,  its 
top  is  lo3t  in  tûe  apper  oronn.  It  muât  be  said  in  pasaing, 
tûat  tûis  soulptupe  is  exeouted  in  granité.'  tuas  at  tûat  epooû 
tûe  aroûiteoture  adopted  is  so  imperious,  tûat  it  no  longer 
takes  into  acoount  tûe  nature  of  tûe  materiais,  even  tûe  exe- 
cation  of  tûs  détails  of  tûe  sculpture, 

Pig.  SI  présents  a  capital  from  tûe  sprinéings  of  tûe  diag- 
onal aroûes  of  tne  oatûedral  of  Caroassonna. (Beginning  of  tûe 
14  tû  oentury).  Tûe  sculpture  13  broad  relatively  to  tûat  of 
tûis  epocû,  suited  to  tûe  place  and  tûe  scale  of  tûe  monument; 
tnere  is  still  seen  in  tnis  monument  a  last  intention  to  make 
appear  tûe  mass  of  tûe  orooket;  but  tûe  désire  to  imitate  tte 
fiexibility  ot  tûe  plant,  realism,  as  said  today,  dominâtes 
une  artist  and  causes  him  to  lost  signt  of  tûe  monumental  ef- 
fect.  Tûis  capital  at  a  aistance  ,  in  spite  of  tûe  qualities 
tûat  distinguisû  its  sculpture,  only  produces  confusion,  and 
it  13  one  of  tûe  best  among  tûe  good, 

At  tne  end  of  tne  14  tû  century  capitals  nave  so  littla  im- 
portance in  tûe  monuments,  tûat  one  scarceiy  distinguisûes  tiiem. 
Tûen  every  ûorizontal  line,  ail  sculpture  tûat  arrasts  tûe  e 
eye,  and  ppeifeats  it  from  following  tûe  vertical  lines  of  tûe 
architecture,  evidently  nurt  tûe  masters;  to  disiguise  tûe  ioi- 
portance  of  tûe  capitals,  already  so  amall,  tûe  aroniteots  r 
reduoed  tûe  abacus  to  a  fillet  or  very  smail  round  masked  by 
tûe  foliage;  if  tûis  abacus  atiii  exista,  it  is  scarceiy  sus- 
pected;  it  is  only  a  guide  for  tûe  soulptor,  a  bearing  on  «rù- 
iob  to  place  tûe  impost,  to  not  break  tûe  sculptures. 

About  tûe  middle  of  tûe  IS  th  century  tne  capital  vi&a   éener- 
ally  suppressed,  and  reappeared  only  at  tne  beginning  of  tne 
Renaissance,  fûen  seeking  to  approacû  &o  antique  forir.s.  If  e 
exceptionaliy  tne  capital  still  exists  from  140D  to  1430,  ife 
is  lo'^,  daooratea  dy  warp  niucb  iivided  foiiage,  by  tnisties, 
ûrambles  aod  passion  flowers;  its  astragal  13  ûeavy  and  tnicK, 
an:!  itis  aDacus  is  meagre.  Tûis  last  capital  13  really  but  a 
ring.  Alao  sometimes  in  tne  édifices  of  tûe  IS  tn  century  are 
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la  the  stuây  of  aa.ast;.  oae   oomes  to  oolBglïelienà  tue  baaaties 
only  after  lia\FiDg  pointed  oat  the  defeots  and  abuses,  ifhen  t 
thèse  are  only  the  exagéeration  of  a  prinoiple  pushed  to  the 
iaat  lisits. 

We  sûall  not  »eary  oqf  readers  by  maltiplying  exaaples;  be« 
aides  ttiat  sioald  be  aseless,  for  if  there  is  great  variety  in 
tne  détails  o^  tâe  oapitals  of  the  end  of  the  13  th  oentary 
and  tne  baginniné  of  the  14  th,  they  ha?e  an  aniformity  of  a 
appearance,  that  must  relieve  us  froia  givin^,  a  ^reat  namber 
of  copies. 

rt  is  aot  posaiDie  to  admit,  that  at  the  eod  of  tûe  12  ta 
oentury  and  until  the  middle  of  tne  13  th, arohitscts  nere   oot 
oGoupied  »itn  tne  design  and  décoration  of  oapitals.  This  ar™ 
ohiteotural  meœber  then  belonged  too  muon  to  tûe  construction; 
it  had  too  serious  importance  frooi  tne  point  of  vie»  of  soli- 
dity  and  résolution  of  forces,  for  tne  arohitect  not  to  impose 
its  gênerai  form,  its  outline,  but  also  tne  arrangement  of  its 
détails.  The  arohitect  then  created  an  architecture*  ail  the 
différent  workmen  that  aided  in  the  -vork,  irere  only  hands  la- 
boring  under  the  inspiration  of  an  intelligence,  tnat  alone 
kneif  "DO  *naTi  result  should  tena  tÀeir  isolatea  efforts.  At  t 
tûe  end  of  tûe  1^  th  century  it  nb.3   nox  tnus;  the  arcûitectu- 
re  »as  created;  the  œaster  of  the  .rork  could  ùenceforth  depena 
on  the  stonecutiierE  and  sculptors  to  exécute  conceptions  never 
based  on  fixea  laws.  An  impost  of  arches  being  given,  the  co- 
urse mcluding  the  capitale  /fas  left  to  the  sculptor,  and  ne 
found  the  angles  of  the  abacus  and  the  astragal  eut,  indioating 
tûe  imposta  of  the  arches  and  the  section  of  tne  pier;  he  had 
nothing  more  to  ask;  he  could  exécute  his  Personal  »ork  /ritû 
every  assurance;  if  ùe  piaased  in  ûis  /îorkshop,  paying  little 
attention  to  the  place  arsigned  to  that  block  of  stone,  freq- 
uently  oarving  delioate  foliage  on  a  capital  intended  for  a 
great  heigfct  and  broad  ornaments  on  tûose  to  be  piaoed  near 
the  eye.  Thas  tûe  excess  of  the  metûoa,  the  foreseen  in  evary- 
tûing  brougût  confusion  in  tûe  exécution  of  the  détails. 

ïïe  shall  then  aeleot  among  the  capitais  of  tnat  period  of 

pointed  art  those  appearing  to  ûave  been  most  .ludioiously  so- 

alptured  for  the  piaaes  tney  oooupy,  and  also  for  the  appear- 

anoe  of  tne  function  they  fulfil. 

F^ig,  S3  éives  à   capital  froiri  tûe  tni'ornifr.  of  tne  oafcûedraj 
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entire  metûod,  that  sucfa  skiifal  flands  as  tûose  of  tiie  sculp- 
tors  of  tûat  epooh  oould  deri?e  from  that  System  of  décorat- 
ion; iûdeed  an  lanuiBerable  qaaotitF  of  tiiese  capitals  fron 
tne  middle  of  tûe  13  th  oentary  are  chariaiDg  '^orks  in  axecut- 
ioû  and  graoeful  oomposition.  Yet  toe  arobitectaral  entirety 
losQs  grandeur  from  the  degree  that  sculpture  oommenoes  to 
dévote  itself  rather  to  the  imitation  of  nature  tnan  to  sat- 
isfy  the  gênerai  principlea  of  the  art,  Tùe;capitals  of  that 
efoch  already  beoome  Éoafused;  bat  the  bell  is  *ell  seen  and 
properly  oatlined,  the  abacus  atill  being  broadly  profiied  (p 
(particalarly  in  Ile-de-France)  supporta  the  upper  meiEbers, 
that  the  oapitais  are  intended  to  bear. 

lo  Onainpagne  tûe  décadence  makes  itself  feix  auuner;  froni 
1240  the  abaouses  of  tne  capitals  become  excessively  meagre; 
tne  groups  of  leaves  are  more  numeco-us.  more  appressed  and  d 
aiivided,  bringing  extrême  confusion  into  thèse  important  parts 
of  the  décoration  of  édifices.  At  the  end  of  the  13  th  century 
Tihe  capital  already  sxists  only  as  an  ornament,  no  longer  hav- 
ing  any  useful  function;  the  piers  are  divided  into  olasters 
of  a  number  of  oolumns  at  least  equaling  the  number  of  arches; 
the  form  of  the  corbelling  given  to  tne  capitale  fcoto  the  ba~ 
ginning  of  that  century  no  longer  has  any  reason  to  exist;  t 
they  lose  fcheir  projection  and  height;  henceforth  acalptured 
in  a  single  course,  inclading  the  abacus,  for  little  coiuinns 
of  différent  diameters,  they  only  fori  a  sort  of  éarland  of 
foiiage  at  the  springings  of  the  arches.  Bat   tae  design  of  cr - 
ockets  or  groups  of  leaves  makes  itself  feit  for  lonè,  but  t 
thèse  are  so  appressed,  their  intervais  are  so  well  filied  la  to 
foiiage  and  stems,  that  one  acarcely  suspects  the  bell.  Not  c 
content  with  having  brought  confusion  into  the  beautiful  com- 
positions of  the  beginning  of  the  13  tifi  century,  soulpturs 
«ère  pleased  to  crumple  their  foiiage,  to  twist  ix,   and  exagg- 
erate  the  modelmg.  Prom  this  labor  and  forgetting  fcna  effect 
of  the  whole  m  the  exécution  of  the  détails  results  a  monot- 
ony  tnat  fatigues,  and  as  muoh  as  one  loves  to  see  and  to  st,- 
udy  tûose  broad  and  fertile  primitive  capitals  of  the  pointsd 
era,  so  much  courage  ia  required,  ^e  ifiil  say,  to  seek  to  di;? - 
entanéle  tûis  disorder  of  leaves,  <?ith  «ïhich  the  artists  of 
the  13  th  century  ornamented  the  bella  of  their  oapitais.  Rut 
it  18  naoessary  lo   kaoN   tnem,  for  nothmÉi  anoali  ba  negiecte;! 
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of  tûe  mullion,  to  avoid  haste  and  outting  airay  tûa  stooe  for 
its  entire  leagtb,  a  précaution  of  tûa  stoaeoutter  not  alifays 
taken  by  tûe  arohiteots  of  tûe  firat  half  of  tiie  13  tb  oentary. 
That  position  given  to  tûe  abaoas  of  tbe  capital  is  not  enti- 
rely  reaerved  to  tûe  little  ooluias  of  tûe  mallition,  it  is 
again  adopted  from  1240  to  1245  for  tûa  oapitals  of  tûe  trans- 
weraa  arohes,  *ûere  as  at  S.  Giiapelle  of  thé  palaoe,  for  exam- 
ple, tûe  membara  of  the  mouldings  are  iasoribed  ifitûiQ  a  ri^t 
angle  preaentiag  its  vertex  at  tûa  iaiirados. 

uater  aboat  tûe  end  of  tne  13  tû  oentury  and  tûe  begianing 
of  tûe  14  tû,  tne  rigiït  angle  presenting  its  vertex  on  the  f 
front  of  tha  abacas  of  toe  oapitals  of  tûa  mulliona  appeared 
too  strong.  abrupt  and  important,  giving  too  pronoanoed  a  sha- 
àon;    retaining  tûe  principle  of  an  angle  in  front,  tûe  abacus 
of  tûe  oapitals  of  mallions  ifas  traoed  as  a  regular  ûexagon. 

Hq   présent  (43  bis)  a  capital  of  tûe  simple  mullions  belon- 
gmg  to  tûe  Windows  of  tba  apsidai  oûapals  of  Notre  Dame  of 
Paris;  its  abacas  is  ûexagonal,  as  indicated  by  tûe  horizontal 
section  A.  Tûe  snaft  of  tûa  little  colamn  is  prolonged  to  ttB 
top  eaga  of  tûe  bail,  *ûicû  is  again  one  of  tûa  spécial  char- 
aoteristios  od  oapitals  of  tûe  end  of  tûe  1^  tû  centupy;  that 
bel!  is  decorated  by  groaps  of  leaves  ta^en  rroia  tûe  indigen- 
cas  fiora  and  tûe  orocket  ûas  disappeared.  Tûesa  oapitals  da- 
te from  tùà   firsli  years  of  tne  14  tû  oentary;  they  are  pamt- 
ed  in  tûa  interior;  tûe  bell  is  red,  the  leaves  gold  as  weli 
as  tûe  apper  part  of  tne  bell,  the  astragal  purple,  the  cove 
of  tûe  abaoas  greenisû  blue.  its  fillet  is  purple,  ana  its  t 
torus  13  gilded. 

Aboat  1243  tûa  décorative  leaves  of  oapitals  expanaed  oomp- 
letely,  and  msteaa  of  bemg  copiad  from  bnick  and  ûerbaceous 
planta,  tûey  are  preferably  gathered  from  treas  ^ith  tall  tr- 
anks;  oak,  maple,  paar,  fig  or  beecû,  or  fine  perennial  plants 
like  ùolly,  ivy,  vine,  brier  or  raspberry.  The  imitation  of 
nature  is  alrea^y  perfect  and  even  labored,  as  may  be  seen  on 
a  capital  of  tne  arcade  of  tne  appar  :".  Cnapeile  of  Paris.  (  4 -O. 

tili  found  m  that  example  is  tne  crocket-  of  une   Depinnm^' 
of  the  1^  tn  oentary;  bat  its  and  nas  no  bads  but  is  a  éroup 
of  leaves;  on  the  bell  alreaay  Mina    me   stems;  tûe  leaf  no  i 
longer  beiongs  to  arcflitecture  but  13  iodepenaent;  ih   13  iike 
an  ornument  attached  arouna  tûe  oeii.  Joe  .^ill  ancierstand  tne 
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and  detaobed  apper  ends;  tûea  thèse  leaves  sooa  appeared  to 
Dot  assaoïe  saffioleiit  importanoe,  and  thej   vere  replaoed  by 
â  first  ron   of  8x|>and©d  crooisetB^  (1245  to  1250),  (46  bis  A 
aad  B)*  The  capital  of  the  ffinllioD  by  the  relief  of  its  or> 
nameotatiOD  ooald  thas  attraot  the  attentioa,  preoooapied  by 
the  maltipXioity  of  vertical  ahadovs.  Thus  gradaally  the  scul- 
ptare  beoaiae  more  detailed  aod  more  ooisplioated,  as  the  aroh- 
iteotaral  mesbers  ^ere  subdivided;  the  masters  remainiDg  sla- 
ves of  a  priBOiple,  lost  sigfct  of  the  gênerai  effeot.  Another 
moaldin^  added  to  an  aroh  or  mullion  compelled  theœ  to  ohange 
ths  soale  of  ail  the  détails  of  the  sculpture.  Even  in  certain 
provinces  froni  1235  to  1245,  in  Champagne  and  Normandy,  they 
regarded  tne  capital  of  the  aialliaQ  as  a  simple  omaaent  int- 
ended  to  mark  the  point  of  starting  of  the  curves;  they  soae- 
times  suppressed  the  abacus  tnat  presented  a  projection  or  c 
corbeliing,  tne  resting  place  of  a  body  t',co  large  for  the  sh- 
aft  of  tne  little  column;  the  orookets  or  foliage  alone  oaine 
to  atop  the  little  shaf ts  of  the  mullions. 

Hera  is  an  example  of  tnis  last  mode,  taken  from  the  upper 
jfindows  of  the  nave  of  the  cathedral  of  d^vreax.  (aboat  124Q; 
?ig.  47)»  3o  as  to  prodace  more  effect,  thèse  oapitals  are  p 
pointed  in  tne  interior'  the  bell  (if  one  oaa  give  this  naine 
to  what  is  only  the  continuation  of  the  shaft  of  the  little 
colamn)  remains  the  color  of  stone,  the  apper  Jeaves  being 
olive-green  bordered  with  black  and  also  iined  ^itn  dark  pur- 
pis;  the  iower  ones  are  white  bordered,  edgea  with  black  and 
also  Iined  with  purple;  the  astragal  is  vermillon.  In  Champa- 
gne tne  mullions  of  tne  upper  windofs  of  the  nave  of  the  cath- 
edral of  Chalons-sur-Marne  (same  date)  also  hâve  capitals  ni- 
thout  abaouses. 

As  ne   hâve  often  said  already,  the  masters  unceasingly  des- 
ired  to  perfect  and  éive  more  unity  to  architecture.  Tûe  oiKî- 
ular  abaouses  in  the  midst  of  the  adjacent  angular  members  h 
had  a  soft  and  undivided  appearance,  tnat  oould  not  satisfy 
them'  they  wished  to  find  angles,  yet  did  not  fall  into  the 
fault  recognized  in  the  square  abacus. (Piô.  45).  They  frega- 
ently  adopbed  the  method  given  by  an  example  (Pig,  43);  i.a., 
tney  placed  the  abacus  with  an  angle  projecting  in  front,  as 
indioated  in  the  horizontal  section  A,  taking  care  for  this 
abacus  and  the  ornaments  of  tne  bell  not  to  exoeed  fche  ^latn 
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aûould  tûemsel78S  retain  the  appearanoe  of  strength.  On  tûe 
otûer  nand,  tne  capital  adapted  to  the  traoery  fiods  itself 
oatside  tùe  common  raie  iœposed  by  the  pointed  syateœ;  it  sap- 
porst  notûia^,  sinoe  tûa  apper  moalaing  of  tiiia  capital  is  i 
idsntically  similar  to  the  louer  little  colamn. (Art.  Meneaa). 
That  graatly  embarrassed  architects  aooustomed  to  give  a  fano- 
tion  to  eaoh  member  of  the  arohiteoture,  hOifever  little  its 
miportanoe,  Reason  had  indioated  placing  no  oapitals  on  the 
mallion,  bat  that  iioûld  ha?e  had  a  soft  and  disagpeeabie  app- 
earanoe; besides  tûe  capital  of  the  muilion  fas  plaoed  at  the 
eod  of  a  little  colamn  on  edgse  of  the  grain,  serviné  as  «app- 
ort for  tûe  apper  foils,  and  witû  anchoring  for  tne  fcransverse 
ipon  Dar  alifayj  plAced  at  the  sprmging  of  the  cartes.  Then  a 
admit Cing  tnat  the^capital  ia  neoesaapy  at  tnat  point,  to  it 
13  first  given  tûa  square  abacas  acoording  to  accapted  uaage 
(4^5),  as  on  tûe  mullions  of  the  uppar  «finaoas  of  the  cathedral 
of  Paris  (1725  to  1230),  and  a  single  von   of  crockets  3upport- 
mg  tûe  anéle3  of  this  abaoas;  bat  tûe  two  angles  A  bore  noth- 
mg  and  had  no  reason  for  existence;  tne  system  was  changed. 
Tûis  capital  of  tûa  little  columns  of  the  mullions  was  an  or- 
naient and  noii  a  support,  »hicû  was  auioklr  reoo^aiaed;  the 
square  abacas  ;fas  supprassed,  and  replaçai  by  a  oiroular  aba- 
oas (about  12?S^;  the  projecting  bell  ^as  retained  under  this 
abacus,  with  the  astragal  and  a  ro^  of  crockets  as  ornament. 
(46).  Rationalists  of  tûe  time  evan  went  so  far  as  to  auppr- 
633  tûe  crockets  and  contented  thaniselves  »^ith  the  ring,  tnat 
alone  marked  the  transition  between  the  verticals  and  the  car™ 
ves  of  the  traoery.  One  can  see  tnese  capitais  of  mullions  «i - 
th  oiroular  abaouses  on  the  /findofs  of  the  3.  Chapelle  of  Pa- 
ria, the  apsidal  ohapels  of  the  cathedral  of  Amiens,  the  cha- 
pels  of  tûe  nave  of  the  cathedral  of  Paris  (about  1240).  Tne 
horizontal  sections  of  tûe  mullions  then  ooœmanced  to  éive, 
not  raerely  one  or  three  little  coiumns  «ith  tfio   bevels,  but 
more  complex  mouldings!  that  was  caused  by  reasons,  that  ive 
lo  not  ûava  to  examina  hère.  (Art.  Iv^enaaa).  The  multiplicity 
of  tûese  vertical  ribs,  the  ahadows  cast  by  tnem  absorbed  the 
capital,  ^hose  simple  décoration  could  not  compete  -titli  theae 
affeots  of  light  and  sûade;  it  ^as  neoeasary  to  ornament  more 
tha  bel!  of  tne  capital;  there  was  added  beneatû  tûa  crockats 
a  coM  oî   laàves  olosaly  attacned  to  tna  oali  at  tn  ir  start 
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appeared  iieavy;  they  sou^Sht  in  tùe  forasts  ligiïter  and  more  s 
sabdivided  leaveg;  tue  orookets  gpadaally  lost  tliair  priaiti- 

ve  form  of  buds  to  be  only  groupa  of  leaves  develo|>ad  and  re- 
ourved  at  tne  end  of  tùe  twig,  Tiieae  transàlUQaA' nere  ao  rap- 
id,  tiiat  they  lEust  be  seiaed  in  passing;  from  one  year  to  an- 
other,  ohangea  œake  tiieiselves  fait. 

In  the  catùedral  of  Nevera,  a  ffionament  tnat  cannot  be  atud- 
lad  îTitii  tco  great  care,  becanae  of  the  curions  iBodifioationa 
ifc  flas  reoeived.  one  atill  sees  in  the  nave  a  triforiaai  that 
dates  froffi  aboat  1230.  Tàe  oapitais  of  thia  triforium  itère  e 
exaoutea  by  skilfal  soulptors,  and  tney  preaent  the  last  tra- 
cas of  abundânt  ornamentation,  rien  froiu  the  beéinnini^  of  tne 
1^  za   centdv/   ^im  a  marks:i  teniency  to/iard  the  imitatiDn  of 
natjra. 

'.Va  éiv'd  jas   of  tùase  capitals.  (44).  Its  leaves  however  al- 
rsady  recail  tne  iaavss  of  foreat  traas  of  Pranoe,  although 
they  may  not  yet  be  aorapulouaiy  reprodticed  after  tùe  flora* 
thay  aaignt  paBs  for  the  sfild  pear  tree»  The  graat  atem  of  the 
crookafc  la  aCili  apparent  behind  the  branch  of  foiiage.  The 
neadg  of  the  orookets  are  no  longer  bads  bat  are  developed. 
The  abaoas  is  an  irraguiar  poiygon.  a  squar-a  nizû   cut-off  an- 
glas;  this  capital  atill  retains  its  four  primitive  crocketa 
andar  the  saall  sidaa  of  tha  poiygon. 

Abont  1239  opérâtes  a  neti  change;  a  crooket  is  plaçai  ander 
eacn  angle  of  tna  abacua;  as  many  projecting  corners,  so  many 
cpookets,  or  better  said,  supports;  thst  was  logioal.  gat  then 
also  the  orockets  being  more  numepoas  around  the  bail  diminish 
in  volume  and  beoome  le js  powerfui.  Wnen  the  capitale  /rera  of 
great  diameter,  it  was  neoeasary  to  fili  the  interval  left  b 
between  theaa  orookets  by  repeatad  leaves  (ffigg.  32,33);  ^hm 
tney  *ere  delioata  and  set  on  slender  columns,  man  wera  cont- 
inted  with  one  crooket  beneatn  eaon  angle  of  the  abacas,  first 
»ith  one  leaf  in  the  first  row  bet/raen  them,  thay  later  about 
1240  with  tha  leaf  replaoed  by  a  crooket.  This  fact  is  remark- 
able  in  the  capitals  of  the  tracery  of  windowa,  and  can  serve 
in  datermining  tnair  date. 

On  this  sub.ieot  '^e  maat  enter  into  some  explanations.  ?fhile 
the  tracery  is  only  ooœposed  of  a  roll  with  tsro  bevels,  tne 
appearanoe  of  strength  prasented  by  this  sort  of  moulding  re^ 
quirea  that  the  oapitais  supportiné  tne  upper  oompartinen ts  s 
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expiains  tiiis  first  atep  toward  the  ootagonal  abaous  of  tûa 
miciclle  of  tne  13  tb  oentury.  The  transition  is  évident  in 
tûe  exampies  taken  from  3.  Martin-des-Cliaipaî  soae  already  û 
nave  bells  witJo  a  top  moulding  as  indioated  in  Pig.  40?  otû- 
sra  are  like  that  given  in  Pi^.  43,  also  hâve  a  bell  bat  iritù- 
out  apper  edge,  fûosa  ourve  is  lost  in  x,te   bevel  of  the  abac- 
as.  Tlhen  the   bell  is  qaite  distinct  from  the   abaous,  ita  oat- 
line  is  traoed  so  as  to  prolong  tfae  sliaft  of  the  oolumn  above 
tûe  astragal  to  aearljr  two-thirds  its  height;  .rûile  during 
tiie  Romanesque  period,  and  e7en  still  at  the  end  of  tûe  12  tû 
oentury,  tûe  Dell  begins  to  expand  at  onoe  ab07e  tbe  astragal, 
or  sligûtly  over  it.  It  is  even   necessary  to  observe,  tûat  at 
tûe  beginniD^  of  tûe  13  tû  centary,  tûe  bell  of  the  capital 
is  slighiily  diminisûed  above  a  fiilet  sarrounding  tûe  astragal; 
tûat  form  is  indioated  in  the  capital  seen  ùere. 

In  Pig.  33  *e  hâve  left  tûe  crookets  and  leaflets  eaclosing 
the  bail  in  the  sxate  of  scarcely  developed  buds;  we  find  tûeno 
expanded  about  1223;  the  leaves  are  opaned  at  the  base  of  tne 
crookets  (?ig.  43);  this  is  more  leafy  and  divided,  the  buds 
of  the  f loyers  are  ao   longerenclosed  in  a  group  of  leaves,  but 
spring  fortû  on  their  own  acoount»  But  sculpture  still  retai- 
ns  something  monuiuental,  symmetrical  and  oonventional,  that 
doea  not  exolude  suppianess,  noc  that  flexibility  of  the  youni^ 
sûoot,  but  a  vigoroQs  and  po'^erfui  suppleness  of  végétation, 
tûat  arrives  at  its  development  ând  can  Drave  storms. 

If  we  oonault  only  our  partioular  taste,  »3  sûoald  say,  that 
ûere  is  the  point  ac  ;^ûich  sculpture  should  ûave  stopped.  Por 
lû  spite  of  their  exubérance  of  végétation,  thèse  aagaifioent 
oapitals  of  the  refeotory  of  ?•  Martin-des-Ghamps  retain  a  c 
oharaoter  of  strength,  of  résistance  m  fiarœony  y^ith  their 
funotion.  At  tne  same  time  thèse  are  rien  crows  of  columns, 
and  corbeliings  «fhose  energetic  form  is  io  accord  witû  tûe 
enormous  load  restinf?  on  their  neads.  Tne  eye  is  botû  reassu- 
red  and  charmed.  But  the  ornamentation  of  that  epooû  could  n 
not  stop  in  tne  path  any  more  than  the  Mènerai  systeiD  of  tûe 
architecture.  Daily  the  members  of  tne  mouldinés  of  arcûes  t 
tendeà  to  be  divided;  simple  planes  ?fere  excluded,  and  were 
repiaced  by  rounds  »i%ù   ribs,  separated  by  deep  noliOifs.  îne 
oapitals  tnat  supported  toese  subdivide:!  ribs  niust  suffer  ne# 
transformations.  At  first  tûeae  broaci  leaves  bo  monameni,fiL  h 
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*ill  be  agreed  tnat  if  chance  alooe  inspired  tiie  arohiteots 
of  tûe  13  tli  oeatury,  as  soaetimes  preteaded,  fcùey  âad  a  rare 
fortune;  oûanoe  tiien  »as  very  foreaeeing  and  subtle.  Tùese  t 
transformations  and  perfeotings  foiloif  so  rapidly,  that  great 
attention  is  neoessary  to  follon  ail  tne  phases.  Tiie  bell  ex- 
oeeding  the  aides  of  the  square  abaous  reœained  auoh  in  view; 
its  upper  edge  ifas  deoorated  by  a  siaple  moalding  (40)  or  ev- 
8Q  sometimes  by  a  moalding  ornaaented  by  sculpture.  (41). 

In  Burgundy  tne  abaoases  of  the  oapitals  are  very  maoû  eni- 
arged  *ith  relation  to  the  diaœeter  of  the  ooluiBn,  beoause  in 
that  province  the  stone  is  strong  and  permits  usinié  ooluains 
ooffiparativeiy  siender  in  regard  to  tne  iaposts  they  hâve  to 
support.'  thus  the  bell  expands  the  more  as  the  abaous  assumes 
more  importance.  On  the  contrary  in  Champagne  and  Picardy,  w 
ffh&re   tne  stone  has  not  a  great  résistance,  the  capitals  do 
not  support  a  graat  projection,  and  oonsequently  their  bells 
are  not  very  œuoh  enlarged;  the  orookets  are  close  against 
tnem  and  project  but  little  beyond  its  upper  edge. 

^ûile  thèse  varions  modifications  are  produoed  m  tihe  form 
and  décoration  of  tne  oapitals,  the  arohivolts,  transverse  a 
and  diagonal  arches  ohanged  their  sections^  instead  of  being 
taken  «ithin  a  rectangle  *ith  sides  parallel  to  the  edges  of 
the  sauare  abacus,  it  ^&3   commenoed  zo   ont  tnem  aooordiag  to 
the  out-off  angles.  îne  corners  of  the  square  abacus  then  pro- 
.leotea  useîessly  beyond  the  lo*er  oeds  of  zùe   laiposts  of  tnese 
arohesj  they  «fere  eut  off  and  polygonal  forais  ^ere  given  to 
thèse  abaouses,  or  tney  ^ere   set  diagonally.  The  bell  then  had 
no  need  to  hâve  so  mucû  enlargement;  its  top  only  projected 
anough  to  almost  exaotly  oircuaiscribe  the  angles  of  the  poly- 
gon  of  tne  abaous,  as  indicated  in  Pig.  42.  Yet  wa&   not  adop- 
ted  ^ithout  ii  tEmaaitiOB  the  polygonal  aoacus  for  capitals. 
Tney  coaiinenoed  by  cutting  off  the  angles  of  the  square  abacus, 
so  as  to  form  an  ootagon  i»ith  four  large  and  four  small  siaas, 
ana  they  kept  only  the  four  orookets  under  tne  small  sides  of 
tne  ootagon  to  furnish  the  middle  point  of  the  bell,  they  set 
a  lower  row  of  laaves  or  orookets  springing  bet;«een  the  stems 
of  the  upper  orookets,  and  vartioally  beioi^  the  four  large  s 
aides  of  tne  octagonal  abacus. 

Tha  capital  hère  (43),  ona  of  those  tnat  support  tûe  vaulta 
of  the  refeotory  of  .5.  Martin-des-Cnamps  at  Paris  (about  17/3) , 
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it  at  ùis  pleaaure.  It  resiiited  froni  tnia  tûat  the   analogoas 
oapitala  of  tûe  aame  édifice  freqaently  présent  very  différent 
oatlioes.  Tûat  ooald  not  satisfy  tûe  arobiteots  of  the  13  th 
oeûtury,  *ûo  daily  adûered  aore  to  leasing  notiiin^  to  chanoe. 
aod  ifiio  proceeded  systematioally.  Tàifs  tliey  came  to  adopt  for 
tûa  capitals  a  bell  indépendant  if  the  abaous,  and  no  longer 
Gonnectiné  îfell  or  badiy  by  ^arped  surfaces,  as  to  be  seen  in 
Pig.  33.  In  tuât  tHey  approaciied  tiie  arrangement  oi  the  anti- 
aue  Qormtûiafl  capital»  But  in  the  antique  Corinthian  capital 
the  apper  diameter  of  tha  bell  does  not  exoeed  the  ourved  ai- 
des of  tha  abacas.  and  the  abaoua  is  only  a  horizontal  slab 
Deneath,  »hose  projeotin^  angles  are  supported  only  by  open 
volutes,  tha.  terminate  the  scrolls.  That  had  no  inoonvenienoe 
Daoausa  the  angles  of  the  antique  Corinthian  capital  supported 
aothin,  and  that  conaequently  it  ^as  not  feared  that  any  load 
above  anould  break  it.  Sut  cuite  différent  is  the  function  of 
the  capital  of  tne  13  th  centary,'  the  angles  of  the  abacus  are 
asaful,  they  receive  the  considérable  load  of  the  imposts  of 
the  arches;  it  was  then  important  to  give  them  graater  strength. 

Ko\e  \.    p.  525.  B\^  \oe\\.  \a  deaV^^Q^eà  \,t\  t\\e  c<5p\\o\  t\\e  en- 
Xor4e\ReT\t  aeroix^è  oa  o  trax\8\tlon  oe\\Been  iV\e  aVa^t  oxvd  t\\e 
Qbaoua,  ax\  expa^aVon  aroMwà  NB\\Vce  ^aa  frovipeà  X\\^    ac^kVpturea. 

We  nave  sean  at  3.  Leu  of  s^sserent  (Flâ.  2), that  from  tûe  1 
last  years  of  xhe  12  tû  century  ware  adopted  a  circular  bell, 
*h03e  top  did  not  exceed  tne  sides  of  tûe  abacus,  and  that  t 
the  projacting  angles  of  this  abacus  ïfere  only  supported  by 
crooketa,  to  wnich  was  given  an  exaggerated  ?olu«8  (because 
of  this  o^Ferhang).  When  one  desired  thèse  capitals  to  take  a 
more  élégant  oatline,  a  less  stumpy  appearance,  and  more  dél- 
icate angle  crockets  were   soulptured,  it  was  necessary  to  sup- 
plément the  resulting  lack  of  strengtû  by  a  éreater  developm- 
ent  of  tûe  bell;  its  top  *as  often  traced  in  a  manner  to  make 
it  Project  beyona  the  aides  of  the  square,  as  indicated  in  P 
?ig,  39»  There  only  remained  then  as  overhangs  the  little  tr- 
iangles A,  easily  supported  by  angle  crockets.  Thase  little 
triangles  even  jrere  not  laft  flat  but  mtersected  tne  backg 
of  tne  angle  crockets  and  the  top  of  the  bell  by  a  bevel,  that 
avoided  any  ûoriaontal  suréace,  ail  nneagreness,  ail  ovarûan^ 
ûojiever  little.  The  sketch  3  explaina  that  arrangameat  of  tûa 
angle  of  the  abaoua  on  the  crocket  ini/eDdad  to  support  it«  i  ï. 
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aoroll3  aad  the   aagalar  aad  divided  lea?es  of  the  beginning 
of  tûe  12  tàiioentary;  it  is  luxuriant,  although  stiil  offuripled 
and  folded  on  itaelf  as  are  tiie  first  leaves  to  burst  tboir 
^■velopaa.  Bet»e9n  thèse  recurved  leaves  are  peroeived  tùe  b 
buds  of  tûa  floîrers.  Already  the  steos  beoome  more  ribbed,  t 
tùay  aooent  the  angles  in  tlieir  saotion.  Bat  a  aingular  thin^, 
it  is  annecassary  to  believe,  that  this  groirth  of  tne  ornaœen- 
tation  of  the  capitals,  at  the  beginning  of  the  13  th  oentury. 
imitâtes  tne  groifth  of  any  certain  plantj  no,  it  is  a  sort  of 
conventional  form,  that  reaembles  the  nataral  floifer  and  pro- 
ceads  like  it,  bue  to   whioh  caanot  be  ^iven  the  nama  of  a  spe- 
ex  es  • 

The  beautiful  examples  of  this  aprin^time  of  the  ?renoû  so- 
ulpture  of  ornament  are  ianamerable;  *e  shall  ohoose  one  of 
then  among  the  capitals  so  raiBarkably  exeoated  in  the  choir 
of  tne  abbey  charoh  of  Vezelay.(33).  'Jnfortunataly  the  engra- 
ving  cannot  give  tne  idea  of  the  extrême  refineaent  of  the  m 
naodeling  of  thèse  reourved  leavea,  tha  •  hâve  ail  the  tniok  s 
sapplaness  and  piiriwy  or  contour  of  expandiag  buds. 

Never  had  the  sculpture  of  ornaisent  attained  this  degree  of 
psrfecbion  iû  exécution  i«rith  auoû  a  complète  and  entire  effect 
of  the  massas.  In  Burgundy  and  Nivernais,  this  beginning  of  v 
végétation  is  abundant  and  powerful;  it  develops  in  tha  same 
sensé.  In  Ile-de-Praaoe  and  particularly  in  Champagna,  it  is 
more  délicate?  tha  plant  is  less  vigorous  and  its  devalopmaiit 
is  also  naore  meagre.  Thèse  observation  may  appaar  singular;  y 
yet  tûey  are  astablished  by  such  nunaerous  faots,  that  each  ona 
oan  ba  verified  in  ail  tha  iBonuiBenls  of  the  pointed  perioa, 
30  tnat  one  oannot  dispute  tna  reaiity.  (Art.  Flore). 

But  at  the  same  tioie  tnat  was  developed  this  sort  of  végét- 
ation in  stone,  tha  minda  of  the  masters  did  not  remain  inac- 
tive, as  if  a  hâve  sean.  Th3  b^.ll  ^  of  ta.;  Fcnianesque  capital  w 
i*as  formed  by  the  intersection  of  a  cône  and  a  cube.  Desiriné 
to  give  more  flexibility  to  the  sculpture  and  more  grâce  to 
tne  capital,  tney  had  successively  suppressed  the  cube  and  c 
Gonoaved  tne  oone  in  the  second  half  of  the  12  th  century. 
But  the  solid  that  served  as  a  transition  oetyfeen  the  cylini- 
ar  and  the  square  of  the  abacus  oould  not  be  traced  éeoaielri- 
Gaiiyi  it  *as  a  aolid  ifhose  foroBv^was  not  defined  m  ri^oroue 
fâsnion,  and  tnat  ieft  to  eacn  sculptur  the  ability  to  carve 
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oentury  became  inauppoptably  monotonous;  oae  feels  in  ib  tàe 
manual  labor,  bat  oot  ttie  iapress  of  the  iffiagination  oî   the 
artist.  We  shali  retarn  to  tbat  faot. 

The  reasoDB  tbat  caase  a  oertain  forin  to  be  given  to  tbe 
oapital,  aod  tliat  iafXaeaoe  the   oatline  of  tixe   capital  being 
kDOwn  io  brief  fasbion,  ooe  ïfill  note  tbat  during  the  aeooaà 
balf  of  the  12  th  oentary,  tJae  ornamentation  tenda  more  and 
more  to  assume  a  uaefal  funotion.  The  copbels  and  crooketa  in- 
tendei  to  suatain  the  anglea  of  tae  abaoas  beooi&e  larger  and 
more  solidly  attaohed  to  the  bell  (Pig,  21);  yet  the  projeot- 
ioa  of  theae  opookets  doea  aot  exceed  the  corser  of  the  square 
bôlongin^  to  tne  capital,  i.e.,  A  being  the  angle  of  the  slab 
of  the  abaous  of  the  capital,  the  crooket  will  be  kept  «rithin 
the  rectangle  B  C  D  i^  (37).  Very  fe^  exceptions  to  this  rule 
are  foand  until  tne  moment  rfhen  the  abaoaaea  begin  to  be  oat- 
iined  as  polygoas  about  1230»  On  the  oontrary,  froœ  that  mom- 
ent the  crooketa  more  or  iess  exceed  the  angles  of  the  top  of 
tne  slab  of  tûe  capital,  and  for  example  in  oertain  provinoas 
thay  laave  the  bell  like  vigoroas  végétation,  to  expand  outs- 
ida  a  vertical  from  the  moat  projecting  mouldings  of  the  abacua. 

ïûis  first  observation  is  on  the  more  or  les3  extend,  that 
the  sca^ptare  assumes  in  the  capitals,  there  is  another  of  no 
iess  importance  in  relation  to  the  oharacter  itself  of  tûac 
sculpture.  During  the  Romanesaue  period  tne  décoration  of  the 
capitals  folloiis  traditions,  repeats  or  arranges  oertain  orn- 
aments  eitner  taken  from  antiquity  or  furnitare,  .ie^els,  fab- 
rios  from  Lombardy  or  the  Saat,  while  appropriating  theae  or- 
naments  and  giving  them  a  Prench  charm,  as  in  Burgundy,  î^îorm- 
andy,  Champagne,  Poitou,  etc.;  yet  one  sees  well  that  in  tnat 
is  aa  interprétation  of  another  art.  Tnese  are  aoclimated  pl- 
ants, ffiodified  by  local  culture,  but  are  not  indigenous  plants. 

About  the  end  of  the  12  th  oentury  it  is  entirely  différent; 
a  ne^  plant  gro?rs  on  tûe  sèil  itself  and  finally  cnokes  the 
exotios.  About  tûe  middie  of  the  12  th  century,  certain  buds 
at  first  little  developed  are  seen  to  atart  around  the  bell 
of  tûe  capital,  ^hich  are  combinai  »ith  Romanesque  interlacin es, 
yfith  their  leaves  and  fanoifui  animais.  3radually  tnese  buds 
exteod  and  open  into  thiok  leaves,  still  soft  and  dosfny;  the 
flashy  and  tender  shoots  hâve  the  appearance  of  young  sprouts. 
Hut  alraady  that  primary  végétation  nas  expeiied  thv*»  beade:! 
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same  patli  passeà  over  ia  tne  saae  direction;  bat  it  goes  io  f 
far,  that  tiiose  foroed  to  follosf  it,  kûon   aot  ifiiitùer  it  irill 
lead  them.  Antiqae  arts  retain  a  standard  to  whiofa  tJûay  can 
refer,  for  to  tûea  tne  form  doœinates  the  reasoning;  the  arts 
of  the  middle  âges  hâve  no  gaide  other  than  an  abstraot  prin- 
ciple  to  ^hich  the  form  jks  sabjaoted;  that  explains  hoir  in  v 
very  brief  spaoe  of  time,  oorreot  reasoning,  knowladge  and  e 
expérience,  can  end  in  the  absard,  if  a  sooiety  is  not  regul- 
ated  by  taste.  (Art.  3oat). 

'He   shall  mdeed  be  pardonad  this  digression  in  regard  to  c 
capitals;  but  in  pointad  architecture  this  œeiBbar  is  of  graat 
importance;  ix.   is  like  a  standard  serting  to  reoognize  the  p 
proportions  of  science  and  art  entériné  into  architectural 
compositions;  it  periaits  détermination  of  dates,  of  stating 
the  inlluance  of  saoh  a  school  or  even  of  such  a  monument}  it 
is  like  a  touohstone  of  tne  intelligence  of  the  constructors, 
for  antii  tha  middle  of  the  13  th  century,  the  capital  is  not 
only  a  support,  bat  also  the  point  at  nhioh  are  equilibrated 
and  nautralized  tûe  pressures  and  thrusts  of  pointed  construc- 
tion, (Art.  Construction). 

The  ùistory  traoed  by  us,  of  the  transition  from  tûe  Roman- 
esque capital  to  the  capital  definitely  belonginê  lio  tne  poiû- 
ted  era,  muât  be  too  brief  for  us  to  not  be  forced  to  naélect 
numerous  détails.  Prog  the  day  »»nen  each  column  or  little  sh- 
aft  bore  its  owa  capital,  this  no  longer  a  mère  question  of 
décoration.  But  this  question  has  its  value,  and  »8  should 
treat  it.  But  it  cannot  be  separated  from  the  form  and  the  a 
arrangement  given  to  the  abacus. 

About  the  middle  of  the  13  tn  century,  ^han  in  Ile-de-Prance, 
Champagne  and  Pioardy,  architects  strova  to  place  the  abacuses 
of  capitals  aocording  to  the  figures  systematically  ciroumscr- 
ibing  t08  iiBpost  beds  of  the  arches,  tne  difficulty  n&s   abrup- 
tly  eut  in  Normandy;  instead  of  angular  forms,  they  gave  the 
abacuses  the  shape  of  the  oirole  on  »hicù  rested  the  arches  w 
ifith  their  différent  members.  Architecture  in  Normandy  has  io 
particular  at  tûat  epoch,  that  it  employa  means  that  we  esfcaem 
meohanical,  in  the  exécution  of  tne  détails.  Thua  alraady  xs 
revealed  the  the  praotical  mlnds  of  that  people,  more  mduat- 
nous  linan  reasoning.  This  observation  equaliy  appiies  to  tne 
sculpture,  unica  in  d'agiand  and  Normandy  after  the  1 -^^  en  cent- 
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anoooupied  norizontai  surfaoes.  by  fopoiné  them  to  subdivide 
tû8  abacu3  of  tùe  capital,  soon  influeaoed  the   piers,  After 
1250  .fere  already  ^iven  to  the  piers  as  œanr  columns  as  thers 
^ere  arches,  and  oonsequenlty  as  many  capitale;  they  soon  oaae 
to  ^ive  to  the  piers  as  many  ^esbers  as  toe  arches  had  ribs, 
and  the  oapitals  lost  their  real  fanotion  of  support,  of  cor- 
bels,  to  beooœe  only  deoorated  roaads,  placing  a  séparation 
between  the  vertical  lines  of  the  piers  and  the  springings  ai 
the  arches.  Then  finally  understanding  that  the  capitale  no 
longer  ûad  any  reason  for  existence,  the  masters  entirely  sap- 
pressed  tneiB,  and  tne  arcnes  /?itn  tneir  moaldings  desoended 
to  tne  basas  of  tûs  piers.  Tnus  Dy  rigorous  observation  of  a 
principie,  tne.v  feii  fron.  tne  tra..;  to  tine  ao^ari  cy  aven  sxc- 
633  of  tratn;  for  trjth  bas  its  excesses.  (At  leaat  in  tha  arts). 

Men  ûave  triea  oo  prove  that  pointed  art  in  its  décline  end- 
ed  m  ridiouloas  aoa  labored  things;  «fhen  it  is  oonsidered  s 
saparately  from  1400  to  1500,  it  is  indeed  impossible  to  div- 
ine its  origin,  and  to  predict  to  wnat  extravagances  it  can 
dégrade  itself;  but  if  one  follows  step  by  step  the  transfor- 
mations through  »nicb  it  passes  from  its  origin  to  its  décré- 
pitude, ha  is  compelled  to  reoognize,  that  the  excefs  in  it  is 
only  the  exaggeration  of  a  correct  principie  originally  based 
on  tne  application  of  absolate  truth,  too  absolute  since  it  1 
led  by  tne  rapid  décline  to  such  résulta.  Taste  aloae,  in  tha 
arts  as  in  everythinô,  can  oppose  the  barrier  to  exaggeration, 
even  the  application  of  truth;  but  taste  can  no  longer  exist 
in  the  society,  »hion  has  broken  with  traditions  and  finds  it- 
self in  the  stata  of  perpétuai  infanoy;  taste  is  thenoeforth 
only  a  sensé  individual  to  each  ar^ist,  it  does  not  exist  in 
the  State  of  a  doctrine.  Architecture  at  the  end  of  the  12  tn 
oentury  takas  its  source  in  the  reasonini^  of  artists»  they  0 
only  lay  down  material  principles  foreign  to  tne  principles 
previoasly  acceptai;  nowever  beautiful  the  form  they  invented, 
it  is  only  a  means,  only  a  oovering  sub.ieot  to  the  reasonin^ 
of  tne  mind.  Once  staBtad.in  that  path,  the  succeedmg  artists 
only  soughfc  to  push  forward;  inspired  by  a  séries  of  la^s  in- 
variably  deduced  like  problems  in  geometry,  not  possessmg  t 
tûat  mental  tempérament  oalled  taste,  they  could  neitoer  ret- 
urn  nor  even  stop,  and  thay  oarried  tbeir  reasoning  so  far, 
that  tûey  lost  signt  of  tne  starting  point,  it  is  al^ays  toe 
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at  D  D  are  tùe  oatliaes  of  tûe  arohivolts  on  ifhion  rest  tùe 
#all  betifeen  tûe  piers,  tfie  triforiuia  and  tne  éreat  apper 
irindowa;  at  3  S  are  tiie  tfo  diagonal  aroûes  of  the  vaults 
of  the  aide  aisles;  at  P  is  tbe  tranaverae  arcû  of  the  same 
yauita,  Tûe  abacns  of  tHe  prinoipal  capital  had  its  tifo  dia^- 
onals  3  H  and  T  K  parallel  and  perpendicalar  to  tiie  axis  of 
tHe  nave,  wûioh  waa  caused  by  the  outline  of  tlie  iœposts  of 
ail  tûe  arches.  Thus  tûey  saooessively  oaae  to  take  tûe  lower 
bed  of  tûe  impost  as  tûe  generator  of  tûe  abacas  of  tûe  oapi^ 
tal.  What  one  oannot  too  carefally  note  in  tûe  structure  of 
tûe  catûedral  of  RûeiiEs  is  tûe  System,  tûe  regalarity  of  ail 
parts.  Tûe  outline  of  tûese  iaposta  of  arches  is  very  skilf- 
ul,  and  #e  sûall  ûave  occasion  to  return  tûereto  in  iTrts.  Con- 
struction, Sommier,  Voûte. 

It  ffill  suffioe  to  cause  to  be  noted  ùere  tûat  tûe  arrange- 
ment of  tûe  éroup  of  capitals,  ûa?ing  but  a  single  abaous  foc 
ail,  already  subjeot  to  tne  numoer  of  prinoipal  arcûes  and  t 
their  section,  is  a  preliminary  to  detaohed  oapitals  beloaging 
to  eacû  column.  Tûe  transition  still  is  more  apparent  in  tûe 
arrangement  of  tûe  capitals  around  tûe  oûoir  of  tûe  cathedral 
of  Amiens  (about  1240).  Tûeir  abaouses  assume  rectangular  for- 
ms,  tûat  are  not  only  modeled  aocurately  on  tûe  outline  of  t 
tùe  lo»er  t>ed,  but  also  acceat  eacû  arcn  of  tne  vaults.  Tnus 
(3S)  let  tne  aottea  line  be  tua.  hoelzootai  section  of  tne  pier; 
at  A  is  tûe  little  sûaft,  tûat  rises  to  tne  nigh  vaults,  tne 
abacus  only  oontinued  around  it  as  a  moulding  ^ithout  a  capi- 
tal, at  B  are  tûe  arcûivolts  and  tûeir  aoubie  voussoir  0;  at 
D  is  tne  transverse  arob  of  tûe  side  aisle,  and  at  ?  are  tûe 
diagonal  arches.  3ne  sees  tûat  eacû  of  tnese  arcûes  rests  on 
a  part  of  tûe  abacus  belongin^  to  itself;  it  is  no  longer  a 
common  abaous  for  several  arcûes.  Tn  perspective  froni  the  side 
aisle,  tûese  capitals  assume  tûe  arrangement  éiven  by  Pié.  36. 
If  tûe  springing  of  tûe  capital  is  composed  like  tûose  of  the 
oapitals  of  the  piers  of  tûe  cnoir  of  tûe  catûedral  of  Abixerre, 
its  abacus  séparâtes  into  as  many  members  as  there  are  arches. 
Tbere  are  again  only  four  capitals,  one  large  anf  tûree  amal- 
ler  ones,  and  there  are  already  six  abaouses.  f<'rom  tae  moment 
tnati  tne  arohitects  tnus  alloiied  tûemselves  to  ba  led  by  a  a 
séries  of  reasonija^s,  the  aaosat.i>as^iBF«aistibI««  ¥he  arcûes 
of  vaults  (beoausa  of  tûe  dislike  of  the  masters  for  unoccup- 
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attaohed  only  to  foar  sides  of  the  ootagonal  abaous  of  %he   g 
oapital  of  the  great  central  oolaian.  Tûe  astragal  of  tiie  lit- 
tle  capitals  aiao  passes  aoross  tne  great  one  and  indioates  t 
the  bed,  and  belo^,  tiiis  great  capital  between  tûe  false  and 
it3  troe  astragal  présents  siaple  soulptare  more  in  proporti- 
on  to  ita  diaaieter»  The  ornamentation  of  the  apper  part  of  t 
x,ûe   ^reat  oapital  participâtes  at  the  scale  of  the  small  ones, 
.fhile  it  beion^a  properly  to  the  lower  portion  alone  reaaininé 
visible.  That  ia  not  the  effect  of  chance  or  of  a  caprice  of 
tûe  artist,  it  must  be  admitted,  bat  the  resait  of  a  priaoiple 
seekiné  to  becoœe  more  and  more  absolut©  in  tûe  least  détails 
of  lihe  oonstraccion  and  décoration  of  édifices. 

S'roffi  the  capital  of  î^otre  Dame  of  Pans  (gig.  31)  to  tnat  r 
reproduoed  nere  (32)  a  éreat  advance  has  been  made  toward  un- 
ity  of  appearance;  but  the  four  engagea  columns  again  inters- 
act  tûe  great  capital,  and  the  breaks  tûat  displease  in  Pig. 
31  do  not  âvoid  tûe  passage  of  the  astragal  across  tne  bell 
of  tûe  large  one.  Tt  a&s   desired  to  harmonize  ail  at  Rheims 
in  oonstructing  the  piers  of  the  cathedral. ( 1226  to  1240). 

Ko\e    \»    p.    o\6.    'Ke    apeoV,    ot    t\\e    p\er«,    ot     tV\e    o\des\    port    of 

îùe  gréai,   capital  retains   its  own   arranéement   bet^esn   tûe 
four  otûers.     thèse  hâve  the  entire  ûeigût  of  tûe  large  capi- 
tal  in   tJfO   courses:  but   a  second   astragal   divides   them   at   mid- 
height.    (^3). 

Ko\e    1.    p.    ol^.    ï,xG«.p\\,OTvcj\\,\^    \,>\e    four    etvfeoèeà    coXumTve    \tv 
t\\e    p\,er«.    ecxcVv    Vva\3e    a    capWaX    at    lV\e    «oo^e    \,e\ie\,     \\\€    upper    \ 
\\\\\,e    ft>\ott«   »eat\.iv^    oxv    X^^    cop\t.a\    of    t\\e    et\é.Q4ed    co\utut\ 
xvext    \\\e    ma\>e.  t^Ar  tô .    QotVveàr  oVe ,    ?V.ê.    14,    PVVVerV 

gurther,    one  ivill   notie   the  form  of  tne   abaeases  on   tne  cap- 
itale of   the  nave  of   the  cathedral   of   Rtieims;    that  of  the  gr- 
eat oapital   is  a  square  set  diagonally,    tûose  of  tûe  little 
capitals   being  ootagonal;    they  are  so  ooiiîbined   as  to  exaotly 
oiroumscribe   tûe  outline  of   the   bed  of   tne  impost  of   tûe  arco- 
es  and   the   bases  of   tûe  five  little  ooluinns   rising  4o   tne  spr- 
ingioé  of    tûe  éreat   vaults,    as   proved   by    tne   horizontal    sect- 
ion.   (34).    The   dottel   Ime   indioates   the   pier;    at   A,    r   P,    cr 
are   tûa   five   little   gH^fts,    thax   rest  on   one  of   the   four  oot- 
agooai   capiLais   and   support   the   great   traasverae   arcû,    the   t 
cjfo   diagonal   arches    and    tûe   t.fo   si  de   arcûes   of    tiie   rjii:iri   vauiLs, 
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Roffianesque  traditions.  Almitting  definiteiy  about  1225,  tuât 
tûe  vaalts  must  détermine  tûe  ûorizontal  section  of  tiie  piers. 
to  tûe  cylindrical  coluoins  ^ere  engaged  two  or  four  oolaainsi 
that  ne^  comDJination  came  to  disturb  tiie  arrani^eiBent  of  the 
capitals.(Arts.  Pile,  Pilier). 

One  of  tûe  first  examplas  of  tûis  transformation  is  found 
at  tûe  entpance  of  tûe  nave  of  tiie  oatiiedral  of  Paris,  tûe 
first  bays  of  that  nave  are  of  an  epoch  and  little  later  t 
tûan  the  suooeedin^  oaes.(Art.  ^athedrale),  Tûe  arobitect  by 
aiiofin^'  to  remain  la  tne  centre  of  tûe  éroap  of  columns  tûe 
éreat  cylindricai  pier  adopted  m  the  rest  of  tûe  monament, 
retained  ics  ùc*pital»  ne  oniy  interrupted  it  at  eacû  of  tûe 
en^a^,ecl  colamns. 

?i^a  M   ^ill  make  our  description  olearer.  At  A  is  seen  tûe 
colamn,  tiaat  like  a  reinforcement  added  to  a  pier,  bears  tûe 
little  sûafts  ascending  to  Lue  springing  of  the  ûigû  vaalts; 
at  3  is  one  of  ths  tfiree  otfier  columns,  ^ûicû  support  the  tsfo 
arcûivolts  an:i  the  transverse  arcû  of  tne  side  aisle;  the  dia- 
gonal arcûss  rest  on  tbe  oiroular  sections  of  the  abacus  of  t 
tûe  ^reat  capital,  a^ain  left  useless  in  part  oaxt  tûe  nave. 
If  tûe  éreat  capital  is  forined  of  tuo  courses,  tbe  tnree  cap- 
itale of  tûe  enj^alôd  coinaBs  B  are  souiptared  in  a  single  one. 
Tûe  instinct  of  tûe  artist  required  tûac  différence  m  ùei^^ûu 
^iven  to  columns  of  différent  diameters.  As  for  the  enf^aéed 
ooiuiiiû  A  not  supportiné  an  arcû  but  a  éroap  of  little  shafts, 
it  ûas  no  capital.  Tûis  fact  mdicates  very  clearly,  tûat  men 
adopted  tnen  tûe  capital  (as  already  done  durin^  tûe  -Romanes- 
Que  period)  only  to  support  tûe  arcnes  of  tûe  vaults  and  ser- 
ve as  a  transition,  a  corbellm^,  between  the  .vide  impost  of 
thèse  arches  ana  tûe  thin  snafts  of  tûe  coluoinB. 

This  transitiAorpc-aaaiiB.  feein^  ànvented,  tne  arcûitects  couid 
aoi  fail  to  be  shocked  by  thoae  displacements  of  decoratea  c 
courses,  that  abacus  of  unéraoeful  form  and  complicated  plan. 
Toey  sou^nt  to  narmonize  tûe  effect  of  unity  by  tûe  single 
capital  havin^.  a  sinéle  abacus  witû  tûe  requirements  of  prop- 
ortion, that  coiBpelled  havia^  nei^nts  of  capitals  m  accord 
*itû  the  diametara  of  the  shafts  and  tbe  conobioad  columna. 
Tney  soived  tûis  problem  ^ith   much  skill  m  the  construction 
DÎ   the  latéral  piera  of  the  choir  of  the  cathedra!  of  Auxsrrc 
(•li«ut  12^3),  as  ?ii2-.  ^2  3ho«B.  rne  ea^aéea  columns  are  nere 
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beda  of  tâe  différent  arohes  G  C  ^  D  D\  ï-  within  a  reguiar 
oGtagOD,  and  from  thé  regalar  ootagoo  paaa  to  the  oirole.  but 
tû8  three  little  sûafts  A  B  S'  designed  to  reoeive  the  tiiree 
riDs  of  tùe  ùigû  vaalts,  ieft  tna  ootagon  tritn  their  bases; 
it  was  nscessary  to  add  an  extension  èo  tûe  abaous  to  support 
tQem,  and  that  addition  to  tùe  abaous  must  itself  be  suppopted 
dy  an  oraamant  of  the  capital,  Henoe  combinations  tûat  tiie  a 
aroùitôots  icade  nita   exquisite  art  in  the  décoration  of  tne 

Tne  pian  of  tûe  abaous  and  trace  of  tfae  impost.  ?ig,  29,  c 

oomin^  from  tha  cboir  of  the  pratty  cùaroli  of  Semur  io  Auxois, 

1 
^1763  in  perspective  ?ig.    33.   One  seea  ho/r  scrapulously  the 

aroùitect  nas  avoided  projectin^  angles  preaentiné  aseless  n 
Dorizontal  surfaces,  fao^  ne  kne*  no^  to  oonduct  tbe  eye  from 
zae   cyliadrical  shaft  to  tne  complicatea  junction  of  the  dif- 
férent members  of  tûe  vaalts  and  little  shafts,  so  as  to  sno^ 
tna&  ths  capital  really  supporta,  and  that  it  is  not  merely 
a  oomoQon  décoration.  Onoe  ttiis  principle  ifas  aooepted,  tùere 
are  m  tnasa  combinations  a  siuoerity  and  i^race  very  far  froa 
our  lEodern  arciiitecture,  .fûen  most  of  tùe  niembers  are  superp- 
osed  without  its  bain^  possible  to  state  tiia.':r  funotion,  nhy 
tney  occapy  ona  plaça  ratiier  tiian  another. 

>5otc    \.     p.    '513..     T\\\ft    porl    o^     X\\e    c\\o\v    o^     \\\e    c\\\xrGVv    o\'     èe- 
»\xr    In    kM.xox'è    a^udt    V,a\5e    \ieet\    ^uV\,\    ^row    V22,0    to    \2,âO. 

Tûe  sfcone  employed  for  bûe  construction  of  tûe  cnarcnes  of 
osaïur  in  Auxois  is  very  résistant,  it  must  De  statei;  it  is 
a  ooarse  sandstone  (from  Pouilienay),  tuas  aitûou^û  it  is  eut 
auite  eaaily  on  leaving  tûe  quarry,  acquires  tne  harJness  of 
granité. 

Tne  course  of  tûe  capital  reproiuoed  m  Pi^.  33  is  not  less 
tûan  2.3  ft.  ûigû,  exclusive  of  tne  abaous  taken  in  anotûer  c 
course.  Tne  constructors  did  not  nave  every^nere  tûe  materia- 
is  of  tnat  deptfl  of  bed  and  streni^tn.  Toen  if  tnay  desired  tûe 
cylindricai  column  in  the  s.inol'.dir  j.^  ;,  (  as  fch?y  -ild  stili  iater 
m  BurgunJy),  tn.-^v  Ps^ve  them  a  ^reater  diameter  compare j  hUii 
tne  impost,  ana  tûey  sculptured  tne  capital  in  t??o  courses,  n 
as  one  can  aee  at  tûe  catûedrai  of  Auxerre. 

ïel   tney  aid  not  dalay  to  free  thernselves  froiTi  tûe  iifficuJ- 
ty  raeultiûf'  troir!  tûe  sprin^in^s  of  tûe  oiemoerB  of  tûr*  vauitïà 
l' r o m  tne  3inp  l e   capital,  a n a  t o  1:' o r ^^ e  t  t n i f ■•  i a. 3  t.  v e s  1 1  r  e  3 ï 
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breaka  tûat  aigût  appear  at  tûe  angles  of  thèse  maoû  enlar^ed 
oapitals,  it  was  aecessary  for  toese  oorners  to  be  aupported 
bu  sculptures  formin^  corbels,  tua  tûis  sculpture  sûoald  form 
a  sort  of  oorbeiiiag  traaaferring  tûe  weignt  of  ths  *ids  imp- 
ost  %o   a  ver/  tûin  sHaft.  Tne  aculptars  aocarately  solved  tûi s 
probiem  as  sûorfn  in  Piâ.  23.  à   is  tûe  traasverea  aroù  of  tbe 
siie   aisle,  The   design  of  this   capital  iias  ^hia  strange  thin^. 
tiiat  of  tûa   foar  an^ie  volâtes,  tfo  reoarve  in  one  direction 
anà  tfiiQ   in  ihe   otnar,  bat  ail  four  are  stroa^iy  sapported  by 
tûe  oeil.  îûat  method  liad  already  ds3q  employed  soïiia  years  aa 
earlier  aroand  tha  choir  of  cûurch  S.  Denis  for  tbe  oapitals 
af  tne  cylinlrical  coia.iîna,  thaù  ia^e  froœ  tfte  structure  of 
Sajïier,  ana  unat  support  tne  ends  of  tûe  flyiaâ  buttresses  re- 
bdiiï  m  tne  1-*  tn  centary,  It  is  tiiea  eaay  to  recoéni^e,  thaï 
au  iâe  moment  r«nen  pointei  archicsctare  aevsioped,  the  capital 
saoffiits  to  tûe  System  of  constraotêon  adoptad,  ita  fanction 
is  necaasary,  ana  its  form  is  modelea  on  tae  Members  of  tna  a 
arches  ^cose  ioai  it  maat  bear. 

Ho^ever  rapid  the  transformations  in  aa  art,  tnere  are  cer- 
tain CQ3î;oaî3  and  traditions  tnat  psrsist,  froai  wnicû  men  free 
toemselves  oaiy  ^rita  difficulty.  Aireaiy  tne  horizontal  sect- 
ion of  tne  Romanesque  pisr  had  long  baan  a|5andoned,  the  poin- 
tai pisr  in  tne  naves  beinâ  oomposed  of  a  cylinder  sfith  four 
en^aéed  ooiuiins,  «ûile  around  tne  danotdariea  /fare  stixi  rec- 
amed  tne  cylindricai  coiainns,  siinsr  oecduse  tnao  forni  ,^as 
traditional  ana  tna  cler^y  ainarei  to  it,  or  becaus-e  ic  depa- 
rated  Detter  the  aida  aisle  froji  tne  cûoir,  an:î  allouai  tne 
faithful  to  aasamble  around  tne  sanctaary  lo  see  tne  oeremon- 
las  natter,  or  fmally  becaase  tne  bays  or    the  samicircle  be- 
in^   narro^ar  tnan  the  oLûers,  it  .vas  desirea  t^  ^ive  éreater 
apparent  ligûtnass  to  tne  points  of  support,  ani  to  aot  diici- 
ûisn  tna  ^idtn  of  the  voids.  (Arts»  ^ile,  ^iiier). 

Yat  tne  éaneral  System  of  one  construction  of  pointed  vaui- 
ts  frankly  appiied  coulo  not  accord  Afith  tha  cyliadrical  cji- 
umn.  The  iaparatiaely  loéical  rûinds  of  tna  constractort;  exclu- 
ddi  oorizontai  surfaces  8af)portinî.5  notûinh^  and  conseqaently 
useless,  ho.«î0v3r  smaii  they  ^ere-  (Art.  8ase). 

Por  exaœpie,  to  pass  from  an  impost  oeJ  iike  tnat  ^iven  i/'9) 
to  tae  circle,  avoidm.^  nonzoat-'xL  surfaces  pn  tne  anacus  oï 
tne  capital,  oecame  iiffioait;  joe  cou  i  j  inae'-i  inscnbe  me 
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vieif.  The  iay  ilailds  of  artizana  or  artists  «ère  at  tha  ori^- 
iû  of  their  poiver  at  the  aad  of  tûe  12  th  oentary,  anoi  ùad  t 
thaï  intaiiigenoa  m  the  trade,  whicn  organized  itself  .fith 
tha  parposa  of  producing  and  of  progresainé;  tney  did  oot  see'K 
QQ   reatrict  art  worka  to  tns  banda  of  a  îev   men  in  a  peraonal 
interest,  on  tha  contrary  tfaey  favorad  innovations,  and  mast- 
3r3  ^3re  excalled  ani  aupplantad  by  their  apprentices,  tnat 
ùad  rapilly  oecome  iîolier  and  more  skilfal.  To  state  ail  m 
a  Mori,    tna  «iuiids  fiere   bodies  and  not  ciiqaes. 

Ko\e    \.    p.    ôO^.    Our    eï\|rao\,T\4:    can    on\,\j    èVoe    o    oer\i    \.r\cofl\p\^- 

Xe    \ieo    ot     ty\oa^    w,oèT\\t  Vce^\    capWo.Ve,     x\\oàe    scuVpture    Ve    ^re- 
eVo    t-^eoteà,     \\\o\xé,^    moàe\.eà    ^l^\\Y^    extreïRe    core,     arvd    pre.»en\ê 
0    o  a r  Y  e  à    a  e  v  x  a  a    o  Y    c  o  s^ p  o  ô  \,  t  \ o xx  a    V  ti    \\^  e    o  e  a  \    a  t  \^  \  e  . 

Kote    \.    p.    ôAi.    It    X\\eae    Yoc\s    do    no\    Bee\T\    o    autf^cxewt    pr- 
oo\'     \n    Y^oor    ot    our    op\n\on,     OT\e    carv    coxxauVt    X\^-^    fte-^\,cmetv\.s 
ot    ?A\eT\T\e    to\.\.eouv    ^t    xVW    Pe    aeex\    \55\,\v\    \e\\o\    soVVcVtude    tYvey, 

t\\e\r    wiciàter,     \\\e\>    àesVre    \\\^    t^oBter    -to    |\\)e    t\\e\;k    osBureà    \rorV 
CSonatcvTkt    \opor    oy^    youné    ^^^x^    xnuat    notur aW^*.    ^rVn^,    rap%à    proè'f- 
eaa,     awd    \  l    \ïq8    tVve    xnteveat    o^    "t^xe    moa\^r    to    encourage    XV\\s. 

Tn  x,ù3   sairi3  monamenii,  tne   catneirai  of  Pans,  we  sae  Due  c 
capitais  of  tna  piers  separatiné  Dne  two  siie  aisies  airiijjy 
coiiibined  X3  recaive  sxactiy  ths  sprin^m^s  of  tne  différant 
arches  of  the  vajits.  3at  ^e  shaii  retarn  immediateiy  to  the 
functions  so  ifeil    atated,  of  tne  capital  baioni^in^  zo   me  po- 
intaa  perioa. 

To  einphasize  tha  influence  exar&ei  by  tne  nature  of  toa  ma- 
teriels  ased  in  the  aotilpture  of  tha  capitais,  we   sùall  prés- 
ent an  axample  takan  from  aroand  tha  choir  of  tha  ^reat  ohurcû 
of  Mantes,  contemporary  -ïith  tna  caoir  of  iNfotre  Dama  of  Pans, 
and  that  appaars  to  hâve  baan  arectaa  oy  Lod  sama  mastera.  Hj  a 
i«ail3  of  tha  sanctuary  of  tne  cnarcn  of  Mantes  ara  borne  oa 
coiumns  of  sandatona,  that  hâve  no  mora  than  1.6  ft.  liametea:" . 
To  rasiat  tna  ioad  aoove,  the  capitais  must  De  likevise  sculp- 
turea  m  very  rasistant  3an:i8toiie,  narJ  to  «ork,  ani  uùat  it 
*oj1j  ba  too  danéeroas  to  recess  too  mucû;  yet  they  must  pre- 
aatit  a  conL-;idarabie  enlar^einent  to  receiva  an  tna  upper  bea 
of  tne  abacus  the  iinposta  of  tha  t^o  arcnivolts,  tna  t^o  aia^- 
OLiai  arcnea,  of  a  tranaverse  aroh,  ani  tne  5a3e  of  toe  iiGtie 
snaft  extenlm^,^  to  the  aprin^ms^  of  une  apper  vaaLts.  !';.)  :\7ji~i 
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ail  tha  beds  of  those  différent  œeinbers,  and  oonteated  tûernsel- 
ves  ,¥itn  cutting  off  the  oorners  to  a?oid  disagreeable  siiarp 
angles,  ^faen  ons  seea  the  capital  diagonaliy.  Bat  this  abacLE 
ao3s  noL  exaclty  circurnooribe  zn^.   outlines  éiven  in  the  hori- 
zont;-il  piaae  by  tna  imposts  and  tne  bases  of  tëe  littie  oola- 
mns,  tnere  remain  t^o  aselesa  surfaces  X;  tnsy  did  not  nesit- 
ate  to  avoid  tham. 

Pefore  passiné  on-^ard  48  *iii  sno^  (27)  tne  élévation  of  tû 
Gnase  capitaia  of  tûe  ^reat  cylindrical  piera  of  "Che  catnedral 
of  Paris  naxt  the  nave.  Tne  beds  of  fine  limestoae  coinposin;? 
tûese  piers  and  their  capitaia  of  tne  lo^  courses  scarcely 
nave  more  tnan  1.-^  to  lô  ft.  in  neigfac.  Then  to  ôive  tfte  ca- 
pitais  a  proportion  saitabla  for  tne  diaœeter  of  tûe  coiasin, 
it  ifas  necesaary  to  scalptare  theji  in  trfo  conrses.  Oar  9ip_, 
:iA  sno/Ts  fior?  the  ornaaentation  of  thèse  capitals  accords  witn 
Ghe  ûeiéht  of  tne  courses,  and  no.v  tne  g^o  drums  of  tne  capi- 
tal ^ere  very  easily  ûarmonized,  althou^h  tney  i^ere  scaiptur- 
sj   before  settiné."  Tne  capitals  of  the  piers  of  the  cnoir  * 
^era  carved  ani  set  before  those  of  tha  nave,  but  présent  tne 
saine  éeneral  arranç^ements;  only  their  angle  crockets  are  sr.r- 
OQ^er  and  wiier,  tne  leaves  are  tnicker  ani  less  iiviaei.  Par- 
tner an  observation  is  to  be  Diaie  on    lue   sac.iec::.  oi  'Gae  cdpi- 
tals  of  tne  cnoir  of  Notre  Dama  of  Paris,  that  Tie   musT;  not  or.  it, 
tnat  the  capitals  of  tne  iittle  isolatea  coiamns  of  the  ;:^ail- 
ery  of  tne  sscond  story  appear  to  De  of  earlier  fijrk   tnan  ta^ 
capitals  of  tûe  great  cylindrical  piers  of  tne  f^rouaa  st-orR. 
Yet  tney  must  ail  bave  pean  eut  at  the  same  fcime,  ani  if  tnere 
«are  soine  years  of  différence  in  their  sculpture,  evidently  t 
tiiose  of  the  triforiam  are  later  tnan  tnose  of  the  ^round  st- 
ory. 3ut  at  thau  transition  epooû  still  near  the  Romanesaue 
period,  it  is  not  rare  to  meec  tnis  sort  of  anacnronisffi  in 
sculpture.  Noyon  and  .^enlis  offer  examples.  That  dépends  on 
*»hether  »ere  employad  at  tne  same  time  artists  of  aifferent 
aôes  to  sculpture  tne  naœerous  capitals  of  thèse  éraat  monam- 
ents;  some  still  belonged  to  the  old  iPomanesque  scnool,  ofchers 
*ere  younger  ani  follo^ed  tne  ne/!   mole.  Now  in  jïrance  men  Dav3 
alîfays  been  mclmeJ  to  prefer  novelty  to  tradition,  and  tne 
sculptures  mosfc  seen  ana  moet  important  /<?ere  elitrustei  t:.)  ar- 
tists belonéinf:  to  tûe  ne/?  sohool,  an:i  tno  -«orks  of  ûhe  oi^i 
sculpïiurs  ^are  assiôned  in  im   parts  of  tna  '3,-^11/10'?  Lîasi,  m 
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artist,  tiian  a  fixed  systeiB.  In  abaadoniag  ttie  Romanesque  tra- 
dition to  enter  into  the  commenced  pointad,.  epooH  at  tne  ena 
oî  the   12  tû  oentary,  in  tlie  proyinoes  of  tue  royal  domain, 
Champagne,  Picardy  and  Burgandy,  the  design  of  tûe  oapitals  is 
sabject  to  tue  fixed  iDode;  it  beoomes  logical  like  tne  gêner- 
ai principle  of  arcbitsctora^  Henceforth  tùe  impost  of  tiie  a 
arob  Bupported  by  the  capital  will  détermine  the  form  of  tbe 
abacus,  and  tûat  will  décide  the  design  of  the  capital»  Also 
note  again  thia  fact,  to  .^hich  ne   shall  frequently  return,  a 
and  jfbose  importance  we   oannot  too  strongly  emphasize;  in  po- 
inted  architecture,  the  vaalt  and  its  various  arches  impose 
on  the  loïfer  arcnitectarai  meabers,  the  supports,  their  nuiuber, 
tneir  places  and  their  farais  in  even  tne  ieast  détails. 

At  tûe  end  of  me  12  th  century  tne  capital  became  a  aieana 
of  conaraction,  like  ail  the  numerous  architectural  members; 
ifc  is  like  an  intelligent  enlargeaient  of  the  pier;  it  takes 
seriously  its  functions  as  a  support. 

In  Ile-ae-flrance  at  tne  end  of  tne  12  tn  century  las  freau- 
ently  aaopted  tne  oylindrical  column  as  a  pier,  not  only  aro- 
und  the  sanctuary  but  also  m  tns  naves,  perhaps  because  this 
form  is  that  lakin^,  the  laast  space,  interfères  *ith  passage 
less  than  any  other,  and  oest  snoiis  tne   différent  internai  p 
parts  of  tne  édifice.  But  tne  cylindrical  coluffin  of  à  nave  œ 
must  support: —  1,  t*o  arohivolts  of  the  oays^  2,  the  traasve- 
rse  arcn  and  the  two  diagonal  arches  of  ^ne  siie  aisle;  ^,  l 
tne  cluster  of  li&ile  snafts  risin^^  to  the  spnnémgs  of  the 
great  vaults.  Thèse  coœplicated  members  locersect  and  each  h 
bas  its  function,  requirin^  a  broad  bearing  on  whicn  tney  cm 
rest,  and  that  oould  not  be  rvitiin  tàe  horizontal  section  of 
the  oylinder,  the  circie,  or  even  m  the  square  m  ffhicn    that- 
circle  is  insoribed. 

At  tne  cathedral  of  Paris,  ï»hose  cnoir  ana  nave   are  support- 
ed  by  cylindrical  columnij^  x,ne   secûion  of  the  column  beiOr  a 
circle  ^ith  centre  at  A  {2é),  tne  beds  of  the  imposts  of  tne 
arohivolts  trace  the  horizontal  projection  B;  those  of  the 
transverse  arch  of  tne  3i:ie  aisle  and  of  Lns  t/ro  diagonal  arc  li- 
es the  projections  C  D;  finally  the  bases  of  tne  cluster  of 
iittle  coluirins  rising  to  the  éreat  vaults  nave  tne  pro.iectiai 
h;.  Tfhat  dia  Lhe  constructors  do?  They  siraply  trace-i  ihe  ibacu? 
of  the  capital  ricoorliiih'  to  lhe   square  F  ,-j  ■•;  [\  thaï  encloser, 
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aislô  of  tiie  last  cjaurcû.  ;fûatev8r  tûe  beaaty  of  ttîe  work  of 
tnese  soalpturea,  the  Romanesque  forai  rdmains  master,  even  at 
lue   end  of  tne  13  th  cantury;  it  5oes  aot  appear  tûat  tnis 
art  can  be  transformed. 

Tûe  arobitectare  like  tbe  Romanesque  aoalpture  of  tne  Rbine 
oannot  tnroi*  off  tiieir  Carlovingian  swaidliag  banda*  they  tarn 
in  tne  Bftaîe  circie  until  the  moiDent  ïiben  imported  Prenoii  arts 
coffie  to  take  their  places,  This  immobiiity  or  respect  for  tra- 
ditions, if  one  prefers,  exista  in  >îormandy,  thouéh  ifitn  iese 
force.  The  foroi  of  the  Norman  capital, ivithout  sensible  modifi- 
oation  in  tne  masses,  persists  antil  the  tinie  ifner  tne  ^rencïi 
style  invaies  tne  province  after  tne  conquest  Dy  Pniiip  Auéos t. 
Ttoe  si»|^ie  or-di7ided  cabical  capital  is  aiso  foun:i  in  that  p 
province;  it  is  often  decorated  by  paintinf^,  as  may  be  seen 
stiil  in  tne  charch  of  3,  Seor^e  of  3oscberviile  and  in  that 
of  the  abbey  of  Jumieées.  We  even  find  thèse  capitals  in  the 
Sarlovingian  parts  of  Prench  churcbes  of  the  i<ast.  The  crypt 
of  the  cûarcû  s.  Le^er  of  Soisscns  still  oàntains  a  painted 
cabical  capibal,  vere  remarkable,  and  tnat  appears  to  date  f 
froffi  the  10  tû  oentary.  We  ^ive  a  copy  of  it.  (25).  The  cm- 
aments  are  »nite  on  a  yellow  ochre  ^round.  The  intersection 
of  the  cube  /ritn  tne  spnere  is  tracer  by  a  iiéht,  notonea  aoa- 
Die  ime,  as  mdicated  by  the  profile  on  tns  axis  A  ,-,  .«rnicn 
ôives  tiiat  capital  a  peouliar  appearance.  inis  is  not  lùa   pure 
Rhenish  capital. 

Of  ail  the  différent  Romanesaue  styles,  ^hose  variety  la  i 
infinité,  and  wnose  most  promment  characteristics  aione  hâve 
been  traced,  a  sinéle  one  attainea  a  transfornriation  at  the  œ  d 
of  the  1?  th  centaryi  this  is  the  Preacc  style  properly  bo   c 
oâlled,  for  the  capitals  naturally  follo^y  the  pro^ramuie  of  t 
the  architecture.  (Arts.  Architecture,  Çathearale).  The  others 
ia^  along  in  the  old  paths,  are  lost  or  fall  mto  puérile  re- 
finemants.  We  are  then  ^oing  to  be  able  to  follow  atep  by  step 
the  successive  transformations  of  the  Prench  capital  ^ibhout 
digressions,  as  in  the  first  part  op  this  Article. 

As  fie   nave  sftown,  there  al-vays  existed  a  markeb  différence 
in  the  composition  of  the  Romanesque  capitals  belon^in^  to  i 
isolated  oylindrical  columns  of  considérable  diametar,  anJ  t 
the  capitals  of  little  coluninB,  or  of  en^a^ed  columns.  7et  Uiat. 
différence  is  rather  the  result  ol  a  natural  instinct  of  an 
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ribs  servin^  as  stems  for  the  an^le  crockets  and  scrolled  in 
order  to  présent  to  the  eye  a  stroager  mass, 

Por  every  artist  of  taste,  ifùatever  tne  scnool  te  ifûioù  he 
belongs,  there  is  work  *ortûy  to  serve  as  an  example,  as  mucû 
by  the   manner  in  ffùicfa  it  is  designed  as  by  its  exécution,  s 
sober,  rafined  and  monuiEental. 

Tùe  revrolution  yrrougiit  in  the   form  and  détails  of  tùe  oapi- 

tais  aboat  tùe  end  of  the  12  th  centary  in  the  royal  domain 

ana  the  adjoininë  provinces,  quickly  attained  its  entire  devsl- 

opœent,  as  »e  shall  soon  seej  it  *as  œade  less  rapidly  in  Bur~ 

éandy.  ^omanesaue  influence  perBistea  longer  tnere.  In  tne  e 

sastern  provinces,  on  tne  banks  of  tne  Pnine  anà  Moselle,  tû3 

Hûfflaaesaua  capital  ^as  decoratea  oy  aore  délicate  détails,  b 

capital 
but  retained  its  pniiJitiye  form.  fne  Rhenisn  '-Romanesque  is 

^ell  known,  it  is  a  portion  of  a  sphère  placed  on  an  astra^,ai 

and  intersectea  by  a  cube. 

ffi^.  2?  ^ill  dispanse  witn  lenétny  expianations  on  the  sab- 
ject  of  tûis  siûéalar  form,  tnat  one  finas  in  nearly  ail  Ser- 
iBany,  of  .rhich  traces  are  found  in  certain  édifices  of  the  Ij 
th  century  in  nortneast  Italy  an3  in  Lombardy.  Thèse  capitale 
oftjen  nave  their  flat  faces  aecoraced,  either  by  paintin^.s  or 
by  délicate  carvea  and  sli^htly  pro.iactiné  ornair.ants  like  a 
sort  of  énéravin^. 

Tn  tûe  12  bû  century,  ^nen  ail  .ircnilacLur.?!  profiles  assu- 

ined  éreater  delocacy,  tne  cubical  forœ  of  thèse  capitals  musL 
seem  rude;  then  thèse  great  capitals  ^ere  divided  into  four 
parts. if  sphères  together  intersected  by  a  cube  as  indicated 
in  Pii?,.  23;  '^hen  was  ornamented  eacû  of  tneir  parts,  that  for- 
med  a  sort  of  éroup  of  four  combined  capitals, 

The  nave  of  the  church  of  Rosneiai  near  Strasburs^,  /rhicn  da~ 
tes  from  tne  12  th  century,  éives  a  beautiful  example  ot   tais 
kmd  of  capital. (24).  It  is  évident  that  the  ornamentation  is 
merely  an  accessory  on  Rhenisn  capitals:  it  is  scarcely  aiore 
t.nat  a  scarcely  modeled  en^ravin^,  that.  aoes  not  œodify  the 
éeometrical  outline  of  tna  top  of  the  coluDon:  one  feeis  Byzan- 
tine influence,  for  if  lie  examines  tne  capitals  of  3.  Vitale 
of  Ravenne  and  of  .-•  Mark  of  Venice,  ne  jvill  recoénize  lo  th- 
èse édifices  most  of  tnese  capitals  belon^in^'  to  the  primiti- 
ve construction,  lecoratei  only  by  very  fiât  sculpture,  oarvc j 
or  aven  aometimas  ^ix,n   colored  iniays,  aa  m  tbe   nortû  siae 
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àit'ferent  ctiameters:  yet  ali  the   capitale  in  the  aame  course 
ara  of  eqiial  haigàt,  ^hatûarxitiie/  baioag  to  large   or  saail  c 
colamas.  Tba  bel!  of  the  capital  of  the   thia  oolumn  is  siirr- 
ouncâed  by  laavaa  little  reoarved  at  tûeir  eûis,  ihile  alraaiy 
tûe  capital  of  the  ttiioit  ooIquiû  bas  the   topa  of  its  Iôa7e3  s 
stronMly  recur^ei,  at  eaoh  eod  beiné  a  mass  large  eaoagû  to 
catcn  the  light,  thus  oausiag  to  predominate  in  the  midst  of 
tha  foliage  oertain  strongly  accanted  masses.  Tndeed  oa^tae 
great  oapitals  is  seen  to  de?elop  first  those  ends  of  leaves, 
*jQich  gradaaiiy  assuma  éraat  importance,  until  thay  represent 
thoaa  groups  or  Danohes  of  leaflets,  tûat  are  no»  tsraad  cro- 
ckets. 

Tûe  stron^  aquara  abacas  of  ^oaiaoesaue  oapitals  are  atiil  r 

retaiaei  in  tûe  architecture  of  tùe  12  ta  cantury,  supportin^ 
tne  impoats  of  arches  ^itn  bais  thamselvea  msoribad  in  right 

auéies,  compsiliné  tha  sculpturs  to  give  to  tûe  angèea  of  the 
capital  great  strength  to  not  ba  broken  uader  tûe  load.  Tness 
scroliad  ieaves  are  not  hoilo/fad  like  the  volutes  of  the  anti- 
que Oorintûian  capital,  *hich  support  nothinâ*  but  are  solid 

and  form  a  oorbei  necessary  for  strangtn.  TùaL  is  ^hy  ne   sse 
tiiase  recurvaa  ieaves  adoptea  at  first  on  im   érsat  capi';:ai3 
aupportin^  tna  principal  arches,  ^nile  -cney  io  no\>   seei  aeces- 
sary  on  the  more  slender  oapitals,  tnat  oniy  navs  to  support. 
pointea  arches.  ?or  the  sfcronéer  reason  a  very  éreai  ievelop- 
ment  is  éiven  to  une  angles  oî   the  capitais  of  isolatei  colu- 
mna  aupportiné  very  heavy  loads  and  irausf errins  thaï,  ^eii^ni 
î,o  a  conQpara&ivaly  alenaer  shaft. 

It  13  mucn  emphasizad  in  the  oapitals  ol  tûe  cylindrical 
columns  around  tûe  cnoir  of  cùarch  Sa  Denis,  altûough  there 
again  one  feels  the  influence  of  Hoinanesque  sculpture.  The 
daveiopment  is  complète  in  the  capitais  of  tûe  sanctuary  of 
tûe  ohurcû  of  3.  Lea..  of  Ksserent.  (21).  We  hâve  no  nesd  to  e 
amphasize  tûe  beauitiful  qualities  of  tûls  iast  sculpture,  nù- 
ich  sometiiBôs  Ias- afligh  deâree  of  refinement  ana  âtrength».  Tn 
tùis  example  are  no  confusion  and  no  experiirents.  Tne  an^ie.:; 
of  tûe  thick  abacus  are  po/^erfully  supported  oy  tûd  i^reat  cr- 
ocketa,  designed  with  mlinite  art;  between  therr  appears  tne 
ciroular  Dell  formin^,  the  basis  of  the  capital;  neada  of  aaui. - 
âl3  projectin^;  frooi  tûe  .iancxions  of  i*ûe  large  separatoci  loa- 
73S  occupy  and  iecorate  tne  mijaie  part,  fne  Ieaves  navc  l.io 
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tûe  oapitals  depositei  ia  tha  Museaia  at  Toaloase  and  saii  to 
coma  f  rom  .tàe:iOloiat3P  of  S.  Sarnin  (12  tJQ  centary)  are  ao 
ooaposed. 

We  éive  (59)  a  copy  of  ooe  of  tûea.  It  repreaeats  a  bear  h 
ûunt  in  tûe   midàle  of  a  scroll  of  eigiisite  tasta.  Ths  bear 
is  remarkably  imitated,  coatrapy  to  tùa  oastoin  of  tne  scuipt- 
ors  of  the  12  tii  oentupy,  wbo  aearly  alifays  j^ive  tbeir  animais 
a  oonveationai  form;  it  ia   saen  tbat  tùe  Ticinity  of  the  Pyr- 
énées nas  ailo«ed  the  artist  to  take  natara  as  a  fact»  As  for 
chs  capitals  of  tiie  oloiater  of  Moissao,  tney  represent  vari- 
oas  3ceae3,  f^ûose  iittle  figures  a«e/oarwaâ..iîitû  the  greatest 
deiicaoy,  or  oraaments  in  tne  style  of  xnoae  of  the  oapitals 
of  S.  Sernin.  (p'ig.  13). 

Bat  in  tûa  siatnern  proiinoes  tna  schooi  of  souiptora,  tliat 
aai  attained  aaon  rare  akili  in  tne  12  th  oentary,  bacaaie  ex- 
tinot  durmé  tne  ^ars  of  che  âlbii^enses,  aod  Me   mast  retarn 
to  tbe  Nortb  to  find  the  tranaition  from  the  Romanesque  capi- 
tal %o   tùe  capital  belonéin^  to  tne  pointiai  style,  Tûat  trans- 
formation follo«rs  stap  by  step  that  of  tùe  architsotare;  even 
becauaa  of  that,  ic  is  very  mteresting  to  stady.  In  tne  nor- 
thern  provinces,  and  particaiarly  in  the  royal  doiBain,  soaip- 
tare  in  tùe  12  tn  century  had  reacned  a  perfection  of  exécut- 
ion scarcely  inferior  to   the  southern  scûools.  Yet   in  tha  oap- 
itals 01  that  epocn  ani  belon^iné  to  tne  édifices  of  thoss  p 
provinces,  figures  are  rare  and  ornamantation  dominâtes,  dj^.- 
oaed  of  foiiage  or  scrolls.  The  influence  of  ths  antique  Cor- 
mthian  capital  oftea  aiakes  itsalf  felt,  but  it  is  already  s 
subjected  to  spécial  forma!  it  is  rather  a  œemory  than  an  im- 
itation. Tùa  artist  adopta  tùe  outiine  and  certain  arrangeme- 
ents  of  the  masses,  that  appeartain  to  it;  he  does  not  exper- 
iment  but  nas  found  a  type,  to  which  he  becomes  more  and  more 
subjeot  till  tne  time,  «hen  he  will  completely  abandon  tne  i=i 
iast  traoeea  of  Romanesque  art.  Tne  transition  from  the  Roma- 
nesque capital,  more  or  less  faithfully  inspired  by  antique 
tradition,  to  tne  capital  belon^iné  to  pointed  art,  may  be 
observed  in  a  ^reat  number  of  édifices  crected  iarin^  the  fir- 
3t  naïf  of  the  12  tn  century. 

We  will  take  aa  an  example  la  tne  church  ..'«  Madeleine  of  3 
Chatsaadun  (20),  amoa^  niany  othera  analof^ous.  Tne  piers  dÎ    ui 
tns  nava  of  tnat  ohuroh  (north  siae)  nave  enéaâed  coiamns  of 
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of  damasoeniag.  The  oûiirca  ?•  Sernin  oï   Touioasôsappiias  ceau- 
tifui  speciaens  of  tûase,  exacuted  *itii  rare  perfaotion» 

Hère  (18)  is  one   of  those  capitals.îa  tùe  same  ffionaaieat  are 
otûers,  tûat  ^ive  oûly  a  sketch  of  this  rich  ornafflantatioa; 
3ome   are  plaoei  on  the  oylindricai  ooiamas  of  the  aanctuary 
anl  are  quits  faithful  copies  of  RomaBixxix  3apitals,  copies 
ùowever  in  »hîcû  one  finds  a  style,  taste  and  parity  of  exéc- 
ution, that  Fonder  theae  aoalptarea  aaperior  to  the  capltais 
of  the  late  empire. 

Il   is  a  fact  tnac  *e  nouât  mention,  for  it  is  peculiar  to  t 

the  charch  3.  Sernin  as  .^eli  as  to  certain  --«oathern  churohes 

oï   tne  12  tft  cenfcury,  that  m  tne  mceriors  of  thèse  édifices 

the  capitale  are  only  decorated  by  ieaves  (fitn  rare  exceptions, 

wûiie  tûoae  dacorating  tha  portais  on  tne  exterior  are  almost 

ail  co7ered  by  le^eadary  or  symbolical  figures  or  ecceatric 

animais.  Tne  colamns  of  tne  portai  opening  at  the  end  of  the 

aoath  transept  of  churcn  S.  .Sernin  are  surmounted  ùy   capitals 

on  ffhioh  are  represented  tne  personification  of  the  vices  and 

their  munishment.  Tne  portai  of  tne  nave  on  the  saœe  side  re- 

yisiiation, 
produces  on  its  capitals  the  annunoiation,  massacre  of  the  in - 

Qoceats,  etc.  Tma  method  of  represenuin^  scènes  from  the  Old 

and  ^ew  îestanîents  on  tne  capitals  of  portais  is  geaerally  a 

ado|)teà  m  tne  t2  th  century,  not  only  m  'une  Sou  on,  djt,  also 

m  soiDô  of  oar  cnurcnea  la  uns  ^Jorxn.  Tne  royal  poroal  of  hïm 

cathearai  of  Cnartres,  for  exaaiple,  devaiops  on  il3  capitals 

a  sérias  of  sacred  scènes,  that  follo.^  eacn  otner  and  forni  a 

Kina  of  frieze  coveriné  the  recesses  proiuceci  by  lue  arranéai, - 

ent  of  the  columns,  stepped  benma  eacn  oLner. 

3at  particalarly  in  the  cloisters  in  tne  12  th  century,  tiîB 

capitals  are  coverei  by  scènes  taken  frsm  sacred  nistory  or 

the  legends  of  the  saints.  The  cloistera  of  S.  Trophinae  of  A 

Arles,  Moissao,  .^Ine,  are  especially  rich  in  représentations 

of  this  kind,  as  »ell  as  the  admirable  cloisters  of  tns  cnur- 

ches  of  Toulouse  ani  Avignon,  no-r  destroyed.  The  muséums  of 

linose  oities  still  conDam  some  of  tnose  fragments  of  Lne  ^r- 

eatest  beauty  aod  incomparable  refmement  in  exacjtioa.  Tne 

capitals  of  tha  romanesque  cloisters  are  nearly  ail  double' 

tne  columns  sapportmc^  the  arcades  of  the  ^aiierias  are  tïfin; 

a 
and  in  that  casa  tnese  capitals  not  only  H'Ava  sculptar^J  fri- 
eze supporte!  by  a  ro/«?  of  ieavas  anov?  eacn  a?. tra^-lvil  .>  'orne  jf 


an  arrangementof  tùe  little  columne  aatireiy  Romanesque  caaai - 
ne,  tne  adoption  of  the  Romanesaue  capital  io  wniah  tûe  antiqaa 
traditions  are  ao   longer  apparent. 

rVe  rapeat  tûat  durin^  tûe  second  haif  ot  tûe  ly  tn  oeatury 
tfaea«.^clif ferent  iaflusnoes  aotsd  at  Lanéres.  Bat  it  ^raa  neoes- 
aary  for  this  tradition  of  tbe  antiqaa  t'opm  to  be  very  stpoag 
in  tnat  ooantry,  since  darin^  the  last  years  of  the  12  th  or 
the  first  of  the  13  th  centary,  '*hen  the  aave  of  tne  cathedra  1 
was  oonstpuotied,  retainin^  the  antique  pilasters  ea^aged  in 
cne  piera,  one  still  seea  in  tûe  composixion  of  tûa  oapitals 
of  toese  piiasfcera  the  Oorinthian  arranôagent  retained  m  c$p- 
tain  détails  and  ornamenta  beionéiné  to  tne  most  Deaatifal  a 
and  moat  cnaracteristio  scaipture  of  tne  first  pointed  period. 

Phaa  ne   fina  (in)  m  tne  sanae  capital  in  mas  the  divisions 
ûf  uhe  leavss  in  the  Corinthian  bell,  the  remains  of  the  vol- 
utes «itn  tneir  scpolis  and  rings,  tney  the  recarves  ana  a  b 
beautifal  crocket  frankly  belonginé  to  the  sculpture  of  tne 
first  yeara  of  the  13  tn  cantury. 

Another  capital  from  the  saœe  nave  <?itû  a  stronger  but  still 
persistent  niaiBory  of  the  Oorinthian  capital,  présents  détails, 
that  althougn  very  sin^alar,  are  imprassed  «itû  the  style  of 
tne  first  years  of  the  13  th  century;  on  tni  capital  tne  re- 
ourved  leaves  cover  the  human  neads.(l7)- 

Bur^undy  présents  to  us  some  other  exampies  oï   capiGais  of 
tnat  epoch  deoorated  by  heads  as  crockets;  ne   ftave  seen  one 
in  a  iittie  church  of  3.  .'^abine  oet^een  .^.  Tniebaat  and  Arnay- 
le-Duo.  Noraiandy  and  i^aine  aiso  possess  a  very  éreat  number 
of  them,  but  of  an  earlier  date. 

Any  other  epooh  of  our  architeoture  does  not  furnian  sach  a 
^reat  qaantity  of  capitals  of  varied  forais  and  détails  as  the 
12  th  oeatury-  At  no  epooh  also.  the  sculpture  of  this  impor- 
tant œenaber  of  the  column  ^as  executed  «ïitû  no  greater  love. 
We  oan  ioaiy  éive  soaie  weli  oharacterized  types  in  sfflall  num- 
oer,  wûile  attemptiné  to  olaasify  them  nuethodically- 

-ince  »e  are  at  the  interprétation  aiora  or  lS3s  exact  of 
antique  forna,  ne   cannot  pass  over  in  silence  thèse  capitals 
froiB  thô  banks  of  the  upper  Garonne,  tnat,  bave  a  very  défini- 
te  appearanca,  and  that  while  retaioinî^  neariy  the  masses  of 
the  Oorintnian  capital,  sabdivide  Lhe  éreat  leavea  intG  ^race- 
faL  leaflafcs  enclosed  m  jorolis  near  eacû  ouher  iike  a  sjrl 
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to  oapitals  daring  tha  12  th  centary,  as  sijown  by  ?ig.  14, 
peprodaaéag  JiDoapital  of  tiie  old  Roaaaesque  oioiater  of  tiie 
abbey  of  Vezelay,  It  is  unnecessary  to  reoognize,  that  ewen 
in  provinces  ifliere  Gallo-Roman  tradition  periita,  eepecially 
becaase  of  tùe  vioiaity  of  antique  fragaients  ooverîng  the  soil, 
tâat  iaflaenoe  affecte  only  oapitals  ^laoed  on  oyiiadrioal  ool- 
aurns  like  tbe  aotiqae  oolamna,  and  on  pilastars  arranged  like 
antique  pilasters*  On  engagea  colamns,  those  at  angles  and  1 
little  colaaae,  the  Romanesque  capital  takes  ita  place,  as  if 
thèse  kinds  of  supports  belonged  exclusively  to  tuât  style  a 
and  oould  adœit  no  mixture.  That  is  very  visible  in  the  oath- 
edpai  of  uaagres. 

Xcte  i.  p.  ^95.  tV.la  ccp\to\  \,b  IV.e  ow\v(  one  ot  t\\\«  c\o\,8- 

ter  pTeB«,r\3ftà  Vx\\oct.  \t  \.b  àeçoaxted  Xn  tt\e  muaeu»  ot  t\ve  c\\ - 
urcVv,  oxvà  reproduceà  Vn  X\\z    ive^  cotvatTuc\\.oxv  ot  t>\e  c\.o\,ft\er, 
That  monument  présents  m  tne  interior  and  on  tûe  extarior 
only  the  cylindrical  coIuœhs  of  the  oûoir,  that  ne   hâve  jast 
[Dsntioned,  and  pilasters,  The  oapitals  of  thèse  coluœns  and 
pilasters  recall  more  or  less  faithfully  the  sculpture  ana  œ 
composition  of  Roman  Ooriathian  capitals.  But  the  triforium 
of  tne  choir  présents  a  séries  of  arcades  separatea  by  littia 
coupled  columns»  Thèse  little  coianins  are  surmountad  by  twin 
capitals  forœin^  the  imposts  of  the  little  arcnivolts.  That 
xs^an  arrangement  entirely  Romanesque,  noîf  thèse  t»ia  capitals 
of  couplad  little  columns  mostly  hâve  a  cûaracter  forai^n  to 
the  antique  arts;  this  may  be  judéed  by  the  example  givey  nere. 
(15)-  The  i»all  supportin^  the  triforium  of  tne  choir  of  the 
cathedral  of  Langres  is  thick;  to  support  it  without  havin^ 
columns  of  ^reat  miameter,  tùe  arohiteci"»  nad  to  space  apart 
tûe  little  coiuirins  accorom?'  te  ihe  section  of  the  ivall;  des- 
irin^  also  tiuit  tue   iHÏD   capitals  should  be  made  of  a  single 
stane,  so  as  no;,  to  éivea  too  aiiich  séparation  to  ai3  columns, 
û6  has  reanitsd  them  by  a  ^reat  lion' s  haad,  as  sho^n  by  oiir 

L    X  ^  lA  X.  s«*  • 

An  analo^ous  procédure  sfas  folio/red  in  outtifi.f?  tne  t»in  ba- 
sas of  tnese  little  columns,  that  are  also  saparate  m  a  siog- 
ia  biock  of  ston8,(Arfc.  Base,  Pip.  19).  Thus  on  the  ona  hani 
fie   sea  the  primitive  form  of  tne  colaran  or  of  antique  pilaafcer 
oausm^,  tha  rétention  at  Lanôres  of  the  forai  apd  composition 
of  the  Corinthian  capital;  and  on  the  other  ths  adoption  of. 
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ffe  ha7e  atatad  litîat  after  Merovingian  tiaes,  the   oapitals 
lireotiy  support  tûe  imposts  of  arcbes  and  ace  no  loo^er  das- 
tined  to  aapport  lintels,  as  in  the  antique  Greek  and  Roman 
arcniteoture.  Bat  to  this  raie  tfiere  are  exceptions,  hoieyer 
gênerai  it  may  be. 

In  tûe  central  profinoes,  Auvergne,  Poitou  and  Aguitain^; 
from  the   11  th  oeatury  one  frequently  meets  ifith  coluŒfls  tak- 
ing  tue  place  of  buttresses  on  tne  external  sralls  of  apses  or 
oircular  ohapeXs.C Art.  Ctiapellej  Piga.  27,  34).  Tûe  capitala 
tùen  directly  support  the  cornice  under  tûe  roof,  tûe  interv- 
ais betifsen  tûese  oapitals  beiag  relieved  by  corbels,  Beauti- 
ful  exaaples  of  thèse  capitals  are  found  around  the  apses  of 
the  cûuûcres  of  Issoire,  3.  Nectaire,  Gùaaiailleres,  Notre  Daiae-- 
da-Port  ât  Clermont  (13),  *hich  aate  from  tûe  11  tû  oenturpr; 
ife  shall  find  them  also  at  Mas-d' Agenais,  on  tûe  banks  of  tûe 
3aronne,  at  3.  Sernin  of  Toulouse,  tûe  catûedral  of  Agen,  and 
even  at  tûe  3.  Papoul  on  the  borders  of  Roussillon.  Tn  that 
case  tûe  cornice  is  merely  a  simple  slab  destinea  to  receive 
the  first  slabs  of  the  roof  and  to  protect  the  walls  by  its 
projection.  The  antique  influence  is  still  felt  in  the  capit- 
al (Pig.  13)  of  one  of  the  chapels  of  Motre  Dame-du-Port;  but 
thèse  réminiscences  are  little  common,  ana  the  capitals  belan ^- 
mg  to  this  style  and  to  the  architecture  of  tûe  11  th  and  12 
th  centuries  in  Lûese  provinces  nave  an  original  character. 

To  meet  again  *it  tûeaé  capitals  in  wnose  cooiposition  Gallo-- 
Poman  traditions  nave  great  influence  until  the  begmning  of 
the  13  th  century,  it  is  necessary  to  go  mto  certain  locali- 
ties  of  the  Sast  and  West,  to  Aatun,  ^angres,  along  ths  Saône 
aad  Rhône.  Tûe  oapitals  of  the  cylindrical  columns  of  tûe  sa- 
nctaary  of  the  catûedral  of  r.angres,  whicn  date  from  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  12  th  century,  are  eviaently  imitated  frcm  the 
Gallo-Roiaan  Corinthian  capitals:  one  even  finds  there  the  ma- 
king  of  the  sculpture,  the  numerous  drill  ûoles  maie  to  indic™ 
ate  the  séparation  of  the  members  of  the  leaves,  the  toothea 
outlines  of  the  leaves,  volutes,  scrolls,  etc.,  the  curvilin- 
ear  abacus  with  its  four  flowers  and  tne  Gorintaiau  bell.  Fz^- 
ouantly  beside  thèse  capitals  iniitated  from  antiquity  tûe  spé- 
cial taste  of  the  apooh  appeared,  and  tne  Corinthian  foliage 
is  replaced  by  figures,  as  at  the  oathedral  of  Aulun,  by  mt- 
erlacin^s  or  rosettes,  a  kiad  of  Gmament  frequently  adgpteJ 
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suoii  oapitals  iq  provinces  favored  by  nature  of  tHe  materials, 
that  may  pass  for  a  work  desilined  to  be  aeen  cloaely  as  if  "t*t^ 
jrere  furnitare.  gxaiBples  abound;  ne   siiall  ohoose  one  among  ail 
taken  from  tùe  ruins  of  tùe  oùurofi  of  Deols  near  Cbateauroox. 
(l).  This  capital  is  lorr,  ooœpared  nith  tûose  of  Bargandy  of 
tûe  «ame  epoob;  its  abaous  is  tijin  and  projeota  little,  the 
ornaments  beinj^  exeoated  tfitii  remarkable  delicaoy;  it  présen- 
ts a  singalar  combination  of  meo  and  anioials,  that  one  finds 
30  frequently  in  tûe  provinces  adjoining  tfae  Loire  and  even 
in  AQéoamois.  Tt\ia  is  no  lonéer  the  iœpoain^  art  of  Burgandy, 
tfie  Dold  oatlmea  of  the   porob  of  Vezelay,  oontemporanepl  ni- 
th  tne  charcû  of  Deols.  Tne  sculpture  is  not  undercut  but  is 
naoû  iBodeled;  antiaue  traditions  do  nofc  saem  to  nave  dominatea 
uûe  artist,  «no  seems  rather  imspired  by  the  designs  of  fabri- 
03,  ivories  and  jefels  brought  froai  tne  f^^ast  so  éreatly  prizea 
in  tna  1?   ta   century.  (Art,  Sculpture). 

But  it  is  particuiarly  in  tiie  soutJQern  provinces  comprised 
between  the  Saronna,  tne  Loire  and  the  sea,  tûat  from  tûe  11 
th   century  the  capitals  are  oovered  by  animais  treated  witfa 
rare  energy,  siœply  modeied,  .fith  a   stranpe  cnaracter  fail  ot 
style.  One  lili  judge  by  bhe  exaniple  given.Cl?)  taken  from  a 
capital  of  tûe  porch  of  tne  churcû  of  Moissac.  (Partly  of  tûe 
11  tû  century).  Tûis  sculpture  is  designed  sTitû  vigor.  eut  jn 
a  hard  atone  by  a  skilful  oand,  but  is  not  ifitnout  refineinent; 
the  clearneas  of  tûe  composition,  tûe  free  arrangement  of  tbt 
masees,  do  not  exclude  delicacy  of  aetails,  as  our  engraving 
shows  as  fflucfi  as  possible.  The  junctions  and  movements  of  th- 
ose  fantastic  lions  having  one  head  and  two  bodies  are  true; 
well  anderstood  in  the  sensé  of  monaaiental  décoration;  tûe 
sculpture  projects  little  in  order  to  not  injure  tûe  contour 
of  the  capital,  »hose  form  is  squiat,  like  lâhôsètiof  «ail  capit- 
als of  great  coluœns.  For  from  tûe  Romanesque  epoch  a  fact 
is  to  be  noted,  that  the  neight  of  courses  deterœining  tne 
neight  of  the  capital,  it  résulte  that  in  some  édifices  tûe 
oapitals  of  tfae  great  columne  are  low,  ifide  and  stumpy,  »hile 
thoee  of  the  little  oolumns  are  slender  and  ûigh.  Tt  is  anna- 
cessary  to  believe,  that  tûis  principle  i3  adopfced  m  absolute 
fasnion,  but  it  al»ays  has  an  influence  on  the  proportions  of 
oapitals,  «hich  are  more  elongated  m  proportion  to  tne  iiaon- 
eter  of  tûe  oolumns,  the  smaller  thèse  are. 
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iateriors  of  tûe  monuŒeûts  were  numarous  spaoea  to  fili,  des- 
tmeâ  to  aiitract  attention  and  inatruot.  tna  raaltiitaii.  TA'^  g 
oapitals  witfa  figures  essentially  belong  to  Pomanesaue  arotii- 
tecture,  partioularly  in  tùe  provinces  distant  from  Tle-de- 
çiPanoe.  Tiiey  persiet  until  aboat  ttie  end  of  tne  12  tb  century 
in  Poitou,  Berry,  BuPiandy,  Aquitaine  and  Auvergne,  wiïile  fo- 
liacé and  interlacin^s  are  adopted  by  préférence  in  the  prov- 
inces dépendent  on  tne  royal  doœain.  We  only  find  tûose  éreat 
capitais  with  a  very  projecting  abacus  and  broad  aculpture  at 
Vezelay,  and  in  the  vilinity  of  tnat  oelebrated  abbey,  Slseu- 
nere  durin^  tne  11  tn  and  12  tb  centuries  tbey  are  more  squat, 
projecting  less  from  tùa  coluian,  lower  and  are  not  croîined  cy 
an  enormou  abacus  »fitb  sucn  monuaental  effect.  At  Vezelay  the 
oapitâls  of  tûe  en^a^ed  oolumns  of  the  aide  aisles  hâve  a  ùei - 
^ht,  includin^  the  abaous,  of  one  quarter  of  the  height  of  t 
the  shaft,  -rhile  generally  in  Auvergne  and  Berry,  they  hâve 
scarcely  the  fifth  or  aixth  of  the  height  of  the  shalt.  In 
Normandy,  Maine,  Anjou  and  Poitou,  they  are  still  lo»er  *ith 
regard  to  tne  length  of  the  column. 

The  dimensions  of  ^he   materials  empioyed  *ere  loi    sûrr.ethint" 
in  thèse  differencea  of  proportions.  Tn  Burèundy  the  layers 
of  stone  are  thiok,  and  hâve  al/rays  been  quamed  in  Dlooka 
of  great  dimensions,  /vnile  in  the  provinces  just  aientioned, 
froffi  time  iDomemmorial  stone  ifas  taken  from  beds  of  small  tni™ 
ckness.  Now  during  tne  Romanesque  period,  oapitâls  are  aliiays 
oarved  in  tne  neignt  of  a  course;  a  bed  joint  never  divides 
them  into  two  courses.  îhe  capitais  being  eut  and  finished  b 
before  setting,  like  ail  architectural  iDembers,  it  would  nave 
been  impossible  to  harmonize  sculptures  made  on  tifo  stones. 
Tt  *as  only  later,  that  the  capitais  .fere  composed  of  c»o  or 
three  courses,  and  *e  shail  see  how  the  stonecutters  proceeded 
to  assemble  thèse  différent  biooks  finished  on  the  yard.  Tt 
is  unnacessary  to  state,  that  if  the  height  of  the  limestooe 
beds  influenced  the  proportions  liiven  to  the  capitais,  the  a 
quality  of  the  stone  durinfî  the  entire  Renaissance  period  came 
to  tne  aid  of  tne  sculptur,  if  fine-grained  and  compact,  bun 
mjured  his  work  if  coarse  and  porous.  Where  tne  materials  a 
allowed  graat  dslicacy  in  carvin^,  tne  capitais  are  soulpturaJ 
with  rare  perfectioo;  they  are  ooyered  *itfe  détails  scarcely 
vi«ii^|L0  at  the  distance  at  whicb  they  are  placed.  Tnere  are 
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Soma  repreaent  sceaas  from  tùe  Qld  festaineat;  for  example  tiie  ■ 
blesaing  of  Jaoob,  the   death  of  Absaloœ,  David  and  Goliath, 
Mosôs  daaoaadifl^  from  3inai,(S).  Tûia  oapital  13  one  of  tbose 
treated  with  most  energy;  its  abaous  is  deoorated  by  lar^e  b 
buttoas  with  borders.  that  reoall  tije  antique  eg^a,  The  démon 
8scap93  from  the  moath  of  tha  golden  ox  at  the  right  of  Mosss, 
and  a  man  bringa  a  kid  for  saorifica  to  tne  idol  and  seess  a 
amazed,  The  gestures  are  good,  properly  felt  and  stpongly  ac- 
oantad,  the  figure  of  tne  damon  has  a  wild  energy  not  fanting 
in  style.  In  brief,  if  the  détails  of  thèse  aculptures  are  of- 
ten  barbarous,  one  can  never  reproaoh  theœ  nith  yalgarity.  In 
thèse  coiEpositions  is  always  soaathiûg  grand,  tme  and  dramat- 
ic,  that  captures  tne  attention  and  oauaas  thought»  Uslûj   of 
fcùese  oapitals  reprasant  parables;  tne  bad  rien  man,  tûe  prod- 
igai  son,  iegends,  that  of  Gain  kiiled  by  his  son  Tubal,  and 
of  S.  &'>astache;  scènes  from  the  iives  of  3.  Antaiae  and  of  S. 
BenedioL;  then  the  vioes  and  thair  panishment  (the  devii  plays 
a  éreat  part  in  tnese  compositions);  the  labors  of  the  year; 
tha  i^rindiné  of  grain,  tha  viatage,  etc.;  odd  animais  taken  f 
froffi  tne  animal  books  (9);  lioas  and  birda  back  to  back  or  f 
faoing  in  the  midst  of  tha  foliage.  Ail  thèse  ornaaents  and 
figures  are  coilected  on  the  same  surface,  composad  of  a  rev- 
ersed  frastum  of  a  cône  iatersaoted  by  a  cube  éiving  in  hori- 
zontal projection  the  trace  -  and  in  vertical  projection  tne 
trace  3.(10).  The  astragal  always  contmaes  at  tha  base,  and 
the  second  projeoting  abacus  is  taken  in  anothar  course;  bes- 
ides  ail  tne  abaoaaas  are  variai  in  profile  or  décoration.  If 
thèse  capitale  ^ith  figures  in  tne  nave  of  Vezelay  are  in  a 
rafchar  ifild  styxe,  not  so  are  tiïose  composad  only  of  foliage; 
the  latter  hâve  a  purity  of  exécution  and  incomparable  beauty. 
Bat  it  la  especially  during  the  12  th  cantury,  that  tne  sc- 
ulpture of  oapitals  attains  singular  perfection.  Their  funct- 
ion  is  henoôforth  deoided,  auptorts  before  being  ornaments, 
tnay  retain  that  dominant  for»  fhile  covering  themselvas  with 
tna  riobest,  most  délicate  and  variea  ornamentation.  Por  a  1 
long  tiœe  alraady  it  ùad  been  admitted,  that  tha  cap 3 tais  of 
tne  sama  monument  must  ail  ba  varied,  *hiie  constructed  ^ithin 
a  uniform  oatline;  for  tna  rculptors  tnere  »as  an  opportunity 
for  excelling  each  othar.  for  éiviné  proofs  of  talent  m  com- 
position, rafinement  of  exécution,  patience  anj  care.  Tn  ihe 
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lesigned  to  falfil  a  ne*  anct  uaefal  fanction.  Tnat  is  partio- 
ularly  apparent  ia  the  edifioes  of  Auvergna, Nivernais  ani 
Sargaady,  ^hiob  date  frois  that  epooh.  In  those  provlnoes  tbe 
arobivolts  presoQt  a  sqaare  ssotion»  tliat  reqalres  a  «solld 
poiot  of  support;  tne  capital  is  tâeii  faraislied  Mïih   a  doable 
abaoaa,  tûe  first  belongiag  to  tûe  same  ooarse  as  tlie  capital, 
and  tùe  second  foraing  a  projeoting  slab;  no»  tnis  first  aba- 
0U8  oooiprisea  eiaotly  the   surface  given  by  tbe  iœpost, 

Pié.  6,  oopiad  from  oae  of  the  capitale  aroand  tfae  oiioir  of 
cbaroh  3.  gtienne  of  Nevera  (second  naïf  of  11  tb  oentury), 
iiill  illaatrate  the  aseful  rôle  of  tne  Romanesque  capital. 

In  Ile-de-France  and  Normandy,  indécision  lasted  lonéer;  t 
tas  arohivoltis  frequently  nave  large  rounds,  are  meagre,  ani 
do  noi  frankly  rest  on  tne  projection  of  tûe  capit.l.  Tnat  is 
apparent  m  tbe  nave  of  the  catheirai  of  Kvreux,  fnere  sonie 
piers  of  the  11  th  century  hâve  retained  their  oapitals  and 
primitive  archivolta,  and  présent  to  us  an  arrangement  repro- 
daced  nere.  (7)« 

It  13  al^ays  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  monastic  centres, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  study  Romanesque  architecture,  for  it 
there  de^^elops  fith  most  vigor  and  freedooD.In  Burgundy  the  o 
ordar  of  Glany  forma  a  aoèpoi  in  the  11  tn  cantury  comparable 
to  so  other,  it  is  then  from  it  we  shall  demand  the  most  beaa- 
tifui  examples  of  thi  !  epoch.  Thxs  is  at  Vezelay,  since  the 
fflothar  charch  of  Oluay  is  no»  destroyed,  The  nave  of  the  cha- 
rch  o.  Madeleine  of  Vezelay  présents  a  séries  of  94  capitals 
deoorated  by  ornaments  ana  figures;  tneir  countours,  proport- 
ions  and  the  monumental  mode  of  treating  the  sculpture  are  a 
rioh  subjeot  of  studiea  to  wnich  one  always  returns  after  na- 
ving  examined  other  eaificea  of  the  same  time.  Among  thèse  c 
capitals  are  noteà  some  around  the  transepts,  tnat  belong  to 
an  earlier  epocn  and  *ere  raplaoed  in  tne  construction  of  tne 
nave  at  the  end  of  tne  11  tn  century.  It  aoes  not  appear  thaiL 
the  maater  of  tne  nork   folloïfed  a  mathodical  order  in  cla^si- 
fying  tnase  oapitals;  being  ail  eut  and  aculpfcurea  in  oûs  same 
manner,  as  usaal  before  sefctinP.,  it  is  probable  tnat  tûe  aati.- 
ers  piaced  and  fixed  theai  «ithout  folloivinfi  any  order,  bat  .i 
just  as  they  left  tne  nanir  of  iae   soulpturs.  i-esidea  lae    f'jj  - 
iage  capitals  without  signification,  thers  la  â  r;reat  nuTiber 
among  tûem  fith  fi^^ares,  **nicn  it  is  aifiicaii  for  a3  io   ox^^^ain, 
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Tbe  crypt  of  ohurch  ?.  gtieaae  of  Auxerre  présents  theae  t 
tno   exaœples,  that  date  froin  the  same  epooh.(9  th  or  10  th  c- 
oentary). 

Pig.  4  bis  is  the  prespeotive  of  the   piaa  4,  and  Pig.  5  is 
tûe  capital  of  tiie  iaolateâ  oolaan.  It  is  seen  tiiat  if  tbe  c 
capital  of  tiae  angle  colann  beats  an  impost  projeoting  beyoni 
tûe  face  of  the  oolaian,  it  ia  not  yet  the  saae  for  tbe  detach- 
ed  oolaan.  Tbere  tbe  o«iiital8,  Pigg.3,  4  bis  and  5.sbo;f  ûoîf  t 
the  Carlovingian  soalptara  interprétai  tbe  foliage  of  tbe  Bo- 
maa  capital;  soae  not  kno.fing  bo»  to  réserve  and  disengags  in 
tbe  Btone  the  baok  of  tbe  leaf  placed  it  m  outline,  as  if  f 
fastened  on  tha  bail;  othera  oontented  tbemaelves  srith  some 
èroovea  eut  lan-shaped  to  isiitate  the  ribs  and  holloifs  of  ths 
Roman  foliage.  Tbase  primitive  arfcists  ûoiever,  somatimes  at- 
teojpted  to  abandon  antique  tradition,  and  already  from  tbe 
10  th  oentary  eut  figures  on  tne  bells  of  their  oapitals,  or 
forma  ïfhoae  origin  coald  be  disoovered  lith  diff ioulty,  lioes  , 
zigzags  and  rude  faces,  also  fraquently  oontented  themaelvea 
witb  paneling  them.  But  ^e   do  not  ^isù  to  weary  our  readars  ty 
reproduotions  of  tnese  primary  and  formless  attemptâ,  ^hicn 
oaly  attract  curiosity;  ad   shall  arrive  at  the  11  th  century, 
an  epooh  during  »hich  the  form  of  tne  capitala,  their  function, 
and  their  sculpture  oan  be  perfactly  defmad. 

It  is  first  neoeasary  for  as  froiB  tnat  epooh  to  aistinguish 
tha  capitals  of  isolated  oylindrical  and  engaaad  coluina. 

In  ûJUarohea  tha  oylindrical.  colamna  ara  asually  reserved  to 
around  the  aanctuaries;  everywhere  aise  the  oolumn  is  engaged 
in  a  pier,  pilaster  or  «fall,  for  at  least  one  tûird.  The  fanc- 
tion  of  tha  angaged  column  being  in  the  interior  of  monuments 
to  support  an  aroùivolt,  and  its  diametar  rarely  exceeding  1.1 
to  1.3  ft.  (art.  Colonne),  it  «as  necessary  to  enlaréa  the  cap- 
ital very  considérable  to  reçoive  the  bed  of  the  impost  of  t 
that  archivolt,  which  must  sastain  a  thick  wall,  or  at  least 
a  buttress.  prom  the  moment  that  the  System  of  construction 
of  Romanesque  vaalts  fas  adopted,  tha  capital  was  no  longer 
a  mare  ornament,  it  entereè  into  tbe  construction  as  one  of 
the  most  important  parbs,  sinoe  it  b^came  the  bearing,  tbe  s 
starting  point  of  tha  vaults. ( Arts.  Construction,  Pile).  Then 
after  thèse  experiments  and  rade  attsmpts  of  arohiteota  and 
saulptups,  ne   saa  abraptly  in  tha  11  tû  century  tûe  capitai 
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the  Parthenon,  trie  cauBcd  the  architra-^e  to  project  bayoad  tihe 
face  of  the  colaain  as  indioatecl  by  Pi^,  2.  The  fanotion  of  t 
ttie  capital  is  well  marked  tbere;  it  is  a  oorbelling  placed 
on  tne  cylindrical  shaft  of  the  oolamn  to  ^ive  a  wide  bearing 
for  the  lintel.  Thèse  refioements  escaped  the  Romans,  they  s 
BAff   in  the  capital  only  a  simple  ornaiaent,  and  did  not  profit 
by  its  enlargement  to  support  a  àiatel  îfider  than  the  apper 
diameter  of  the  shaft  of  the  column. 

prom  the  earliest  tome  of  the  middle  a^es  the  entablatare 
entireiy  disappaared,  to  reappear  only  in  the  if  th  oantury, 
ani  the  capital  fitn  its  abaous  bore  une  archivolt  ^ithoot 
an  intermediary.  Tneo  the  capital  takes  a  useful  pari;  froai 
tns  cylmaer  ii  oasses  to  tha  square  by  a   oorbr-illin?^,  nni  ra- ~ 
eivea  xhe  irrpoFt  of  the  arch;  thÎE  rois  it  retained  untii  the 
epoch  of  ths  ^anaiSo'ince.  Yet  antii  tne  11  th  cantary  m  seb- 
tiné  the  impost  of  an  arch  on  the  abacas  of  the  capital,  inen 
dared  not  alufays  to  profit  by  the  enlar^iemanx  produced  Dy  the 
projection  of  tnis  abacas,  and  the  bed  of  the  iscpost  .tas  kept 
07er  the  face  of  tne  column.  Tùus  irere  arrani^ad  the  capitale 
of  the  nava  of  dhurch  ,".  ^'/.eaoax,    that  aacea  from  tne  ^  tn  or 
10  th  century.(3)»  Tt  na.3   only  saccessively  fcûat  men  came  to 
use  the  enlargement  of  tne  capital  as  a  corbeilin^é  to  be  utii- 
laed  for  supportinô  :blû  impost,  fihose   bel  pro jectei  beyoni  the 
diametar  of  the  column.  We  shall  sse  the  important  conséquen- 
ces of  this  innovation  in  the  construction  of  édifices,  aod 
hoif   the  capital  must  gradually  abandon  the  antique  form,  to 
lend  itself  to  this  function  imposed  by  tne  architectural  pr- 
iuoiples  of  the  middle  a^es.  Tn  Merovingian  and  carlovin^ian 
édifices  the  ooluiBns  irere  often  placed  in  projecting  angles, 
as  indioated  by  Pig.  4,  to  relieve  and  ornament  thèse  angles; 
if  a  tunnel  vault  rested  on  tne  ifali  A  B,  tae  capital  of  tne 
column  formed  a  support  for  tne  head  of  the  vault  anJ  came 
flush  witi  the  face  A  B  as  in  tne  dàtted  line  P  B'C;  the  aba- 
ous alone  projected  beyond  the  face  of  Lhe  wall.  Tn  this  pos- 
ition ife  see  the  first  capitale  support  masonry  by  corbellin^; 
for  in  tne  saœe  édifice  detached  columns  bear  tûe  iœposts  of 
archi'"\olt3,  whose  bed  is  exactly  inscribed  withm  the  upper 
diameter  of  tne  ahaft,  ^hile  the  angle  columns  ara  already 
suraounted  by  columns,  ^hoae  enlargement  a  :  in  [•'ig.  4  serves 
to  support  a  pro.ieotin>5  Impost. 
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liameter  and  ûeight  rangea  well  or  badly  in  tûe  aaine  aonuœent. 
TJie  old  basilicas  of  Rome  are  tiieaselves  only  a  collection  of 
antiqae  fragmenta.  This  variety  of  oraanientation,  iœposed  by 
necessity,  tas  tbe  cause  tliat  the  syes  bécane  aooastoœed  to 
see  in  the  aame  édifice  capitale,  very  différent  in  design, 
âge,  style  and  origin.  fben  tbe  antiqae  fragments  nere  9rant> 
ing,  it  iras  necessary  to  supplément  them  by  neir  irorks,  and  fr 
from  tne  6  tb  to  tbe  9  tb  centuries,  sculptors  sougbt  to  iai- 
tate  tbe  old  Roman  ruins  under  ttiair  eyes,  Tbese  imitations 
«ère  made  by  unskilful  bands  jfitb  rade  tools,  witbout  any  id- 
ea  of  a  regular  fitness,  nere   only  formless  reminisoeacea  of 
antique  arts,  id  ifbicb  one  vainly  seeks  tbe  raies  and  princi^: - 
les  of  art,  Horfevar,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize,  tbat  from 
tnat  distant  epooû  if  as  made  an  aotuai  révolution  in  tbe  manaer 
of  usiné  tbe  capital.'  tbis  member  of  tbe  colomn  received  a  d 
destination  more  correct  tban  tnat  made  by   tbe  orseks  and  Ro- 
mans. 

Certain  expianations  «re --naoaBaAry  to  make  unierstooa  tbe 
entire  importance  of  tbis  cbaage  -^i   destination  éiven  to  tbe 
capital. 

As  ïïell  knoitn,  tne  Greciac  orders  are  oomposeà  of  tbe  colmn 

ifith  its  capital  supporting  tbe  entablature,  or  otberifise  sta- 
ted,  superposed  lintels  forming  tbe  arcnitrave,  frieze  and  c 
oornioe.  It  is  tbe  same  witb  tbe  Roman  orders.  Before  tbe  last 
years  of  tbe  late  empire,  no  Greek  or  Roman  colamns  were  witb- 
out  tbe  entablature,  aud  it  ?Tas  only  very  late  in  some  édific- 
es of  tbe  dacadenoe,  tbat  one  sees  exceptionallf  tbe  Roman  a 
arcbivolt  placed  on  tbe  capital  »itnout  entablature.  In  tbe 
Greek  and  Roman  orders  tbe  capital  is  ratber  a  stop  to  satis- 
fy  tbe  eye,  tnan  an  appenaage  necessary  to  tbe  stability  of  b 
tne  édifice,  for  tbe  first  lintel  does  not  exceed  tbe  vertical 
from  tbe  upper  diameter  of  tbe  oolumn,  and  tbe  capital  is  tbus 
a  useless  member  (from  tbe  point  of  vie»  of  stability),  fitiose 
strong  projection  supports  aotbing  on  two  of  its  aides. 

Pig.  1  gives  a  capital  from  one  of  the  temples  of  A^ri^ent- 
um  #itb  its  entablature,  and  clearly  expresses  «nat  ne   (Visb 
to  indicate.  Assuming  the  parts  A  of  tbe  capital  as  eut  jff, 
tbe  arcbitrave  *ill  support  ail  just  as  jfeil  on  tne  sbaft  of 
tne  column.  As  people  of  sensé  and  taate,  the  Athenians  «ère 
évident!?  struck  Dy  tnis  defecfe,  for  m  tne  construction  oi 
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by  tne  arcnitecta  of  AŒxeas  and  of  Oologne,  for  it  serves  as 
a  transition  bet^een  tbe  great  louer  battress  and  the   appar 
serving  as  abatœent  to  tiie  flying  buttress»  aad  furtiier  it  œa- 
kes  tiie  maintenance  easy,  as  «ell  as  the  cleanin^  of  the  gar- 
goyles.  fhe   ohapels  of  tûe  oùevet  of  tije  oatiiedral  of  Limoges 
rested  on  "majaaornious  sabstraoture  of  granité,  that  containea 
toeir  bases  ia  its  inass*  Prom  that  moment  (tbe  last  years  of 
the  13  th  oentury)  one  no  longer  sees  particalar  arrangements 
œacie  for  tne  construction  of  apsidal  chapels»  the  saice  courae 
is  puraaed  by  arcnitects  antil  the  16  th  oentury  in  regard  to 
the  entiretîf,  and  tùe  differenoes  that  can  be  found  between 
the  chapeia  of  tne  IS  th  ana  those  of  the  1^  th  cantaries  ooly 
refer  to  tûe  architectural  détails,  that  are  modified. 

??8  tnea  terminate  hsre  tnis  Article,  since  we  shail  hâve  in 
the  course  of  the  Dictionary  occasion  to  return  to  each  of  t 
thess  détails. 

GHAPITSAO.   Capital.   3ap. 

Name  given  to  the  enlargement  formin^  tne  upper  part  of  3, 
coluffin  or  pilaster,  and  servia??  as  a  transition  between  the 
support  and  the  supported. 

After  the  isEperial  epoch  the  Rouans  only  aœployed  tne  Corin- 
tûian  order  in  their  édifices,  ^ith  rare  exceptions.  Rioher  c 
than  the  others,  lending  itself  to  great  dimensions  of  the  m 
monuments,  it  suited  Roman  taste  ana  programmes.  But  in  the  1 
last  times  of  aeoadanoe,  sculpturs  had  corne  to  strangely  per- 
vert  the  forms  of  the  antique  capitale.  Prom  lonic  and  Corin- 
thian  capitals  had  been  made  a  oombination,  that  it,  is  agreed 
to  oall  the  Oopposlte 'capital,  but  whioû  in  fact  is  only  a  v 
very  uagraoeful  mixture  to  two  éléments  intended  to  remain  s 
separate.  Already  the  Romans  nad  even  introduced  in  the  comp- 
osite capital  figures,  «inged  victories  and  eagles:  they  haa 
loaded  the  abaoas  «fith  ornaments,  and  sought  in  that  import- 
ant part  of  the  architectural  décoration  richness  rather  tùan 
purity  of  iine,  so  sfell  undersiiûod  by  the  Greeks.  ^flnen   in  3aui 
under  tue   Merovingian  kings,  it  was  desired  to  erect  new  édif- 
ices an  the  ruins  covering  the  ground,  materiais  were  not  iac- 
king;  sculpture  was  a  lost  arti  then  they  employed  ail  the  0 
old  fragments,  that  oould  be  collected,  m  tne  construction 
of  the  ne^  buildings.  Coluans  aad  capitals  differing  In  iiam- 
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plate  and  oorbeis  iestined  to  support  the  ridées  of  tûe  shed 
roof  of  oarpeatry,  tJiat  was  projeoted  for  tûe  side  aisle.  At 
iiiflo^es  peoent  restorations  hâve  removed  siœilar  traces,  îttio- 
38  importance  was  not  anderstood  froœ  tha  arciiaeoio^ical  point 
of  viejf.  Thèse  arrangeœents  evidantly  indicate,  that  in  the 
13  tû  oantary  men  did  not  think  of  ereoting  polygonal  apsidfcal 
chapals  iiithoat  pyramidal  roofs,  and  tbat  tbese  atone jiIaËs 
nere   merely  a  temporary  coverin^  intended  to  farnieh  a  place 
fer  the  diagraiBs  dariné  the  construction  of  the  upper  parts, 
and  at  the  same  time  protaoting  the  vaulta  antil  the  time,  .f 
wheD  the  work  beiné  finished,  the  permanent  roofe  oould  be  as - 
tablished.  Tha  polygonal  forai  of  the  chevet  «hapels  adopted 
from  the  1^  th  century  until  the  l6  th  required  a  pyramidal 
coveriné,  and  tûe  architects  of  that  tiae  had  too  Just  an  ap- 
préciation of  the  effect  of  architecture,  to  not  be  shocked 
by  the  absence  of  that  indispensable  ■O9«B0iQg;  for  it  is  a 
gênerai  principle  in  pointed  architecture,  that  eaoh  portion 
of  a  monument  muât  bear  its  o^n  covering,  ûowever  little  it 
13  detacned  from  the  œass.  le  are  indead  willing  to  admit, 
tnat  at  the  catûedral  of  Narponne  thay  never  tnouéht  of  cov- 
eriné  the  apsidai  cnapels  otharwise  than  by  a  platform  of  si- 
one  ilaba,  but  thèse  chapels  neve   oro^ned  by  oattleaients  ms- 
tead  of  a  balustrade.  Tne  cathedral  of  Narbonne  iras  alœost  a 
fortress  at  the  same  time  as  a  church,  ana  in  that  case  tne 
platforms  ife  e  justified;  it  is  an  exception.  As  for  tne  aps- 
idal  chapels  of  the  catnedral  of  Limoges,  tne  absence  of  tne 
pyramidal  roofs  contrasts  îfith  tneir  design,  that  exclusively 
belongs  to  the  northern  school  of  architecture.  One  of  thèse 
chapels,  that  of  the  chevet  (Pig.  41)  présents  a  peouliarity, 
rare  even  in  the  14  th  century,  that  ths  Windows  are  cro^ned 
bn  perforated  gables;  now  that  part  of  the  cathedral  of  Limoé- 
as  dates  from  the  end  of  the  13  th  century.  ?or  the  rest  of 
the  composition  of  the  onevet  chapel  of  the  catnedral  of  Li- 
moges, one  again  finds  tha  éléments  sappiied  by  Amiens.  Beaa- 
vâis  ani  Cologne. 

?ig.  41  -fiii  3Û0W  tha  relationship  existmf^  betwean  tnese 
ffionuments.  But  beaidas  the  exceptionai  perforatei  gaoles  at 
Limoges  as  at  Clermont,  the  balustrade  of  the  apsidal  chapels 
passes  before  the  éreat  separatin^  buttresaea,  and  one  oan   r 
reiJret  that  this  arran^^^ement  had  not  baen  previoaal/  adoytei 
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battressi  at  Cologne  a  single  gapgoyle  at  tfae  heij^fat  of  the 
ooraioe  fith  leavas  belo*  tba  cro»n  ŒoaldiD^  folfils  tbat  of- 
fice. At  Amiens  the  balustrade  rebaiit  in  the  16  tn  century 
aust  recall  tùe  balustrade  of  the  S»   Gûapelle  of  Paris,  ^a  b 
believe;  at  Cologne  the  balustrade  ia  siailar  to  that  of  Beau- 
7ai8.  Tbara  rexain  the  Baiaits  of  tba  buttrasses»  inoompleta 
or  unfinisnai  at  Amiena,  com^»*«d^at  Cologne  sose  years  aft- 
ar  the  oonstruotion  of  the  chapals,  about  the  beginning  of  t 
the  14  th  century,  by  high  open  pinnacles  oontaining  contain- 
ing  statues.  Tn  botû  thase  oathadrals.  the  apsidal  chapals 
are  covarei  by  isolated  pyramidal  roofs  of  carpantry.  At  Bea- 
uvais  tha  covarings  of  the  chapals  wera  of  atone  siabs;  udC 
it  should  not  os  forgottan,  that  in  the  iatter  monument  thare 
is  a  doubla  triforium,  and  thafc  the  architact  désirai  to  lea/e 
to  that  baautifui  arrangement  ail  its  importauoe  on  the  exter- 
ior,  ani  to  not  mask  it  by  the  roofs. 

Kote  \.  ç  .  4  77.  'Cinde^  'V.^e  kv\.    CoWveàroXe  ace  \,\\e  \\V8\or\^ 

\\\z   G\\a'ç>e\8  q'\    X\ve  apae  co»p\e\,eà,  \B\\exv  tv^e  \botV.  \»ob  auepenà- 
e^,  ox\i  \Eoa  ot\\\\  resuiied  at^er  Xli\e  t\re  \t\  \,Vve  Vower  root«. 

At  Clermont  in  Auvergne,  Limoges  and  Marbonne,  iater  a\i  ?v~ 
reux.  apsidal  ohapels  ware  profceotad  by  sione  slabs  forming 
a  single  slopa  and  very  alight,  ^itn  caat  estabiisneà  on  tns 
side  aisie;  but  /^e   cannot  regard  tnat  mode  of  coverin»?  as  Je- 
finitivel  it  ?fill  be  easy  to  d3monsfcra«a  it.  At  Clermont,  Li- 
mogas  and  N^arbonn  >,  thèse  roofs  without  drops  but  nearly  pla- 
ne, are  covered  by  diaérams  traced  on  the  stone  as  on  a  floor. 
Thèse  diagrams  ara  naturally  thosa  of  the  structures  Iater  t 
tûan  tne  érection  of  thase  chapels;  they  are  traces  of  flymg 
buttresses,  portais  of  transepts,  of  hi^h  Windows.  In  cities 
of  tne  ffiiddle  âges,  space  was  laoking  for  establisning  /rork- 
yards  «rith  ail  tneir  accessories.  As  soon  as  the  cnapels  and 
side  aisles  were  oompleted,  they  «ère  covered  by  a  surface  of 
stona  slabs,  and  tnis  surface  servad  as  a  place  for  the  stone- 
cutters  to  trace  their  diagrams:  tùey  made  them  ifitû  tne  érea- 
tast  care,  since  again  today  *e  can  accurateiw  measure  an:ï  3 
draw  tùem  on  the  board.  Now  at  Clermont,  altnough  tnere  is  a 
stone  roof,  one  saes  ail  around  it  fche  ends  of  tne  fiying  Dut- 
tresses  pieromg  tne  area  and  {?;utt9ra  arrangea  for  receivinh* 
toa  roofs;  bettar,  the  *ali  of  tne  triforiu»  bears  the  roof 
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for  theip  stabilityi  they  are  as  aimply  oonoeived  as  elagant 
in  appeatanoa* 

We  give  (33)  tha  plan  of  one  of  tbose  cbapals  taken  at  tfae 
lejel  of  tiie  »iadoiis,  (39)  tbe  internai  vie»,  and  (40)  an  ex- 
ternal  View*  Tbree  great  stained  ^lass  iriadoffs.^hat  bave  no 
lésa  tban  46  ft«  in  nelgbt,  and  %hQ   lover  aroade  «ritb  its  pis- 
oina  forœ  tûe  eatire  décoration  of  ^e  interiorj  the  ?rindoif8 
as  at  the  S.  Gûapella  of  Paria  oocapy  the  eatire  space  betit- 
ean  that  aroade,  the  piers  and  the  vaalts,  for  which  their 
archivolts  serve  as  side  arches.  On  the  exterior  a  baautiful 
oornioe  ^ith  orookets  and  laaves  orowns  them»  the  buttreases 
jrith  external  projection ^recexve  the  archivolts  coverin^  the 
jfindoïfa»  and  whose  thiokneaa  bears  the  apper  gutter.  The  base 
Df  the  oarpentry  reata  direotly  oa   the  aide  arches  of  the  va- 
alts.  Tt  is  imposaibie  to  imagine  vaalted  conatraction  simpl- 
er  and  iriser.  The  aumiBits  of  the  battresses  are  «bruptly  ter- 
ainated  by  alopes  on  »0ich  reat  animais,  horses,  griffins  and 
dragons.  On  tne  cnapelcf  the  Virgin  thèse  animais  are  replaoed 
by  kin^a  of  Jadah.(Art.  Amortisseaent).  We  do  not  think  tnat 
thia  orofniné  is  complète,  for  one  perceivea  at  the  samaiita 
of  the  buttreases  ohangea,  as  if  recai,  neéli^encaa  bhat  aaark 
a  certain  naata  to  finish  good  or  bad,  and  that  does  not  cor- 
respond to  tna  oarefal  and  exact  conatraction  ap  to  and  oomp- 
risiné  the  cornice.  'fïhat  confirma  us  in  tnat  opinion  that  tùe 
caps  of  th9  buttreases  of  the  oatnedral  of  Amiens   fere  not 
completed  as  projected,  or  that  the  fire  deatroyed  their  caps 
before  the  érection  of  the  upper  part  of  the  choir  haviné  cal- 
oined  them,  they  ^ere  rebuilt  *fith  parsimony  and  in  haste,  is 
that  espaoiaily  at  Beaavais  and  particularly  at  the  cathedral 
of  Cologne,  the  chapels  oopied  from  thèse  of  Amiens  bear  very 
high  pinnaclea,  ifhoae  slender  proportions  form  an  indiit^éasa- 
ble  complément  for  thèse  projectiné  and  thin  buttreases  and 
ensure  their  perfeot  stability  by  their  weight.  Tt  is  interes- 
ting  to  compare  thèse  tifo  édifices,  Amiens  and  Cologne,  that 
hâve  saoh  intimate  relations  vrith  each  other.  The  apsidal  oh- 
apela  of  Cologne,  like  those  of  Amiens,  rest  on  a  oircular  p 
platforin  that  oiroumscribes  them  and  serves  as  base  for  tha 
entire  chevet;  thair  proportions  are  similar,  the  tracery  of 
the  yfindo^s  being  identioal.  At  Amiens  t»o  gargoyles  at  tha 
naight  of  the  crown  moulding  discnarge  the  water  at  eacD  bat- 
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OQ  tbe  aide  aroh,  that  séparâtes  it  from  the  opening,  ?ig.  36 
giwing  the  internai  view  of  ooe  of  thèse  oûapela  ifill  fiispea- 
se  iritli  leagtiiy  explanatioas  of  this  sabjeot;  it  shows   the  p 
passage  icade  above  tbe  aroade  aoâ  tiie  entire  internai  arrange- 
sent.  Tbe  proportions  of  tbese  oliapels  are  sost  bappy;  tbeir 
appearanoe  is  stable,  tbe  détails  of  tbe  soulptare  and  tbe 
œoaldiBgs  are  treated  litb  rare  perfection.  On  tbe  exterior 
tbese  cbapels  are  no  less  beaatifnl  and  simple,  and  if  tbe  a 
anfortunate  open  gallery  bad  not  been  plaoed  on  tne  npper  oor- 
nice  about  tne  middle  of  tbe  13  tb  century,  wbose  least  inoon- 
?enèence  is  to  aake  tbese  cbapels  appear  small,  one  ooald  pr- 
ésent tbeni  aa  a  perfeot  and  complète  aodel  of  priiitive  poin- 
ted  architecture.  Pig.  37  reprodaces  tbeir  external  appearan- 
ca.  Risiné  to  tbe  upper  ievel  of  tbe  side  aisle,  tbey  ara  oov- 
ered  by  carpentry  forming  isolated  pyramidal  roofs  oovered  » 
witû  lead.  Betïreen  tbese  roofs  and  tbe  sbed  roof  oovering  tbe 
side  aisle  is  a  beaniifal  gutter  of  stone  plaoed  on  tbe  trans- 
varse  arches  at  tbe  entrances  of  the  cbapels,  disobarging  tbe 
jrater  throagb  the  sepa^ate  great  battresses  by  cbanaels,  tùat 
a  man  oan  enter  eraot,  and  garg0)rle3.  Tbis  principal  cbannei 
is  intersected  by  anotber  obaanel  of  eqnal  ûeight,  receivin^ 
tbe  ffater  fram  the  gattars  set  on  the  oornice  orofning  tbe 
cbapels. 

In  apite  of  tne  fact  that  the  apsidal  cbapels  of  the  catûe™ 
dral  of  Rheims  aaay  be  vary  «•il  isomposed,  tbey  bave  not  yat 
antirely  abandoned  tne  Romanesque  traditions;  tbe  trace  of  iz 
is  found  in  tbe  qlfoalar  siibatraoture,  tba  piers  pro.iaoting 
inaide,  tbe  horizontal  band  crosainîJ  tne  aroade  anf  intersect- 
ing  the  little  colamns,  and  in  the  construction,  tnafc  is  a  1 
littla  heavy.  îf  ^e  désira  to  sea  apsidal  chapels  of  tbe  poin- 
tad  period  aftar  attaining  their  complète  development,  it  is 
nacassary  to  transport  oarselves  to  the  cathedral  of  Amiens; 
thasa  are  so  maoh  more  interistlng  to  study,  beoause  they  bav6 
sarvad  as  types  for  ail  structares  ereoted  later,  among  otftera 
for  tbe  chapels  of  the  oathedrals  of  Beaavais,  Cologne,  Nevera, 
3eez,  and  later  of  Glermont,  Limoges,  Narbonne,  the  cbarch  of 
".  nmer  of  Rouan,  etc.  The  apsidal  cnapels  of  the  catoedrai 
of  Amiens  are  high,  ifidaly  openal  and  lighted;  their  oonstr- 
uotion  only  oomprises  just  the  voiame  of  materials  nacassary 
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pointai  sciiool  reoogaizeà;  1,  that  arohivolts  of  wiadofs  pi«r- 
oed  in  a  cyXlodrioal  «rail  thras  oatvards;  2,  taat  tbe  traoery 
couli  only  be  soiidly  eatabliahed  «lien  in  a  plane;  tiiat  oatt- 
in^  in  a  ourved  earfaoe  presented  inaarsoantable  diffioultias. 
Tbas  in  adapting  traoery  as  tbe  iriadoir  saih  and  to  maiataia 
tha  gXasa.  they  found  tbenselces  coopelled  to  abandon  tbe  oy> 
lindrioal  forn  in  little  apses  as  «ell  as  in  great  apsss*  Bat 
tbe  janotion  of  tbe  traoery  nith  tbe  oiroulap  slopes  of  the  s 
sabstructare  rdqaimd  oonplex  pénétrations,  a  joining  present- 
ing  certain  diffioaltles,  they  soon  foand  it  more  nataral  to 
extend  the  polygonal  form  to  the  ground.  To  samaarize,  the  o 
cuatoŒ  of  tû3  Roiaanesqad  strcotares  caased  the  beginniaé  of  o 
chapels  on  a  oiroalar  plan  in  tba  13  tb  centary;  the  ppiaoiple 
of  ooûstruction  adopted  oaased  the  renanciation  of  the  oirou- 
lap plan-.-in  oonstruoting  nindo-fs,  partioalarly  wnen  filled  by 
traoery;  thia  priaciple  being  oiioe  adopted  oaased  the  abandon- 
mant  of  the  cylindrical  form,  aven  for  sabatraotares,  and  re- 
quired  the  polygonal  or  priaaiatio  form  in  plana  of  ohapels. 
Thas  in  the  entire  pointed  ayatem  »ere  imperative  requireaeQts, 
that  forced  the  architeots  from  inferance  to  inference,  to  ap- 
ply  it  nith  more  rigor,  srhatever  the  force  of  earlier  tradit- 
iona.  However  at  Rheima  the  arohitect  kne»  ho*  to  skiifally 
extricate  himsalf  from  the  bad  atap  made  in  foanding  the  cna- 
pela  on  the  oiroalar  plan-  bat  the  attempt  to  narmonize  the 
t(fo  ayateœa  ?faa  scaroely  rene#ed  aftemarda;  thare  *as  svid- 
ently  fomed  *hat  ne   oall  a  aohool. 

ç>X    Iomltb  are  a\i*\,\ar\,v  pTVamoWc  otv  a  oVrcM\.oT  boae. 

We  gi7e  (34)  the  lower  plan  of  one  of  the  apsidal  ohapela 

2 
of  the  oathedral  of  Rheina,   and  (35)  tne  plan  at  the  level 

of  the  tfindoifa,  fhioh  indicates  the  traoery  penetrating  the 
Gonical  alope  oro>fning  the  aabatracture  externally.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  method  of  Qhaœpagne,  there  exista  a  paaaage  above 
the  sabatraotare  decorated  by  an  arcade  in  the  interior.  The 
ï?indo»a  then  open  into  a  receas  prodaced  by  the  internai  pro- 
jection of  thec)pier8,  as  at  ?.  Remy,  the  chapel  of  the  archb- 
iahop'a  palace  at  Rheiaa,  the  chapel  of  the  oaatle  of  ?;.  Ger- 
noain-en-Laye.  Yet  «t  Bheiœs  is  not  foaad  the  side  aroh  detach- 
ad  from  the  windo*  by  a  ceiling  bearing  tfie  lutter  (whicn  is 
fartûar  a  Burgandian  arrangenaent)  ;  it  ia  a  ooncentrio  aplay 
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to  tûe  aide  aislea  so  that  ttieir  vaalts  maj   be  insotibed  in 
a  cirole.  Thas  at  3.  Remy  of  Rbeirns  (33  bis),  tiie  apsidal  c 
ohapels  are  perfectly  oiroalar,  vaalteâ  by  aeans  of  foar  poi- 
nted  arclïes,  five  side  arches  and  four  transverse  arches  open 
to  the  side  aisle.  Tfo  ooliimns  A  A  separate  the  ohapel  from 
the  side  aisle  and  complète  the  eight  paÉitsi/of  sapport  on  <v 
•fhioh  rast  the  foar  diagonal  arches.  Thèse  chapels  permit  to 
be  seen  externally  only  a  oiroalar  «rc  of  very  small  extent, 
becaase  of  the  projection  of  the  ^reat  battresses  séparation 
tneofi  and  designed  to  abut  the  flyiné  battresses  of  the  npper 
vaults.  On  ths  axis  a  macù  àeepar  chag^al  B  terminâtes  the  che- 
vet. Above  the  arcade  decorating  the  iaterior  of  the  sabstruo- 
tare  of  tness  chapels  sxtends  a  passage  throiigh  the  piers  sïç- 
porting  tne  arches;  the  ^indoifs  oocupy  ail  the  spaoe  left  be- 
t-reen  tnese  piers  and  are  tenninated  at  top  by   poiated  vaults 
concentric  with  the  side  arches.  The  vaalts  are  abatted  by  p 
piers  forminé  battresses  insidé*  At  Ghalons-sur-Warne  the  ch- 
apels présent  an  the  exterior  battresses,  that  are  merely  a  f 
finted  àalf  colamn  terminated  by  a  stâtae  and  a  canopy.(Art. 
Gontrefort).  Tnis  circalar  plan,  the  piers  formin^  internai 
battresses,  the  t?fo  coluŒns  placed  at  the  entranoe  of  the  oha- 
pel aext  the  side  aisle,  and  even  the  external  fluted  half  c 
oolamns,  are  arranéements  recailiné  aéain  àntiqae  Roman  aroh- 
itectare.  Its  inflaence  is  partioaiarly  apparent  in  apper  Mar- 
ne at  Lan^res  and  along  th3  3aone,  also  inakin^  itself  felt  at 
RneiiBS  (a  city  stiil  possessing  an  antiaae  monaïuent),  and  evan 
to  r^halons,  durin^  the  first  years  of  tue  13  tn  oentar,f.  The 
apsidal  chapels  of  the  tomtfeadral  6i   Rha|ss  «vere  erected  20  or 
2S  years  after  those  of  the  charcn  of  S.  Remy,  and  fiere   evid- 
ently  derived  from  the  latter.  pat  at  -one  cathedral  of  Rbeims, 
Rot)ert  of  Coacy  sapportsd  tne  detaohed  colamns  at  tne  entranoe, 
and  gave  his  plan  mora  amplitade. 

Kote    \.    p.    K^^'    T^eae    co\3cr\,n|s    \Eere    Voter    repYoceà    bv*    •op.r\j^ 

^o\z    \.    p.    Aft9«    ?Van    o\    \\\^    «coVe    o^     \".  ?0. 

Tne   apsidai   chapeiv^   of   tfte  cathedra!   of   Rneims  marit   bsmf 
sliudiod   with   care.    Comaiencea   on   a   circular    pian,    ii.k-.    '..roa^- 
-■)['     '.    PeiDy,    tûay    beooine   p;)lyf^j)a -il     i'.    tn-*    l^/el,    if    tti  >    /fiii-)^ 
3î].  U^,    tni:-    la    &ne    tranaitun    net../»den    In-    =;«o    -Di^^nasoue    inj 
wointed    systemB.    ^^rc ni tects   san.iact    lo   tne    pnncipie^    ot'    t. ri? 
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jrnat  ia  tûe  apaidal  oùapel  in  the  Roaaiiesqiie  of  the  West,  At 
Saintes  existe  a  charniiné  oharoh  of  tùe  12  tû  oeatary,  3.  t?îa- 
thrope,  îfhicla  possesaes  a  vast  orypt,  or  pather  a  loirer  oâtiroh 
00  tlie  ^rouni  floor  anier  the  ohoir.  Ttie  apsa  of  this  obopoh 
18  flanked  hj   tiiree  ohapels  «hose  exteroal  appearaaoe  ne   rep- 
rodaoa.  Tbeae  cbapela  extend  in  the  opypt  as  at  tbe  le^el  of 
tûe  ohoir,  as  ahown   by  oar  engravin^,  their  ifindowa  are  not 
of  tûe  same  diaeasioQS  as  tiiose  of  tbe  aide  aisle  A;  tbey  ara 
soaaller,  Tbe  cbapels  of  ?.  gutbrope  of  Saintes  tben.  as  «re  n 
bave  said,  are  aaall  struotures  attaobad  to  a  larder  one.  Tf 
tbis  System  oan  be  adopted  in  tbe  Roaaneaqae  arohitectare  of 
tbe  ??e3t,  ffùose  scale  is  not  subject  to  fixed  proportions,  t 
tnat  takes  no  accoant  of  anity  in  its  arcbitectaral  arranée- 
meat,  it  coula  not  bave  baan  aooapted  by  tbe  arohitects  of  t 
tbe  provinces  of  tbe  î^ortb  at  tha  ead  of  tbe  12  tb  oentary, 
îTcan  arcbitecture  no  longer  allowed  tûese  diacopds  in  scale, 
and  men  retarned  to  tna  imperioas  laws  of  anity.  Besides  in 
tbe  Nortn  tbey  ûad  not  tnat  resoarce  of  ni^n  siae  aisies;  it 
was  necessary  to  keep  tbem  Ioït  to  be  able  to  fally  liétit  the 
central  nave  above  tnair  covariaé.  Tberefore  wiien  afc  tba  bst- 
innin^  of  tbe  13  tb  cantury  tbey  iasired  to  open  tne  chapeis 
to  tbe  apse  of  tbe  cûarob,  it  *Tâs  naoesaary  to  ^ive  tnem  tbe 
nei^bt  of  tbe  aide  aisies  and  to  oover  tnem  ^itboiit  toj  œaay 
dif f icalties,  witnout  interfering  «fitb  tbe  disobarée  of  tne 
*ater  and  ifitboat  injariné  tbe  General  appearance.  Tbey  ppo- 
oeeded  tiœidly  at  firat;  for  example  at  Bourses  tbe  apsidal 
obapels  only  fopmed  aemicircies  attacbed  to  tbe  sida  aisle  a 
and  covered  by  oonical  tarraoes  of  stone  alabs.   At  Chartres 
tbe  apsidal  chapels  were  also  merely  niobes  croitnea  by  pavii- 
ions  of  atone  slabs.  In  Cbanapagne  tbe  apsidal  obapels  from 
tbe  end  of  tba  12  tb  oentary  appeared  to  take  a  considérable 
development.  Tbe  choir  of  tha  cbarcb  .-.  Remy  of  Rbeims  is  c 
coDtemporary  »il»h  that  of  tbe  oatfaedral  of  Paria,  i-e.,  it 
œust  bave  baan  built  aboat  1130,  tbere  is  evey  a  very  éreai 
analogy  betjreen  tbe  tffo  édifices.  Yet  tbe  doabie  side  aisies 
of  tûe  ohoir  of  Notre  Dame  of  Paris  ûad  no  obapels,  or  posaes- 
sed  only  very  small  ones,  wbile  at  ?.  Remy  of  Rbeiais  appears 
aroani  tbe  apse  an  arranéement  pecallar  to  Cbampaéne,  one  tbat 
sfs  find  reduced  in  the  obapels  around  tne  cboir  of  Notre  Danie 
of  nhalons-sur-Marna,  and  tnat  consista  in  openint^  cne  chapels 
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ohoir  of  ?•  Martia-des-Gtiamps  of  Paris,  in  tûe  ohoir  of  the 
cûiiroQ  of  Vezelay,  frûere  toô  ooverings  of  tHe  oiroalar  ohapeia, 
instead  of  being  ooaical,  form  twistei  eurfaoes  only  possible 
to  obta^n  by  a  mass  placei  on  the  vaaita  .  Tn  tùa  oiiarohea  of 
BoitosL  QÏ   Aqaitaine,  the  apsiiai  chapels  being  lower  than  the 
si:i8  aisles,  the  ooverings  naturally  abat  againat  the  wall  of 
tbat  side  aisle  beneath  ita  oornioe,  bat  in  the  gast  and  Nortb, 
men  deaired  sarly  to  give  to  tha  absidal  ohapels  the  iiaight 
of  tue  sida  aisle,  aad  the  oonstraotors  after  levaiing  the  o 
Gornioea,  icne/r  not  hoi^to  qo^qf   thèse  irregalar  suffaoea,  aod 
recoiled  before  the  diffioalties  ppeaanted  by  the  intepsactio- 
ns  of  tûe  oarpentry  roofs. 

In  ria-de-Prance  and  the  adjaoeat  pro7inoas,  charohes  of  s 
some  importance  ail  hâve  over  the  side  aisles  a  galiery  of  t 
tù3  same  *idth  formiag  a  second  side  aisle  iq  tûe  aeooad  sto™ 
ry.  Tûat  arrangeiaeat  permits  the  avoidanoe  of  the  difficulti- 
es  jast  mentioned,  since  the  eacloaing  wall  of  tne  éallary  in 
the  second  story  présents  a  vertical  surface  of  saffioient  h 
height  to  rast  a  covering  against  it.  ?îûat  is  said  hère  is  p 
perfectly  explaiaed  by  the  external  vie»   of  the  apsidal  chap- 
eis  of  the  cathedral  of  Sanlis  (Pig.  30).  But  also  thèse  oha- 
pels ùave  bat  smali  depth,  and  were  not  convenient  in  use  on 
aoooant  of  tneir  narrowness. 

Befora  paaain^  on^ard,  we  musi  retarn  to  naai   /?as  saia  of 
Lue  apsiaal  cnapala  of  the  churches  of  Poitou  and  of  AqaiLa- 
ine»  Tn  tnese  provinces  tûe  side  aisles  of  ohurcheo  nave  nea- 
rly  the  height  of  the  principal  nava.  (Art.  Architecture  Re- 
ligieuse), 30  as  to  abat  oha  thrust  of  the  central  vaults,  ai- 
thoagh  this  BDode  of  treatEaeat  has  the  inconvenienca  of  opening 
)fiado»8  above  tûe  side  aisles  beneatn  the  upper  vaults,  it  h 
had  the  Àdwantage  of  avoiding  tne  construction  of  flying  but- 
tressaa,  and  of  giving  very  high  side  aislea  against  whioû  c 
ooald  abat  tûe  ohapels  of  good  dimensions  in  diameter  ano  ns- 
igût,  «fithoat  tnair  covering  exoeeding  the  level  of  the  corn- 
loea  of  those  side  aisles.  The  chape!  nas   toen  a  amaii  semic- 
ircalar  apse  attaohed  to  a  hign  nall;  it  was  an  addition  to 
the  édifice,  an  mdependent  struoture,  so  to  speak,  havin^^ 
its  own  traatœent. 

Tne  example  tatcen  from  tne  most  baautiful  monament  of  tnie 
kina  m  -amtonge,  arrj  inat  ^^e  Kive  (■^^^),  «ili  tixpl^in  ci^'arJy 
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raie  of  tbat  order»  tliat  deaired  monastio  stractares  to  rest- 
rict tlieasel^res  to  the  simplest  fora.  Indeed  oiroalar  obapels 
oaase  important  ezpeasc^^  beoaase  tlie  aake  tiie  oonstractioa 
oomplioated,  reqaire  considérable  extent  of  tralls,  deaand  co  - 
stly  vork»  roofs  exeoated  iritli  difficaltFt  interseotions  and 
spécial  sections,  oonsegaently  great  précautions  in  détails. 
On  tbe  contrary  square  ç^apels  only  add  an  area  to  tbe  side 
aisle;  reqaire  only  a  very  simple  eaolosing  vall  and  ooveri- 
ngs,  that  are  merely  tHe  exteiïâîon  of  tbose  of  tbe  side  aisle 
of  the  apse;  tbe  butliresses  necessary  to  abat  tbe  apper  vaults 
serve  as  ifalls  separatiné  tbem;  tbe  vaalts  oomposed  of  t^ro  p 
pointed  arcbes  are  more  eooadpioakl^rcicmfftrapted  tban  vaalts 
covering  a  semicircalar  area,  and  a  single  windotr  instead  of 
tivo  ligbts  tbem.  Dbesd  sqaare  cbapels  are  tben  bat  really  a 

second  side  aisle  divided  by  separating  italls  bailt  aocording 

■1 
to  tbe  radii  from  tbe  centre  of  tbe  sanctaary. 

Tbe  constractors  of  tbe  cbarcb  of  Pontigny  boifever  desired 
in  acoordance  irith  lihat  rula  of  tbe  order  to  make  a  oonoeasi- 
on  to  tbe  taste  of  tbe  time.  Tbe  oboir  of  tbat  abbey  oburch, 
erected  during  tbe  last  years  of  tbe  12  tb  cantury,  retained 
tbe  prinoiple  of  apsidal  cbapels  sqaare  externally,  ïfbile  inâ- 
tating  tboss  cbapels  are  an  irregalar  polygon* 

Hère  (32)  is  tbe  plan  of  one  of  tbose  cbapels.  Tbe  covering 
takes  no  accoant  of  tbis  polygonal  form;  it  extends  aniforoi^ 
OTor  ail,  only  alloifing  tbe  ends  of  tbe  flying  battresses  to 
piercs  tbe  sbed  roof*  Yet  tie  mast  recognize  tbat  tbere  was  i 
indécision  in  tbe  mode  of  covering  tne  apsidal  cbapels  of  tbe 
cbarcb  of  Pontigny,  for  tbe  rafters  of  tbe  roofs  placed  besi- 
de  tbe  flying  battresses  do  not  follogf  tbe  direction  of  tbese 
roofs,  and  give  reason  to  believe  tbat  it  ifas  desired  to  make 
eitber  carb  roofs  or  a  sbed  roof  over  tbe  side  aisle,  inters- 
ected  by  a  gable  roof  iritb  gable  on  eacb  cbapel.  Tnese  exper- 
iments  in  tbe  manner  of  covering  apsidal  cbapels  of  monastic 
cbarcbes  are  not  alone  apparent  at  Pontigny.  Tbere  ifas  a  dif- 
ficalty,  ifbicb  evidently  long  embarrassed  tbe  arcbiteots  of 
tbe  great  abbey  cbarcbes  dariag  tbe  11  tb  and  12  tb  centuries. 
Tbey  came  to  cover  tbese  cbapels  by  procédures  baving  notbing 
frank  and  marking  a  certain  indécision.  Tbat  is  visible  in  tbe 
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extrême  re£iB0B«iit,  by  its  delioete  exeoution,  parity  of  its 
fflooldings  and  tbe  perfeot  harsooy  of  its  proportioMt  fUe  fa- 
shion  of  ijU»  arrangement  of  tHe  âa&oraf Ion  of  tiie  exterior  of 
thèse  ojiapels  dénotes  an  art  arrived  at  a  higii  élévation»  3o- 
alptnre  is  not  lavislied,  it  is  ref  ined  and  yet  prodaoea  a  g 
Wnê  ef f eot  by  its  jndieloas  ase.  Tbe  âSNf tj^pn  of  a  bl^ack 
stoaeatèatilv'betiveen  tbe  modillions  and  above  tbe  aroblvolts 
of  tbe  ffindôff^s  oontribnteflQ&Ao^igive  eleganoe  to  tbe  apper  part 
of  tbese  cbapels,  vitbont  taking  aifay  any  of  tbelr  strengtb» 

Wben  in  tbe  12  tb  oentury  men  abandoned  tbe  balf  dômes  to 
definitely  adopt  tbe  pointed  vaalt,  oonstraotors  profited  by 
tbis  nesY  metbod  to  enlarge  tbe  irindoifs  of  tbeir  obapels,  and 
to  deoorate  tbe  detaobed  oolamns»  tbat  received  tbe  arcbes  a 
and  side  arcbes.  On  tbis  principle  irere  constracted  tbe  obap- 
eXs  of  tbe  abbey  obarob  of  S*  Denis  and  tbose  of  tbe  oatbedral 
of  NoyoQ  (middle  of  12  tb  oeçtory)»  fbose  internai  appearanoe 
we   bave  given  (28)»  As  for  tbe  obapels  of  tbe  oatbedral  of  3 
Senlia,  tbey  are  oomposed  only  of  tiro  bays,  only  one  being 
pieroed  by  a  windoir.  Hère  (29)  is  tbe  plan,  (30)  tbe  external 
View,   and  (31)  is  tbe  internai  mpti^aranoe.  Ât  ilToyon  tbe  trans- 
^erse  entranoe  arcb  is  roand,  at  3*  Lea  d'-gsserent  and  at  Seo- 
lis  it  is  pointed;  yet  tbese  obapels  «rere  bailt  at  tbe  same 
epoob  or  nearly  so«  Tbe  obapels  of  Noyon  are  decorated  by  a 
small  roand-arobed  arcade,  tbose  of  3.  Leu  and  of  Senlis  being 
nitboat  tbis. 

An  important  fact  mast  be  mentioned;  tbese  obapels  are  eitb- 
er  oomposed  of  tiro  bays  as  at  Senlis,  or  of  fonr  bays  as  at 
Noyon  and  S»  Lea,  tbe  altar  of  eacb  being  placed  on  tbe  axis 
of  tbe  obevet,  so  as  to  be  alirays  orientated,  and  oonseqaent- 
ly  in  one  of  tbe  latéral  bays,  as  indioated  in  Pig.  31.  Yet 
tbe  apsidal  obapels  of  tbe  abbey  cburcb  of  S.  Denis  makes  an 
exception  to  tbis  raie;  tbeir  altars  ;rere  ail  placed  perpendl- 
cnlar  to  tbe  radias  passing  f rom  tbe  centre  of  tbe  sanctaary 
and  forming  tbe  axis  of  eacb  obapel*  In  tbe  great  cbarobes  of 
tbe  order  of  Clany  and  in  tbe  catbedrals  of  tbe  Oise  previous- 
ly  oited,  i)ailt  at  aboat  tbe  middle  of  tbe  12  tb  centary,  tb3 
apsidal  obapels  are  seuiicircalar;  tbey  are  square  in  tbe  cbar- 
obes of  tbe  order  of  Citeaux.  At  Glairvaux  and  Pontigny  tbis 
mode  is  frankly  adopted,  and  appears  to  us  as  required  by  tûe 
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ohapelff  by  taking  tte  principal  types  in  o&ponologioal  ordar» 
or  aooordiaé  to  their  arraQgeaeat. 

Tbe  Roaaoasqae  apiidal  ohapels  iaternally  consist  only  of  i 
BoaioiroXd  witb  balf  àooie»  piareed  by  one»  tiro  or  three  rouad 
AToèed  irindoffs,  simple  or  deporated  by  littXe  oolanas  at  tba 
jaabs*  thèse  pplanns  «ère  ioteaded  to  be  painted  aad  are  not 
deoorated  by  soalptares»  Tbe  sabstraoture  sonetioies  reoeivea 
an  arcade*^  On  the  ooatrary  on  tbe  exterior  tbey  are  eariobed 
by  iBoaldings,  by  délicate  scalptares^and  soaeatines  by  faoings 
of  atones  of  différent  colors,  Sacb  are  tbe  apsidal  obapels 
of  tbe  obarcb  Notre  9aae-da^Port  at  Clermont,  of  ubiob  ire  give 
(26)  an  internai  vie»,  and  (27)  an  axternal  viev»  fbeae  cbap- 
els  are  tvro-story,  i*e»,  tbey  eztend  in  tbe  orypt  as  in  tbe 
groand  story:  tbat  gi?es  tbem  very  tall  proportions  exteraally, 
tbe  vanlts  of  tbe  crypt  being  above  tbe  leyel  of  tbe  exteroal 
soil  in  order  to  obtain  ligbt  by  little  opeaings  pieroed  in 
tbe  snbstractare*  Tbe  two  figures  26  and  27  sboir  tbat  tbe  ar- 
rangement of  tbe  obapels  is  independent  of  tbat  of  tbe  side 
aisles*  Tbeir  oornioes  are  not  placed  at  tbe  same  level»  7et 
at  Notre  Dame-da-Port  tbe  différence  in  levai  betveen  tbe  cor- 
nioe  of  tbe  aide  aisles  and  tbat  of  tbe  obapela  is  not  sucb, 
tbat  tbe  stone  roofs  of  tbose  obapels  exceeds  tbe  top  of  tbe 
comice  of  tbe  side  aislfi^  To  avoid  tbe  bad  effect  of  tbe  in- 
tersections of  tbe  roofs  of  tbese  obapels  iritb  tbe  stone  roof 
of  tbe  side  aisle,  little  gables  A  (?ig»  27)  bave  been  raisfd , 
ifbicb  stop  tbe  stone  roofs  of  tbe  obapels,  and  mask  a  roof  » 
iritb  tiro  eavces  intersecting  tbe  continuoas  roof  of  tbe  side 
aisle.  It  is  skilfnlly  oombined  altboagb  a  little  laboredj  b 
bat  tbe  most  simple  arrangements  are  not  tbose  first  adopted. 
Tbe  primitive  forms  of  tbe  Romanesque  apsidal  cbapels  of  tbe 
central  provinces  and  of  Aqaitaine  differ  little;  and  if  ne 
bave  cbosen  tbis  example,  it  is  becaase  it  is  one  of  tbe  old- 
est  and  most  beaatifal»  Tbe  apsidal  cbapels  of  Notre  Oame-du- 
Port  are  still  permeated  ifitb  a  certain  fragrance  of  good  an- 
tiqaity,  tbat  gives  tbem  a  spécial  obaraoter  in  car  eyes*  Tbis 
is  no  longer  antiqae  arcbitecture,  bat  it  is  not  tbe  Romanesq- 
ue arcbitecture  of  tbe  Mortb  and  last.  Wbence  came  tbat  art, 
bon  «ras  it  originated  in  tbe  central  provinces  of  Prance?  Bow 
is  it,  tbat  from  tbe  11  tb  centary  it  is  distinguisbed  from 
ail  tbe  arcbitacturai  styles  of  the  otber  provinces  by  its  © 
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gtienae  of  Nevers  (11  tb  oeatnry)  preseats  three;  that  of  No- 
tre Dame-da^Port  of  Clersont  (11  th  oeittapf  )  h&a   foar.  In  oth- 
er  pvoviooes  tlie  apsidal  ohapels  appoar  aïooi]  later.  for  exavple 
io  irornaii/ly  the   Banotaaries  long  reaalB  aatil  the   end  of  the 
12  th  oentàry  withont  aide  aislea,  aad  ooaaaqaently  ultlioat 
apsidal  ohapels»  In  Bargandy  ve  sse  theai  adppted  onXy  in  the 
12  th  oastary*  In  the  provlnoes  of  tbe  northeast  the  abbeys 
ooanenoed  to  ereot  apaidal  obapels  from  tbe  11  tb  oentary. 
In  tbe  12  tb  oentary  tbey  are  inoreased  in  nanber  and  eztent.^ 

Ko\e  1.  ç.  A^^»  ^^  \.«pOT\ant  d^\3co\»eT^  \\qs  Qid.âLed  o  neMt  \vyQX 

àTo\,  m»\\\g\v  àa^es  Xro^   \)^^  lo  t\v  Xo   \\\e  il  \\v  ceiv\\]kT\«8;  W^ese 

^.^^  X\i^   oYvutc^  ©t  Xotre  î>ame-d.u-Çoir\. 

Xote  7.»    Tp»  4SI»  C5\uti^,  C\o\,T>aoux,  S.  BejRVa;  o\  \\ve  efid  ot  X 
\\\e  ceTv\^r)^,  Çoivt\,|iv^,  VeieXoig,  l^>o>ae>A  to^  *^^  ©t  Caen,  S.  ïte*^ 
ot  îi\\eVm«  • 

Tbe  Prencb  oathedral,  tbat  originated  at  the  end  of  tbe  12 
tb  centary»  seems  to  Irotest  against  tbls  need  of  multiplying 
altarst  Srected  witb  a  dominant  idea,  it  admits  cbapele  only 
qaite  late.(Art*  Cathédrale).  If  ne   see  them  in  tbe  two  cath- 
edrals  of  îloyon  and  Senlis  in  the  12  tb  oentary,  it  is  becaoee 
thèse  tuo  oatbedrals  were  erected  ander  the  évident  inflaenoe 
of  3«  Denis,  and  again  at  the  oathedral  of  Senlis,  for  ezample, 
nhose  oonstrnotion  is  not  so  directly  sabject  to  tbat  abbey 
as  tbat  of  tbe  oathedral  of  Noyon,  thèse  apsidal  obapels  are 
soarcely  developed;  tbey  form  in  plan  externally  only  a  very 
flat  circalar  arc'  theyosartrith  diffioulty  oontain  a  little 
altar,  and  présent  outside  only  a  ïveak  projection  from  the  çr- 
.pOJPÉISiter  of  the  side  aisle.  Bat  soon  oocars  a  réaction  agai- 
nst tbe  prlnoiple  tbat  had  ezoladed  obapels  from  catnedrals; 
tbey  are  inoreased  in  naober  and  estent  around  the  apse,  thaï 
are  bailt  later  along  tbe  side  aisles  of  the  naves.  Tbat  exa- 
mple is  folloired  in  the  parish  cbarobes.  We  do  not  oocapy  oar- 
selves  fitb  obapels  bailt  between  tbe  buttresses  of  the  side 
aisles  of  naves,  for  tbey  really  consist  only  of  a  vaalt  and 
a  window;  bat  we  sball  endeavor  to  présent  a  séries  of  apsidal 
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arobes  pleroed  betiieen  tbe  elà   piers. 

Wa  give  (24)  a  peripoptive  viev  oî  th^^^àpel,   one  of  tbe 
best  ezamples  of  tlie  architaotare  of  tl»  HvgliiaiQg  of  %he  14 
th  eoQtary,  that  tliere  ts  in  Ile-de-8ranpo»  aad  (25)  an  inter- 
nai Tiev  taken  from  tbe  oXd  sMe  aiale  of  the   12  th  oeatary* 
That  addition  iras  nada  skilfaUy;  in  retaining  tlia  vauXti  of 
the  sida  aiale,  nbose  arches  A  6  are  old,  tbe  arehiteot  of  t 
tba  14  tb  centary  raplaoad  tba  pier  0  in  tbe  anderpinning»  oon- 
neotad  tbe  tuo  aatraj^oe  piars  Oîof  tbe  piars  g  of  tbe  aide  a 
aisle  of  tbe  12  tb  oantary,  retained  tbe  old  battreaaea  P;  and 
sapporting  tbat  existing  bebiad  the  pier  C5,  sabstitated  a  poin- 
ted  arcb  transferring  tbe  Mégbt  of  tbe  apper  oonatraotion  to 
tbe  pier  G.  A  obarming  aroade  décorâtes  tbe  sill  «ail  of  tbe 
foar  great  wincioira,  tfbose  tracery  offers  a  deaign  of  ramarka- 
ble  parity* 

Tbe  14  tb»  15  tb  and  l6  tb  oentaries  bailt  near  or  adjacent 
great  cbabobes  iaad  an  innnserable  namber  of  cbapels»  among  tbe 
siost  beaatifal  mast  be  oited  tbe  obapei  of  tbe  Virgin  added  to 
tbe  apse  of  tbe  catbedral  of  Hotien  {14  tb  oentary),  tbe  great 
obapals  ereoted  at  tbe  soath  aide  of  tbe  catbedral  of  Lyons, 
and  nortb  of  tbe  catbedrals  of  Obalons  and  of  Sangre3«(l6  tb 
oentary). 

CHAPB3L3.  (Gomprised  in  tbe  gênerai  plan  of  churches), 

At  «bat  précise  epocb  did  obapels  corne  to  sarroand  tbe  sanc- 

taary.  Tt  ïfoulà  be  diffioalt,  we  believe,  to  reply  oategorio- 

ally  to  tbat  juestion  in  tbe  présent  state  of  arcbifaàogical 

knoifledge;  ire  sball  not  even  attempt  to  discass  it*  bat  limit 

oarselves  to  stating  aoae  facts.  Bat  first  of  ail  ne   mast  say 

tbat  ire  give  tbe  name  of  obapels  only  to  tbe  little  apses  more 

or  less  deep  and  irida,  oircalar,  sgaare  or  polygonal»  tbat  qp 

open  into  tbe  side  aisles  of  a  cbarcb;  ire  class  tbe  obapels  p 

placed  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  side  aisles  as  in  Fig*  22  of  tbis  i^- 

ticle»  or  tbose  opening  into  tbe  transepts  at  eaob  side  of  t 

tbe  sanctaary»  as  secondary  apses*  tloir  ire  see  apsidal  obapels 

opening  on  tbe  side  aisles  around  tbe  sanctaary  in  cburcbes 

irboae  oonatraotion  dates  in  tbe  9  tb  or  10  tb  oentaries,  for 

exanple  like  tbe  cbarcb  of  Vignory.  In  tbe  centre  of  France 

1 
ife  find  apsidal  obapels  from  tbe  10  tb  centnry.  Tbe  cbarcb 

of  S*  Savin  (Poitoa)  gives  as  five  obapels  jBpening  into  tne 

side  aisles  of  tbe  sanctaary. (11  tb  oentary).  Cbarcb  3.  P.tie- 
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bailt  oiiapels  more  or  less  large  at  tbe  slâes  or  apae  of  the 

graat  oharohas,  or  la  their  yioiDity  aod  la  ooaaaaioatloB  iritb 

thaa*  Monaatio  olmrolias  had  a  olioir  enolpaed  bj  stalls  or  rood 

aoreans;  thoae  praaaot  ooald  aae  tlie  otfipes  jfltli  diffioalty. 

Than  tbe  noaaatariaa  bailt  oMpola  irliera  %h&  ardaiaad  religl- 

oas  ooald  aay  tiia  of fiooa  for  %he  faiti^fal  oataide  tlioir  end- 

osed  ohoir«  Âlao  soaatlaaa  old  aod  greatl;  Teaerated  oâalela 

aère  left  aaar  tèa  aaw  obarolies*  Tàaa  the  rellgloaa  of  S*  Be- 

nigae  of  Dijon  preaarred  tl^e  earioaa  rotaada»  tàat  eontainad 

tbe  relies  of  tbat  saint, ahea  reboildiag  tbeir  nea  ohoir«(Art» 

Sepalohre^X saint)}»  and  that  obapel  dating  from  tbe  10  tb  oen- 

tary  iras  left  standing  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  12  tb  oeatary  by  tbe 

religioaa,  abo  rebailt  tbe  obarob  of  Neaneiler. 

Tbat  obapel»  abose  plan  (22)  tre  give,  aas  plaoed  nnder  tbe 

aaae  of  tbe  foander,  S«  Âdelpb,  and  présents  a  aoat  ,«É|Éilièar 

arrangeaent*  It  is  a  little  baailioa  in  tao  storiea»  abose  d^- 

groand  story  is  vaalted  and  tbe  seooQd  ^tory  is  oovered  by  v 

visible  oarpentry.  Tbe  seooad  story  is  nearly  on  a  lerel  aitb 

tbe  sanotaary  of  tbe  great  cbarcb,  abile  tbe  groand  story  is 

an  aotaal  orypt  in  regard  to  tbe  floor  of  tbe  oboir  of  tbe 

obarob. 

1 
We  présent  its  transverse  section  (23)* 

Aboat  tbe  end  of  tbe  13  tb  centary.  bebind  tbe  apse  of  tbe 
great  abbey  obarob  of  3*  fermer  (near  Sournay),  aas  bailt  a 
great  obapel  oopied  froa  tbe  apper  3.  Obapelle  of  Paris,  and 
oooaÂiiiiftiibigËi^t^efclMaiÉnataaBy.atf^titÀaQbarob  by  neans  of  a 
obaraing  gallery-  Tbis  aoijiaaent  vas  exeoated  aitb  great  oare, 
aad  aas  deoorated  by  grisaille  glass  and  paintings;  its  altar 
sapported  tbe  beaatifsl  reredos  of  paiated  stone,  noïv  deposi- 
ted  in  tbe  Maseam  of  Clany  at  Paris,  and  tbat  is  one  of  tbe 
mastebpieoes  of  tbe  stataary  of  tbat  epoob.^ 

Xote  %•    p.  ^'52»  Ti^vVa  reredios  Va  represeinVed  as  cowp\.e\e\v^ 
as  poss\^\e  \.ii  \\<z   Eeisue  ât'»XTO^\.\eo\ure  ot  il.  C.  Ba\^, 

Tbe  oatbedral  o^  Mantes,  bailt  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  12  tb  cea- 
tary,  possesaed  no  obapel  antil  in  tbe  14  tb  oentary;  at  tbat 
epocb  a  obapel  beside  tbe  aoatb  aide  aisle  and  oboir,  oompos- 
ed  of  foar  reotangalar  vaalts  springing  from  a  oentral  pier, 
oofflaanioating  ifltb  tbat  aide  aiale  by  tbe  opening  of  tsfo  arcb- 
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tlie  eatranoe  gâte  oi  ^ê^mèem^taity;   it  rosç  on  a  platforn  ele- 
vatad  aboat  a  yard  above  %ke  groand;  tti«  altar  la  enclosed  in 
tbe  Biche  A»  Pigs*  19«  20;  bseide  it  la  a  Xittle  pisoiaa.  At 
tbe  Blddle  of  the  oiiapal  is  plaoed  a  stoae  boz  oî   large  slze 
for  gifts«  that  thoaa  px^^asent  haateoed  to  give  for  tMe  repose 
of  soaXs  in  pargatory*  After  the  aasa  iras  said,  the  prieat  1 
lef  t  tbe  ohapal*  advanoed  lin  tha  platf  oria  to  exHort  tbe  f  aitb- 
f al  to  praj[  for  dead«  and  gave  tbe  benediotions*  One  irill  note 
tbat  tbis  obaptti  is  skilfally  oonstrooted  to  perait  to  be  seen 
tbe  offioiant  by  tbe  maltitade,  and  to  sbelter  bis  as  snob  as 
possible  froftl^tbe  nind  and  rain*  Over  tbese  sbort  oolaans,  t 
tbat  iritb  tbeir  bases  are  not  ovsr  6.6   ft*  bigb  is  plaoed  an 
open  story,  ar^aort  of  balnstrade  sapporting  tbe  glazed  irindois. 
It  is  to  be  believed  tbat  from  tbe  oronn  of  tbe  vaalt  bang  a 
lantern  kindled  at  nigbt  aocording  te  oastoa;  tbe  apper  part 
of  tbe  obapel  tbns  beoaae  a  great  lantern» (Art.  Lanterne  des 
Morts). 

Xote  2.  p.  44^*  V«  o«e  W^e^e  drQM»\.t^48  \o  t\ve  courtes^  «t  )(• 

One  still  finds  in  some  oemeteries  of  Brittany  tbese  cbapels 
or  sbelters  for  saying  mass  on  tbe  day  of  tbe  dead. 

'Fbe  little  monnneat  oomposed  of  a  sapporting  itall  with  a  p 
pavilioa  roof  raised  on  four  colanns,  tbat  migbt  still  be  seen 
at  tbe  end  of  tbe  last  (18  tb)  oentary  in  tbe  enclosare  of  t 
tbe  obarnel  of  tbe  Innooents  at  Paris»  and  tbat  is  reprodaoed 
in  tbe  Statistiqae  ^onnnentale  of  M.  Albert  Lenoir  ander  tbe 
name  of  ''Preoboir*'  (palpit,  is  notbing  aore  tban  one  of  tbese 
obapels  of  tbe  dead  intended  to  sbeltar  tbe  priest  on  tbe  day 
of  tbe  feast  of  tbe  dead  dnring  tbe  aass  and  tbe  bénédiction. 

Until  tbe  13  tb  oentary  tbe  fflost  important  cbarcbes  only  p 
possessed  a  small  nnaber  op  obapels;  oatbedrals  tbemselves  if 
«lere  freqaently  iritboat  tbem.  (Arts.  Qatbedrale,  Sgllse). 

Vben  in  tbe  13  tb  oentary  tbare  irere  establisbed  important 
Bonifioatlons  in  tbe  oastoas  of  tbe  olergy,  so  tbat  tbe  need 
iras  felt  to  aaltiply  tbe  offices  to  conforn  to  tbe  desires  of 
tbe  faitbfal,  vrbo  ooald  not  ail  at  tbe  same  Màmx   be  présent 
at  tbe  divine  servioe,  or  to  satlsfy  privileged  sooietles  de- 
siring  to  bave  tbeir  oirn  obapel,  tbeir  private  obarob,  tbere 
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on  aQ  abbe7«  vho  aast  be  plaoad  in  a  Qboir  in  aooordanoe  iritli 
a  iiierarohioal  order  and  on  tvo  parallel  Unes?  ffby  tbat  alip-> 
st  total  abs8nQ«3t#  irindoirs;  whj   that  latéral  dooriray  opaoiQg 
Into  tbe  aaall  àvoaird  enolosed  by  iralls  aod  entirely  filled 
by  toobs  «vi  In  tbe  rook,  if  one  oannot  see  in  tbe  obarob  of 
S»  Croix  of  HOQtaajoar  tbe  fanerary  cbarcb  of  tbe  abbey?  If 
on  tbe  oontpapy,  ne  adopt  tbis  bypotbeais»  its  fora,  arrange- 
ment and  diaensions  are  perfeotly  ezplalaed»  ?be  monks  broagbt 
tbe  dead  in  prooesaioa;  be  vas  pXaoed  beaaatii  tbe  porob*  tbe 
brotbers  remained  oatside.  After  tbe  aaas  vas  aaid,  tbe  body 
vas  blessed  and  takea  tbroagb  tbe  obapel*  paaalag  tbroagb  tbs 
aide  aoorvay  -  to  deposit  in  in  tbe  grave,  fbe  cbapel  vas  tb- 
roagb to  enter  tbe  cenatery.  tbat  atill  bad  an  oater  gâte.  Of 
tbe  only  vindovs  ligbting  tbat  oà»pel«  ail  tbree  op^n  on  tbe 
encloaare  serving  as  a  plaoe  of  repose*  Ât  nigbt  a  lanp  barned 
at  tbe  centre  of  tbe  monament,  and  aooording  to  tbe  oastom  in 
tbe  f irst  oentaries  of  tbe  middXe  âges»  tbese  tbree  vindovs 
oast  tbe  ligbt  of  a  lamp  into  tbe  obarael.  Dnriag  tbe  office 
of  tbe  dead,  a  brotber  rang  tbe  bell  saspended  in  tbe  tarret 
by  a  cord  passing  tbroagb  a  bole  reserved  for  tbat  parpose  at 
tbe  centre  of  tbe  doae. 

Xo\e  1.  p.  kK^*    L'^XrcV.  B^Oi.  *xv  ?raTvce*,  a  Tep\^  Xo   )k»    îeWx 

Tbe  cbapel  of  3.  Croix  of  |ontmajoar  vas  built  in  1019« 
Tbis  vas  not  only  in  tbe  vioinity  of  private  oeneteries,  of 
religioas  establisbaents,  tbat  vere  ereoted  obapels  of  tbe 
dead*  Ail  cbavaels  plaÉsd  in  tbe  midst  of  cities  or  near  cb- 
arobes  possessed  an  oratory;  sometimes  even   tbat  oratory  vas 
only  a  sort  of  oaaopy,  or  a  pyramid  of  stone  resting  on  cola- 
mns,  leaving  openings  betveen  tbom,  so  as  to  allov  attendants 
to  see  tbe  priest,  vbo  on  tbe  day  of  tbe  dead  said  tbe  mass, 
and  tben  gave  tbe  benediotion  in  tbe  open  air. 

d^ocumeiv\«  coflmu1^^ooted  >o^  )k,   §«  ^enor«ox!^\. 

Tbare  still  exista  a  very  pretty  cbapel  of  tbat  sort  at  Avi- 

otb,  vbiob  dates  froa  tbe  15  tb  century.  Wa  give  its  plan  (19), 

section  (20)  and  perspective  (21) •  Tbis  cbapel  is  placed  near 
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or  tliat  oones  f  rom  ordinary  data. 

Tlie  ohapel  ot   Planes  lu  Boaaailloi!  at  3  3/4  niles  f  ron  Mont- 
loaia  aay  paas  for  a  caprice  of  cens tract ion»  tkat  one  fisds 
in  oolXeoti«i  tHeae  aoaaaents  bctllt  in  the  aidst  of  déserte. 
It  is  cosposed  of  a  done  restiog  on  a  triaiigalar  base  and  tivee 
great  niches  or  balf  domi.  RoitghXy  oonstmcted  in  rnbble,  it 
iroald  be  diff icalt  to  assign  it  a  precisecNtiÉe.  7et  tbe  syst- 
eiB  of  ooBstràotion  and  the  fors  of  the  plan  do  not  pereit  ap 
ti»  regard  it  is  earlier  tban  the  13  tb  eentary* 

Jere  is  tbe  plan  (13)  of  tbat  little  straotare.  fbe  doorvay 
is  opened  at  â^near  an  angle*  of  tbe  equilateral  triangle*  iâg» 
14  présents  its  exterior  and  Pig.  15  its  section  on  the  line 
B  C»  Unless  assaming  tbat  tbe  obapel  of  Planes  vas  ereoted  in 
bonor  of  tbe  boly  Trinity,  #e  cannot  explain  tbe  triiobed  ar> 
rangenent  of  tbe  plan.  Hosreyer  tbat  aay  be»  ne  only  give  tbis 
ezample  as  one  of  tbe  exceptions  fflentioned. 

Tbere  exists  in  tbe  enolosnre  of  tbe  abbey  of  Montmajoar  n 
near  Arles  a  obapel  ereoted  nnder  tbe  name  of  S.  Groix»  and 
merits  tbeà«it|f»  attention  of  arobjiteets  and  archaeologists. 
It  is  an  édifice  composed  af  foar  balf  dômes  of  eqaal  diamet- 
er,  vrbose  arcbes  bear  tbe  dooe  with  sgaare  base;  a  porcb  pre~ 
cèdes  tbat  one  of  tha  niobes  serving  as  entranoe,  Hare  (16) 
is  its  plan.  Tbe  énteriar^is  only  ligùted  by  tbree  little  îfin- 
doifs  pierced  in  one  side.  Tbe  doorway  A  opens  lato  a  little 
cemetery  enclosed  by  wails.  Tbe  obapel  of  S.  n^oix  of  Montma- 
joar  is  well  bailt  of  eut  stone,  and  its  very  plain  ornament- 
ation  is  exeoated  tritb  refinement»  recalling  tbe  Greel;  obarcb- 
es  «àfi  tbe  vicinity  of  Atbens.  On  tbe  vertex  of  tbe  dôme  risée 
a  campanile.  Sig.  17  présents  tbe  external  élévation  of  tbis 
obapel,  and  Pig.  13  is  its  section  on  tbe  line  B  G.  Tbe  inte- 
rior  is  entirely  îfitboat  sculpture,  and  probably  mast  bave  b 
been  deoorated  by  paintings.  ?e  see  in  tbat  édifice  one  of 
tbose  cbapels  of  tbe  dead,  tbat  were  built  dariDj?  the  iriiddle 
âges  in  the  midat  or  near  oemeteries,  not  obarobes  to  be  atil- 
ized  for  tbe  daily  services  of  a  commanlty,  even  teaporarily, 
as  M.  Vitet  supposes.-^  Neltber  its  form  nor  dimensions  «roaloi 
bave  allo?red  gatbering  within  it  tbe  monks  of  an  abbey  like  t 
tbat  of  »ontma.1oar,  and  of  placing  tbe  religioas  in  any  sait- 
able  mannar  near  tbe  altar.  pesldes,  ;fby  adopt  a  plan  In  tbe 
form  of  a  Greek  cros3  for  a  oharcb  intended  for  the  religioua 
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falfil  a  voir,  or  to  finct  a  place  of  barial  for  theosolires  and 
ttaeir  saoeessora*  S.  âormain  oaaaed  to  he   oreotaâ  aear  tlie  jor- 
tal  of  cborch  S*  Viaoeat  (S.  Geraain-das-^Praa)  a  olkapel  in  h 
hoBor  of  S*  SffflpliorioB  aod  dasireà  to  ba  latarred  tiiere*^  la 
754  aader  the  reiga  of  Pépin,  t]ie  reaaina  of  tbe  lioly  biaiiop 
If  ère  tranaferred  fron  tbat  oba^pel  to  the  great  oburoh* 

Cardinal  Bierre  Bertrand  founded  aeveral  obapela,  aaong  otM- 
ers  one  abont  13OO  at  tbe  noaastery  of  tbe  Sordeliara  at  Aano- 
najr,  vbere  iras  interrad  hia  mother.^  Philip  de  Maiaeres»  ooan- 
cillor  of  king  Cbarlea  V»  retired  to  the  Celeatina  in  1380  b 
bat  irithoat  assamlng  tbe  habit;  he  died  there  in  1405»  in^tJ» 
sane  infirmar;  that  be  bad  bailt  at  his  ovn  ooat  and  ezpenae» 
vitb  a  beaatifal  obapel  and  a  little  oloiater  to  reereate  tbe 
siok."  Tbe  asylams,  infirnaries,  collèges  or  bospitals  poas- 
essed  cbapels  more  or  le£s  eztensive»  bot  ail  irere  very  riob 
by  gifts  of  tbe  faithfal»  and  ooaseqaently  nere  deoorated  iritb 
lazary  and  filled  ifitb  preoioas  ornaDenta.  i^ore  nodest  orato- 
rios, tbat  (rare  freqaently  bat  a  little  bail  oovered  by  a  roof 
of  carpentry  or  a  rabble  vasdt  sormoanted  by  a  toirer  or  only 
a  gable  pierced  by  an  opening  to  reçoive  a  bell,  arose  near 
a  bermitage  or  in  tbe  diffioalt  passes  of  the  fflountains,  or 
some  steep  samait.  Thèse  isolated  nonaments,  consaorated  by 
some  religions  tradilNj^on,  or  ereoted  in  consegaenoe  of  a  voif, 
irere  and  still  are  in  great  vénération  in  certain  provinces 
of  France;  persons  go  there  in  procession  one  day  in  the  year 
to  hear  the  mass.'  those  présent  belong  in  the  coantry  aroand 
the  monament»  and  the  open  doorvay  alloirs  the  priest  to  be  s 
seen  at  t^e  altar*  Thèse  cbapels  are  often  bailt  on  very  sin- 
giilar  pla^f^iâposed  either  by  the  natare  of  the  gronnd,  for 
example  like  the  chapel  of  S*  Michel  of  Pay-en~Velay,  or  by 
some  memory,  tradition,  existence  of  a  tomb,  traoes  of  aome 
miracle,  ^erhaps  even  the  romains  of  sone  anoient  shrine.  It 
voald  thas  be  diffioalt  to  olassify  theae  monaaents,  that  fur> 
ther  for  the  most  part  hâve  ao  architectural  character. 

Xote  5.  p.  442.  *ï^e  «orne. 

Xo\e  \.  p.  44î.  "î^e  aooe,  I.  II. 

Yet  ire  mast  make  knoirn  to  car  readers  some  of  thèse  monumen- 
tal oddities,  and  ne  shall  ohoose  among  thea^the  examples  pre- 
senting  foras»  that  permit  assigning  them  a  date  nearly  certain. 
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Oliarles  VI»  beoaai^  tliat  obapel  nas  fiDlsbed  snder  kis  raign; 
tbose  of  Cbarles  the  daapHia  fillad  tiie  secoadi  in  tlie  third 
irere  bis  owb,  aad  ia  tbe  laat  vere  tâose  of  ÂiBa»  his  «ife, 
daapbinaaB  of  Acnrargae.  Into  that  oratory  the   king  asaallsr  r 
ratired  to  hear  mass./' 

lïot  oaly  at  Paria  aas  diaplayad  the  laxary  of  paiating  aad 
Boalptara  ia  priYata  oMapaXs.  ''Tiie  oastla  of  iarooaoi,"  says 
abbe  Labeaf»"  possassed  tvo  obapela,  both  paiatad;  tbat  of  t 
tba  groaad  story  nan   dadloated  to  tbe  boly  fvtaity,  tbe  otbor 
was  oa  tbe  Xe?al  of  tbe  seooad  story*  On  tbe  vaalt  «are  paia- 
ted  tha  tualva  apostlea»  eaob  nitli  aa  article  as  a  ayabol*  a 
aad  aagels  eaoh  holding  aa  aatbeiB  of  tba  Triiity  notad  ia  pl- 
aia  aoag*  On  tbe  walls  irere  tbe  ariss  of  Jeaa  de  Moataiggeaad 
thoae  of  bis  vife,  dacqaeline  Aa  la  Graage^  tbere  w&ve   also 
eagles  displayed  aad  leavea  of  goards." 

Oae  oaa  atill  see  today  tbe  orarffliag  obapel  of  manaion  of 
Jaogaes  Goear  at  Boorgea,  «boae  yaalta  $xe   painted  blae  iritb 
angels  olad  ia  irbite  baariag  acrolla*  like  tbose  of  the  oastle 
of  Marcoaoi*  Bat  ?re  snall  aot  aaltiply  citationaf  tboae  bere 
saffioe  to  give  an  idea  of  tbe  skill  devoted  to  tbe  deooration 
of  private  cbapels  daring  tbe  middle  agea* 

Toward  tbe  end  of  tbe  15  ^^   oentary  and  tbe  beginning  of  t 
tbe  16  tb  alone,  men  aornetimes  varied  from  the  type  plan  of 
tbe  3*  Chapelle  of  Baris,  to  adopt  plans  of  tbe  Greek  cross, 
rotandas  iiitb  transepts»"^  sqaare  halls  ïYith  a  gallery  for  tbe 
lord  of  tbe  place. ^ 

Xote  i.  p»  ^À^»  See  cXxopeX  o^  X>^e  c\\o\eavk  ot  Axk\)o\.se. 
Xo\e  %»   v*  44t«  I^Tie\. 


CHAPgijLBS  ISOLigS,  DES  MORTS,  VOTIVE*  cbapels  detaobed, 
of  tbe  Siead,  and  Votife» 

Uaay  of  car  great  oionaatic  obarohes  irere  at  first  only  ora- 
torios, aaccessively  ealarged  by  tbe  maaificeace  of  klags  or 
ponerfal  nobles*  Tbe  aoil  of  Gaal  daring  tbe  first  Merovingian 
tiine  sfas  covered  by  oratorios,  often  bullt  in  baste  to  perpet- 
aate  tbe  nanory  of  a  miracle  or  saint.  Thèse  little  straotares 
if  ère  tbe  centres  aroaad  wbiob  jfere  foanded  tbe  first  nonastic 
establisbaents.  t>&ter,   bisbops,  abbots  or  lords  foanded  cbape- 
ls aroaad  abbeys  aad  in  tbe  vicinity  of  cbarcbes,  aitber  to 
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thé  rulaed  piers  of  the  groand  story,  althoagb  of  aQasaal  siis- 
plioity  of  plan.  (Art.  jSjliateaa)» 

r^atlag  from  tàe  Biddle  of  tne  13  tli  oeatary,  tHe  conatraot- 
ion  of  the  S*  Chapelle  of  tbe  palace  had  an  ioflneace  on  the 
oaatle  ohapela,  aad  its  plan  aerved  as  a  type»  After  the  exem- 
ple of  the  aainted  klBt«  the  foasdera  of  oaatle  ohapels  déco- 
rated  them  in  the  looat  aaaptaoaa  faahian,  and  added  to  their 
treasares  rases  aaâ  preoloas  oraamenta.  The  aansion  S*  Pol  at 
Paris»  that  beoame  one  of  the  aost  habitaal  residedces  of  the 
kings  daring  the  14  th  and  15  th  centuries ,  possessed  a  ohap- 
el»"in  ifhich  ^iharles  V  oaaaed  to  be  plaoed  stone  figures  rep- 
resenting  the  apostles»''  says  Saaval;  ^Charles  71  had  them  r 
richly  painted  by  François  of  Orléans»  the  most  celebrated  p 
painter  of  that  tiae»  their  robes  and  raantles  vere  richly  en- 
hanced  by  gold,  blae  and  vernilion  glazed  with  fine  green,  t 
their  heads  nere  aocoBpanied  by  a  roand  diadeia  (halo)  of  wood, 
that  had  baan  forgotten,  vhich  nas  a  foot  in  oiroaaference  (?), 
also  gleaAed  irith  gold,  red  and  irhite,  the  finest  that  coald 
be  fouad.  At  the  Loavre  Charles  V  also  sarroanded  the  princi- 
pal chapel  with  thirteea  great  prophets,  each  one  holding  a 
roll,îfith  a  little  tower  of  joinery  terminated  by  a  tnrret, 
in  irhioh  «as  placed  a  little  bell;  the  jrindows  ivere  painted 
irith  images  of  saints  and  of  saints  cro?7aeà  by  canopies,  sea- 
ted  in  a  tabernaole*" 

The  or^atàfies  belongiag  to  the  royal  chapels,  like  those  ex- 
isting  at  Vincennes,  contained  relies  themselves,  and  nere  f 
farnished  «itb  fireplace,  hangings  and  praying  desks» 

fhe  ohapel  of  the  aansion  of  Bonrbon  sras  one  of  the  richest 
among  those  of  the  priacely  résidences  at  Paris.  "Loais  II 
(dake  of  Boarbon),"  Saairal  likewise  states,"  as  a  prince  dev- 
oted  and  libéral »  took  particalar  care  of  the  building  of  the 
chapel  as  trell  as  of  its  ornaments;  ita  vaalt  «ras  aahanoed  by 
gold,  the  enrichaents  covering  it,  its  itindcfis  sarroandieg  it 
being  pierced  so  delicately,  its  glass  in  such  bright  colors, 
that  lighted  it;  f inally  the  stone  fleors-de-lis  cronning  sach 
window,  and  so  Jiell  oonceived  for  a  prince  of  the  blood,  saff- 
iciently  evidenoed  no  sparing  of  expense.  At  the  left  of  the 
altar  nas  an  oratory  of  open  iroodifork  in  irhicb  itère  set  four 
g^eslk-^scutcheonsf  on  the  first  «ère  carved  the  arma  of  Char- 
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ehapel  irithln  the  «ails  of  the  episoopal  palaoe.  fixe   bisiiop 
MauiFioa  de  SalXy  bad  oaa  at  Parit  in  tvo  storles  beside  tbe  r 
river,  and  irhiob  still  existed  before  tbe  saok  of  tbe  arolibisb- 
opfs  palaoe  in  1331* 

Tbearolilxabop' 8  palace  of  Rbeiiaa  poaaeaaad  ita  ona^   tbatia 
very  beaatifal,  in  tuo  atorlea,  irboae  oonstraotioa  dates  from 
aboat  1230*  Ita  groa&d  atory,  irboae  plan  wé   give  (13),  la  ba- 
lit  eitb  great  siaplioity,  vhile  the  aeo^id  story  la  riohiy 
deoorated  internally  by  beaatlfal  aoalptarea.  9ig.  11  preaenta 
the  plan  of  that  second  atory*  Aooording  to  tfae  ooastraotion 
adopted  in  CHampagne,  the   piera  fors  pro;jeotioaa  iaaide  so  aa 
to  diminiab  the  external  projection  of  tbe  biittrasaos;  tbeae 
piera  are  isolated  from  tbe  «ail  up  to  13  ft«  aboire  tbe  groand, 
and  give  a  narrait  aide  aiale  aroand  tbe  obapel,  prodacing  a 
oharaiing  effect*  Tbe  iralls  are  decorated  by  an  arcade  placed 
on  tbe  eontinnoas  atep  and  tbe  vlndoira  opening  over  tbat  are 
altboat  tracery* 

Hère  (12)  is  tbe  aeotion  of  tbat  little  édifice  of  good  exe- 
cation,  and  tbat  in  apite  of  matilationa  to  be  regretted  pass- 
ses  ivitb  reason  for  a  i&aaterpieoej  indeed  one  f inds  tbere  ail 
tbe  gaalitiea,  botb  graoefal  and  sabstantial,  of  tbe  good  ato- 
biteotare  of  obaapagne,  and  beside  Notre  Dase  of  Rbelms  tba 
obapel  of  tbe  arcbbisbop  still  appears  one  of  tbe  best  ooncep- 
tiona  of  tbe  13  tb  oentary* 

Paring  tbe  Bomaneaqae  epoob,  tbe  obapels  of  castlas  or  of 
bisbop's  palaces  are  generally  very  simple,  oomprising  a  sbort 
nave  witb  an  apae,  sometiDos  little  tranaepts  formiag  two  re- 
cesaes  for  tbe  lord  and  bia  family,  narro?r  side  aiales  aocom- 
panylng  tbe  nave  and  ttio  little  apaes  flanking  tbe  central  apse. 
Sacb  tras  tbe  cbapel  of  tbe  castle  of  ^ontargia*  (Art.  Cbateaa). 

Certain  oastlea  of  great  importance  possed  tire  cbapels,  one 
sitaated  in  tbe  lover  coart  for  tbe  servants  and  garrison,  t 
tbe  otber  in  tbe  middle  of  tbe  résidence  buildings  for  tbe  m 
master  of  tbe  place..  Tbat  arrangement  existed  at  Coaoy,  as  s 
sbofn  by  tbe  plan  by  Dn  ^erGe&ii-     Tbe  obapel  of  tbe  loïfer  cou- 
rt appears  to  be  of  the  Ronanesqae  epoob;  tbat  of  tbe  castle, 
fbose  groand  story  is  still  visible,  datsd  from  tbe  beginnin^ 
of  tbe  13  tû  oentiipy;  it  diractly  ooramanlodtjea  ia  the  secoal 
story  «fitb  tbe  great  ûall;  it  was  an  admirable  édifice,  to  j 
judge  by  the  numerous  fragments  that  strew  the  ^round  around 
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oi\0)Ke   are  >o\9\«H>\e,    as  «e\\   aa  t\ie  cot^c\s   and  t^<>^l^®^^d   ®t    ^ 
\\<z  eanopVfts. 

Hère  (9)  is  the  trsosvepse  aeotlon  of  tiie  iiol/  oiiapal  of  V 
^Inoeanes»  if  it  oevers  a  greata»  area  tbaa  that  of  ^Miff^t 
l3  far  from  preseating  la  laotlon  saoh  a  haupy  proportion.  0 
aoâer  tha  orpim  tMe  S«  ÇbapaIXe  of  tlie  palaqa  bas  a  Xittla  m 
oore  tlian  tirioa  its  iriâ.tb«  vbila  tbat  of  Mnoanoas  oalf  bas 
from  tba  orovD  of  tba  vaalt  to  tba  paveseat  aina  fiftbs  of 
Its  «ridtb*  Oq  tbis  ppiat  lat  as  be  pernittad  to  aota  bov  fre> 
qaantly  oae  allons  biaaelf  to  oootiaaa  errors,  eaaiast  to  cb- 
ack  bonavar,  nban  oaa  speaks  of  edifioas  of  tba  poiatad  period. 
It  is  alvays  desirad  tbat  tbese  edifioas  bave  sleadar  propor- 
tlons,  and  tbat  tbay  aay  bava  baigbts  azaggerated  in  coopari- 
soa  to  tbalr  basas;  on  tba  ona  band  tba  arobitaots  of  tbat  t 
tina  are  pralsed  for  baving  tbas  piled  materials  on  a  narrotr 
base,  on  tbe  otber  baad^  tbay  are  blamed.  Non  tbose  aonnaents 
nerit  neitber  tbat  praiaa  nor  blâmer  tbe  ratio  of  tbair  beigbt 
to  iridtb  is  tbat,  irbiob  from  ail  tiae  bas  been  given  to  vaal- 
ted  édifices;  oae  aad  a  balf  timas  or  twioa  tba  nidtb*  If  tbay 
adopt  more  slendar  proportions,  tbis  is  to  open  «rindoirs  ovar 
tbe  side  aisles,  irben  tbey  possess  tbese*  Wby  tbe  arcbltects 
of  tbe  œiddle  âges  sbould  be  pralsed  or  biamed  is,  for  bavlng 
bad  tbe  merit  or  ffrong  of  making  tbe  interiors  of  tbeir  edif- 
ioes  appear  macb  blgber  tban  tbey  aotaally  are* 

GHAPgtjLgS  DE  CHATgAOX,  D'^BVSCHgS.  Gbapels  of  Castles  and 
of  BiiàoitB'  Palaces. 

gacb  feadal  lord  bad  desired  to  posses  irltbln  tbe  nalls  of 
bis  castle  a  cbapel,  sarvsed  by  a  obaplain  or  even  by  an  entl- 
re  obapter*  Tbese  obapels  nere  tben  not  only  simple  oratorios 
iiitbin  tbe  masses  of  tbe  stractara,  bat  small  and  naarly  alir- 
ays  detaobed  monamaats  ffitb  tbeir  speoial  dépendances,  or  con- 
aaoted  to  tbe  résidence  baildings  by  a  gallery,  porcb  or  pas> 
sage.  Very  fregaently  tbese  cbapals  are  in  tuo  stories,  so  as 
to  place  tbe  oratory  of  tbe  master  at  tbe  level  of  tbe  apart- 
aents,  sfblob  were  aluays  above  tbe  groand  story,  to  separate 
tbe  lord  and  bis  family  from  servants  and  bired  retainers,  t 
tbat  inbabited  tbe  eaolosare  of  tbe  oastle,  and  also  becaase 
of  tbat  tradition  mentiicned  by  as  at  tbe  beginniag  of  tbis  Ar- 
ticle. It  is  unaecassary  to  state  tbat  tbe  bisbops  had  tbeir 
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arrangeffleot  of  the  wbole  aad  tbe  ohapaotar  of  the  détails»  as 
far  as  possible  at  that  epQoh.  It  is  neoessary  te  exaeine  tke 
soalptaea  aad  reooéaize  tbe  injaries  oaused  by  rain  aad  frost 
to  thd  appar  papts  of  tke   straotare  left  aofiaielied  dapiog  a 
oeatarsr»  to  find  tàe  points  of  janotion  of  tiie  tvo  epoohs. 

Hè*  H   giv08  the  plaa  of  the  holy  obapal  of  ?iaoeBoes«^  «ith 
its  annexes*  Tliere  are  at  first  tiro  oratorios  in  tiro  stories 
iritb  Tiens  of  the  sanotaary  by  sfflall  skeir  openiags.  Thea  at 
the  rigbt  is  a  stairaay  Xeading  to  the  apper  story  of  the  or- 
atory,  the  terraoes  aad  tlie  roofs.  On  the  left  is  tbe  saoris- 
ty  with  ^^t•  treasnpy»  also  in  tno  stories»  the  treasary  ha^ing 
the  form  of  a  little  ohapel  in  plan  and  élévation,  as  at  the 
3.  Chapelle  of  the  palaoe.  A  separate  stairs  leads  to  the  seo- 
ond  story  of  the  traasary  and  the  roof* 

It  13  probable  that  ths  oratory  boilt  by  Louis  XI  betieen 
tiro  bottressds  of  the  3*  Chapelle  of  Paris  daring  the  aeooni 
half  of  the  15  th  centary  is  an  imitation  of  those  of  the  holy 
ohapel  of  ^inoennes»  that  arrangement  appearing  aore  conveni- 
eot  than  that  adopted  by  3*  Loais»  and  lonaisting  only  of  ttfo 
reoesses  in  the  thiokaess  of  the  ii ail  (Pig*  2  at  D).  The  king 
and  gaeen  thas  foand  theaselves  saparated  from  those  présent, 
and  sa»  the  priest  at  the  altar  withoat  baing  seen. 

At  Vlnoennes  m.jvi^  gallery  is  supported  by  the  vaalt  over 
the  entranoet  it  ocoupies  ail  the  first  bar^^At  Paris  this  is 
only  a  simple  gallery  at  most  only  a  yard  vide*  The  stataes 
of  the  apostles  in  the  form  of  angels  behind  the  altar  nere 
attaohed  to  the  piers  at  Vinoennes  as  at  Paris»  at  the  height 
of  the  ifindoTT  sills»  supported  by  oorbels  and  sarmounted  by 

oanopies*  The  sill  iralls  beloir  the  traoery  not  being  deoora- 
ted  by  aroades  at  Vinoenaes»  bat  nere  probably  onoe  farnisbed 
irith  irooden  benehes  and  hangings*  The  fflndows  of  the  apse  alsne 
hâve  retained  their  glass»  that  was  painted  in  the  l6  th  oan- 
tury  by  Jean  ooasin  and  represent  the  last  jaàgment.  Among  t 
the  staiaed  glass  of  the  Renaissanoe  this  can  take  the  first 
rank;  it  is  well  oomposed  and  beantifully  execated.  The  roof 
of  the  holy  ohapel  of  ?inoennes  is  ooastracted  of  oak  and  oom- 
blned  nitb  great  ^erfeotioa;  it  was  only  sarmoanted  by  a  very 
small  and  simple  spire»  that  no  longer  exists* 

Kote    1.    p.    i'èl m    T)^*ae   t^t^J^^**    \vav>e   \>«.etv   y^roV*^^*    X\\e\.r    trace» 
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jastified  by  the  argeet  needs^^dk»  prioffy  of  S.  Martln-âee-CI) - 
amps  at  faris  also  ballt  aboat  tiiat  apoob  tvo  great  cbapels, 
one  dedicated  to  oar  E^ady,  the  ottaer  to  3«  Mlobel* 

Hère  (7)  la  tbe  plan  of  the   ohapel  of  tbe  Virgin  of  tbe  ab- 
bey  of  S.  Qermain-dea-Pres,^  that  is  paptioalarly  dietingaish- 
ed  froffl  that  of  the  S.  Chapelle  of  Paris  by  the  arrangement 
of  its  7aalts,  ifhose  diagonal  aeoj;ie3  comprise  two  bays,  ±t  Xb 
believed  that  a  dravlag^by  M»  Alexandre  ienoir  raade  before  t 
the  destruction  of  that  beantifal  monaiseAt»  and  vhose  apse  v 
■as  arranged  in  a  fashion  acharcely  conformiag  to  the  custoos 
of  the  ffliddle  of  the  13  th  oeatary*  Bat  Pierre  of  Monterean. 
in  the  oonstraction  of  the  ohapel  of  the  Virgin,  iras  certaialy 
oompelled  to  restrict  hisself  srithin  a  very  Ion  oost,  oompared 
to  the  dimensions  given  to  the  édifice.  That  speoies  of  vaalt 
is  less  costly  tnan  that  adopted  for  the  Ohapelle  of  the  pal- 
ace, and  the  ezisting  fragments  of  the  croirning  indioate  an 
exécution  «rith  little  cost.  fhe  abbey  of  S»  Sermain-des-Pres 
had  not  the  resoaroes  of  the  king  of  «iranoe,  hotever  rich  it 
might  be|  Prom  this  point  of  vieir  the  comparison  of  thèse  tuo 
édifices  is  interestiag,  having  been  ereoted  at  nearly  the 
same  time  by  the  same  arohitect. 

But  S*  Louis  vas  not  the  only  king  of  France  that  baiit  ho- 
ly  chapeXs*  The  vast  castle  of  Vinoennes,  commenced  by  king 
John,  iras  completed  under  Charles  V>  from  a  military  point  of 
View*  His  son  began  the  construction  of  a  holy  ohapel  irith  g 
grand  proportions,  in  the  middle  of  its  enclosare.  Charles  VI 
ereoted  the  building  at  the  apse  as  far  as  the  upper  comice, 
in  the  nave  to  the  springinga  of  the  arohivolts  of  the  irind- 
oirs,  and  on  the  facades^to  just  below  the  rose  irindoif.  The  pis- 
fortunes  of  the  end  of  that  reign  did  not  permit  oontinaing 
the  édifice,  vhich  remalnad  on  sufferance  for  a  oentury.  Fran- 
cis I  reaumed  the  construction  aboat  15 25,  and  it  nas  only  c 
completed  under  Henry  II*  The  tiro  sacristies  and  the  treasary 
in  tsfo  stories  annexed  to  the  ohapel  irere  terminatsd  at  the 
end  of  the  14  th  or  the  beginning  of  the  15  th  centuries*  Tivo 
▼ery  distinct  e|)ooh8  thus  concurred  in  the  érection  of  the  h 
holy  ohapel  of  Vinoannes,  and  yet  at  the  first  glance,  this 
monument  présents  a  graat  unity*  The  arohitects  of  tne  Hena- 
iasance  charged  ifith  completing  it  hâve  soaght  to  retain  tlie 
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places  resented  for  important  persons  in  tlie  nave  as  at  tiie 
S*  Çliapelle  of  tbe  palace.  It  mast  ba  stated  tliat  tbe  cliapel 
ef  S.  8eriBaiD-en-£jaye  vas  aerely  tJie  oraterr  Qf  a  oaatle  of 
moderato  importanoe.  Ail  the  détails  of  tliet  oliarmiag  edifioe 
are  treated  vitb  great  oare;  its  eoftlptare  4s  beaatifal  and 
entirely  dae  to  tlie  soboQl  of  Gliampalne»  as  nell  as  %he  moal- 
dings» 

liQ^e  \d  Ysov  ^«T>è  '■^>^o.Yi  a\va«^|edk*,    \Vve  ^\ht\Te8»ee  «ère  t^^^^  V^ 
Wae   \T   \)^  oeTfc\]*v^   w\.\\v  euTtecee   W   \^e   toste  dt    \^^e   Wme; 
tYve  t'V.oor   Viv   X\<z   V^terVer  «q^a  Ta\»eâ^  ««er   o  i«^Td.    1\^e   ttT«ede 
«Q8  â,ed\Te^ed   oe  «eW   de   \Vve   e^termeX  Vo\\x8\TQ4e*   tet  #4t  d^r- 
(XABVti^e   ^exoepA  \Vve  deooYQ\\Qii  Qt   ^^^  ^ut\reseee!^   ot  «>iVc\v  ivo- 
tYvVtvi,  >\Qe   been   |\.>»ei&^   Tr\4oTOue\\^   preeex^-t  tVie   et^Wre^^   onà   \^e 
d^etaWe   ot    t^ot  yjeouAtXt^^»   e^ruo\ut«e.  ^xco^oWofve  mad^e   VnteW- 
VtetvW^   \)^   t\ie   aTC\v\teot,   H.   )l\.\\e\,    Viaïae  bewed   %\\e  \,n\et»»e\ 
\>aee8.   ?rQi4«e«^e   ot    ^^«   ai>Qe&>e   atvâi   ot    ^^e  \)a\ue\roâbe   \vo%e  X>eeiv 
touTvA;    X^z  pVere  >vaioie  Xjeetv  uxvco^ereâi.    Ae  tov   ^-^^   otYver  poT\e 
ot    \\<z  eàVt^c^i    "tYve^   are  preeer^eà   onà   \\ve  QO«e\Tuc%\oii  Yvae 
a^tt®^®^  ^o   g^WevQtVon.    One  coivivo't   a:%udi^   t>\e"t  o\vap.e\    \o©  «\kc\\, 
>a\\Vc)R   app^eoTS   \o   ue   one  ot    tVve  most   o\\OT0iCteT\8t\c    exo^pXee 
ot    ^^e   oTt  ©t    ^^^    iS    ^^  oentuTi^    oA:,   X\<z  momeiNt  ot    ^te   spXexvàor, 
It    \)^eT^  \^e   eome   deuX^ta   ot    tVve   dote,    \.\  \b\\\    eutt^'^®   ^o  comp- 
are  \\8  ifcO>»\ât\.Ti|a    atvd,   aou\p\ure   «\.\V\   tY\oae   ot    \>^e  utox^umetvta 
©t    CXvoxfcpo^Tve   \.iv   X\i^   \Z   t\v  cefi\t»,r^,    \o  Pe    oeaured   t\vQ\   \,\ve   o\x- 
ope\   ot    ^^e  coaWe   ot    S.    aermoVxv   Va  ootitemporattieoua  «VtYi   tVve 
ap8\.do\   c.)^ope\.a   ot    ^^e  oa\\\edro\.   ot    là)ae\i«La,    t,\ve  \oiaer  porta 
ot    tY^e  co\>veàra\   ot    "ïroigea,    ot    ^^^e  c\^Qpe\   ot    X\iz  pa\oce   ot 
\\\e   aro\\>i>\.aYv©p   ©t    îl>^e\ma,    atructurea  preoedVtv^   1240.    I^z  upp- 
er   oorviVoe   amà  >6o\ua\r<ide,    t^o|meti,\e  ot   iftVvVcYv  \va^e  ^eeiv   to>xnd, 
mo^   e>aeiv  date  X>ocV   \o   12^0. 

Rioh  abbeys  also  desired  to  rival  soverelgns  in  erecting  i? 
great  oratories  ivâependent  of  tbeir  cbarobes*  ?fe  bave  stateà 
tbat  tbe  abbots  a£^3.   Sern^ÎD-des-Pres  cbarged  the  arcbiteot 
Pierre  of  Montereaa  to  balld  for  tbem  jtbe  obapel  of  tbe  boly 
Virgin  near  tbelr  refeotory.(Àrt.   Arcbiteotare  Monastique»   Pl^. 
15 )•   Tbe  abbots  nere  ^#iidal  lords,   and  11  ke  tbem  desired  to 
imita^e  «rbat  tiie  sovereign  did  in  bis  domains;   many  abbeys  a 
aboat  tbe  middle  of  tbe  13  tb  century  sai  arise  sfitbin  their 
walls  great  detacbed  cbapels,   irbose  érection  jras  not  alifays 
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the  UiB  ptars  aliglitly  projeotioé  insiâe  is  sarprlsiag,  aad 
it  does  not  fail  to  disqaiat  the   aye  by  an  apparaît  axoaasiva 
Xif^tçasB.  Ât  S.  Gamain  one  andairttaada  hùw  tiie  yaolta  ara 
■aintaiaad  by  tbaaa  piars»  90  pronoaaoad  lu  tlia  intarior.  The 
traoaff  la  maraly  «a  ao0aisaryé  oal^y  a  éXaaiad  aaib  indapandœt 
of  tHe  nain  oQoatriiotiQii*  Tba  littla  paaaaga  arraagad  abova 
tba  lovalP  aroada,  as  in  Cbaspagna,  by  aztaadiag  the  iriadovs 
gi^as  air  asd  apao«  to  tl&e  nava;  It  braaks  tba  vartloal  lisaa, 
tbat  ara  parbapa  abniad  at  tba  S.  CbapaXla  of  Paria*  Tba  vin- 
doffs  tbaasaliras,  inataad  of  baing  raXatl|rliXy  aarrow  as  at  fa- 
ris,  are  ifida;  tbeir  traoary  ia  traoad  vltb  tba  band  of  a  aaa- 
tar«  and  raoaXXs  tba  baatitifaX  oonpartaantB  of  tba  beat  niod- 
offs  of  tbe  oatbadraX  of  BbaiaB*  Tba  ifiodôaa  of  tba  3*  0|bapaX- 
le  of  Paria  bava  ona  dafact,  vbiob  noald  appaar  snob  jrorae» 
if  tbay  did  not  dazzle  one  by  tbe  apXandor  if  tba  atainad  gl- 
aaSf  irbiob  ia  tbat  tba  littXa  oolanns  of  tbe  traoary  are  too 
long»  and  tbat  tbe  npper  traoery  only  oonaenoes  at  tbe  apring- 
ing  of  tbe  pointad  arobaa*  (Art.  Fenêtre) •  ïbat  givaa  to  tbaae 
iriadoira  a  tbin  and  porr  appearanoe»  tbat  tbe  arobitaot  daaiçad 
to  oonceal  on  tbe  exterior,  wbere  tbe  glass  prndQoes  no  illas* 
ion,  by  tboae  détails  of  arobivolts  and  gables  jast  mentioned. 
At  tbe  obapel  of  S.  Sermaln  is  ao  saperfluons  détail;  tbe  oon- 
atraotion  alone  aakes  tbe  en  tire  deooration;  and  jfitbout  des- 
iring  to  injare  Pierre  of  Monteran,  one  oan  say  tbat  if  tbe  a 
arobiteot  of  tbe  obapel  of  3*  Geroain  (probably  from  Cbaapag- 
ae)  bad  bad  at  bis  ooaaaand  tbe  treasares  amployad  for  tbe 
ooBstrnotion  of  tbat  at  Paris,  ba  nould  bave  bailt  a  Bonament 
snperior  in  oomposition  to  tbat  ire  noir  admire  in  tbe  oity*  He 
kneir  (a  rare  tbing)  boir  to  oonform  bis  arcbiteçtare  to  tbe  s 
soale  of  tbe  fflonnment,  and  disposing  of  aoderate  resoarces, 
to  give  it  aXX  tbe  aaplitade  of  tbe  great  adifioe*  At  tbe  S. 
Cbapelle  of  Parla  Aira  foand  expérimenta,  raaearobes,  tbat  oc- 
oapy  tba  mind  ratber  tban  obarm*  At  s*  Germain  ail  is  olear 
and  is  anderstood  at  tbe  first  glanée*  Tbe  master  of  tbat  ifork 
«as  sure  of  bis  art;  be  iras  at  tbe  same  time  a  man  of  taste 
and  a  skilfnl  man  of  tbe  first  order*  7be  interior  of  tbat 
Bonamant  iras  pa|nted  and  tbe  irindoirs  were  probably  filled  iritb 
atainad  glaas*  Uselass  to  state  tbat  its  effact  iroald  be  pro- 
digiOQS  beoanse  of  tbe  large  surfaces  oooapied*  Notbing  indi- 
oatas  a  spire  aormoanting  tbat  obapel*  No  longer  are  spécial 
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poiiiteâ  8tyl9  of  the  royal  doaaiB,  but  it  is  derived  trom  the 
solioolB  of  Çtiaspagoa  asd  of  Bargundy* 

fre  give  (4)  its  plan.  OpnfQPaably  to  tJie  oonatraotioas  io  C 
panpagoe  asid  Bargaidy»  ^be  yaalts  rest  oa  piers  projoQtiBg 
iDside,  loavlBg  a  pasaage  abQva  tlia  aabatiitBetiM*  Tla  tratsy- 
oBse  aeotiOB  (5)  ia  aada  aoroBs  tba  aiddla  of  i  bay  asd  ezpl- 
aina  tbe  priBOipal  airaigMaat  of  tliat  adif  ioe*  The  aide  arob- 
es  A  of  tbe  vaalta  are  laolatad  iBBtead  of  aeryiBg  as  arobiv- 
olts  for  tbe  ifiBâoifa«  leairiag  betveeQ  tbeo  aod  tbe  opraiQgs 
a  apaoe  B  oovered  by  tbe  gatter*  fbe  niadons  are  tbOB  opeaed 
beaeatb  tbe  oorniçe  aad  ooeapy  ail  tbe  apaoe  betveea  tbe  bat- 
tresses.  If  te  exaalBe  tbe  loagitadioal  seotioa  (6)  tbroagb 
a  bay  aad  (6  bis}  tbroagb  tbe  iBteraal  pier  B  0  (^ig«  5)*  ire 
can  render  aa  exact  apooiiBt  of  tbe  syaten  of  ooBatrootiOB  ad- 
opted*  Tbe  iriadoirs  BOt  beiag  oiroamaoribed  by  tbe  aide  arobes 
are  rectaagalar;  tbe  tympaasas  beiag  perforated  aad  foraiBg 
part  of  tbe  tracery  alloa  OBly  tbe  battressea  to  appear  as 
visibly  solid.  Ob  tbe  exterior  eaob  bay  ia  ooBforaed  to  Pig* 
6  ter;  tbe  eatire  aoBaaoBt  tbos  àoBSista  oaly  of  a  sabstraot- 
are,  battresses  aad  tbat  ?ery  beaatifal  traoery»  ooabiBed  la 
a  3abstaQtiaài.aaBBer;  for  tbe  battresses  (very  thin)  are  staçr- 
ed  by  tbis  stroag  tracery  sapporting  tbe  extremities  of  tbe 
apper  Goraloe  and  gatter.  Tbis  tracery  is  really  ooly  great 
glazed  aasbes  plaoed  betveen  piers  aad  aaiBtaiaiag  tbein  in  t 
tbeir  places. 

Xo\e^.  \>*  4^0.  kX   \\we  soo\«  ot  l'.i^O.  Ke  Que  t\\ede  dra^Xi^ls 
Xo   A*  lV\\e\,  or&\v\\eot  ot  X^z  z^%X\z   ot  ^«  <&eTmo\n<^etv«Lia^e. 

Tbe  ayatem  of  pointed  ooBstraotion  being  adopted,  ire  nast 
ooaf eas  tbat  tbe  aetbod  of  jaoBStraotion  employed  at  tbe  boly 
cbapel  of  3* . ^ernalB-eB-Laye  appears  to  as  saperior  to  tbat 
of  tbe  S*  Obapelle  of  Paria,  in  tbat  it  is  more  fraak  and  more 
iB  relatiOB  to  tbe  soale  of  tbe  moBuaeBt.  Tbe  ricbness  of  tbe 
arobiteotare  of  3*^  Obapelle  of  Paris,  tbe  laxary  of  tbe  scalp- 
tare  oaBBOt  oonoeal  grave  faalts  avoided  at  3.  {lermain*  Tbas 
at  Paris  tbe  battresses  ent  rely  projeot  extersally  and  inju- 
re tbe  vieir  by  tbeir  projection j  tbey  are  too  near  eaob  otber; 
tbe  apper  part  of  tbe  niadoirs  is  ratber  beairy  aad  enoaabered 
by  détails'  tbe  gablea  sarmoBating  tbea  are  a  aseless  superf- 
laity,  OBe  of  tbose  aeans  of  décoration  not  caased  by  a  need. 
|f  tbe  effeot  produoed  by  tbe  stained  glaas  irindows  betireen 
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wiadovs;  0P09|c«ts  in  t)ie  tsite  of  that  apooh  and  statues  of 
aBJgoXs  replsqes  tbe  oross  flowers  aad  orpokets  of  tbe  13  tb 
oeatarr»  Ctiapleg  711  likevise  oaaMd  to  bo  çxeoi^tad  tbe  iro9dan 
spire  ooyered  iritli  lead«  tbat  aarievatad  tbe  roof,  as  «ail  as 
tbe  Qvestiaé  aad  dj90Qvatiaas  et  t^e  roof ♦  ffe  do  aot  kaon  if 
tbe  ijMiiilfuilllMriii  lituli  I  tiiiiNupjliesSfd  a  spire;  no  vieir  preoad- 
iné  tbe  15  tb  oeatary  rlopresei^ts  it»  and  ao  text  speaks  of  tt. 

Tbe  faot  appears  doabtfal*  for  ooatrary  to  tbe  babits  of  ar- 
obiteots  pf  tbe  13  tb  oeatary*  aotbiag  in  tbe  ooastfaotxoo  of 
tbe  aasoary  indieates  tbat  tbis  spire  iras  ereoted.  perbaps 
aoae  toner  of  tbe  palaoe  in  tbe  vieiaity  of  tbe  S*  Cbapelle 
took^;tbe  place  of  tbe  bail  tover.  doais  XIT  iras  goaty  and  aa- 
able  to  asoead  to  tbe  3.  Cbapelle  by  tbe  stalriray  of  the  pal- 
aoe tJiat  be  did  not  lababit,  and  carriad  along  tbe  aide  a  gr- 
éât stairiray  oovereà  by  vaults  aad  a  roof.  Tbis  stairitay  iras 
safflciently  easy  for  portera  to  oarry  bis  litter  ap  to  tbe 
porob.  Tbe  vaalts  of  tbat  stairiray  aère  destroyed  hf   tbe  fire 
of  1630,  and  replaoed  by  a  irooden  sbed  roof. 

Xot«  1.   Tp.   430.    1^^  «p\.rc   ©t   C>\ar\,ea  Yll  Vas  \>U8\  ^oeeiv  res- 

î\ec\veV,    ^"^  ^O'ôb  beeiv  \>\»,TTkeà   Vtv  1630   anô.  repXooed  X)^    a  spVre 

Xote  2.    V*    4dO«   le  \w^z   seeiv  some  vev^oV^s   ot    \^a\   a\o\r«o^, 
t\va\   Wkz  \aat  reatoratVona  coused  \o  dVsciippeOiT.   See   tY^e   eïi|Ta- 
\sVik|e  ot   I8vae\.   S^Xiaestre,    X\iz  pa^nWi^l  àftpoB\.teà   \t^  \\ie  aus- 
•««  ©t  ^fT««\\\es  TepreBeTRWi^l  \\iz  >a\«\,\   ot   \*ou\s   XY    ob   a  aV- 

In  iaitatiOB  of  tbe  klng  of  6>ranoe,  tbe  great  cassais  of  t 

tbe  oroirn  oansed  to  pe  bailt  at  tbeir  oastomary  residenoes  a 

roly  obapQl*  and  tbe  kiag  bimself  ereoted  some  otbers.  Tbat 

of  tbe  oastle  of  S»  @ermaiQ-en-*tiaye  Is  OTren  earlier  by  some 

years  tban  tbat  of  tbe  palaoe;   its  ooapletion  cannot  be  later 

tban  1240*   Tbis  very  carions  monament  is  very  little  knoirn, 

tbe 
aad  today  is  located  in  tbe  aidst  of  strnctares  of  EPranois  I 

and  of  Cioais  XI7,   bat  is  safflciently  coaplete  bofever,   for 

one  to  render  an  aooarate  accoant,   not  only  of  its  dimensions, 

bat  also  of  its  section,   side  élévation  and  tbe  détails  of  i 

its  oonstraction  and  dacojration.   Tbe  boly  obapel  of  S.   Geraa- 

iwen'^Af^  bas  in  part|,oa^*r  tbat  it  doss  not  belong  to  tbe 
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beaeath  tlie  sills  of  tlie  great  irliidoirs  resta  on  a  ooBtinaoas 
plantb.aod  présent B  in   Qaatrefoils  8oaBM^*«l^^tft»^artyrs.  (A 
(Art.  Arcatore,  fig*  8).  fhe  atatass  of  t<be  tuelfe  a^ostles, 
borne  on  oorbele»  ace  ittaojied  to  the  piere.  At  tiia  apse  a 
shrine  «Ith  eaoloiiiiro  iras  erfoted  bebind  tke  altar  after  tiie 
4eatà  of  S»  Lionis  to  lapport  tiie  great  relidaary  oontaining 
the  boly  relioa*  (Art.  Aatel,  Figs.  11»  12} •  Tlie  intorior  of 
S.  o^apelle  nas  entirely  oovered  b;  rioh  paiating  and  gildlag 
vitli  overlays  of  ooloped  and  gilded  glass*  fiât  tbe  stained 
glass  Qertainly  forna  the  i&oat  brllliant  part  of  that  deoora- 
tion;  It  is  of  groat  beaatr  in  ooaposition  and  oolor,  althoagb 
in  the  exeoation  one  peroaiyes  the  haste  vrith  irhico  it  inast 
Iia7e  been  made. 

Kotc  \,  p.  iîl6,  'î>v\.a  p'V.otv  \«  a\  o  ex  &CQk\e  ot  i: iO,  WV^   ©W 

Xo\e  1,  p-  427.  Iiv  ^reoit  part  \X   «oe  repo\.Tvteà  ui^àeT  |«ou\8 
XIII. 

We  présent  (3)  tbe  transverse  section  of  tbe  S*  Chapelle  of 
the  palace»  whioh  irill  illastrate  better  than  aay  désoription 
thé  simple  and  at  the  saae  tiae  bold  constrnction  of  this  oha- 
rming  édifice* 

Plan  2   indioates  at  A  the  annex»  the  treasary  of  charters, 
ifith  the  passage  6  commanioating  with  the  chapel.  That  annex 
nas  divided  in  three  stories*  that  of  the  groand  floor  served 
as  a  saoristy  to  the  upper  ohapel;  lad  the  last  story  iras  re- 
ached  by  a  screw  stainay  and  served  as  a  deposit  of  charters* 
Another  service  dooriray  pieroed  in  the  arcade  at  C  plaoed  the 
north  gallery  alongside  the  first  bays  in  coamanication  nith 
tke  apper  chapel*  Under  the  tuo  irindovs  D  D  tvo  additions  ab- 
oat  a  yard  in  depth  for  the  sidth  of  a  bay  rrere  plaoes  of  hon- 
or  reseryed  for  the  king  aad  qaeen*  Bat  Lonis  XI  probably  fo- 
and  thèse  plaoes  too  expos ed,  and  caiised  to  be  bailt  at  S  a 
reoess  betneen  the  battresses,  into  irhich  he  retired  to  hear 
the  offices;  a  saall  skeiv  opening  irith  grille  persiitted  him 
to  see  the  altar  irithoat  being  seen. 

Under  Charles  TII  isportant  rorks  modif ied  certain  parts  of 
the  3.  Chapelle*  That  prince  caased  the  stoae  rose  «lindcf  and 
its  stained  glass  to  be  restored,  the  oaps  of  the  tiro  stairii- 
ays  and  the  orookets  of  the  great  gable*  Already  in  the  14  th 
oentary  had  been  ohanged  the  décoration  of  the  gables  of  the 
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A  poFOb  preioeàes  the  principal  portai;  a  narroir  aide  aiale  a 
extends  aroand  tbe  bailding*  Tlaia  arpliit^aot  aaat  hâve  artaagad 
it  to  BOt  be  ooapallad^  aitlier  to  raiaa  tbo  orova  of  hia  \raalt 
too  high,   or  to  plaoa  tlie  spriagiaéa  of  thû   archea  too  aaar 
tba  groaad*  It  aaa  doaiaatod  by  tiie  âeights  of  tàe  floora  of 
the  apartieata  of  tiie  aecoad  âtory  that  alf  aa^y  axiatad,  and 
it  iras  regaired  to  plaoe  tbe^ip««aiMitisoê^  tÉf^i^par  ohapal  qb 
a  levai  aitb  tJiQaa  àpartaesta  aad  ^allariaa*  Tao  aerrioe  ata- 
ira  exteaded  f rom  tba  groond  atory  to  tbe  secood  atory  and  t 
tba  roof.  Tbe  loaar  oiaiapal  ia  lightad  by  viadoaa  oooapying  t 
tba  entire  apaoe  batiraan  the  aide  arohea  aad  tbe  aall  beloa 
tha  aindoa  deooratad  by  aa  arcade  »  ao  tbat  tiiaae  aindoaa  taka 
tha  fora  of  traiagèaa  aitb  tao  oarvilinear  aidea,  they  are  a 
adfflirably  deaigaad  for  tba  plaoea^Art*  fenêtre),  and  aère  for- 
aarly  filled  vith  atained  or  griaaille  glass.  fJiia  obapel  per- 

aita  to  be  aeen  naaeroas  traces  of  paintiaga  of  the  13  th  oen- 

1 
tary»  aad  in  tha  aroade  are  nedalliona  eariohed  by  overlays 

of  glaaa  aita  gildiag  of  rare  delioacy,  ornaaeats  and  little 
figares  of  apostlea  in  relief  carved  in  the  staooo  formerly 
painted*  The  pavement  of  that  ohapel  ie  entirely  ooaposed  of 
toab  8labB«  In  the  seoond  atory  (E^ig*  2)  a  poroh  preoedes  the 
nave  as  in  the  groand  atory.  i^efore  1793  to  the  mallion  of 
the  portai  aas  attaohed  a  statue  of  Christ  blessing  and  hold- 
ing the  ^spel.  Âbove  on  the  lintel  tras  aoalptared  a  last  jad- 
gemeat»  the  weighing  of  soûls,  and  in  the  tympanum  the  Son  of 
wan  ahoifing  his  aounds,  having  the  holy  7irgin  at  his  right, 
S.  John  at  his  left,  both  kneeling  as  at  the  oentral  portai 
of  the  cathedral  of  Paria.  Ail  theae  soulptares  hâve  been  en- 
tirely destroyad.  The  poroh  aerved  for  communication  at  the 
north  aith  the  galleriea  of  the  royal  palace,  and  so  formed 
a  vast  covered  baloony  on  a  level  vith  the  church.  When  oae 
enters  the  upper  3.  Chapelle,  ifhat  J.Bwpartioalarly  striking 
is  the  apparently  extrême  lightness  of  the  construction.  Abo- 
va  a  very  rich  arcade  open  great  windcas,  that  occupy  the  en- 
tire  space  betaaan  the  buttresses  and  beneath  the  aide  arches 
of  the  vaults;  30  that  the  constrnction  appears  only  to  cons- 
ist  of  light  clusters  of  columns  supporting  thèse  vaults.  The 
stained  glass  filling  the  irindoïrs  by  its  strong  coloring  does 
net  alloir  to  be  seen  the  ezternal  buttresses,  tbat  alone  coq- 
stitute  tha  stabillty  of  the  édifice.  Tbe  aroade  extendin^  be- 
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Bierra  o£  moQtereaa  «as  likeirise  oliarged  irith  tbe  areetion 
of  a  ohapel  dadloated  to  the  Virgin  iritiiin  the  iralls  of  the 
abbejr  of  S.  âermaio-dos-Prai*  Tbat  cJÉapel  bad  bean  fododad  in 
1245  by  abbot  Hagaa^f  noir  tHa  vary  natapoàs  fragnanta  remain- 
Ing  to  as  of  tbat  straotava  ^  ayldanod  a  oaftaiD  raaaarob,  a 
vopk  airaàdy  aeagra  in  tha  omaaantatiOB  A|d  tàe  noaldiogs» 
whlob  appfoaobas  tha  axaoatioo  of  portai  3.  Stioooa  of  Notre 
Dame  of  Paris»  and  daviatas  from  tbat  of  the  S*  ohapalla;  it 
is  indeed  tbat  tba  pbapal  of  tha  Virgin  of  3*  GarDaiD-des-Pras 
«as  onl7  flnishad  andar  abbot  Thpaas»  irho  diad  in  1255*  The^e 
are  than  aboat  five  years  of  differanoe  betireen  the  oonstmo* 
tion  of  tha  S.  nhapalle  of  the  palace  and  tha  phapal  of  3*  G 
Germain-^des-Prea;  that  différence  makas  itself  feit  in  tha 
style  of  the  tifo  édifices;  tben  tha  3*  Ohapalla  of  the  palace 
fflast  hâve  been  erected  in  foar  or  at  sost  five  yaars,  sinoe 
it  does  not  shosr  in  aven  its  appar  parts  that  tendency  to  re- 
searoh  and  to  ffieagreness.  We  shall  be  pardoned  for  insisting 
on  this  point;  we  désire  to  prove  thas  again  the  rapidity  vi- 
th  irhich  the  masters  of  ivorks  erected  thair  édifices  in  the 
13  th  oentary^  irhea  they  were  not  restrioted  by  lack  of  resoa- 
rcas»  and  to^sdVMiMffjOr^ anir opinion  too  generaXly  accepted,  evea 
aaong  enlightened  persons,  that  the  édifices  of  that  epooh  c 
conld  only  hâve  been  slosfly  bailt* 

Xote  i.  p.  425.  "î^vc  pTS.Tvc\po\  poT\o\  \.«  depoeWeà.  Vxv  t\\e  c 
cem«\eT>A  ^t  ^^*  ^a\oV«  a\  S.  DeA\a^  ^ar^o^Xea  auà  porWoia»  ©t 
Wve  oTO«ti\*iK4  p(ir%«  ove  pXac^di  \.tv  a  court  ot  ox^e  ot  ^\ve  \vousfBB 
et^^e  s\Tee\  ot  ^^«  aX)X>c^,  otv  t\xe  TiortYi  e\d»e. 

fhen  one  passes  throagh  the  3*  chapelle  of  the  palace,  he 
cannot  ooaoeive  hoir  that  irork,  snrprising  by  the  maltiplicity 
and  variaty  of  the  détails,  parity  of  exaoation,  richnass  of 
ornamantatiOQ  and  baaaty  of  materials,  coald  be  completed  in 
saok.  a  brief  time*  Proo  base  to  ridge,  it  is  entirely  bailt 
of  cJioice  hard  stone,  a  lias;  each  course  has  iron  crapps  a 
set  in  lead;  the  oatting  and  setting  are  execated  irith  parti- 
calar  oara*  At  no  point  can  be  foand  négligence,  the  asaal  r 
rasait  of  haste,  and  yet  as  it  is  today  the  S.  Chapelle  of  t 
the  palace  is  deprived  of  an  iaportaat  annez,  that  by  itself 
tas  a  aonaoïentl  ne  speak  of  the  traasavjf  of  charters  attachai 
to  its  north  side  and  oonpleted  at  the  same  time  as  it. 

te  give  (1)  the  plan  of  the  loser  chapel  of  the  palace. 
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Oi  tlie  oontrary  at  paiçis  Iq  t^e  apper  ohapel  were  deposit^d 
tbe  orovn  of  tliovas^  tbe  plao^a  of  tlie  triie  oross  a^d  ttoe  ko- 
ly  rolioB  oQUeotii  l;^y  f^ûiB  IX;  tbe  lov^r  oliapnl  «as  rei^ev- 
od  for  the  semaierts  of  tlie  palace  aad  tba  paUio;  it  also  aor- 
7ed  for  tlio  t^arial  of  tlie  oat^aa.  Of  ail  pftlaoe  obapala  ezis* 
tlBg  ip  franoa^  that  of  Baris  la  todar  tlia  «loat  opaplete  aad 
ooe  ol  tbe  oldaat*  It  iraa  coaa^Qoed  in  1242  or  1245  and  ooap- 
leted  in  1247  oa  tiia  sites  of  tuo  oratories»  one  bailt  in  1154 
in  lionor  of  Notre  Oa«e,  %ke  otker  bailt  in  ll69  aader  tlie  naae 
of  S*  Nicolas*  leroBe  Mprand^  olains  tbat  to  reeall  tbese  tiro 
foandationa*  tHe  existisg  S*  Obapelle  is  doable*  le  see  tbere 
rather  tbe  iaflaenoe  of  preoeding  traditions,  as  «e  bave  aaid, 
and  particalarly  a  need  regaired  eyea  by  tbe  arrangement  of 
tbe  palaoe*  Tbas  tbe  apper  cnapel  oonmanioates  on  a  leyel  vitb 
tbe  balls  of  tbe  seoond  story  and  tbe  royal  f^artaenit^s,  «rbile 
tbe  lower  obapel  at  tbe  level  of  tbe  external  ground  coald  be 
left  to  tbe  public. 

HOTraxvât,    camoi^.    ÇarVs.    17^0. 

grom  ail  time  tbis  édifice,  due  to  master  Pierre  of  Moater- 
eaa,  vas  regarded  aitb  reason  as  a  masterpieoe.  fbe  king  S* 
^oais  spared  notbing  to  nake  it  tbe  most  brilliant  jeirel  of 
tbe  oapital  of  bis  domains;  and  if  anytbing  coald  astonisb 
as,  it  is  rttotskOJSti^tiBe  employed  in  its  oonstraction.  Taking 
tbe  extrême  dates,  one  mast  admit,  tbat  tbe  S.  Obapelle  iras 
foaaded  and  entirely  finisbed  in  tbe  spaoe  of  five  years;  ei- 
gbt  bandred  livres  tonmois  ($léO,000)  iras  ezpended  in  its 
oonstraotion,  décoration  and  tbe  acquisition  of  tbe  preoioas 
relies,  tbat  it  ooatained.  If  one  observes  nitb  sorapaloas  a 
attention  tbe  arcbaeologioal  obaracter  of  tbe  3«  Chapelle,  be 
is  foroed  to  reoognize  tbe  aooaracy  of  tbe  biftorical  dates, 
fhe  mode  of  oonstraction  and  décoration  belongs  to  tbat  saall 
fraction  of  tbe  13  tb  oentary*  Daring  tbe  reigns  of  Pbilip  A 
Âagast  and  of  3.  lioais,  tbe  prograsaç^of  tarcbiteciare  ^ras  so 
rapid,  tbat  a  period  of  five  years  introdaoed  sensible  modif- 
ications; noir  tbe  greatest  unity  prevails  in  tbe  édifice  f rom 
base  to  sammit.  Tbis  is  no  longer  tbe  sligbtly  rade  streagtb 
of  tbe  sammit  of  tbe  façade  of  Notre  Dame  of  Paris  (1230),  a 
and  agaia  it  is  not  by  macb  tbe  meagreneas  of  tbe  tvo  extrem- 
ities  of  tbe  transepts  of  tbe  same.  (1257^- 
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Giiapel  iras  giveo  by  extension  to  %he   little  oburolaes  that  cgn- 
taioed  naitlier  baptianal  foats  nor  tombs;  to  oratorios  in  ir 
irbioh  irere  pXaoed  thé  treasares  Qf  tàe  oJiarotaes,  lonasteries, 
oaatlas  or  exti8a«^  oharters»  arobives  and  inportaat  relios; 
t&en  tiie  pariah  ohapela,  aaall  atmotarea  annezed  to  tJie  gre» 
at  oathedrala»  aonaatio  or  pariab  oliarobes,  ooataining  an  ait- 
ar  and  evaa  tlie  baptisaal  font;  to  tbe  oratorlea  ereoted  iritb- 
in  tbe  walla  of  oeaeteriea,  on  a  placed  conaecrated  by  a  air- 
aoXe  or  tbe  preaenee  of  s  al^t«  ^ 

Xo\e  5*   p.    423.    l'^z   «orne, 

Vote   6.   p.    423.   IjoA\xv  no\e» 

Then  ire  sballr^dlfiée  tbis  Article  into;  1,   boly  obapels;  2» 
obapels  or  oratories  of  oastles,  of  bisbop^s  palaoea;  3,   det- 
aobed,  of  tbe  dead,  votive;  4,  annexed  to  cbnrobaa;  S*  obapels 
forming  parts  of  obarobes  and  enclosed  iritiiin  tbeir  periaeter* 

CHAPSLLSS  (Saintes).  Boly  Qbapels*  S.  Cbapellea» 
froD  tbe  first  oenturies  of  cbristianity  irere  ereoted  a  gr- 
éât namber  of  oratories  on  sites  witnessing  tbe  nartyrdom  of 
saints.  Tbese  oratories  trere  most  freqaently  cçpposed  of  a  c 
orypt  «ith  a  little  obarob  over  it.  ''Wben  Ss.  Senis,  Rastio  a 
and  gleatberoB  saffered  martyrdom,''  says  Dabreail,  a  good  Cb- 
ristian  lady  named  Çatalla  duelt  in  a  village  of  tbe  same  naae! 
vbo  sbroaded  ^d  interred  tbe  bodies  of  tbe  martyrs  mentioned 
in  a  little  obapel  (at  ^fte^foot  of  tbe  bill  of  Montmartre), 
to  irbiob  (by  a  great  Biraole(  3*  Denis  broagbt  bis  bead  in  t 
bis  arme,  after  it  bad  been  cat  off,  wbicb  (obapel)  iras  reba- 
ilt  in  tbe  time  of  S.  Geneviève*  Tbe  obapel  is  double»  i.e., 
tbe  smallest  is  nearly  in  tbe  groand»  and  tbe  otber  is  larger 
and  ereoted  over  tbat.  est  beneatb  tbe  entire  structure  is  s 
still  a  obapel  or  sabterranean  cellar,  tbat  boirever  remained 
ankaofn  to  oar  fathers  till  tbe  year  l6ll." 

JHo\e  1.  jp.  A2iv.  DxfcX>reu\.\.  BooV  i^«  p.  1152.  ^à\\\.oi\  1612. 

Tbe  arrangement  of  a  obapel  doabled  in  beigbt  remains  trad- 
itional  dnring  tbe  first  oenturies  of  tbe  middle  âges.  We  ses 
it  still  preserved  in  tbe  celebrated  S.  Cbapelle  of  tbe  Palace 
bnilt  by  3.  6oais  at  Paris;  but  tbis  was  not  iritb  tbe  intent- 
ion of  aevoT^ing  tbe  loifer  cbapel  to  tbe  deposit  of  relios. 
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of  tâe  vaalt,  partloalapl^  if  tl^e  ooatlng  la  of  plastar.  ffa  ii 
haye  also  aeiea  cov^a^ings  of  vaalts  aade  of  oaaaat  of  briçkdlaat 
in  adifiQaa  of  Laogao^oc.  fhe  ooaftioé  fai^tiier  kaa  tkt  adfaat- 
aga  of  protiaoting  vaalta  f ron  tba  iaftl'^rat^ion  of  ra|.|tiratar» 
ahan  %he  ooTaeiags  ara  la  a  bad  ata^a,  99  «lias  vapairB  are  a 
aada  %q  the  roof  a*  Oq  poiatad  Taalta  tlia  ooirariaga  are  aade 
vith  oare,  tliay  vere  particalarly  daaigaed  tio  proteot  tliea  d 
daring  tia  lapad  of  tiae  betaeen  their  ooapletion  aad  tbe  cou- 
atraotioB  of  the  oarpf^nl^f.  for  tbat  parpoaa  over  tbe  apriag- 
inga  of  tbe  vealta  are  arraagad  atoae  oollaçtora  irith  extarnal 
gargoylas,  that  aerve  onlf   dariag  tHat  iatarval  of  tine»  aad 
also  in  oaae  of  dilapidation  of  tbe  ooTarlng.-''  (Arts.  Gargoui- 
lle, ?oate). 

XmVei^8>  Vu  \\ve  \ast  e^l^t^'Ce,  Wveme  «Te  oi(^eTv\.it4s  oorresipoivd  \o 
tYie  loT^o^Xes  Wvat  9eTt»e  W^z   4ut\era  a\  Alia  ^^u«^&\\ou  ot  tYve  t 

CHAPELLE.  Ohapel. 

Tn  several  plaoee  prieate  are  oalled  cbaplains,''  3373  Wil- 
2 
lian  Oaraad,  ^for  from  ail  antlgaity  tbe  kings  of  France, 

ifhen  tbey  stent  to  «ar,  oarried  irith  then  the  cope  of  tbe  bl- 

esaed  3«  Martin,  tliat  naa  kept  ander  a  tent,  that  from  tbat 

oope  (front  qaoa,  4ilMèla)  iras  oalled  tbe  obapel.  And  tbe  oie- 

rios  to  abose  oare  aas  entrasted  tbat  obapel  reoeived  tbe  naae 

of  cbaplains  (capellani  from  oapella);  and  by  a  neoesaary  oon- 

aegaenoa,  tbis  naae  extended  in  certain  ooantries  to  ail  prie- 

ata*  fbe  aame  is  statad  from  ail  antlqaity,  tbat  in  ailitary 

expéditions  wrere  aade  in  tbe  caap  aaall  atrnctarea  of  goat  s 

akin  covered  by  a  roof,  in  jrbiob  aas  oelebrated  tbe  maaa,  and 

irbiob  froB  tbat  took  tbe  naaa  of  Qbapel»(oapella  froa  oapraium 

pellibas,  goat  skias).'* 

ïbe  first  of  tbese  tao  etyaologies  is  establiabed  by  a  fact. 
Tbe  ««ail  oope  tbat  3*  Martin  pat  on  af ter  baving  given  bis 
tanio  to  tbe  popr  vas  relegiOQsly  preserved  in  tbe  oratory  of 
tbe  first  kings,  f  ron  irbioh  tbat  oratory  took  tbe  naae  of  oba- 
pel* (oapella)*  Tbe  oratory,  benoafortb  oalled  obapel,  iras  c 
oomprised  iritbin  tbe  aalls  of  the  royal  palace.^  The  nane  of 
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CHAHQSL-     C^ABOel. 
eiioX9,«a]?s;  the  obanoil  of  tiie  oiiQir.  for  tlia  olovare  of  %he 
oiioir  ^f  a  charoli;  aUo  eaployed  li|e  l>ala«trade« 


.■*. 


^AHIfiSIV*  @liaaf9V*  BeveX* 
angle  oat  off  at  45  delvaes.  In  the  aroliiteotare  of  tbe  mld- 
die  âges»  pastiOQlaply  fpoB  t&e  pointed  epooh,  ooroers  wltliln 
raaob  of  tâe  liaad  ara  fpeaaastly  oftanfered  iostead  of  bal&g 
laft  sgaare.  Qhaafers  are  jetf  ofta»  aaed  on  tlia  oarpantry  and 
joinery  of  tbat  apooli.  (Arts.  Bizeaa,  Charpente,  MaBaiserle)* 

CHÂHTiee*  fforkyard.  Bnilding  Tard. 
An  Indaf  inlte  and  anoovered  araa  on  wliiob  are  depoeited  tha 
materials  to  sartre  in  tfae  oonatraction  of  an  adifioe.(Art»  C 
Conatraotion).  By  tbis  nord  la  also  designated  irooden^imbars 
plaoad  horizontally  on  tbe  groand  to  isolate  or  to  protect  f 
from  the  daapnass  of  tne  groand  oarpentry  or  planks,  and  oas- 
ks  eontaining  llqaids. 

GRAHTISVOLLS*  fooden  Blook.  Braoket* 
A  snall  woodan  blook  to  prevent  paràina  froia  slipping  on  t 
tlia  prinoipal*  tFha  blook  A  (1)  is  a  bracket»  Tbe  blook  is  al- 
«ays  attaoiied  to  the  «iÉMoipal  by  a  tenon  and  mort  Isa  and  is 
pinnad  to  pravent  slipping  baoaasa  of  tba  pressare  azertad  by 
tha  parlin  on  its  top*  ?ragaently  in  tlie  oarpentry  of  the  potn- 
ted  pariod  tiie  vertioal  timbars  ara  doablad;  bat  sinoe  tbere 
(vara  not  aaployed  bolts  bat  sinple  iroaden  keys  to  hold  thèse 
against  tba  timbers  betnaan  tiiem,  braokets  A  «ère  plaoad  an- 
der  tbe  doabled  aeaber,  so  tbat  their  «eight  sboald  not  break 
tba  kays»  and  as  indioatad  by  Pig*  2*  (Art.  cbarpenta). 

CHAPS*  7aalt.  Mortar  Coating* 
An  old  irord  eaployed  for  a  vaalt  or  vaaltad  plaoe*  Today  is 
andarstood  by  tbis  nord  tbe  ooating  plaoad  on  tbe  extrados  of 
a  vaalt  to  protact  it.  Ail  pointad  vaalts  irare  oovared  by  a 
ooating  of  «ortar  or  of  plaster.  Tn  oase  of  fire  tbat  precaa- 
tiOQ  saffioes  to  pravent  tbe  embare  froœ  oalclning  tbe  extrados 
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Boble  ladieSy  irliose  afflasements  nere   rare»  ezoapt  the   graat  p 
pablio  festivals*  Â  ohair  iiith  bao^  iras  fpand  at  ths  sod  of 
tbe  passage,  a  dressiag  tabla»  soiall  table^  stools  aad  ottoa- 
ans  for  slttiagt  c^mposed^e  farnltara»  (Sae  Dîotionaalra  du 
Mobilier)»  (Old  Preàch  pQeo)#  -^ 

fe  give  a  plaa  (1)  of  one  of  tbese  private  diambers,  that 
so  far  as  possible  iias  placed  at  the  angle  of  the  bailding, 
aad  tûus  by  this  meaiis  waa  plaoed  in  commanioation  nith  a. 
tappaîi,  tha.t   sarvai  as  a  boadoip  or  ratiring  room,  The  arran- 
gement inàicataôl  nere  is  freqaently  foand  witb  nearly  the  same 
détails  in  oastles  of  the  13  th,  14  th  aad  15  th  oentaries» 
Ât  A  is  the  bed,  at  8  the  passage  ifith  its  chair  0  and  its  r 
rags  D;  at  g  is  the  dressing  table»  at  F  are  fixed  benohes  aad 
ciibdoards  for  containing  the  wardrobe»  at  G  the  fireplaoe  iith 
its  little  windojf  B  and  its  shelf  I^  at  K  are  the  doors»  at  L 
the  tarret»  at  M  the  little  table  ifith  its  bench  M  irith  baok» 
0   are  aovable  stools»  and  X  is  a  oapboard  designed  ^or  lioen 
and  toilet  articles.  iTadies  often  reoeived  in  bed  mornings  or 
evenings»  and  then  only  intimâtes  and  members  of  the  family 
were  admitted  in  the  passage.  Baring  the  day  visits  nere  rec- 
eived  on  the  bench  î^ith  several  places  set  near  the  fireplaoe; 
nen  sat  on  the  stools  or  ottomans;  '«aiting  persons  or  inferiors 
sat  near  the  entranoe  on  the  benohes  of  the  capboards.  Ladies 
of  high  rank  hang  their  chambers  .fith  black  daring  the  first 
fiftean  days  of  deep  ffloavBing  and  remained  in  bed  with  closed 
blisds.  9aring  their  ohild-bed  the  chambers  irere  richly  ador- 
ned»  bat  also  closed  and  lighted  by  torches.  Married  persons  » 
even  in  the  elevated  classes  asaally  haâ/t>Bt  one  chamber;  as* 
ong  the  oitizens»  the  children  daring  their  first  years  slept 
in  cradles  placed  close  to  the  bed  in  the  passage.  Thas  are 
foand  bat  a  small  nanber  of  chambers  in  hoases»  even  if  large» 
often  a  single  one;  servants  slept  in  the  garrets.  When  vas 
received  a  relative  or  a  étranger  to  whom  honor  iras  to  be  done, 
the  masters  among  oitizens  and  peasants  left  their  chamber  and 
iient  to  sleep  in  the  hall»  i.e»»  in  the  large  room  that  served 
both  for  a  salon»  a  place  of  assemblage  and  dining  rxom;  or 
Indeed  as  freqaently  oooarred»  the  bed  was  arranged  in  the  c 
chamber  of  the  masters»  aad  masters  and  étrangers  slept  in  t 
the  same  chamber. (Arts.  Botel,  Maison). 
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CRÂMBRg*  Gh^nbQr.  Beârooa. 

A  retired  roon  in  a  palace»  fflaosion  or  hoaae  ^estined  to  re- 
oaive  a  bed»  Beoaaae  of  tliat  parpoaa  tbe  uane  of  ohanber  vaa 
glven  to  halls  lu  «liioh  tha  king  Hald  or  oodlâ  liold  a  bad  of 
jastioa;  the  balla  Id  nhicii  aïong  the  graal»  vas  plaaed  tbe 
oaoopy  bana^tb  «biob  aat  tba  lord,  «ban  bë  asaroisad  bis  rig- 
bts  as  jadge;  tbase  obaabara  nara  oall^  obaaber  of  tbe  oanopy, 
obaabar  of  tbe  olotb* 

Tba  great  obaibar  of  t»ba  palaoa  at  Paris  «as  bailt  by  inga- 
erraad  of  Marigay  ander  Pbilip  tbe  iair;  it  iras  riobly  deoo- 
rated  ia  1506.^ 

Xo\©  \.  p.  41^ •  So>»i»a\.  \q\,   î.  p.  8. 

Jobn  tba  paarlaas,  daka  of  Bargaady,  oaasad  to  be  bailt  in 
tba  maasion  of  Artois,  aftar  tba  aarder  of  tbe  daka  of  Orléa- 
ns, a  obamber^all  of  oat  atone  for  bis  safety,  tbe  strongest 
it  coald  be  and  croirned  by  oacbiHQlations,  wbere  be  slept  av- 
ery  nigbt»"  In  tbe  keepa  jrâs  tbe  obanber  of  tbe  lord,  alirays 
foand  near  tbe  topaat&^lMàl  farnisbad!  soae  ooiild  be  only  rea- 
cbed  by  indirect  corridors,  by  aeans  of  ladders  or  movable 
bridges  reiQOved  at  nigbt- 

Cbaabers  of  ricb  aanalons  «ère  samptaoasly  deoorated. 

Tbe  beaas  of  their  oeilings  nere   carved,  painted  and  gilded; 
tbe  ffiadoirs  ifere  f illed  ffitb  glass  and  vitb  blinda  sosetiaes 
doubled,  perforated  by  small  openings  or  solidf  tbe  bangings 
of  tapestry,  irainsoot  of  srood  irroizgbt  «itb  art  and  adjoined 
by  fized  benobes  farnisbed  iritb  olotb  baoks  and  onsbions;  fl- 
oored  ititb  glazed  terra  cotta  tiles  and  rags,  a  great  firepl- 
aoe,  often  iritb  oarvad  reliefs,  painted  sbields  of  aras,  oooa- 
pied  oae  sidef  it  vas  accoapaaied  by  its  aooessories  oî   laté- 
ral sbelves  for  placing  a  torob,  soaetiaea  «itb  a  little  ppen- 
ing  near  one  jaab  or  under  tbe  aantle  sbelf  itself  of  tbe  fi- 
replace,  to  see  ontside  wbile  iraraing  one^s  self;  soreens  and 
stools.  Tbs  doors  oonoealed  beblnd  tbe  tapestry  nere  narroif 
and  loa*  Tbe  bed  nas  plaoed  perpendioalar  to  tbe  side  apposi- 
te  tbe  fireplace,  vas  iride  and  farnisbed  nitb  cartains  and  a 
oanopy  ooireriag;  it  vas  aaaally  nearer  one  vall  tban  tbe  otb- 
er,  30  as  to  leave  a  saall  spaoe  called  tbe  passage*  SoBetim- 
es  in  tbe  deep  recess  of  one  of  tbe  ifiodoirs  «ère  placed  a  bird- 
cage  and  flowers,  for  birds  beoame  tbe  ordinary  compaaions  of 
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of  irood..  Tbi^çe  9till  exista  is  oâaroli  3.  Savatia  or  8.  Saapin 
of  BOPdaaaz  an  apiaoQipal  tliPOBf  of  stoia  froa  the  aacl  of  Me 
14  th  oastap;»  tbaa  ooapoaacl  ia  Mâaifloant  fa8]iioa*(3)»  At  t 
tiia  ooatre  of  tlia  oaaop/  aad  oa  tlia  f  roat  Itatfsaa  tlia  tao  ga- 
blaa  la  oar^ed  a  biaiop'a  ai^tfa  aappovtad  by  taa  aaâala.^  Tba 
aaat  aod  apaa  jliaiilisIMKlaliy  papfpçatecl.  ïlia  foar  plera  aapip* 
rtiag  t)ia  oaaopy  aara  foraarli  oleoaratad  by  atataattaa*  oot 
daalfpoyad..  ?aQ  otbar  figavaa  vare  Ukaaiae  pXaoad  on  tao  ooo- 
soles  aet  in  tbe  aall  beloa  tbe  oaaopy  aad  above  t]ie  sest*  T 
Tbis  is  Qoa  diaplaped»  it  aas  foraerly  f  ixed  4^t  tbe  baok  of 
tbe  saaotaary  aooordiag  to  oaatoa* 

la  Horaandy,  Bf'ittaay  aod  aore  freqaeotly  in  gngland  are  to 
be  seen  in  tbe  aaaotaapies  of  obarobaa  aitboat  aide  aiales  a 
seata  constracted  in  tbe  tbickoaas  of  tbe  aall  at  tbe  left  of 
the  aXtar,  and  foraing  a  regalar  aroade,  in  #^oli  aat  tbe  of- 
ficiant aad  bia  tao  aoolytea.  fbasa  peraaneat  aeata  are  aoma- 
tiaea  of  différent  heigbta,  as  if  to  indioate  tbe  blerarobioal 
order  in  abiob  aen  sboiild  sit*  Tbe  Glossary  of  Arobiteotare 
by  Mr*  Parker  of  Oxford  gives  (inite  a  large  naaber  of  exaapl- 
ea»  froB  tbe  Roaaneaqaa  epoob  ||^.  ^be  l6  tb  oentary*  We  refer 
oar  raaders  to  tbat  exoellent  aork.  In  pranoe  tbis  sort  of  S8 
aeata  are  ¥ery  rare,  and  it  is  probable  tbat  from  a  vary  ear- 
ly  epoob  tbey  nere  sads  of  irood«  or  at  least  indépendant  of 
tbe  ooaatraotion,  like  tbat  ne  give.(Fig»  3).  Tbese  seata  or 
gnglisb  foras  are  ordinarily  ooabinad  vitb  tbe  piaoina!  in  t 
tbat  oaae  tbere  are  four  arobes  instead  of  tbree,  tbe  pisoina 
beiag  in  tbe  one  aeareat  tbe  aXtar* 

Bot  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  15  tb  centnry  jrere  preferably  establ- 
isbed  tbe  episoopal  tbronea  or  seats  at  tbe  bead  of  tbe  oboir 
Stella  at  tbe  left  of  tbe  altar.(Ârt.  Stalle). 

In  obapter  balla  tbere  aas  also  in  tbe  aiddle  of  tbe  seats 
tbat  of  tbe  président  of  tbe  obapter,  of  tbe  biabop  or  tbe  a 
arobbiabop*  At  ventz  la  still  seen  one  of  tbese  seats, tbat  d 
datea  f roa  tbe  12  tb  oentary,  in  tbe  a<|nare  bail  ad joining 
tbe  oloiater  of  tbe  oatbedral. 

Tbe  naae  of  obair  «as  alao  given  to  tbe  atalls  of  tbe  rail- 
giona  or  of  obapters  dariag  tbe  niddle  âges  and  antil  tbe  17 
tb  oentnry* 

CHAMBBS»  Cbaaber*  pedroooB. 
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tiia  prelate  bafora  taia  eatbroaeasalî  gaye  bis  f irst  blesaing 
to  ^hd  people,  olotliad  in  bis  pootilîoal  v^staaats»  tben  pas- 
Bei  on   boinebaQk  in  peooeasiQs  tonard  t)ia  oity* 

Tirera  ia  aaaa  io  t*ba  Qbacoh  Nolii^a  pama-^das-Dona,  oatbadral 
of  AvignoB^  tba  tbroaa  ot   v^aiaed  vbita  aa^bla  forsarly  f  ixad 
at  tba  baak  of  tba  aaaotaapyi  it  ia  aot  plaoad  on  tbe  rigbt 
of  tba  altap,  and  atill  aarvas  as  %hQ   apiaoQpal  tbipona»  ne 
baliaira.  Tbat  tbrona  dates  from  tbe  12   tb  oa^tory;  it  ia  vaiy 
beaatifal  in  ooaipoaitioa  aad  irork*(2)*  On  oae  sida  ia  aoalpt- 
arad  tbe  lion  of  3.  Mark*  oa  tba  otbar  baiag  tbe  bail  of  S» 
EiQka.  Ona  faels  still  tba  antlaaa  iafltianoe  in  tbis  faraitara» 
as  in  %%9   «rcbitactape  of  Proyanoa  at  tbat  apoob*  t^t  tbare 
axiats^a  tbrona  of  stona  from  tba  13  tb  oentap?»  pFaaarTad  in 
tba  oatbadpal  of  Toal»  and  kaoïrn  andar  tba  name  of  tba  tbrona 
of  S*  Gérard,  vboae  fora  as  »ell  as  détails  are  foraign  to  a 
aatigaa  traditioaa*  Tba  aras  are  oomposed  aitb  tbat  respect 
for  caatoffls  or  naeds,  tbat  obaraoterizes  tbe  arts  of  tbat  ap- 
oob*  Tba  aoalltura  is  frank,  parfectly  at  tbe  scale  of  tbe  1 
little  aonaaant»  ricb  iritboat  being  overloaded.  It  la  diffio- 
alt  to  find  a  ooaposition  aore  simple  and  better  decoratad* 
Tbiok  oasbions  itère  natarally  plaoed  on  tbe  saats  of  tbis  far- 
nitare* 

Xo\e  1.  V  AIT»  See  AiVHaXe©  OTo)iveo\.  >fo\..  2.  p.  ns,  an  en- 

'^Ât  tbe  ba^l  of  tbe  sanotaarjr  of  tbe  oatbedral  of  Rbeims''» 
sajs  M*  DidroB  in  bis  Annales  arobaeologigaes,  ''bebind  tbe 
principal  altar  «as  to  be  seen  batore  1793  a  stone  tbrone  <5.6 
ft*  bigb.  Tbare  nare  entbronad  tbe  aen  arcbbisbops.  Tbis  mon- 
ament  of  Bbeiaa  iras  èalled  tbe  obair  of  S.  Rigobert»  On  tbis 
tbrona  dariag  tba  vacanoy  of  tbe  arobiepisoopal  tbrone  las  p 
plaoed  tbe  oldast  cross  of  ail  tbe  treasares  of  tbe  oatbedral. 
By  tbat  S.  ITioaiae»  3«  Reay,  S.  Rigobert  or  even  Hinoaiar,  to 
ifbom  tbe  oross  migbt  bave  belonged»  nere  repated  to  govern  t 
tbd  diooese  irbila  ariaiting  tbe  appointment  of  a  new  arobblsbop.'' 
Kote  2.  p.  i^i'?.  Vo\.  2.  p.  \*?5. 

Above  tbe  episoopal  tbrone  iras  suspended  a  clotb  canopy;  but 
latar  daring  tbe  14  th  and  15  tb  oentaries,  tbis  canopy  eoter^ 
ed  into  tba  oomposition  Itaelf,  and  like  that  iras  lade  of  stone 
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oharobes  aair  apprQaobing  the   form  adopted  f rom  the  l6  tb  can- 
tary*  Yet  tbls  farnltare  ia  iotdispdQsable  today,  and  if  tl^e 
arohiteots  of  the  12  %h   a«d  13  th   oentaries  had  exeoated  pal- 
pita, thQ7  «Q«ld  Q9r^alQl7  bave  giwen  thea   fQraa  perfeotly  in 
barnony  vltb  tbelr  pappote  and  tba  mateFlals  eaployed,  marble, 
stone,  métal  or  voQd*  Xq  tbe  jiltseaoe  of  ail  doottaentu»  ne  be- 
lieve  ne  sboald  refrain*  leaviag  to  eacb  ose  tbe  oare  of  fal- 
filling  tbls  new  porpose* 

OHAIHh;*  Cathedra*  Spleoopal  Throne* 
In  the  primitive  charohes»  the  seat  of  the  bisbop  iras  plaoed 
at  the  bagk  of  tbe  apse  behind  the  altar«(Ârt«  Cathédrale), 
ïbis  arrangement  still  exista  in  some  Xtalian  basilioas;  it 
ia  foand  ratained  in  the  oatuedral  of  Lyona»  the  aaaotanry  b 
being  encloaed  aqd  vithoat  aide  aialea*  The  seat  of  the  abbot 
in  the  abbey  oharohea  before  the  12  tn  century  iiaa  pàioed  in 
the  same  ns^nner.  Thèse  thronea  9ere  generally  fixed  (that  ia 
9fhy  ne  oon aider  them  hère),  of  marble,  métal,  atone  or  nood, 
and  aère  joined  to  benohea  or  atalla  arranged  at  eaoh  aide 
aloQjg  the  valla  of  the  apae*  We  still  possesa  in  Prance  aome 
examplea  in  small  namber,  of  thia  f ixed  furnitare  belonging 
to  the  arohiteotaral  arrangement  of  the  sanotaary;  they  hâve 
oaly  been  diaplaoed.  fe  ha^re  aean  in  Geraany  one  of  theae  ap> 
sidal  thronea  of  atone,  remaining  in  plaoe,  thoagh  matilated, 
in  the  oathedral  of  Aagabarg.  The  atyle  of  that  monament  is 
very  old,^  bat  ia  not  ao  peoaliar  to  the  ooantry  beyond  the 
Rhine,  that  ne  ooald  regard  it  as  belonging  to  the  Carlovin- 
gian  epooh  of  the  West* 

Xote  \.   p.    41^.   le  X^eWe^e   \.X   \o   \>e  o^    X\^e  9   \>v  cetiXur^.    t 

\>Re  "V.\otik«   \iO\à   TôWera   Vift   \Vi^«\.t  t^®*^  p«ii«. 

fe  think  that  thia  throne  ahoald  be  given  (1),  one  of  the 
oldest  pieoes  of  f ixad  farnitare  posseased  by  the  Romanesque 
arohiteotare  of  the  North*  Sts  form  maoh  approaohes  those  of 
the  antiqae  chairs  poasaaéed  by  the  maseams  of  Prance  and  It> 
aly* 

In  the  aaoristy  of  the  oharch  of  tha  old  priory  of  S.  Vigor 
near  ^ayeax,  there  exiats  a  tûrone  of  red  marble  formarly  pl- 
aoed at  the  back  of  the  aanotaary*  The  new  biahop  oaae  to  ait 
on  tbe  throne  on  the  eve  of  his  entry  into  Bayeax.  prom  it  t 
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the  vaalts  of  ohurohes  îvhen  they  feared  finding  oontradiotors 
amoQg  the   assembled  multitade.  Those  permitted  to  oause  a  se 
soaadal  in  tbe  middle  of  a  field  or  on  a  public  place,  neith- 
er  dared  nor  ooald  do  so  ifithin  tiie  ifalls  of  a  ohairGii* 

We  find  also  pulpits  built  in  cloisters  and  cemeteries  dur- 
ing  the  14  th  and  15  th  centupies,  and  even  adjoiniag  the  ch- 
aroh  on  the  public  street.  The  cloister  of  the  oathedpal  of 
S.  Pie  contains  one  of  stone,  placed  about  the  beginnin.é  of 
Lhrî  1^  tb  oeatary,  anl  that  we  give.  in  pig.  4.  Tûis  little 
monument  is  co^ered  by  a  hood  also  of  stone,  intended  to  pro- 
tect  the  preaohep  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  especially  to 
reflect  his  voice  in  aid;  fop  ??itn  pulpits  built  in  the  open 
air  or  in  chupohes,  men  soon  fait  the  need  of  suspending  over 
tne  preaoher  a  oeiling  to  privent  the  voice  from  losing  itself 
in  spaoe;  that  addition  to  the  pulpit  takes  tne  name  of  soand- 
ing  boapd. 

At  an  angle  of  the  ohurch  of  3.  Lo  and  on  the  street  is  fo- 
und  still  one  of  those  external  pulpits  of  stone,  whose  door 
oommunioates  with  an  internai  staipway,  and  that  is  covered 
by  a  rioh  hood  terminating  in  a  pyramid,   That  pulpit  dates 
froiB  the  end  of  the  15  th  century.  But  it  is  particularly  da- 
ring  the  15  th  century  and  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  t 
that  were  estabiished  pulpits  in  most  Prench  ohurohes.  Preach- 
ing  sras  at  that  epoch  one  of  the  means  of  fighting  heresy  with 
its  own  arms;  palpita  ?fere  placed  in  tne  naves  (which  was  not 
done  before),  so  that  the  preacher  found  himself  in  the  midst 
of  those  présent.  The  cathedrals  of  Strasburg  and  of  Besancon 
hâve  retained  the  stone  pulpits  of  that  epoch;  tnat  of  Stras- 
burg  in  particular  is  of  excessive  richness  and  the  most  pre- 
cious  work.  Tts  soundinô  board  is  croifned  by  a  pyramid  covered 
by  détails  and  infinité  carvings'  this  monument  is  further  in 
composition  and  ornamentation  in  very  bad  taste,  approaching 
the  style  adopted  in  Germany  at  the  end  of  the  pointed  period . 

MborV.  oX    Hi^.  'Yav^Xor  aivà  Xoà\er,  fraivce  ?\.t-tor  esoue . 

M«n  soon  caased  to  make  pulpits  of  marble  or  of  stone;  they 
were  satisfied  to  construot  them  of  wood,  attaohing  and  some- 
times  even  hanging  them  on  the  piers. 

'^e  oannot  give  car  readers  pulpits  whose  construction  dates 
in  the  13  th  or  14  th  centuries,  smce  there  -^ere  not  in  any 
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A  porob  preoedes  %he   prlnoipaX  portai;  a  narrow  siâe  alsle  e 

exteads  aroand  tbe  bailding*  Tbe  arobiteot  saat  hâve  arcaaged 

it  to  Qot  be  ooapeXXady  either  to  raiae  %ke   orovn  of  his  vaalt 

too  htgb»  or  to  plaoe  tiie  springlaga  of  the  arches  too  aaar 

thd  gpoaad*  It  iras  doaiaated  by  the  aeights  of  the  floora  of 

tbe  apartaeata  of  the  seooad  «tory  that  alfaady  ezisted,  aad 

it  !fas  regalrad  to  plaoe  the^fts^anait^ioê  iifispper  chapel  on 

a  level  nith  tUpae  apartaeata  aod  gallarias*  Tiro  service  ata- 

Irs  exteaded  f rom  tbe  groand  atory  to  the  second  story  and  t 

the  roof.  The  loirer  chapel  is  lighted  by  viadoirs  oooapying  t 

tba  eatire  space  between  the  side  arohes  aad  the  irall  belon 

tha  irindoir  deoorated  by  an  aroade,  so  that  thèse  niadona  take 

the  fora  of  traiagèes  irith  tuo  carvilinear  aides»  they  are  a 

adfflirably  desigoed  for  the  piacea^Art*  Pénètre),  and  itère  for- 

oerly  filled  irith  stained  or  grisaille  glass.  Thia  chapel  per- 

mita  to  be  seen  naaeroaa  traoes  of  paintinga  of  the  13  th  cen- 

-1 
tary,  aad  in  tha  arcade  are  nedallions  enriohed  by  overlays 

of  glass  ifith  gilding  of  rare  delioacy,  ornamants  aad  littie 
figares  of  apostles  in  relief  carved  in  the  staooo  formerly 
painted*  The  pavement  of  that  chapel  is  entirely  composed  of 
tomb  slabs*  In  the  second  story  (Pig*  2)  a  poroh  précèdes  the 
nave  as  in  the  groand  story.  pefore  1793  to  the  mallion  of 
the  portai  tras  attached  a  statue  of  Christ  blessing  and  hold- 
ing the  gospel.  Above  on  tha  lintel  ivas  jscalptared  a  last  jad- 
gement,  the  weighing  of  sonls»  and  in  the  tympanam  the  Son  of 
yan  sho;fing  his  ïiounds,  having  the  holy  Virgin  at  his  right, 
3.  John  at  hi£  left»  both  kneeling  as  at  the  central  portai 
of  the  cathedral  of  Paris.  Ail  thèse  sonlptares  hâve  been  en- 
tirely destroyad.  The  porch  served  for  comoianication  at  the 
north  ivith  the  galleries  of  the  royal  palace,  and  se  formed 
a  vast  oovered  baloony  on  a  lavai  jrith  the  ohurch.  Tfnen  one 
enters  the  upper  3.  Chapelle,  j?hat  JLs  particalarly  striking 
is  the  apparently  extrême  lightness  of  the  construction.  Abo- 
ve a  very  rioh  arcade  open  graat  windoirs,  that  ocoupy  tha  ea- 
tire space  betffeen  the  buttresses  and  beneath  the  side  arches 
of  the  vaults;  30  that  the  construction  appeara  only  to  oons- 
ist  of  light  olusters  of  columns  sapporting  thèse  vaults.  The 
stained  i^lass  fiiling  the  windoifs  by  its  strong  coloring  ioes 
not  allow  to  be  seen  the  external  battreasas,  that  alone  con- 
atitute  tha  atability  of  the  édifice,  The  arcade  extendinp  be- 
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Pierre  of  Montereaa  itas  likeirise  oiiargeâ  nith  tbe  érection 
of  a  obapel  dedioated  to  the  Virgin  irithin  the  italls  of  tbe 
abbejr  of  S.  âermain-des-Pres.  Tbat  cbai^el  bad  beea  foitoded  in 
1245  by  abbot  Hagdds^  ooir  tbe  very  nameroas  fragients  remain- 
ing  to  as  of  tbat  ^traotare  ^  e?idenoe  a  oartain  retearob,  a 
vork  alreàdy  aeagre  in  tbe  ornamentation  «id  tiie  mouldings, 
ifbiob  approaobea  tbe  ezsoatioa  of  portai  3.  Stienne  of  Notre 
Dame  of  Paris,  and  déviâtes  from  tbat  of  tbe  S*  obapelle;  it 
is  indeed  tbat  tbe  obapel  of  tbe  Virgin  of  S*  GerisaiD-âes-Pres 
was  only  finisbed  ander  abbot  Tboaias,  irbo  died  in  1255*  Tbers 
are  tben  aboat  five  years  of  différence  betireen  tbe  ooastrao- 
tien  of  tbe  S.  n^*pelle  of  tbe  palace  aad  tbe  obapel  of  3.  Q 
Germain-des-Prea;  tbat  differenoe  makes  itself  felt  in  tbe 
style  of  tbe  tiro  édifices;  then  tbe  3.  Cbapelle  of  tne  palace 
iBust  bave  been  erected  in  foar  or  at  itost  five  years,  since 
it  does  not  sbosr  in  even  its  apper  parts  tbat  tsndency  to  re> 
searcb  and  to  meagreness.  We  sball  be  pardoned  for  insisting 
on  tbis  point^  ife  désire  to  prove  tbas  again  tbe  rapidity  wi- 
tb  ffbicb  tbe  masters  of  norks  erected  tbeir  édifices  in  tbe 
13  tb  centary,  ifben  tbey  trere  not  restrioted  by  lack  of  resoa- 
roes»  and  tO:0«»f*ftsoirvani opinion  too  generally  accâptei,  even 
aaong  enligbtened  persons,  tbat  tbe  édifices  of  tnat  epoob  c 
coald  only  bave  been  sloffly  built. 

Xo\e  \.  p.  ^25.  'î^^e  pTS,ncVpo\  pOT\o\  \.8  àepoa\,\eà  Vx\  t\\c  c 

\\\e  ovo\»Tc\.xv|  p©T\s  ore  p\acftà  Vtv  a  cox^rt  ot  o^«^  o^  \\ve  \\ouae8 
ot  ^^e  a\T©et  ot  t^e  a\)X>e^,  on  \,V\e  tiiOTt,\\  sVàe. 

fben  one  passes  tbrougb  tbe  3.  Cbapelle  of  tbe  palace,  be 
cannot  ooaoeive  boif  tbat  work,  siirprising  by  tbe  multiplicity 
and  variety  of  tbe  détails,  parity  of  exécution,  riobness  of 
ornamentation  and  beaaty  of  materials,  coald  be  conpleted  in 
sack.  a  brief  tiae»  Prom  base  to  ridge,  it  is  entirely  built 
of  cboice  bard  stone,  a  lias;  eacb  course  bas  iron  crapps  s 
set  in  lead;  the  cntting  and  setting  are  exeoated  ivitb  parti- 
oular  oare.  At  no  point  can  be  found  negliéeooe,  tba  usaal  r 
reault  of  baste,  and  yet  as  it  is  today  tbe  ?•  Cbapelle  of  t 
tbe  palace  is  deprived  of  an  iaportaat  annex,  tbat  by  itself 
iras  a  aonumenti  we  apeak  of  tbe  treasainr  cf  cbarters  attachai 
to  its  Bortb  side  and  oompleted  at  tbe  same  time  as  it- 

ie  give  (1)  tûe  plan  of  tbe  lo»er  cûapeL  of  tbe  palace. 
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Ob  the  oontrary  at  paris  in  the  opper  ohapel  irere  depoaited 
tMe  oFovn  of  tborns^  the  pieoas  of  the  trae  orois  aad  tiae  ho- 
ly  relios  oQUeotëâ  by  |><)iiX8  IX;  the  lover  ohap^I  iras  reeer?- 
ed  for  the  aer^ants  of  the  palaoe  and  the  pablio;  it  aleo  ler- 
veâ   for  the  barial  of  the  casoBS.  Of  ail  palaee  ohapels  ezia- 
tîQg  in  jPraaee«  that  of  Paris  is  today  the  «oat  ooapiete  aad 
one  ol  the  oldeat.  It  iraa  oomienced  in  1242  or  1245  and  ooap- 
leted  in  1247  on  the  sites  of  tuo  oratories*  one  bailt  in  1154 
in  honor  of  Notre  Dame,  the  other  bailt  in  116q  aader  the  naae 
of  S.  Nicolas*  leroffle  Morand^  olains  that  to  recall  thèse  tiro 
foandationa,  the  existlng  S«  Chapelle  is  double*  We  see  there 
rather  the  influence  of  preoeding  traditions,  as  we   hâve  said, 
and  particalarly  a  need  reguired  eyes  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  palace*  Thas  the  upper  cn&pel  coffimunicates  on  a  le^el  irith 
the  halls  of  the  second  story  and  tbe  royal  ^artmepts,  ifhile 
the  lower  chapel  at  the  level  of  the  external  ground  coald  be 
left  to  the  public. 

»ox»axvà,  co*OTR.  Çar\.8.  \7'30. 

cprom  ail  time  this  édifice,  due  to  «laster  Pierre  of  Moater- 
eau,  iras  regarded  «itb  reason  as  a  masterpieoe*  The  kiag  3. 
;rouis  sparad  nothing  to  œake  it  the  most  brilliant  jenel   of 
the  capital  of  his  domains;  and  if  anything  could  astoaish 
us,  it  is  iiha  .shoj»t.^tiffle  employed  in  its  construction*  Taking 
thd  extrême  dates,  one  must  admit,  that  the  3.  Ohapelle  iras 
fouaded  and  entirely  finished  in  the  space  of  five  years;  ei- 
ght  hundred  livres  tournois  ($l6o,000)  iras  expended  in  its 
construction,  décoration  and  the  acquisition  of  the  precions 
relies,  that  it  coatained*  ïf  one  observes  ivith  safapulous  a 
attention  the  archaeological  character  of  the  3*  Chapelle,  he 
is  forced  to  recognize  the  aocaracy  of  the  hiatorical  dates* 
The  mode  of  construction  and  décoration  belongs  to  that  small 
fraction  of  the  13  th  oentary*  Dnring  the  reigns  of  Philip  A 
August  and  of  3.  Louis,  the  prograuipof  tarchitec|are  /ia,si   so 
rapid,  that  a  period  of  five  years  introduoed  sensible  modif- 
ications; noif  the  greatest  unity  prevails  in  tbe  édifice  frons 
base  to  summit.  Tûis  is  no  longer  the  slightly  rude  streagth 
of  the  summit  of  the  façade  of  Notre  Dame  of  Paris  (1230),  a 
aaa  again  it  is  not  by  much  the  meagreneas  of  the  t»o  ©xtrôm- 
itiaa  of  the  transepts  of  the  sama.  (1257^. 
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cliapel  !fas  givea  by  extension  to  tîie  little  oharobes  that  cod- 
tained  neltiier  baptisiaal  fonts  nor  toicbs;     to  oratories  in  n 
irbicà  irere  pXaoed  tlie  treasares  of  tàe  oJEiurclies,  lonasterles, 
oaatles  or  citlds,^  obartars»  archives  aoà  îaiportaBt  rellos; 
tben  the  parish  oliapels»  saall  Btraotares  anoesed  to  tHe  gré- 
ât catheàrals*  aonaetio  or  parisb  oliaroiies»  ooatainiag  an  ait- 
ar  and  eveii  tlie  baptisnal  font;   to  tbe  oratories  erected  «ritb- 
in  the  ifalls  of  oeœeteries,  on  a  plaoed  consecrated  by  a  mir- 
acle  or  tbe  présence  of  a  aiilit* 

Ko\e  3.  p.  423.  l.Qt\i^  ^ote, 

Ko\e  4»  p»  À23»  ^oaiv  de  So.t\uo« 

Xote  5.  p.  i2Z,    "î^e  «orne. 

Xote  6.  p.  423.  LoWn  note. 

Then  ire  sliall.  difide  tiiis  Article  into;  1,  holy  obapels;  2, 
ohapels  or  oratories  of  oastles,  of  bisnop's  palaoes;  3,  det- 
aoned,  of  the  dead,  votivej  4,  annexed  to  oharohes;  S,   oiiapels 
forming  parts  of  oharclies  and  enclosed  iritliin  their  perimeter* 

CHAPSLLBS  (Saintes).  Boly  Cbapels.  S.  Cbapellea. 
froœ  the  first  oenturies  of  cûristianity  were  erected  a  gr- 
eat  namber  of  oratories  on  sites  witnessin^  the  martyrdom  of 
saints.  Tàese  oratories  were  most  frequently  cppposed  of  a  c 

orypt  with  a  little  onurcia  over  it.  "When  3s.  Bénis,  Rastio  a 

•1 
and  gleutheros  saffered  martyrdoni,"  says  Dubreuil,  a  good  Ch- 
ristian lady  named  Catulla  diielt  in  a  village  of  the  same  namei 
who  shroaded  Jmà   interred  the  bodies  of  the  martyrs  mentionai 
in  a  little  obapel  (at  :fiie;foot  of  the  hill  of  Montmartre), 
to  irhioh  (by  a  great  miraole(  S.  Denis  broaght  his  nead  in  t 
his  arins,  after  it  had  been  cat  off,  arhich  (chapel)  iras  rebu- 
ilt  in  the  time  of  S.  Geneviève.  The  oùapel  is  double,  i.e., 
the  smallest  is  nearly  in  the  ground,  and  the  other  is  larger 
and  erected  over  that.  Bat  beneath  the  entire  structare  is  s 
still  a  chapel  or  snbterranean  cellar,  that  hOi»ever  reaained 
anknown  to  car  fathers  till  the  year  l6ll." 

Xote  \.  .ip.  4Î4.  BvxbT€u\.\,  BooV.  4*  p.  1152.  l,d\.t\oiv  1612. 

The  arrangement  of  a  ohapel  doabled  in  height  remains  trad- 
itional  daring  the  first  oenturies  of  the  middle  âges.  We  sae 
it  Btill  preserved  in  the  celebrated  o.  Chapelle  of  the  Palace 
bailt  by  3.  Houis  at  Paris;  bat  this  was  not  aiitû  tûe  intent- 
ion or  levo^iag  tne  lofer  cûapei  to  zhe   ieposit  of  relies. 
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of  tûe   \raalt«  partioalarly  if  the  ooatiag  la  of  plastsr.  We  il 
hâve  also  seea  ooverlngs  of  vaalts  «ade  of  oeaent  of  brioltolast 
in  édifices  of  îiangaedoo.  The  ooating  fartlter  Jiaa  tiie  adTaot- 
âge  of  ppotecting  vaalts  fros  the  infiltratioa  of  rainirater, 
Hhen  the  ooveeinga  are  ia  a  bad  state,  or  iihao  repairs  are  m 
made  to  the  roofs*  Oq  pointed  TaaXts  the  ooveriags  are  made 
vith  oare,  they  vere  particaXarly  daalgaed  to  proteot  thés  d 
daring  tëe  Xapse  of  tiae  bettreen  their  oonpletion  aad  the  con- 
atraotioB  of  the  oarpeatrf •  for  that  parpose  over  the  spriag- 
ings  of  the  vaalts  are  arraaged  stoae  coIXeotors  trith  exteroaX 
gargoyXes»  that  serve  oaXy  daring  that  intervaX  of  time»  aad 
aXso  in  oase  of  diXapidation  of  the  corering*  (Arts.  3argoai- 
IXe,  7oate). 

t\\©  loT^o^^es  \\\at  aerioe  t\\e  luttera  at  \%*  Juï^pWoix  ot  ^>ve  t 

CHAPgLLE.  ChapeX. 

"In  severaX  pXaoeB  priests  are  oalled  chaplains,"  says  Wil- 
2 
Xiam  Durand,   "for  from  ail  antiqaity  the  kings  of  prance, 

ifhen  they  irent  to  war,  oarried  ifith  theai  the  cope  of  the  bl- 

essed  3.  Martin,  that  nas  kept  ander  a  tent,  that  from  that 

oope  (froD  oaoa»  otioèla)  if  as  oalled  the  ohapel*  And  the  cle- 

rios  to  irhose  oare  was  entrasted  that  ohapel  reoeivad  the  name 

of  chaplains  (capellani  from  oapella);  and  by  a  neoessary  oon- 

seqaence,  this  name  extended  in  certain  coantries  to  ail  prie- 

sts*  fhe  saœe  is  stated  from  ail  antiqaity,  that  in  military 

expéditions  were  made  in  the  oanp  saaXl  structures  of  goat  s 

skin  covered  by  a  roof,  in  »fhich  «as  oelebrated  the  mass,  and 

ifhioh  froiB  that  took  the  name  of  chapel-(capella  from  oapramm 

pellibus,  goat  skias)." 

The  first  of  thèse  two  etyaiologies  is  eatablished  by  a  faot. 
The  mmXX  oope  that  3.  Martin  put  on  after  having  given  nis 
tunic  to  the  poor  «as  reXegioasXy  preserved  in  the  oratory  of 
the  first  kings,  from  îihioh  that  oratory  took  the  naœe  of  cha- 
pel.  (capeXla).  The  oratory,  heaoeforth  oalled  ohapel,  ?fas  c 
ooaapriaed  «rithin  the  ifalla  of  the  royal  palaoe.  ^  The  naone  of 
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CRANOSL*.  Cbasoel. 
gQoXosase;  tbe  obaBoel  of  tlie  oiïQir»  for  the  closare  of  tlie 
o^oir  of  a  cboroli;  alao  emplosted  like  balaatrade* 

€HÂHF{?illl*  Ghaafer.  BeveX, 
Angle  oat  off  at  45  degFses.  la  the  arcJbitactare  of  tDe  aid- 
dle  âges,  paptloalarly  fron  tiie  pointed  epooh,  ooroers  vitbln 
reaob  of  tbe  haad  are  fregaantly  o&aofered  Inataad  of  belng 
left  sqaare.  C^anfers  are  very  oftea  iised  on  tlie  oarpentry  ma 
joinery  of  tbat  epoob.  (Arts.  Bizeaa»  Charpente,  Menaiserie). 

OHANTIiR.  forkyard.  Baildiag  Yard. 
An  indefinlte  and  anoovered  area  on  tililoh  are  deposited  the 
materials  to  serve  in  the  oonstraction  of  an  édifice. (Art»  C 
Constraotion).  By  tliis  ?ford  is  also  designated  jiooàen  timbars 
placed  horizontally  on  the  gronnd  to  isolate  or  to  protect  f 
from  the  daapnesa  of  tûe  groand  carpentry  or  planks,  and  oas- 
ks  containlng  liqaids. 

GHANTIGIOIjLR^  fooden  Blook.  Braoket. 
A  snall  ^rooden  blook  to  prevent  purlins  froœ  slipping  on  t 
the  principal.  The  blook  A  (1)  is  a  bracket.  The  block  is  al- 
nays  attaohed  to  the  meinoipal  by  a  tenon  and  mortise  and  is 
pinned  to  prevent  slipping  because  of  the  pressare  exerted  by 
the  piirlin  on  its  top.  fregaently  in  the  carpentry  of  the  pain- 
ted  perlod  the  vertical  timbers  are  doabled;  bat  sinoe  there 
iiere  not  employed  boita  bat  simple  irooden  keys  to  hold  thèse 
against  the  timbers  betneen  theœ,  brackets  A  ivere  placed  un- 
der  the  doabled  nember,  so  that  their  «eight  shoald  not  break 
the  keys,  and  as  indicated  by  Fig.  2.  (Art.  charpente). 

CHAPE.   Vaalt.  Mortar  Coating. 
An  old  nord  eœployed  for  a  vault  or  vaulted  place.  Today  la 
anderstood  by  this  vord  the  coating  placed  on  the  extrados  of 
a  raalt  to  protect  it.  Ail  pointed  vanité  were  oovered  by  a 
coating  of  œortar  or  of  plaster.  Tn  case  of  fire  that  précau- 
tion aaffioes  to  prevent  the  embers  from  caicmini?  the  extrados 
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aoble  ladles»  «fhoae  amaseBisiits  were   rare,  ezoapt  tbe  great  p 
pablio  festivals*  A  ohair  vith  baok  iras  foand  at  thé  enâ  of 
tbe  passage,  a  dressing  tabla»  small  table^  stools  and  ottos- 
ans  for  sittiag,  o^wpOBeâ  M^e   farnitara-  (Sae  Dictionaalra  du 
Mobilier)*  (Old  Prenoh  poem)*  -^ 

Xote  \.  p.  ^2.0.  UomoiTv  au  Renart.  Yevôe  2,2162.  «t  ae<^. 

fe  give  a  plan  (1)  of  one  of  tiiese  private  ohambers,  that 
so  far  as  possible  «as  placed  at  tbe  angle  of  the  building, 
and  tûus  by  this  meaaa  waa  plaoei  in  com.nanicatiion  /fiuii  i 
tarrsi,  thit   servai  as  a  boudoir  or  ratiring  room.  Tlie  arran- 
,:?einent  in3icatr;:i  nere  is  freqaently  foand  witb  nearly  the  same 
détails  in  oastles  of  tbs  13  tû,  14  th  aad  15  th  centuries. 
At  A  is  tùe  bed,  at  8  tùe  passage  witb  its  chair  G  and  its  r 
rags  D;  at  g  is  the  dressiag  lable,  at  P  are  fixed  beaches  aad 
cabdoards  for  coataining  the  fardrobe,  at  G  the  fireplace  »ith 
its  little  windoif  H  and  its  shelf  I.'  at  K  are  the  doors,  at  L 
the  tarret,  at  M  the  little  table  with  its  bench  M  with  back, 
3  are  movable  stools,  and  X  is  a  oapboard  designed  for  linen 
and  toilet  articles.  Radies  oftan  reoeived  in  bed  morniags  or 
evenings,  and  then  only  intimâtes  and  members  of  the  family 
irere  admitted  in  the  passage.  Daring  the  day  visits  were  rac- 
eived  on  the  bench  îrith  several  places  set  near  the  fireplace; 
man  aat  on  the  stools  or  ottomans;  siaiting  persons  or  inferiors 
sat  near  the  entranoe  on  the  beaches  of  the  cûpboards.  Ladies 
of  high  rank  hang  their  ohambers  with  black  during  the  first 
fifteen  days  of  daep  mowpning  and  ramained  in  bed  sfith  closed 

bliads.  Ônring  their  ohild-bed  tne  ohambers  îfere  richly  ador- 

1 
ned,  bat  also  closed  and  lighted  by  torches.   Warrled  persons , 

aven  in  the  elevated  classes  usaally  had  i)Bt  one  chamber;  am- 

ong  the  citizens,  the  children  daring  their  first  years  slept 

in  cradles  placed  close  to  the  bed  in  the  passage.  Thus  are 

foand  bat  a  small  number  of  ohambers  in  hoases,  even  if  large, 

often  a  single  one;  servants  slept  in  the  garrets.  When  ïias 

received  a  relative  or  a  stranger  to  whom  honor  ;fas  to  be  done, 

the  masters  among  citizens  and  peasants  left  their  chamber  and 

went  to  sleep  in  the  hall,  i.e. ,  in  the  large  room  that  served 

both  for  a  salon,  a  place  of  assemblage  and  dining  Dcom;  or 

indeed  as  frequantly  occarred,  the  bed  was  arrangea  in  the  c 

ohamber  of  the  masters,  aad  masters  and  stranp,ers  slept  in  t 

the  same  chamber. ( Arts.  Hôtel,  Maison). 
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CRÂMBRg*  Chambar.  BadrooB. 

A  retired  room  in  a  palace,  maasion  or  ûoaae  destiaed  to  re> 
cdive  a  bed*  Beoaase  of  that  parposo  tbe  aame  of  ohanber  «as 
glvea  to  halls  la  nhioh  the  king  âsld  or  ooiilâ  bold  a  bed  of 
jastios;  the  halls  1d  nhlch  anong  the  great  vas  plaoed  the 
caoopy  baneath  «hioh  sat  the  lord,  irhan  hé   exaroised  hls  rig- 
hts  as  jadga;  thaaa  ohaabars  irare  oallal  ohaaber  of  the  cangpy, 
chafflber  of  the  oloth* 

The  great  ohaabar  of  the  palace  at  Paria  vas  bailt  by  goga- 
erraad  of  Marigny  under  Philip  the  ?alr;  it  waa  richly  deoo- 
rated  in  1506.^ 

Xote    i.    p.    4i^»    So>*i9a\.    ^o\.    %»   p.    8. 
Xote   1.    p.    il'a.    0\k\5T«u\..    8oo\t   \. 

John  the  9>earless,  dake  of  Bargasdy,  oaased  to  be  bailt  in 
the  maasion  of  Artois,  after  the  aarder  of  the  dake  of  Orléa- 
ns, a  chamber"all  of  ont  atone  for  hia  aafety,  the  strongest 
it  coald  ba  and  crosrned  b^  machieolationa,  ffhere  he  slept  av- 
sry  night»"  In  the  keepa  iraa  the  ohamber  of  tha  lord,  alsrays 
foand  near  the  topaftâ  aaàl  farnished*  some  ooiild  ba  only  rea- 
chad  by  indirect  corridors,  by  means  of  ladders  or  œoyable 
bridges  ramovad  at  night- 

Chaaibers  of  rioh  mansiona  were  aaœptaoasly  decoraued. 

The  baais  of  their  ceilinga  »era  carvad,  painted  and  giidsd; 
tha  iriodoirs  )fera  fillad  »ith  glass  and  vith  blinda  sosetinea 
doubled,  parforated  by  small  openings  or  solidf  the  hangings 
of  tapestry,  trainaoot  of  srood  irroaght  vith  art  and  adjoinad 
by  fized  banchas  farnished  with  cloth  backa  and  oaahlona;  fl- 
oored  «ith  glazed  terra  cotta  tiles  and  rugs,  a  great  firepl- 
ace,  often  irith  caryad  reliefs,  painted  shields  of  arma,  ooca- 
pied  oae  aida*  it  vas  accompaaied  by  its  accessories  of  laté- 
ral shelvas  for  placing  a  torch,  somatiaea  nith  a  little  ppen- 
ing  near  one  janb  or  andar  the  mantle  shelf  itself  of  the  fi- 
replace,  to  ses  oatside  nhile  warmiag  ona*B  self;  soreans  and 
stools.  Tha  doors  conoealad  behind  the  tapestry  nere  narro*f 
and  lojf.  The  bed  «as  plaoed  perpendioular  to  the  side  appoai- 
te  the  fireplace,  was  «rida  and  farnisned  nith  cartains  aad  a 
oanopy  oovering;  it  iiaa  asaally  nearer  one  ifall  tnan  the  oth- 
er,  30  as  to  laave  a  amall  apaoe  oallad  the  passage.  Sometiai- 
es  in  the  deap  recess  of  one  of  the  Windows  aère  placad  a  birà- 
oage  an3  floiera,  for  birds  became  the  ordlnary  compaaions  of 
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of  irood*  Tbere  still  exista  is  oiiaroh  3.  Sevarin  or  8.  Saapin 
of  Bopdaaaz  an  apisoopal  ébroua  of  atOBa  froa  the   end  of  %ke 
14  th  oeotary,  «bas  ooaposad  îb  Méoifioant  fas]iiOB*(3)*  At  t 
tl)a  oaatre  of  tha  oaaopy  aad  ob  tba  front  battsao  tlia  tiro  ga- 
blas  la  oarvad  a  biaàop'a  aitfe  «apportad  by  t«o  aaâals»  Tàa 
seat  aod  apos  Ji£ai4«li«*taly  parforated*  fke  four  piars  aappo- 
rtiag  tlia  oanopy  nara  foraarlr  daooratad  by  stataattaa»  oov 
daatroyad.  Twq  othar  figuras  irare  likeniae  pXaoad  on  tfo  con- 
soles set  in  tba  naXl  balov  tba  paoopy  and  abova  tbe  saat*  T 
Tbls  is  now   diaplaoad«  it  «as  foroarly  fixad  at  tbe  baok  of 
tba  sanotaary  aooordiog  to  castoa. 

IB  NoraaQdy,  Brittaay  aad  aora  fraqaaQtly  in  gngland  are  to 
be  seea  in  tbe  saaotiiarîas  of  obtircbes  rritboat  aide  aislas  s 
seats  coQStractad  ia  tbe  tbickaass  of  tba  iraXl  at  tbe  left  of 
tbe  aXtar,  and  formiag  a  regalar  arcade»  in  ilHob  sat  tba  of> 
f iciant  aad  bis  tiro  aooXytas*  Tbflna  parsanaat  saata  ara  soma- 
tiiaas  of  différant  beigbts«  as  if  to  indioate  tba  biararobicaX 
order  in  ubicb  aen  sboaXd  sit*  Tbe  Glossary  of  Arobitectare 
by  Ur»   Parker  of  Oxford  gives  gaite  a  large  omber  of  exaapX- 
es,  f rom  tbe  Roaanasqae  apoob  ift. cbe  l6  tb  cantary*  We  raf er 
car  raadars  to  tbat  axoellent  «rork*  In  prance  tbis  sort  of  se 
saats  ara  very  rare,  and  it  is  probable  tbat  from  a  very  ear- 
ly  epoob  tbay  ifere  nade  of  vood,  or  at  leaat  iadepeodeat  of 
tba  ooBstruotion,  like  tbat  we   give. (Pig»  3).  Tbese  seats  or 
iagXisb  foras  are  ordinariXy  oombinad  «itb  tbe  piacina'  la  t 
tbat  oasa  tbare  are  foar  arcbes  instead  of  tbree,  tbe  piscina 
beiag  in  tbe  one  aaareat  tbe  aXtar. 

Bat  at  tbe  and  of  tbe  15  tb  cantary  nere  preferably  establ- 
isbad  tbe  episoopal  tbrones  or  seats  at  tbe  bead  of  tbe  cboir 
stalls  at  tbe  left  of  tbe  aXtar*(Art.  Stalle). 

In  obapter  balXs  tbere  iras  also  in  tbe  middle  of  tbe  seats 
tbat  of  tbe  président  of  tbe  cbapter,  of  tbe  bisbop  or  tbe  a 
arobbisbop.  At  Mentz  is  still  seen  ooe  of  tbese  seats, tbat  d 
dates  from  tbe  12  tb  oentary,  in  tbe  B(|aare  bail  adjoinin^ 
tbe  oloister  of  tbe  catbedral. 

Tbe  naoïe  of  obair  «as  also  givan  to  tbe  stalls  of  tbe  rali- 
gioas  or  of  chapters  daring  tbe  middle  âges  and  antil  tbe  17 
tb  oeatary» 

GHAMBBR»   Cbamber.  Bedroom. 
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tti3  prelate  bafore  blç  enthronemsat  gave  his  f irst  blesslng 
to  %he   people,  clotl^dd  in  bis  pontifical  v^stnents*  tbea  pas- 
sed  on  bocsebaok  in  peooeaaiQn  toivard  tba  oity* 

Xote   2.    p.    iXk»   %««  B>i^\\.   moiium.    pu>3\\«\iedi  \>^   %,   de  Caumotit. 

?bare  ia  aeao  in  tlie  ohacoh  Notre  pame^das-Dona,  oathadral 
of  Avignon»  tlie  tbrone  of  veined  vbite  aaeble  formerly  fized 
at  tbo  baok  of  the  aanotaap/i  it  ia  no»  plaoed  on  tbe  rigbt 
of  tha  altap,  and  atill  aarves  aa  tba  epiaoopal  tbpone»  ire 
beliave.  That  tbrone  dates  from  tba  12  tb  cantorsF;  it  ia  vaiy 
beaatifal  in  oosposition  and  irork«(2).  On  ose  aide  is  9oalpt- 
ared  the  lion  of  3.  Mark,  on  tbe  otber  being  tbe  bail  of  S* 
Lake.  One  feels  still  tbe  antiQiie  inflaenoe  in  tbia  faraitare, 
as  in  %k9   «rcbitectare  of  Provence  at  tbat  epoob.  Snt  tbere 
exiataaa  tbrone  of  stone  froa  tbe  13  tù  oentary,  preaerved  in 
tba  catbedral  of  Toal»  and  kaoïrn  ander  tbe  name  of  tbe  tbrone 
of  S*  Gérard,  vboae  foria  as  vell  as  détails  are  foreign  to  a 
antique  traditions.  Tbe  aras  are  oofflpoaed  titb  tbat  respect 
for  cQStoffls  or  needs,  tbat  cbaracterizes  tbe  arts  of  tbat  ep- 
oob*  Tbe  aoalltare  is  frank,  perfectly  at  tbe  scale  of  tbe  1 
little  monanent,  ricb  iritboat  being  overloadeâ.  It  is  diffio- 
(lit  to  find  a  coaposition  acre  simple  and  better  decorated. 
Tblok  oasbions  were  natarally  plaoed  oa  tbe  seats  of  tbis  far- 
nitnre. 

Xo\e  i.  V  AIT»  See  J^tvnoXea  oroYv«o\.  Vo\..  2.  p.  ns,  aii  en- 

"^Ât  tbe  ba^l  of  tbe  sanotaarf  of  tbe  catbedral  of  Rbeims"» 
says  M*  Didron  in  bis  Annales  arobaeologiqaes,  «'bebind  tbe 
principal  altar  ïias  to  be  sean  before  1793  a  stone  tbrone  5*6 
ft.  bigb.  Tbere  «ère  estbroned  tbe  aew  arcbbisbops.  Tbis  non- 
ameat  of  Bbeiaa  iras  iialled  tbe  obair  of  3*  Rigobert»  On  tbis 
tbrone  daring  tbe  vaoanoy  of  tbe  arcbiepiscopal  tbrone  naa   p 
plaoed  tbe  oldest  cross  of  ail  tbe  treasares  of  tbe  catbedral. 
By  tbat  S.  ITicaise,  3.  Remy,  S.  Rigobert  or  evea  Hinoaiar,  to 
ivbom  tbe  cross  migbt  bave  belonged,  nere  repated  to  govern  t 
toe  diocèse  frbile  aiiaiting  tbe  appointment  of  a  new  arcbbisbop.'' 

Kote  1.    p.  4\7.  to\.  2.    p.  n5 . 

Above  tbe  epiaoopal  tbroae  vas  suspended  a  oloth  oanopy;  but 
later  daring  tbe  14  th  and  15  th  centuries,  tbia  canopy  eoter- 
©d  Into  tha  composition  itself.  and  like  that  nas  laaâe  of  atone 
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oharches  ani»  approaohing  tbe  form  adopted  from  the  l6  th  cen- 
tury*  Yet  tbis  furaltare  is  iadispeasable  today,  and  if  tbe 
arohiteots  of  the  12  th  asd  13  tii  oantaries  had  ezeoated  pal- 
pita, theiy  ffould  oertainly  bave  gîTen  tbea  foraa  perfeotly  io 
hariBoay  iritb  tbeir  parpoae  ai|d  tbe  aateriaXs  eaployed,  marble, 
stone,  métal  or  irood«  In  tbe  abaeaoe  of  ail  dooaneatat»  we  be* 
lieve  ne  sboald  refrain,  leavlag  to  eacb  ose  tbe  oare  of  fal- 
filllng  tbis  aew  parpose. 

CRÂlRf^*  Cathedra»  Splaoopal  Tbroae. 
Iq  tbd  prifflitive  obarobes,  tbe  seat  of  tbe  bisbop  iras  plaoed 
at  tbe  bagk  of  tbe  apsa  beibiad  tbe  altar«(Ârt«  Catbedrale). 
Tbis  arrangement  still  exista  in  sorae  Italian  basilioas;  it 
is  foaad  retained  in  tbe  oat/^edral  of  Lyons»  tbe  aanotaary  b 
being  eacloaed  and  vitboat  side  aislaa*  Tbe  seat  of  tbe  abbot 
in  tbe  abbay  cburcbes  before  tbe  12  tn  centary  iras  pààcad  in 
tbe  sane  aanner.  Tbese  thrones  «ère  genarally  fized  (tbat  is 
ifby  ira  oonsider  tbeai  bere),  of  narble»  métal»  atone  or  irood, 
and  aère  joined  to  benobes  or  stalls  arrangea  at  eaob  side 
along  tbe  «alla  of  tbe  apse.  We  still  possess  in  Praace  some 
examples  in  small  naaber,  of  tbis  f ixed  furaltare  belonging 
to  tbe  arobitectaral  arrangement  of  tbe  sanotaary;  tbey  bave 
only  been  displaoed.  We  bave  seen  in  Geraany  one  of  tbese  ap~ 
sldal  tbroaas  of  stone»  remaining  in  plaoe»  tboagb  mutilated. 
in  tbe  oatbedral  of  Aagsbarg.  Tbe  style  of  tbat  monament  is 
very  old,^  bat  is  aot  so  pecaliar  to  tbe  ooantry  beyond  tbe 
Hbine,  tbat  ne   oould  regard  it  as  belonging  to  tbe  Carlovln- 
glan  epocb  of  tbe  Weat* 

Xo\e  A»  p.  414»  ^*  ^e\\e\>e  V\  \o  \>z   ot  t^e  9  \\\  ccTv\\ir\^.  t 
lYve  dea\,  \tB  «u^^or\  onà  Xjoôe  ore  eut  t^O"^  o  «\.nt\.e  >d\.ooU', 
\\\e  WoïiB  \io\à  roWera  Viv  tV^eVr  t^©'^^  pa»«. 

fe  tbink  tbat  tbis  tbrone  sboald  be  given  (1),  one  of  tbe 
oldest  pieoes  of  fixad  farnitare  posaeasad  by  tbe  Romanesque 
arobiteotare  of  tbe  Nortb.  gts  form  maob  approaches  toose  of 
tbe  antique  cbaira  possassed  by  tbe  maseams  of  France  and  Tt- 
aly. 

Tn  tbe  saoristy  of  tbe  obarch  of  tha  old  priory  of  ?.  Vigor 
near  i^ayeux,  tbera  exiats  a  tûrone  of  red  marble  formerly  pl- 
aoed at  tbe  back  of  tbe  sanotoary.  Tbe  new  bisbop  came  to  ait 
on  tbe  throae  on  tbe  ava  of  his  entry  into  Rayeux.  stoib  it  l 
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the  vaults  of  oharohes  ifhen  they  feared  finding  oontradiotops 
among  the  assembled  multitude.  Those  permitted  to  oause  a  se 
scandai  in  tJae  middle  of  a  field  or  on  a  publie  place,  neith- 
er  dared  nor  could  do  so  within  tlie  «rails  of  a  ohavoii» 

We  find  also  palpits  built  in  cloisters  and  cemeteries  dur- 
ing  the  14  tb  and  15  th  centuries,  and  even  adjoiniag  the  oh- 
uroh  on  the  public  street.  îhe  cloister  of  the  cathedral  of 
3.  Pie  contains  one  of  stone,  placée  about  the  beginnirtî?  of 
Lna  1^  tn  oentary,  and  that  we  give.  in  Pig.  4.  Tûis  little 
monument  is  co79red  by  a  hood  also  of  stone,  iatended  to  pro- 
tect  the  preaoher  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  especially  to 
reflsot  his  voioa  ia  aid;  for  witn  palpits  built  in  the  open 
air  or  in  charches,  men  soon  fait  the  need  of  suspending  over 
tne  preaoher  a  oeiling  to  privent  the  voice  from  losiné  itself 
in  spaoe;  that  addition  to  the  puipit  takes  tne  name  of  soand- 
ing  board. 

At  an  angle  of  the  ohupoh  of  3.  Lo  and  on  the  street  is  fo- 
und  still  one  of  those  external  pulpits  of  stone,  ifhose  door 
oommunioates  îiith  an  internai  stairifay,  and  that  is  covered 
by  a  pioh  hood  terminating  in  a  pyramide"  That  puipit  dates 
from  the  end  of  the  15  th  oentury.  But  it  is  partioularly  du- 
ring  the  15  th  centucy  and  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  t 
that  were  established  pulpits  in  most  Prench  ohurches.  Preaoh- 
ing  ïfas  at  that  epoch  one  of  the  means  of  fighting  heresy  with 
its  own  arms»  palpits  were  plaoed  in  tne  naves  (which  was  not 
dons  before),  so  that  the  preaoher  found  himself  in  the  midst 
of  those  présent.  The  oathedrals  of  Strasburg  and  of  Besancon 
hâve  retained  tne  stone  pulpits  of  that  epoch;  tnat  of  Stras- 
burg in  particular  is  of  excessive  richness  and  the  most  pre- 
ciotts  ffork.  Its  soundiné  board  is  croifned  by  a  pyramid  covered 
by  détails  and  infinité  carvings'  this  monument  is  further  in 
composition  aad  oraamentation  in  very  bad  taste,  approaohing 
the  style  adopted  in  Germany  at  the  end  of  the  pointed  period . 

Man  soon  ceased  to  make  palpits  of  marble  or  of  stone;  they 
^era  satisfied  to  constraot  them  of  nooA,  attaohing  and  some- 
times  even  hanging  them  on  the  piers. 

'^e  cannot  give  our  readers  pulpits  whose  oonstruction  dates 
in  the  13  th  or  14  th  oentupiea,  since  there  neve   not  in  any 
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from  Jérusalem  to  Paris  by  land,  traversin^  Greeoe,  Hangary, 
(iermany  and  Chaapagne*  It  was  temporarily  deposlted  at  Ponte- 
net-sous-Louvre,  then  tpansported  î?itli  great  poœp  to  S.  Oloud 
to  be  kept  there  till  Aug.  1,  tlie  day  fixed  for  its  solemn  re- 
reoeltioD  in  the  cathedral  of  Paris.  There  iras  a  great  multi- 
tude of  people  in  the  plain  of  3.  Denis  during  the  transfer 
of  that  preoious  relio  from  Pontenet  to  3.  Oloud  to  see  it  p 
pass.  Thendefortb  every  year  on  the  second  iftdnspday  of  the 
month  of  June,  the  pièce  of  the  true  cross  sfas  taken  to  the 
plain  situated  betifeen  the  Chapelle,  Aubervilliers  and  S.  De- 
nis, to  be  exhibited  for  vénération  by  the  faithful,  toc  nume- 
rous  to  be  received  in  the  oathedral. 

"On  leaving  Notre  Dame,''  says  abbe  Lebeuf,^  ''one  passed  to 
the  oemetery  of  Champeaux,  since  called  of  the  Innocents.  Af- 
ter  a  stop  in  that  place  employed  in  sonae  prayers  for  the  de- 
ad,  the  bishop  oommenced  the  recitation  of  the  psalter  indic- 
ated  above.  There  after  an  anthem  of  the  cross,  the  bishop  or 
another  person  in  his  name,  being  on  a  platform  expressly  er- 
eoted,  gava  a  sermon  to  the  people;  after  whicfi  the  same  pre- 
late,  aided  by  the  archdeacon,  gave  the  bénédiction  to  the  e 
entire  multitude  with  tne  cross  brought  from  Paris,  turning 
first  to  the  Sast  from  which  the  relie  came,  tnen  to  the  3ou- 
tn  toward  Paris,  then  to  the  West  and  finaily  to  the  North  on 
tne  side  next  S.  Denis. 

Kote   3.    p.    U\\  *    \\\.s.    de    \,cv   vjlWe    e\   du    àVoceae   de    por\B,    Vo  \, . 
3.    p.    25^. 

The  example  of  preaching  in  the  open  air  is  not  the  only  one. 
3.  Bernard  preached  from  the  stage  on  the  top  of  the  hill  of 
Vezelay,  before  the  army  of  crusaders  assembled  in  the  valley 
of  Asquin,  and  in  the  présence  of  Louis  tne  Young.  Tne  pulpit 
of  the  preacher  was  then  only  a  small  platform  without  enclo- 
sure;  for  in  the  «idst  of  a  vastrspaoe  in  the  open  air,  the 
preacher  must  be  seen  on  foot,  his  appearance  in  a  box  like 
oup  pulpits  would  hâve  been  ridiculoas. 

Kote    i.    p.    i%\2 .    lx\    l\o\i^    cer\o\,xv    preocYvera    \x\    \\\e    open    oVr 
»t\,\,\,    apeaV.    ffom    o    sto^e;     tYve    é,e»tn^ee    and    po?.e    o^    t\\e    orator 
Wvzxi    produoe    o    éï*eot.    e^t^c-^t     >vo\Ee\3er    \\\X\^    \\e    tnov^    be    |\.^ted 
\î A  \\\    t  o  \,  e  A  \  . 

Preaohiné  in  the  open  air  «fas  oommon  io  tùe  middle  aées  and 
antil  tne  time  of  tne  ref ormation.  Preacners  retired  bsneath 
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Windows;  one  asoended  tiiere  by  a  stairway  made  ia  tJae  thioka- 
ess  of  tbe  construction.  Tùe  soatii  nave  of  the  great  oharoh 
of  the  great  oharoh  of  the  monastery  of  Jacobins  of  Toulouse 
possessed  at  its  îiestern  extpemity  a  pulpit  of  this  kind,  to 
wbich  one  ascended  by  a  stairway  opening  outside  tûe  ofaurch 
in  the  little  oloister;  we  hâve  still  seen  the  traces  of  it, 
althoagh  the  projecting  oorbelling  has  beee  ont  off  and  the 
niche  is  ifalled  up.  Thus  were  arranged  the  pulpits  of  the  re- 
fectories  of  the  monasteries,  designed  to  contain  the  reader 
during  the  repasts  of  the  religious,  One  of  the  oldest  and  m 
most  beaatiful  pulpits  in  a  pefectory  preserved  to  us  is  that 
of  the  abbey  of  3.  Mautiu-des-niiâmps;  we  give  hère  (2)  the  p 
pian,  the  section  (2  bis)  and  the  perspective  (3). 

One  yfill  note  the  ingeniou?  arrangement  of  the  stairs  asoen- 
ding  to  that  pulpit;  oonstructed  in  the  thickness  of  the  îïall, 
closed  on  the  internai  side  only  by  an  open  arcade;  but  to  p 
prevent  the  load  of  the  ifall  above  from  orushing  that  arcade, 
the  oonstraotor  has  placed  the  discharging  arch  A  to  relieve 
it,  and  so  that  this  arch  may  not  thrust  at  its  upper  end  B, 
the  tsTO  first  piers  0  G  of  the  arcade  were  inolined  so  as  to 
oppose  an  abutment  to  tnat  thrust.  One  would  find  it  strange 
today  for  an  architect  to  allow  hiniself  such  boldness;  to  in- 
cline piers!  He  .fould  be  required  to  use  artifices  for  obtain- 
ing  this  resuit  of  an  abutment  without  rendering  it  apparente 
at  the  beginning  of  the  13  th  oentury,  men  did  net  resort  to 
such  artifices. 

Sauvai  cites  the  pulpit  of  the  refectory  of  the  abbey  3.  G 
Germain-des-Pres,  built  by  Pierre  of  Montereau,  as  a  masterp- 
ieoe  of  that  kind,  He  says;  "It  was  supported  on  a  great  cor- 
bel,  covered  by  a  ôreat  vine  oarved  and  leaved  wlth  incredible 
patience.   Lebeuf  also  speaks  of  the  pulpit  of  the  refectory 
of  S^  Maar9'de8«*>Pes8eficas  bein^  remarkable,  and  covered  by  ten 
images  or  little  statues  of  saints  of  antique  style,  but  rud- 
er."  The  images  of  thèse  pulpits  of  refectories  are  not  rare; 
tfley  aee  alwaya  arranged  nearly  as  represented  in  P'igs.  2,  3. 

¥t»\«.    \.    p.    k\\  *    ¥i\.b\..    de    ?o.v\2.,    'Sou'ooV.    Vo\,.    1.     p.    Zk\  , 
Ko\e    2,    p.    AU.    BV8\.    d«,    \.  a    v>\\\.e    e\    du    dlooeae    de    porxB, 
b^    oX)^e    tiebftut  .    YoV.    n  .    p.     \ôA.     'YV\\.8    refectory    ^eteà    t'fom    \>\e 

Tn  1109  a  considérable  pièce  of  tne  true  cross  wae  brou^nt 
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^luX.v^'^   '^^   p\o.oeà   V.TV   t\\e   &Yvo\.r    auà   x\o\  4%   t\\e   T\oiBe» 

Bat  in  France  none  of  our  old  ohurohes  has  preserved,  so  f 
far  as  we  know,  palpita  for  preaching  or  desks  able  to  take 
tbeir  plaoes  preoeding  tiie  15  th  centary.  partionlarl;  after 
the  12  th  oentary  it  was  the  castom  in  oar  northern  cborohes 
to  plaoe  at  tbe  entranoes  of  the  oboirs  rood  soreens.  tbat  o 
one  asoended  to  read  tbe  epietle  and  the  gospel^  and  to  exhort 
the  faithfal,  if  this  oooarred. (Art*  Jabe).  However  tbese  ser> 
mons  only  oooarred  aooidentally  before  the  institution  of  the 
preaohing  friars.  Jacques  of  Vitry,  a  writer  of  the  13  th  cen- 
tary, says  that  ''Pierre,  preoentor  of  Paris,  deiiring  to  make 
known  the  extraordinary  talents  of  Foulques,  bis  pupil,  caused 
hi«  to  preaoh  in  bis  presenc^^  and  i^afore  sevéral  skilful  men 
in  the  churoh  of  S.  3everin,  and  God  so  blessed  bis  sermon^, 
that  although  they  were  of  a  very  simple  style,  that  even  ail 
the  learned  men  of  Paris,  aroused  eaoh  other  to  corne  to  hear 

the  priest  foulques,  that  they  said  preached  like  a  second  S* 

1 
Paul.  This  occurred  about  1130.''  It  is  probable  that  in  thèse 

partioular  cases  the  preachers  were  placed  in  a  movable  pulpit 

arranéed  in  some  part  of  the  ohurch  for  the  purpose.  The  pul- 

2 
pit  was  then,,  as  indioated  by  Fig.  l,  only  a  lj,ttle  desk  of 

wood  enolosed  on  three  sides  by  paneling  and  covered  in  front 

by  a  rag. 

Ko\e    i.    p»    k^l  *    ^Vat.    de    \o   xaVWe    ^X   du    àVocese    àe   Parxa, 

^\i    a\)\)e   \,e^eut  .    Vo\,    1.    p.    160. 

Kote    1,    p.    407.    Le    ii\.ro\,r    \\\8\or\c!L\ .    itQTvuacr\.p\    ot    tVe    Imp . 
l,\X>V>»    ^^»    67^1.    15    t\v   ceTvtuv>^.    ?reoc\v\.xvè   o^    S.    ?  qu\  . 

But  in  the  13  th  oentury,  ifhen  the  preaohing  orders  were  es- 
tablished  to  combat  heresy,  and  explain  to  the  people  the  tr- 
uths  of  Christianity,  preaching  beoame  a  necessity  that  must 
be  «atiefied  by  the  architectural  arrangements  of  religions 
édifices.  To  fulfil  precisely  thèse  conditions,  the  Dominioa- 
ns  and  the  Jacobins  among  others  built  ohurohes  witr  two  naves, 
one  being  reserved  for  the  choir  of  the  religious  and  the  di- 
vine service,  the  other  for  the  sermon. (Art.  Architecture  Mon- 
astique, ^igs.  24,  24  bis).  Then  the  pulpits  beoame  fixed  and 
entered  into  the  oonstructiou.  They  formed  a  sort  of  balcony 
projeoting  inside  the  ohurch  on  corbelliné,  aocompanied  by  a 
niche  in  the  thiokness  of  the  wall.  ordinarily  lis^hted  by  small 
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speakinU  there  are  ho  pulpits  but  t»o  ambos  or  desks  plaoed 
at  tûs  two  aides  of  the  oiioir  for  readin^  tfae  epistlea  and 
the  gospels  to  the  faithfol.  Tiiat  arrangement  may  be  seen 
still,  preserved  in  the  little  basilioa  of  3.  Olenent  at  Rome 
and  in  that  of  3.  La?rrenoe-o-t-W.  prom  the  12  th  century  how- 
ever,  it  appears  that  besides  the  ambos  intended  for  reading 
of  the  epistles  and  gospels,  there  were  also  sometimes  in  the 
charch  a  palpit  designed  for  preaohing. 

William  Darand  in  his  Rational  thas  expresses  himself  in  r 
regard  to  the  palpit.   «The  palpit  plaoed  in  the  churoh  is  t 
tne  life  of  the  perfect  man,  and  it  is  so  called  to  signify 
in  some  sort,   a^public  pulpit  plaoed  m  a  public  place  and  ex- 
posed  to  the  syes  of  ail.  ludeed  we  read  thèse  words  in  Oûron- 
ioles; 'Solomon  made  a  tribun*  of  brass,  plaoed  in  the  midst  i 
of  the  temple,  and  standing  thereon  and  holding  oat  his  hands, 
he  spoke  to  the  people  of  8od.'  Ssdras  also  made  a  .^ooden  pi- 
atform  to  speak  from,  and  »hen  he  asoended  it  was  elevated  a 
above  ail  the  people.  Also  to  that  palpit  »as  given  the  name 
of  analogy  (analogium),  because  there  was  read  and  annocnced 
the  word  of  3od.  Also  it  .vas  oalled  ambo  from  enolosing  (amb- 
iendo),  because  it  surrounded  by  an  enolosure  jrhoever  asoend- 
ed it." 

Ko\.e    \,    p-    ii06.    î(o\\.ox\o\    or    iiotvueV    des    à\.\D\x\B    otfvce*,    \)\^ 
N(\\.\.\.aik    Durox\à,    b\a\\op    ot    HeTvde.    0>xap .    1.    For.    33.    \Z    t\\    cen- 
\ur\^.    'îraxvaYoWoxv    o^    Bor\.\\e\,e«\)j . 

But  most  frequently  it  >?as  oa   a  aiovabie  platf  on,  that  the 
preacner  stooà,  /rhen  any  reason  caused  nim  to  exhort  the  fai- 
thfol gathered  in  a  charch  or  in  the  yard  of  a  cloïster. 

Ttalian  churches  hâve  retained  paipits  from  a  quits  ancient 
apooh,  from  the  1^  th  and  14  tn  ceataries*  i.ney  are  of  sr^ona, 
or  ratoar  cf  marble  or  bronze.  Tnat  of  tne  catoeàrsl  of  Siena 
dates  from  the  13  th  century  and  is  very  beautiful;   it  is  s 
supported  by  ooluirins  set  on  lions,  and  its  body  is  ornamented 
by  reliefs  representiné  toe  nativity.  At  ?.  Mark  of  Venice, 
tne  ambos  piaced  at  riéht  and  left  of  tbe  rooà  screei  take  t 
tne  form  of  paipits  and  are  composed  of  precious  Jiateriais, 
porphyry  and  jasper.  One  iikewise  sees  m  the  cnarcn  ,^.  Minia- 
to  of  H-lorenoe,  in  the  chapel  royal  of  '^aiermo,  pulpits  also 
able  to  serve  as  seats,  piaced  at  tne  left  of  the  altar  at  t 
tne  entrance  of  tne  choir. 
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a  hole  for  tiaat  purpose  into  tfae  loîier  room  of  the  opposite 
toifer;    an  ipon  bar  was  passed  throagh  tûa  last  link,   aad  it 
fas  not  possible  from  the  exterior  to  loose  the  obain»  Pig. 
1  explains  tûis  very  simple  arrangement. 

Xot.e   S.    p.    A04-    "^tjeivVeTa   pQ\.à    '{ov   \\\e   co3\   ot    ^^e   c\\oN,i\8 
\>\ot   \\a\oe    Xieeiv   pVoioeà    vx\    zo^^    streeta."    *iCCOuu\B    ot    reoe\p\e 

\»ere    Xo    X\\^    number    ot    *93>,    not    cou^ivtVxv^    t\\e    o\.à    orves. 

CRAINS  (of  stone).  Tntermeàiate  vertical  lines  of  qaoina. 

Tn  oOQstruotion  ara  desiénated  thas  the  piers  formed  of  co- 
urses of  stone  or  of  résistant  materials  bonding  ?rith  the  ma- 
sonry  and  not  projeotin^  from  the  face  of  the  walls.  This  pro- 
cédure is  rarely  employed  in  mediaeval  constructions.  Wûen  t 
the  walls  are  of  ordiuary  masonry,  and  it  is  desired  to  stren- 
éthen  them  by  points  of  support  of  ^reater  résistance  at  cer- 
tain distances,  the  stone  vertical  auoins  almost  al^ays  form 
an  external  projection,  and  then  take  tne  name  of  battresses. 
Yet  rural  structures  and  military  or  civil  buildings,  erected 
?îith  economy  sometimes  présent  vertical  stone  qaoins  set  in 
the  walis  and  havin^  no  external  projection, but  joiniué  an  i 
internai  pilaster  to  support  a  beam  or  any  load.  Then  to  eoon- 
offlize  materials  and  to  avoid  settelement,  thèse  quoins  are  c 
eut  and  set  as  indicated  in  Pi^«  1;  the  stones  A  beiné  throu^h 
stones  and  the  stones  3  bsin^  the  external  facing,  C  beinô  p 
parts  of  the  pilaster  without  bond,  thus  from  base  to  the  top 
of  the  wall. 

Tn  the  military  structures  of  ^ormandy  that  date  from  the 
12  th  and  13  th  centuries  are  found  vertical  auoins  desi^ned 
to  stren^tnen  tne  obtuse  angles  »hen  tne  ,falls  are  built  of 
Eubble,  The  keep  of  Roche-Guyon  présents  a  rsmarkabie  example 
of  tnem.  (Art.  Qonjon). 

OHATP?  for  preachiné.   ^ulpit. 
A  sort  of  small  éallery  alevated  above  the  floors  of  churcti- 
63,  cloisters  or  refectories  of  monasGenes,  destined  to  rac- 
sive  a  reaier  or  preacher.  In  tha  primitive  churches,  proparly 
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appears  to  bave  liastened  tna  décomposition  of  tbe  ipon,  espe- 
oiaiiy  ffiien  the  ties  are  plaoed  in  the  iieapt  of  the  œasonry, 
far  froiB  the  surfaces. 

âuring  the  15  th  oentury  oonstractors  frequently  ptefe»red 
to  place  theip  ties  free  along  the  îfalls  above  the  vaalts,  t 
transversely  op  longitudinally.  Meo  ûad  already  reoognized  at 
that  epooh  the  bad  effeots  ppodooed  by  iron  embedded  in  the 
masonry  by  the  masters  of  works  of  the  13  th  and  14  th  oenta- 
Pies.  Thèse  exposed  ties  ape  opdinarily  oomposed  of  square 
ipon  bars  of  7.3  to  20.0  ft.  iu  length,  .joined  at  theip  ends 
by  joints  and  keys  as  indicated  by  ?iâ.  3.   The  tie  was  stpon- 
ély  dpawn  by  stpikinâ  tûe  ksys.  just  as  dons  today  for  ties 
ifith  ends  conneoted  by  keyed  joints. 

p\,o,ced  ot,  X\^^    eiftà  ot  "t^e  15  tVx  oeivtur^  on  t\\e  ^\oor  o^  t\\e 
\r\,^or\uw  o^  \\\e  GQ\\\edro\  o^  AmVexvtB  Xo    stop  t\\e  beivàVxvl  o^ 
■t>^^  to^''*  croa«\n4  pxers,  \Deo\te^eà  \)w  \\\e  \ood  o^  \>ve  cei\\ro\ 
tovoer  \>«tore  t\\e  \3urx\\.n|  ot  tYvat  tovsier , 

CHATNg.   Cûain. 
Dapin,^  the  niiddle  aées  and  antil  the  Dssinnin^  of  zhe   17  tn 
oentupy,  it  was  customary  to  piac3  at  copnars  of  vaalts,  at 
éates  of  oities  and  subarbe,  at  entpances  of  bridées,  chains 
stpetohed  at  night,  op  when  a  supppise  ^as  feapad.  Thèse  cha- 
ins  were  very  heavy,  and  ^epe  fasteued  at  one  eud  to  a  épeat 
fixed  ping,  at  the  othep  *epe  hooked  to  an  anchop  "  op  iPon 
bap,  a  sopt  of  boit  with  hasp  entepiné  a  fixtupe  that  was  loc- 
ked  to  ppevent  those  passiné  fpom  iinhookin??  the  chain.  'Hhen 
the  ohains  wepe  stpetohed  in  a  city,  it  became  impossible  for 
oavalpy  to  pass^  even  foot  passeps  thus  found  thernselves  stop- 
ped  at  each  step. ^  Tn  the  stpeets  the  houses  pepmitted  ohains 
to  be  fasteaad  to  theiP  «lalls;  bat  on  the  poads,  at  the  entp- 
anoas  of  bpidges  op  subupbs,  oatsids  gâtes  and  passages,  oha- 
ins ifepa  attaohed  to  wooden  poats  nito  braoes-  Tcese  supporta 
were  designated  by  the  natne  of  "estaques."  Tn  time  of  peace 
gâtes  of  oities  often  pemainad  open  at  niéht,  and  men  *epe  s 
satisfisd  ty  stretohing  chains  fastened  to  tne  exteriop  from 
one  fcowep  to  another.  There  is  still  saec  at  the  î^Iarbonne  gâte 
of  Carcassonns  ths  place  of  the  chain;  it  «aa  fixed  at  one  ena 
to  ttie  îfail  of  one  of  the  t»?fers.'tne  ofccer  end  passei  throaân 
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of  the  imposts  are  sTOodea  timbers  aaneà   off  flaah  *fith  tûe  f 
fao8  aad  only  4.7  ias.  sqaare,  Tûese  are  tiea  set  before  tarn- 
iné  tùe  apchivolta  and  transverse  arches  and  left  antil  tàe 
complation  of  the  edifioe,  i.e.  antil  the  moment  when  the  in- 
ternai piers  being  loaded  to  the  point  of  no  longer  fearing 
bending  prodaoed  by  the  thrast  of  the  vaalts  of  tha  side  ais- 
les.  Thas  withoat  risk  the  oenterings  of  the  vaalts  ooald  be 
removed,  asing  the  timber  for  other  purposes,  leaving  even  t 
tnes3  side  aislss  for  passage,  After  the  oonstraction  was  com- 
pleted,  the  wooden  ties  were  sawn  off. 

Pig.  7   will  illastrate  the  ase  of  this  very  simple  and  i 
ingénions  procedare.  At  A  is  the  sa^n  end  of  the  woodea  tie. 
This  method  was  indioated  by  expérience;  many  internai  piers 
of  oûarchea  bailt  at  the  end  of  the  12  th  oentary  hâve  left 
tne  vertical,  pashed  by  the  thruat  of  the  vaalts  of  the  side 
aisles  before  the  oompletion  of  the  construction;  for  to  int- 
errapt fforsûip  tne  least  possible,  scarcely  were  the  side  ais- 
les ereoted  and  the  vaalts  cloaed,  thaa  the  centres  i^ere  rem- 
oved  and  a  cailing  was  bailt  over  the  central  nave  at  the  he- 
ight  of  tne  triforiam,  and  they  enteeed  tne  charch. 

At  the  cathedra!  of  Rheims,  whosa  oonstraction  »as  sxecuted 
i^ith  great  laxury,  for  the  temporary  «ooden  ties  set  ander  t 
the  imposts  of  the  arches  of  the  piers  of  tne  side  aislss  ifere 
sabstitated  iron  anohors  on  which  iron  ties  with  eyes  at  each 
end  ^ere  hookedr  the  construction  being  loaded  safficiently 
to  not  fear  any  bending  of  the  piers,  the  tie-rods  were  remo- 
ved;  the  anohors  remained  in  place.  Traces  of  thèse  temporary 
ties  are  found  antil  the  end  of  the  14  th  centary. 

Iron  ties  permanently  embedded  in  the  masonry  and  previous- 
ly  mentioned,  so  far  as  the  resouroes  of  the  constractors  par- 
ffiitted  being  oast  in  lead  in  tne  fasteninés  or  ths  reoesses 
enolosing  them,  wera  sometimes  simply  set  in   mortar.  '^e  hâve 
ftlso  seen  thèse  ties  oovered  at  their  ends  and  for  their  len- 
âth  by  a  strong  cernent,  that  appeared  to  be  composed  of  powd- 
ered  sandstone,  red  lead.  litharge  and  oil,  or  set  in  a  bath 
of  resin.  Tie-rods  oovered  by  this  method  in  «difioes  of  tne 
end  of  tha  13  th  century  are  lésa  oxidizei  Lfian  those  ernbeda- 
8Gl  in  lead  or  mortar.  Phe  présence  of  tha  lead  even  aomstimes 
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tiiat  are  oonnected  together  in  the  tbickoess  of  the  piers»  T 
This  System  of  ties  iias  certainly  less  daogeroas  than  that  m- 
employed  at  tfae  top  of  the  choir  of  the  oathedral  of  Paris; 
yet  in  spite  of  the  mass  of  lead  io  «?hioh  it  is  embedded,  it 
still  bad  the  eDoonveaienoe  of  cracking  a  great  nunber  of  sto- 
nés.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  sirelliag  of  iron  irhen  it  passes 
into  a  State  of  oxide  or  carbonate  of  iron,  ne   state  that  the 
ties  placed  beneath  the  sills  of  the  great  Windows  of  S.  nhsç- 
elle  in  swelling  raised  the  courses  composing  the  sills  and 
tne  mallions  supported  by  thsm,  to  the  point  of  causing  thèse 
mullions  to  bend  and  to  break  at  some  place,  although  they  a 
are  of  great  strength. 

In  the  13  th  oentary  iron  was  only  wrought  by  hand,  and  no 
Works  existing  like  those  of  today,  that  siapply  round  rods  of 
uniform  siqe  and  great  lengths.  Pierre  of  Montereau  could  st- 
ill tie  the  3.  Chapelle  by  means  of  pièces  of  iron  larger  th- 
an those  indicated  in  Pig.  6,   since  in  the  openings  of  the  w 
Windows  the  bars  Connecting  the  ties  are  over  13  ft,  long; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  believe  that  tfaen  the  difficulty  in  f 
forging  bars  of  that  lengtb  and  of  large  thickness  was  such, 
that  aien  avoided  their  use  except  for  absolute  neoessity. 

In  the  14  tb  century  are  already  seen  long  iron  ties  placed 
in  structures.  Among  other  examples,  we  will  cite  the  façade 
of  the  cathedral  of  Strasburé,  that  from  the  base  of  the  bei- 
ght  of  the  foot  of  the  spire  is  tied  with  éreat  care  at  each 
floor  by  means  of  long  and  well  forged  bars  of  iron,  set  in 
the  beds  of  the  courses;  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Garoa- 
ssonne,  likewise  solidly  tieà-by  means  of  long  and  large  bars 
of  iron  passing  aoross  the  openings  and  serwing  as  armatures 
for  the  Windows?  the  churoh  of  S.  Ouen  of  Rcaen  and  the  cath- 
edral of  Narbonne. 

The  arcbiteots  of  the  13  tb  century  not  only  employée  perm- 
anent ties  embedded  in  the  masonry,  they  also  ased  cheo  as  l 
temporary  means  for  resistin^  the  thrusts  of  the  arcftes  of  t 
tne  side  aigles  s^^ir-sl  Ih.::  ir;t;-ri;,;j  pir-r:.  b-^fcr-;:  ln^^-;,  Ntii 
loii^d.  Tn  the  choir  and  nave  of  the  oatnedrals  of  :^ois3on3 
anl   of  Laon,  in  the  nave  of  the  cathedral  of  Amiens,  in  the 
choir  of  that  of  Tours,  structures  ereciiQà  from  1210  to  12^0, 
ara  obsarved  above  the  oapitals  baarini^  toe  archivolts  and  t 
tne  pointed  «aults  of  the  sida  aisles,  leô  into  tbe  lo^ar  bad s 
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forming  a  void  nearl?  12  ins*  square  Id  the  thlckness  of  tbe 
masonry  aod  arouad  its  entlre  perimeter,  àad  oootribated  bo 
little  to  caase  tàe  orasliing  of  ttie  inner  and  oater  facings* 
Horizontal  oross  ties  of  ifood  ifere  also  connected  at  tlie  mid- 
dle  of  ttae  longitudinal  ties  at  eaoà  fioor  as  indioated  by 
F>ig.  4,  to  conneot  tbe  four  yises  of  tbe  toner  between  the  o 
opeaings;  but  tbese  oross  ties  being  visible  in  tùe  interior 
bad  been  burned  in  tbe  13  th  oentury  before  tbe  construction 
of  the  spire. 

We  still  find  during  the  first  half  of  the  13  th  ceatury  w 
wooden  ties  in  the  military  and  civil  structures,  The  keep  of 
the  oastle  of  Coucy  shows  at  each  floor  and  at  the  level  of 
the  tops  of  the  vaults  a  circular  séries  of  wooden  ties  about 
12  X  10  ins.,  a  sort  of  l)ond  eibedded  in  the  masonry,  from  w 
ffhioh  extended  radial  wooden  ties  passinÉ  under  the  bases  of 
the  engaiied  piers  bearing  the  arches  of  the  vaults  and  joining 
at  the  centre.  (Art.  Bonjon). 

Tet  alraaây  at  tne  end  of  the  12  th  oentury  was  probably  re- 
cognized  the  brief  daration  of  wooden  ties,  for  it  was  attemp- 
ted  to  replace  them  by  iron  anohors.  The  éreat  billet  cornice 
that  crowns  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Paris,  and  which  was 
set  about  1195.  is  composed  of  three  courses  of  hard  stone  witû 
throngh  bond,  «rhose  blocks  are  ail  connected  by  t»o  rows  of 
oramps  as  indioated  in  F"ig.  5»  Tbis  fiorms  a  powerful  tie  at 
the  top  of  the  édifice  above  the  vaults^  but  thèse  cramps  by 
oxidizing  and  thus  swelling  had  the  effect  of  chaoking  nearly 
ail  thèse  stones  lengthtise,  and  of  making  three  walls  side 
by  side,  out  of  that  homegeneous  top  of  the  stall. 

In  constructing  the  S.  Qhapelle  of  Paris,  Pierre  of  ionter- 
eau  more  nearly  approaohed  the  System  of  aiodern  ties.  At  the 
level  of  the  mottom  of  the  windo»  sills  of  the  upper  chapel, 
at  the  springing  of  vaults  and  below  the  upper  cornice,  he  p 
plaoed  a  séries  of  cramps  12  to  20  ins.  long,  that  instead  of 
being  fixed  in  each  block  of  stone  were  hooked  into  each  other 
as  JLA  Pig.  6.  This  séries  being  piaced  in  a  groove  eut  in  the 
bed  of  the  course  was   oast  in  lead.  The  tie  at  the  level  of 
the  apringing  of  the  vault  /ras  connected  at  each  ban  to  a  st- 
rond  iroD  bar  2  ins.  square,  passing  above  the   capitale  of  t 
tde  ffiullions  aoross  them,  then  formin^  a  part  of  the  armature 
of  the  ^laas.  At  nrjid-heiéht  of  tne  Windows  exist  similar  bars. 
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ne   can  now  ^ive  as  certain  is,  that  tbere  are  fouad  ii  nearly 
ail  Merovingian  and  Garlovingian  stpuoturea  longitadinal  wood- 
en   tiffibers  in  tfae  thiokness  of  tfie  srallg,  themselves  and  even 
tne  foandations.  Thèse  timbeps  vapy  in  size  from  4.7  ^   4.7 
to  3.0  X  3.0  ina. 

à\a&vp«0'^*à  ^^^  ^«  ^o\xiftà  reàuceà  "to  dust,  \3u-t  Vta  aipace  %x\.s\8 
\w  t\\e  mcxaonr^.  "Kooà  eti\\re\\^  àepv\«eà  o^  o\,t  cvxvà  aurrounàeà 
\)^  t\ve  Tç>erfl^o.xvex\\  àampxvea»  ot  t>\e  »cisox\vi^  aoon  àeccx^^s. 

Ontil  the  end  of  the  12  th  centapy  tûis  custoni  persisted, 
and  tiiose  ties  ape  set  like  oar  modem  ties  at  tiie  height  of 
tiie  bands  indicatin^  floops,  at  the  sprin^in^s  of  vaults  and 
beloff  the  uppep  opowning.  ^opks  of  pestopation,  that  we  hâve 
had  occasion  to  make  in  the  édifices  of  the  11  th  and  Ifl'/th 
centupies,  nave  allowed  us  to  find  a  gpeat  numbap  of  thèse  n 
«ooden  ties,  safficiantly  jfell  ppesepved  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
theip  use.  In  tne  nave  of  the  abbey  obapch  of  Vezelay,  there 
exists  a  fipst  sepies  of  wooden  ties  above  the  apchivolts  op- 
ening  into  the  side  aisles,  and  a  second  séries  inteppupted 
by  the  high  Windows  at  the  levei  of  the  abacuses  of  the  capi- 
tals  at  the  springing  of  the  ^peat  vaalts.  Thèse  second  -.^OGd- 
en  ties  ppesents  the  pecaliarity,  that  it  serves  to  attach  i 
ipon  opamps  intended  to  peoeive  tpansvepse  tie-pods  fpom  one 
wall  to  the  othep  of  the  nave  at  tne  base  of  the  tpansvepse 
apches.  'Sere   thèse  tie-Pods  destined  to  pemain  alivays  in  place 
to  ppevent  the  sppeadia^,  of  the  great  vaalts?  We  do  not  know. 
It  is  to  be  believed,  that  tney  must  only  remain  dupiné  const- 
puotion,  until  the  eave  walls  jrepe  loaded,  or  until  the  mort- 
ap  of  the  vaalts  had  aoqaired  theip  entipe  hapdness,  i.e.,  u 
until  the  pemoval  of  the  oentepiné. ( Apt.  Construction). 

Bepe  (1)  is  how  aps  set  tne  /fooden  ties  anf  the  ^peat  opaaps 
op  anchops  designed  to  peèeive  the  tie-rod,  assuminé  upper  c 
cpo.i7ns  to  be  pemoved,  and  (2)  tne  section  of  the  ivail  with  t 
the  position  of  the  tie  A  and  the  iron  anchor  H  beloi?  tne  im- 
post  of  the  ^reat  tpansvepse  arch. 

Tn  demolishiné  the  toifer  of  tne  abbey  onurch  of  -.  Denis, 
fiùion   dates  from  the  middle  of   tùe   12  tb  century,  tnere  ^as 
found  at  each  fioor  a  wooden  tie  jî   large  dimensions  held  to- 
^ether  by  iron  pins  at  the  an^^les,  as  Indicated  in  '^'ié.  "-^,  em- 
bedded  in  the  middle  of  tùe   ?rall.  Tne  iacay  of  thèse  ties  forrn- 
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seen  a  représentation  ofthe  laat  sapper,  anfortanately  very 
matilateà.  The  Passion  of  our  Lord  is  fpaquently  represented 
in  legendary  sabjeots  on  the  atained  glass  of  ohurohes.  The 
last  sapper  opens  the  séries  of  thèse  subjeots,  and  the  apos- 
tle  S*  John,  most  freqaently  placed  on  the  right  of  Christ, 
is  also  represented  leaning  on  the  bosom  of  his  master.  In 
zûQ   monasteries  is  freqaently  painted  the  last  sapper  on  one 
of  the  iralls  of  the  refectory;  but  we  hâve  never  been  able  to 
fina  in  France  one  of  thèse  paintings  complète. 

Ck'R?5'LT?PR.  Girole. 
An  oll  iford  employed  for  circls  or  circalar  enclosure. 

CHAPH'AyT.   ?oaffold. 
An  oll  fford  from  wnich  cornes  scaffold.  It  is  chiefly  ascd 
to  dénote  a  shed  roof,  covered  éallery.  (Art.  Hourd),  In  Ghara- 
pagne  and  Burgundy,  men  say  ohaffaut  for  eohafaud  (scaffold). 

CHAIiVA'oH;.   Ties.  Cramps.  Anchors. 

This  jford  is  applied  to  wooden  timbers,  to  a  séries  of  iron 
qpumps  placed  like  tne  links  of  a  cùaia,  or  svsn  r,o  iron  rocts 
set  norizontally  in  &h3  thickness  of  /?ali3  and  mtendea  to  p 
prsvent  spreadinp,  and  tne  dis.iointin^  of  masonry  structures. 

Tns  Romans  and  even  before  tnem  tne  Sreeks  had  the   castoni, 
when  building  »itn  courses  of  eut  stone  or  marble,  of  Connect- 
ing the  courses  together  by  great  do-^els  of  iron,  bronze  or 
even  ^ood,  and  tne  blocks  toéether  by  cramps  or  dovetails.  B 
But  the  Greeks  and  Romans  set  the  eut  stone  asnlars  baside  and 
on  eacn  otner  «itnout  morfcar.  (Arts.  Joint,  Lit).  By  the  Rom- 
ans fflortar  was  only  employed  for  concrète,  rubble  ivork  or  br- 
icks, never  witn  eut  stone. 

From  the  Mepovingian  epoch  had  been  adopted  a  mixed  constr- 
uction, that  was  no  longer  tne  scabbled  rubble  of  tùe  Romans, 
and  was  not  antique  /rork  in  eut  stone,  it  was  a  sort  of  rough 
concrète  faced  »itn  square  stonea  badly  eut  and  connected  by 
tnick  beds  of  œortar. (Art.  Construction). 

from  the  tirae  of  César  the  Gauls  placed  in  tne  tbickness  of 
their  défensive  works  lonj^itudinal  and  transverse  io^s  set  b 
betjfeen  the  ro/rs  of  stones.  Perhaps  fenat  oustom  nad  ieft  tra- 
ces even  after  tne  introduction  of  Ronoan  arts  into  'aul.  Vhat 
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tïfo  stories  of  vaalted  cellars,  built  witâ  care,  and  sosBetines 
even  out  in  tha  rook. 

Daring  the  middle  âges  the  oities  being  sarroanded  hj   nalls 
could  not  eztend  thamselves»  it  resalted  that  tbe  sites  reser- 
ved  for  private  struotares  became  very  dear,  wfaeii  tiie  popola- 
tioQ  inoreasedt  tbsn  men  took  in  beight  and  anderground  the 
area  that  coald  not  be  obtained  on  the  sarfaoe,  and  the  oell- 
ars  were  sometimes  inhabited*  One  asaally  desceaded  there  by 
an  openiné  made  before  the  façade  on  the  public  street.  In  s 
soiae  provincial  cities,  and  partioalarly  in  Bupgundy,  are  st- 
ill  to  be  sean  a  ôreat  namber  of  thèse  desoeats  to  oellars  t 
that  eocroach  on  the  street,  and  are  closed  by  shutters  slig- 
hfcly  inolined  to  shed  rainwater, (Art.  Maison). 

CAVeiL.  Pin.  Key. 
Aa  old  word  that  signifies  a  îfooden  pin  or  key. (Art.  Clef). 

CH'rNP.   The  Last  Supper. 
The  last  meal  of  Jesas  Christ  sarroanded  by  his  apostles. 
The  last  supper  is  sometiaes  soluptared  on  the  tympanums  of 
portais  of  car  ohurohes  of  the  middle  âges.  It  is  seen  repre- 
sented  on  the  lintel  of  the  western  portai  of  the  abbey  church 
of  S.  GerBiain-des-Pres.(l2  th  century).  One  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful  représentations  of  the  last  sapper  is  found  on  the  lin- 
tel  of  the  principal  portai  of  the  ohurcû  of  Nantaa.(12  th  c 
cantury).  This  sculpture  is  very  remarkable;  at  the  table  of 
^esus  Christ  are  seen  only  eleven  apostles.  Judas  being  absent. 
The  name  of  each  apsstle  is  inacribed  beneath  ûim.  Hère  is  the 
order  in  which  the  apostles  are  plaoed  beginning  at  the  left 
of  the  observer;  Simon,  Thaddeus,  Battholome»,  James,  Battliew, 
Petefi  (Shriàt)J'Joh<i;  Andrew,  Janes,  Philip  aoiS  Thoaas.  3i  . 
John  leaaa.  hiaihead  on  the  breast  of  our  Lord.  In  the  tympanum 
above  is  seen  Christ  surrounied  by  the  four  em^lems  of  the  e- 
evangelistsî  bat  that  relief  has  been  entirely  mutilated,  as 
well  as  the  angels  that  deoorate  the  first  voussoir.  On  the 
oapitalr  sapportiaé  the  voussoirs  are  seen  soalptared  the  an- 
naooiafcioa,  Visitation,  birth  of  the  ?!aviour,  joarney  of  tbe 
^agi,  adoration  by  the  shepherds  and  Magi.  On  the  iintsl  of 
the  right  portai  of  the  faoade  of  Notre  Dame  of  Dijon  (1^  th 
oentary),  belon  toe  cracifixion  oarved  m  the  tympanam  is  alBD 
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their  saamits  to  reoei7e  one  or  more  gaos.  Thas  tbe  toners  ir 
were  ooDverted  into  oavaliers.  B^t   io  Bs&noe   thèse  arrangaaie- 
nts  ifere  only  œade  aooideQtalIy  aod  to  profit  bsr  old  défenses, 
ifhile  In  Sermany  ire  find  tbem  fron  the  16  th  oeotary  made  into 
a  System,  as  one  may  still  see  at  C^aremberg.  Sven  in  modern 
fortification  the   Geraans  ha^e  not  reooanoed  isolated  towers 
bailt  at  certain  distances  behind  «a*vov*BksAt  Rochelle  daring 
the  sièges  tù   ifhioh  that  city  mast  sabait,  for  example  at  the 
end  of  the  l6  th  centary,  cavaliers  of  earth  of  great  import- 
ance ifere  erected  behind  old  enolosares,  and  being  armed  with 
giins  of  long  range,  did  maoh  injnry  to  the  besiegers» 

jSavaliers  al$o  in  certain  cases  took  the  places  of  travers- 
es, i.e.,  their  élévation  above  the  oartains  and  bastions  pre- 
vented  the  artillery  of  the  besiegers  from  raking  irorks  domi- 
nated  from  oatside;  or  indeed  as  also  at  5.  Orner  in  the  1?  th 
oentury,  from  the  slde  of  gâte  of  3.  Croix  (^)  they  dominated 
afar  the  plains  sloping  toifard  tne  vicinity  of  a  place,  and 
forced  the  besieger  to  commence  his  works  of  approach  only  at 
a  great  distance,  This  cavalier  of  gâte  S*  Croix  of  3.  Qmer 
was  compo«ed  of  a  high  semicircalar  faoed  battery  A  protected 
by  a  moat  filled  ifith  jfater;  it  doabled  the  fire  of  the  sali- 
ent  ?  C  of  the  city  moat  easily  attacked,  and  by  means  of  the 
moat  that  surroanded  it  almost  entirely,  gave  to  the  besieged 
a  last  defence  stroné  enoagh  to  stop  thé  enemy,  ;fho  conld  hâve 
made  a  lodgement  in  the  pro^acting  bastion,  and  forced  him  to 
make  a  new  siège  to  pass  over  it.  îhere  is  the  last  trace  of 
the  keep  of  the  middle  âges. 

CAVE,  tjellar* 
A  sabterranean  vanlted  story  constructed  under  the  ground 
story  of  houses.  Prom  ail  time  palaces  and  ûouses  hâve  been 
bailt  over  oellars.  Gtllars  bave  the  advantage  of  preventing 
tha  nataral  dampness  of  th«:  groand  from  penetrating  the  ground 
story  of  habitations,  obtaining  a  place  with  aniform  tempera- 
tare  and  cool,  permitting  the  préservation  of  fresh  provisions, 
that  ferment  if  exposed  to  changes  of  external  température.  P 
But  it  la  particularly  in  countries  with  vineyards,  tftat  cel- 
lara  hâve  been  espeoially  constructed  under  houses.  Tn  Burgun- 
dy  and  ghampa^ne,  in  tha  centre  of  southirest  France  are  to  be 
saen  old  houses  of  qaite  wretchsd  appearanoe,  that  even  possess 
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ot\\^   po\.w\eà    çjTc\\ea   r\.8\xv|   toxBarà   \\eav>eiR,    atoxve   àe^tWs,    fl^i«- 
ter\oua    or   t^^^^'^t^^    acu\,p-tuTe,    \tv   won^menta   «Yvere   a\\    \a  met"^- 
oà\.ca\,    reasoneà,    oVear,    ovàer^^    ai^d,   acourate^    vD>vere   q\\   \\ae 
\ta   pXace   warVteà    Vti   ad>sa\voe,    Ol)^à    recciWa    t\ve  moraX   \v\6\,oti^   o^ 

CAVALIER,  gavalier.  Bastion. 

ïûus  is  designated  an  earthifork  built  in  the  midst  oî   bast- 
ions or  ramparts  to  doable  the  fire  and  command  the  oountpy. 
It  was  only  in  the  l6  th  oentary  that  iien  had  the  idea  of  exe- 
cuting  thèse  wopks  to  streagthen  their  feak  points  or  to  dom- 
inate  the  fronts.  Many  ifere  construoted  durin^  the  siégea  of 
that  epoch  within  old  fronts  fortified  in  the  middle  âges, 
and  to  them  was  ganerally  given  the  naine  of  platform;  they  p 
preaented  a  sort  of  detached  forts,  able  to  fire  in  front  or 
flank,  yritû  a  gentle  slope  next  the  oity  for  bringing  the  gans 
ana  ijlaoing  thea  in  battery.  Gavaliers  were  either  semioircu- 
lar  or  reotangular.  The  oldest  représentations  of  cavaliers 
are  oarved  on  the  marble  reliefs  of  the  baginniaé  of  the  l6 
th  oentury,  that  ornament  the  walls  of  the  tomb  of  Maxamilian 
at  Innsbrack. 

Hère  (l)  is  one  of  thèse  cavaliers  copied  from  one  of  those 
reliefs  representing  the  city  of  Arras.  It  is  a  portion  of  a 
oirole,  plaoed  behind  a  bastion  A  possessing  an  orillon  with 
tmo  anoovered  batteries  C  and  a  casemate  battery  at  the  level 
of  the  bottoa  of  the  ditoh.  The  cavalier  B  is  faoed  and  is  p 
plaoed  across  the  gorge  of  the  bastion;  thas  it  commands  out~ 
side  the  bastion  and  the  two  adjacent  curtains.  Pié.  2  shorrg 
as  another  reotangular  cavalier  with  its  four  faces  enclosed, 
ereoted  in  the  midst  of  a  bastion,  whose  parapets  nave  fasci- 
nes and  gabions.  This  cavalier  is  also  faced,  and  has  a  gâte; 
its  parapets  hâve  fascines.  This  second  figure  is  copied  from 
the  relief  representing  the  enclosure  of  the  city  of  ?erona. 

Wnen  men  erected  in  the  l6  th  oentury  bastions  bafore  the 
old  »allB  of  the  middle  a^es,  they  frequently  retained  at  cer- 
tain distances  the  strongest  toifers  of  thèse  enolosurea,  only 
deatroyiné  the  curtains:  thèse  towers  were  filled  witû  eartn, 
tûeir  batteries  ware  removed,  and  platforins  itère  formai  on  t 
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of  oar  popaloas  citiee;  yet  tbey  alirays  inspired  in  the  people 
a  seatiffleot  of  anchaggeable  respeot;  on  oertain  days  of  pabl^ 
solemnities,  they  rasaned  tbeir  voioes,  a  new   yoath,  and  even 
those  vrbo  repeated  the   prevloas  day  beneatii  their  vaalts,  th- 
at  tbese  are  Donaments  of  anotber  âge  and  ?rithoat  meaning  to- 
day,  iritboat  reason  for  existence,  find  tbem  still  beaatifal 
in  their  old  âge  and  tbeir  poverty.^ 

note   \.    p.    392.    Some   OTve-   »o\à   \o   us   oxve   ào^   «\v\.\e   ^o«e\.TK| 

\>eoL\)itVt^^\    ^^"^   ^^   ^*  t©^^^   "^o   àes\Teà    to   présente   'tXvesc   tkoxvxi- 
^ex\\a    ot    o.iiOt\ver    o|e,    t\\çxt    aa\ia   Tvot.\\\.iv|,   more    toàQi^',    x^ou   co\x\,à 
éaXoaTvVze    tVxeae    ^reot   \soàVea;    \\\e   mouVo    ^ov    Olrc.>^aeo\o41^    OTvà. 
toT   (âot,\v\c   >b\.\<\    ^S,\i%    t\\e'»    aome   t^v^^®^   >Aeor8   ot    ex\a\exvce*,    b 
\j\x\   t\\ot   tO'^^^O''^   \vav)\.iv|   poaseà,    \^\6>^   m»\.\\,   ^^\\   \.%\o   oX)\\.v>\.ow 
\,ï\   \\ve  m\à.»t   ot    peopXe,    «>\o   t\eeà   ro\.\\»a\^a,    acYvoo\a,    marVeta, 
Oiboi-t\o\ra,    t'^^o^^^   «î^ftTijWvxtvé  ivecftaaaT>|^    \o   àoV\\)(   Wt®»""   Sot^e 
>^ecxra    at^c-v    t\\ai\    a   treot   pubWc    ao\.e»Ti\\\A   co\\.eà    \o    \\\e   ca\,\v- 
eàraX,    aw    \WimeTAae    o8aem\i\.a4**«    ^^   ^o*   >^un|    \D^.t,>^   aome   m,eâi\,0CTe 
\ovea\r\.ea    axvà    \.-ta   o\\o\.r    aporyeXà   \»\.tYv   \,\,|Yvta.    our    cnueat\,otver 
tvo   \,otv4eT   TemexRY>eveà   \\\»  to^'^^-"''*    atoXetfcewit;    t\\6it   \\c   cr\.eà    out*, 
'*'ÎTu\>j    \Yv\,a    \,a    Vnàeeà    t\ve   monumeia\    ot    ^Vve   c\,\vi',    a\\    ■t\\ot   cotv 
be    àox\e    Xo    |'\.X)e    ap\,enàor    \,o    o   pu\)\.\;C   cercwou)^    tve\>er   \\cvb    t\vo\ 
\<*poa\i\è    cxppeaTcxnce    ot    X\\.z   o"V,à   moivumetvt,    \\\o\   coWecta    t\\e    e 
etvWre   peop\.e    ot    XVz   c\.t\^    y>eTveQ\\v    Wa   ocxuWa.    See    >\o\»    t^\.8   in 
Wk\i\\V\uàe    t\>»ea  \,\.te   Xo    \.\vo\    ireaX   ivaoe,    ao   \»e\,\    arrax\|,eà,    Xo 
cotvto\i\    VW    *o\i5   fl^at^v,    \.\\u8\r\,oua    peraona   \\o>3e   "oeetv    aVveWeveà 
b>j    \\\eae   \5a\x\ta\    U\\at    a   moTxjeWovjia    \àeo    to    \\o\3e   àea\reà    axvà 
\tivo>ftTR    \vo\»    Xo    erec\    X\\e.   GoW^eàraV    aa    ai\    eterxvoX.    «V-tneaa    ot    oX-X- 
t\ve    |,reo\    evjetvta    ot    ti   eVfJt^f  •  çt -'^    co\iTv,tv\^*,    ot    ^o\3\xvt   moàe    \.\v\.s 
\B\\Tve.€8    \\v)e    axvà    apeoV   \5\i    preaeit\\\i(vé    Xo    X\\.^    peop\e    tVvoae    exom- 
pXea    toVerv    ^row    \ue    \\\,3\,or\^    ot    \\uwQt\V-\.Y, ,     ov    vcsWc^.v    ?  row    "tYve 
\\utRatx    V\eort\''"'    k    \\X\\^    o^\,er,     our    compau\.OT\    vcoa    conpVed    q\eo\j^ 
\3>9i    \.\ve    |reot1\eB^    o^    t>\e.    au^,'\ect    ax\d    occuaeà    ua    ot    co\dx\es8. 
SucY\    \»    "t\\e    fretvcYv    cofhadraX    \oào^^•,    beXovjed    Vïv    t\v«,    Vnmoat    >\e- 
ar\»    o^    tVie    peopXe-,     \.n    tur^v    V\OT\oreà    otxd    acorxxaà    \)u    Wvose,     ^j5\\o 
are    p\.eoaed    \)V\    M^a'V'fvè    ^.V,,     \3u\    \û\\o    acoLrce\.\*,    \\\\,t\\c    o\    pr  esarv)  \t\| 
Vt,     occup\.eà    \ïv\    cVar^i^    mi\.\\\ou\    reaourcea    ox\à    ot"teT\    careVeaa, 
an    ervV^ma    '^ov    moaX-,     t>ve    \aa\    v)eaX.\te    ^rowv    tVic    t.\,'(^«,a    o^     V^tvor- 
at\ce,    super  a  tN.\.\oxv    anà    "oar^ior  Va»,    for    aome,     tV\e    tex\.    o^    pVxroaea 
acrVbbXeà.    *^or    dreomera,     \,ov>ers    of    tve'ouVoua    poetr^,     ®V*o    aee    o 
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the  soiôDoes  and  the  arts.  The  iconography  of  the  oatbeàral 
on  the   exterior  tbas  oomprised  the  entire  création. 

In  the  cathedral  the  stataary  was  replaoed  by  paintings 
and  atained  élase  windovsf  on  those  splendld  tapistries  jrere 
foiind  in  the  ohoir  the  Passion  of  Jesae  0hrist,  the  apostles» 
evangelists  and  prophets,  the  kings  of  Jadan,  in  the  nave  îrere 
the  holy  bishops.  The  loîfer  ï^indoîfs  reoalled  to  the  eyes  the 
legends  of  the  saints,  the  parables,  the  apocalypse  and  the 
scènes  of  the  last  jadgment.  Those  of  the  ohapel  of  tJÎe  chevet 
oonseorated  to  the  Virgin,  her  story  and  legends,  the  tree  c£ 
Jesse,  prophets  and  sibyls.  The  pavement  in  its  tnrn  came  to 
add  to  the  dacoration  by  entériné  the  aniversal  harmony;  at  t 
the  centre  of  the  nave  jras  inliad  a  labyrinth  (Art.  Labyrint- 
he), probably  a  symbolical  figure  of  the  obstacles  met  by  the 
Christian  and  of  the  pitience  with  which  he  mast  be  armed;  in 
the  centre  of  this  labyrinth  the  names  and  portraits  of  the 
masters  of  the  works  Jiere  drawn,  as  if  to  indicate,  that  they 
first  had  to  pass  tàvoagh  long  tasks  before  completing  their 
ifork.  On  the  stone  floors  of  the  cathedral  srere  also  seen  en- 

1  9  "^ 

graved  zodiacs,  scènes  from  the  Old  Testament,   and  animais." 

Tf  we  add  to  thèse  décorations  belonging  to  the  monuments  the 
tapistries  and  veils  surrounding  the  sanctuaries,  tha  rood  s 
Boreens  enciched  by  délicate  sculptures,  the  legendary  paint- 
Ings  of  the  chapels,  tne  altars  of  marble,  bronze  or  vermill- 
on, the  stalls,  the  reliquaries,  the  admirably  irrouéht  grilles, 
the  silver  lamps  and  the  crowns  of  lights  suspended  from  the 
vaalts,  the  ambries  either  painted  or  covered  by  gold  leaf  a 
and  oontaining  the  treasures,  the  statues  of  métal  or  of  wax, 
the  tombs,  the  choir  enclosures  covered  by  reliefs,  the  voti- 
ve figures  attached  against  piers,  we  oould  hâve  an  idea  of  ^ 
ifhat  a  cathedral  was  in  the  13  th  century  on  a  day  of  greafc 
oeremony,  when  tha  bells  of  ita  aewani  towers  were  ringing, 
when  the  king  was  received  by  the  bishop  and  chapter  aocording 
to  custoiB,  aa  soon  as  he  arrived  in  a  city. 

Hôte    \.    p.    ?>9\ ,    Saïv\e,r\)urv( , 

Ko\?-    2.     p.    391.     C-.    Orner. 

Ko\,e    3.    0.    391.    Get\e\50,     Canler  o\ir\j^  . 

Despoilei   today,    mutilated    by    uime   aod    the    hand   of   man,    sc- 
orned   for   aeverai    centuries   by   the   successors  of   those   «bo   hai 
builb   tneni,    our   oathedrale   appeared   as   f-reat   tombs   m   tne   miist 
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at^er   o.   «cène   ©t    "lYvot  y\.nà,    tV\e   \iV«\\op    cxTvà   oNvoptev   ot    BarVa 
co\x\à   \vcx>5e   pXcvoeà   on    \\\e   fa(B%44   ot    t>\e   xxexu   cot\\eàTa\,    a>dov>e 
XV^   Wv^z   poT-ta\a,    o^joc^e   tYve   S\\r\8t,    co\.o»»cx\    8\Q\ue«   ot    t\ve 

ot    t\\e  moiiaTo>\\oo\    po\»er? 

Kote    i.    p.    290.    ^t   PoitVs,    tovt«ier\^    ot    |^mVetv«. 

ot\e   ot    "tVe   \\»c   ctxWteOivmX   c>\uTo\\e8   \6aa   p\,QC.eà   xxxvàer    XV^   X\.X- 
\e   ot    S,    î,\\.eivtve.    'îY\e    t\^mpûïvum   ot    t.\ve    80\i\\\   poT\Oi\    recaWs 
\.\ve   preaoVvVivl    atxà    \.\\e   wcxrti^Tàox^    ot    t\\at    aa\x!i\,    \»>ao8e    s\.at\Ae 
«aa    pVaced    on   t\ve   ;*vx\\\ot\-^    \,x\    \\\e    receaaeà    5^*\î8   Miere    ranleà 
\\ve    a\a\uea    ot    3»    BenVa,    ot    ^Va    txBO    co'BvpcniVoTv.a,    onà    ot    aome 
ot\ver   'hoX.A^    \i\a\\opa    ©t    ^^«'    àVoceae.    T:\ve    ato^ue   ©t    ^»    ^Wenne 
\s   at\\,\    aeen   Vn   oive   ot    X\iz   \atera\    uVo^àea   ot    XV^   t^^c^'^^*    1^- 
àeeà    \.t,   \Boa    "to   t>\xV\d    \\\\8   t^^o^'î^^   X\iO,X   \»ere   àeatTox^ed    \\ve    rem- 
Q\,T\a   ot    X\^z    o\.à   c\v\iroVv   ot    S.    lÈtVe^xve',    atvd    o\   \\ve   conatructVon 
ot    "t^vV-a   tocade,    t\ve   preaeTvt    aouWv    poT\o\    veob   not    erected. 

Kote   Z,    p.    390,    BXveVma. 

Xote    4,    p.    3*20.    Çar\a,    ot\    \\\e    ^o\)\,e«;;ot    "^^^   \B\.x\do\»a   ©t    t\\e 
a\^o\T*,    ïi\\e\<wa. 

We  cannot  enter  into  ail  the  détails  of  tbe  stairway  of  our 
éreat  oatùedrals  of  tbe  North;  tiiis  »oalà  be  to  ^o  oatside  of 
already  large  limits,  that  we  tiave  plaoea  for  oarselves»  We 
hâve  only  desired  to  cause  to  be  understood  tiie  principle  of 
anity,  that  direoted  the  sculptures.  One  oao  see  by  thla  bri- 
ef  survey,  that  the  bishops,  not  content  jfith  tracin^  the  his- 
tory  of  the  birtfa  of  the  Saviour,  desired  in  the  eyes  of  ail 
to  establiah  the  ôenealogy  of  the  Virgin,  her  viotory  over  t 
the  démon,  her  gJ^èrification,  the  relations  existing  between 
the  olà  aad  new  laws  by  the  propheoies,  and  espeoially  to  st- 
rike  the  imagination  by  the  représentation  of  the  last  .judgm- 
ent,  the  reward  of  the  good  and  the  panishment  of  the  ificked. 
As  épisodes  of  this  great  poem,  the  parable  of  the  wise  virg- 
ins,  that  of  the  prodigal  son,  sometimes  scènes  taken  from  t 
the  Old  Testament,  the  temptation  and  fall  of  Adam,  the  death 
of  Abel,  the  déluge,  the  story  of  Joseph,  of  4ob,  that  of  Qa- 
vid,  the  principal  examplos  of  weairiass,  of  résignation  or  of 
human  ooarage,  of  divine  venéeance,  Then  those  energetic  fig~ 
ares  of  ths  virtues  and  vices  personif iced;  finally  the  natu- 
ral  order,  the  saasons,  éléments,  labors  of  agriculture,  soi- 
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ÇarVa.    •*!   >rvoiôe    aeeiv,"»    %^\^9>   \ve,  **1;.\va-t   t\ve  Wné  tou\.8    ^YII"^,    vt^o 

Va   àone   \»\,\>\,    Wve   pT\%\\e4ee    are   \oat^    \\\e   V\tv|  muât   repa^   \ 
tVe    expetvae,    or    \\ve    ott^<^®«   oeoae    Vn    ©ut    c\\uro>\.    T\\e   V.\.Tvi   came 
to    t\ve   cat\\ed.ra\    Wve    aame   àa>^,    accoràVwé    \o    t\\e   cua\om    Wvat 
Vve    V\aà    ot    |o^>^t    ^o    "^^^   éreat   c>vurc^\   o\   \B\\a\exîeT    Wm*   >ve   p\,eaa- 
eà.    ï'\.x\à\xv^    X^^   portaX    cXoaeà,    Yve   àemanàeà    t\\e   reoaoïv,    ao>4\.i^ 
t\vat    x^    an^^otve   \vad    ott^'^àeà    t\\at   o^urc\\,    >^e   àeaVreà    \o    \.i\àeik- 
T\\,t\^    ^^»    "î^*    '''^P^Vi    ^^*   maàe;    tTu\\i,    3\,re,    \\   \»aa   \^ouTae\t»    '«^^o 
coxvtrar\j,    \o    t>\e   cu»*oma    arvà    aacreà   \,\.\ieT\\,ea    o^    t>v\,ô   Yvo\.^    o\\- 
urc\v    atoppeà   \Aea\e»àa\J!    ot    Cre\e\\-,    ^o\    at   ^ovxr    o\»t\   ooat,    but 
at    \\vat   ot    ''^«•^   ot    t\\\8   cY\urc\\-,    t\\ot    ta   abVvu    t\\e   ott^cea    >\o\3e 
ceoaeà    \\ere,     ax\à    tY\e    portât    ta    ctoaeà,     t\\e    canons    betn^    resot- 
oed    ral'cier    \,o    s\\.\'l<cr    ott    aorta    o^    patn,    rat\\er    t\\oï\    to    otto\» 
t\\e\r    ttberttea    to    \iZ    tnfrtnèeà    tn    t\\etr    ttme.    T;\\t8   X)zv^   C^r- 
tatatn   Vtn|   A»oa    atrucV   X)>è    t\\eae    xBoràa.    '«\\ot    Yvaa   Y)een   àone   \»aa 
àone   \i!tt\\out   premeàttoteà   purpoae,    aotà   \\e.    Mtf\\t    stoppeà    t^e 
at    t\\ot   ptace,    onà    1    coûta    x\ot    reocY\   Porta,     oa    l    \\aà    propoaeà. 
Vtt\^out    to"''*ce    or    conatratnt    tY\e    tn\\a\)ttonta    \\0\5e    ttvcurreà    tV^e 
expenae   ^o^    '^^\    ^    ^*^*   refret   Y^a-otnl^    accepteà   t\vetr    o^^era.    Let 
\ita\\op    T!\vtebauà   corne    \»tt\\    àean    Ctement,    tet    att    tV\e    canotva    a 
approac\\,    ax\à    eapectatt^,    t\ve   conotv   \n\\o    ta   prov)oat    o^    t\\at   >3tt- 
to|e\    tt    1    am    ttv    t\\e   \Broivè,    1   àeatre    to    t\\3e    aotta^ octton;    t^ 
1    om   xvot    ao,    1    MitaVv    to    oàVvere    to    t\\e\r    advstce.    TVve    Vtnl    rema- 
ineA.    tn   pra^er    be^ore    t\ve    portât    \a\vtte    aMsatttni    tbe    \)ta\vop    o 
axvà    conona,    "îVve   àoora    \»ere    opened;    \ve    entered    t>xe    c\\urc\v    atvd 
t>\ere    |a\3e    aecurttxi^    ^or    t\\e    tndemtvtt  tcottorv    t\\e   peraon    ot    t\xe 
btabop    \vtm.aett  •    "î^e.    pretate    éaxae    aa    aecurVtvs    to    t\\e    canona    Vv 
\vta    tv»o    att^er    candt eattcVa,     anvd    t\\e   Vtnt    to    morV    b\i^    on    oddt- 
ttonot    oot,     t\\ot    \ve    atncerty^    deaVred    to    powi    Vbe    expenae    Vve    bo  d 
couaed,     \»t\,\\    bVa    o>»n    \vond    totd    o    r\n|    on    tV\.e    ot\or,     \bVv\o\\    ott 
portées    o^reed    to    ooret^tt>^    preaerxje,    becouae    o^    m\\ot    «oa    mrtt- 
Xen,     t\\at    \i»aç    tn    ^^%ot^    ot    t\\e    preaero  ot  ton    ot    tV^e    ttbertVea 
ot     tY\e    cV\urc\v.''    1,'fltat.    doa    D^oc.    de    Por\.»,     obX>e    Lebeut  ,  tôt .  \  2  V 
He    osV,     Va    Vt    poaaS.yjt?,    to    od«\.\.,     t\va\,    to"^^'V    o^    '^'^^'^^    x^eora    ot- 
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Kotes,    p,    388.    1.    ÇaT\s.    2.    Çar\,s»    AmVe^a,    Sena.    3.    AmVei^e. 
4»    Ç«it\s,    Jim\etv«,    Eyve\,ms,    C^ar-tres.   5.    çarVa,    àm^ei^B,    Y(\ve\,m8, 
CiXvartreB.    6»    lài^^eTvs.    6,    Am\.eiv«.    1,   Çar\.8,    8.    Ji\.  ÇarVs   t^ve  Y\r- 

a\    \\\e   T\i|\\t  poT\ci\,    <3.   ÇorVs,    àxik\.eTvs.    10.    T^e   «orne.    il.    kv^K- 
eiv»,    ^\ve\ma.    12.   ?ot\,8.    13..    Axfc\eiiE.    14.    îo.r\,«.    15,    àm\.etv«,    S 
SeTv\\8.    16.    Çor\.a,    i^»\,efk«,    SenW.*,    ft\\e\m8.    1*7,    inVetws.    18. 
E^ve^ma,    xvor\,\\crii   por\Oi\.;    Km\ex\8,    ÇarVa,    ileoux,    80\x\>^eriv   por\.a\. 
1^.    îl\\e\,m8,    5cvr\.8,    li^w^Vena. 

Kotes,    pQ   "^89.    1.    kX  Por\8,    ^\\e\m8,    XwiVeTve,    meti   \vav>e   àeaVreà 
Xq    8«e    \T^   X'^z   atotues   o^    X\k€   V,Vnft8    \\ve    aerxea   o^    t^ve   y\.xv4a    o^ 
^raw-ce;    ai\à    Wvat   popu\o.r    \,à,ea   ô.a\ee   t^om    oerv,    earX^,    a\iiGe    \,t 
^»aa    a\vecxà^    expreaaeà    \.x\    X\iZ   13    t\\   ceTvtur^,    Oxve   ot    Wveae    8\o- 
tues,    \.n,x)Qr\.cife\^   p\oceà   ou   o   Won,    \,8    \^en   \çv\tem  X^^   ?ep\n. 
In    t\v8   ZZ    »<xnVer88   dea  YWVaVna,    a   «^onuacr^p^  aâktlt\ifc4   t^o*    ^^« 
enà   ot    X\\z   18    t,^   cen\uT\^,    Va   read   t\v\8   po88Q|,e; --    **'î\ve   peoaa- 
n-ta   corne   "tie^ore   >îo\re   Dciwe    at   ÇavVa,    \ooV   <1^   \>\e   V\,n|a    and    a 
aaij^    ^^\^^x^    \8   ÇepVn,    Wxere    Va   C^ar\.ema^x\e ,      And    one    atr^Ves 
\\\.a   \\orae   \)^e\v\,nd,^    ^e   do    not    aee    \»\\\^    \\\e   b\a\\op8,    >»\\o    ot    •t>\e 
end    o^    tVie    la    t\\   cen\,uT\^    ^\,xed    t.\\e    feneroX    r\x\.ea   o^    t\ve    Vcono- 
èTap\\\^    ot    Gat\iedro\a,    aYvo\i\à   \vc3i»e   \»\a\\eà    \o    repreaent    X\\^   YX- 
n|a   ©t    ?ronce    on    t\v.e   portoXa    o^    o\\uro\vea   ded\CQted    to    S.    j^otVq, 
X)\xt   roWver    t^ve   y\,n%8    o^    3\kd«li*,    ^ov    not\\\nt    x-ecoWa   contempor- 
OT^    \\\,a\or^    \.n   Wveae    êreat,   monumenta,    or    vû\\en   X)>^   c\\once    \X    ap- 
peora   Wvere,    t\\\,a    \.a    onXy,    Vn    0   \3ev\^    acceaaovx^   manner;    \>ve   xfccin- 
uaorVpX   cWed   \\ere    X^    o    aaWre,     and    \,ta    cxuWvor   wv\,^\\\,   t^'f*^^®'''* 
deaVre    Xo    recaW.    a   popuVar    error,    b^   i^aVln^    \\\e   Por\,e   Xoo^er 
apeoV.   \\\\i3   betore    XVz   por\a\    o^    Ko\re   Bame    o^    torVa.    \X    oppe- 
ara    \o   ua   \ik\xc^   w.ove   Vn    accord   \BV.t\v    \,\\e    apVrW   o^    t\\e    epoc\v   \o 
adt«k\,\,    t\\a\    t\ve    atotuea    ot    "^^e  V\n|a    are    \\\oae   ot    ^^€.   YVn^a 
ot    J\iàa\\,    aVnce   \)\i    t\\e\.r   preaenoe    t\ve\j^    comp\e\e    t\\c    repreaen- 
toWona    oT    ^^«'   peraonaèea    fhal   porWcVpated    \.n    \.\xe    com\.n|    ot 
C'^^rVat.    I^ve    \t\.nf    a\«o>^a    p\ooed    otv    a    Won,  and    \\o\d\n^    o    croaa 
and    a    a\»ord,    can   be    no    ot\\er    \\\on   DoxsVd;     \.\\e    o\\\er    V\.n^    \lV.e- 
\»\.ae    Vo\,d\.n^,    a    ftreas    and    a    ronf    \,a    So\owon.    ^eaVdea,    beto'"'*^' 
X\\^    re\,f\\    ot    P^vlWp    Au^uaX,    onà    ev^en    un\\\,    \.\\a\    o^    "3.    LouVa, 
t\\e    b\.ft\\op8    cou\d    no\    V\ooe    \,\xe    ideo»    o^    t\\e.    tov^o\    po^er    od- 
t^Vtted    a\    We.    end    ot     ^^e    \'i    X\\    centur^),.    1 1    vcA\,\.    au^^Vce    ua    t 
tor    compre\NenàS.n|    \B\\ot    xcaa    o    V\,n4    ot    îroTvce    \.ï\    tVve    \2    IV\    cen- 
tur\ii    \,T\    t\\e    e^ea    ot    t,>\e    \3V»\\op    atvd    tVve    cV^opter    ot    PorV»,     \o 
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translation  of  ksr   body  by  anéels,  ^  In  the  tympanam  is  her 

16 
ooronation.   The  voussoirs  oontain  angels,  the  royal  anoest- 

ors  of  the  7irgin,  and  the  prophets  that  annoanoed  ùer  ooming. 

17 

The  third  portai  is  iisaally  reserved  for  the  patron  saint 

of  tùe  diooese;  at  Amiens  S.  Pirmin  oooapiea  the  pierj  fpom 
the  t?ro  sides  corne  the  represestations  of  religioas  order  in 
the  old  and  the  neif  lait;  Aaron,  MelohisÉdeo  and  the  angel;  t 
the  first  martyr  priests,  3.  Etienne,  3.  Ulphiae,  S.  Honore 
and  S.  3al7e  at  Amiens.  The  lintels  and  tympanuiss  of  thèse  p 
portais,  dedioated  to  the  patron  saint  of  the  diooese,  oont- 
ain his  le,^end  and  the  history  of  tne  transfer  of  his  relios. 

On  tne  sabstraotare  or  the  jambs  of  one  of  thèse  latéral 
portais  ara  oarved  in  relief  a  zodiac  and  the  labora  of  the 
year»   At  Amiens  on  the  faces  of  the  battresses  before  thèse 
portais  are  plaoed  statues  of  the  prophets,  and  below  are  the 
prophets  in  medallions*  this  is  a  sort  of  prologue  of  the  sc- 
ènes oarved  around  the  portais,  and  that  belong  to  the  nesf  la». 
On  the  façades  of  tne  great  oathedrals  of  3.  Maria,  Mother  of 
Sod,  above  the  portais  are  seen  a  séries  of  colossal  statues 
of  royal  ancestors  of  the  Virgin»  They  are  présent  at  her  g 
glorification.  An  upper  gallery  raoeives  the  statues  of  the 
ûoly  Virgin  surrounded  by  angels.   Prom  that  elevated  balcony 
on  Palm  Sanday  the  clergy  intoned  in  the  open  air  the  Gloria 
before  the  people  assembled  on  the  place.  The  apex  of  the  ^a- 
ble  of  the  nave  reçoives  a  statue  of  Christ  blessing,  or  an 
angel  sounding  tne  trumpet,  as  if  to  recall  the  scène  of  the 
last  judgment  oarved  on  the  tympanum  of  the  central  portai. 
The  sculptures  of  the  north  and  south  transept  portais  are  o 
ordinarily  reserved  for  the  saints  particularly  revered  in  t 
the  diooese,  or  as  at  Parts  on  the  south  side,  consecrate  the 
memory  of  one  of  the  churches  annexed  to  the  catnedral  before 
its  reconstruction.   Around  the  oathedral  on  the  buttresses, 
against  the  »alls  of  the  ohapels,'^  statues  of  angèls  hoid  tne 
utensils  necessary  for  the  religions  service,  and  instruments 
of  music,  as  if  to  indioate  that  the  ctiurch  is  an  eternal  con- 
cert for  the  ^lory  of  God. 
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in  tûe  great  straotare-  then  they  adopted  an  ioonoérapny,  ,?n 

VOS:  vast  ând  magnificeat  rapresentation  vie   fia7e.  endeavored 

%o   briafly  pressât.  Let  as  first  sav  that  tûe  oathedrals,  that 

give  as  aa  entirety  of  nsarly  ooraplete  sculptures  are  the  ca- 

thadsals  of  Paris,  Rhsims,  âmisns  and  Chartres,  ail  four  ded- 

ioated  to  the  aoly  Virgin. 

Tfirse  portais  open  at  the  base  of  the  western  faoade.  On  t 

tùe  pier  of  the  niddle  portai  i  t   plaoed  erect  the  Christ  inan, 

blessiné  witn  the  ri^ht  hand  and  holding  the  éospel  in  the  1 

■1 
left;   his  feet  rest  on  the  dragon.  The  t^elve  apostles  are 

ranged  at  the  t^o  sides  aéainst  the  jambs.   On  the  base  of 
tha  figure  of  Christ  is  tûe  figure  of  David,-  or  the  prophets 
taat  announoed  his  birtû,  and  the  libéral  arts  in  relief. 
Bsneath  the  prophets  are  3oul|)tared  in  relief  the  virtaes  and 
vices,  eacû  virtae  placed  over  the  oontrary  vice. ■  The  four 
signs  of  the  evangelists  oocapy  the  angles  of  the  recessed 
jambs. ^  On  the  two  jambs  at  tne  rigat  of  ths  Cnrist  stand  the 
^ise  virginsj  on  the  laft  are  the  foolish  virgins;   beloîi  them 
is  a  leafy  tree  hung  vrith  lamps  at  the  side  with  the  ifise  vir- 
gins; at  the  side  ifitû  tne  foolish  virgins  is  a  dead  tree  st- 
rach  with  the  axe.  ^  Tûe  lintel  that  closes  the  door^fay  above 
the  pier  représenta  the  résurrection,  the  juddment  of  soûls, 
and  tûe  séparation  of  the  elect  from  the  damned.  Above  in  tûe 
tympaoum  is  a  Christ  in  the  day  of  judgineat,  nude  and  showiné 
his  iffounds;  angels  hold  tae  instruments  of  the  passion;  tne 
Virgin  and  3.  John  kneeling  entreat  the  divine  Judge.   In  the 
voussoirs  are  angels;  ^  at  the  left  of  Christ  are  the  torments 
of  the  damned;  on  the  right  are  the  elect;  then  martyrs,  con- 
fessors,  virgin  martyrs,  kings,  patriarchs  or  prophets,  some- 

times  a  tree  of  Jesse.   At  the  t»o  sides  of  the  portai  are  t 

7 
the  Churoh  and  the  Synagogue.^  The  pier  of  one  of  the  tJTO  lat- 
éral portais  is  oocupied  by  the  statue  of  tne  Virgin  holding 
tne  infant  Jésus;   her  feet  rest  on  the  serpent  »ith  the  ûead 
of  a  woman.  On  the  plinth  is  carved  tûe  création  of  man  and 
of  woman,  and  the  history  of  tûe  temptation.^  On  the  ûead  of 
tûe  Virgin  and  serving  ûer  on  a  oanopy  is  the  rainbow,  suppor- 

1  0 

ted  by  angels.    At  the  two  sides  in  the  recessed  jambs  are 

the  Magi  kings,  the  annunoiation,  Visitation,  circumcision  » 

1 1 
an:i  David.    On  tne  liatel  of  the  portai  are  seen  kin^s  and 

prophets,    or  Moses,  Aaron  and  tûe  propûets.    Above  is  the 

j  4 
death  of  tûe  Vir^Jin    or  ûer  barial  by  the  apostles  an3  tfce 
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tùa  différent  œyths  tiiey  adored,  the  varions  and  personified 
qualities  of  the  divine  power;  but  finally  ifas  reqaired  a  ael- 
ody  for  eaoii  of  tliose  mytiis.  Modern  harmony  oould  not  enter 
the  èead  of  a  Greek;  it  bad  no  reason  to  exist;  0J3  the  contr- 
apy  everythiog  repelled  it.  Witù  Christianity  the  idea  of  sab- 
dividing  the  qualities  of  the  deity  disappearedj  in  praying, 
the  Christian  iaplores  the  protection  of  3od  for  himself,  his 
faœily,  for  his  possessions,  for  ail  humanity;  his  Deity  oov- 
ers  the  universe  with  his  eyes.  No;?  that  Christian  idea,  a  s 
sinéular  faot,  we  see  materially  developed  only  in  the  12  th 
oentary.  It  appears  that  until  that  awakeniné  of  the  modem 
spirit,  pagan  tradition  still  left  traoes  in  minds,  just  as 
it  left  them  in  the  arohitectaral  forms.  Qntil  the  12  th  oen~ 
tur^,  even  naonastic  oharches  retained  sonaething  of  the  subdi- 
vision of  the  antique  Deity.  In  seeing  the  numerous  Romanesq- 
ue sculptures,  that  deoorate  our  western  monuments,  one  well 
knoifs  how  to  attaoh  thèse  images  to  a  common  idea.  Local  tra- 
ditions, the  vensrated  saint,  the  tendenclss  or  the  history 
ôf  the  people  direct  the  soulptor.  The  Old  and  New  Testaments 
are  mingled  jfith  legends.  If  we   find  in  a  Oluniac  church  3. 
Antony,  3.  Benedict,  or  the  archanéel  ^iohael  playing  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  iconography;  one  fiads  thase  personaées 
everyiihere,  inside  and  outside,  without  its  being  possible  to 
assign  a  hisrarchioal  order  to  thèse  represeutations.  Ail  that 
is  intermingled  with  figures  of  bazarre  animais,  and  we  do  n 
not  ëelieve,  that  Romanesque  symbolism  can  ever  be  olear  to 
us,  since  S.  Bernard  treated  most  of  thèse  sculptures  as  pagan 
monstrosoties.  Admittiné,  if  one  desires,  that  the  fancy  of  t 
the  image-maker  was  not  important  in  the  seliotion  of  subjec- 
ts,  eacn  church  possessed  its  own  iconography,  excepting  cer- 
tain invariable  représentations. 

ïith  the  cathedral  of  the  end  of  tne  12  th  century  arose  m 
methodical  iconoéraphy;  anf  to  teturn  to  our  musical  oompaei- 
son,  each  soulptor  in,doin^  his  part  contributes  to  the  musi- 
oai  entirety»  he  is  boand  by  certain  laws  from  ^hich  he  does 
not  vary,  so  as  to  leave  to  the  sympi3ony  its  perfect  anity, 

Before  that  ^,reat  epoch  of  Prench  art,  many  cathedrals  »ere 
oomposed  of  several  onarcneg  and;  oratories.  ^s   tne  first  s  tq., 
to^ari  anity,  the  bishops  who  rebuilt  tnr^.Sc  monuments  in  the 
12  tn  and  1^)  th  canturiss  oombined  thèse  churchs?,  and  cnapels 
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la  tfae  12  th  oentury  the  moâery  apirit  took  frsm  antiquity 
certâiD  prinolples  of  eternal  trath  to  appropriate  and  traos- 
form  tûem.  In  tfae  l6  tii  oentary  men  took  possession  of  the  ao- 
astique  form  ifithout  carin^  œuch  for  the  basis.  ffe  then  beli- 
eve  it  in  erpor  to  présent,  as  some  irriters  of  oar  tiœe  hâve 
desired,  architecture  born  in  the  12  th  centary  as  a  sort  of 
déviation  of  the  hanaan  mind,  an  abrupt  digression  without  re- 
lation to  »hat  has  preoeded  and  what  must  follow.  Tf  one  tak- 
es  pains  to  seriously  study  this  art,  setting  aside  the  vÉlg- 
ar  peproaohes  produoed  by  préjudice,  repeated  by  ail  idle  mi- 
nds,  he  will  find  on  the  oontrary,  developed  with  great  ener- 
gy,  the  éléments  of  wùat  ne   call  our  modem  oonquest«»  the  g 
gênerai  order  lith  individual  independenoe,  unitjrnin*variety; 
harmony,  coopération  of  ail  members  toward  a  common  centre; 
science  imposed  on  the  forai;  reason  dominatiné  the  material; 
finally  criticisiE,  to  employ  a  word  of  our  time,  that  desir- 
es tradition  and  inspiration  to  be  salijeoted  to  certain  logi- 

nox 
cal  laws.  Aud  it  is  alone  in  the  geometrical  ©ombination  of 

the  lines  of  pointed  architecture,  that  we  find  the  expressi- 
on of  its  principles,  it  is  also  in  sculpture  and  statuary. 

The  opaamentation  and  ioonoéraphy  of  our  ^reat  oathedrals 
of  the  North  are  subjected  to  tusse  ideas  of  oraer  and  of  uni - 
versai  narmony*  Tfiosa  myriads  of  figures  âûd  reliefs  that  dec- 
orate  the  cathedral  compose  an  encyclopédie  séries,  that  not 
only  comprises  ail  created  nature,  but  also  the  passions,  vir- 
tues,  vices  and  the  history  of  numenity,  its  intelleç*ual  and 
physioal  knowledge,  its  arts  and  even  its  inspirations  toward 
the  absolute  good,  The  Sreek  temple  is  dedicsted  to  the  wors- 
hip  of  ïïinerva,  Neptune  or  Diana;  and  considerinô  thèse  diyi- 
nities  from  the  higûest  mytholoôioal  point  of  vieir,  one  can 
only  discover  therein  a  subdivision  of  the  Deity.  The  temple 
of  Minerva  is  for  Minerva  alone;  her  worship  fulfils  only  one 
order  of  ideas.  The  Greek  that  desired  to  render  the  deities 
propitious,  i.e,,  the  supernatural  po/rer  that  oontrols  ths  a 
universe  and  nia  own  existence,  must  go  successively  and  sac- 
rifice at  the  portais  oi  twelve  goda  of  Olympus;  be  oouid  not 
from  his  point  of  vie»  believe  tftat  a  sacrifice  made  to  Ceres 
in  order  to  obtain  good  harvests,  wouid  rended  Neptune  favor- 
able to  film,  if  he  must  make  a  sea  voyage. 

We  freely  admit,  tbat  tiie  i^reat  minds  of  paéanism  sa«  in  t 
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and  pencil  traces  projections  on  hls   drawin^  board,  and  sees 
tfae  entire  monuDaent  in  thèse  geometrical  drawings  and  in  fig- 
ures, tùe  effeot  of  the  solids  and  voids,  of  light  and  snadotr; 
^iio  foresees  without  tiie  need  of  portraying  them  the  thousand 
means  of  erecting  nrhat  fie  has  oonoeived;  both  masioian  and  ar- 
oniteot  are  indeed  foroed  to  sabmit  inspiration  to  oalculati- 
on.  Primitive  peoples  ail  invent  mélodies;  this  is  the  créat- 
ion of  instinct,  external  effusion  by  tiie  sounds  of  that  feel- 
ing;  it  is  tiie  desired  oreatioa»  premeditated,  calculated  and 
reasoned  by  tbe  man,  ^ho  isharassed  by  tûe  eternal  "irhy?"  Who 
seeks  and  labors,  and  by  produoing  an  effect  and  obtaining  a 
result  by  iîis  labor  desires  to  be  appreoiated  the  efforts  of 
fiis  raason  and  the  science  fie  has  neoessarily  displayed  in  c 
creating.  Variety!  May  be;  but  tûe  more  man  eats  the  fruit  of 
the  très  of  science,  the  more  will  his  vanity  increase;  perh- 
aps  (pray  3od  that  we  are  mistakén!)  the  day  if  not  distant, 
when  the  love  of  art  irill  be  replaced  by  the  vanity  of  art. 

Greek  architecture  is  a   rythmic  melody;  bat  it  is  only  a  m 
melody,  admirable  as  we  ail  aérée.  Take  from  melody  one  memb- 
er,  and  what  remains  will  be  no  le.ts  a  fraéniert  of  melody;  t 
take  an  order  from  the  Greek  temple,  and  it  will  always  be  an 
order,  tnat  you  can  apply  to  a  palace,  a  house  or  a  tomb.  Prom 
a  harmony  or  a  symphony  take  a  part,  tùere  remains  nothiné, 
sinoe  harmony  is  such  only  by  the  simultaneity  of  the  sounds. 

Cikewise  in  a  pointed  édifice  ail  parts  hold  together;  they 
hâve  adopted  certain  forms  only  because  of  a  harmony  of  the 
entiraty.  The  reading  of  this  Dictionary  ?çill  prove  it;  /te 
cannot  oocapy  ourselves  with  a  détail  of  pointed  architect- 
ure and  explain  its  funotion,  only  by  indicating  its  place, 
the  ciroumstances  that  impose  ite  form,  its  reason  for  exist- 
ence, independently  of  the  taste  of  the  artist  or  of  the  dom- 
inant style.  The  same  modem  inspiration  that  substitutes  har- 
mony for  melody  in  music,  in  the  12  th  oentury  replaced  in 
architecture  the  traditions  more  or  less  corrupt  of  antique 
art,  by  a  succession  of  oombinations  sub.iscted  to  an  absolute 
priuciple.  The  cathedrals  are  theifirit  and  ^reatest  effort 
of  modem  fJenius  appliei  to  architecture,  and  they  rise  to  fc 
tûe  centre  of  an  order  of  ideas  opposed  to  the  antioue  orcier. 
And  while  they  were  constructed,  studiee  m  *recian  ptiiiosopft  y , 
Roman  iaw  ani  "oman  administration  were  in  ^reat  favor. 
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praotice  of  bariBony  bpistled  fitb  diffioalties,  acid  its  ase 
if  as  very  restrioted.  M,  Vincent,   in  spite  of  persavering  ef- 
forts to  disoover  traces  of  harmony  amoné  the  Greeks,  «ras  un- 
able  to  arrive  at  any  oonolusive  resalt. 

On  the  oontrary  in  the  ^atin  charoh,  harmony  did  not  oease 
to  take  a  rapid  developmeat,  and  prinoipally  to  tbe  middle  a 
âges  mast  be  attributed  the  invention  and  eatablistiinent  of 
tûe  raies,  that  nave  elevated  that  art  to  the  «ost  marvellous 
power. 

H'roiB  the  epooh  of  Charlemagns  are  foand  traces  of  the  art 
of  corabinm^  simaltaneous  soands,  and  tnis  art  is  teraed  the 
organ  or  the  art  of  playing  tûe  orâan.  It  was  reserved  to  Hac- 
bald,  a  monk  of  3.  Amand  in  tha  10  th  oentury  to  éive  a  great 
impulse  to  harmony  by  establishiné  fixed  and  f raitfol  rules. 
To  diaphonies  ifith  similar  movements  suooeeded  in  the  11  th 
oentury  diaphonies  with  oontrary  movements  and  varied  inter- 
vais, as  proved  by  the  works  of  Jean  Go:lton  and  other  authors. 
ffinally  during  tûe  12  th  and  13  tû  centuries  harmony  ^as  sao- 
cessively  anriohed  by  ail  the  accords,  that  form  the  basis  of 
modem  musical  composition»  and  the  traatises  of  Jean  de  Gar- 
lande.  Peter  Picard,  Jérôme  of  Moravia,  etc.,  prove  abundant- 
ly  the  use  in  symphony  of  thirds,  fourths,  fifths,  sixths  and 
even  sevenths,  the  résolution  of  dissonant  intervais  into  con- 
sonant  ones  by  oontrary  movement'  and  even  more  still,  the  ex- 
istence of  notes  of  passage,  of  double  counterpoint  and  imit- 

4,-2 

ations. 

Ko"te    2.    p.    'âSA.     If    our    o«sert\OTy,8    are    ào\xb\,eô,,     ot\e    movi    coi\- 
au\,\    t\\e    exoeWe^at,    \RorV.    of    i^ .    de    SousôemoVer    on    t\\\,s    -çRotter, 
OiTvii    %\ve    \iior\<.a    of    \K  ^    f  ^\\■x    CAernent,    \»\\o    \\os    \'(\àee<i    àes^red    Xo 
t1lJ,■^t^.^a\^    ub    oXV    \\\\,s    scVeTxWf  \,c    àoto.    iSee    AtvrvoXes    orc\\oeo\o;^ - 
\.a\i.es    of    !A  ,    OVàron")  . 

Moif   if   any   t/ro   arts   can   be  compared,    thes5î  are   certainly   ne 
masic   and   architecture;    tney   expiain   eacn   otner;    neinner   pra- 
oeeis   from    i-fi/)   imitation    cf    natare;    unsv   r.v3oT.ç.     [o   crejte    it 
is   neoessary  to   calculate,    lovesee  ani   oorstruct.    Tne   musici- 
an    y?ûo   is   alone   witftout   instruments   or   srticuistiné   a  sound, 
/fith  the   pen   in    tiand   and    ruled   paper   before   him,    heara   the   m 
most   complex   oarmony,    ^ho   calculâtes   aud   combines   the   cffect 
of    simuitaneous    soands;    tne   arcfiitect   by   tne   aij    nf   corrpassss 
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pro.ieotia^  comices  ander  the  vaalts  (projeotiag  oornioes  in 
the  interior,  as  if  it  ooald  rain  in  tHe  enterior  of  a  liallî). 
It  is  évident  that  the   Sreeks,  before  ail  levers  of  foPB,  ha- 
viojS  iovented  that  admirable  combiaation  of  the  orders,  gaid- 
ad  by  a  perfeot  t.ste  and  tiaving  sacceeded  in  giving  thèse  or- 
ders  inimitable  proportions,  set  themselves  to  work  and  to  s 
sacrifice  to  it  frequently  neoessity  aad  reason;  sinoe  for  t 
them  the  first  of  ail  needs  «vas  to  please  the  sensés,  that  the 
Romans  WB»«ithopoaghl7  iidifferent  in  matters  of  art,  but  de- 
sirous  of  appoopriating  ail  having  vaine  in  the  world,  desired 
to  oostoffle  their  architecture  in  3reek  fashion,  believing  art 
to  be  only  an  external  adornment,  embèllishing  whatever  wears 
it,  irhatever  may  be  its  qaality  or  origin. 

The  castom  adopted  by  the  Romans  in  producing  the  strangest 

o  es  n  n  a 

costames,  one  readily  conoeives.  Roman  arcbitectare  deffited 
froif  Boiai  architecture  ,  no  longer  having  under  its  eyes  the 
Grecian  principles  pillaged  by  the  Romans,  interpreted  the  t 
traditions  éorruptsd  in  a  hundred  différent  i»ays.  The  form  n 
not  beiag  intimately  oonnected  with  the  material,  not  bein^ 

ailoiioal  déduction  from  it,  eaoh  one  interpreted  it  in  his 

esque 
oarn  »ay.  Thus  Roman  art  in  its  turn  assumed  the  shreds  of  Ro- 
man vestments  without  understanding  their  use,  since  this  was 
merely  a  borroifsd  décoration,  and  in  the  différent  provinces 
of  Gaul  came  to  form  separate  schools,  that  could  be  subdivi- 
ded  infinitely.  Tt  is  not  so  with  the  architecture  born  in  t 
tfaa  12  tfi  ce  tary;  daughter  of  modem  rationalism,  where  cal- 
culation  précèdes  the  application  of  form;  even  more  it  comm- 
ands  and  subjeots;  if  by  this  need  natural  to  mankind  it  des- 
ires to  be  beautiful,  it  must  be  so  aocording  to  the  law  of 
iiaity. 

By  entering  the  domain  of  another  art,  we  oan  perhaps  make 
ourselves  better  anderstood.  Antique  architecture  is  a  melody; 
the  architecture  of  the  middle  aées  is  a  harmony.  Harmony  in 
the  sensé  i*e  attaoh  to  that  word,  i.e. ,  the  arrangement  of  s 
aimultaneous  tones,  was  unknojfn  to  the  anoient  Greeks:  antiph- 
ony  was  alons  praotised  by  the  voices  of  men  and  women  or  ch- 
ildren  singii^^ths  same  aielody,  Tt  was  only  during  the  first 
centuries  of  our  era,  that  ths  use  of  fourtûs  and  fifths  was 
admitted  in  Sreek  masio,  and  still  ttte  tonal  scals  of  its  mo- 
das  lant  itself  eo  little  to  simultaneous  sounds,  tnat  the  p 
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RomaDSSoae  sobools  that  each  develop  in  its  own  spbere,  alth- 
aagh  daa^bters  of  the  same  motber,  jast  as  toe  Italian,  9renoh 
and  Spaaish  langaages  are  eaob  developed  on  their  side,  aXth- 
oagh  derlved  from  the  £jatin.  Why?  Becaase  lo  Roman  arohiteot- 
are  as  in  astiqae  arohiteotare  art  forsi,  tbe  envelope  does  o 
Bot  dépend  absolntely  on  tbe  constraotion,  on  tbe  need  to  be 
satiafied;  art  ia  free,  it  dépends  only  on  tradition  and  ins- 
pirationf  it  is  not  a  déduction  from  an  absolute  priaoiple. 
Are  exaœples  deisred?  We  sball  not  repeat  bere  wbat  bas  been 
said  of  tbe  Greek  temple,  whicb  raprodaoes  in  stone  or  marble 
â  oonstraction  of  ivood^  we  esteem  too  maob  tbose  masters  in 
ail  arts  to  aooase  tbem  of  baving  failed  tbas  in  tbe  most  sim- 
ple raies  of  ^ood  sensé,  and  oonseqaently  of  good  tastei  bat 
it  is  certain,  tbat  in  Greek  arcbitectare  tbe  orders  assume 
an  importance  as  art,  tbat  dominâtes  tbe  arobitect;  art  is  t 
tbe  master  of  bis  imagination  more  tban  reason;  so  ivbat  does 
tbe  artist?  He  dévotes  ail  tbe  faoalties  of  bis  mind  to  perf- 
ect  tbe  form  tnat  binds  bim,  not  being  able  to  make  it  flexi- 
ble» bs  polisbes  it.  Tbe  Romans  were  soaroely  artists  by  nat- 
are,  and  took  tbe  form  of  Greek  art  to  apply  it  to  monaments 
witb  Qo  relation  to  tbe  prinoiples  of  tbat  art.  Tbey  foand  t 
tbe  orders;  among  ail,  tbey  freely  adopted  tbe  riobest;  like 
ail  parvenus  oonfoanding  riobness  witb  beaaty  and  tbese  orders, 
ïfboae  origin  is  perfectly  rigorous  and  definite,  tbey  applied 
tbem  to  tbe  reverse  of  tbat  originf  tbe  Romans  desired  orders 
and  vaaltSf  tbe  Giieeks  knen   only  tbe  lintel.  Mast  one  oonclade 
from  tbis,  tbat  tbe  Romans  foand  or  sought  a  nesf  form  adapted 
to  their  new  system  of  constraotion?  No.  The  Romans  took  tbe 
Sreoian  forms,  Greek  arcbitectare  and  Greek  orders,  incrasted 
tbem  on  their  constraotion  like  spoils»  it  mattered  little  to 
tbem,  tbat  reason  was  snooked  by  tbis  nonsense,  tbey  are  mast- 
ers, bat  masters  tbat  pass  over  tbe  need  anâ  necessity  for  t 
tba  satisfaction  of  tbe  âges;  tbey  need  wast  vaalted  édifices; 
tbey  constracted  tbese  first,  tben  their  programme  being  ful- 
filled  and  finding  an  art  ail  ready,  tbey  take  possession  of 
it,  and  bang  it  on  their  ifalits  as  one  hanôs  a  palntinî2.  ^et 
those  wisbiné  to  accuse  us  of  exaspération  explain  to  us,  for 
example,  bow  one  finds  around  the  Coliseunn  complète  orders  w 
ifitb  their  lintels  (lintels  over  arches  !);  in  tne  interlors 
of  tûe  halls  of  the  baths  are  complète  orders  '^ith  their  pro- 
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Xota  1.  p.  381.  See  8^c\^o^^  ot  t,\\e  co\\^eàra\  ot  i^\.^«,  Art. 

fbe  oatbeâral  of  Alby  Is  oertaiflly  the  raost  inposing  pointe d 
edifioe  of  tbe  ppovinoÉs  of  tùe  Soathj  it  is  faii^liep  original 
aoÂ  bas  not  saffered  tbe  inflaenoes  of  the  Nortii,  like  Narbon- 
ne,  Rhodez,  Beziers.  It  is  derived  froi  tbe  oharcbes  of  tbe 
loirer  oity  of  Carcassonne,  frosQ  tbe  old  cathedral  of  Toalouse, 
religioas  monanents  vrithout  side  aisles,  themselves  oaly  an 
application  of  tîie  quasi  Roman  structures  of  Ppejas,  fpom  No- 
tre des  Doms  of  Avignon,  froin  tue  ?/ajor  oi  iv'arssilles,  church- 
es  reoallin^  the  System  of  construction  --tiopt-ji  in   tns  basil- 
ioa  of  Constantine  at  Rome. 

Tf  tûe  cathedral  of  Alby  is  a  pointed  édifice  in  means  of 
exécution,  it  must  be  recognized,  that  in  arranéement  of  plan 
and  construction  it  is  «ntireif  Poinan  and  even  antique.  The 
pointed  style  is  there  only  the  oonoessioa  made  to  the  taste 
of  the  tiffle,  the  application  of  a  foreijén  form,  nowise  a  nec- 
essity,  The  vault  of  tëe  cathedral  of  Alby  could  hâve  been  a 
^peat  round  tunnel  vault  interseoted  by  small  tunnel  vaults 
ooveriné  the  bays  between  the  battpesaas;^  tne  stability  of  t 
the  edifioe  lould  hâve  lost  nothiné  by  the  adoption  of  this 
last  Romanesque  or  Roman  System;  and  we  will  even  eay,  that 
the  pointed  vaults  coverinâ  the  bays  betiresn  the  buttresses 
at  tëe  height  of  the  great  vault  are  nonsense;  the  actual  con- 
struction of  thèse  vaults  should  hâve  been  œade  as  tunnel  va- 
ults, turned  properly  to  the  nave  and  resting  on  thèse  butt- 
resses. The  System  would  hâve  been  more  solid  and  particular- 
ly  more  logioal. 

Sy  studying  thèse  aanaments,  that  adopted  the  forms  of  poin- 
ted architecture  without  comprehending  its  spirit,  one  reoog- 
nizes  how  imperious  is  the  ityle  adopted  at  the  end  of  the  12 
th  oentury  in  the  North  of  Pranoe;  ho»  distinctly  it  séparâtes 
itself  from  ail  other  preoeding  Systems  of  architecture. 

Romanesque  architecture  is  manifoldf  derived  from  the  anti- 
qoe  Roœau  prinoiple,  it  could  put.forth  varions  branches,  each 
having  its  specified  cfiaroateri  it  is  not  and  could  not  be  the 
same  with  pointed  architecture»  there  is  only  one  pointed  aroh- 
iteoture,  bat  there  are  ten,  twenty  Romanesque  architectures. 
We  sea  in  Aquitaine,  Auvergne,  Poitou,  Normandy,  Bargundy,  Al- 
sace, Provence,  Pioardy,  Tle-de-Prance,  Maine,  Champagne,  ^o~ 
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7fe   give  (50)  tbe  plan  of  the  oathedral  of  Alby.^  We  hâve  al- 
readjjT  spokeD  of  tuo  oathedrals  of  tiie  Soath  of  9ranc8,  tbat 
migiit  at  oeeâ  serve  as  foftresses;  Narbonne  and  Beziers;  thia 
idea  is  more  fraokly  emphasized  in  the  oharoh  3*  6eoile  of  Âl> 
by»  The  irestero  tower  is  a  real  keep  iflttaoot  external  opeaiEgs 
in  the  groand  story.  Os  the  soatheri!  slde  a  fortifie!  portai 
is  ooQQeotad  to  an  enolosare  d9|ifBdiDg  the  entranoe,  eztending 
along  the  side  of  the  oathadral»  and  ascending  by  nide  steps 
to  the  level  of  the  interior.  On  the  nortb  side  fortified  sa- 
oristies  connect  tne  oathedral  to  the  palace  of  the  archbish- 
op,  very  well  defended  by  thick  italls  and  a  magnifioent  keep. 

Mote   1.    p.    S80.    kX   \\\e    acaVe    o^    1:1000. 

3.  Geoile  of  Alby  ifas  oommenoed  about  the  niiddle  of  the  14 
th  oentary,  and  is  merely  an  inioense  hall  terminated  by  an  açse 
and  oompletely  surroanded  by  ohapels,  polygonal  at  the  chevet 
and  square  in  the  nave.  Thèse  chapels  are  plaoed  between  the 
buttresses  that  abat  the  great  vaaltj  in  two  stories,  thèse 
chapels  oomiBanicate  vith  eaoh  other  in  the  second  story  by  d 
doorways  pieroed  in  the  battresses,  thas  forming  a  gallery. 
Df  the  chapels  of  the  ground  story,  some  hâve  pointed  tunnel 
vaalts  and  the  others  hâve  pointed  cross  vaults,  irregularly 
as  indioated  by  the  plan.  The  vaults  of  the  second  story  are 
allcross  vaults^i  The  buttresses  or  ifalls  betiteen  the  chapels 
above  the  continuons  substruotare  are  detached  in  flanking  t 
turrets,  nrhose  horizontal  section  gives  a  oircular  arc  srith 
a  short  rise^  Narrow  and  long  sfindo^rs  pierce  the  second  stoiy 
only  in  the  walls  and  between  the  buttresses,  lighting  the 
nave. 

The  construction  of  the  church  iras  interrapted  about  the 
beginning  of  the  15  th  century;  the  projected  crowning,  that 
oertainly  mast  hâve  been  battlements,  was  not  built.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  l6  th  century  men  ifere  satisfied  by  placing 
balustrades  at  the  différent  stories  of  the  tower,  construct- 
ing  some  internai  works,  the  south  porch,  and  the  enclosure 
of  the  choir  by  a  rood  screen  occupying  half  the  nave,  thus 
forming  a  side  aisle  around  the  sanctoary.  This  great  édifice 
ia  sntirely  built  of  bricks  except  the  traoery  of  the  Windows, 
the  balustrade  of  the  enclosure  of  the  choir,  tùat  are  of  stone; 
the  interior  ^as  plastered  and  coaipletely  covered  by  paintinds 
at  the  end  of  tûe  Is  th  and  1^  tb  centuries. 
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Qorth  of  the  Romanesque  nave;  another  doorïray  is  pieroed  in 
the  gable  srall  of  the  north  toirer  of  the  ohaaroh  that  dates 
from  the  11  th  oeatary»9Mtt  BBtthe   first  bay  of  the  nave  and 
served  for  défense»  for  it  dominated  the  wall  of  the  oity,  n 
ifhioh  then  passed  at  the  base  of  the  western  vall, 

At  Â  is  the  oloister;  it  oonnects  the  bays  of  the  chapter 
and  the  bishop's  palace  of  the  ohuroh.  On  the  two  sides  of  t 
the  sanotaary  between  the  battresses  are  reserved  little  sac- 
risties rising  only  to  the  sills  of  the  «rlndows.  Thèse  saoris- 
ties  are  fitted  with  doable  ambries  strongly  ironed  and  nade 
at  the  expense  of  the  «rail,  They  served  as  treasuries,  for  it 
ifas  oastomary  to  place  at  both  sides  of  the  high  altar  of  an 
abbey  oharoh  or  of  a  cathedra!  ambries  intended  to  contain  t 
the  sacred  vessels,  rellgaaries  and  ail  the  precions  objects. 
At  S.  Nazaire  meo  skilfully  profited  by  the  arrangements  of  t 
the  oonstraotion  to  establish  in  a  permanent  manner  thèse  sa- 
cristies, ffhieh  ?rere  most  freqaently  only  furniture.  (Art.  Au- 
tel). 

The  oathedrals  of  the  diooeses  of  existing  Pranoe  ail,  or  n- 
nearly  ail,  had  rebailt  their  oathedrals  during  the  12  th,  13 
th  and  14  th  centuries;  those  ifhose  work  of  reoonstrootion  only 
oommenced  late  mostly  could  not  complète  it.  The  wars  that  d 
daring  the  last  half  of  the  14  th  oentary  and  the  beginning  of 
the  15  th  stained  the  soil  of  France  îfith  blood,  did  not  allow 
the  oontinaiÉg  of  thèse  late  monuments.  It  y^as  only  at  the  end 
of  the  15  th  oentury  and  the  beginning  of  the  l6  th,  that  the 
Works  were  resamed.  As  ne   hâve  said  in  describiné  some  of  tn- 
ese  great  édifices,  then  were  made  new  efforts;  at  Troyes,  Aux- 
erre,  Toars,  gvreaux,  Rouen,  Beziers,  Limoges,  Bourges,  Neve- 
ers,  etc.,  the  bishops  or  chapters  devoted  considérable  sums 
to  perfect  the  monuments,  that  the  cooling  of  the  zeal  of  the 
people  and  the  wars  had  left  incomplète.  Some  oathedrals  in 
very  small  number  were  begun  at  that  epoch.  The  15  th  oentury 
saw  founded  the  oathedral  of  Nantes,  those  of  Auoh,  Montpeli- 
er,  Rhodc2,  Viviers^  religious  wars  of  the  1^  th  century  aga- 
in  oaused  the  suspension  of  the  works. 

We  must  not  leave  this  subject  without  speaking  of  the  cath- 
edral  of  Alby;  an  exoeptional  monument,  beoause  èf  the  princi- 
ple  of  its  construction  and  of  its  spécial  arrangements,  as 
by  the  nature  of  the  material  amployed,  briok. 
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taste  oî   the  time,  but  did  not  think  of  enlargin^  it;^  îfhile 
at  Olarmont  aod  Limoges  again,  altboagh  tûese  oathedrals  irere 
not  of  great  dimensions,  they  had  mach  extended  in  the  1^  th 
oentupy  ia  tne  North  the  ^rlaetsvTof  the  Romanesque  churohes.^ 
Tf  at  the  end  of  the  13  th  century  in  the  North  the  foroe  that 
caased  the  érection  of  the  cathedrals  had  oomnenoed  to  weaken, 
it  is  évident  that  in  the  provinces  of  the  Sonth,  and  even  in 
those  reanited  to  the  oronn  of  france,  there  iras  no  raore  than 
a  remaant  of  the  impulse  originated  by  the  great  movement  of 
the  end  of  the  12  th  centary. 

COTàdt , 

Xote    3.    p.    3T7.    T:V\\s    \\o\\    mjos    moà\,t^'»à.    \x\    t\\e    lî,    \.\\    ceTxturNj^. 
TXve    towiX)    ©t    ^V.a>^op    Boàu\p\\e    \»   p\ooeà   4x\    t^e   c\\ape\.    i.Ar\.    To^n- 

Ko\e   1.    p.    STS.    Tî^vVe   p\0TR   \,8    at    tVie    some    sco\.e   as    *t\\e   ot^\e- 
r«,     IvlOOO.  , 

Xo-te   ?,•    p.    3.791.    T^ve   ïlomaTveaavjke   CT\^p\    ot    t^€,   ca\Yveàra\    o^    ^'^ - 
w.o|.ea,    \.>\at    aWW    ex\»\6    ox\à    «as   p\ooeà   \>en.eot\\   t\\e   c\ve\3e\,, 
acoTceXvi    veocYvea   to    t\\e  m\àà\e    ot    t>ve    exV»\,\n|   «a^vctAkar^.    "îXve 
toul^à.a\VoT\a    ot    'tVve    ïioxuaxveaaue   oat\\eàra\    ot    CX.arwioxvt   ào   xvot    ex- 
tôTvà   be^oi^à    t>ve   t^"**»^  ^o^j   ot    t\\e   c>voVr. 

Bisflop  Pierre  de  Roquefort  appears  to  nave  desired  at  least 
to  make  his  oatûedral  of  3.  Nazaire  a  masterpiece  of  élégance 
and  richness,  howevsr  modest  in  erfcen*.  .nontrary  to  »hat  jie 
see  at  Narbonne,  where  sculpture  is  entirely  wanting,  ornamen- 
tatiofl  ifas  lavished  on  the  church  S.  Nfazaire.  The  vast  and  nu- 
merona  stained  glass  Windows  (for  this  chevet  and  thèse  tran- 
septs are  a  real  lanterh)  are  of  the  greatest  magnificence  in 
compaviiian  and  color. (Art  Vitrail).  The  sanctuary  is  deoora- 
ted  by  statues  of  the  apostles  and  was  entirely  painted.  The 
two  latéral  chapels  of  the  extremity  of  the  nave  at  north  and 
south  »ere  probably  only  erected  after  the  deatû  of  Pierre  de 
Roohefort,  for  they  do  not  join  the  transepts  in  construction, 
and  in  one  of  theai,  that  of  the  north,  is  placed  not  later  the 
tofflb  of  the  bishop,  one  of  the  most  graceful  monuments  of  the 
14  th  century,  that  we  kn03f.(Art,  Tombeau). 

The  high  winds  from  the  southeast  and  west  that  prevail  at 
garoassonne  oaused  tue  opening  of  the  pricépla  portai  at  the. 


^If^' 
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(49)  tùe  plan  of  this  carioas  monument.  The  nave  and  ita  tiro 
side  aisles  as  far  as  the  transepts  belong  to  a  oiiurob  of  the 
end  of  the  11  th  oentary*  Immediately  after  Caroassonne  iiad 
been  reanlted  to  tbe  orown  of  Pranoe  ander  S*  Louis,  bisbop 
Radalphe  oaosed  the  constraotion  at  the  extreiity  of  the  South 
transept  («rhioh  was  then  Romanesque  and  must  hâve  had  the  pr- 
ésent extent),  of  the  ohapel  tinted  âray  on  the  plan,  in  a 
sometrhat  bastard  pointed  style,  and  the  adjoining  hall.  At 
tne  beginning  of  the  14  th  oentury,  bishop  Pierre  de  Roquefort 
or  Roohefort  demolished  the  ohoir,  the  Romanesque  transepts, 
and  buiit  the  eastern  part  of  the  cathedral  that  we  see  today, 
in  a  pure  pointed  Prenoh  style.  Yet  ?Thether  it  was  desired  to 
remain  os  the  old  foundations  of  tne  Romanesque  chevet  and  t 
transepts,  or  to  retain  a  traditionai  arrangement  that  jre  ra- 
rely  see  adopted  outside  Oaroassonne  exoept  in  the  ohurob  of 
Obazine,  to  the  new  construction  was  given  a  plan  finding  no 
analoôy  any»fhere  in  the  North,  better  still,  in  the  Romanesque 
save  existed  piers  alternately  square  î?ith  engaged  half  colu- 
mns,  and  cylindrioal  ones,  îhat  form  of  pier,  not  oommon  in 
the.  oonstruoLion  of  ohurches  of  the  13  th  and  14  th  centuries, 
>»as  adopted  for  tne  six  piers  forming  the  heads  of  the  chapels 
and  of  the  sanotuary,  i.e. ,  that  the  t-fo  piers  of  the  crossing 
at  the  entrance  of  the  apse,  rebuilt  opposite  the  tio  Pomanes- 
aue  piers  left  in  place,  around  tûe  horizontal  section  of  the 
latter,  and  the  four  other  piers  separatiné  the  chapels  from 
the  transepts  took  the  cylindrioal  form,  as  if  to  conneot  nx- 
th  the  old  ohuroh;  besides  elsewhere  tne  sections  of  the  piers 
of  the  14  th  century  adopted  the  forms  used  at  that  epoch.  Bi - 
Bishop  Pierre  de  Roquefort,  in  caasiag  the  eastern  portion  of 
hiscoathedral  to  be  rebuilt,  had  the  intention  to  limit  his 
undertakingand  to  respect  the  Romanesque  nave,  since  he  souéht 
to  retain  a  certain  harmony  betiteen  the  two  constructions  in 
spite  of  the  différence  in  style.  This  was  no  lonéer  the  con- 
fidence of  the  northern  bishops,  nm   m  tne  13  th  century,  w 
ifhen  they  allowed  to  remain  for  theSpervice  of  the  worship  a 
portion  of  the  former  ohurch,  only  doiné  so  temporarily  and 
rarely  thinkinj^  to  harmonize  their  ne»  pro.iect  ivith  the  Rom- 
anesque remains  destined  soon  to  be  demolished  al30.  Besidee, 
one  sees  ho*?  sliéht  are  the  iasi  conditions  of  the  catheiral 
of  Carcassonns;  they  rebuilt  ths  cnuhch  to  oonform  to  tne 
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Is  true  that   tbis  arran^eraent  œast  be  adopted  in  the  nave,   w 
ifhioh  faad  been  projeoted  if»ith  latéral  oliapels,  like  those  of 
ClermoQt  and  Limoges. 

At  NarboBne  tiie  saoristy  and  the  treasupy  are  plaoed  in  two 
of  tbe  ohapels  of  %te   oboir  at  the  south;  there  is  still  a  p 
point  of  resemblanoe  to  Olernont  and  Limoges* (gigs.  46,   47)* 
The  ifindojfs  of  thèse  three  monufflents  v?ere  filled  witb  stained 
glass;  bat  those  of  Narbonne  ifere  only  plaoed  duping  the  14 
tù  oentary,  and  exoept  in  the  cfaapel  of  the  7irgin,  présent 
only  grisailles  irith  interlacings  of  oolor  and  aroarial  shie- 
Idsî  it  seems  that  soalpture  and  painting  were  exolnded  from 
this  oharoh;  thus  its  appearanoe  is  rather  oold.  That  is  path- 
er  îTork  of  the  learaed  man  that  of  the  artist.  The  sanctuapy 
of  narbonne,  like  that  of  Limoges,  faas  retained  its  enolosnre 
fopmed  of  the  tombs  of  tne  bishops.CArt.  Tombeaa).  The  oathe- 
dral  of  Narbonne  still  possesses  its  cloistep  of  the  15  th  o 
oentary  at  the  south  side  of  the  ohoir,  like  that  of  Beziers 
(ÂPt.  Cloitre),  and  its  dépendances,  atnong  otheps  the  ohapter 
hall  in  a  yepy  good  style,. 

3.  Just  of  Napbonne  is  an  édifice  unique  in  tnat  ppovince 
of  Ppance  in  both  its  style  and  dimensions;  for  the  cathedrals 
of  Languedoc  are  genepally  of  small  extent,  and  most  ape  only 
édifices  ppeceding  the  ;faps  of  the  Albigenses,  repaired  or 
partly  rebailt  at  the  end  of  tne  13  th  century  and  during  tne 
14  th  centupy. 

Toulouse  alone  perhaps  in  the  12  th  century  possessed  a  gr- 
éât oathedral  with  a  single  nave  wàthout  side  aisles,  as  far 
as  one  oan  judge  from  the  fragment,  that  remains  to  us  froHi 
that  fast  and  beautiful  édifice.  But  toulouse  was  in  the  12 
th  century  a  very  rich  city,  very  populous  and  very  advanced 
in  the  culture  of  the  arts. 

Kote    \.    p.    'ill .    "î^xat    ivo^ae    \.»    x\ot    VesB    ii\vox\    1^,1    t^.    vt\    t\ve 

c\.eoir^    W^d,    \>au\\«    or«   cro«B,    eupporteà    ow    p\.ev«    axvà    o\)uWeà 

\>\i   butt-ressea   to^'»^'^^*   àeed    \T\\evx\o\    \)o>^ift    or    c\\ape\«    'oe\\»eeïv 

\Vv«i»,    It    Va    proVsob\,e    \\\a\    t\\\,«    orrantemei^t    msos   oxve    of    \,\\08e 

adopXeà    \>e^ore    \^e    \,i\\3a8\.on    ot    ^.'^e    ?"rexvc\\    8\v\\e,     ot^er    t>\e 

•  Of»  ot  ^^«.  ^XX)V|eneea. 

2 
With  that  of  Beziers,  the  oathedral  of  Carcassoane   is  one 

of  those  presentiné  to  us  that  invasion  of  the  pointed  style 

of  tne  North  in  a  Romaneskue  monument  of  tne  -outh.  ;Ve  i^ive 
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as  at  Limoges  and  Olermont,  are  I.3  ft,  tbiok  and  are  constr- 
aoted  of  bard  stone.  The  entire  oonstraction  is  well  devised, 
the  thrusts  and  abatments  are  oaloulated  with  admirable  skill, 
and  bâvd  not  made  the  least  movemefit;  the  piers  hâve  remained 
perfeotly  vertical.  Tn  order  liot  to  «reaken  tis   principal  poi- 
nts of  support  by  the  passage  of  ^alleries,  the  architeèt  has 
continaed  the  external  ?rall  of  the  triforium  around  the  piers. 
(Art.  Arohiteoture  Reltgieusei^Pig.  3S).  The  saœe  arrangement 
13  likewise  found  at  the  cathedral  of  Limoges.  But  besides  t 
the  grandeur  of  its  plan,  sfhat  gives  the  oathedral  of  Narbon- 
ne  a  partioalar  appearanoe  is  the  double  séries  of  buttresses, 
that  replace  the  balustrades  on  the  ohapels,  and  which  oonnect 
the  pinnacles  of  the  flyiné  buttresses  in  the  form  of  turrets. 
(Art.  Arc-poutants,  Pig.  65).  Indeed  this  apse  is  conneoted  w 
ifith  the  fortirioations  of  the  arohbisûop's  palace,  and  oon*- 
tributes  at  the  North  side  to  the  défense  of  that  palaoe.  ( 
(Art.  Sveohe).  Tn  the  oities  of  the  South  it  was  a  fréquent 
oustoffl  to  fortify  the  oathedrals.  That  of  geziers, besides  its 
fortifications  of  the  end  of  the  13  th  century,still  shows  n 
numerous  traces  of  its  fortifications  of  the  12  th.  The  part 
of  the  oathedral  of  (3arcassonne  dating  from  the  11  th  century 
is  conneoted  with  the  fortifications  of  the  oity. 

iCo\e    !•    p.    376.    ky^    orc\v\)Va\\op    o^    Kov\)OTvit\e    à\xr\T\|    t>\e    Voat 
(,18   \>\^    ceTvtur\^    àesVreà    to   resuwe    tYvVs   coxvstrxicWoxx    oxvà    erec\ 

\\\e    eAterprVae    «os    eooxv   auspendeà,    t\\e   cox\8tr\xo t\.on   «as    re»u- 

\iAit   OTk\\i    oààeôi    ae\3erçv\   coursea    Xo    t\\ose    Ve^t   «a\t\.iié^    a\    We 
etvà   ot    "^^^    ^'^   ^^   cewtvxri^.    Itk   ouït   p\ox\   t\\e    |va\^    \\.tv\    "vt^àVcates 
\\ve   \,oa\   con**ruc t\,aTftB,    onà    \\i.z    out\\.xve    \.«    t\ve   pro\5oY)\e    pro^ect. 

Tn  the  14  th  century  we  also  see  the  archbishops  of  Alby  er- 
ect  a  oathedral,  that  présents  ail  the  charaoters  of  a  fortr- 
ess.  This  faot  has  nothing  extraordinary,  ^hen  one  reoalls  t 
the  feudal,  religions  and  political  wars,  that  never  ceased 
to  desolate  Languedoc  during  the  12  th,  13  th  and  14  th  cent- 
uries. To  return  to  the  oathedral  of  Narbonne,  one  will  note 
the  new  and  original  arrangement  of  the  chapels  north  of  the 
choir,  leaving  between  them  and  the  side  aisle  a  narrow  aisle 
that  prodaces  a  great  effeot  by  diving  mucn  lightness  to  the 
construction,  »ithout  takinfî  anythinf?  from  the  solidity.  Tt 
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Tpoyea,  eto.  The  nave  of  the  oathedral  of  Clerniont  l^elongs  to 
the  14  tû  oeatapyf  that  of  the  oathedral  of  Limoges  in  tfae  1 
15  th  and  even  ii  the  l6  th,  as  «rell  as  the  gable  ifall  of  t 
the  north  traasept.  The  history  of  the  oonstruotion  of  thèse 
tiro  monuments  is  thea  sinilar*  The  resoarces  tbat  the  ohapters 
and  bishops  of  Olermont  and  of  Lisoges  nere   able  to  oollect 
about  the  end  of  the  13  th  oentary  for  Feboilding  their  cath- 
edrala  ifere  qQlckly  exhaasted.  and  at  Limoges  it  iras  only  at 
the  end  of  the  15  th  oentary,  that  the  works  were  renewed.soon 
to  be  abandoned  again. 

Kote    \,    p.    3^4  •    "î^^-   Tvoxae    ot    t\\e    oat\\eàro\    ot    LVwo|ea    rewoVxv- 
eà,   u^\t^•^^'»>^e■à   \-\V.e    Wvot    ot    t\\e    co\\\eàTOt\    ot    C\.ermoTvt.    k\   tVxe 
Nxseet    ^?\|.    47^    m>08    oWoxceà    Xo   re^mo^xv   \\\e    ru\T\ft   ot    ^V^e,   o\à    Bo- 
matiesQue    nav>e    anà    \\\e    a \x\d structure    ot    tVve    \o\Ber    ot    t\\e    il    t\\ 
ceTvt.\ir\^,    «\Texv|t\\ex\ed    axvà    extetvàeà   upxuciTàs    Vu   \^e    13    t\\    çvxvà 
\lx    tYi   ceT\\ur\e«,    t^Art.    !3\oc\\er^  , 

At  Napbonae,  seat  of  an  arohbishop,  th©  oathedral  of  3»  Jast, 
fhose  ohoir  »e  still  admira  today,  only  rose  from  the  ground 
aboat  the  last  years  of  the  13  th  oentary;  bat  that  edifioe 
and  those  of  Clerœont  and  of  Limoges,  are  noted  for  a  remark- 
able  différence  in  the  style  of  the  ooaldings  and  the  détails 
of  the  construction.  The  oathedral  of  Narbonne  »as  oonoeived 
aooording  to  the  statements  macii  laréer  than  its  tivo  prsdecss- 
sors,  bat  only  saw  its  choir  erected  frsm  1272  ts  about  1330. 

(43).  ^ 

Kote    1.    p.    37d.    TVvVa    c\vo\t    xjjos    oXso    bvi'vW,    Tveor\,v\    \\Ve    \V\ose 
ot    Beaiu\3a\,B    ox\à    ot    wO\o|rve. 

About  that  epoch  Narbocne  lost-  it-s  old  iitiports.noe  by  reason 
of  the  filling  of  its  port  with  sand.  The  oatnedral  remained 
unfinished;  the  transepts  were  not  even  built.-^  The  construct- 
ion of  this  vast  choir  is  admirably  treated  by  a  wise  man  ko- 
OHinè   perfeotly  ail  the  resources  of  his  art.  Tt  even  seenis 
that  he  first  of  ail  desired  at  Narbonne  to  make  proof  of  kn- 
owledge.  The  capitals  of  the  piers  are  entirely  without  sculp- 
ture; the  triforium  is  of  rare  simplicity;  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  arrangement  of  the  arches,  the  intersections  of  the 
oiouldings  and  the  profiles  are  exeouted  »ith  a  perfection,  t 
that  yields  in  nothiné  to  our  édifices  of  the  Sorth.The  vaults 
are  admirably  joented  and  constructed.  Those  of  the  chapels 
and  side  aisles,  that  reçoive  a  nearly  horizcncal  stons  roofin^ 
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The  oonstPQOtion  of  the  oathedral  of  Clepœont  das  be^an  at 
tha  oîioir.  The   old  Bomaaesqae  obaroh  had  beei]  left  staDdiag, 
its  aps8  extending  aoaroely  to  tha  entpanoe  of  the  ne»  ohoir.^ 
The  saDotaary  being  completed  about  the  end  of  the  13  th  oen- 
tary,  the  Romanesque  oharoh  gras  demolished  excepting  the  ires- 
tern  faoade,  and  the  «rork  was  oonstmcted  darxBg  the  flrst  y 
years  of  the  14  th  oentary.  Pour  bays  of  the  nave  were  oomple- 
ted.  The  work  pias  theo  saspeaded  and  never  resamed,  and  one 
still  sees  the  remaina  of  the  façade  of  the  11  th  oentupy^^ 
The  eastern  part  of  the  oathedral  of  Clermont,  entipely  bailt 
of  lava  from  Volvio,  Is  admirably  constraoted,  althoagh  one 
perçoives  tha  extrême  eoonomy  imposed  on  the  aaster  of  the  w 
work.  Absence  of  the  arcade  in  tha  substraotares  of  the  ohap- 
als,  scalptare  rare  and  no  side  arches  of  the  vaslts.  What  is 
espeoially  remarkable  at  Clermont  as  at  Limoges  and  Narbonne, 
is  the  concession  evidently  made  to  southern  traditions  by  t 
the  arohiteot  from  the  North»  Thus  the  side  aisles  are  cover- 
ed  by  stone  terraces,  althoagh  the  triforium  is  not  opened. 
Tne  ûpper  windotfs  do  not  entirely  fill  the  space  between  the 
piers  bat  leave  between  them  piers  of  a  certain  width,  whiob 
is  entirely  oontrary  to  the  System  adopted  in  ail  the  church- 
es  of  the  North  at  that  epoch»  Two  sqaare  chapels  of  tas  choir 
at  the  north  are  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  saoristy  with 
treasury  above- 

\.\ec\,  \voa  recooereà  exacWv^  t\\e  p\,ou  o^  X\\z  caW\eàr<i\  ot  ^V«, 
10  W  amd  11  \\\  cex\\\i,r\.ea,  \ftY\oae  arroAêet&exvt  recoWa  \,\\08e  ot 
\-\ve   ï(ox^o>l^eac3^vJ^e   ot    Au\»er|tve. 

Kb\e   3.    p.    212»    T«o    toxBera   \^^X    remci\,xv\.T\|    oiv    \\\\,«    tocade,    X) 
\)u\,    \\v<a\   >oeve    a\.tered   \,ouè   a\.nce,    \\oà    to   be   àe«kO\\»Yveà   beoauae 
%\%\^    \\\Tea\etveà    \o    to^^^*» 

At  the  oathedral  of  Limoges,   sthose  plan  ne  éive   (4?),    at  the 
aouth  and  in  the  same  manner  are  placed  the  services  taken  at 
the  expansé  of  tûe  two  chapels.   Tn  the  apsidal  chapels  of  th- 
èse tï?o  plans,   that  présent  not  only  the  same  arrangement  but 
alao  similar  dimensions,    one  will   note  the  little  entrance  bay 
precedinô  the  polygon;    that  is  a  System  that  we  find  adopted 
oaly   in  the  apsidal   cbapsls  of  the  cathhdral   of  Rheims.   vOther- 
wise  as  at  Rheims   and  Beaiivais,    the  radiation  chapels   are  ail 
eaual;    there   ia   no  deeper  chapel   on   th?  axis,    as   at  Amiens, 
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ao  immense  hall  thaa  a  charoh  witb  nave  and  side  aislss.  Noth- 
iag  in  the  plan  indioates  either  the  choir  or  sanotaary.  ffe 
are  disposed  to  ^oliate,  that  as  at  S.  Pierre  of  knèoaleme, 
towers  were  projeoted  an  tne  two  traasepts.  A  façade  in  the 
Prenoh  style  of  the  North  «as  oomffleooed  aboat  the  middie  of 
the  13  th  oentury  at  the  West,  flanked  by  two  little  uafinish- 
8d  towers.  The  apper  structures  of  this  façade  only  date  frai 
the  14  th  and  15  th  oenturèes.  Ta  spite  of  its  graudeur,  the 
beauty  of  its  architecture  and  of  its  détails,  ite   confess  that 
this  is  a  strange  monuaient,  an  exception  that  fonad  no  imita- 
tors» 

We  give  (45)  tûe  transverse  section  of  the  catnedral  of  Poi- 
tiers, ifhose  vaalts  as  at  S.  Maurice  of  Angers,  rather  approx- 
iffiate  the  ribbed  dôme  than  the  g^eisfid  vault,  (Art.  Voûte). 
In  tne  oathedral  of  Poitiers  ars  .oiriiBàGsnd  mutually  extingu- 
ished  the  plan  and  section  of  the  Romanesque  onurches  of  Poi- 
tou with  three  aisles  of  B^a&l   height,  the  traditions  of  the 
construction  of  Byzantine  dômes. 

Aftsr  the  middie  of  the  13  th  oentury  gTench  fointed  archi- 
tecture imposed  itself  in  ail  the  provinces  reunited  to  the 
orown,  and  even  in  sone  of  those  still  only  vassals.  Sxcept  i 
in  Provence  and  in  some  diocèses  of  the  South  provincial  sty- 
les were  effaced  and  the  efforts  of  the  bishops  tended  to  er- 
ect  catùadrals  in  the  style  of  those,  that  formed  the  pride 
of  the  oities  of  the  North. 

Prom  1260  to  1275  »e  see  threa  important  cities  of  the  South 
demolish  their  Romanesque  cathedrais  to  ereot  édifices,  yrbose 
direction  was  evidently  entrusted  to  the  sam©  architeot  frsm 
the  North,  at  Qlermont  in  Auvergne,  fimoôes  and  Narbonne.  Th- 
èse three  diocèses  oommenced  their  cathedrais,  the  first  in 
1263  and  the  last  in  1272,  so  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  see 
tne  hand  of  the  same  master  in  thèse  threa  monuments.  Yet  per- 
haps  the  oathedral  of  Narbonne,  jrhile  belonging  to  the  same 
sohool  as  the  tno   otners,  was  erected  by  a  différent  architeot; 
but  as  for  the  cathedrais  of  Clermont  and  of  Limoges,  not  only 
are  thèse  the  same  plans  but  the  same  mouldings,  the  same  dé- 
tails of  ornamentation.  the  same  System  of  construction. 

We  présent  hère  (46)  tbe  plan  of  tne  caihedral  of  Clermont, 
the  first  m  date. 


0. 


^^  ^--^QO 
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Yerive\\\\.  Par^a.  l^SA.  p.  283  et  seo^. 

3.  P'roQt  of  Periéueux  was  the  oriéin  of  ail  monuments  »fith 

1 
dômes  bailt  in  the  provinces  of  the  îfest  during  a  oentury. 

But  ifl  Poitou  and  ths  provinces  of  the  centre  after  the  11  th 

ceatury  was  formed  a  scnool  of  coaatruotors,  irhoae  method  03- 

sentially  differed  from  those  adopted  by  the  Roman-Bwzantine 

arofliiieots  of  the  West  or  by  tùose  of  the  North,  A  éreat  part 

the 
of  Romanesque  ehocafees  of  Poitou,  Limousin,  Saintonée,  Vendée 

and  even  Berry,  poisess  a  nave  witû  side  aisles,  whose  vaults 
attain  nearly  the  same  leveli  those  of  the  narroifer  side  ais- 
les ara  tunnel  or  cross  vaalts,  and  serve  to  abut  the  central 
tunnel  vaalts.  (Art.  Architecture  Religieuse; .Pig.  12).  floef- 
formabiy  to  that  principlc  are  built  the  churohes  of  3.  ?avin 
near  Poitiers,  of  Notre  Dame  la  Grande,  of  Melle,  Suréere,  S. 
Sutrope  de  Saintes,  and  even  ia  di8taBt;prDvi««68y  pf^^the  city 
of  Garcassonne  in  the  11  tn  oentury,  of  Brives  and  of  Limoges 
in  tne  13  th.  Thèse  three  aisles  of  equal  height  if  not  in  w 
yfidth,  only  permitted  Windows  in  the  walls  of  the  side  aisles, 
tùe  central  vault  remainiué  in  darkness.  Tnis  mode  of  constr- 
uction was  adopted  for  building  the  oathedral  of  Poitiers  at 
the  beginninâ  of  the  13  tn  century.  Only  the  architect  gave 
to  its  three  aisles  nearly  equal  /ridths,  and  tne  vaults  were 
made  pointed  itith  ribs  supporting  the  central  cro.çn3  from  the 
crowns  of  the  transverss  arches. 

Kote  \,  p.  369*  See  X\\^    aome  \xsorV.  aixà  kvX,    ivrc\vN.\ec\\ira  't(e- 
\\|\e\x»e. 

Hère  (44)  is  the  plan  of  tne  cathedral  of  Poitiers.  There 
again  in  the  arrangement  as  in  the  System  of  construction  the 
influence  of  the  Morth  is  null,  althou^h  ail  the  arches  are 
equilateral,  as  in  the  cathedral  of  Angers;  it  makes  itself  f 
felt  in  the  style  of  the  mouldings  and  the  oruamentation.  Th- 
anks  to  the  width  and  ûeight  of  the  bays,  to  the  éreat  size 
of  the  tifin  »indo*?s  opened  balo»  the  arcade  of  the  sids  aisles, 
tais  interior  is  very  light.  Tne  transepts  indeed  are  only  0 
orientated  latéral  chapels,  and  the  apses  beiné  traoed  in  3 
ourve  with  little  emphasis,  do  not  appear  externally. 

Proœ  oatside  the  cathedral  of  Poitiers,  covered  by  a  roof 
/vith  two  slopes,  terminated  at  the  ^!ast  by  aa  enormous  gable 
«ail  without  projection  and  scarcely  /?itb  openin^s  to  be  ratûer 
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rsbailâiDg  of  mose  of  tbe  Romanesqae  oatbeârals  ?ras  oaased  by 
fires,  as  if  tliis  scoarge  had  desireâ  to  oome  to  tbe  aid  of 
the  tdodeQoiss  of  tbe  episoopate  and  of  tbe  arban  peoples* 

At  Aagoalaœa  tbe  catbedral  bad  been  bailt  at  tbe  begloniog 
of  tbe  12  tb  oeatary,  oomposed  of  a  nave  witb  four  dômes,  an 
apse  and  foar  radiating  obapels«(44).  Aboat  tbe  raiddle  of  tbat 
oentupy,  »rben  ou  a  great  part  of  tbe  territory  of  modem  fra- 
noe  nere   ereoted  or  tboiight  of  ereotiné  new  and  larger  oathe- 
rals,  tbey  were  satisfied  (ritb  enlarging  tbe  oatbedral  of  An- 
gouleme  by  tbe  addition  of  tîio  transepts  surmounted  by  tuo  t 
toifers,-'-  and  tbey  enriched  tbe  intcrior  of  tbe  nave  by  adding 
engaged  oolumns  and  some  arcbiteotural  détails.  Tbe  western 
f&oade  *Tas  rebuilt  and  covered  witb  soalpture.  Of  tbe  primit- 
ive coarcn  only  tbe  first  bay  of  tbe  nave  remains  intact.  On 
tne  exterior  of  tbe  orossiné  parts  were  rebuilt. 

fe  give  (42)  at  A  a  section  tnrougb  tbe  nortb  transept  of 
tbat  obu^ch  and  at  B  tbe  transverse  section  of  tbe  nave.^  tbe 
additions  and  tbe  repairs  of  tbe  primitive  oburcb  of  S.  Pierre 
of  Angouleme  did  not  cbange  tbe  syatem  of  construction.  Tbe  R 
Romanesque  tradition  is  retained  pure.  In  approaobing  tbe  pro- 
vinces of  tbe  Nortb  tbe  Byzantine  style  of  tbe  chup,cbes  of  tbe 
West  from  tbe  middle  of  tbe  12  tb  centary  suffered  from  tbe 
influence  of  the  scbools  of  Tle-de^&'ranoe  and  of  Pioardy. 

Xo\e    2,    p.    Z^l .    ^e    ovoe    \\\e»e    àro\BVn|8    Xo    owr    f^^-^'^âi,,    Xi.    f^Xjo- 

pXeteà,    \»\Wv    as    m\xc\v    ^ooà    tor\ux\e    axvà    taVeiKt    \Y\e    rewovioX    axvà  r 
restovoWon    \.t\   à.eta\X    ot    X\^^   XseouW.^^^    \o\»er,    \»\\o»e    aect\,OTv 

edrox  ^ *  ^^^   plan  of  tbis  nave  (43)  approacbes  somewbat  to  t 

tbat  of  tbe  nave  of  tbe  Catbedral  of  Angouleme  (F'i^.  41).  But 
at  3.  Maurice  of  Anéers  tbe  dôme  yields  to  the  cross  vault.  At 
the  beéinniué  of  the  13  th  century  'wsrs  srectea  tbe  transepts 
and  tbe  choir  in  still  folloffin^  the  System  adopted  in  the  12 
tn.  The  architecture  of  the  Rorth  imposes  hère  neitiier  its  ar - 
arranéement  of  plan,  nor  even  its  systera  of  construction;  for 
thase  cross  vaults  are  rather  ribbed  dômes  than  pointed  vaalts. 
(Art.  Voûte).  The  diaéonal  ribs  are  a  décoration  rather  ttian 
a  maans  of  construction.  Mo  si3s  'usl'^s,  cn-îpcls,  one  nav-, 
î:r.3,nî^î3pus  an  J  on  a  s.iaciiaary. 
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the  end  oî  the   12  th  oentary,  develop  ifith  the  royal  power  a 
and  pdietrate  as  a  resalt  of  its  oonqaests  or  by  the  aid  of 
its  politioal  Inflaenoe,  in  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Ile-de- 
Praiès*  Tûat  révolution  was  aooomplisbed  in  the  ooarse  of  a 
few  years,  i.e.,  during  the  reign  of  Philip  Aagust.  But  until 
the  end  of  the  13  th  oentary  it  did  not  extend  ostside  the  t 
territory  that  ire  hav»  just  passed  over»  In  the  other  provin- 
ces at  the  South  and  iast  Bofflanesâue  architecture  peacefully 
followed  its  national  course^  if  It  «ras  modified,  this  was 
not  aiodified  in  its  prinoiple,  but  in  détails  of  its  ornamen- 
tation. 

The  abbey  churoh  of  3.  Front  at  Perigueux  faad  been  ereoted 
aboat  the  end  of  the  10  th  century  in  imitation  of  the  ohurch 
of  3.  Mark  of  Venice«(Art.  Architecture  Religieuse).  A  little 
later  or  perhaps  at  the  same  time  n&s  bailt  the  cathedral  ch- 
uroh of  Perigueux  and  the  cathedral iof  Sahors,  both  nithout 
transepts  and  originally  presentiné  oniy  a  single  aisle  with 
apsd* 

We  ^ive  (40)  the  plan  of  the  Iast  édifice.  It  is  ooœposed 
of  tîfo  dômes  borne  on  six  great  piers,  eight  t)endentives  and 
transverse  arches.  The  apse  is  covered  b:  a  half  dôme,  and  t 
three  little  chapels  open  in  the  wall  of  the  sanctuary. 

The  abbey  church  of  3.  Front  ifas  larger  and  richer  than  the 
two  poor  cathédrale  of  Cahors  and  of  the  oity  of  Perigueux,  ac 
SHixixtxftkaxyisiBxJixstiJiBixsi:. 

Note  i.  p.  366.  Ve  ^k^o,XK   Xvere  t\ve  o\à  cot\\eàro\,  o^  \)e"r\,éMeux 
Tee»\o\)\\.a\\eà,  \.tv  t\\e  o\3\ie\^  c\v\jiToV\  ot  S.  ?toiv\,  aivà  ivot  t\\e  p 
T'^^^1^\  oot\\edroi\. 

In  the  provinces  of  the  West  as  in  Burgundy,  Champagne  and 
Sormandy,  the  abbey  churches  during  the  10  th  and  11  th  cent- 
uries drew  ail  to  them;  but  if  in  the  provinces  of  the  centre 
and  the  West,  the  episcopal  renewal  was  less  active  in  the  12 
th  century  tnan  in  the  î^Iorth  and  gast,  yet  it  made  great  eff- 
ort» sfithout  finding  that  a  school  of  lay  arohitects  ail  rea- 
dy  to  second  it,  and  in  the  people  a  pronounced  désire  to  make 
itself  a  national  body.  Besides,  the  Romanesque  architecture 
of  those  Iast  provinces  had  adopted  for  its  reli^lous  monuments 
a  durable  and  solid  mode  of  construction,  that  exoluded  carp- 
entry,  and  oonsequently  removed  the  causes  of  fire; —  we  sea 
in  the  North  at  the  end  of  the  12  tn  century,  that  tûe  rebuild- 
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been  rcatoreà  >o^  *.*.  Demareta  Qiaà  tQTt\ve\»em>^  «\\\\  a  care  orna. 
Ti^eT^ecWon,  Wvat  ào  \\ve  |reotea\  \\oiKor  \o  t\\08e  t\ao  orcYvV\ec\a, 

But  the  oâthedral  of  the  13  th  oentary»  ifbose  primitive  ar> 
rangenants  «rere  changed  at  tiie  beginning  of  the  14  th  centary, 
farther  saffered  inportaot  ohanges,  that  iinfortanately  irere 
QOt  so  happy  as  those  jast  mentioned.  In  1430  the  canons  oaas- 
ed  the  eslargeoent  of  the  irindotis  in  the  ohoir,  not  from  neots- 
sity,  bat  beoause  as  Pommepaye  says,  the  choir  appeared  "gl- 
oomy  and  dark.'*  The  windoîrs  of  the  nave  were  likewise  modifie d 
daring  the  1'^  th  oentapy.  Tn  1485  ^^as  oomaienced  the  construc- 
tion of  the  tOîTCP  flanking  the  portai  at  the  South  undep  the 
name  of  the  Butter  tower.^  Cardinal  Seorge  d'Amboise  began  t 
the  rebuiiding  of  the  western  façade,  that  was  never  ooœplet- 
ed.  Already  in  the  13  th  oentury  existed  over  the  four  piers 
of  the  orossing  a  high  tower,  of  «rhioh  tifo  stories  still  rem- 
ain; injured  9y  sfind  in  1353»  then  repaired  and  burned  in  1514 
by  oarelessness  of  plumbers;  the  upper  story  of  that  tower  was 
rebuilt  and  surnaounted  by  a  great  spire  of  wood  oovered  by  1 
lead,  that  nas  only  finisfaed  in  1544.  Lightning  set  it  on  fire 
in  1321,  aad  it  has  been  replaced  in  onr  days  by  a  spire  of 
oast  iron. 

)Co\e    S,,    p.    ^65.    15\.a"i«    de   t'*l^^    cat\\.    de    Rouexx.    16^6.    ïloxxew. 

Xo\e   g. .    p.    36s».    ^%\i^r^^ov^^,   V.ivo\»s,  *"  l,a(»^a   çowmerovi®    ^^   ^''»'«   l^s■t• 
àe   \.^*|\.    cat^.    àe   ^àouexv,    p.    ^'ô^    t\\o\   \.\  Yvad   W\2>   fiatike  y)eco\x8c 
q\    X\i^   perm\sa\.ox\   Wvat,   ooràVi\çx\   tïWWom   à'»ls\ou\e\3V\.\e   o>D"to\tv- 
ed,   ^or   t.\ve   t^^^^^t^^    ^^   ^^®   àVocese   o^    IRo-uer^   oxvd   1.\5Tcvlx   \o   \A»e 
^o*■t\,^r    aivd   *\\.V   àurVxv|   \,ex\t..    ïlo\ieT\,   de   CroVsmore    iciro\v\)\»\v%p 

er    >»oa    OTiXv^    YVt\\a\\ed    \.x\   1507.^ 

Ko^e  4.  p.  365.  k%  o  reauW  ot  t^e  ^Vre  ot  1821,  o  port  ot 
t\\e  cox)er\,n|.  ot  tVve  |rea\  root  o.uà  o^  X\\z  v>o\x\\a  ot  XVz  no>jc 
vnere   Tep\aced    awe\». 

The  dépendances  of  the  oathedral  of  Rouen  nere   considérable, 
and  under  its  shadow,  the  arohbishop's  palace,  a  beautiful  c 
oloister,  schools,  libraries,  sacristies,  chapter  halls  and 
treasuries,  were  successively  gronped  on  the  nortfc  and  south 
sides,  There  still  remain  besntiful  fragments  of  thèse  différ- 
ent baidinjjs.  (Art.  Cloitre). 

Qntil  now  ne   hâve  seea  the  architecture,  born  in  France  at 
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floor  of  tûe  gâllery  of  the  second  story,  and  the  high  vaalts 
of  this  gallery  beoome  ^aalts  of  the  side  aisles;  the  srindoîis 
of  that  gallery  are  oaitted  and  those  of  %he   ground  floor  are 
joined,  tbus  forœing  anasaally  long  opeiings. 

The  nave  of  the  oathedpal  of  Rouen  is  several  yeaps  earlier 
than  tbat  of  the  ohnrch  of  Sa.  Was  it  desired  in  the  later  éd- 
ifice to  imitate  the  arrangement  adopted  at  Roten  only  in  the 
effeot  prodiioad  (the  spaoe  under  the  arohivolts  of  the  nave 
of  the  ohuroh  of  Ea  being  useleas,  siaoe  one  oannot  communie- 
ate  fpom  one  to  the  other,  while  at  Rouen  they  forni  a  gallery?), 
This  is  probable,  T^hatever  the  motive  tbafc  directsd  the  archi- 
tsot  3f  the  oathedral  of  Rouen,  the  arrangement  of  its  nave 
;^B3  not  imitated  elsewfaere  io  Normandy,  and  in  that  province, 
where  pointsd  mrt  lasjfpred  from  Prenoh  influence  and  had  ao- 
quired  its  own  character,  one  no  longer  sees  vaulted  galleri- 
es  io  the  second  story,  nor  anything  recalling  themj  a  simple 
triforiuffi  crowns  the  archivolts  of  the  side  aisles. 

The  cathedral  of  Rouen  was  rebuilt  almost  entirely  in  the  F" 
grench  pointed  style,  and  was  completed  above  the  level  of  t 
the  vaults  of  the  side  aisles  in  the  pointed  Norman  style.  The 
four  toiifers  that  flank  the  transepts,  the  «rindows,  comices 
and  upper  palustrades  are  Norman.  But  the  nave  of  the  cathedral 
of  Rouen,  like  ail  the  naves  of  the  Frenoh  cathedrals  at  the 
beginning  of  the  13  th  oentury,  ^as  i^ithout  chapels.  At  the 
end  of  that  century  some  srere  constructed  betsreen  the  buttres- 
ses  (39),  as  at  the  cathedral  of  Paris.  Tn  1302  was  begun  the 
rebuiidiné  of  the  ohapel  of  the  Virgin  located  on  the  axis  of 
the  chevet  by  éiving  it  éreat  dimensions,  instead  of  the  cha- 
pel  of  the  12  th  oentury,  that  was  no  larger  than  the  two  oth- 
er apsidal  chapels  now  existing.  Aboat  that  epoch  were  rebuilt 
the  two  north  and  south  gable  walls  of  the  transepts. (portai 
of  the  assembly,  portai  of  the  library).  Thèse  works  from  the 
beginniné  of  the  14  th  century  surpass  in  richness  and  beauty 
of  exécution  ail  that  we  kaoïr  of  this  kind  from  that  epoch. 

Then  Normandy  possessed  a  school  of  constructors,  of  stone- 
outters  and  of  sculptors,  that  eqaals  the  school  of  Tle-de-P 
prance. 

The  portais  of  the  asseaibly  and  of  the  library,  the  chapel 
of  the  Virgin  of  the  cathedral  of  '^oaen,  ars  masterpieces. 
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arcblteotare  attaiaed  its  paberty,  30  to  speak,  on  leaviog  1 
its  domain  It  stifled  the   provincial  sohools;  if  it  soisetiiies 
respects  certain  traditions,  certain  local  castoms,  that  only 
influence  tbe  gênerai  composition  of  the  plans,  it  inposes  a 
ail  that  it  bas  ia  art;  proportions,  construction,  arrangenent 
of^ détails  and  iàejdecoration.  Tbis  sort  of  tyranny  did  not 
last  long,  for  from  1220  to  1230  we  aee  Norman  arcbitecture 
ifake  and  possess  itself  of  tbe  pointed  style  to  appropriate 
it,  as  a  conqoered  people  soon  changes  a  language  imposed  on 
it  to  make  it  a  patois.  f,et  us  say  at  once,  to  not  roase  aga- 
inst  as  not  only  Normandy  bat  ail  Eagland,  that  the  pointed 
patois  of  those  coantries  bas  beauties  and  original  qaalities, 
that  place  it  above  ether  derivatives,  and  tbat  oan  almost  m 
make  it  pass  for  a  language.  put  we  sball  bave  occasion  to  d 
develop  oar  idea  at  tbe  end  of  tbis  Article.  Yet  the  catbedral 
of  Roaen,  rebailt  at  tbe  beginniag  of  tbe  13  tb  oentury,  adop- 
ted  certain  arrangements,  tbat  indicate  a  singalar  :liasitatiQD 
on  tb3  part  of  tbe  arcbitects,  probably  Prenoh,  oalled  to  ex- 
écute tbe  neif  works.  In  tbe  nave  tbe  master  of  fforks  seems  to 
bave  desired  to  design  a  gallery  in  tne  second  story,  as  in 
nearly  ail  great  oburcbes  of  France  and  Soissonais,  bat  stop- 
ped  halfway,  and  instead  of  a  vaalted  gallery  made  a  simple 
passage  on  tbe  arches  tarned  beloif  the  archivolte  of  the  side 
aisles,  and  continaed  aroand  the  pier,  (Art.  Galerie),  by  me- 
ans  of  little  columns  borne  on  oorbels. 

Tn  ths  obarch  of  Fm   is  the  same  singularity,  bat  perfeotly 
explained.  Tbe  choir,  transepts  and  tbe  last  bay  of  tbe  nave 
of  that  édifice  nere   ereoted  after  the  first  years  of  the  cco- 
qaest  by  Philip  Aagust,  i.e.,  from  1205  to  1210,  in  the  perf- 
eotly pure  Frencb  style  ifith  a  vaalted  gallery  in  the  second 
story  as  at  Notre  Dame  of  Paris.  Wrom   aboat  1210  to  1220  /f&B 
an  interruption;  from  1220  to  1230  a  resumption  of  the  iforks; 
the  nave  is  ooatinued  accordiné  to  the  primitive  arrangement, 
i.e.,  ail  is  prepared  to  receive  a  vaalted  éallery  in  the  sec- 
ond story  over  tbe  side  aisles;  bat  already  tba  abacuses  of  t 
the  capitals  and  the  plinths  of  tbe  bases  are  circalar,  the 
ornaments  and  moaldings  bave  become  Norman;  they  in  building 
tney  ohanged,  tha  oapitals  are  cat  to  receive  tbe  vaults  form- 
iné  the  gallery,  bat  tbere  are  left  only  tba  archas  lenéthwise 
the  nave,  between  the  piers-  no  vaults  are  bailt  to  serve  as 
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Tûe  diocèse  in  whiofa  the  mixture  of  the  Norman  and  frencii 
styles  is  moat  oomplete  should  be  and  indeed  the  diocèse  of 
eoaen.  The  cathedral  of  Roaea  already  ocoapied  in  the  12  th 
oentupy  the  entipe  area  of  groand,  that  it  ocoapies  today. 
Rebailt  for  the  third  time  duinjg  the  course  of  the  11  th  oen- 
tary,  it  ^as  entirely  rebailt  daring  the  second  half  of  the 
12  th  oentury  in  the  Norman  transition  styles* 

Of  thèse  straotures  (39)  there  remains  only  the  to;fer  oall- 
ed  3.  Romain,  that  rises  at  the  North  portai,  the  two  ohapels 
of  the  apse,  those  of  the  transepts  and  the  tsro  doorirays  of 
the  western  portai,  the  tfo  ohapels  of  the  apse,  those  of  the 
transepts  and  the  two  doomays  of  the  faoade  openin^  into  the 
tffo  side  aisles;  the  latter  works  even  appear  to  belong  in  t 
the  later  years  of  the  I9  th  centary.  Therefore  îfhen  Richard 
the  tiionheart  died  in  1199,  the  cathedral  of  Roaen  already  h 
had  the  présent  extent. 

In  1204  Philip  Angust  tore  Normandy  from  the  hands  of  John 
ùackland,  and  he  reanited  to  the  oro«fn  of  France  that  beauti- 
fal  province  as  well  as  Anjou,  Maine  and  Toaraine,  with  a  part 
of  Poitoa.  A  little  later  éreat  »orks  ^ere  andertaken  in  the 
cathedral  of  Rouen.  The  naie,  transepts  and  sanctuary  must  be 
rebailt  after  a  fire,  that  probably  seriously  damaged  the  ch- 
urch  of  the  12  th  centary.  There  as  in  ail  other  Prench  dioc- 
èses, arose  a  cathedral  at  the  beginninô  of  the  13  th  century 
■nder  the  monarohical  posrer,  and  a  remarkable  thing  ateRouen, 
the  structures  that  appear  to  hâve  been  erected  nnder  the  re- 
ign  of  Philip  August,  i.e. ,  from  1210  to  about  1220,  belong 
to  the  Prench  style,  ifhile  tnose  dating  from  the  middle  of  t 
the  13  th  century  «ee^tapceasei  by  the  Norman  pointed  style. 
This  curious  fact,  insoribed  even  more  clearly  in  the  church 
of  Eu,  is  of  great  importance  for  the  study  of  tha  history  of 
our  national  architecture. 

Normandy  possessed  during  the  entire  Romanesaue  and  transi- 
tion periods,  i.e.,  from  the  11  th  to  the  13  th  centuries  its 
own  architecture,  whose  characteristics  are  perfeotly  claar. 
Tn  édifices  erected  during  this  lapse  of  time,  the  arrangement 
of  plans,  construction,  ornamentation  and  proportions  of  Nor- 
man architecture,  are  distinct  from  those  of  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces, Tle-de-Prance,  Pioardy,  Anjou  and  ^oitoa. 

At  tha  beginning  of  the  13  tb  century,  «rnen  pointed  archit- 
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catiiedral  of  Coatancas,  let  us  aay,   nas   entirely  rebailt  after 
the  first  years  of  tùe  13  tû  oentary.  The  choir  >fith  its  rad- 
iâtiû^  chapels,  tûat  recall  thos8  of  the  choir  of  the  oathed- 
ral  of  Chartres,  appears  to  hâve  beea  foanded  aboat  the  end 
of  tû8  rei^n  of  Philip  August»  The  construction  of  the  nava 
mast  hâve  almost  immediately  folloîved  that  of  the  sanotaaryî 
bat  it  is  probable  that  the  transepts  were  erected  on  the  old 
Roiaanasque  foundations  of  the  11  th  centary,  and  tûat  even  t 
tne  enormous  pièces  of  the  oro^nin^  only  enolosed  a  nuoleus  of 
Romanesque  construction  as  ax  Bayeux, 

Indeed  if  we   examine  the  plan  (38)  of  that  part  of  tne  édif- 
ice, we   find  there  a  sort  of  restraint  in  the  entirety  of  the 
arrangement,  and  the  well  marked  trace  of  the  Norman  ohapels 
of  the  transepts.  Wûatever  the  load  that  the  master  of  the  ;v 
'^orks  desired  the  four  piers  of  the  crossiné  to  support  (ind- 
eed an  enormous  loady,  it  appears  difficult  to  us  to  admit, 
tûat  in  the  full  13  th  century,  if  it  had  not  been  required 
by  ^raeeding  constructions,  ne  had  not  shown  more  skill  in  t 
that  important  part  of  his  project.  However  that  may  be,  the- 
re ramain  no  visible  tracas  of  Romanesque  construction  in  the 
oathedral  of  Coutanoesl  it  is  an  édifice  entirsly  in  pure  poi- 
nted  style;  tne  chapel  of  the  Virgin  at  the  extremity  of  the 
apse,  and  the  ohapels  of  the  nave  alone  were  added  iater  in 
the  14  tû  century.  The  western  façade  is  surmounted  by  t;vo 
to/fers  ffith  stone  spires,  beneath  whicn,  besides  the  principal 
portais,  open  tuo  latéral  porches  at  Nortû  and  South  with  a 
grand  effeot.  Tûat  central  tower,  wbioh  oertainly  should  be 
croîfned  by  a  spire,  remained  unfinished.  At  the  t?ro  ends  of  t 
tûe  transepts  are  attached  at  the  soutû  a  chapel,  at  the  north 
being  a  vast  saoristy.  One  finds  also  at  QoatanoaBvbefore  the 
radiating  ohapels  two  small  square  Norman  to?rers,  sfhich  as  at 
Bayeui  oontain  stair»ays  and  separate  so  happily  the  apse  from 
the  choir  properly  so  oalled.  Tn  style  of  architecture  tûe  c 
oathedral  of  Goutanoes  is  entirely  Norman. 

Mote    \.    p.    36)0.    T\ve   c^vo'çxeXa    ot    ^^e    i\o\3e    présent    ox\    orraxvèe- 
w.eAt    ao    beovkt\t^Y    atvd    ao    rore,     t\\a\    \Be    \\o\>e   >oe\Vex)eà,     \\\o\    t 
\Yvevi    a>^ovx\d    \>e    |V\3eTv    ot>.   \^Vb    p\ax\,    o\tV\oufV\    \Vve\^    à\.«|%Vt»«-^t\Ne' 
prV»\,\\\3e    orrax\|emeTvt .    'Y^eae    cV\ope\*    ore    coxvx\ec\ed    \o*et\\er 
o\    ^  ;ke\,§Yvt,    o^     obout    10    ^\.    *o\\    open\.x\'|B    or    trocerN^    \b\\,\\ou.\ 
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completed  daring  tàe  last  (18)tli)   century  by  a  dôme  jritfa  a  1 
lantern.   Tbese  four  piers  of  the  orossing  were  saooessively  e 
enolosed  by  fa^iogs  daring  the  13  th  and  14  th  centuries.-^  T 
Tiiere  will   be  noted  the  arrangenent  of  the  Romanesque  towers 
of  the  western  faoade;   they  are  entirely  olosed  in  the  ground 
sfcory  and  support  from  the  foundation,   that  is  a  Norsan  arran- 
gement,  that  we  find  again  at  Rouen,   eyen  at  Chartres,   aiso 
indicated  at  Seez  and  at  Ooutanoés»   (Art.   Clocher) «^ 

Kote    i.    v»    Î'^'S»    BeooMkSe    ot    t\\e8e   a\kcceaa\\5e   coTvatructXoiva, 

crwa\\\.xv|   \\os    appeareà    Viv    t\\e   Xo^xr    po\.Tvt,s    ©t    aupport ,  uwàer    t\\e 
\,ood    \\vev,   \va\ae    to    8\ippor\,    t\\a\    \\    \\a8   \)eex\   i\eceaaaT\k    Xo   bu\>\.à 
ceiK\rea   unàer    t\\e    "^omt    trarvavierae    arcYvea,    a^xore    \\\e   p\era,    axvà 
proceeÔL    MiVWv    \\ve   demo\\.\\.OT\   o^    \V\e   uppar    porta. 

iCote    2.    p.    2.59,    TVvc   cotVveàra\    o^^    Bo^^cux    aWW    poaaeaaea    cvt 
\50\\\    aVàea    o\    X\\^    c\\o\.r    \\a    ao.crxs'tX.ea    otsà    treoauri^,    ox\d    ot 
■t\\e   XorWv    ot    t\ve   \»ea\eTx\   ^ocoàe    \8    a   \)eo\3Lt\t^\   o^vap-ter   >\q\\ 
ot    t\ve    1?,    t\v    cex\\ur\Ji.    (,.f>>rt.    SoWe    p;cxp\.\w\,ci\r eV 

At  Sayeux  in  the  st^le  of  tae  architectare  is  qo  lonéer  a 
trace  of  the  influence  of  Prenoh  aroùitecture,   The  «orman  mode 
alone  dominâtes;    it  is  that  we  find  at  Westminster,   fjincoln, 
Salisbury   and   çly  in   n'ngland,    and   yet  in  arrangement  of  the 
plan,   the  cathedral  of  Bayeux  approaches  more  the   Prench  cath- 
edrals  of  the  13  tn  century,   at  least  in  its  eastern  portion, 
than  the  gnglish  oathedrals.    This  is  becaase  in  the  13  th  cen- 
tury,  if  Normandy  possessed  its  own  style  of  architecture,    it 
then  suffered  the  influence  of  the  édifices  of  the  royal  domain. 

The  cathedral  of   Dol   in  Brittany  alone  appears  to  be  oompl- 
etely  freed  from  the  empire  exercised  over  the  entire  ^festern 
territory  of  the  continent,    by   the  arrani^^ements  of   plan   adopt- 
ed  at  the  end  of  the  reién  of  Philip  Auéust,    in   the  construct- 
ion of  oathedrals.    The  cathedral   of  Dol   is   termioated  at   the 
east   by   a   rectani^ular   wall,    in   which   are   fouûd  ^reafc   «indo-vs, 
like   the  c.ibiibdrals   of   i^'ly   and   of   f.incoln. 

Tne  cathedral   of   Ooatanoes   »as   foundeci    in   1033   an:)   coi  \j).ff,e:' 
jn    .n^3,    and   wnether   it   threatenel   ruin   lika   most   catheirais 
of   tha   i^ortn  at  that   epoch,    it   appeared   insaf f icienfc,    or   fin- 
ally   that   ths   iiocesa  of   Ooutances   beins;?   recently    reunitei    to 
tae   oro^n   of   France,    lesirei   to   ent.er   into   the   i^re^.t   movement 
than      a.da    to   rebaild    ail   oathedrals   Morth   of    the   r,oire;    tne 
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foandations,  aboat  the  end  of  the  14  th  ceotary  it  w&b   jkÀoai^t 
leeeisaBy  to  stren^then  the  external  battresses  of  tbe  cboir; 
but  tbese  additions  tbeœselves  nera   badly  foanded,  and  a^ain 
oontribated  by  their  weigfat  to  iujure  the  ligbt  structure  of 
tbe  13  th  centary,  ifhicb  thencefortb  only  opened  more  and  more* 
At  the  beginning  of  our  (19  th)  oentury,  the  great  vaults  of 
tbe  sanctaary  fell^  it  eias  neoessary  to  rebaild  then  of  nrood* 
The  façade  of  the  cathedral  of  Seez  is  oroitned  by  tiro  tosfe- 
rs  îfith  spires  ereoted  at  the  beginning  of  the  13  th  ceatury 
and  repaired  or  rebuilt  during  the  14  th  and  15  th  centuries. 
Thèse  towers  as  ifell  as  the  entire  nave  hâve  made  very  serio- 
us  movements  beoause  of  the  Insuf ficiency  of  the  foandations* 
It  is  today  a  strongly  oompromised  monument. 

trom  leie  \o  le^Çi  on  t\ve  ^ocoàe  aivà  arouïvà  \\\e  naxae  ot  tVe 
CQt\\eàTa\  ot  See%;  \\ve^  oiv\>^  woàe  >»orae  o  sto\.e  ot  t\\\T\ft»  o\- 

core  t^o^  Wvot  epoc\\  pevTnW  \,\\e  \\ope  tV\o\  tVixa  re'»Qr\iob\e  eà- 

^e  shall  not  leave  Normandy  witHout  speakiné  of  the  catned- 
rals  of  Bayeux  and  of  Coutanoes. 

The  cathedral  of  Bayeux,  whose  plan  vre  give  (37)f  is  an  ea- 
ifice  of  the  13  th  oentary  grafted  on  a  church  of  the  12  th; 
and  from  the  12  th  century  remain  only  the  piers,  the  arohi- 
volts  and  the  tyiapanums  of  the  ground  story  of  the  nave.  As 
at  Mans.  aàâ-ati'3eéz» the  teansepts  are  simple  and  ?7ithout  niée 
^sles;  at  Bayeux  t570  chapels  of  small  depth,  whose  trace  ?fe 
likejrise  find  in  the  eastern  wall  of  the  south  transept  of  t 
the  cathedral  of  Seez,  opan  at  the  east  into  the  north  and 
south  transepts.  Thèse  are  a  last  mémorial  of  the  Romanesque 
chapels  of  the  Norman  transepts,  that  are  seen  developed  in 
the  primitive  plan  of  MansCfig.  34).  Aôain  at  Bayeux  in  the  p 
plan  of  the  choir  of  the  13  tû  century  are  seen  the  two  Norm- 
an tojiers  (at  a  small  scale,  since  they  only  contain  stairifa- 
ys),  that  terminate  the  séries  of  square  chapels  before  the 
apsidal  chapels.   On  the  façade  are  two  great  Romanesque  towe- 
rs  with  spires.  On  the  four  piers  of  tne  crossing  existed  a 
tower  from  the  1?  tn  century;  it  ifas  rebuilt  in  the  13  th,  t 
then  oontinued  iuriné  tha  14  tri  and  IS  tb  oentanes,  to  be  c 
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Mans  tbought  of  rebuilding  tbe  nave  in  the  sane  stylej  the  w 
work  stopped  at  the  transepts,  and  if  tbe  monament  tbereby  1 
loses  unity,  the  history  of  tbe  art  gains  very  precioas  rema- 
ins of  tbe  primitive  cathedral. 

\ie    exp\a\,neà   b\^   àe\eTm\iiiViv4    at   \\ve    enà    o^    \^e    \Z    \>v   cewtuv>^ 
\o   Tvo\   extenà  Xîei^otvà    \\ve   trcix\aep\s    \>ve   xveiB   coT\a\ruc\\onB,    axvà 
\o    reto\.T\    \\ve    ïloiuatvesci^ue  me^e   reatoreà    \.n    t\ve   12,    t>v   cex\\\jiTi^. 
In    t\\e   pT\»\t\,x)e   c>\\krc\i,    vB\\o8e   p\,0Tv   \Ee   \\a\>e    4\v>eiv    V«   f\,|.    3^, 
■t1^e    s\iv|\e    tOMaer    a\vo\i.\à   be   pXoced    oiv   •t\\e   ^o\ir   pVers    ot    t\\e 
cro«s\i\|    aocoràN.x\4    to    \\\e   Kovmox\   met\voà.    t>emo\\s\\eà   \B\\eT\    t\\e 
cVvoVt-    \BO>a    reV)\i\\,\,,     oxvà    venouTvcxxvé,    entVre    T*ecoTV«\Tuc\\.on,    t\o  o 
ot\\er    p\0Ge    «aa   to^J^^à    \o    Teoe\.vje    t\\e    toxaer»    t\\o.n    t\ve    etvà    ot 
\\ve    80u\\v    \ro.\\8ept. 

At  Mans  tbe  ohapel  of  tbe  Viréin  in  tbe  axis  il  muoh  deeper 
than  its  neighbors,  and  it  rises  over  a  orypt  into  îrbich  one 
descends  by  a  little  private  stairway.  Tbis  arrangement  of  t 
the  deep  apsidal  obapels,  tbe  central  one  being  eœphasized  by 
one  or  two  bays  more  than  tbe  otbers,  is  likeirise  found  in  t 
tbe  oûoir  of  Seez.  Tnat  édifice  is  entirely  in  the  Norman  st- 
yle in  tbe  nave,  tbat  dates  from  tbe  f irst  years  of  the  13  th 
oentury,  and  approaoûes  tbe  Prenob  style  in  its  eastern  port- 
ionf  it  oan  be  classed  among  those  ereoted  witb  insufficient 
resouroes,  like  îroyes,  Ghalons-sur-Marne,  Meaux,  and  bad  no 
foundations  or  bad  ones.  Tbe  nave  (36)  was  bailt  at  tbe  begin- 
ning  of  tû8  13  tb  century,  and  was  rebuilt  in  its  upper  parts 
50  or  60  years  after  its  construction^  tbe  cboir  nas   erected 
about  1230  and  almost  entirely  destroyad  by  a  fire,  must  be 
rebuilt  about  1260  from  ground  to  roof,  execpt  the  ohapel  of 
the  Virgin,  that  it  iras  judged  should  be  preserved.  The  mast- 
er  of  the  works  of  the  choir,  foanded  only  on  very  insuffici- 
ent masonry,  had  sought  to  reduce  tbe  danger  of  suob  a  situa- 
tion by  the  extrême  lightness  of  bis  structure;  and  oonsider- 
ing  even  the  choir  of  tbe  cathedral  of  Seez  from  tbat  point  of 
view,  it  merits  being  studied.  The  deep  apsidal  chapels  prés- 
ent extended  radiatiné  walls,  and  furtber  lend  tbemselves  to 
a  light  and  well  spread  construction.  Tndeed  the  internai  bays 
of  the  sanotuary  bave  a  lightness  tbat  exceeds  everythin^  at- 
tempted  in  that  way  (Art.  Travée),  and  tne  conatraotion  in  e 
élévation  is  most  irise;  yat  notbiné  oan  replace  ôood  foundat- 
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TJae  cathedral  of  j^eterboroagh  in   England  af  a  more  récent 
date,  bat  ifhioh  hoifever  for  nearly  its  entire  extent  preoeies 
tâe  12  tb  centary,  atill  présents  an  arrangement  analogoas  to 
this. 

Ouring  tùe  12  th  oentary,  aboat  the  epooh  tÉan  frère  ereoted 
tne  oharches  of  tbe  abbey  of  3.  Mnis  and  of  Notre  Dame  of  N 
tîoyoa,  the  Romanesque  nave  of  the  cathedral  of  Wans  ??as  reba- 
ilt:  th^   pi^rs  of  the  apper  parts  of  tn?  r>--.v3  /len.-   retained, 
this  beic^  7aulte3  as  ^^ell  2s  the  transepts.  Thèse  vaults  ap- 
proacn  in  construction,  not  the  System  adopted  in  Tle-de-F'ra- 
nce  aad  Soissonais,  bat  that  derived  froni  the  dômes  of  the 
ohurcnes  of  the  West.  (Art.  Voûte),  A  doorway  deoorated  by 
sculptures  and  statues  with  the  greatest  analogy  to  those  of 
ths  royal  portai  of  Qhartres  was  opened  at  the  œiddle  of  the 
nave  at  the  South. (35)»  Men  were  not  oontented  by  thèse  impor- 
tant changes.  About  1220  the  old  apses  were  demolished,  and 
the  admirable  choir  was  oonstructed,  that  we   see  reproduoed 
in  the  plan.  But  then  Maine  had  just  been  reonited  to  the  roy- 
al domain.  The  diocèse  of  wans  paid  its  welcome  by  rebaildiné 
a  choir,  that  itself  covered  an  area  of  ground  greater  than 
ail  the  rest  of  the  old  cathedral. 

The  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Mans,  if  not  for  the  unusaal 
depth  of  the  apsidal  chapels,  presented  an  arrangement  absol- 
utely  similar  to  that  of  the  cathedral  of  Bourges,  i.e.,  it 
possessed  two  rows  of  galleries.'  the  first  side  aisle  being 
much  higher  than  the  second  allowed  the  opening  of  Windows  a 
and  a  triforium  in  the  srall  separatingthe  two  side  aisles  ab- 
ove  the  archiaolts.  put  the  conétruction  and  arrangement  of  t 
the  chapels,  the  détails  of  the  architecture  are  much  more  b 
beautiful  at  Mans  than  at  Bourées.  The  exteriors  are  treated 
in  a  remarkable  manner  and  with  luxury,  and  do  not  permit;  to 
be  seen  the  poverty  of  means  like  the  cathedral  of  Bourges.  A 
beautiful  sacristy  opens  at  the  south;  it  iikewise  dates  from 
the  13  th  century.  The  two  gable  walls  of  the  transepts,  the 
3iaéle  bell  tower   built  at  the  end  of  the  south  transept, 
siere  only  completed  in  the  14  th  oeotury.  Tt  is  to  be  believed 
that  the  master  of  the  »ork  of  the  ohoir  of  the  cathedral  of 
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uixdertoVexv   unàer    \\\e   re\.èi\   o^    luO\x\.«   XIV    comp\etc\.>j   denatureà 

Not  being  able  to  occapy  oiirseives  ;fitb  tiie  admirable  cath- 
edrals  of  oa^ibray  aad  of  Arpas,     now  destroyed,   and  that  ooald 
furnisb  preoioaa  information  on  the  fusion  of  the  Rhenish  so- 
hool  »ith  the  B'renon  sohooi,   we  shall  make  a  digression  to  t 
ths  provinces  of  the  nortbirest  and  irest. 

Kote  1,  p.  35A.  T^e  beouW.t^'^^'  ca\,\\6à.ro\  ot  ^vros  «as  àeatr- 
ovseà  OT\\.\^  ott.eT  Wz  rexaoXxjbWoTi  o^  1792-,  W  9,\S.\\  exVsteà  o\ 
W^  \>e|\.ivn\u|,  ot  \.\\ot  Gex\\uv\i.  T:\va\  ot  "^omXîTavi  mso»  t\\e  \BorV 
ot  Y\.\.ora  of  ISomvecourt,  t\\e  mcjater  m«^\\ot\eà  «eAjeroX,  Wmea 
\Dyi  >i8,  W\e  f'^^'^'^L  ot  Bobevt  ot  Cio\xc\k.  VVetvnc  po88e««ea  o  mo- 
àe\  ot  t\vQ\  oa\\veàva\  à.ôpei\à.eTvt  on  Wve  p\,o.TR  \.t\  re\,\,et  toVexx 
troT^    t\\e   )4uaeum   ot    t\ve    livxaaWàa    \3^^    t^e    f^us-tr'v.Qxv    |eTvero"\,8. 

IQ  tbe  North  7aults  appeared  slowlyj  the  great  charches  in 
the  centre  of  S?ranoe,  of  tfce  provinces  of  the  iast  and  West 
ifere  already  vaalted  in  the  11  th  century,  ï?hen  the  principal 
naves  of  the  charches  were  covered  by  visible  oarpentry  in  p 
part  of  Picardy  and  of  Ghampaéne,  Normandy,  Maine  and  Brittany. 

rsurin^  tbe  11  th  centary  îîornaandy  and  Maine  were  not  reuni- 
ted  to  the  royal  domain,  and  althouéh  the  dukes  of  Normandy 
held  their  province  as  a  fief  of  the  crosrn,  each  one  kne»  hOR 
little  they  reoo^nixed  the  sazerainty  of  the  kin^s  of  France. 
Wftat  remains  of  the  Norman  cathedrals  of  the  11  th  and  12  th 
centuries  in  gngland  and  on  the  continent,  gives  reason  to  s 
suppose  that  thèse  monuments,  »hose  plans  considérable  appro- 
aoh  the  Roman  basilica,  were  in  great  part  covered  by  srooden 
oeilinigs;  vaults  only  appeared  on  the  side  aialas  and  the  sa- 
notuaries.  The  old  cathedral  of  Mans  was  constructed  on  that 
priDciple  at  the  be^inniné  of  the  11  th  century»  We  ^ive  its 
plan. (34).^  The  side  aisles  A  were  covered  by  Roman  cross  va- 
ults, the  apses  by  half  dômes,  and  the  transepts  B  and  the  n 
nave  G  by  wooden  oeilinôs.  On  the  four  piers  of  the  crossiné 
in  the  Norman  churches  aliiays  rose  a  hi^h  toîier  jsorne  by  four 
transverse  arches.  At  the  main  western  façade  still  exists  as 
well  as  the  side  walls  and  the  base  of  trie  éable  wall  of  tfte 
aorth  transept.  The  .joinin^s  of  the  little  apses  '^.   are  visible. 

yote    ?, .    p.    3oA.    '^Vv\»    p\an    V?    o\,    n    acoYe    ot     \:\000.    It    V»    utv~ 
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in  completion. 

WillianQ  de  Seignelay,  on  taking  possession  of  the  episoopal 
tùrone  of  Saris  in  1220,  left  quite  iœportaQt  sams  for  oontin- 
aing  the   nopk;  nis  saooessor,  Eenrj   de  Villeoeave,  vho  died 
in  1234,  appeapB  to  faave  finiahed  the  undertaking,  this  is  t 
the  opinion  of  Ibbe  Lebeaf,   an  opinion  in  accord  with  the  s 
style  of  that  part  of  the  cathedral.  As  for  the  transepts  and 
the  nave  of  3.  Stienne  of  Aaxerre  began  aboat  the  end  of  the 
13  th  oentary,  they  ifere  completed  dariné  the  14  th  or  15  th 
oentaries.  The  îiestern  faoade  remained  incomplète;  the  north 
tower  alone  was.fiaished  about  the  beginniné  of  the  16  th  oen- 
tary. 

Kote    2,    p.    3o2.    )4em.    cot\o.    \"'\\V8\,    c\\d.    zX    eccVes,    à"'lkuxeTTe, 
\i\^    o'obe   Vie>oe\xt  •    \8A.8.    VoX.    1.    p.    h,^1    e\    aeoj.    ^ov    X\\^    \,titertva\ 
orro.iR|ew^ei\\s   o^    X\\z    eà,\^\oe    o^    \\\e    \Z    X\^   cex\tur\^,     aee    Art.    c 

à\.OTi    ac\\oo\.. 

If  the  southern  diocèses  of  oliampagne  saffered  the  inflaence 
of  Buréandian  arts,  one  of  those  in  the  North  took  certain  a 
arrangements  from  the  religioas  édifices  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1^  th  oentury  was  rebnilt  the 
cathedral  of  otialons-sar-%rne,  irhose  sanotaary  (33)  was  with- 
oat  side  aisles,  and  îihose  eloogated  transepts  were  aooompan- 
ied  at  the  east  by  t;fo  square  oflapels,  tno   little  sacristies 
and  towers,  remaining  of  a  Romanesque  édifice.  We  cannot  know 
if,  as  in  Rhenish  churches,  the  nave  ^as  terœinated  at  the  w 
aest  by  traysepts  and  a  second  apse;  we  should  be  tempted  to 

believe  it  in  examining  the  Rhenish  arrangement  of  the  plan 

1 
at  the  eastern  end.  Yet  if  the  cathedral  of  n^al'^DS-sar-Mar- 

ne  reoalls  in  plan  of  its  chevet  that  of  Verdun,  for  example, 
sïhich  is  entirely  Rhenish,  the  détails,  the  System  of  const- 
ruction and  ornamentation  approaoh  the  school  of  Rheims.  This 
is  an  exoeptional  monament,  a  sort  of  bond  between  two  very 
différent  styles,  but  i?hich  is  reduced  to  a  single  example. 

Ko\*    i.    p.    "SSS .    Itv    \\\e    \k    X\\    cetv\ur\^    o    o\.rcu\or    axde    oxaVe 
aTvà    c>xope\,B    «ère   \>\ji\-\.t    arouwà    \,\ve    «ax\o\vkorMi    o^    0>\a\,ona,     o.i\à 
t\\e    Tvoixje    ^aoa    o\moa\    e*\\re\,\^    rebu.\.\\.    T\ve    «ea^eriv    port    of    \.Vvat 
csjt\\edro\    dote»    frox^    \\ve    Voat    i\?^    X\\    cetvturv^.    ;v?\er    o    t'^^e 
t\\Qt    oo\i,aeà    t\\e    moaX.    aerVou»    ào*Q|e»    to    \Y\ot    eà'v.fV'C-e,     oud    \»\\- 
%c\k    dea\ro\^ed    XMz    oouW    of     tV\e    Baivctuorvj,     o    reator  o  t  von    under- 
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oonstraotion  and  tùat  of  banâres  as  a  last  refèection  of  Roman 
antiquitjr»  Wûat  charaoterizes  the  oathedpal  of  Sens  is  espec- 
ially  tîie  sinéle  apsidal  ohapel  and  tfae  tifo  littla  apses  of 
the  transepts.  Althoagh  Sens  and  langres  depended  on  Gûampagie, 
tnese  two  ohurohes  âelaag  maoh  less  to  that  province,  than  to 
Buréuady  in  the   arrangeaient  and  style  of  arcixiteotare. 

We  sûall  find  tiie  proof  in  the  sabstruotares  of  the  oathed- 
ral  of  Auxerre,  The  oathedral  of  Aaxerre  îfas  rebailt  after  a 
fire  by  bishop  Hagues  about  1030,  and  possessed  a  oircalar  g 
sanctuary  ifitn  side  aisles  and  a  sinéle  ohapel  on  the  axisj- 
the  opypt  of  that  charch  still  exista  today,  and  from  tûat  p 
point  of  vie»  is  of  tns  greatest  iiterast.  .:We  éive  the  plan 
hère  (^2),  aaittiné  the  external  battresses  added  in  the  13 
tû  oeatary.  In  oompariné  this  plan  of  the  orypt  ^ith  the  plan 
of  the  ohoir  and  the  chevet  of  the  oathedral  of  Lanéres,  and 
partioularly  »ith  that  of  Sens,  it  is  easy  to  recognize  the 
degree  of  intimate  relationship  connectiné  thèse  thre  édific- 
es, ereoted  at  very  différent  epochs;  and  one  oan  oonolade  f 
froffi  this  examination,  îre  believe,  that  the  diocèses  of  Aatan, 
Langres,  Aaxerre  and  Sens,  possessed  after  the  11  th  century 
certain  arrangements  of  plan  peculiar  to  them,  and  that  were 
adopted  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  oathedral  of  Qanterbury. 

Kote    \.    'p»    3Ô2.    1^\    \\ve    sctt\e    ot    iilOOO. 

We  shall  again  find  the  traces  of  this  school  in  the  13  th 
century  at  Aaxerre  itself.^  Tn  1215  the  bishop  William  de  Seié- 
nelay  commenoed  the  reconstruction  of  the  entire  eastern  part 
of  the  oathedral  of  Aukerre*  the  old  crypt  wag  retained,  and 
on  its  perlmeter,  inoreased  only  by  the  projection  of  some 
battresses,  ifaa  ereoted  the  new  apse.  On  the  little  apsidal 
ohapel  of  the  orypt  was  built  a  single  sqaare  ohapel  on  the 
axis,  strengtheninô  it   on  the  exterior  by  piers  the  little  s 
semioirole  of  the  11  th  century. (ffig.  32). 

Certainly  at  that  epoch,  if  men  had  not  regarded  this  form 
of  plan  as  consecrated  by  custora,  even  in  retaininô  the  crypt, 
they  ooald  hâve  extenied  outside  of  its  perimeter  as  at  Char- 
tres, either  to  erect  a  second  side  aisle,  or  to  open  a  great 
namber  of  a|î8iàal  chapels.  The  plan  of  tne  11  th  century  #as 
retained,  and  the  choir  of  the  oathedral  of  Aaxerre  of  tne 
13  ta  centary  resepected  its  traditional  form.  Yet  the  const- 
ruction of  the  ohoir  of  :^.  -«'.tienne  of  Auxerre  nas   aaite  long 
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suffered  by  ail  oar  Preoch  oathedrals  exoept  those  oî  f^heims 
aod  Chartres»  and  had  as  a  resDlt  tbe  weakening  of  t&e  ezter- 
nal  points  of  support,  and  of  rendering  the  discharge  of  water 
diffioalt.  About  1260  tbe  soutù  toîfer  of  tbe  façade  fell  oa 
tbe  beaatifal  hall  of  the  synod  built  aboat  1240  at  C;  that 
tower  lias  rebailt  at  the  end  of  the  13  th  oentury  and  only 
finished  in  the  16  th  centary.  The  north  tower  itas  erected  a 
aboat  the  end  of  the  12  th  oentury,  and  was  only  teminated 
by  tiie  belfry  of  sfood  ooTered  by  lead  built  about  the  begin- 
niné  of  the  14  th  oentury.   At  the  beginning  of  the  16  th 
oentury  the  éable  ^all  of  the  south  transept,  that  dated  fr- 
offi  the  13  th  oentury,  wae  restored  in  its  upper  portion,'  that 
of  the  north  las  completely  rebuilt:  the  upper  Windows  of  the 
transepts  were  rebuilt  witii  their  Windows;  finally  two  chap- 
els  of  irregular  form  were  joined  to  the  sides  of  the  side  a 
aisle  of  the  apse  at  the  end  of  the  16  tn  and  in  the  17  th 
centuries.  A  treasury< and  jiacristies  communicating  with  the 
archbishop's  palace  were  erected  at  B.  The  principal  entranœ 
of  the  palace  of  the  archbishop  was  under  the  hall  of  the  sy- 
nod at  A. 

eà   becouse    ot    àacovi»    o   àoierv.   \neQTs    ft\,x\ce. 

Tn  the  cathedral  of  Sens  tbe  round  arch  is  mixed  with  the 
pointed  arch,  as  in  tbe  choir  of  tce  cathedral  of  Ganterbary. 
That  is  again  tbere  tbe  influeuce  of  the  Buréundian  school. 

The  structures  complated  in  II63  must  hâve  s&opped  at  the 
second  bay  of  the  nave.  The  oldeat  parts  of  the  façade  do 
not  date  before  the  last  years  of  the  12  th  century'  there 
remain  from  that  epooh  only  the  two  middle  and  north  doorways 
and  the  truncated  north  tower.  On  the  interior  and  the  exter- 
ior  at  that  point  is  an  incomprehensibls  mixture  of  construc- 
tions rebuilt  daring  the  13  th,  14  th  and  15  th  centuries. 

What  reiBains  of  the  stained  élass  of  the  beginniné  of  the 
13  th  centary  and  of  the  16  th  in  tfas  cathedral  of  Sens  is 
very  remarkable.  (Art.  Vitrail). 

S.  Hitienne  of  ?ens  is  a  cathedral  by  itself  in  pian  and 
style  of  architecture;  contetnporaneous  sitn  ths  cathedral 
of  î^oyon,  it  has  not  the  refinament  and  eleg^anoe  of  tnat, 
Tn  spite  of  tne  adoption  of  the  new  System  of  arcnitectare, 
one  finds  there  the  breaith  of  Som'inesaue  ani  Puréundian  coq- 
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ïre  give  at  tbe  level  of  the  éallery  of  the  grouHâ  story  (31), 
although  epeoted  by  an  gnglish  arohitect,  still  retains  ail 
tii3  obapaoters  of  the  apse  of  the  oathedral  of  Sens,  not  onlj 
in  its  plan  bat  in  Its  oonstraotion,  its  moaldings  and  its 
ornameetal  soalptare,  with  more  refinement  and  li^htness;  irh- 
ioh  is  explained  by  the  interval  of  some  years  separatin^  the 
two  structares.  William  the  gnglishman,  we  believe,  had  only 
to  follow  the  projeots  of  his  anfo^tanate  predecessor,  who  o 
ooald  well  be  the  master  of  the  wor^  of  the  oathedral  of  Sens. 
The  chevet  of  the  oathedral  of  Canterbury  éives  as  the  œeans 
of  restoriné  the  ohevet  of  the  oathedral  of  Sens,  as  ire  hâve 
done.  (?ié.  33)-^ 

OTv   \»ou\à   \)Z    \\ve    c\.rc\i\o.Y'    c\\ope\    on   t\\e    ax\.8,    repXaceà   b\^    a   à 
àeeper   c\NQ\>e\    erectcà    of^«''^   ^^^   t^re    ot    t\ve    eivà   ot    t,\\e   iS    \\\ 
ceivtxiTA^.    lut   Wveve    Va   so  i^ucVv   oTva\o^>i   y^e\meex\   t\xe   c\\c\aet    ot 
f,aiv\eT\5UT^    oTvà    \,\\aLt    oX    Setva,    \.\\o\,   \bc    ore    s\'roi\|\\^    AVaposeà    to 
'oeW.exje   t\vcxt   BccV.e\^3   ctoajbu   ta    oxvt\^    oiv    t^^ttottoTv   ot    Q   attuttor 
c\vai\>e\   Xiuttt    at   Sew»   \)^   master   KtWtom   XjetoT*   VvVa   àeporture 
to   ^.iv^taxvà»   îjo    ivot   torèet    t\\at    \,i^    ii?:8   tVve''oat\\eàro\    ot    Sen» 
«os   ^\.mVs>^eà,    anà    t\\ot    tïv    1175    VtWtam   cowmetvo&à    t^e   coTVôtruc- 
ttoiv   ot    t\\e    c\\otr    ot    o.O'^^^'^^^'^^^»    ?o^   tdore    otipte    atoteweivta    otv 
t\\ts    su'o^ect,    \fte    ret  erreur    reoàers    to    tVve    excettent   \BorV.    ot 
Pro^easor   l^tttta. 

What  characterizes  the  oathedral  of  Sens   is  the  breadth  and 
the  simplicity  of  the  gênerai  arrangement.   The  nave  is  wide, 
the  supports  are  résistant,    built  only  ander  the  springinés  of 
the  great  vaalts;    the  ohoir  is  vast  and  deep.   The  arohitect 
kneif  how  to  combine  masculine  grandeur  of  Baréandian  ohurohes 
of  the  12  th  oentury  »ith  the  new  forms  aaopted   by   Ile-de-Pr- 
ance.   But  it  is  unnecessary  to  believe  that  this  monument  re- 
mains to  us  as  ieft  by  the  bishop  Bugues  de  Toucy.    Devastated 
by  a  fire  about  the  middle  of  the  12  th  oentury,   the  vaults, 
upper  Windows  and   the  cornice  «rare  rebuilt,    then  the  apsidal 
obapel.   Columns   were  added   betweea  the  coupled  columns  of   the 
semioircle  to  support  from  the  ground  the  archivolts,    as   at 
Canterbury,   that  must  rest  on  corbels  pro.jsctinë  betwesn   the 
two  capitals.    (Art.    Pile). 

At  the  and   of   that  oentury   ;vere   bailt  the   cnapeis   betifeen 
tù8   buttresses   of   tiie   nave;    tûat   anfortunate  opération   «vas 
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history  of  their  great  monaiBeDts  ot   the  middle  âges.  Dooaments 
aboand  »lth  tbem  asâ  ha^e  long  been  oollacted  irith  oare:  tha- 
nks  to  that  spirit  of  oonservatioB,  ne  sball  find  at  Canterba^ 
ry  the  history  of  tfae  cathedral  of  Sens. 

In  1174  a  fire  destroyed  the  choir  and  the  sanotuary  of  the 
oathedral  of  canterbaryj  the  folloiiing  year  after  the  ruina 
of  the  burned  portion  had  beea  reœoved,  and  the  stalls  had  b 
been  temporarily  established  in  the  old  nave,  the  new  choir 
ïias  oommenoed.  The  work  was  entrnsted  to  a  certain  William  of 
Sens.  That  master  of  the  î^orks  left  Sngland  only  in  1179,  as 
the  resalt  of  a  fall  on  tûe  iforTcs^  after  having  ereoted  the 
front  part  of  the  new  43iioir  and  the  tifo  eastern  tvaaBSpts.^ 
Before  leaving,  beiig  woanded  and  unable  to  le&ve   his  bed, 
William  of  Sens  seeing  the  winter^approachiné,  and  not  desir- 
ing  to  leave  the  great  vaalt  anfinished,  gave  the  condact  of 
the  jfork  to  a  skilful  and  jadioioas  monk,  who  had  served  hiai 
as  foreman  of  the  norks.  Then  could  be  ooœpleted  the  vaults 
of  the  orossing  and  of  the  two  eastern  transepts. 

Xote   2.    p.    1k^,    W    a\vou\à   xvo\   \ae   to""*!©^"^*^*    \>vQt    \\xe   cotYve- 
àro\    ot    Cantarburv^    retaViveà    auXjseouexvt   TeXoWous   Ms\,t,\\   ?raT\ce, 

ot  Bec  \,T\  Xor^anàVi,  «ucce8«V\>e\vs  ^«-come  orc>aX)\-a>vops  ot  Caw\.ev- 
XiuvMi,  pT\,»Oi\e«  ot  ?.Tft4\a^à.  S.  TîVvowas  BecVet  à\i.e\\.  \ot\^  at  Pon- 
■t\,*TV>^  oxvà  ot  «iBe»»v  ^^®  treoswrx^  ot  t\\\8  cotYveàro\  toivé  preser- 
isaà    \\\.»    ep\acopo\    \3estt».eTvt« , 

Xo\e   3.    p.    3A9.    T^ve    co"t\\eàro\    ot    Cox\ter\DurV(    \\o«.    àoubXeà    Xr- 
oxxseptft-,    tV\e   >JDeaterT\   o^cxes   XieXotvf    to    tY\e   pr\.w\-tt>3e    V)0«t\\co*   t 
t\\oae   ©t    t\\e    eoat   \3e\oiv|    to    t\ve    coxv»truct\.on   be^uu   \)>^    1<\.\\.tow 
ot    Sewa.    l,See    Arc\\VteotuTQ\    WtstOTVi    ot    ^anter\)ur\i^    Bfat\vedro\ , 
b^   pvotesaor    H\,\\%a,    t^O'"^    >»\v\.o\\    \ae   Xjottoxe    t\\\.s   curVous    posao- 
4e,    t\\ot    t\\e    out\vor    \\\.Tti8e\,t    extraoted    t^»w^    ^^€'   Ci\vT0x\\-c\e    ot 
Ger'oose . 

"But  the  master,    perceiving  that  he  received  no  benefit  frooi 
the  physician,    abandoned  the  ifork,   and  crossiné  the  sea,   ret- 
urned  to  his  plaoe   in  France.    Another  sucoeded  him  in   the  di- 
rection of  the  Works,   William  by  narae,   Rnglish  by   nation,    em- 
ail  in  body   but  honest  and   skilful   in   ail   sorts  of   arts."   Tt 
was  this  second  master,    ï?nélish   by  nation,    ?rho  completed  the 
choir  and  chevet,    the  cftapel  of   the  Trinity   and   the  chapel 
called   Reoket*s  crown.    Noi  tbis   eaateri   snd.    a  plan   of   n'fiicn 
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^e  présent  tiis  plan  (30)  of  the  cathedral  of  3ens,^  oomple- 
tsd  at  the  end  of  the  12  th  oentapy.  Gomparin^  the  choir  of  t 
this  oathedral  ifritii  that  of  bangrea,  one  finds  a  certain  anal- 
oéy  between  tbe  tifo.  Ths  sanctaary  i£  surrounded  by  a  side  ai- 
aisle;  a  single  ohapel  is  arranged  on  tfae  axisf  in  the  apses 
on  the  transepts,  found  in  embryo  at  Langres,  are  developed 
at  Sens»  In  the  détails  are  also  found  points  of  connection 
bet»een  the  tifo  édifices»  Por  example,  the  pointed  arches,  t 
tbe  vaults  of  the  side  aisles,  at  Sens  as  at  Lan^res  rest  on 
oorbels  arranéed  above  the  capitals,  whicb  reoeive  only  the 
sprinéing^s  of  the  arohivolts  an  of  the  transverse  arches. 

Kote    1.    p.    "â^B.    kv    tY\o    scoXe    o^    1:1000. 

Bat  at  Ssns  are  mors  fluteâ  pilasters!  already  the  System 
of  tjh3  5'rench  vaalt  is  adopted  in  the  side  aisles»  Around  the 
sanotuary  is  no  longer  as  at  Lan^res  a  simple  row  of  colanms 
beariné  the  apper  parts,  but  of  columns  coupled  on  the  radii 
of  the  curve,  and  piers  composed  of  clusters  of  little  colum- 
ns,  This  systeoi  of  conpled  oolunins  beti^een  the  stronger  piers 
is  reproduced  in  ail  the  interior  work  of  the  cathedral  of  3 
Sens,  and  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  oombination  of  the  vau- 
lts ^ith  diagonal  arches  extended  in  t^o  bays,  it  is  an  arran- 
gement analo^ous  to  that  of  "the  nave  of  the  cathedral  of  Noy- 
on,  and  /rhich  was  generally  adopted  in  the  churcbes  of  Tle-de- 
franoe  of  the  end  of  the  12  th  cantary.  Uafortanately  the  ca- 
thedral of  Sens  soon  suffered  serious  modifications;  reconst- 
ructions and  later  additionsmade  to  its  structure  profoandly 
changed  its  beautiful  primary  arrangements.  To  properly  rend- 
er  an  account  of  the  primitive  édifice,  it  is  necessary  to  p 
pass  the  Manche  and  éo  to  Ganterbury. 

Kote    1.    p.    Zk^.    Ve   ào    xvot    apeo>.    o^    Wie    Y\'vè\\    v)çx\>.\-V,8    o^    \Vve 

\3\aV\\    obo\xt    t\\e    ex\d    ot    tVe    \Z    \\^   cex\t\ir\>    os    \\\z    re«u\,\    ot    o 

^e  possess  no  exact  data  an  the  foandation  of  the  existlné 
cathedral  of  Sens,  aod  the  name  of  the  rnaster  of  the  j^ork  is 
unknown.  y  may  say  that  it  is  only  known,  that  its  construct- 
ion lias  in  fall  activity  undsr  the  episcopate  of  Hugues  de  T 
Toucy  fsom  1144  to  ll63,  dates  that  perfectly  accord  ^ith  the 
arohaeoloéical  oharaoter  of  tfae  monument.  Oar  neiÉ^hbora  of  o 
over  the   sea  are  more  oareful   tban   .ve,    ahen    it  concerna    the 
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a  single  obapel  exista  at  the  apse;^  io  the  eaatern  jialls  of 
the  transepts  open  two  little  apses.  The  samioirole  was  again 
vaalted  in  a  half  dôme-  but  ia  the  bay  preoediné  it  and  in  t 
the  oiroalar  side  aisle  appear  oross  vaalts  with  diagonal  ar- 
ches. The  îfindosfs  and  gables  hâve  «oand  arohea»  ail  the  aroM- 
volts,  side  and  transverse  arches  are  e?ailateral»  (Art.  Voûte). 
Plyinô  buttresses  date  from  the  primitive  structure  and  abut 
the  thrusts  traniferred  to  the  butresses. 

Xo\e  3.  p.  34s.  T^v^s  c\tg\i\cxt  a\d,e  o\.a\e  «os  aurrouTtvàeà  \.n 

The  ohoir  of  the  cathedral  of  Lanâres  dates  frotn  the  second 
half  of  the  12  th  centuryj  ths  nave  froa)  the  last  years  of  t 
that  oentury  or  the  first  of  the  13  th.  'fie   présent  (29)  the 
transverse  section  of  this  monument.  On  examininâ  this  secti- 
on it  is  easy  to  see,  that  thèse  are  ail  the  éléments  of  a  de- 
velopiné  art,  simple  anf  wise  arrangements.  Tf  the  cathedral 
of  Autan  with  its  éreat  pointed  tunnel  vault  without  flyini 
buttresses  did  not  offer  sufficient  conditions  of  stability,-^ 
at  Langres  the  problem  was  solved,  and  the  conditions  of  sta- 
bility  are  excellent. 

Kote    1.    p.    Zk^*    ;^\.\\\ouè\\    t\\e    ca\\\eàro\,    ot    Au\\)ix\   vbo»   \)uS,\\ 
ot    exceWen-t   flio\evVa\s,    \»e\\,    eut    awà   ot    \orfe    8\xe,    set    \b\\\\ 
care,    \\\e    êveot  ■^•Vnt^    tvinneX    ocvmW    pxxa^xeà,    o\x\    \\\e    \a\ero\ 
AK'oVXs    \.mmeà\,ote\^    atter    remo\3\,x\|    t\\e    c enter \, né;     t\\e8e    vdoWs 
mviat   \)e    auatotweà    b\)j   t^^^^^    buttresses,    t\\Qt    \»ere    rebuWt    or 
repaVreà    \.x\    t\ve    ib    tYv    ceTvturx».    Tex\   \j^eora    stTvce    Vt    \»a8   xveoes- 
aor\^    to    re\>u\.\d    t\\e    é^reot    v)ou\ts    \n    sY,eç\    ond    terro    cotto;    t 
tVvevi    t\\reotex\eà    ru\,x\. 

This  sohool  of  constractors,  ^hose  .rorks  we  hâve  found  at 
Oharite-sur-f,oire,  in  the  porcb  of  Vezelay,  in  that  of  Cluny, 
in  the  beautiful  churoh  of  Montreaie.  in  a  great  part  of  Lyon- 
nais, of  Bur^undy  and  of  loiver  Champagne,  rose  parellel  to  t 
the  sohool  from  Ile-de-ffsance;  it  î?as  absorbed  by  that. 

The  cathedral  of  Lanéres  is  the  last  orif^inal  expression  of 
that  branch  of  pointed  art  cominé  from  the  provinces  of  the 
southeast-  the  two  branches  meet  at  -ens  to  anite  and  produœ 
an  édifice  of  a  spécial  cnaracter,  bat  still  ^here  the  Peench 
influence  prédominâtes. 
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thaï  bold  and  rash  spirit  of  the  people  of  Ile-de-^ranoe,  Ch- 
ampagne and  Picardy.  Wiser  and  more  oirciiiBst^eot,  the  inhabit- 
ants  naar  the  hoire   ereoted  thair  monaments  onlj   ifithin  the 
liffiits  of  their  resoaroes.  The  oathedral  of  Tours  in  its  res- 
tFioted  dimensions  is  a  remarkabie  example  of  this« 

This  ohapming  édifice  is  execated  ifith  very  partioular  care; 
one  sees  in  nons  of  its  parts  those  negligenoÉ»  so  common  in 
oar  éreat  cathedpals  of  the  Hopth,  The  cathédrale  of  Chrtres 
and  of  Amiens  in  partioalar  seem  to  hâve  been  ereoted  with  a 
haste  like  fever;  whan  one  passes  aroiind  in  those  édifices, 
it  appears  tùat  their  arohitaots  œay  hâve  had  a  presentiment 
of  the  small  duration  of  that  impulse  ^^hich  they  obeyed.  At 
Toars  one  feels  the  study,  care  and  slofness  in  exeoation; 
ths  choir  of  the  cathedral  is  the  ifork  of  a  calœ  mind,  that 
possasses  its  art  and  oaly  exécutas  in  view  of  the  resources 
of  ffhich  it  can  dispose,  One  can  say  that  this  éraoeful  mon- 
ument follows  step  by  step  the  programme  of  the  art  of  its 
time;  but  also  one  does  not  féal  there  the  inspiration  of  èe- 
nius,  that  oonceives  in  advance  of  exécution,  which  animâtes 
tna  stone  and  contianally  sab.iects  it  to  new  ideas. 

It  is  necessary  for  us  to  return  on  our  steps  to  take  ap  at 
its  source  another  branch  of  the  ^rand  releéious  structures 
of  the  13  th  oentury.  At  Aotun  still  exists  a  oathedral  built 
about  the  middle  of  the  12  th  oenturw;  this  monument  recalls 
the  rele.^ious  structures  of  Cluny;  it  ^ras  ereoted  under  the 
influence  of  the  churohes  of  that  order  and  of  ths  Roman  tra- 
ditions still  alive  in  that  oity. 

Tts  plan,  that  ne   éive  hère  (27),  covers  an  area  of  modera- 
ta  extent;   it  is  of  éreat  simplicity;  the  nave  and  the  side 
aisles  end  in  three  éreat  ssmioircular  apses;  the  principal 
aisle  is  oovered  by  a  tunnel  vault  with  transversa  arches.'  i 
its  side  aisles  hâve  cross  vaults  »ithout  diagonal  arches. 
A  vast  porch  ^as  built  a  short  time  after  the  construction  of 
th9  nave,  and  précèdes  it  as  in  the  Cluniac  ohurches. 

«ote    \.    p.    3/^Ç».    T>\\.s    p\0Tv    \,s    o\    t\\e    8Co\e    ot    \'.\000.    '\;\\e    c 

tovDord    \\\e    80u\,\veo»\  . 

Kote    2.    p.    3/v^*    ^«-«^    iKvX.    JirGV\\Xec\ure    ïieW.^  Veuae ,    ?\,é.    20. 

This  édifice  produced  another,  the  oathedral  of  [anf^rss, 
(?^),  At  Lanf5re3  the  side  alsle  extends  around  the  sanotaary; 
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centuries  are  solidly  founded  and  wisely  oombined, 

eaàv  "v-^  ^^€'  ^^  ^^  cen\wr\^  \vad  \>een  «treivf Wvexxeà  \\\a\  oxv  t\ve 
Aort\v,  lT\  leA'â  ^-^  «o»  t\eoe»»aT>^  Xo    s\vore  t\\e  xjauWa  ot  ^>^e  c 
c>vo\.r,  otvà  «V^oe  Wat  epoc\v  \*x\àerp\T\x\\u|  \\ve  to^^àot\oxv«  >\a8 
\5eeT\  execwteà  >»\.\V\  |reot  B\t\.\\^  \\\e  o\vape\.a  \»ere  reatoreà,  o 
ojnà  T\o\»  o\\  t\\e  upper  part  oX  "t^ve  aoTvc\\xar\^  \a  \ïe\.T\|  reXjuVW, 

Ths  oboir  of  the  oathedral  of  Troyes  présents  some  peouliar- 
itieSjtliat  mast  b3  mentioaed.  (S'itf.  25)»  If  the  chapel  of  the 
Vipgin  (in  the  axis  of  the  apse)  is  not  as  deep  as  at  Amiens, 
yet  it  is  distinéaished  from  the  four  other  apsidal  chapels; 
it  possesses  two  baya  before  the  semioirole  instead  of  a  sing- 
le one.  On  the  north  side  two  smaller  chapels  open  iit  the^îeud 
of  the  side  aisles  before  the  apsidal  chapels:  one  of  the  two 
opens  into  the  second  side  aisle,  Ar  the  soath  is  a  sacristy 
and  a  double  side  aisle  terminited  bj  a  sort  of  apse  of  litt- 
le  effeot,  The  éreat  vault  is  not  drawn  like  those  of  Amiens 
and  of  Bsauvais.  The  centre  of  the  semicirole  is  piaced  on 
the  last  transversa  aroh,  and  the  thrust  of  the  diagonal  arch- 
es is  abutted  by  two  half  dîaâooal  arches  across  the  widiift  of 
the  last  ban.  Sinally,  if  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Troy- 
es  is  of  Gnampaéna,  built  when  that  province  jfas  not  yet  reu- 
nited  to  Pranoe,  it  belongs  ms  architecture  to  the  royal  dooi- 
ain.  Its  construction  was  certaialy  entrusted  to  one  of  those 
masters  of  irorks  belonginé  to  the  sohool  of  Thomas  of  Cormont, 
architects  nto   rebuilt  in  the  13  th  century  the  hiôh  choir  of 
the  abbey  church  of  S.  Denis, -^  ?fho  ereoted  the  choir  of  the 
oathedral  of  Tours,  ^hose  plan  we  présent  hère,  (26).  Compared 
to  the  plans  that  *e  bave  so  far  éiven,  that  of  the  cathedral 
of  Tours  is  small;^  but  the  construction  is  excellent.  The  tr - 
iforium  is  opened  like  those  of  Troyes  and  of  Amiens. 

Kote    2.    p.    Zk'è.    1^^   \\\|\\    c\\o\.r    o^    X\\z    abbe\j    c\v\itcV\    ot    S.    De- 
nVa    \\Q8    \Y\e    ^reoteat    otxq\.o|Vs    \o    \,\\o\    o^    X\\z    cot\\eàro\    o^    Ivox^a^. 

>(ote    3.    p.    343.    T^xe   c\\o\r    o\ox\e    o^    \,\\ol    ede^Voe    ào\e«    t^o» 
X\i^    \Z    \\^    aetv\.\jirv,    It'^^»^    \\a\,0  •    "i^^    t\o\3e    oitsd    cbcipeY»    be\oxxé 
\,o    \-\\e    aucoe«d,\^î^    cex\tur\,e8,     X^z    ^ocode    «os    on\vi    ^Tec\.eà    a\ 

Yet  Toura  na.3   a  very  important  city  in  tne  1 -^  th  century; 
Dut  we  no  longer  fini  m  tne  people  on  the  banks  of  tne  ijoire 
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to  a  fflonuffleot  of  the  first  order.  Tûe  principal  Dav8  bas  not 
less  than  47» 6  ft.  betffeen  axssj  noif  ïihea  the  plan  of  the  ch- 
oir of  the  cathedral  of  Troyes  is  compared  ifith  that  of  the 
choir  of  the  oathedral  of  Rheiœs,  for  example,  that  in  the  o 
olear  is  of  nearly  the  saae  dimension  in  ifidth;  what  aa  enor- 
moas  différence  bet»een  the  t?fo  édifices  ia  volume  of  «lateri- 
als  ia  the^'éround  story.  The  architeot  of  the  oathedral  of  T 
■Troyes  established  that  vast  monument  on  foundationa  compoaaà 
only  of  bad  aand  and  ohalk  rabbish;  but  îfith  a  perfeoi  iiOiri- 
ed^e  of  the  defects  of  ûis  construction,  he  has  sought  to  tr- 
ansfer  his  loads  to  the  atâdl^-of ctàsroÉoir  by  éiviné  the  in- 
ternai piars  a  relatively  ^ide  bearing  and  to  the  external  b 
buttresses  a  volume  less  than  in  analoéous  édifices.  Thus  by 
not  loadin^  the  exterior  of  his  monument  he  hoped  to  avoid  t 
the  leaninâ  outîfard,  that  must  necessarily  be  produoed  by  the 
'^eight  of  the  buttresses  increased  by  the  thrust  of  the  ^eat 
vaults.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  he  suoceeded  but  imper- 
fectly  in  the  exécution.  In  spite  of  their  small  weight  the 
external  buttresses  iean  under  the  obliiae  pressure  of  the  f 
flyiné  buttresses,  and  in  tùe  14  tù   oentury  it  ;fras  neoessary 
already  to  take  measures  to  avert  the  injurions  effects  caased 
by  the  radical  vice  of  the  construction  of  the  cathedral  of 
Troyes.  It  is  not  alone  in  the  foundations,  that  one  notes  the 
extrême  parsimony  with  whioh  the  Sastern  part  of  this  édifice 
was  erected:  in  élévation  ail  resistiiné  and  thick  mambers  of 
the  structure  are  built  of  small  materials,  irreéular  and  of 
bad  quality;  the  tracern,  oornices  and  columns  alone  are  of 
eut  stone;  the  vaults  are  of  chalk.  The  founder  did  not  live 
to  see  the  vast  choir  arected;  his  purpose  was  attained.  The 
choir  of  the  oathedral  of  Troyes  is  further  very  beautiful  as 
a  composition,  in  the  interior  one  does  not  peroeive  that  poor 
exécution.  The  gallery  or  triforium  is  openad,  as  in  the  cho- 
ir of  the  cathedral  of  Amiens,  and  ail  the  Windows  are  filled 
with  beautiful  stained  élass.  The  internai  sculpture  is  sober, 
but  broad  and  beautiîul;  the  chapels  are  of  happy  proportions. 
About  the  beginnin^  of  the  14  th  century  the  nave  »as  erected 
with  double  «iàâoaislest  a  little  later,  i.e.,  toward  the  mid- 
dle  of  the  14  th  century,  chapels  »ere  also  aaded  to  this  nave. 
The  façade  was  only  commenoed  in  the  l6  tù  century  and  remain- 
ed  unfinished.  Thèse  structures  of  tàe  14  th  and  IS  th  centu- 
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îfho  allojred  themaelves  to  be  oarried  auay  by  tiae  irrésistible 
movement  of  tiiat  epooh,  but  ooald  not  oolleot  the  sums  oorres- 
pondiog  to  the  grandeur  of  the  enterprises,  sfhatever  the  good 
will  of  the  faithful. 

froœ  this  need  of  building  vast  churches  irith  insafficient 
Œeans  resulted  edifioes,  that  could  not  présent  guarantees  of 
durability.  To  be  able  to  erect,  at  least  partially,  the  str- 
uctures îfithout  exhausting  ail  disposable  resouroes  for  the 
first  Works,  œen  omitted  foundations,  or  rather  oonstruoted 
them  jfith  suoh  parsimony,  tùat  they  offered  no  stability»  When 
one  bas  seen  how  were  founded  the  cathedpals  of  Paris,  Rheims, 
Chartres  or  Jkaiens,  one  oan  only  admit  that  the  masters  of  w 
Works  in  the  12  th  and  13  th  centuries  were  not  experts  in  the 
knoivledée  of  the  éléments  of  construction.  But  soaie  bishop  de- 
manded  a  vast  cathedral,  quickly  built,  that  could  rival  those 
of  the  neighboring  diocèses,  and  his  resouroes  nare  relatively 
small;  ne  did  not  intend  that  under  ground  should  be  buried 
a  great  part  of  the  sums  oolleoted  witn  great  diffioulty,  it 
sias  necessary  to  make  a  show;  the  master  of  works  contented 
himself  with  oasting  into  badly  excavated  trenches  bad  rubble, 
that  i»as  tampedf  then  he  hastily  erected  a  great  édifice  on 
that  foundation  of  small  résistance,  r^kilful  even  in  his  imp- 
rudence, he  completed  his  work, 

îhese  last  monuments  are  no  less  iataresting  to  study,  for 
they  prove  two  things  much  better  than  those  built  with  luxu- 
ry;  tne  first  is  that  the  nen   System  of  architecture  adopted 
by  the  lay  sohool  lent  itself  to  those  imperfections  in  exécu- 
tion, and  could  if  necessary  do  without  précautions  considère d 
necessary;  the  second  is  that  in  suoh  cases  the  masters  of  w 
works  of  the  middle  âges  succesded  in  erecting  a'  moderate  c 
cost  vast  «dieifes  with  a  éood  appearance,  by  artifices  of  œn- 
struction,  that  dénote  great  subtilty  and  much  skill.  Tf  thèse 
édifices  fall  today,  if  tney  hâve  suffered  frightful  changes, 
they  hâve  no  less  endured  for  six  centuries:  the  bisbops  that 
built  them  obtained  results  that  they  expected,  tney  and  their 
suooessors  saw  tbem  standing. 

Among  the  cathedrals  constructed  under  such  anfavorable  con- 
ditions, it  is  nacessary  to  cite  in  the  first  line  tne  cathe- 
dral of  Troyes,  The  choir  and  transept  of  the  catùedral  of  ir - 
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oalled  taste,  if  it  be  so  desored.  Abase  is  qaiokly  rcaohed, 
and  abase  persists,  becaase  it  is  aliiays  nade  more  sedaotive» 

Wexseà  \.i^  îroxvce  \\\ot  IRomcxm  cxrcVvX lecture  «os  proàuceà,  mex\ 
\Rore  oo\os»o\.  \û\^s  otvà  s\\oe»  \»^•t^^  \v\*V\  \\6e\a,  cot^otv«  co-oereà 
\a^  r\.>o^OTVB,  a\fe\e\a  oxvà  >3o\,àTVc«  «\x  Vtvc\vea  «\àe,  onà  »e  aom 

\5«\\eToeà  Wvdt  >»«  cou\d.  àerVioe  aome\\vVïi|  t^o"»  ^^«  ?Te^G\\  orc^- 

to  Btuàxj  \t,  \o  co'Bibo'l  \\\o"t  op\.xv\.OTv  cxTvà  àesVre,  t\\o\  vie  \vox>e 
t\o  \ox\fter  dre«»eà  as  \.t\  t\\e  Wme  ot  P\\\.\\.p  A\x|u8t'  ào  o\kT  c\o- 
■l\\es  appT000\\  more  x\eaT\\Ji  t\\e  ^omoi^  costume  ■t\vQ\  "t^vat  ot  Lou- 

prom  the  middle  of  the  12  th  centary  Frenoh  architecture  n 
was  on  the  road  to  pasa  in  brief  time  tfae  limits  of  the  poss- 
ible; yet  men  stopped  »ith  boldness  and  àid  not  reach  extrav- 
agance. The  arohiteot  of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Beauv- 
ais,  if  that  monument  had  been  exeouted  tfith  oare,  fifty  yea- 
rs  after  the  beôinning  of  pointed  art,  would  hâve  sacceeded 
in  produoin^  ail  that  art  oéuld  prodace;  it  is  to  be  believed 
that  the  faults  thet  he  oommitted  in  the  exécution  arrested 
the  entfausiasm  of  his  collea^Juas»  there  was  a  réaction'  from 
that  moment  imagination  gave  place  to  caloulation,  and  the  r 
religions  structures  that  arose  at  the  end  of  the  13  th  centi- 
ry  are  the  expression  of  an  art  arrived  at  its  maturity,  based 
on  expérience  and  reasoniné,  and  that  has  nothing  more  to  find. 

But  Before  giving  examples  of  thèse  latter  monuments,  we  c 
oannot  omit  speakiné  of  certain  cathedrals,  that  must  be  clas- 
sed  separately. 

^îe  first  hâve  to  œake  known  the  édifices  of  the  first  order 
erected  during  a  period  of  about  sixty  years,  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people  in  rich  oities  and  by 
means  of  considérable  resouroes.  But  if  the  enbhusiasm  that 
led  the   bishops  to  rebuild  their  cathedrals  jras  the  same  over 
the  antire  area  of  the  royal  domain  and  the  adjacent  provinces, 
the  resouroes  were  not  aearly  equal  in  ail  the  diocèses.  While 
Rheinas,  Chartres  and  Amiens  ereoted  their  mother  churohes  on 
vaat  plans,  after  having  ensured  durability  py   preliminary  wo- 
forks  exeouted  ifitù  a  great  luxury  of  précautions,  other  dio- 
cèses ?fere  surrounded  by  people  less  favored  anâ  less  wealthy. 
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transition.  The  moment  iariné  which  ons  can  seize  it  is  lost. 
The  attempts  in  which  is  felt  a  saperabnndanoe  of  force  and 
imagination,  and  an  always  logioal  foraalary,  freqoently  dry 
asd  oold.  That  is  not  only  trae  of  the  arts  of  that  epooh,  bat 
of  the  apirit  of  our  ooaBtry,  ffhioh  always  falls  throagh  exo- 
eas  of  imagination  into  ezcess  of  method  and  raie;  that  after 
beiné  enthusiastic  for  the  exteraal  forms  of  art  is  enthusias- 
tic  for  an  abstraot  pi*aolple;  and  to  say  ail  in  a  «rord,  does 
not  knoi?  how  to  keepjitself  rtithin  a  jast  médium  in  ail  things. 

Tt  has  been  repeated  to  as  many  tiaes,  that  ne  are  Latins; 
by  lan^uage,  stith  ihich  we  agrée;  in  mind  ne   ratber  tend  ton- 
are  the  Athenians,  fike  them,  onoe  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder, 
we  quiokly  reach  the  top,  not  to  reœain  there  bat  to  descend, 
Tf  we  sarvey  the  history  of  the  arts  of  ail  peoples  (who  had 
arts),  ^e  jihall  no»ere  find,  anless  this  be  at  Athens  and  in 
the  corner  of  the  West  that  ne  oooapy,  this  incessant  need  of 
making  the  scales  of  the  balance  sink  sometimes  at  one  side, 
sometimes  at  the  other,  nithoat  ever  maintaining  egailibriam. 

?7hat  has  alnays  seemed  to  be  feared  most  in  Prance  is  immo- 
bility;  to  the  need  of  movement  has  always  been  Baârifiàed  a 
among  us  the  true  and  the  good,  when  by  chance  they  h&ve   been 
attained.  And  to  not  leave  questions  of  art,  ne  hâve  alnays  o 
caased  to  sucoaed  a  period  of  invention,  research,  development 
of  imagination,  poetry,  if  you  will,  a  period  of  reasoning;  t 
to  the  nildnees  of  caprice  and  of  liberty  an  absolute  raie. 
Prom  the  aroritecture  so  varied  amâ  fcill  of  invention  of  the 
beginning  of  the  13  th  century,  from  that  way  so  broad  as  to 
alloîT  the  mind  to  attain  ail  the  applications  of  art,  men  sud- 
denly  thren  themselves  into  pare  science,  in  a  séries  of  impe- 
rions  déductions,  that  caased  that  art  to  pass  from  the  hands 
of  inspired  artists  into  the  hauds  of  atoneoatters.  Prom  the 
abuse  of  that  principle  sprung  the  architects  of  the  Renaiss- 
ance, who  left  full  scope  to  their  imagination;  caprice  reié- 
ned  as  absolute  mistress;  but  soon  depending  on  a  Judaic  (lit- 
eral)  interprétation  of  antique  architecture,  men  desired  to 
be  more  Roman  than  the  Romans,  oircumsoribed  the  art  of  arch- 
itecture nithin  the  knonledge  of  the  oràers,  subjected  to  im- 
perative  raies,  that  the  anaients  fully  avoided  reoééniziné. ^ 
Tet  axoesses  in  pranoe  are  almost  always  oovered  by  a  varnisti, 
a  sort  of  coveriné  that  makes  them  supportable;  tnin  may  be 
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transepts  at  Oolo^nsare  coiposed  of  foar  ba^s  each,  tnos^^   jf 
AoiiMS  aiv-:.!  Où'-    ::;r-;",  At  Beauvais  did  tfas  nave  of  tte   1^  th 
century  hsve  four  side  atlsles?  We  oaBDOt  affirm  this;  bat  the 
plan  of  the  apsidal  chapels  of  Cologne  appear  oalcalated  on 
those  of  Beaavâis.  Yet  the  arohiteot  of  the  oathedral  of  Co- 
logne enlarged  his  side  aisles  and  gave  more  strength  to  the 
external  buttresses,  he  varied  from  the  raie  followed  at  Am- 
iens and  Beaavais  for  àrasilng  the  great  vault  of  the  apse;  he 
knew  how   to  avoid  rasbness,  that  oaused  the  rain  of  the  choir 
of  BeaavaisJ  if  his  élévations  and  sections  approach  those  of 
Amiens,  they  differ  from  those  of  Beaavais,  Of  thèse  three  c 
ohoirs  erected  at  the  same  time,  that  of  jgologne  is  certainly 
tùe  latest;  and  the  gaaster  of  the  worka  of  this  latter  monaic- 
ent  knew  hoiv  to  profit  by  the  beautifal  arrangements  adopted 
at  Beauvais  and  Affliens,  by  avoiding  the  defects  into  which 
his  two  predeoessors  had  fallen.  But  ne   must  say,  that  in  sp- 
ite  of  the  perfection  of  tne  exécution  of  the  choir  of  the  c 
oathedral  of  Cologne,  in  spite  of  the  practioal  science  displ- 
ayed  by  the  constraotor  of  that  édifice,  in  ?rbich  there  has 
appsared  no  serions  «oveaent,  the  conception  of  the  choir  of 
Beaavais  appears  superior  to  us.  If  the  arohitect  of  the  cho- 
ir of  Beauvais  could  hâve  disposed  of  sufficiently  abundant 
means,  of  materials  of  great  volume^  if  he  had  not  been  coin- 
pelled  by  ths  évident  lack  of  financial  resources  to  employ 
procédures  too  muoh  inferior  to  the  sïork  projectsd'  if  he  had 
not  been  restrioted  by  the  too  iimited  site  assiéned  hiiE,  he 
jfould  hâve  acoomplished  an  incomparable  work;  for  not  in  the- 
ory  sins  the  choir  of  the  oathedral  of  beauvais,  but  in  exécu- 
tion, that  is  médiocre  and  poor.  Do  not  foréet  that  the  oath- 
edral of  Beauvais  was  commenoed  at  the  moment,  iffhen  already 
had  slaokened  the  religions  and  political  movement,  that  cau- 
eed  the  érection  of  the  great  cathedrals  of  the  north, 

ot  IviOOO. 

That  î?rencii  art  of  the  13  th  oentury  reached  its  devslopment 
so  rapidly,  ttiat  already  about  the  middle  of  the  l^   th  oentu- 
ry it  is  felt,  that  it  will  stifle  the  iasa^ination  of  the  ar~ 
tist;  it  is  frequently  reducsd  to  formulas  containiné  more  s 
science  than  inspiration;  it  tends  to  become  commonplace.  Proffi 
BXfiBrimBBts   it  falls  into  mathsmatioal  riéor  almost  without 
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Â  sacrîsty  «las  bailt  at  D  as  at  Amiens,  and  it  «as  flily  at 
tbe  begioQiHg  of  the  l6  th  centary,  that  men  thoaght  of  ooœp- 
le&ing  this  great  monament.  Yet  this  later  oonstraction  coiild 
aot  exteod  beyond  the  transepts,  as  oar  plan  Indicates*  the 
reli^ioas  ifrars  arrested  forever  their  ooupletion.  ^ 

Ko-te  2.  p»  S36.  It^  our  pXan  \\\e  tra\^  Wut  \.nà\cote»  \\ve  cox\- 

Tre  oatliedral  of  Amiens  and  that  of  Beaavais  prodaoad  a  th- 
ird  édifice  wnose  exécution  saocessfally  profited  by  the  eff- 
orts attempted  by  the  architeots  of  those  two  BîonumentsJ  we 
speak  of  the  cathedral  of  Cologne.  îfe  hâve  seen  that  the  choir 
of  the  cathedral  of  Amiens  mast  hâve  been  ooffiiaeaoed  from  1235 
to  1240;  that  of  Beaavais  3?as  foanded  in  1225;  bat  ne   œast  c 
oonfess  that  in  the  middle  parts  of  that  édifice  ne   see  noth- 
ing,  that  can  be  earlier  than  1243;  yet  in  1272  that  choir  bs- 
ing  ooBpleted,  siace  œen  were  already  occupied  at  that  epooh 
in  rebailding  the  fallen  vaalts.  Tn  1248  was  oommenoed  the 
construction  of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Sologne;-^  in 
1322  this  choir  was  dedicated.  It  has  been  pretended  that  the 
primitive  projeots  of  the  cathedral  of  Cologne  were  rigoroas- 
ly  followed  in  the  continuation  of  that  vas  édifice;  if  that 
conjecture  be  not  admissible  in  the  exécution  of  taa  architec- 
tural détails,  ne   believs  it  based  on  what  concarns  the  Mène- 
rai arrangeaient» 

Ko\e  1.  p.  ^BT.  See  \\\e  exceWeivt  Sotxce  ot  ^.  ?  eWx  àe  Yer- 
ue\\\\  ox\  \\\e  <3at\veàTo\e'.ôi.e  (3o\ot,xve  \x\  \\\e  i^i\Tvo,\»  Qrc\veo\o|\o- 
uea  ot  H.  D\àrot\-,  seporoteX^  V'^'^^^'^â.  1848,  iL,\.broT\e  orc\vaeo\- 

Hère  is  the  plan  of  that  cathedral  (24).   Tf  ne   compare  this 
plan  jfith  those  of  Amiens  and  Beaavais,  ne  see   bet?feen  those 
three  an  incontestable  degree  of  relationghip;  not  only  of  a 
arrangement  but  of  dimensions,  nearly  the  same.  At  Amiens,  if 
it  be  not  the  chapel  of  the  Virâin  that  forms  an  exception, 
ife  see  the  choir  composed  of  four  parallal  bays  as  at  Colo^ns'  in 
ohurohes  the  side  aisles  are  doubled  before  the  apsidal  chape Is; 
they  appaar  in  the  transepts.  The  most  remarkable  différence 
betîreen  the  tîfo  édifices  consista  in  the  transepts  and  nave. 
The  nave  of  the  cathedral  of  Goloéne  possesses  fojr  siâe  ais- 
les; that  of  tha  cathedral  of  Amiens  possesses  only  t»o.  Ttae 
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thé  ffidth  of  the  sanotaary  ifill  be  inversaly  as  the  total  ïrii- 
th  betifeen  tbe  axes  of  the  outer  piers  of  the  aide  aisles,  f 
from  the  moment  tbat  the  portion  of  the  apaidal  oirole  is  di- 
7ided  iflto  seven  parts. 

Kote   \.    p.    Z2Ti,    ^\    XYz    «co\e    ot    I;  1000,    \\\ce   a\\    ot>\er    \>\ona 
co*\o\tveà    Vt\   t)R\,8    ftTt\c\.e. 

)(o\e   2.    p.    235.    tXve   oexv\ro\    tvdAse   bet«>eeT\    axes    ©t    pVera    ot 
fim\ex\8    Va    ^T.^   t^«^,    o^^   BeauxaaVa    \«   51.2   f^  • 

ïn  the  apse  of  the  oathedral  of  nhartres  (Fig.  12),  w&   hâve 
seen  that  tue  chapels  are  badly  plaoed;  the  tlyinii   battreases 
are  oot  looated  on  the  prolonjJatioD  of  the  line  of  the  horiz- 
ontal projection  of  the  radiatin^  arohes  of  the  sanotaary,  th 
that  one  also  finds  there  the  «eBaiiàiof  hésitation  and  exper- 
iments.  Nothing  like  this  at  Amiens  and  Beanvais;  the  position 
of  the  fiyin^  battresses  resting  against  the  piers  bet^reen  t 
tua  radiatin^  chapels  is  perfeotly  indioated  bj   tùe  prolongat- 
ion of  the  radii  directed  to  the  centre  of  the  apse.  At  Amie- 
ns and  Beaavais  is  foand  no  irreéalarity  ia  the  plaoin^  of  the 
apsidal  consbruotion. 

Tne  arohiteot  of  the  cathedral  of  beaavais  desired  to  sarp- 
ass  the  iffork  of  the  saocessors  of  Robert  of  [jazarches.  Not  on 
only  (Pig.  22)  did  ha  attempt  to  éive  éreater  width  to  the  s 
sanotiiary  of  his  oharch,  but  he  had  thoaght  himseif  able  to 
éive  also  a  éreater  openiué  to  the  arches  parallel  to  the  ch- 
oir by  ereotiné  only  titrée  bays  instead  of  four  between  the 
apse  and  the  crossin^.  At  the  anéle  of  the  transepts  ne  cert- 
ainly  had  projeoted  four  towers,  exclusive  of  the  central  tow- 
sr,  whicn  was  built.  His  apsidal  chapels,  smaller  and  louer  t 
than  those  of  Amiens,  allowed  a  triforium  to  extend  around  b 
between  their  vaalts  and  those  of  the  side  aisles  aad  with 
Windows  above.-"-  Tn  élévation  he  éave  î^reater  height  ta  his 
central  construction  and  especially  éreater  liéhtnesa.  His  e 
efforts  sfere  not  cro»ned  by  success:  the  construction  of  the 
choir  ïï&s   soarcaly  completed  with  the  four  piers  of  the  cros- 
sine  and  the  central  tower,  »hen  this  construction,  too  li^ht 
and  whose  exécution  was  also  ne^leoted,  partly  fell.  At  the  e 
end  of  the  1^  th  oentury,  piers  must  be  inserted  between  the 
piera  of  the  three  bays  of  tne  cûoir  (Pi6,  22)  at  A,  P,  C. 
(Art,  Construction). 
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Ail  tais  ôrand  entirsty  of  coastraction  is  admirably  plaoed, 
regalap  and  solid;  the  variations  in  the  openings  of  tiie  oha- 
pels  avepa^e  1.2  to  1.6  incûes  at  most.  It  is  évident  tùat  t 
the  horizontal  projections  of  the  arohes  of  the  vaalts  deter- 
mined  the  arrangement  of  the  plan.  (Arts.-  Chapelle,  Construct- 
ion, Pilier,  Travée,  7oate,  ses  for  détails  of  those  parts  of 
tûa  cathedral  of  Amiens. 

The  cathedral  of  Amiens  vas  not  the  oïly  one  constructed  on 
this  plan  in  that  part  of  pranôe  from  1220  to  126o.  At  Beauv- 
ais  in  122^  i*ere  laid  the  foandations  of  as  vaat  a  ohuroh;  but 
the  structure  *as  beéun  in  the  latter  oity  at  the  choir,  aco- 
ordiué  to  the  ordinary  custom,  tàe  plan  of  this  choir  supports 
tha  opinion  hère  ^iven  by  us  on  the  subjeot  of  drairiaê  thèse 
monuments;  thafc  àra^iné  of  the  sanctuary  éave  the  relative  n 
ifiitfl  of  the  side  aisles  and  the  central  nave. 

Tf  *e  examine  the  plan  of  the  cathedral  of  Beanvais  (22), 
^e  ses  that  the  width  of  the  choir  of  tha  oatàedral  of  Beauv- 
ais  iaoludinâ  side  aisles  is  less  than  that  of  the  chçir  of 
the  cathedral  of  Amiens,  yet  the  width  of  the  sanctuary  of 
qeauvais  betwean  axes  of  piers  is  macQ  éreater  than  tnat  of 
Amiens. 2  Prooeedin^  as  »e  hâve  indicated  in  §ié.  21  to  traoe 
tha  radiatins^  parts  of  the  apse,  nhe  centre  bsing  taicen  on 
tha  main  axis  about  3.2  ft.  from  tha  base  line,  as  at  Amiens, 
and  the  axternal  circle  to  be  divided  in  sevsn  eeiaal  parts  b 
beiné  much  smaller,  it  necessarily  resulted  that  (thèse  divi- 
sions furtner  not  bein^  sides  of  reéular  polyâons),  that  the 
radius  passiné  throu^û  the  first  of  thèse  divisions  and  the 
centre  eut  tbe  base  line  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  main 
axis..*!  ffiéure  will  illustrate  what  ??e  wish  to  say;  let  (23) 
the  base  line  be  A  B,  C  D  be  tha  main  axis;  3  the  centre  for 
tracin^  two  oiroular  arcs  A  D  B,  3  P  S.  Tf  ^e   divide  aaoû  cir- 
oular  arc  in  seven  eaual  parts,  the  radius  H  0  dra»n  from  the 
division  point  R  of  the  lar^^er  circle  being  extended  cuts  the 
chord  A  B  at  the  point  K;  while  the  radias  dra^n  from  the  di- 
vision point  L  of  the  smaller  arc  bain^^  prolonéed  cuts  the  s 
same  onord  at  D.  proro  which  one  must  conolude,  that  if  we  fol- 
ios the  method  adoptad  by  tha  arcniteots  of  the  cathedrals  of 
Amiens  and  of  Paauvais  for  draifin^  an  a^se  with  siie  aisles 
and  radiatiné  ohapels,  tnat  the  centre  of  the  apse  t)einc5  tiw.'i 
at  a  constant  listance  from  the  base  Ime  on  the  main  axis, 
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of  Luzarches,  tiie  first  architect.  However  that  may  be,  this 
fact  clearly  indioates  that  tne  drawin^s  were  commenced  at  the 
apse;  the  arrangement  of  the  apae  determined  the  relative  spa- 
oiné  of  the  piers  of  the  nave  and  side  ailles. 

Xote  2.  p»  3.31,  "îVe  ciTc>\\.teot\xre  ot  "t^^e  ops\ào\.  c\vope\B  o^ 

\x\  \)Re  \»\,tvào>B8,  »Y8\em  ot  cox\6\r\xc"t\ox\.  1\\.^  oTcoàe  ot  ^^e  \cws - 
er  5.  c^VopeWe  reprodAices  Wot  ot  t\Ne  cVapeXs  orouivà  "tVxe  c\\o\-r 
ot  i>im\e^a. 

Kote  3.  p.  3?.\.  It  \,s  laeoesp.oTv  \o  vi^.coW    \\>o\.    Wz    na\)e  mbos 
eiaWreX^  erecteà  \a\ven  t\\e  c\\otir  «as  8oaTG«\\i  comiftewceà. 

Tûô  radii  G  0,  B  0  éave  by  fcheir  iatersection  of  tha  little 
arc  3  S  tha  oeatrss  of  the  other  piers  of  the  sanctaary.  As 
for  the  chapels,  those  of  the  oathedral  of  Amiens  présent  fiva 
sidea  of  a  reéalar  ootaéon.  Let  as  see  how  they  »ère  traoed; 
tne  line  N  P  beind  dra^n  as  the  axis  of  the  ohapel,  the  lines 
3  3',   P  P'  ^ere  drawn  parallel  to  that  axis,  The  base  ?  3  of 
the  polyôon  beiné  moved  back  to  clear  tne  pier,  the  line  L  U 
was  dra^n  to  bisect  the  riéht  an^le  P  L  S»  The  anéle  M  L  3  was 
biseoted  by  the  line  L  R.  The  intersection  of  this  line  L  R 
with  the  axis  N  ?  is  tne  centre  T  of  the  t>ctadon«  The  lines 
T  R,  T  M,  T  Z,  T  P'  ôive  the  horizontal  projection  of  four  ar - 
arches  of  the  vault.  Tt  is  the  same  Aritn  the  lines  3  0,  3  K  P, 
3  G,  eto. 

To  draw  the  âîagosal  arches  of  the  side  aisles,  let  T  ba  t 
the  front  of  the  pier  separatiaé  the  cnapels,  the  line  T  I' 
is  divided  into  t-^o  eqaal  parts,  and  takinf?  0  J  as  radius  a 
oirole  is  desoribed.  The  intersection  of  this  circle  with  the 
axes  of  the  chapels  éives  the  centre  of  tne  keystones  of  the 
vaalts.  (Art.  Voûte), 

Dasiriné  to  hâve  a  chapel  on  the  axis  deeper  than  the  six 
others,  tne  distance  H  W  is  taken  on  the  prolongation  of  the 
line  drai^n  from  ths  point  H  parallel  ta  the  main  axis,  tnea 
startiné  from  tbe  point  0,  the  procédure  was  as  we  hâve  indi- 
oated  as  startin/^  froin  the  point  L. 

ffi^,  21  présents  the  trace  of  the  vaalts  aoa  piers  of  the 
ohapels,  as  well  as  the  external  battressee,  that  ara  inscri- 
bed  witûin  a  ^reat  circalar  area  7  3  of  masonry  risin^  aboac 
H. ^  ft.  above  the  externai  soil. 
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Bat  let  us  first  examine  the  plan  of  tais  part  of  the   edifioe.i 
whicb  left  tbe  groand  only  a  little  before  1240,  i.e«,  at  the 
moment  nheu  waa   also  oommenoeà  the  S»  Chapelle  of  tbe  palace 
at  Paris.  ^  One  peoogaizes  a  wise  hand  in  tiie  plan  of  the  oho-  \ 
ir  of  S^otre  ^B.oe   of  Amiens;  there  are  no  more  expérimenta  or 
unoertainties;  henoe  oor  readers  vill  not  feel  bardly  tovard 
as  for  shoifin^  them  the  mode  of  procédure  employed  by  the  th- 
ird  master  of  the  works  of  Aniens,  KeBaalt  of  Gormont  for  tra- 
oiné  the  ^round  story  of  the  plan  of  the  apse.  Let  A  B  be  the 
base  line  of  one  iialf  the  apse  (Pié,  21);  the  distances  A  G, 
G  B  are  those  betifeen  the  axes  of  the  row  of  piers;  let  the 
line  A  X  0e  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  nave.  On  this  axial 
line  the  draftsman  commenced  by  plaoiné  the  centre  0  at  3.2 
ft.  fpom  the  line  A  B;  the  two  oiroles  G  S,  B  D  ^rere  drawn  n 
îfith  the  lines  OC,  0  B  as  radii.  îhe  circalar  arc  of  which 
B  D  is  half,  was  divided  in  seven  equal  parts,  the  radias  ?   0 
prolonéed  m&s   drawn;  this  radias  intersects  the  arc  C  at  the 
point  of  intersection  by  prolongation  of  the  axis  C  C ,  and 
passin^  throaéh  the  centre  0  meets  the  oorrespondin^  point 
at  G-  Hoif  did  tûe  draftsman  obtain  that  resuit?  Was  it  by  tri- 
als or  by  a  ^eometrical  means?  The  siies  3  P  3  H  do  not  beloné 
to  a  polyéoc  dividin^  the  cirole  into  eqaai  parts.  Thera  is  r 
reason  to  bslieve  that  the  primitive  trace  of  tha  apse  deter- 
mined  the  openiné  of  the  principal  nave,  and  that  Renault  of 
Gormont  in  the  arrangement  of  this  apse  only  followed  sfhat 
his  prsdecessors  nad  sketched.^  Tf  the  plan  of  the  apse  had 
not  determined  the  distance  A  G,  chance  could  not  nave  made 
the  intersection  of  the  line  P  0,  prolonâed  to  the  point  cor- 
respondin^  to  G  »ith  the  axis  G  G'  should  fall  on  the  arc  C  P. 
It  is  then  probable  that  the  width  A  B  beiné  éiven,  tûe  cent- 
re 0  was  located  on  the  main  axis;  that  the  ^reat  circalar  a 
arc  B  D  was  traced  and  divided  in  seven  parts,  and  that  the 
prolongation  of  the  radius  P  0  ôave  by  its  intersection  with 
the  line  A  B  tàe,  h»eadtïî  of  the  central  nave.  Then  drawiné  t 
the  arc  C  ^\  the  perpendicular  G  G'  must  necessarily  meet  the 
radius  P  0  at  a  point  K  of  the  circle,  which  became  tne  cent- 
re of  the  second  pier  of  the  apse.  Tt  should  not  be  foréotten 
furtnsr,  that  i5enerally  tne  construction  of  the  cathedrals  ms 
commenced  at  the  choir.  Amiens  forme  an  exception;  bat  ail  fc 
the  dra»inés  àni   tne  layoat  muBt  hâve  been  prépare^  by  '-^oberc 
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One  does  oot  ses  at  the   top  iÉ:-tliaj'aairê  âii*BioÉft£itliat  eoor- 
mous  mass  of  masoary  witû  no  otiiar  parpose  tjban  to  lôad  the 
piers  so  as  to  arrest  the  thrust  of  the  vaalts.  Hère  ail  stab- 
ility  oonsists  in  the  arraageœent  of  the  flyisl  buttresses  a 
and  the  thiokness  of  the  battress  A.  7et  thts  nave  irith  a  he- 
ight  of  139.4  ft.  beneath  the  oroîin  aad  a  «yidth  of  47«9  ft. 
bettieen  axes  of  piers  is  nelther  deformed  nor  inclined»  The 
constriiotion  has  siiffered  no  sensible  altération-  it  is  made 
to  endore  for  centaries  still«  even  if  the  means  of  removal  of 
«rater  bave  not  kept  it  in  good  condition.  At  Amiens  the  ifalls 
hâve  disappeared'  behind  the  openin^.  of  tne  triforium  at  C  ia 
ooly  a  partition  of  stone,  made  still  liéhter  by  disoharginé 
arohes:  ander  the  loîier  Windows  at  D  is  only  a  thin  ifall  li^h- 
tened  by  an  arcade;  above  the  apper  Windows  at  W-   are  only  a 
oornioe  and  a  Cutter,  and  li^ht  enters  everywûere.  The  water 
from  the  éreat  roof  simply  runs  easily  and  by  the  shortest 
roûte  to  the  ohannels  of  the  upper  flyiné  buttresses.  That 
reoeived  by  the  roofs  of  the  side  aisles  is  thrown  by  éargoy- 
les  to  riéht  and  left  of  the  buttresses.  Tt  is  diffioult  to 
see  a  mors  simple  and  economical  construction  in  respect  to 
its  dimensions  and  the  effect  produced  by  it, 

K0\e    1.    p.    331.    It    \.s   ui\àeT«tooà    \\\ot    M^e    ore   apeoViVné.   \vere 
ot    tVie    noivje    oi    \Vve   co\\\eàro\    ot    l^»\.eti»    os    \\    exxBteà   betove 
\\ve   cOT\«\Tuct\.oi\    o^    \\\e   c\^ape\a    ot    t\\e    \i    \,\\   ceTvtwr^.    \\\ot 
aàà^À-fvoiR    ^v\r\\\er    a\,\o>»eà    ox\e    Xo    aee    tVie    exvWre   o\à    arron|ewe- 

In  the  apper  parts  of  the  choir  of  the  oathedral  of  Amiens, 
men  desired  to  puah  the  simple  principle  adopted  for  the  nave 
to  the  last  limits  and  exoeeded  tne  aim.  :«Fhen  the  construction 
of  the  upper  work  of  the  ohoir  was  resumed  after  an  interrup- 
tion of  nearly  twenty  years,  there  had  already  been  adopted 
the  System  of  ^.alleries  in  the  second  story  with  Windows  rec- 
eivinS  èxfternal  liéht,  in  the  church  of  the  abbey  of  ?.  Denis, 
in  the  oathedral  of  Troyes  and  even  that  of  Beauvais.  The  tri- 
forium thus  found  itself  partioipatiné  with  the  great  upper 
Windows, and  prolongea  their  openinés  and  their  rich  décoration 
by  staiaed  sjlass  down  to  the  level  of  the  window  sills  of  tbe 
gâllery.  This  system  was  tco  seductive  iot  bo  be  aiopted  by 
the  architect  of  the  hi^ta  cnoir  of  Amiens. 
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oî   about  36,110  sq.  ft.,  botb  solide  and  voids.^  it  is  iatere- 
sting  to  compare  the  two  transverse  sections  of  the  cathedrals 
of  Rheiais  and  of  Amiens.  The  nave  of  the  oathedral  of  Amiens 
î?as  rapidly  erected  at  a  single  spart  aboat  10  years  before 
that  of  Rheims,  and  présents  a  lighter  and  better  anderstood 
oonstractioQ.  At  Pbeims  not  only  in  plan  and  the  louer  parts 
of  the  édifice  are  still  foand  some  traces  of  Romanesqne  tra- 
ditions, but  in  the  section  of  the  nave  is  a  luxury  in  the  t 
thicJiness  of  the  piers  indioating  a  certain  fear  in  the  00ns- 
traotors.  At  Rheims  (Pig.  14)  the  flying  buttresses  are  placed 
too  hiéhj  for  example,  one  does  not  anderstand  the  fonction 
of  the  second  aroh.  The  triforiam  is  littie  and  meanj  the  tran- 
sverse  arches  are  to  pointed  for  dimi  ishing  the  thrast  of  the 
vaalts,  aad  conseqnently  occapy  boo  much  height;  their  impor- 
tance gives  heaviness  to  the  principal  nave;  it  seems  that  y 
you  are  stifled  by  thèse  vaults  oooupying  an  enormous  area. 
Construction  is  the  préoccupation.  Tn  the  nave  of  Amiens,  on 
the  contrary,  one  breathes  easily;  scarcely  does  he  think  of 
piers  or  of  construction;  one  does  not  see  the  monument,  so 
to  speak;  it  is  a  éreat  réservoir  of  air  aad  light. 

Xote    2, ,    p.    3.2,?.    T\\c   ca\^e(ira\    o^    Co\o|.x\e    zoxi^r?,    ot\    oreo    o^ 
9ô,T3E   80.    t"^»',    "^^«^    cot\\eàTo\    ot    îi\\e\ma    ox\    oveo    o^    7\,ô8'7    »q  . 
tX.\    We   Ga\\xe<irQ\    ot    Bouvèea   oxve    ot    66, "^/vS    sq.    ^\.%    t\\e    cot- 
\vedTro\    ot    ÇorVs,    5<3,202    so^.    t^» 

Although  the  oathedral  of  Rheims  is  a  pointed  édifice,  one 
feels  there  still  the  imprint  of  the  antique  monument;  iwhether 
that  influence  be  due  to  the  dénias  od  Robert  of  Couoy,  or  to 
the  remains  of  Roman  édifices  scattered  over  the  soil  of  "Rhe- 
ims, it  is  no  less  felt.  The  oathedral  of  Amiens  in  plan  and 
structure  is  iblie  pointed  oathedral  in  particnlar.  Bxamininé 
the  section  {Wiû.   20)  one  finds  nowhere  an  excessive  strength.^ 
The  piers  of  the  side  aisles  are  at  least  thinner  by  a  third» 
The  triforiuffi  B  is  tall  and  permits  giviné  the  roofs  of  the  s 
side  aisles  a  strong  inclination.  The  flyiné  buttresses  are 
perfectly  placed  to  abut  the  éreat  vault.  Tne  load  on  the  lon- 
er  piers  is  lessened  by  holloifin^  oat  the  buttresses  attaohed 
to  the  upper  piers;  the  transverse  arches  are  lee^  pointed  ta 
than  those  of  Rheims. 

Kole    \.    ç  .    21^.     Art.     ^Tc\\\.\,eo  tur  e    ïleW^Veuae,     ?l|.    3?^  ,     ot\ 
enWre    per«peo\\.oe    o^    \,\^\^    aectxon. 
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date  from  that  spoch  aaà  later  were  plaoed  on  the  jambs  aad 
piars  oî   the  13  th  oentury.  Tfae  Virgin  decopatiag  the  pier  o 
cannot  be  earlier  thaa  1250î  the  pier  itaelf  iras  then  faced 
inside  to  reçoive  a  flat  décoration,  that  did  not  exist  ori^- 
inallf. 

The  plan  of  the  cathedral  of  Amiens  does  not  indicate  that 
the  first  masters  of  the  irork  had  the  idea  of  ereoting  foar 
tOTrers  at  the  angles  of  tûe  transepts,  as  at  Chartres,  Laon 
and  Rheims;  thas  ne   see  today  the  cathedral  of  Amiens  nearly 
as  oriéinally  oonoeived,  unless  the  two  toîiers  of  the  faoade 
shoald  hâve  had  a  »ider  base  and  a  much  ^reatar  heiéht»  Yet 
one  notes  on  this  plan  tûe  stairjfays  plaoed  at  the  ends  of  t 
tûe  doabla  side  aislas  of  the  choir  and  precediné  the  chapels. 
Thèse  stairways  are  the  last  reflection  of  the  toyfers  plaoed 
at  those  points  in  Norman  churches,  aad  that  as  we  hâve  stated 
are  still  to  be  seen  at  Chartres.  We  f ind  them  again  in  the  c 
oathedrals  of  Beaavais,  Goloéne,  Narbonne,  Limoges,  whioh  are 
ail  daughters  of  the  oathedral  of  Amiens.  On  the  north  side  r 
rise  the  old  buildings  of  the  bishop's  palace,  in  communicat- 
ion with  the  oathedral  by  the  âreat  doorway  of  the  ifestern  é 
^able  lall  and  by  a  little  ioor/?ay  piercsd  bsnsath  the  sili 
of  the  nin^Ofi   of  the  first  bay  of  the  side  aisle.  On  th8  north 
side.of  the  cnoir  jras  plaoed  a  sacristy  with  treasary  above. 
A  oloister  of  the  14  th  centary  /rith  ^alisri-:-  ^?t3rei   from 
tfjj   cliip:!-;  A  an..i  ?,  .^xf.^.n:!:^-]  irre.éularly  around  the  apse,  f 
f.zll^ii.''^   ^ohr-:  vari''':i:-p'^   DTo5.ucz-i   by  ôld  terraces.  At  D  are 
placed  dépendances  and  a  chapel,  the  old  cbapter  hall  dating 
Jttk^ifise  from  the  first  half  of  bhe  14  tn  centary.  This  clois- 
ter  and  the  chapel  were   aesiîînated  as  the   Macabre  oloister  a 
and  chapel,  by  oorrnption  from  Maccabees.  The  ^lazed  arcades 
of  the  oloister,  or  perhaps  the  walls,  «fera  probably  decorated 
formerly  by  paintinés  representing  the  dance  of  daath  (macabre). 

y(o\e    \.    p.    328.    Ot    t\\©se    àependaïvce»,    \\\eve    rewoVxva    todovi  o 
on\,\\    t\\e    c\\ope\    \\\ot    serxae»    a»    a    §reot    «ocrVB\.\^;     xX    \?    àecor- 
cx\eà    \3Vi    o    beouWT^^    âioWerv,    ot    coroeà    >»ood    ^  rom    \Y\e    ex\d    ot    t.'he 
Xk    tV\    cetvturv^.     ^    port    o^    X\\z    c\o\ater    \\08    bee^x    rebvxVW    «Vr^ce 
\ÇAP,     OB    MûeW    o»    \.\\e    \\t\,Ve    buVVdVxxé    pVooeà     ot    '0.     TVve    o\à    re- 
(^o\.T\î>.    \Bere     V x\    ru\T\ï\. 

Hère   (20)    is   the   transverse   section   of   thiE   in:rr?T!.^e   church, 
tne   larf'.est  of   French   cathedrals,    ^îiose   plan    covers    hp    ir^--; 
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ttiôse  to??ôrs,  ha?8  becoose  an^le  buttrasses.  The  most  certain 
proof  of  tbis  modification  applied  to  the  projeot  of  Robert  of 
Duzarches  is  that  the  foundations  exist  ander  the  entire  per- 
iiaetep  of  the  toiieps,  as  they  are  indioated  on  the  plan  preasa- 
ted  hère,  Of  the  primitive  façade  only  remains  the  mallion  a 
and  the  two  jambs  of  the  central  portai,  on  ïrhich  are  sonlpt- 
ured  the  wise  and  foolish  vir^ins,  and  the  enoloaure  of  the 
^reat  rose  ifindosf  pieroed  beneath  tûe  principal  vault.  The  t 
tnree  porches,  otherifise  so  remarkable,  the  pinnacles  sormoian- 
tin^  theoa,  the  open  éallerj  and  the  ôallery  of  the  kings,  date 
from  aboat  1240,  as  »?ell  as  in  the  lo^er  story  of  the  toiters. 
As  for  the  appsr  parts  of  thèse  towers  aad  the  gallery  betsfeen 
tffo,  thèse  are  structures  sucoessively  erected  durin^  the  14 
th  century.  Tt  ?ras  also  dariné  tne  14  th  oentary,  that  srere 
clossd  the  apper  parts  of  the  éablas  of  the  two  transepts,  ^ 
?rhicb  had  probably  ramained  anfinished,  and  that  î^ere  srere 
oonstracted  chapels  between  the  butîresses  of  the  na?e,  an  ad- 
dition iojarioas  to  the  préservation  of  the  édifice,  and  that 
destroyed  the  unity  and  the  érandear  of  that  admirable  nave. 
Tîie"14  th   century  also  na3  exaoatai  tfae  apper  balustraJes  of 
the  ohoir  and  tha  nave,  Tûe  balustrades  of  the  chapels  and  i 
ths  tracary  of  the  t^o  /western  and  soathern  rose  ^indo^s,  tne 
strenéthenind  of  ths  nortnern  rose  ^indof  fiera   andertaken  at 
the  beéinnia^  of  the  l6  tn  century,  The  central  spire  in  stana 
and  oarpentry  placed  on  the  four  piers  of  the  crossiné  about 
1240  and  ander  the  episcopate  of  Arnaiilt,  naa   destroyed  by  li - 
jghtniné  on  July  15.  1527»  Tt  was  feared  for  an  instant,  that 
this  disaster  woald  extend  to  the  entire  cathedral;  happily 
the  proéress  of  the  fire  ifas  quickly  arrested,  thanks  to  the 
dévotion  of  the  innabitants  of  Amiens. 

In  1529  iras  rebailt  the  présent  spire  in  oarpentry  oovared 
ffith  lead  by  t.wo  °ioard  oarpenters,  Louis  Gordon  and  -imon  1^. 
Taneau.  (Art.  Flèche). 

We  faave  statei  that  Robert  of  Luzarches  could  see  not  only 
the  founiations  of  his  oathedral,  but  also  soaie  yards  of  the 
éable  /^all  of  the  south  transept  rlsa  above  the  éround.  Tndeei 
the  portai  piercedi  at  the  base  of  that  ^able,  callel  portai 
of  th3  éllisd  Yiréin,  présents  aroiaitsctural  détails  olài-^r  t 
than  ail  tnoae  of  the  other  parla  of  the  eJifice:  yet  this  d 
partal  fss  rebuilt  «haut  1?S0.'  th--  t^iiipanam  ani  the  vojssoird 
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the  completion  of  ths  ohoir.  Tt  is  certain  that  tne  triforiam 
of  tûe  apse,  and  conseqaently  ail  the  apper  worjr^sfas  oommenoed 
oaly  after  tbis  fire,  for  on  the  atones  oalolned  in  1253  are 
set  tus  firat  perfeotly  aninjured  courses  of  this  triforiam. 
The  eaocassors  of  Arnoiilt,  Gérard  or  Svpard  de  Coachy  (for 
Coaoy)  and  Aleaume  de  Neailly,  oould  oaly  oollect  the  funds 
neoegaary  for  oontinuin^  the  »ork«  At  Amiens,  as  ^very»here 
ôlsa,  the  people  showed  less  enthasiasm  for  sesing  oompleted 
the  monument  of  tfie  oity;  it  took  a  very  long  time  to  gather 
the  ôifts  necessary  for  the  oompletion  of  the  oûoir,  and  thè- 
se éifts  ware  not  suffioiently  abundant  to  permit  the  display 
in  tnis  structure  of  ths  grandeur  and  luxury  found  in  the  nave 

ani  the  apsidal  chapels.  Tn  1269  that  bishop  had  placed  the 

2 
stained  élass  in  tna  hiéh  Windows  of  the  onoir,   and  his  suc- 

oessor,  ;Yilliairi  de  Maçon,  in  1223  |Dut  the  last  touches  to  tbe 
vaults  and  the  apper  parts  of  the  chevet.  Tn  oonstruoting  the 
nave  from  1220  to  1223,  it  i<ras  desired  first  of  ail  to  close 
tûe  nave,  and  no  attention  »as  paid  to  the  façade,  left  incom- 
plète. The  central  portai  alone  haa  bsen  pisrced  ai   r.ne  base 
of  tna  gable,  and  the  upper  ros3  ^indoi»  »ii3  opened.  Tt  ifas  on- 
iy  in  123s,  tfaat  a  nen   impulse  ftSkS   ç^iven  lo  tft=  works  by  bisn- 
op  Arnoult,  that  men  tnougnt  of  finishing  the  western  façade. 
But  probably  already  ;Tas  ascsrGainsd  the  exhaustiDn  of  the  r 
resources,  so  abundant  in  the  reiéh  of  Philip  August,  an3  the 
primitive  pro.iects  were  restrictei.  ^ixamination  of  tne  édifice 
oan  leave  no  doubt  in  that  respect. 

Kote  \,    p.  32,0  ►  lO\d  ?rexvc\\  -text"^  .  Aicvt\Q\i\,\eT  de  \o  \3\,\,\e  à*» 

f^mVena,  fsdr\ax\  de  \o  )*OT\\r\e.  C^oxv.  1627. 

Kote  2.  p.  Z2'b ,  î\ve  Vuaor  VpWoxx  a\o\\x\|  \,\\\,3  toc.\  s\\,\\,  ex- 

xa\s  oxv  t\\e  upper  s\o\.xved  f\o»8  M!\x\ào\B  8\t\xa\.eà  \tv  t\ve  oxÀs 

By  cagting  the  eyes  on  the  plan  (Fi^.  19)  ffQ   see  a   Une  î  ? 
draïîn  parallel  to  the  âable  ^all  of  ths  portai;  this  is  ths 
limit  of  the  removal  of  ths  oid  façade,  pro.lectiné  from  »hich 
has  been  placed  tûe  existiné  portai.  o,rom  that  modification  of 
tha  primitive  projact,  it  résulta  Lhat  the  two  towers  G  H  are 
reotan^ular,  instead  of  beiné  built  on  a  saaare  plan  like  ail 
tO/vera  of  cathédrale  of  that  epoca,  Jiita   less  daptn  tnan  /?idtn; 
thasa  are  only  half  ta-fcrs  m  thsir  enr,ire  oeif^hi,  ani  tne  1.^0 
battreasas,  tnat  snoulvi  be  founJ  .'ic  tne  siis  m  tne  miiJie  jf 
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:v?3a  !no.si  iimit  ï^aernssives   to  rebaiiiiaé  tue  oarpeatiry,  tùe  ap- 
par  éaileries,  tne  éables,  to  rapairin.ô  tne  to^ars  of  the  por- 
tais, and  to  removiné  the  foar  towars  of  the  tpaasepts  âonn 
to  tna  Isvel  of  the  base  of  the  éreat  roof.  In  that  state  we 
find  thia  monameat  today,  so  splsndid  still  in  spite  of  the 
iEiitilatioas  it  has  saffered. 

Kote  \,    p.  323.  3eo.w  ox\d  tlew^  Le|o\x. 

Xot,e  2.  V.  323.  i>kT\Que^c\,\ . 

Tûe  oâthedrai  of  Amiens  was  de3?astated  by  fire  and  Norœan 
invâsioas  in  3^0,    1019  and  1107,  aad  it  n^s   eatirely  destroy- 
3d  by  a  fire  in  1213.  Tq  1220  ffvrard  de  g'oailloy,  45  th  biah- 
op  of  Amieos,  caased  the  layiné  of  the  foandatioas  of  tûe  prs- 
senz   cathedral.  Tûe  master  of  the  jîorks  i^âs  Robert  of  Lazarc- 
as3.  The  Pioard  bishop  Boagât  his  architeot  in  lis-de-Prance, 
Tne  ne^r  straotare  waa  ooaiiDsnced  at  the  navs;  probably  tûe  re- 
mains of  tûe   oid  ohoir  îfere  temporarily  retained  in  order  not 
to  interrapt  the  ;forship.  In  123  biahop  Svrard  died;  the  foun- 
dations  îrere  finished  under  the  nave,  and  probably  the  south 
transept  éable  »all  had  risen  sooje  yards  above  groand.  Qnder 
tûe  episoopate  of  the  saccessor  of  bisaop  ^'vrara,  3eoffpey  a* 
M,    we   363  tûe  /rorks  already  entrusted  to  a  sscDod  archetect, 
Thomas  of  Cormont.  Pobert  of  Lazarches  oould  oaly  leave  the  d 
plans  of  toe  édifice  ha  had  fouaded.  The  second  master  of  the 
work  erected  the  structure  of  the  nave  ap  to  tne  spriaéint?  of 
the  éreat  vaalts;  »e  then  corne  to  the  year  1223.  His  son,  Pe- 
naalt  of  Cormont,  oontinaed  tûe  w3rk  and  passes  for  naving  c 
compieted  it  in  1233,  ^aicû  is  soaroely  admissible,  if  we  ob- 
serve tne  profoand  différences  of  style,  tnat  axist  betî^een 
the  .^round  story  and  tne  upper  parts  of  the  cûoir.  Tn  1237 
bishop  Gaoffrey  died;  his  sacoessor  Arnoalt  compieted  tne  va- 
alts  of  the  nave  and  caiised  T.be  érection  on  tne  centrai  part 
of  tne  oros3iné,  of  a   stone  tower  surmoanted  by  a  spire  of 
^ood  and  lead.  It  *as  also  probably  this  bishop,  «ho  caased 
tne  érection  of  the  chapels  of  the  choir.   In  1243  bishop  Ar- 
noalt had  puanei  tûe  -^orkg  with  sach  activity,  that  the  fonds 
-fera  exhausted;  it  was  necessary  to  suspeni  tne  CDnatraction 
and  Goilect  ne»  sums.  Tn  1253  a  firs  consamad  the  carpentry 
3f  tne  apsidai  chapels,  still  perfectly  visible  toiay  are  tne 
traces  of  this  iisaster  above  tne  vaaits  of  tnese  cnapels.  Hn 
înia  misforxana  mast  also  navs  contributej  t)  th-3  leLiy  m  t 
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Rneims  i3  ooe  of  the  lEOst  splenàid  oonoeptioûs  of  the  13  th 
oentary;  it  further  haa  the  advantage  of  bein^  tûe  only  one. 
Notre  Dame  of  Paris  is  still  a  faoade  of  the  epooh  of  trans- 
ition. Tt  is  the  same  at  Laon.  We  cannot  reéard  thèse  portais 
as  beloagia^  to  the  pare  poiited  style.  Affliens  has  only   a  tr- 
unoated  and  unfinished  faoade  on  ?rhich  are  superposed  the  dif- 
férent epoohB. 

Chartres  is  only  a  collection  of  fragments..  Bourges  and  Ro- 
uen are  mixtarss  of  the  styles  of  three  or  foar  centuries.  T 
The  façades  of  Bayeux,  no'i'taQoes,  Soissons,  Noyon,  Sens  and 
3eez  remained  unfinished,  hâve  been  denatured,  or  présent  a 
mass  of  constructions  vithout  entirety  and  suooessively  ereo- 
ed  without  a  decided  projeot.  The  principal  façade  of  Notre 
Dame  of  Pheims,  in  spite  of  that  exoess  of  richness,  then  has 
for  us  the  advantaée  of  givinè  us  a  frank  conception  in  the 
pointed  style,  and  from  that  point  of  view  it  merits  the  ent- 
ire  attention  of  architects.  Tts  iconography  is  complète,  and 
that  in  faot  alona  is  of  great  importance.  Sut  ne   shall  retu- 
rn  to  that  part  of  the  décoration  of  oathedrals. 

•Po  dive  an  idea  of  »hat  should  be  the  oathedral  of  the  13 
th  oentury,  complète  and  finished  as  it  nad  been  conceived, 
ïfe  éive  nere  (13)  a  perspective  of  an  édifice  of  tnat  epoch 
exôcuted  after  tne  type  adopted  at  Rneims.  Neglecting  the  dé- 
tails, to  which  ife  attach  no  importance  hère,  it  may  be  admit- 
ted  that  the  monument  projected  by  Robert  of  Coucy  must  prés- 
ent this  entirety,  excepting  that  the  western  spires  were  ne- 
ver  completed,  and  the  central  and  transept  spires  wers  of  w 

lood  and  lead.  On  July  24,  1481,  plumbers  »hose  names  hâve  r 

1 
remained  to  us,   set  fire  to  the  roof  by  ne^^liéence.  The  fire 

consumed  ail  the  carpentry.  There  was  around  the  édifice  such 
a  déluge  of  lead,  that  one  could  not  approach  to  briné  aid. 
The  dévotion  of  the  citizens  could  not  œaster  tbe  scour^e,  a 
and  it  uas  a  real  disaster,  not  only  in  the  province  but  in 
ail  Prance.  Louis  XI  received  very  badly  the  news  of  this  mis- 
fortune,  brought  to  him  at  Plessis-les-Tours;  there  was  a  qu- 
estion  of  replaoiog  the  ohapter  by  monks.   Wnatever  sacrifices 
were  imposed  on  the  ohapter  and  the  archbishop,  and  the  royal 
âifts  that  were  considérable,  none  oould  think  of  restoriné 
tbe  monuHieat  to  its  condition  before  the  fire.  The  sap  that 
floweci  In  tnia  P.reat  body  in  tba  1^  th  cantury  ^as  exhaugte:!. 
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was  OQly  in  1240  tùat  vere   oontinaed  the  opper  parts  of  the  c 
choir»  that  ifere  commenoed  tbe  first  bays  of  the  nave  aod  t&e 
faoade.  That  was  only  coœpleted  aboat  the  beginolDg  of  the  14 
th  oentary«  exoept  the  two  spires  of  the  two  «estern  toners; 
Bien  still  worked  oq  it  during  the  15  th  ceatury,  but  followed 
the  arrangement  aod  détails  of  the  13  th  and  14  th  centuries. 
A  cloister  arose  at  the  north  of  the  nave  and  the  transept; 
and  it  w&s   probably  to  éive  entrance  to  this  cloister,  that 
*as  opened  the  doorway  in  the  bay  of  the  right  of  the  north 
gable  wall,  a  doorifay  just  mentioned,  Two  other  public  door- 
ways  ^ere  opened  in  the  two  other  bays  of  the  gable  wall  abo- 
ut  the  middl6  of  the  13  th  oentury,  and  richly  d^^orated  by 
voussoirs,  reliefs  and  statues.-^  Two  towers  rise  on  the  west- 
ern faoade;  four  to^ers  sariEOuat  the  four  angles  of  the  tran- 
septs, and  a  little  central  tower  stands  at  the  centre  of  the 
édifice  on  tne  four  piers  of  the  crossiné^  A  spire  of  lead 
oovered  the  king|)OBt  of  the  hip  roof  07er  tne  sanotuary»  The 
âable  ^all  of  the  south  transept  oext  the  side  of  the  arch- 
bishop's  palace  ifas  never  pieroed  by  great  portais.  One  came 
froni  the  palace  b£   the  archbisnop  to  the  choir  by  secondary 
doorways  pierced  in  the  substructure  of  tnis  éable  wall.  ( 
(See  plan).  During  the  14  th  aoi  IS  tn  centuries  small  chapels 
were  built  at  the  noÈth  side  between  tùe  buttresses  of  the  n 
nave  and  in  the  interval  left  by  the  cloister;  but  thèse  lit- 
tle chapels,  that  do  not  extent  above  the  sills  of  the  findows, 
nowise  interfère  i^ith  the  internai  arranéement  of  tne  navej 
they  only  open  into  the  side  aisle  by  litcle  doorways. 

If  the  pro.lects  of  Robert  of  Coucy  nere   modified,  this  «ras 
especially  in  the  construction  of  tùe  «estern  façade,  îfhioh 
présents  ail  the  oharacteristics  of  the  ricbest  architecture 
of  the  second  balf  of  the  13  tû  ceotury.  As  for  the  décorati- 
on, it  is  still  connected  nith   tne  latéral  façades  by  tcose 
admirable  oronninés  of  the  buttresses  in  ^hicii  are  piaced  co- 
lossal statues,  put  the  maltiplicity  of  tne  détails  injures  t 
the  entirety;  this  façade  bas  not  the  Iran^ear  of  tne  latéral 
facides,  hojvever  bsaatiful  it  may  be.  The  architacture  of  tha 
principal  portai  encroucbss  on  the  bass  of  the  int3rrn.35iate 
buttresses,  which  vexes  the  aye;  plain  ani  auiet  parts  arc;  a 
absent.  Yet  as  il    is,  the  -western  facaJe  of  tne  cain-adral  of 
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of  the  transition;  while  the  winâons  of  tûe  ohapels  of  the  o 
ohoir  are  already  provided  with  traoery,  wliose  fornas,  partie- 
aiar  arrangement  and  jointing  are  identioally  sinilar  to  the 
traoery  of  the  side  aisles  of  the  nave  of  the  cathedra!  oi   Am- 
iens, whioh  dates  from  abont  1230.  Robert  of  Coacy  coald  pro- 
perly  amend  certain  détails  of  his  project,  at  the  saœe  tiiue 
»hen  he  adopted  the  polygonal  exterior  for  thèse  ohapels  abo- 
ve  the  oiroalar  foroi  of  their  snbstraotare.  Hoifever  that  may 
be,  the  œaster  of  the  work  in  dying  or  abandoning  the  oonstr- 
actioa  to  yoanger  srehiteots,  perhape  after  an  interruption 
of  several  years»  left  projeots  that  his  suooessors  approxiœ- 
ated  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  spite  of  the  rédactions  ne   hâve 
DDentioned.  Tt  is  this  that  éives  this  édifice  suob  a  remarka- 
ble  oharacter  of  anity,  althonén  a  century  lay  hâve  been  req- 
aired  to  oarry  the  >Tork  to  the  hiéh  vaalts,  At  Rheiœs  more  t 
tûan  elsewhere  «ras  respected  the  conception  of  the  first  mas- 
ter  of  tbe  works.  Thus  when  one  wisûes  to  form  an  idea  of  ifhat 
DDust  be  a  cathedral  conoeived  by  the  architeot  at  the  beginn- 
ing  of  the  13  th  century,  the  most  beaatiful  epoch  of  pointed 
art,  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  Rheims.  And  yet  this  great  mon- 
ament  has  suffered  important  modifications;  and  as  we  see  it 
today,  how  far  it  is  from  the  projects  of  Robert  of  Couoy,  a 
and  even  frooD  what  it  was  before  the  fire  at  the  eni  oî   tne 
15  th  century» 

Kote   1.    p.    2.21.    It    \8    vjkHàeratooà    X\\.i^X   ^or    tYve    uorWv    éo\5\e 

The  plan  of  the  cathedral  of  Rheims  is  simple  (Pig.  13); 
the  radiating  ohapels  of  the  choir  are  »ide  and  deep;  the  nave 
is  lon^  and  ifithout  ohapels^  T|ie  sections  and  élévations  of 
the  latéral  parts  of  the  édifice  correspond  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  plan,  the  buttresses  and  flying  bottresses  are  admira- 
ble in  conception  and  grandeur;  the  piers  are  thick,  and  the 
upper  iffindows  are  deeply  enclosed,  This  édifice  has  ail  tne  f 
force  of  the  cathedral  of  Chartres  without  its  heaviness;  ftn- 
ally  it  combines  the  true  conditions  of  beaaty  in  the  arts, 
power  and  ôrace;  it  is  further  constructed  of  beautifal  mate- 
pials  jfisely  jointed,  and  ooe  finds  ia  ail  its  parts  a  care 
and  researoh  very   rare  at  tbat  epoch,  i^nen  œen  built  with  ér- 
eat  rapidity  aod  frequently  witû  insufficieni  resoarceB.  It 
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between  the  buttresses;  this  doorway  with  painted  soulptares 
eiidently  dates  from  tbe  primary  constraotion  oommeDoed  by 
Robert  of  Coaoy,  and  reliefs  ooald  also  be  atitribated  to  the 
soûool  of  aoalptors  of  tiie  eod  of  the  12  th  oentary.  The  louer 
parts  of  the  gable  ifall  of  the  soath  trapsept,  that  irere  not 
modified  by  opening  the  portais,  affect  a  severity  of  style 
in  QothlDg  inferior  to  the  losrer  structure  of  the  façade  of 
Notre  Dame  of  Paris,  ginally,  everythiné  ÎQ  the  ground  story 
of  the  oathedral  of  Pheims,  from  the  choir  for  half  the  nave 
dénotes  the  work  of  the  artist  belonginé  to  the  lay  school  of 
architeots  ori^inatiné  at  the  end  of  the  12  th  oentury,  Above 
the  pointed  style  bas  taken  its  entire  developœent,  bat  the 
transition  between  the  architectural  characters  of  both  is 
skilfully  mana^ed.  ?re  do  not  knoif  in  î?hat  year  Robert  of  Goocy 
oeased  to  «lork  on  the  oathedral J  yet  in  building  fle  probably 
modified  some  détails  of  his  original  project.  That  architect 
was  flot  in  his  first  attenapt,  ;fhen  he  began  the  work  in  1212, 
and  perhaps  he  ^as  already  at  a  qaite  advanced  a^e;  yet  (and 
the  Ilotes  of  7ilars  of  Honnecourt  are  there  to  provs  it)  he 
soûght  withoat  oeasing,  like  ail  his  oontemporaries,  improve- 
ments  in  the  art  left  by  the  12  th  oentary;  he  coald  not  ign- 
ore what  sras  attempted  around  hina;  thas  he  sfas  broaght  to  ter- 
minate  the  ohapels  of  the  choir  by  polygonal  exteriors,  when 
conamenced  on  a  oircalar  plan  like  those  of  the  cathedral  of 
Noyon»  The  ornaments  of  the  cornice  of  those  chapels,  the  st- 
eps  Bientioned  by  Vilara,  the  style  of  the  anéels  surmoanting 
the  little  buttresses,  oan  leave  no  doubt  that  they  were  coi»- 
posed  by  Robert  of  Couoy  froai  1220  to  1230.  Several  years  ?rere 
required  to  lay  the  foundations  of  that  édifice  oommenced  ac- 
cording  to  suoh  a  strong  project,  the  more  so  as  the  ground 
on  jrhich  rests  the  cathedral  of  Rheims  is  not  homogeneous.and 
beoomes  good  only  at  a  #epth  of  ssveral  yards  below  the  pave- 
ment. (13  to  23  ft.,  acoordiné  to  excavations  made  around  it). 
Tt  is  then  not  surprisiné  that  thèse  enormous  structures,  wh- 
atever  the  activity  devoted  to  their  exécution,  îrere  not  carr- 
ied  above  the  lo»er  vaults  in  1230,  i.e. ,  13  years  after  their 
coœmenoement.  At  first  siéht,  tûe  ground  story  of  the  ^able 
walls  of  the  tno   transepts  ^   appear  older  than  tbe  ohapels  of 
the  choir;  the  lo»  Windows  are  without  traoery  and  are  enclo- 
sed  by  moaldin^s  and  ornaments,  tnst  recail  tne  arcbiteoture 
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moàifioation  of  the  projeots.  Tùe  «rash  of  the  moalding  opoirÉL- 
Qg  tue  oornîoe  passing  at  the   level  of  tbe  siâe  aisles  before 
the   battresses  of  the  transepts  and  ohoir  bas  llttle  horizoot- 
al  resta  spaoed  1.^  to  l6  ft,  tbat  fors  battlemeots,  and  tbat 
Vilara  of  Hoonecourt,  oontemporapy  and  friend  of  Robert  of  C 
woaoy  calls  in  bis  carioas  Notes  steps  reserved  on  tbe  wasb 
of  the  mouldings  ^0  alloîf  tbe  workmen  to  pass  aroand  tbe  bat- 
tresses  on  the  oatside^CPig.  l6).  Tbat  Is  very  ingénions  and 
?fell  iatended,  sinoe  the  îiash  of  the  moaldings  jrithout  that 
aid  ifoald  not  allô»  passage  before  the  buttress  at  ail  heights. 
No»  thèse  steps  mentioned  by  Vilars  exist  only  on  the  mouldi- 
ngs  croîfniné  the  éround  story.  Yet  Robert  of  Goacy,  if  he  faad 
oontinued  the  îfork,  ifould  hâve  reserved  for  a  stronger  reason 
similar  passages  ia  the  apper  parts  of  the  édifice;  but  the 
surfaces  risinâ  above  thèse  mouldiaés  with  steps,  instead  of 
being  flash  with  the  upper  bed  of  the  moalding,  as  indlfeatld'^ 
in  ?iè.    17,  are  beiow  it  as  shown  in  ?ig.  17  bis.  Thas  then 
the  step  became  aseless,  sinca  Dshind  theai  remained  a  horiz- 
oatal  part  zlloffin^   passi^^;  theo   if  Robert  of  Coacy  nad  des- 
irea.  fti 3  DattieienSs  to  recède  so  abruptlyin  the  seconà  story, 
hs  ivoald  not  hâve  reservei  steps  on  the  crown  tnouldiné;  aud 
since  ne  did  réserve  them,  tûis  -^as  because  ne  inteaded  to 
give  to  his  ^reat  parts  the  support  of  a  projection,  and  con- 
sequently  a  strengtn  greaxer  than  chat  ieft  after  the  abandon- 
iné  of  the  first  projects.  There  is  thus  reason  to  believs  t 
that  Robert  of  Coucy  erecxed  the  catnedrai  of  Rneims  as  far 
as  the  height  of  the  cornices  of  tne  chapels  of  the  choir  and 
side  aisles,  exoept  the  foar  first  baps  of  the  nave,  fhich  he 
did  not  oommence;  that  after  hini  the  construction  was  oontin- 
ued with  changes  froni  the  primitive  projeots  to  reduce  expen- 
ses!  that  this  necessity  of  completiné  the  édifice  at  leaa  c 
cost  was  the  resuit  of  a  decrease  in  gifts  made  by  the  people. 
The  ornamentation  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  choir  and  transep- 
ts of  the  cathedral  of  Pheims,  up  to  and  including  the  cornice 
of  the  radiatinf?  chapels,  still  bears  the  stamp  of  tùe  sculp- 
ture of  the  end  of  the  12  th  oeatury;  while  immediately  above 
the  level  of  the  cornice  of  thèse  obapels  appears  an  ornamen- 
tation ifith  ail  the  oharftoters  of  that  of  tne  middle  of  the  1  3 
th  oentury.  Tn  tne  rignt  bay  of  the  éable  of  the  oorth  trans- 
ept is  pisroed  a  doorway  now  openin^  mto  tne  little  sac^lst^^ 
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ïDoàifioation  of  tfae  ppojeots.  Tûe  «rash  of  the  moalding  oro»ii- 
Qg  tue  ooraioe  passing  at  the   level  of  the   side  aisles  before 
%he   battresses  of  tbe  transepts  and  otaoir  bas  llttle  horizont- 
al resta  spaoed  1.^  to  l6  ft,  tbat  form  battlemeots,  and  tbat 
Vilars  of  Honnecourt,  oontemporary  and  friend  of  Robert  of  C 
Coiioy  oalls  in  bis  carioias  Notes  steps  reserved  on  tbe  «lasb 
of  tbe  moaldiogs  ^ù   aIlo?r  tbe  workman  to  pass  aroand  tbe  bat- 
tresses  on  tbe  oatside.Cffig.  l6).  Tbat  is  very  ingénions  and 
?rell  intended,  sinoe  tbe  wash  of  tbe  monldings  witbout  tbat 
aid  ifould  not  allow  passage  before  tbe  battress  at  ail  beigbts. 
Now  tnese  steps  mentioned  by  Vilars  exist  only  on  tbe  mouldi- 
ogs  croîfniné  tbe  éround  story.  Yet  Robert  of  Soacy,  if  be  bad 
oontinued  tbe  nork,    would  bave  reserved  for  a  stronger  reason 
similar  passages  in  tbe  upper  parts  of  tbe  édifice;  but  tbe 
surfaces  risinô  above  tbese  mouldia^s  witb  steps,  instead  of 
being  flusb  witb  tbe  upper  bed  of  tbe  moulding,  as  indffeaflâ'' 
in  Fig.  17,  are  beloîf  it  as  sbown  in  ?ig.  17  bis.  Tbas  tben 
tbe  step  bscame  useless,  since  Dsbind  tbeiB  remained  a  horiz- 
oatal  part  allo^in^  pa.-gsi.^^;  tben  if  Robert  of  Coaoy  nad  des- 
irea-  ni  3  Dattlair.eQts  to  recède  so  abruptlyin  the  second  story, 
b8  570uld  not  hâve  réserve^  steps  on  tbe  orown  mouidiné;  aud 
since  ùe   did  réserve  them,  tûis  was  because  fie  inteaded  to 
give  to  bis  éreat  parts  tbe  sapport  of  a  projection,  and  con- 
seqnently  a  strenétft  éreaiier  tban  tnat  ieft  after  tbe  abandon- 
iné  of  tbe  first  projects.  Tbere  is  tbus  reason  to  believe  t 
tbat  Robert  of  Coucy  erected  tbe  oatûedrai  of  Rneims  as  far 
as  tbe  beigbt  of  tbe  cornices  of  tne  cnapels  of  tbe  cboir  and 
side  aisles,  exoept  tbe  four  first  baps  of  tbe  nave,  ffhicb  be 
did  not  commence;  tbat  after  bim  tbe  construction  was  oontin- 
ued witb  changes  from  the  primitive  projeots  to  rednce  expen- 
ses!  tbat  tbis  necessity  of  completing  tbe  édifice  at  legs  c 
cost  îias  the  resalt  of  a  deorease  in  gifts  made  by  tbe  people. 
The  ornamentation  of  tbe  lower  parts  of  tbe  cboir  and  transep- 
ts of  the  cathedral  of  Pheims,  up  to  and  including  fcbe  cornice 
of  the  radiatiné  cbapels,  still  bears  the  stamp  of  the  sculp- 
ture of  tbe  end  of  tbe  12  tb  oentury;  ifhile  immediately  above 
the  level  of  tbe  cornice  of  thèse  cbapels  appears  an  ornamen- 
tation »ith  ail  the  charaoters  of  tbat  of  tne  middie  of  the  13 
xh  oentury»  Tn  tne  rigût  bay  of  the  ^able  of  tbe  north  trans- 
ept is  pisroed  a  doorway  no»  openin^  mto  tne  littie  sacnaty 
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His  doabts  nere   too  wall  founded.  Yet  the   projeot  of  Robert 
iras  papidly  exeoated  ap  to  tbe  height  of  tbe  vaalts  of  the  s 
side  aisles,  from  tbe  oboir  to  aboat  balf  tbe  nave. 

Ile   présent  (13)  tbe  plan  of  tbe  oatbedral  of  Rbeias. 

Tf  »e  compare  tbis  plan  witb  tboae  of  Notre  Daœe  of  Paris, 
of  âificsoatbedrals  of  Bouriges,  Noyon,  Laon  and  Obartres,  we  s 
sball  be  straok  by  tbe  relative  tbiokness  of  tbe  oonstruotion 
formlng  tbe  exterior  of  tbe  edifioe.  Tbat  is  beoaose  Robert 
of  couoy  belon^ed  to  tbe  sobool  of  strong  oonstractors,  tbat 
tbis  scbcol  fas  trained  in  a  oountry  in  ifbioh  atone  is  abond- 
ant; and  still  more  tbat  Robert  ûad  oonoeived  an  édifice  att- 
aininé  oolossal  àinienaions.  Tûe  structure  bad  aoaroely  reacb- 
ed  tbe  neigbt  of  tûe  lo»  naves,  fben  it  was  necessary  to  ren- 
ouBoe  tbe  ekeoiition  in  ail  tbeir  entirety,  of  tbe  projeots  at 
Robert,  and  tbat  it  was  essential  to  make  certain  sacrifices, 
probably  becaase  of  tbe  recognized  insafficiency  of  future  re- 
sources.  Tbe  plan  of  tbe  second  story  of  tbe  oatbedral  of  Rb- 
eiffis  i  far  from  corresponding  to  tbe  strengtb  of  tbe  substr- 
aotare.  Yet  it  is  certain  tbat  tbe  priaiitive  projects  were  f 
folloied  as  mucb  as  possible  fbile  diminisbing  tbe  volume  of 
tbe  supports!  and  it  requires  particular  attention  and  espec- 
ially  tbe  knowledge  of  tbe  structures  of  tbat  epoob,  to  recoé- 
nize  tùess  cbanées  made  in  tbe  plans  of  Robert  of  Goucy»  Rut 
if3  sball  endeavor  to  make  tbem  apparent  to  everyone,  for  tbis 
faot  does  not  fail  to  bave  éreat  importance  for  tba  bistory  of 
our  catbedrals,  tbe  more  tbat  it  is  found  every»bere  at  tûat 
epoob. 

Pirst  (fig.  14)  bere  is  a  transverse  section  of  tbe  nave  of 
tbe  oatbedral  of  Rbeims.  It  is  easy  to  reoognize  tbat  tbe  but- 
tresses  at  tbe  beigbt  of  tbe  side  aisle  nave  a  strengtb  and 
projection  not  produced  by  tbe  liôbtness  of  tbe  upper  part  re- 
oeiving  tbe  flyiné  buttress;  one  will  be  more  struok  by  tbe 
différence  in  atrenéth  of  tbe  apper  and  lo»er  parts  of  tbese 
buttresses  in  examiniug  tbe  external  perspective  of  tbe  butt- 
resses  of  the   nave.(fig.  15).  In  tbe  construction  of  tbe  tto 
gables  of  tbe  transepts,  tbe  différence  between  tbe  cspoaod  s 
story  and  tbe  upper  stories  is  still  more  marked.  Robert  of 
Coucy  nad  probably  projected  at  tbat  point  toiters,  whoae  hei- 
ébt  it  was  necessary  to  reduoe  for  reasons  of  eoonoiïiy,  i^xami-- 
natiofî  of  tiie  détails  anpports'tbe  conjecture  of  a  modifioat- 
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apoch;  and  froiB  tbe  top  of  the  hill  serviag  it  as  base,  ite 
stroQg  oatline  <fiiioh  osly  possesses  tuo  oat  of  nine  spires, 
Is  a  cause  of  astonisbment  and  of  admiratioa  for  strangers 
orossing  the  Beauoe. 

?i^e  DO  longer  find  at  Giiartres  ttie  apper  vaalted  gallery;  a 
simple  triforiam  is  deoorated  by  an  aroade  and  leaves  an  int» 
ernal  passage  entirely  aroand  the  oathedral  bebind  the  shed 
roofs  of  tbe  side  aisles.  This  oharoh  is  the  inost  sabstantia- 
lly  constraoted  of  ail  oathedrals  of  ffranoe,^  and  presé^nts  in 
its  transverse  section  nothing  peoaliar  to  it,  if  tbis  be  not 
tba  arrangement  of  the  flyiné  biittresaes.  (Art.  Aros-Boutants, 
Pié.  54). 

\)iftt  eoWà  utvàer  e\3er\^  teat.  TîXve  b\ocVa  ewp\o>^eà  are  ot  extra- 
oràtAOT^jj  8\.xe.  He  s\\a\,\  >vo>3e  oggosVow  to  returti  to  tV\eae  àet- 
a\.\8,  l^IkTca-Bovitont,  Base,  coxvatructtotv,  T?OTc\\e,  FtWer,  Sou- 
bas  aexetetvt'^  . 

To  préserve  a  logical  order  in  tûis  Article,  ne   must  for  t 
the.  présent  leave  aside  certain  détails  to  which  ;ve  shall  nave 
to  retarn,  and  parsue  oar  samiBary  axamination  of  the  cathedr- 
ala  ereoted  at  the  beginning  of  tba  13  th  centary.  3o  far  »e 
hâve  presented  plans  in  which  are  found  indécision,  experime- 
nts,  tbe  impression  of  former  traditions.  Bven  at  Ghartres  t 
the  foiindations  of  the  oharoh  of  l?albert  and  the  préservation 
of  the  old  toffers  did  not  leave  to  the  arohitects  entire  lib~ 
erty. 

Tn  1211  tbe  old  oathedral  of  Pûeiins  bailt  by  Sbon,  and  »hich 
dated  from  the  9  th  century,  was  destroyed  by  fire  from  base 
to  roof.  That  charoh  was  wainscoted  and  probably  took  tbe.  f cran 
of  the  basilioa.  After  the  follo^ing  year  in  1212  Alberio  de 
Humbert,  nho   ocoapied  the  throne  of  the  aronbisbop  of  Rheiœs, 
set  the  first  stone  of  the  existing  oathedral;  the  »ork  i^as 
entrasted  to  a  man  whose  naine  ûas  renaained  to  as,  Robert  of 
Coacy.  ïf  the  monanoent  was  in  Champagne,  the  architect  was  f 
from  a  neighborin^  city  of  the  royal  domain;  that  fact  snould 
not  be  forgotten.  The  plan  conoeived  by  Robert  of  Coucy  îfas 
vast  and  established  on  soled  bases;  that  architect  doubted 
th9  poster  of  ereotiné  ïfhat  he  had  projected,  the  extent  of  t 
the  rasources  and  perhap3  the  constanoy  of  tne  peopie  of  nfieima» 
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poroh  »as  removad  aad  the  portais  were  advaaoed  to  the  plane 
of  the  external  wall  of  the  towers.  DesiPing  to  petàia  ia  bu- 
ilding ths  ohoir  crypt  serviné  it  as  foaadation,  and  the  tifO 
beaatifal  western  to/iers,  it  »as  impossible  to  $ive  tbe  oharoh 
a  gpeater  lengtb. 

At  the  four  angles  of  the  transepts  foar  toirers  B  Jiere  oom- 
menoed  (Pig-  12?^  presenting  the  plan  of  the  second  story  of 
half  the  choir  and  transepts  of  the  êathedral  of  Chartres) j 
tney  remained  incomplète,  as  well  as  the  central  tower,  that 
probably  must  hâve  risen  on  the  foar  éreat  piers  C  of  the  or- 
ossiné.  Tîîo  other  toifers  A  ?rere  erected  over  the  two  last  bays 
of  the  second  side  aisle  of  the  ohoir  preoediné  the  apsidal 
chapels;  thèse  towers  likewise  remained  anfinished  at  the  he- 
ight  of  the  apper  oornioe  of  the  choir.  Thus  nine  towers  aoo- 
ompanied  the  great  cathedral  of  the  province  of  Chartres.  The 
tosfers  at  A  bafore  the  semicircle  belonged  to  the  Norman  oon- 
arrangement;  many  cbarohes  of  that  province  possessed  towers 
thas  erected  ovar  the  side  aisles  beyond  the  transepts.  Tfiia 
monument,  if  eatirely  completed  ifith  its  nine  spires  complète 
in  height  aven  to  the  central  spire,  woald  hâve  had  a  prodig- 
ious  effeot. 

A  single  chapel  was  erected  at  the  south  between  the  battr- 
esses  of  the  nave  in  1413.  At  the  beginning  of  the  l6  th  oen- 
tary,  the  anfinished  north  spire  of  the  portai  raaaiaad,  and 
there  iras  erected  the  gracefal  snclosure  of  the  choir,  that 
ife  still  see  today,  and  which  alone  has  resisted  in  part  the 
mutilations,  that  the  canons  oaased  the  sanctaary  to  suffer 
daring  the  last  centary»  Ail  the  stained  élass  of  that  édifice 
is  of  the  greatest  magnificence  and  dates  from  the  13  th  cen- 
tury,  except  that  of  the  three  Windows  of  the  western  portai, 
that  waa  replaoed  with  the  openings  and  cornes  from  the  church 
of  the  12  th  century. 

Willian  le  greton  nas  right  in  1220,  ïihen  he  said  that  the 
cathedral  of  Chartres  nad  nothiné  more  to  fear  from  fire.  Tn 
1336  a  terrible  fire  consumed  the  entire  upper  carpentry  and 
the  beaatifal  belfry  of  the  old  tower.CArt.  Beffroi).  Tûe  old 
cathedral  oould  resist  that  test;  it  is  still  standing  as  the 
oonstraotors  of  the  13  th  oentury  hâve  ieft  it  to  us;  it  rem- 
ains as  a  witnes3  of  tha  enerôetic  power  of  ths  arts  of  tnat 
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is  the  principal  objeot,  more  tJian  at  Paris,  Bourges,  Soisscos, 
aod  partioularly  at  Laoa;  for  it  was  bailt  the  obarch.  It  is 
necessary  to  assane  tbat  ti^e   cbarcb  of  Palbert  was  already  v 
?ery  vast,  for  tbe  existing  orypts  dating  from  bis  episcopate 
oocupy  tbe  entire  area  of  the  first  side  aisle;  the  central 
oave  acd  tbe  choir  being  level,  the  13  tb  oentary  tbus  added 
to  tbe  Romanesqae  édifice  in  area,  only  tbe  second  side  aisle 
of  tne  choir,  the  apsidal  obapels  and  tbe  ends  of  the  tiro  tr- 
ansepts. 

We  see  reproduoed  in  Notre  Dame  of  Chartres  a  fact  analogous 
to  those  mentioned  in  the  construction  of  the  cathedrals  of  P 
Paris  and  of  Bourges,  Not  only  did  architects  of  the  13  th  c 
century  retain  the  ti?o  western  spires  of  tùe  cuuroh  of  the  1 

12  th  century,  but  they  desired  not  to  lose  tne  three  beauti- 
fui  portais,  tàat  opened  into  the  nave  and  nere  formerly  pla- 
ced  back  of  the  pocoh  at  A.  (See  plan).  Tnere  is  still  seen 
betsfeen  the  t»9  towers  traces  of  the  structure  of  this  porch 
and  the   charoi  of  the  front  wall.  The  three  portais  with  their 
beautiful  statues,  tympanums,  vousséirs  and  wendows  over  them, 
replaced  on  the  line  of  the  tifo  tosrers,  srere  orofned  by  a  r 
rose  i^inâo^  openiné  beneath  the  vault  of  the  central  nave.  Th 
Tne  construction  of  the  cathedra!  of  Ghariires  was  oonducted 
ffith  inconceivabie  rapidity.  The  earnestness  of  tne  peOple, 
nobles  and  sovereiéns  to  briné  the  work  te  an  enà  ivas  Dowhere 
more  activa.  Thus  this  édifice  présents  great  homogensity  of 
style;  it  must  bave  been  entirely  finished  about  1/40.  ^   Prom 
1240  to  1250  îfere  added  the  porches  at  i&he  fcwo  e  tranoes  of 
the  transepts;  tbe  sacristy  »as  built  at  tbe  north  near  the 
choir  at  the  end  of  the  13  th  century,  and  about  the  iriiddle 

of  tbe  14  th  oentary  was  erected  nsar  tne  apse  tns  chapel  of 
?.  Piat  in  t'^o  stories.  Also  durinô  the  second  half  of  the 

13  th  century  was  placed  the  admirable  rood  screen,  tbat  closed 

2 
the  entranoe  of  the  choir  a  century  sinoe. 

o«\  oc  t.  17,  \?,eo. 

Kota    2.    p.    îl'â.    ?roévKetv\s    o?     lV\a\,    rooà    eoreen    V\ooe    been    dVa- 

^reoteat    'oeouty, ,     ond    o«e    no»    àepoaS.\,ed    \n    YV^e    cr^^ç'i    0TN.d    \ir\à«.r 
\,V\e    cVvopeV    o^     ?.    ?\.ol,     i^rV,     Jx^oe"^. 

At  Notre  Dama  of  Cnartrea  the  nave  is  snort  coropared  to  the 
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are  as  many  atteœpta  ander  tiie  inflaenoe  of  differing  program- 
mes,  men  ereoted  aew  oathedrals  larger  tûan  ttie  Romanesque  ob- 
arcijes  to  follof  the  moveœenti  so  pronoanied  darlag  the  reigns 
of  Louis  the  Yoang  and  Philip  Augastbut  the  type  had  not  ris- 
en  from  the  groand.   We  shall  ses  it  definitely  boro  and  arri- 
ve at  Its  perfection  in  a  fe»  years* 

per'v.oà,    \>eca\k«e   X^ere    \»    reoaotv   Xo   ik«gumev.\.Tv   exoi^^nVi^f   Ws   p 

\\oâi    erec^eà    aiv    earWer    pro^ect,    perV\ap»    \.\\et    coT\.ce\>aeà    \.x\    tVve 

After  a  fire  that  destroyed  the  oathedral  of  Chartres  froœ 
ground  to  ridge  ir  1020,  bishop  ?aibert  dasired  to  rebaild  his 
oûaroh.  The  vork  sras  continued  by  his  sucoessors  at  long  int- 
ervais. In  114'3  the  tvfo  spires  of  the  western  façade,  that  m 
still  see  today,  were  under  fall  oonstruotion.  Tn  1194  a  ne» 
fire  ruiaed  the  scaroely  finished  edefice  of  Fulbert.  The  lof- 
er portion  of  the  j?estern  façade,  ths  old  coipleted  spire  and 
the  base  of  the  nejf   one  under  construction,  escaped  destruct- 
ion. On  the  still  smoking  ruins  of  the  oathedral,  Melior,  car- 
dinal legate  of  Pope  Celestin  TTT,  assembled  the  clergy  and 
people  of  Chartres,  and  as  a  resuit  of  his  exhortations,  ail 

set  to  îiork  to  rebaild  on  a  new  plan  tne  old  churcb  of  Notre 

2 
Dame.   Bishop  Regnault  de  Moucon  and  the  canons  ûave   the  to- 
tal of  their  revenues  and  their  prebends  for  three  years. 
(Old  Prench  poem). 

Xote    2.    OeacrVp.    de   \.o    ccxt\\,    àe    C.\\artvea,    p\j^    oPXse    BuWeou, 
1850; 

Philip  August,  Louis  VTTI  and  ?•  Louis  oontributed  by  their 
gifts  to  the  érection  of  the  vast  church. 

KO"te  3.  p.  p.  3i\.  Poème  àea  ifclrocXe».  p.  î,'? .  l,3e\>OT\  \e  Har- 

Already  in  1220  William  le  Breton  says  on  its  vaults,"that 
one  can  compare  to  the  shell  of  a  tortoise.^says  he,  and  ^hich 
are  solid  anough  to  defy  fires  later. 

P'ié.  11  suives  the  plan  of  the  cathedra!  of  Chartres.  Hère 
tne  religious  influence  entirely  appears.  Three  î^reat  cbapels 
at  tûe  apse,  four  others  Ibbs  pronounced,  double  side  aisles 
of  great  width  and  extendioe^  around  the  ctioir  ffitn  vast  tran- 
sapts.  There  the  forship  nnay  diaplay  ail  itB  ponop;  tne  choir 
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The  Qâtiieâi^al  of  Laio  retains  somethlng  of  its  démocratie 
origio;  it  does  not  bave  the  religions  appearanoe  of  the  ohu- 
rolies  of  Chartres,  Amiens:  or  Rheims.  Afar  it  appears  a  castle 
rather  than  a  oûarch,  its  oave  is  low,  oompared  ivith  the  polo- 
ted  naTes  of  evea  that  of  !7070ii|  its  external  effeot  is  some- 
fhat  bratal  asd  wild;  aad  even  those  colossal  sca^ptares  of 
animais,  oxen  and  horses,  that  seem  to  gaard  the  sammits  of 
the  toifers  of  the  faoade  (Art.  Animaux),  ail  unité  in  produo- 
ing  an  impression  of  fear  rather  than  a  religious  feeling,  w 
sfhen  one  ascends  the  plateau  on  which  it  rises.  On  seein^  Not- 
re Dame  of  Laon,  one  does  not  feel  the  impression  of  an  advan- 
ced  and  reéulated  civilization  as  at  Paris  or  Amiens?  there 
ail  is  rude  and  bold;  it  is  the  monument  of  an  enterprising 
people,  energetio  and  fall  of  manly  éreatness.  There  are  some 
men  that  one  finds  again  at  Couoy-le-Qhateau,  a  riae  of  giants. 

^e  shall  not  leave  that  part  of  Pranoe  without  speaking  of 
the  oathedral  of  Soissons.  That  adifice  was  oertainly  conoei- 
ved  on  a  plan,  jrhose  arrangement  reoalls  that  of  the  oathedral 
of  Noyoa  (ffig.  12).  As  at  Noyon,  the  south  transept  of  the  c 
oathedral  of  Boissons  is  rounded,  datiné  from  the  end  of  the 
12  th  oantury,  and  is  fianked  a^  the  east  by  a  vast  oircular 
chapel  in  two  stories,  like  those  of  the  transepts  at  Laon. 
At  Soissons  this  oircular  transept  has  a  side  aisle  with  vaul- 
ted  gallerf eaboye  and  a  triforium  in  the  height  of  the  roof  of 
the  gallery.  (Art.  Architecture  Religieuse^  Pigs»  30,  31).  T 
The  upper  atory  of  the  ciroular  chapel  served  as  a  treasury  b 
before  the  révolution;  jras  that  its  primitive  purpose?  Thie 
we  cannot  state  today,  having  no  data  on  the  utility  of  thèse 
chapels  in  two  stories,  ifhioh  ne   find  again  at  S.  Remy  of  Rh- 
eims and  in  the  great  ohurch  of  S.  Germer. 

'-Vhether  the  oathedral  of  Boissons  sfas  entirely  erected  dur- 
iné  the  last  years  of  the  12  th  century  or  only  commenced,  the 
choir  and  nave  were  certainly  built  duriné  the  first  years  of 
the  13  th  century.  The  choir  is  accompanied  by  five  ciroular 
and  eiéht  rectanôular  chapels.  That  is  already  a  modification 
of  the  plan  of  the  cathedrals  of  that  epoch.  The  north  trans- 
ept /ras  only  teeminated  later,  as  well  as  the  faoade. 

[Intel  no3f  *e  see  prevailing^  in  tnese  édifices  erected  from 
the  middle  of  the  12  th  century  antil  tûe  be^inninfî  of  the  1^ 
th   a  sort  of  uncertainty;  the  plaos  of  the  Prench  oatbedrais 
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oot  earlier  than  1230. 

Sot  alone  this  reotanéular.apse  strikes  iis  in  the  t)lan  of  t 
the  cathedral  of  t^aon  (fig.  9),  it  is  also  tbe  arrangement  of 
tiie  side  aisles  witû  apper  vaalted  galleries,  as  at  Notre  Dame 
of  Paris,  as  at  Noyon  and  originally  at  the  oathedral  of  Meaux; 
it  is  tue  place  ocoupied  by  the   circalar  ohapels  of  the  tran- 
septs, otiapels  en  t;fo  stories*  tlie  presenoe  of  foor  tovers  at 
tbe  foan  angles  of  tbe  two  transepts  and  ofa  square  toirer  on 
tbe  piers  of  tbe  orossing;  it  is  tbat  great  and  beantifal  ob- 
apter  hall,  tbat  opens  on  tbe  seatlaof^tlift  first'bayj  of  the 
nave;  then  tbe  two  halls,  treasuries  and  sacristies,  tbat  ad- 
join  tbe  choir,  and  are  reserved  between  tbe  side  aisles  and 
tbe  circalar  ohapels.  One  sees  in  ail  tbat  a  plan  conceived 
and  execated  at  one  spart,  an  arrangement  7ery  frankly  requ- 
ired  by  a  deoided  programme.  As  for  the  style  of  architecture 
adopted  in  the  oathedral  of  Laon,  it  approaohes  tbat  of  the 
parts  of  tiotre  Dame  of  Paris,  i^hich  date  from  the  beginning 
of  the  13  th  oentary;  yet  it  is  more  heavy  and  stumpy;  it  must 
be  stated  also,  tbat  the  materials  employed  are  coarser* 

At  tbe  end  of  the  13  th  oentury,  this  beautifal  plan  was  d 
disfigured  by  the  addition  of  ohapels  ereoted  betiieen  the  pro- 
jections of  tbe  buttresses  and  tbe  nave.  A  hall  was  ereoted 
in  the  middle  of  the  yard  of  tbe  oloiater.  Also  during  tbe  0 
course  of  the  13  th  oentury  the  original  arrangement  of  the 
porcb  was  modified.  The  seven  towers  were  surmounted  by  spir- 
es, now  destroyed.  (Art.  Clocher). 

In  spite  of  its  importance,  the  oathedral  of  Laon  was  ereo- 
ted ?rith  haste,  suoh  tbat  in  sene  points  and  partioalarly  on 
the  façade,  the  constructors  disdained  to  take  the  precautioDs 
usaally  taken,  ffben  édifices  of  thèse  dimensions  are  built; 
tbe  foundations  irere  negleoted  or  placed  in  tbe  midst  of  por- 
mer  substructures?  time  was  not  left  for  the  substructures  of 
the  tovers  to  settle  before  oompleting  their  tops.  There  res- 
ulted  irregular  settlements  and  cracks  tbat  threatened  the  st- 
stability  of  the  façade.  ^ 

Mo\e    \.    p.    c^09.    T^\a    port    o^    \\\e    co\\ved.To\    oX    Ùeoxv    \.s    loàovs 
HTvder    ^uW    re«\,or  at\.on    vnxvder    \\ve    à\.Tec\\.OTv    of    ».    Boe««s\.\,M>o\à , 
oro>\\-teot    ot    ^vVstorVc    mowmmet\\a.    T>\e    ca\\\eàTo\    ot    Loon    \\q3    x\ 
no\    \5e«.x\    an.    epVacopcxX    aeot    a\,ivce    %V\e    Te»o\sxt\.OTv;     S- 1    beVoxvIa 
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sooner  or  later,  and  beliered  it  better  to  obey  tiie  wiahes  of 
tJie  oitizens,  than  to  sheâ  blood  to  postpone  for  some  days  m 
inévitable  revolation*  By  ùis  oifa  iaf^ààiect^e  bishop  of  Noyoo 
convoked  in  assembly  ail  tbe  olerios,  kniglits,  merotaants  aad 
artizans»  Be  presented  to  them  a  obarter,  tbat  made  tbe  body 
of  toe  citizens  a  perpétuai  association  ander  magistrates  oal- 
led  sirarn  men  ( jarates),like  those  of  Qanbray*'' 

Xote    1.    p.    "iQ! »    Lettres    sut   "VXvtst.    de    frcvxvoe,    X>>i    Au|,    'î\\\.- 

M.  Vitet  then  is  oorreot  in  stating,-^  "that  nbea  Beaadoin 
Tï  uadertook  the  rebailding  of  bis  oatbedral,  there  existed  at 
Noyon  a  long  established  comaane,  oonseorated  by  peaoeful  en- 
joyment,  bat  in  some  sort  under  tùe  tatelage  of  tiie  bishop»" 

Kote  1.  p,  30®.  )loxvo|.  àe  \a  cot\\.  àe  Xovioi\. 

Thas  tbe  oathedral  of  Noyon  présents  the  plan  of  a  religio- 
ns edifioe;  apse  ?iitb  obapels,  transepts  witb  ronnded  ends. 
There  the  olergy  remained  the  director  of  the  *forks,  there 
ivas  no  need  of  making  any  concession;  ifhen  it  commenced  the 
î?ork,  it  had  no  recourse  to  the  intervention  of  the  royal  poir- 
er,  any  more  than  the  commune.  There  sntered  into  the  oathedr- 
al of  Noyon  fe??er  lay  éléments  than  into  the  oathedral  of  Sen- 
lis,  for  example,  built  at  the  saœe  time,  Jihere  the  pointed 
aroh  exclusively  dominâtes.  But  the  oathedral  of  Noyon  is  ne- 
arly  SO  years  earcier  than  that  of  Laon,  one  wili  object  that 
it  is  not  surprisiBg  for  its  plan  to  approaoh  «ore  nearly  the 
olarical  traditions;  that  is  trae.  Yet  ife  hâve  seen  the  plan 
of  the  oathedral  of  Bourges,  oontemporary  with  that  of  Laon, 
where  the  clérical  tradition  is  still  retained;  we  shall  soon 
see  the  plan  of  the  oathedral  of  Chartres,  where  more  than  e 
even  at  Bourges  are  observed  the  religions  principles  of  Rom- 
anesque architecture.  On  the  contrary,  baoo  possesses  a  plan 
»ith  a  dividsd  character;  it  >vas  necessary  to  éive  a  lar^,e  p 
part  to  lay  ideas.  Perftaps  one  ifoald  a^ain  prétend,  tnat  the 
bisnops  of  Laon  havin^  nad  fréquent  relaticns  witb  H'ngiand,  t 
their  oathedral  took  tne  rectans^ular  arranj^ement  of  the  plan 
of  the  apse  from  the  monuments  of  that  country  thia  observa- 
tion oannot  be  accepted,  for  the  reason  that  the  rectanf^ular 
Pn^lisn  apses  are  later  than  that  of  Laon,  the  choir  of  tiie 
oathedral  of  nanterbury,  tnat  dates  from  me  12  tn   century, 
IB  eircular;  the  rectanÉular  apses  of  nly  and  of  Lincoln  are 
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iforsùip,  but  even  for  seoular  assemblies.  We  do  not  conoôftl 
ûow   stpange  are  tJiese  oonjecturee  to  persons,  nho   hâve  not 
lived  in  the  sooiety  of  the  naiddle  ages«  so  to  speak,  irho  b 
believe  that  sooiety  «as  sabject  to  a  parely  feadal  and  thé- 
ocratie raie;  bat  ivben  one  pénétrâtes  into  tliat  oivilization 
foand  in  the  12  th  and  developed  io  the  13  th  centuries,  he 
sees  at  eaoh  step  originate  a  need  of  liberty  so  pronounoed 
besids  monstrous  privilèges,  suoh  an  active  tendenoy  toirard 
national  anity,  that  he  is  not  surprised  to  fiad  the  high  cl~ 
ergy  disposed  to  aid  this  moveœent,  and  seeking  to  direct  it 
30  as  not  to  be  oarried  out  of  boands.  The  bishops  loved  bet- 
ter  to  open  vast  édifices  to  the  maltitude,  safe  in  sometiies 
permitting  it  saturnalias  like  thope  jast  examined,  rather  t 
than  to  shut  theaaelves  «rithin  the  sanctuary,  letting  popul- 
ar  ideas  boil  outside.  {Jnder  the  vaults  of  the  great  cathedral 
the  assemblages  of  citizens,  although  secalar,  irere  neoessattly 
impressed  by  a  religious  oharaoter»  9?hea  people  thus  aooustom- 
ed  themselves  to  regard  the  cathedral  as  the  centre  of  ail  p 
public  manifestations.  The  bishops  aad  ohapters  were  right;  t 
they  understood  their  epooh;  they  knew  how  to  civilize  minds 
still  rude,  oasily  exoited,  united  by  a  profound  feeling  of 
union  aad  indepsndence,  it  ifas  essential  for  tûe  religious 
monument  in  partioular  to  be  the  pivot  of  every  public  act. 

E^aon  is  a  turbulent  city,  that  for  a  century  iras  in  open  c 
oonflict  with  its  lord,  the  bishop.  After  thèse  troubles  and 
disputes,  the  royal  poirer  oommenced  to  inspire  by  its  conduot 
confidence  ia  its  strength,  succeeding  in  establishiné  peace; 
bat  men  renieœbered  on  both  sides  those  struggles  in  which  no- 
bles aad  peaple  had  su^fered  equally;  it  was  neoessary  to  naake 
reoiprooal  concessions  for  the  peace  to  be  permanent,  the  ca- 
thedral iras  affected  by  that  jast  compromise;  its  purpose  itas 
religious,  but  its  plan  retainef  a  solid  charaoter. 
At  Noyon  other  précédents  produced  différent  results, 
"Tn  the  year  1093,"  says  M.  A.  Thierry, ■'■  "Baudri  de  Sarcha- 
inville,  archdeacon  of  the  cathedral  ohur6h  of  Jîoyon,  was  pro- 
moted  by  the  choioe  of  the  clergy  of  that  chahoh  to  the  epis- 
copal  digaity,  He  did  not  share  the  violent  aversion,  tnat  p 
persons  of  bis  order  éenerally  had  against  the  institatiOD  of 
the  communes.  He  aaw  m  that  institution  a  sort  of  necessity 
to  wbioh  by  freewill  or  force,  it  fould  be  aecessary  to  yield 
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evening  they  were  feasted  at  the  oost  of  the  ohapter»  ^  gight 
àays  later  oaae  the  festival  of  the  fools.  The  eve  of  Spiphaciy, 
the  chaplains  aod  choristers  gathered  to  elect  a  pope,  oalled 
patriaroh  of  fools.  Those  absent  from  the  eleotion  paid  a  fi- 
ne* The  patriaroh  was  offered  bread  aad  ifine  on  behalf  of  the 
ohapter,  that  gave  eaoh  one  besdes  eight  Paris  livras  for  the 
feast.  The  entire  trwip  was  oo^ered  by  ecoentrio  oraaments, 
and  it  had  the  oathedral  entirely  at  its  disposai  for  the  tiro 
followin^  days.  After  several  processions  throagh  the  oity  t 
the  festival  ended  sfith  the  great  procession  of  the  ''labard- 
iaax#"  Thèse  faroes  îiere  abolished  in  156O;  bot  their  memory 
was  preserved  by  the  custom,  tbat  oontinaed  until  the  last  (13 
th)  century,  of  distribating  at  the  mass  of  the  Bpiphany. oro- 
îfns  of  green  leaves  to  those  présent.^  Tn  the  15  th  ceatary 
niimeroas  mystery  plays  were  represented  in  the  oathedral  of 
Laon,  and  the  canons  themselves  did  not  disdain  to  appear  th- 
ère  as  aotors»  In  1462  at  the  festival  of  penteoost  ifas  perf- 
formed  the  Passion  of  oar  Lord  Jésus  Christ,  divided  into  five 
days.  On  Aag.  26,  1476,  was  represented  a  mystery  play  entit- 
led,  "the  |>lay8  of  the  life  of  lord  3.  Denis."  To  facilitate 
the  représentation,  mass  was  said  at  3  o'clock  and  vespers 
ohanted  at  noon. 

ïote    1.    V*    ^06.    ^esoV.    ^VbX.    et    Qrc\vfteo\.    sur   "VeèX.    ccx\\\. 
ô-e   X.    Q.    àe    I.00XV,    \i\^    3..    i^or\ox\.    ie/^*â. 

Xote    2.    V    ^06.    Dom   Bu|no\Te. 

Kote   Z,    p.    a06.    Dow   Bu^uotre. 

Kote    A«    P»    "506.    B.eéV»\.    ca^pW. 

Kote   5^    p.    30e.    %e4\.st.    capW. 

Tf  the  ohapter  and  the  bisfaops  of  Laon  believed  it  neoessa» 
ry  to  make  such  concessions  to  the  oltizens,  one  oannot  admit 
that  this  tolérance  inflaenced  the  primitive  arrangement  of  t 
the  |)lan  of  the  oathedral. 

After  the  struggles  and  the  traéio  scènes  that  stained  Jiith 
biood  the  establishment  of  thecnaBBoa  of  ^aon,  jrnen  by  inter- 
vention of  the  royal  power,  that  commune  jras  definitely  cons- 
titated,  it  is  probable  that  ?fith  a  common  accord  the  chapter, 
bishop  and  oitizens  erected  this  édifice  both  religions  and 
civil.  8y  concessions  of  this  kind  the  clergy  oould  bring  the 
oitizens  of  a  rictî  city  to  sacrifice  the  money  necessary  for 
tne  oonstraotion  of  a  monament,  that  must  not  only  serve  for 
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Tf  there  be  a  cathedral  that  exaotly  falfils  the  conditions 
imposed  in  reoonstractioas  of  those  great  edifioes  at  the  ead 
of  the  12  and  beginning  of  the  13  th  centuries,  it  xs  that  dt 
Êjaon.  ït  has  been  desired  to  see  in  the  existing  oathedral  of 
Laon  ,  that  iras  rebailt  or  repaired  after  the  disasters  in 
1112,  that  marked  the  establishment  of  the  comaane.  That  is 
not  admissible;  the  monument  is  there,  irhich  better  tban  ail 
texts  éives  the  précise  data  of  its  recDBEtïîBatiçn,  asd  ne  n 
need  not  retarn  to  this  after  the  observations  on  the  oathedr- 
al 3f  fjaon,  that  M.  Vitet  has  given  in  bis  iconographie  de  ^o- 
tre  Saire  ie   Laon. 

Tne  oathedral  of  haoi    (F'ié.  9)  prenants  in  plan  a  âreat  nm e 
titb  side  aislss,  intersected  nsarly  at  its  middle  by  transep- 
tsj  tQ8  apse  cerminates  m  square  form,  Two  chapels  only  are 
placed  at  the  Sast  of  the  t»o  ends  of  the  arms  of  the  cross. 
The  City  of  Laon  duriné  the  12  th  and  13  th  centuries  jras  a 
rich,  populous  and  turbulent  city»  it  establisûed  by  arms  one 
of  the  first  communes,  and  after  much  tumult  and  violence  od- 
tamed  from  Philip  August  a  peaoe  or  confirmation  of  the  oonri- 
mune  for  an  annual  rental  of  200  Paris  livres.   Tt  «vas  proba- 
biy  a  little  time  after  the  érant  of  the  peace,  that  the  cit- 
izens  of  Laon  as  quiet  possessors  of  their  fhancheses,  aidsd 
the  bishops  of  that  diocèse  to  erect  the  admirable  édifice,  t 
that  we  still  see  today. 

Mote  1.  p.  305.  Lett.  sur  \'*\\\8\.  de  ?roT\ce,  ^ué.  T^NVerr^i. 

Of  ail  urban  peoples  that  established  communes  io  the  t^orth 
of  irance,  that  of  Laon  was  one  of  the  most  eneréetic,  and  »h - 
ose  tendencies  were  more  partioularly  démocratie.  Was  the  plan 
given  to  their  oathedral  a  sort  of  concession  to  that  rpirit? 
We  dare  not  affirm  so;  it  is  no  less  certain  that  this  plan 
is  that  of  ail  our  great  cathedrals,  that  by  their  arrangement 
best  lend  themselves  to  populfif  assemblies.  Tn  this  nave,  that 
retained  tne  oharaoter  of  an  immense  ûall,  daring  more  than 
three  centuries  ocourred  tùe  most  singular  scènes  at  certain 
seasons  of  tne  year.  We  ûave  alreàdy  stated  thaf'there  was  c 
celebrated  there  on  Qeo.  2^  the  festival  of  the  innocents,  ^ 
«hen  boys  of  the  choir  wore  copes,  oocupied  the  ni^h  stalls 
and  sané  the  offices  with  every  sort  of  buffoonery;  in  tûe 
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insoribeâ  in  tiie  plan  of  the  nave,  the  vaaits  are  oonstracted 
aooopdiag  to  the  mode  adopted  in  the  13  th  oentary,  i«e«,  that 
eaob  pier»  large  or  saall,  supports  transvrerse  aics^âtagonal  ar- 
ches (Fig.  7)^  only  the  tranaverse  arohes  of  the  great  piers 
are  thioker  than  those  plaoed  ob  thè  intèraediate  piers.  There 
Is  reason  to  belie^e,  tnat  the  Taalts  of  the  nave  irere  in  part 
rebuilt  after  the  fire  of  1233,  the  great  tranrverse  arches 
aloDe  being  restored;  instead  of  rebaîldlsg  thèse  vaalts  as 
they  had  existed,  i»e.,  «rith  diagonal  arohes  resting  0BI7  on 
the  great  piers,  they  folloired  thaa  the  method  adopted  every- 
ifhere.  If  we  exft«Éie?thd  profiles  of  thèse  polnted  asâràiagOB- 
al  arohes  resting  on  the  interœediate  piers,  ne   se  that  indeed 
thesa  profiles  do  not  appear  to  belong  to  the  end  of  the  12 
th  centary»  The  vaalts  of  the  choir  and  apsidal  ohapels  alone 
are  certainly  of  the  priaitive  ooastruction;  their  ribs  are 
ornamented  by  paarls,  very  délicate  rosettes,  like  the  arohes 
of  the  vaalts  of  the  front  part  of  the  churoh  of  S.  Denis.  Ftow- 
ever  that  œay  be,  the  oathedral  of  f^oyoa  sias  entirely  comple- 
ted  at  the  end  of  the  12  th  oentary,  and  except  some  additions 
and  restorations  made  after  the  fire  of  1293  aod  after  the  w 
•fars  of  the  16  tn  century,  it  has  corne  to  as  in  nearly  its  p 
primary  form. 

At  Noyon  as  at  the  oathedral  of  Paris,  and  in  the  cbarch  of 

3.  Denis  bailt  by  Suéer,  the  side  aisles  are  sarmounted  by  a 

1 
vaulted  gallery  in  the  second  story.  ?xamining  the  section 

of  the  choir,  one  sees  that  the  arcade  above  the  gallery  of  libe 
second  story  is  only  a  false  triforiam,  a  simple  décoration 
attaohed  to  the  wall  extendini^  the  height  of  the  shed  roof  cov- 
ering  the  vaalts  of  the  second  story.  That  arcade  is  detached 
in  the  nave*  it  is  an  actual  triforiam  as  at  the  oathedral  of 
boissons  in  the  south  transept,  (Art.  Architecture  Religieuse, 
Pig,  31).  A  beautifal  ohapter  hall  and  a  oloister  of  tfae  13 
th  centary  acoompany  at  the  north  side  jfche  nave  of  the  oathe- 
dral of  Moyon.(Art8  Cloitre,  ?alle  Capitalaire).  Tno   great  t 
towerr  are  built  on  the  façade,  much  disfiéared  by  successive 
restorations,  and  whose  primitive  spires  hâve  been  replaced 
by  roofs  of  carpentry,  if  they  *ere  ever  built.  As  for  the  p 
porch,  it  dates  from  the  beéinning  of  the  14  th  oentury;  bat. 
that  part  of  the  édifice  présents  no  ioterest. 
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caxvoiftB  ot  'îouTTvox^  o\3\o\1^eà  o  \)>*\\,  t\\a\  proAOutvceà  t\\e  sépara-  l 
Wo*.  ot  ^^^   "t^o  àVoceeea,  oxvà  |ov)e  Xo   tourtvcv^  -a  sôporcle  \3\a\xop,  J 

The  fire  of  II31  vas  not  tûe  oaly  one  that  attaoked  tiie  oa- 
thedpal  of  Noyoo;  in  II52  the  city  was  barned,  and  tbe  oathe-   / 
dral  i»as  probably  injured;  but  then  either  the  oharch  of  ieau- 
cUsin  .tas  not  began,  or  it  had  scarcely  riaen  above  groand,  a 
and  the  fire  ooiild  only  deatroy  the  temporapy  struotares  bailt 
30  that  the  jrorship  shoald  not  be  interrapted  dariné  the  oon- 
struotion  of  the  new  choir.  Tn  1233  fire  devastated  for  the 
third  time  a  great  part  of  the  oity.  Tn  1293  a  fourth  fire  b 
barned  the  carpentry  of  the  ne»  cathedral  and  oaused  considér- 
able damaée  to  it.  Thèse  successive  injuries  explain  certain 
peouliaritiea  noteci  in  the  oonstraotion  of  the  cathedral  of 
Noyon.  )"fe  shall  return  to  them. 

Pirst  observa  that  the  plan  of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral 
of  Noyon  is  aooompanied  by  5  ciroular  chapels  and  4  square 
chapels»  now  thèse  chapels  are  the  most  anoient  part  of  the 
entire  churoh.  We  hâve  seen  and  ne   shall  see  that  the  plans 
of  cathedrals  built  tonrard  the  end  of  the  12  th  and  the  beéin- 
niné  of  the  13  th  centuries,  like  Motre  Dame  of  Paris,  Bours- 
es, Laon  and  Chartres,  are  entirely  or  almost  entirely  ;vitb- 
out  chapels.  But  Noyon  précèdes  tha  ëre&t   movement,  that  car- 
ries  the  bisùops  and  the  people  to  erect  new  cathedrals,  yet 
the  plan  of  î^oyon  is  still  sub,1ect  to  canonical  or  monastio 
influence,  yet  finally  Noyon  folloars  the  construction  of  the 
church  of  3.  Denis,  whiln  likewise  possesses  circular  and  sq- 
uare chapels  at  the  apse.  Tf  we  examine  the  plan  of  îïotre  Dams 
of  Noyon,  ne   see  also  that  at  the  entranoe  of  the  choir, af ter 
the  transept  piers  are  built  two  piers  of  equal  thiokness.  Cp~ 
Opposite,  the  masonry  of  the  side  aisle  likesfise  has  great 
strenjéth  and  oontains  stairways.  Towers  commence  at  that  point 
but  were  never  completed..  Tn  the  nave,  jfhose  construction  se- 
ems  oomprised  between  the  years  1130  and  II90,  ne   see  S  nearly 
square  bays  supported  by  piers  formed  of  olustered  oolumns  a 
and  aeparated  by  monooylindrical  columns.  This  arrangement  al - 
ready  indicates  vaults  oomposed  of  pointed  arches  restin^  on 
tûe  éreat  piers  fith  simple  transverse  arches  on  the  interme- 
diate  piers.  (^i^.  ^).  This  is  indepd  the  mode  adopted  for  t 
the  construction  of  the  vaults  of  Motre  Dame  of  Paris,  of  ?.o- 
urées  and  of  Laon:  yet  contrary  to  that  arranéement  30  well 
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tbe  coDâact  of  the  vorks  to  soœe  lay  siaster  of  tbe  works,  be* 
caase  the  time  wished  this,  «ihile  allowing  him  to  build  in  the 
fashlon,  reoommended  him  to  retaia  soffiething  of  the  old^  to 
recall  its  appearanoe  in  certain  parts,  and  thas  ail  the  round 
arches  by  which  the  exterior  of  the  édifiée  is  pierced,  those 
âreat  oiroalar  apo4Mi8s  serviag  as  a  crown  both  inside  as  out- 
sider It  is  trae  that  the  délicate  profiles  of  those  arcades 
make  them  as  light  as  pointed  arcades;  the  obedieHoe  of  the 
lay  arohitect  oould  not  be  more  oompleteî  it  consisted  in  tbe 
form  and  not  in  the  spirit." 

IQOO.  I\.  Vs  uAderstood  -tVvaX  >»\\eTv  \Be  ap»eaV.  ot  ttxe  «out^x  a\àe,, 
\\  \,«.  Vwteïvàeà  Xo    \,wà\co\e  t\\e  r\|,\\t*,  o^  X\vz    noT"t\\,  \,t  \,8  \^\e 

\exv"toteà  \.x\  \\\e  aox«ve  ttkaxvueT,  \»\t\\  \3er\^  rore  excepWoxva. 

Kote  \.    p.  "SO?,.  yionoé»  àe  VeéX,  de  Ko\JsOt\,  b>A  H.  h*   Y\.^e"t. 

''Thus  to  comply  îrith  the  memories  aad  the  préférences  of  the 
canons,  tûe  semiciroalar  plan  of  the  transepts  i?as  retained» 
the  old  ohurch  probably  had  sacù  roanded  arms,  accordiaé  to 
the  old  Byzantine  type.  But  i^hile  retainin^  that  form,  tûey 
seem  to  hâve  desired  to  redeeni  the  antiquity  of  the  plan  by 
an  excess  of  novelty  ir  the  élévation.  î^ote  indeed  that  thèse 
semiciroalar  transepts  are  pèeroed  by  two  rows  of  pointed  srin- 
dojTS,  ïfhile  in  the  nave  ail  tfle  windoifs  are  round  arohed,  tho- 
ugh  eyidently  later.'* 

"It  is  also  very  probable  that  the  rounded  form  of  thèse  t 
tîfo  transepts  nas  retained  as  a  Œemorial  of  the  cathedral  of 
Tournay,  that  sister  of  our  cathedral.  Indeed  at  Tournay  the 
two  Byaantine  transepts  reœain  today  in  their  primitive  ma.jes- 
ty  ^ith  their  oincture  of  high  and  massive  oolamns.  Tn  11S3 
the  séparation  of  the  two  sees  had  only  been  decided  for  aav- 
en  years.  The  memory  if  those  admirable  transepts  ïfas  still 
entirely  fresh,  and  it  is  perhaps  in  witness  of  its  regrets, 
and  as  a  sort  of  protest  against  the  bail  of  the  holy  father,^ 
that  the  chapter  of  Noyon  desired  the  transepts  of  its  ne»  c 
ohurch  should  recall  those  of  the  cathedral  it  had  lost.  at  1 
least  by  their  plan." 

ot    >{o>^OTv    Mioa    siaVx\Xa\,T\,ed    utvWV    at)OuV    1135;     o.\    tV\ot    tVme     tV^e    c 
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capitals  and  in  iateriors  are  ornaments  borrojied  from  the  lo- 
oal  flora;  never  or  very  rarely  are  figures  and  scalptared 
soenas;  it  seens  tiiat  tbe  voice  of  3.  Bernard  still  eob««i  in 
the  ears  of  the  soalptors* 

ID  oar  oatheârals  the  ioonography  is  regfflated  by  tbe  bigb 
direction  of  tbe  bisbops^  lay  iforkmen  ao  longer  fell  isto  tbe 
oddities  affected  by  tbe  sonics  of  tbe  11  tb  and  12  tb  oentar- 
les.  Scalpture  soagbt  less  to  surprise  or  terrify,  tban  to  in- 
strnot  and  explain;  it  is  no  longer  ««^OTstition  bat  faitb, 
poetry  and  soienoe» 

Thas  let  as  state  fally  tbis  faot;  witb  tbe  oeed  of  ereoting 
oar  great  oatbedrals  originated  a  nesr  System  of  constraotion, 
a  ne;?  art  appeared,  ootside  the  influence  of  the  moaastic  or- 
ders,  and  alnost  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  those  orders. 

]jet  as  retarn  to  tbe  cathedral  of  Noyo»,  It  iras  tben  abont 
IISO  that  it  was  oommenced;  the  ohuroh  of  S.  Denis  built  by 
?!uger  li&dibe«9  dedioated  in  1140  and  1144. 

We  give  (ffig-  1)   the  plan  of  tbe  cathedral  of  îîoyon."^  The 
choir  and  transepts  belong  to  the  structure  of  Beaudoin;  the 
nave  appears  to  hâve  bsen  f iaished  only  about  the  end  of  the 
century.  We  oannot  do  botter  hère  than  to  cite  M^.VÎteti^  to 
explain  the  form  of  this  plan  and  the  pronouncad  mixture  of 
tbe  round  and  the  pointed  in  this  church  in  construction. 

"fben  Beaudoin  IT  undertook  the  rebuilding  of  his  cathedral, 
there  existed  at  ?îoyon  a  commune  already  long  established,  c 
consecrated  by  peaoeful  enjoyment,  but  in  some  sort  placed  u 
under  the  tutelage  of  tbe  bishop.  The  reflection  of  that  sit- 
uation is  presented  by  the  architecture  of  the  church.  The  œw 
style  had  already  made  too  isuob  progress  at  that  epoch  not  to 
be  frankly  adopted,  especially  in  a  secular  édifice  and  in  à 
City  in  possession  of  its  franchises,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
temporal  poifer  of  the  bishop  still  had  too  much  reality  not  to 
form  a  large  part  in  cérémonial  traditions.  We  do  not  prétend 
that  this  part  was  regolated  by  an  explicit  bargain,  nor  even 
that  any  agreement  on  that  subject  intervened;  the  facts  of 
that  kind  often  ooourred  almost  unknown  to  conteœporaries.  H 
Hoir  frequenlty  we  aot  without  mistrustiné  that  we  obey  a  Mèn- 
erai lasf,  and  yet  that  la»  exists,  that  causes  us  to  act,  and 
others  that  later  »e  shall  mark  tfteir  existence  and  appreoia- 
te  their  extent.  Thus  the  bishop  and  canons,  »fllle  entrUstiné 
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maVera  o\varteà  \b\\,\\  prepoT^nl  XV\%   éXams  tuaàe  S\x|eT  ^e\\,ev)e, 
tVvcit  Xo   o\)\a\*  |\o»a  o^  Q  ^eavxWt^^  co\,or,  \\,  mjos  iteoeddar^ 
Xo   CQat  \Tk\o  \.\  precVou»  a-totv«a*,  \j\x\  \>vexv  \\\\a  iXoaa  «uet  Yvoiae 

Sut®^  ^*  repoT\eà  \>>ft  >\\.8\ov^  àoea  x^qX   oppeaT  to  \>e  a  »axv  \o 
a\)>oe\i  '>'>^«^  \vQv>e  beciv  V,ao\bi\  \\o>»  «\o\i»eât  |\os«  \»aa  maàe. 

But  befope  beginniag  the  àescpiption  of  the  monamcnts,  per- 
mit as  an  argament*  S*  Bernard  on  sèmerai  oooasloDS  iras  aroceed 
against  tbe  taste  of  the  soalptors  foanâ  in  OloDi^è  oliarohev; 
fais  upright,  positive  and  ealightened  œind  was  shooked  by  th- 
èse représentations  of  the  sin^ularly  travestied  scènes  of  the 
Old  and  ^ew   Testaments,  those  le^ends,  that  barbarous  fashion 
of  fiéuring  the  vices  and  virtues,  that  covered  capitals  of 
Romanesque  churohes.  Sven  at  7ezelay  in  the  midst  of  thèse  i 
images  most  strangely  soulptured,  he  had  not  feared  to  call 
thèse  arts  barbarous  and  impioaa,  ho  stigmatize  them  as  cont- 
rary  to  the  Ohristian  spiritr  so  srhen  he  established  the  raie 
of  Giteaax,  he  desired  to  protest  against  vhat  he  regarded  as 
a  ffionstrosity  by  abstaining  fron  ail  scalptared  représentations. 

Soûls  of  the  temper  of  that  of  ?.  Bernard  are  rarely  under- 
stood  by  the  multitude;  sfhen  supported  by  shininé  virtues,  an 
immovable  conviction  and  an  entrancing  elaquence,  although  re- 
maining  in  the  midst  of  society,  they  exert  pressure  on  its 
tastes  and  customs;  but  as  soon  as  they  disappear,  those  tes- 
tes and  oustoms  résume  their  away;  yet  there  remains  an  inef- 
aoaAble  trace  of  the  protest  of  a  convinced  mind*  Shame  a  man 
for  his  depraved  tastes,  3ho«7  him  <oq  the  odlous  and  ridiculous 
side,  and  it  perhaps  will  not  correct  him,  but  fie  will  modify 
the  form  and  expression  of  his  tastes.  The  protest  of  3.  Ber- 
nard happily  did  not  change  the  tastes  of  ttie  nation  for  the 
plastic  arts,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  modified  them  by  for- 
cing them  to  direct  theœselves  toward  the  true  and  the  beaut- 
iful.  This  révolution  ocourred  just  at  the  time  w&en  the  arts 
extenied  outside  the  cloister  and  became  the  property  of  lay- 
men. 

At  ?.  Denis  the  ecoentricities  against  which  3.  Bernard  ^as 
aroused  bad  already  disappeared.  Tn  our  oathedrals  of  the  12 
th  and  13  th  centuries  remains  no  lonber  a  trace,  ^n  the  cap- 
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saff  ,  tfiat  besides  the  œonastic  scûool  n&s   formed  a  lay  school 
of  architects,  in  our  eyes  the  merit  is  the  same;  but  wJbat  is 
incontestable  is  the  appearance,  new  for  the  time,  of  the  st- 
ructures built  by  him  at  S.  Bénis.  No?f  we  shall  fiad  again  at 
the  cathedral  of  Noyon  the  same  oonstpuotion,  the  same  procé- 
dures io  stoaeouttin^,  the  same  mouldin^s  and  ornaoents  as  at 
S,  Denis,  ^^e  see  there  this  singalar  mixture  of  the  roand  aad 
pointed  arches.  The  ohucch  od  3.  Denis  of  Suger  and  the  cathe- 
dral of  Noyon  seem  to  hâve  beea  built  by  the  same  shop  of  »ror- 
kmen.  The  abbot  aud  the  bishop  are  joined  in  frieadship,  Suger 
is  at  tne  head  of  the  country;  jrhat  more  nataral  than  to  ass- 
ume that  bishop  Beaudoin,  seeing  him  rebaild  the  ohurch  of  h 
bis  abbey  with  arrangements  and  means  of  construction  .new  for 
that  epooh,  turaed  to  him  to  procure  the  masters  of  the  iforks 
aad  jforkmen  secessary  for  the  rebuilding  of  his  cathedral  ru- 
iaed  by  a  fire?  Tf  tûere  are  no  proofs  in  that,  it  appears  to 
us  tûat  there  are  at  lesat  striking  assaaptions.  M.  Vitet  un- 
derstood  tne  importance  of  deterœining  in  a  rigorous  manner 
tne  date  of  the  construction  of  the  cathedral  of  Noyon.  That 
its  importance  is  indeed  great,  for  the  cathedral  of  Noyon  is 
a  transition  monument  and  one  in  advance  of  its  time.  Tt  pré- 
cèdes by  some  years  the  construction  of  the  cathedrals  of  Pa- 
ris and  of  SoissoQS.  Ts  it  then  necessary  to  see  in  the  chursh 
of  3.  Denis  and  in  the  cathedrals  of  Noyon  and  of  Sealis  the 
oradle  of  pointed  architecture?  And  Sager,  both  abbot  and  «in- 
inister,  jfas  he  the  first  to  seek  constructors  outside  the 
monasteries,  ifho  understood  that  the  arts  and  sciences  were 
stifled  in  the  cloisters,  and  could  develop  no  further  in  th- 
eir  shadoîf?  Hère  are  questions  that  we  leave  for  solution  to 
those  more  skilful  than  ourselves. 

i(o\e  i.  p.  2^9^.  ?0T  exo^p\e,  8\ic\\  ore  \,V\e  ^cictft  re\,otVYvé  Xo 
X\\.^  ^o\xiià.o.\S'Or\.9.y  \,\\oX  Swéer  \a  aoVà  \o  ^ox>e  execvxteà  «V\Vv  \W 
iTcateat  core-;  uovb  t\\eae  ^ oui\diat\ox^a  are  a\ao  x\«f\ec\eà  M»\\ere 
pos8\,\3\e\  a»  ^ov  X\y^  coVumns  ot  -*\fc«.  c\vo\r  XsrouièVv^  t^o^  lto\\>,, 
\>fce\^  oome  ^row  \\\e  Quarr^ea  ot  X\\^  OVae;  X^"^  ^^«^  a\,o\<Tv«à  tXoaa, 
\.ivto  \\ve  -^attrVcatVotv  ot  «\\\.o\v  eutereà  o  cotva\4aTQb\,e  ,'\uotvt\\^ 
ot  prec^OMS  a\one»,  «Qpp\\\.r^a,  e»ero\àa,  Tu\)Vea  oTvà  Xopoxes*^ 
\»as  ib\»\ft  $^\,aaa,  qX  «\\Vc\x  \»e  ^  orX^xx^.QX^\s^  poaaea  rvu^eroue  l^roi?:- 
ij^e-nta,     o\t\\o\i$V    Naerx^    beouY\.t  ^J-'^,    c*.T\o\,x\\,\!i    Va    o^'    t'V-ûa?    co\ored 
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Tn  1131  a  terrible  fire  destroyed  the  oity  of  î^oyon  and  its 
oatîiedral.  Bisbop  Simon,  wiio  tlien  oocupied  the  episoopal  thr- 
one  of  Noyon,  was  not  in  condition  to  repair  the  disasterj  his 
finances  were  exhausted  by  tiie  oonstraotion  of  the  abbey  of  0 
Oarscampi  then  the  movement  that  some  years  later  caased  the 
higher  secular  olergy  and  the  faithfal  to  ereot  cathédrale  on 
vast  plans  ^as  not  pronoanoed.  The  suoessor  of  Simon,  Beaudoia 
TI,  a  prelate  filled  irith  foresight,  prudent  and  regular,  kn- 
efi   iiow  to  aâminister  hie  diocèse  with  as  mach  viadom  as  eneigy; 
ne  ifas  in  friedship  with  S.  Bernard  and  honored  irith  the  con- 
fidence and  favor  of  Suger.  Tn  his  excellent  arohaeological 
notice  of  Notre  Dame  of  Noyon,  M.  7itet  believes  that  the  con- 
struction of  thaï  charch  mast  be  referred  to  the  episoopate  of 
Beaadoin,  such  as  we  see  it  today;  we   not  oaly  share  the  opin- 
ion expressed  by  M.  Vitet,  but  jie  shall  more  stronély  affirm 
it,  for  ws  base  his  historical  proofs  on  even  surer  proofs  dr- 
awn  froffi  examination  of  the  lEonanient  itself.  We  hâve  just  sta- 
ted  that  ouger  honored  bishop  Beaadoin  i?ith  a  spécial  confide- 
nce, and  as  everyone  knows,  Suéer  was  stroogly  interested  in 
tne  construction  of  cnurches»  ne  caussd  to  be  entirely  rebuilt 
that  of  his  abbey,  and  the  portions  of  thèse  constructions  rc - 
maininé  to  us  nave  a  character,  recognizabls  for  the  epoch  in 
jThioh  tney  ^ere  erected,  They  make  a  éreat  adv  ace  toward  the 
pointed  System!  they  ainaost  entirely  abandon  Ponianesqae  trad- 
ition. Who  did  Suger  employ  to  erect  the  abbey  church  of  ?. 
nenis?  That  would  be  difficult  tor  us  to  learn.  The  illustri- 
ons abbot  and  his  suocessors  tell  us  nothiné;  they  retain  for 
themselves  ail  the  honor  of  tûe  undertakiné  (and  that  is  in- 
telligible); to  believe  uhem  the  monks  sufficed  for  everyth- 
ing.  But  in  history  of  that  construction  are  so  many  fables, 
faots  evidently  presented  ivith  the  intention  of  impressing 
the  multitude  with  respect  and  admiration,  that  i*e  oannot  at- 
tach  to  it  actual  historical  importance.-*^  3uéer  was  also  a  é 
éood  politician  as  fisll   as  sincerely  reliéious;  he   was  more 
tnan  any  0',npr  'injf  i,::;  utilize  men,  that  ooald  supply  tûe  ep- 
och in  i?hich  he  lived;  he  ^as  an  enli^'htsned  spirit,  and  as 
one  ïfoald  say  toi.^y,  ^  .lov<-^'  of  irt,-'r  ,,,  His  oburch  proves 
it;  it  is  ?0  or  ^0  years  in  advance  of  the  structures  then 
ereoted,  even  in  the  royal  Jomain,  Whetb.«r  he  .fas  the  first 
to  form  that  new  school  of  construictors,  or  «hsther  ne  f'irst 
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ot   QrXeana   mso»  àestro^eà   ^ro^  >oo,«e    to   root    ^^    ^^«^   ?ro\.ea\a»\s 
at   t\\e   ex\à    ot    ^^^e    16    t,\\  ceïitur>^.    T\\e   \ieop\e   ot    Or\eoTV8   àe»Vreà 
not   otk\\^    -to   \\Qv>e    o   ca.\\veàTa\,    ^ut    t\\e\r   ca\>veàtTû\   Aft\\Vo\\   \\oà 
bee^   àe«tTO\i6à,    onà    \X   Va   not   \\ve   to^i^^*^   «T    ^^®   peop\e   \t    ^^^ 
oroVv\\ec\8   okvX^   >MteM5   \vô>»   Xo   erect    a  Yiostorà   ti^oivuKieTv\   ^o^    \><em. 
Cex*to\Yv\Y    we   \vQ>ae   tvo    \.x\\eTv\\,otv   ©t    IVadVir^    t\\çxt    eà.Vt^-^-^^    a»    o   m 
tfcOà.e\    ot    po\.i\\.eà    QroAvWectur.e;    \3ut   Wa   TecoT\atT\xc-t\.ow.   \,a    ex  w 
«ioro\    tout    ot    |rea-t    importance.    OrVeona,    t\\e   ceixtraX    c\,t\^    ot 
?roT\ce,    Yioàb   per\\aps    a\oTve   preaeroeà    t\\e   o\,à   Ao.t\.oxva\    apVrtt 
\»e\\    \.n\o    t\\e    17    \\\   ozv.X\xv\^\    XX    aXotve   remioAxveà    ot\oc\\aà    to    tt  a 
»ox\uflLetvt ,    t\\at    recoWeà    to    tt    o    |reot    epoo>\,    |reat   memortaa, 
t\\e   t'^'f*^    etto^^s   ot    ?rftx^c.Vi   aoctet\i    to    recoTvatttvjLte    \,tae\t  •  ^ 
Ve   \\ov3e    a\recj,à>^   atoteà,    t\\ot    tt    t\\e   ccxatXea    and    a\5\îe)^a   M^ere 
\3\xrneà    0T\à    â.e\)oatateà.    tn   \T9^,    a\.\   «mip    |rcat   catYvedroVa    remo- 
tweà    atanàt^è,    anà   man\^   \»ere    tvot    zx^zxi   t^utttateà* 

The  cathedral  of   Bourses  represents  to  as   a  bail   for  a  ^reat, 
assembiaée  even  better  than  tûe  cathedral   of  Paris,    not  oaljr 
in  its   plan  by  the  absence  of   the  transepts,    but  in  its  sect- 
ion by  the  arrangement  of  the  two  éalleries,   one  above  the  s 
second  side  aisle  openinô  into  the  first  stit  alsle,   the  other 
being  OTcr  the  vaalts  of  this  first  side  aisle  and  openiné  into 
the  central  nave.   that  was  one  means  of  arranéing  views  of  the 
iniddle  of  the  structure  and  of  peruiittiné  namerous  spectators 
to  see  wha     passed  in  the  ^reat  nave.   Do  not  lose  froin  siéht, 
that  tûe  cathedrals  in  the  13  th  centary  i^ere  not  soiely  int- 
ended  for  «forship;    men  assembled  tùere  and  deliberated,   myste- 
ry  plays   ?rere  represented,   men  pleaded  and  sold,   and  secular 
diversions  î^ere  not  exoluded,^  for  exampie,   the  festival  of  t 
the  innocents  at  Laon  celebrated  on  Dec.   23*   the  festival  of 
fools,   etc.;    tneae  farces  were  suppressed   jîith  difficulty,   a 
and   ne  see  them  still   persist  duriné  the  15  tû  century. 

Kote    \.    p.    2^^»    3«.on   de    Courtenot,    orc\\\)taYvop    ot    K\\e\wa,     tt\ 
1260    |ov)e    tcttera    ot    retorwvottotx    X^"^    tYve    cat\\eàro\    ot    Lootv, 
\tv    \ï\^tc\\    \.a    reaà    t\\ta    pasaole; --    (,\jOtVT\    text"^  .    Cortu\.    ^a\xd\H\  . 
*«aa\    «UT    \"»eè\.\-ae    de    H.    Q.    de    Laotv,    b\n    3.    )*or\,ot\,     \?i2. 

Put  the  arrangements  peouliar   to  the  cathedral  of   Pour^es 
nave  oaused   as  to  leave  tûe  chronoloéical   course,    to   ihich   i 
it   is   necessary  to   return    to   pace   orier   m   oar  sabject. 
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ceu\\iT\.cs    to   Teooln^.T.e    t\\a-t   ot    "t^xe   ao\i\>\   por\cx\   B,    to"'''   exowp\e, 

Rè    as    support*   to^    ^^^   «\(itue«    ore   ot    ^-^^e   13    \.>^   cexvturx^,    \B\\\,\e 
•l\^e   t^4\xTee   ot    t\\e   receaseà    ^omYia,    Wt^teXa    awà   t^mpoTWAHkS    ore 
ot    ^^«   1^    ^^«    "î^^^ve    o«   a^  ÇaT\,«    \a   a   coWcctVoii   ot    preo\ou» 
troémeT^Xa,    o  'ctitifcorVoX   ot    a   ^or\*er    eà\t^'Ce,    t\\a\   \,t   \Das  àeaXred 
\o   preaervje   o\và   xt^aert   \.t^   \\\e   coTva\r\xo\\oiv    \tae\t  •    Ot\\er\»\ae 
ae    a\   ?ar\«,    t^veae    acu^pturea   >»e\\    merM;,    \\\ci\   \vox\ot^    Wvew    are 
oX    t\ie   freateat  y>ea\»it>i. 

The  upper  parts  of  tîie  oathedral  of  Bourges  stio^r  a  defeot 
in  anity;    diafigurei  today  by  |>arbarous  restorations  not  belo- 
nginé  to  any  apoola  or  style,   one  oan  no  longer  jadée  It;    but 
le  saw  there  again  fifteen  years  siace  as  tiiey  ?rere  left  us 
by  the  centuries:    it  seems  that  successive  sums  ûave  been  used 
sfitboat  taking  into  aocount  tûe  primitive  project,    it  las  like 
a  mountain  on  whicb  each  one  ereots  at  his  pleasure  the  struc- 
ture that  suits  hiffi,    Arohiteots  called  successively  to  finish 
or  strenéthen  constructions  built  /rith  insafficîent  msans,    a 
added  there,   one  a  flyin^  buttress,   another  the  pinnacle  of 
a  buttress  not  faily  loaded.   oertainly  irhoever  oonceived  tne 
plan  and  erected  the  choir  as  far  as  to  the  vaults  had  pro- 
jectad  an  édifice,   which  did  not  présent  tnese  superfluities 
and  this  confusion;    it  is  necessary  to  avoid  .judéiné  lue  art 
of  the  men  of  the  beéinning  of  the  13  th  century  by  sfhat  the 
oathedral   of  Bourges  gives  us  today.^ 

Kote    1.    p.    2,Ç7,    l\i^    aro>v\.tec\a   ot    t\\a\    epoc\k   û»e^o\,\\^    rcp- 
roaoVveà   ^or   YvQ\3\.xvf    coivcelx>ed   iÀV^Vcea,    \\\ot    \Bere   x\.o\   poaa\^o\e; 
oTvà   coTvtoutvàViié    a\^^\ea    anà    epoc\va,    but   rvot    toV\,t\|    Vtvto    occouTit 
t\ve    exXvouattoiv   ot    t\\e   t^^o^Citot    aourcea,    t\\ot   âir\,eà   xxp    at    t\« 
iiRtàà\e   ot    t\\e    13    t\\    cexvturvi,    t\\e>^    ame    occuaeà    ot    ^ot   VTv.o\Btn| 
\vo\D    to    cox^p\^t^    \»Yvot    t\\eYi    Yvoà   be|uT\.    But    t\\e    orc\v\.tects    tY\ot 
erecteà    o    cot\\eàrat    txv    1190   coutd    i\ot   t^etv    •ui^poae.  V^v^cV*   «oa 
t>ve    é^eiverat    ex\t\\ua\.oa»'\ ,    t\\ot    tVve    meona    ot    t>\etr    cowwond    a\\o- 
uVd    become    teaa.    ¥\\eTv    t\\e^^    ooutà    b^s    oVxoTvce    comptete    tV\e    xnorY 
cotvcetAseà,    \ne    a\\o\\,    aee    \Btt\v    \»\vot    8traivèt\v    ot    meaxva    otvd    auat- 
ot^rved    actervce    t^c-Vi    dtà    tVvta.    A\,reod\^    t\\e    axompte    ot    t\\e    cot\v- 
edraX    ot    Porta    f\.\>et\    by    us    proo«a    t>x\,8;     «e    b\\o\\    aee    t\\ot    \t 
\9,    xxot    \,\\e    otvVv'    Oïve .    k    cur^oua    toc\>    couaea    on«.    to    uTvàer»lot\d 
tVve    coivatructton    ot    «k  >cot\\edr  o\    al    tV\e    'o  eè  \T^,TN.\.n#    o^     \,\\e    IB    IV\ 
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moata  of  the  oity;  there  »ras  tiien  a  neoessity  for  building  a 
lover  atory,  that  prodtioed  a  remarkable  laxury  of  constraoti- 
on;  for  of  the  entire  oatiiedral  of  Bourges,  the  loîier  story 
Is  best  bailt'  oothing  is  spared  there,  aeither  i&aterialB  of 
the  best  Ojaality,  stoneootting  Qor  soalpture,  ifhîch  is  of  the 
most  beautifal  oharaoter.  Bat  the  cathedral  of  Boarges  iras  d 
delayed*  Its  eastern  portion  only  rose  above  the  earth  aboat 
1220,  and  was  scarcely  oarried  to  the  height  of  the  îiaults  of 
the  second  side  axsle,  ifben  resoaroes  nere  less  abandast.  The 
coQstractloQ  shows  this,  and  ail  the  apper  parts  of  that  imm- 
ense structure  were  coipleted  good  or  bad  in  haste,  and  prob- 
ably  by  reducing  the  height  of  the  nave,  that  we   believe  to 
hâve  been  projectel  »ith  a  ùigher  section»  (Art.  Architecture 
Religieuse,  Pig.  34,  the  section  of  this  cathedral).  The  front 
portion  of  this  nave  îfas  only  finished  in  the  14  th  centary, 
and  the  summit  of  the  façade  ifith  its  tpro  towers  only  about 
the  l6  th.  Latéral  cûapels  came  to  spoil  that  beaatiful  plan, 
and  enclose  the  colossus  fith  a  paràsitic  décoration»  but  from 
the  end  of  the  13  th  century  very  few   cathedrals  of  France  c 
could  save  themselves  from  this  mania  for  thèse  latéral  chape Is. 
The  grand  primary  idea,  that  oaased  theai  to  be  erected,  came 
from  the  spirit  of  the  olergy  in  the  course  of  that  century. 
The  societies  and  guilds,  even  the  familles,  by  éiviné  funds 
to  complète  or  repair  the  national  monument,  iesired  to  nave 
their  chapels;  more  money  ^as  obtainei  only  at  that  price. 
Kote  1.  p*  l'ik*    I^  \\60  «ère  \,<j\d  X\^e,   ^Q\xx\.^(yX\ox^^   ot  X\\^ 

\,w$    ot    t\\at    ot    Bourse».    B\s\vop    ^.tVeKvxxe    |a\)e    \o    X\\z    c\er'v.c    OàoT\ 
\xv   \'<vo\    \^aaT    q   pYoce   betore    t\\e   por\a\.    ot    t\\e   c\vuro\\    "to    \)uV\à 
o    \vo\x8e,    ox\    cowàV\\.oi\    o^    re8\OT\,tv|    X\\^    8\,\e    "-oa    aootv    oa    \.\\e 
GOnstruc Woxv    ot    X\\z    projec\eà    c\\urcV\    reauVred    t\\\,a.'"    Lo    co\V\- 
eàrQ\e    àe    tourtea,    P\^    A.    àe    îoex*oràe\    anô.    \^Vp.    v■vrex^ô.    iKmXST^è. 

Mo-le    \.    p.    Î.^S  .    ^e    \\aiûe    owxAteà    t^cw    \\\\s,    p\oT\    80w.e    cY\ope\8 
oààeà    aVox\^    \.V\e    sVAe    oVeVe    ot    t\\e    txooe    d.\ir\.x\&    \\\^    Mx    \.\\    auà 
M)    tVv    cex\\.ur\e8. 

Ko\e    \.    p.    19€.    ^e    >No\ie    \\eaTd    tV\e    opVixVoxx    expre<?8eô.,     l\\o\ 
tVveae    door\fiOvi«    «ère    \^e    re'aoVna    oT    o    c\\urcV\    o^    \.V\e    i?    \.\\    ceT\- 
tAjLTNjjj    Vet\    \,T\    pVoce-,     \,V\ere    le    no    xxeeû    to    be    ^omWAor    \p\W\    \,Vve 
cVe\a\A?     oT     80u\,p\\xre     onô     *o\i\'d\,tv^e     oT     "tVxe     \?     tV\     onci     \'?     YV^     ceT\- 
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aisle  ?ras  a  tribune  for  readiag  tfie  epistles  and  gospels;  tbe 
stalls  of  tbe  cbapter  being  in  the  oboir  at  botb  sides  of  tbe 
altar*  Tbe  oatbedral  in  tbat  state«  i.e.,   at  a  time  irben  it 
assamed  great  aoral  and  material  importance,  approaobed  more 
nearly  tbe  antique  basilica  tban  tbe  monastic  obarcbes,  aire- 
ady  farnisbed  witb  nuaeroas  obapels»  at  least  at  tbe  apse.  It 
is  aariBmaiis«c^ball,  srbose  principal  ob jects  are  tbe  altar  and 
tbe  oatbedra,  tbrone  of  tbe  prelate,  a  sign  of  tbe  episcopal 
jastice.  Tbe  monament  tbas  fally  jastified  irbat  sre  ba^e  said 
at  tbe  beginnïQg  of  tbis  Article.  Bnt  a  single  exception  is 
not  a  proof.'  it  mast  be  an  exception.  Let  as  examÉae  otber 
catbedrals  of  France  of  tnat  time» 

At  Boarges  still  existed  at  tbs  middle  of  tbe  12  tb  centary 
a  oatbedral  built  darin^  tbe  11  tb,  of  qaite  limited  dimensi- 
ons, if  one  jadges  by  tbe  orypt  still  existing  at  tbe  centre 
of  tbe  oboir,  and  tnat  gives  tbe  periœeter  of  tbe  anoient  ap- 
se.  In  1172  bisbop  Etienne  pro.jected  the  building  of  a  neit   e 
édifice.  Yet  it  does  not  appear  tbat  tbe  exécution  of  tbis 
great  monument  was  commenced  before  tbe  first  years  of  tbe  13 
tb  centary.  Hère  is  the  plan-Cffié.  6).l  ^t  the  apss  are  only 
5  very  small  chapels;  double  aide  aisles  as  at  Wotpe  Dame  of 
Paris;  no  transepts;  tbe  unity  of  tbe  parpose  in  tbis  plan  is 
still  more  marked  tban  in  the  plan  of  tbe  catbedral  of  Paris. 
Besides  tbe  entrances  of  tbe  façade  are  arranged  two  portais 
at  A  and  B.'  and  (as  at  tbe  portai  of  ^.  Anne  of  l^otre  Dame  of 
Paris),  thèse  portais  are  built  witb  fragments  of  sculpture 
belonging  to  tbe  12  th  century.  ■'^  Aboat  tbe  middle  of  the  1^ 
tb  oentury  were  erected  two  porches  before  thèse  doorways. 
Beside  are  arranged  two  wide  stairifays  descending  to  a  sub- 
terranean  churcb  with  double  side  aisles  enolosing  tbe  old 
crypt  of  tbe  oatbedral  of  the  11  tn  oentury.  Tbe  little  aps- 
idal  chapels  do  not  appear  in  the  lower  churcb;  they  are  borne 
on  oorbellinés  (Art.  Chapelle)  from  piers  with  tsfo  detached 
columns  at  the  sides.  Tbis  loifer  churcb  is  not  a  necessity  of 
the  jfopsbip  but  a  requirement  of  the  construction!  at  tbe  end 
of  the  12  th  oentury,  the  Roman  ramparts  of  the  city  of  Bour- 
ges rose  at  several  yards  from  the  apse  of  the  old  churon,  n 
whioh  did  not  extend  beyond  the  sanctuary  of  tne  présent  chur- 
cb. Desiriné  to  extend  around  it  the  double  side  aisles,  the 
oonstruotora  found  themselves  compelled  to  descend  into  the 
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jforks  mast  reqaire  several  years,  consiàeping  their  importance 
and  the  oare  taken  in  tiasir  exécution.  In  1297,  Matiffas  de 
Buoy,  bishop  of  Paris,  coamenced  the  oonstraction  of  the  chap- 
el3  of  the  choir  betireen  the  buttresses  of  the  12  th  oentury 
projeoting  aboat  5  ft»  Also  then  were  jyebuilt  the  great  pinna- 
cles  of  tàe   flying  battresses  of  that  part  of  the  édifice,  a 
and  tfeB»e»rere  opened  in  the  ciroular  portion  of  the  triforium 
great  Windows  surmounted  by  open  galleriea  in  place  of  the  w 
windoifs  previoasly  opened.  îhese  sforks  taast  bave  beeu  termin- 
ated  aboat  1310.  At  the  same  time  the  gable  (rails  of  the  tran- 
septs «rere  rebailt  (i.e.,  aboat  1260),ifas  rebuilt  at  the  north 
a  flyiné  buttress  îrith  doable  spaa,  the  first  from  the  trans- 
ept. This  was  an  attempt  to  reconstraot  the  old  flying  battr- 
esses of  tûe  12  th  oentury,  probably  retained  antil  then  aro- 
and  the  choir,  althoagh  the  apper  itindows  aboat  1235  had  to 
sabmit  to  the  same  change  as  that  imposed  on  those  of  the  nave. 
Tt  was  no  longer  possible  to  add  anything  to  that  vast  édifice, 
completed  aboat  1230  and  rebailt  during  alinost  a  century.  Its 
plan  was  not  modified  after  that;  ne   ^ive  It  hère   (Pié.  5)  ^ 
it  remains  to  as.  ^  The  towers  of  the  façade  remained  aafini- 
shed;  the  stone  spires  nùose   stumps  exist  inside  at  the  top 
ifere  never  erected.  A  wooden  spire,  erected  at  the  be^inniné 
of  the  13  th  centary  and  ooverea  witft  lead,  sarniounted  the 
crossing  of  the  transepts  antil  the  and  of  the  iast  (13  th) 
oentury.  (Art.  Plsche).  Thèse  changes  made  in  a  completed  mon- 
ament  imniediately  after  its  construction  give  the  hi^torv  of 
the  programmes  of  oathedrals,  that  succeed  each  other  in  Fran- 
ce during  the  entire  course  of  the  13  th  century. 

"î^veae   c\\flipe\8    preaexvt   àe\.a\,\«    otvà   mouYdVw^a    \,dei\tVca\    -«V^^x    \ 

ito\e    1,    p.    2<S'S .    TVvot    openxnf   rewoVtved    on    \.\\e    T\or\\\    s\àe    \5e- 
\\\.xvà    tVe    root»    o^    W^eae   c\vcipe\». 

Xo\e   'â .    Tî>v\,a    p\.al^    Vs    \\\e    ex\.8t\,t\*    otve    \b\,\\\    t\\e    aocrVa^Vi    bu- 
VVt    afXer    \84^    \,n8\eQd   o^    t\\e    o\.à    oroYVo  Va\\op  "»  »    po\.oce    ot    t\\e 
eo\i\,\\ . 

Tn  the  origin  were  few  or  no  chapels   fitb  one  principal   ai- 
tar,   the  throne  of   the  bishop  beini?  placed   behini   at   t.he   apse, 
^^ntirely   around   this  en  the   ifide   side   aisles   *as   the   multitude; 
at   tne  entrance  oî   the  choir  and   openinf?  on   the   transverss   a 
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iaportanoe.  iQgtead  of  repairlng  tbe  dansage  to  the  oonstriiot- 
ion  of  Notre  Daie  of  Paris,  men  ppofited  by  gappressing  the 
rose  winclows  I  pieroed  over  the  triforiam,  extending  loirer  t 
the  hlgh  sfindoms,  by  dropping  tbeir  sills  to  the  point  P  (see 
section  in  Pig.  2,  external  élévation  in  Pig.  3,  and  the  sect- 
ion in  Pig.  4),  they  removed  the  gatter  D,  denolished  the  fly- 
ing  battresses  H  I  «rith  doable  spans;  lotrered  the  gatter  D  ta 
the  le?el  R,  lovrering  the  triangles  S  of  the  vaalta;  on  thèse 
7aaltr  vare  laid  stone  slabs  trith  doable  slopest  the  great  ir 
Windows  A  of  the  gallery  «rere  eut  as  indioated  at  i,  Fig.  3; 
aad  not  daring  to  leave  longer  the  .piers  K  isolated,  Pig^  2, 
that  they  foand  insafficiently  stayed  by  the  lowered  croifns 
D,  they  established  great  flying  battresses  of  a  single  span 
froŒ  T  to  1,   The  flying  battresses  L  under  the  roof  being  de- 
stroyed  by  the  fire  were  sappressed,  and  the  flying  battresses 
M  alone  remained  in  plaoe  in  an  abnormal  position,  for  they 
were  too  aigh  to  abat  the  vaalts  of  the  triforiam  alone.  The 
oornioes  and  apper  oroyning  meœbers  X  were  rebuilt,  the  pinn- 
acl es  ^.  being  QhâBgad»  The  high  irindoirs  being  enlarged  nere 
farnished  with  very  simple  tracery  (Pigs.  3,  4),  ifhose  form 
and  the  scnlptare  give  aooarately  the  date  of  the  work.  Scar- 
cely  was  that  ifork  oompleted  in  haste  (for  the  exaBiination  of 
the  construction  indicates  great  ûaste),  tûan  was  andertaken 
the  building  of  the  ohapels  [J  about  124S,  bet^een  the  projec- 
tions formed  on  the  exterior  by  the  ^reat  battresses  of  the 
nave.  Thèse  chapels  wave   also  erected  litû  great  rapidity: 
their  construction  had  as  a  resuit  the  disappearance  of  the 
openirr^  A'  (Piés.  ?,  3),   that  admitted  light  above  the  vaulta 
of  the  second  side  aisle,  and  rsndered  tne  discharée  of  the  n 
/rater  more  difficult.  By  examiaing  the  plan  (Pié.  l),  one  oan 
take  mto  account  the  injurious  effsct  produced  by  this  addit- 
ion. The  tî?o  ?5alleries  of  the  transepts  then  found  taemselves 
exceeded  by  the  projection  of  thèse  cnapsls.  Compared  ;fitn  & 
the  ne«f  external  décoration  of  the  nave,  thess  t<fo  éabies  oiast 
présent  a  heavy  mass;  they  /rere  torn  do/in  m  12^7   ^na   ^sre  re- 
built anej»,  as  stated  by  an  inscription  carved  at  the  base  of 
the   soato  portai.  Betiveen  tne  battresses  of  tne  cnoir  fcnree 
chapeis  at  north  and  three  at  south  were  rebuilt  at  tne  same 
time,  includiné  the  littls  rsd  doors^ay  that  led  mto  the  cia- 
ister,  to  continue  'ths  séries  of  chapels  of  the  nave.  Thèse 
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snorœoûs  buttresses  NI,  that  alone  présent  a  considérable  voluine 
QÎ   materials  placed  oatside  the  adifioe.. 

Xote  % ,    p.  2B8.  H\\\\e  repo.\.T\n|  t\\e  upper  mjVtvAovob  ot  t\\e  tv 

a^o\3e  \\\e  4o\\eT>^  ot  "t^^e  aeoonà  stor^ji  oi\à  \.\,4\vt\»|  X\^e,   root 
ot  \^Qt  |a\\eTi|j.  frol*ew\»  ot  ^X^e»e  Toae  \»\.T\40T»a  couXà  \>e  re- 
p\oced  \.Tv  X\<^   \oa\  \5a^  ot  "t^xe  naxae  ax\à  W^e.    \yio   bcx>^8  mest  ot 
\\\e  8o\xt^  \rawaep\. 

pig.  3  iives  the  external  appearance,  and  Fig.  4  is  tbe  in- 
teroal  élévation  (londitadinal  section)  of  tifo  primitive  baye 
of  tûe  cathedra!  and  of  a  bay  luodified  daring  the  oourse  of  h 
the  12  th  oentury.  îne  section  ahoifs  with  what  care  the  weight 
of  the  structure  was  distribnted  on  the  piers,  and  how  already 
at  that  epooh  constraotors  soagbt  to  avoid  »alls.  Tndeed  ben- 
eath  the  sills  of  tne  great  Windows  A  of  the  triforiam,  œade 
to  be  seen  from  the  Bave,  are  arrangea  disoharging  arches. 

The  tradition  of  Roaanesqne  construction  was  thus  complète- 
ly  abandoned  in  the  oathedral  of  Paris  from  the  end  of  the  12 
tù  cedtary;  there  is  nothiné  more  than  piers  and  arches.  The 
systwi  of  pointed  construction  is  frankly  inscribed  in  tais 
remarkabla  monument. 

Unfortunatelw  this  cûurch  very  soon  received  important  mod- 
ifications, that  came  to  change  its  oharacter  so  simple  and 
grand.  Sroé  1235  to  1240,^   a  fire  not  mentioned  by  history, 
but  îfhose  traces  are  visible  on  the  monument,  destroyed  the 
upper  carpentry  and  the  roofs  F  of  the  triforium  of  tne  cath- 
edral  (ee  tranaverse  section  in  Pié.  2  and  longitudinal  sect- 
ion in  Pig.  4);  the  traoery  of  the  rase  Windows  J  was  calcin- 
ed  as  îiell  as  their  voussoirs  and  the  parapets  0  of  tne  great 
roof.  Tt  is  probable  that  the  second  span  T  of  tne  flying  but- 
tresses  and  the  vaults  of  the  triforium  »ere  injured. 

itote    \,    p.    2^2*    To    t\,v>e    t\\eae    àotea   vae    Vvooe   oi\\\à    t\\e    orc\\\- 
tec\\)kTo\    c^orooter    o^    tVe    coxvaXruc \\.oxv-,    bu\    \,iv    I\e-àe-?rçjit\ce 
pro|reB3    Vs    ao    rapVd,    \\\o\    oïve    perceV>3€.8    Vx\    X\\^    apoce    ot    Xzxk 
Vieora    cV\QT\ê,ea    autt '^<^'^^tv\\,\j,    opporent,    \o    i»e    o\)\.e    to    '^S.x    >rA\\\ 
cer\o\.x\\vi    ^^*^    date    ot    t\\a    ooivatr\icttox\ . 

Already  at  that  epoch  other  cathedrals   ûai    bean   ereotei,    a 
and   had   been  pierced   by  larder  windoiffs   farnished   srith   briiii^ 
ant   stained  glasa;    tnis  décoration   daiiy   assumed    ^^reater   imp~ 
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tnose  ricii  and  populoas  cities  ifas  probably  felt  tbe  need  of 
offepiQg  the  faithful  this  additional  area  for  days  of  great 
cereiBonies;  but  tbese  galleries  had  also  tbe  advantage  of  al- 
lowiQg  tbe  openiag  of  iiide  ifindowa  saitable  to  ligbt  tbe  aid- 
dle  of  tbe  nave,  and  giving  greater  solidity  to  tbe  struoture. 

Ko\e  2.  p.  286.  T:\\e  aca\e  ot  t>\\«  p\oTv  onà  ot  t\\oae  t\\Q\.  ^oX- 
\Q^    \s  1  :  1000. 

Ko\e  1.  p.  288.  1'^^   oreo  cov>ereà  'bY  ^^e  c\\utc>\  o^  Ko\re  Dame 

çvb\e  \Q    conto\tv  7500  person», 

Xo\e  2.  ii»  288.  t>ve«e  &o\\ertes  -  oou\d  coTv\aL\,t\  1500  pcvsotva, 

Tbe  transverse  section  bere  presented  (Pié.  2)  will  shon   tbe 
System  of  oonstraotion  adopted  by  tbe  apcbitect  of  tbe  catbe- 
dral  of  Paris  froœ  ll60  to  1220.  Beoeist  disooveries  of  tbe  b 
ûiéèest  interest  iadaoe  as   to  reproduoe  this  section,  already 
dpawn  in  an  incomplète  manner  in  Art.  Arcbitectare  Religieuse. 
At  A  are  seen  windo?rs  of  tbe  éallery  of  tbe  triforiaw,  sfhose 
position  oleariy  indicates  tûs  intention  of  giviné  lient  m 
tbe  interior,  tnat  tbs  jrindosrs  B  of  tbe  double  sida  aisle  and 
tbe  upper  Windows  C  would  bave  left  in  obscurity.  But  tbis  in 
olined  arrangement  of  tbe  vaults  of  tbe  triforiam  oompelled  t 
tbe  raising  of  tbe  gutter  D  and  conseqoently  tbe  roof  ?;  tbere 
remained  a  space  P  G,  tbat  îfe  assume  to  be  solid,  adhering  to 
tne  first  bay  of  tbe  nave  left  in  its  primitive  state.  ■  Now 
tbat  interval  between  tbe  sill  of  tbe  upper  window  and  tbe 
arob  of  tbe  triforium  was  pierced  by  rose  Windows  J  witb  very 
complète  traoery,  destined  as  muob  to  lighten  tbe  constructi- 
on as  to  give  ligbt  beneath  tbe  roof  S.  On  days  of  great  cér- 
émonies, tbese  rose  Windows  were  utilized  for  decorating  tne 
interior  of  tbe  édifice.  The  great  beiébt  of  tbe  triforium  w 
wall  supportiné  tbe  gotter  D  allowed  tbe  construction  of  tbe 
flying  buttresses  H  T  witb  doubled  spans  witb  an  intermediate 
pier  K»  Purther,  tùe  springings  of  the  greater  vaults  were 
maintained  by  lower  flying  bittresses  L  bearind  the  purlins 
of  the  roof  B.  Tbese  flying  buttresses  L  were  themselves  abat- 
ted  by  lower  flyinf^  buttresses  M,  which  at  tbe  same  time  main- 
tained  tbe  vaults  of  the  triforium.  This  construction,  solid, 
Deautifal  and  also  ingenious,  was  made  forever  stable  by  tne 
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gallery  ooaneoting  the  %wo   towers.  Evidently  at  that  epooh  ?ras 
an  interraption  of  the  ifork#  tHe  style  of  the  top  of  the  faoade 
aod  tbe  natare  of  the  ssaterlals  employed  cannot  cause  âoabts, 
tûat  tne  towers  î?ith  tiie  great  gallery  enclosing  tlieir  bases 
irerc  ereoted  very  rapidly  about  1235»  Then  the  oathedral  tras 
entirely  ooipletsd,  exoept  the  spires  that  were  to  surmount 
the  two  tOTiers* 

Ko\e  1.  p.  28^.  for  oiore  comp\e\e  àe%o\,\s  aee  L^'I^eiv.  oroh- 

2 
We  give  (Pid,  1)   the  plan  of  this  primitive  oharch  without 

the  additions  made  since  that  epocb»  As  nay  be  seeo,  this  vast 
charoh  was  withoat  ohapels,  or  if  any  existed  they  were  only 
three  and  vepy  small,  sitaated  behind  the  apse  at  L;  for  we  h 
hâve  foand  again  the  external  oornioe  of  the  double  side  aisle 
at  nearly  ail  parts  of  the  oiroumference  of  this  double  apsi- 
dal  side  aisle*  thèse  ohapels  oould  then  be  opeaed  only  below 
that  comice,  aod  consequently  oould  only  oocapy  but  sisall  hs- 
height  and  little  area.  We  shoold  rather  ^e  led  to  believe, 
that  three  altars  itère  plaoed  against  the  irall  of  that  double 
sidasEiale;  one  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  the  other  to  ?.  î?tie- 
nne  and  the  third  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  put  what  was  partical- 
arly  desired  to  obtain  by  traoing  such  a  simple  plan  ^as  a  v 
vast  space  for  coataininé  the  cleréy  and  the  multitude  before 
aod  around  the  principal  altar  placed  at  the  cant.re  of  i.ûe   s 
sanctuary.  At  ?  was  a  Gallery  in  t»o  stories,  whose  traces  mve 
been  foand,  commanioatin^  from  tue  bishop's  palace  to  tne  cfioir 
and  co  the  side  éalleries  over  tbe  first  side  aisle.  At  G  are 
the  13  steps  descendiné  from  the  place  zo   the  bank  of  the  Se- 
ine, At  the  left  on  the  Morth  side  againsb  the  flank  of  the 
façade  rose  the  little  churoh  of  3.  Jean-ie-Rond,  probably  an 
old  baptistery;  and  froai  tnat  cûurcn  to  tne  dotted  Ime  A,  t 
the  oloisters  and  dependencies  of  tne  cathedral  extended  quite 
far.  Not  much  of  this  vast  area  ftas   covered  ^   m  the  f^round 
story;  as  ne   nave  just  stated,  a  wide  Gallery  extenâed  aroun-1 
tne  ohurcn  over  tne  inner  side  aisle;   it  jras  reached  by  four 
éreat  windinô  stairways  '^ith  treads  of  about  5  ft.  each.  The 
upper  galleries  of  the  aame  ^idth  as  the  side  aisle  and  vaulted 
rarely  appeared  duriné  the  first  part  of  tne  pointed  period 
except  in  the  cathedrals  of  Tle-de-Prancs;  thay  are  founi  nt 
Noyon,  Laon,  -oissons.  (Art.  Arcnitecture  '^eli^iease).  \n   x,n- 
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besides,  it  is  the  first  one  began  on  a  ^ast  plan  destined  to 
satisfy  the  tendenoies  both  peliôious  and  politioal  of  the  end 
of  the  12  th  centary. 

The  cathedral  of  Parie  in  360  ^as  oomposed  of  tiro  édifices, 
one  iinder  the  aaaie  of  the  martyr  3.  gtienne,  the  other  sfith 
the  name  of  S»  i^arie;  ne   do  not  knov  irhat  ifere  the  exapt  dist- 
ensions of  those  monanents,  one  of  ifhich,  S.  Stienne»  iras  spa- 
red  by  the  Norœans  for  a  sam  of  money.  The  excavations  made 
at  the  South  in  1745  disoovered  a  thiok  ^all  extendiné  in  a 
ourve  beneath  the  existing  ohapels  of  the  ohoir.  The  visible 
portion  of  the  oirole  ôives  reason  to  believe,  that  the  apse 
of  the  first  cûorch  had  soarcely  mowm,  than  26  or  30  ft»  diam- 
eter.  Aboat  1140  arohdeaoon  Etienne  of  Qarlande  oaased  impor- 
tant iforks  to  be  execotei,  at  the  church  of  the  Virgin.  0f  th- 
èse sforks  there  remains  only  the  reliefs  of  the  tympanam  and 
a  partion  of  the  voussoirs  of  the  portai  of  3.  Anne,  replaced 
at  the  beginning  of  the  13  th  century,  when  the  existing  fao- 
ade  »as  constrncted,  probably  beoause  thèse  soalptures  appear- 
ed  too  remarkable  to  be  destroyed»  Besides  it  was  a  very  usaal 
ciistbin  at  the  time  of  that  enthusiasm,  that  caased  the  rebail- 

ding  of  the  oatnedrals,  to  préserve  a  mémorial  of  the  priœit- 

the 
ive  édifice,  and  the  example  oited  hère  is  not  only  one,  as 

»e  shall  see-  Tn  ll6o  Maarioe  de  ?uiiy,  bishop  of  Paris,  res- 

olved  to  combine  the  t»o  oharcbes  into  a  single  one,  and  ne 

oaased  to  be  consecrated  the  cathedral  that  ne   see  today,-^ 

under  the  sole  name  of  3.  Marie,  In  II96  Maurice  de  Sully  àied 

leaving  5000  livres  for  covering  the  choir  fith  lead;  tnus  t 

then  the  choir  i?as  completed  as  far  as  the  transept,  ?rhich  g 

goes  to  oonfirœ  the  archaeological  character  of  that  part  of 

Notre  Bame  of  Paris.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  even  t 

that  the  nave  was  then  erected  as  far  as  the  third  bay  from 

the  toners  to  soœe  yards  above  the  dround,  *nde  de  3ully,  suc- 

cessor  to  Maurice,  continiied  the  «ork  until  in  1203,  the  time 

of  his  death.  The  éreat  façade  and  the  three  first  bays  of  the 

nave  nere   only  commenoed  at  the  end  of  the  episoopate  of  Piere 

de  Heœours  about  1218;  for  it  was  only  at  that  epoch  according 

to  the  Martyrology  of  the  church  of  Paris  oited  by  abbe  Lebeuf, 

that  were  destroyed  the  remains  of  the  old  ohuron  of  3.  Stien- 

ne,  that  obatructed  the  lorks.  At  the  death  of  Philip  Aui^ust 

in  1223  the  portai  was  completed  to  tne  base  of  the  ^reat  open 
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on  aew  plans  like  tûose  of  Pranoe;  tlae  diocèses  of  Rheiis,  S 
>eas,  Chalons,  Troyes  in  Ghaapa^ne,  srepe  the  first  to  follow 
tliat  movemeat.  In  Bargandy  those  of  Aûxerre  and  of  Nevers,  oe 
nearest  the  royal  doiean  rebailt  tbeir  cathédrale;  those  of 
Autun  and  of  Ejan/?res  being  more  distant  retaiaed  their  old  c 
oharches  ereoted  aboat  the  middle  of  the  12  th  century. 

In  Guienna,  that  reiaaiiied  gnglish  except  Bordeaux,  fhioh  m 
Qiade  an  effort  about  1225,  Perigaeax,  Angoaleue,  Limoges,  Tulle, 
Cahors  and  Agea  retaiaed  their  old  monaments* 

At  the  death  of  Philip  the  Pair  in  1314,  the  royal  domain 
was  eularged;  it  had  absorbed  Champagne^  it  possessed  Langae- 
dol,  the  marquisate  of  Provence;  it  helf  Auvergne  and  Burgun- 
dy  in  the  midst  of  its  provinces»  Montpellier,  Garcassonne, 
Nfarbonne  and  Lyons  execated  considérable  ï?orks  in  their  cath- 
edrals  and  endeavored  to  restore  them.  Clermont  in  Auvergne 
aought  to  follow  the  example»  The  Snglish  provinces  and  Pro- 
vence alone  resisted. 

At  the  deatn  of  Charles  V  in  1330,  tûe  gnglish  only  posses- 
sed Bordeaux,  Sotentine  and  Calais;  but  the  sap  sras  exhausted; 
the  cathédrale  irhose  reconstruction  had  not  been  commenoed  in 
the  13  th  century  remained  as  they  nere;    they   coBtinoed  unfin- 
ished  and  ended  witn  difficuity. 

We  hâve  tried  to  trace  briefly  a  historié  survey  of  the  con- 
struction of  Dur  ?renoh  oathedrals,  hoîvever  incomplète  it  na«y 
be,  îfe  hope  that  it  will  cause  to  be  understood  tie  importance 
of  thèse  monuments  for  our  country,  thèse  monuments  that  hâve 
been  the  reai  basis  of  our  national  unity,  the  first  germ  of 
Prenoh  éenius*  To  our  oathedrals  is  connectid  our  entire  in- 
tellectual  history;  they  hâve  sheltered  in  their  cloisters  t 
the  œost  celebrated  sohools  of  gurope  duriug  the  12  th  and 
13  th  centuries;  they  hâve  given  the  religions  and  literary 
éducation  of  the  people;  they  hâve  been  the  cause  of  a  devel- 
opment  in  the  arts  only  equalled  by  Greek  antiquity.  Tf  the 
last  centuries  hâve  allowed  to  perish  in  their  hands  thèse 
great  évidences  of  the  greatest  effort  in  favor  of  unity  duriné 
Qhristianity,  let  us  hope  that  more  just  and  less  unérateful 
our  oifn  îiill  know  how  to  préserve  them, 

oince  we  assume  to  iemonstrate  that  tne  Prench  cathedral  in 
the  moral  sensé  of  the  word  was  born  ?fith  the  fflonarchical  pow- 
er,  it  is  proper  for  as  to  commence  by  examlninf^  tbat  of  Parip; 
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oùill?  We  think  notl  the  nation  iienoeforth  feeling  a  paner  b 
supepior  to  feadalism,  looked  toiiard  it  and  no  longer  felt  t 
tbe  lively  and  pressing  aeed  of  erecting  the  catbedral  opposed 
to  tbe  feudal  fortress. 

ht  the   end  of  the  13  tli  oentary,  those  vast  stractares  that 
had  sloîfly  Pisen  fron»  the  ground  did  not  attain  this  developa- 
ent'  they  stopped  abruptly;  if  they  were   oompleted,  this  was 
only  by  the  personal  efforts  of  bishops  and  chapters,  ?rho  used 
their  owq  wealth  to  finish  tfhat  the  enthnsiasm  of  an  entire 
people  had  allowed  to  be  oofflœenoed.  There  is  not  a  single  oat- 
hedral,  that  iras  completed  as  it  had  been  projeoted,  and  that 
is  understood?  the  period  during  fhich  the  great  oathedrals 
nad  been  oonoeived  and  erected,  that  period  in  whioh  their  ex- 
istenoe  œay  be  termed  an  imperati/e  neoessxty,  the  expression 
of  an  irrésistible  national  désire,  is  oomprised  between  the 
years  1130  and  1240»  Sixty  yearsl  Tf  one  might  be  astonished 
at  anything,  it  is  that  brief  spaoe  of  time,  there  could  be 
obtatned  over  sucb  a  ^reat  area  such  surprising  resalts;  for 
this  were  net  only  workinen  to  be  found,  but  thousands  of  art- 
ists,  ivùo  wsre  mostly  men  witti  talent  in  exécution,  now  a  sub- 
ject  for  our  adiriration. 

In  France,  such  was  tnen  the  neea  of  enlaréiné  tne  catûedr- 
als,  tnat  even  duriaô  tneir  construction  the  first  partly  ex- 
SGuted  ?forks  irere  sometimes  destroyed  to  dive  place  to  ^ranàsr 
projects.  Oiitside  tne  royal  doniain  tne  mcvamsnt  did  not  axist, 
and  only  iater  about  tne  end  of  tha  13  th  centary,  /fhen  the 
monarohy  nad  nearly  reunited  ail  provinces  of  Gaal  to  France, 
that  men  andsrtook  the  rebuliding  of  the  oathedrals.  Then  some 
diocèses  replaoed  their  old  oionaments  by  ne»  structures  erec- 
ted  on  plans  brous^ht  from  the  royal  domain,  put  this  movement 
i»as  restricted  and  timid,  and  it  was  soon  stopped  by  the  polit- 
ical  misfortanes  of  the  14  th  oentury. 

At  tne  death  of  Philip  Aaéust  in  1223,  the  principal  oathe- 
drals comprised  in  the  royal  domain  ^rere  those  of  Paris,  Obar- 
tres,  Boarées,  ^oyon,  Laon,  3oissons,  !^eaax,  Amiens,  Arras, 
Cambrai,  Rouen,  Svreax,  ^eez,  Bayeux,  Coutances,  Mons,  Angers, 
Poitiers  and  Tours;  now  ail  thèse  diocèses  had  rebuilt  their 
oathedrals,  whase  construction  ^as  then  very  advanced.  Tt  car- 
tam  diocèses  sfere  politically  iinited  witn  tne  royal  doman  a 
and  peoognized  their  vassalaée,  their  catheirais  rose  rapiaiy 
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end;  yet  it  was  preciaely  at  tfae  momeBt  nhen   the  bisùops  made 
ooBiiBOo  cause  ultb  the  monarcby»  deàiring  to  separate  themsel- 
ves  fron  feadalism,  tbat  they  find  eaourmoaa  reaoorces»  trhoBe 
use  ivill  allow  them  to  «itarge  tbe  area  of  tbelr  oatiiedrals 
to  cootaïQ  tbe  entire  population  of  the  olties.  Then  the  oath- 
edral  not  only  exceeded  the  lar^est  abbey  charobes,  bat  it  a 
adopted  a  ne»  arohiteotore;  its  plan  is  no  longer  that  of  the 
œoQastic  charcb;  it  speaks  a  neir  langaage;  It  beooœes  a  book 
for  the  maltitade,  Instracta  the  people  at  the  sae  time  it  s 
serves  as  an  asylnm  for  prayer^ 

We  are  noif  goiné  to  stady  on  the  sonnaents  theiBselves  the 
phases  of  this  moveœent  œanifested  aboat  the  end  of  the  12  th 
centary. 

E^et  as  proceed.  The  alliance  of  the  cleréy  with  the  monarch  y 
did  not  delay  in  disqaietiné  the  barons;  3.  Louis  soon  recog- 
nized  that  the  royal  poirer  only  ohanged  its  master,  Tn  1235 
the  nobility  of  France  and  the  king  assembled  at  3,  Denis  to 
set  boands  to  the  power  that  ecclestiastical  tribunals  had  s 
seized.  Tn  1246  the  barons  dres»  ap  an  act  of  unxon"and  named 
a  commission  of  the  four  most  po?rerful  amon^  them,   to  décide 
in  what  case  the  baronage  œust  take  ap  f acts  and  cases  for  ail 
nobles  molested  by  the  cler^y;  farther  each  lord  adreed  to  p 
place  inaa  oommon  fand  the  hundredtû  part  of  ùis  inoome,  in 
order  to  por»aaiactively  the  purpose  of  the  union.  Thus  i8  e 
évident  the  attatude  of  the  clerjîy  when  3.  Louis  ascendect  the 
throne!  it  was  hostile  and  menacing." 

Xote  1»  p.  2Ç?..  ln\.  àe  S.  LowVa.  Coutv\  leré,x\ot. 

Tn  the  midst  of  thèse  dangers  by  his  conduct  both  firm  and 
prudent,  the  sainted  king  knew  how  to  restrain  the  excessive 
pretensions  of  the  clergy  ^ithin  proper  limits,  and  to  make 
the  royal  authority  prevail  over  feudalism.  ffrom  12S0  the  pe- 
ople beiog  reassured  by  the  prédominance  of  the  royal  power, 
aocustomed  to  regard  it  is  the  représentation  of  the  national 
anity,  finding  under  its  shade  authority  with  justice,  no  lon- 
ger exhibited  the  same  anthusiasm  to  cast  into  one  of  the  sca- 
Iss  of  the  balance  those  treasnres,  which  flfty  years  earlier 
had  perœitted  the  beginniné  of  the  oathedrals  in  colossal  pro- 
portions. Thus  froiii  that  epocû  we  see  thèse  structures  retar- 
ded,  or  completed  in  haste  at  a  soialler  scale,  atrophied,  ao 
to  epeak.  Is  it  necassary  to  attribute  tûat  to  a  relië^ious  c 
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Therefore  as  e?©ry  jadicial  contest  œay  h&we   its  soarce  in  fr- 
aad,  the  clergy  olaimeà  the  right  of  judging  every  sait*  raal, 
Personal  or  mixed  affaira,  feadal  or  oriininal  oases.  The  peo- 
ple  did  BOt  regard  thèse  invasions  srith  an  opposing  eye;  they 
foiind  in  the  eccleslastioal  coarts  a  mode  of  prooedare  less  b 
barbaroos  than  that  employed  in  the  feadaè  ooarts;  conbat  was 
never  admitted^aa  appeal  îfas  received;  the  canon  law  was  fol- 
lowed  tnere,  and  îihich  approaohed  in  many  respeots  the  Poman 
law;  in  a  word,  ail  the  légal  i^uarantees  refosed  by  the  tri- 
banals  of  the  nobles,  one  #as  certain  to  obtain  in  the  écoles- 
iasticai  courts."  Then  sustained  by  the  already  powerfiil  mon- 
archical  power,  strong  in  the  sympathies  of  the  people,  }?ho 
tiirned  qaickly  to  the  ends  that  sho»ed  them  a  hope  of  enfran- 
chiseœent,  the  bishops  dssired  to  give  visible  form  to  a  power, 
that  theaceforth  seemed  resting  on  immovable  bases;  they  coU- 
ected  enormous  sams,  and  tearing  doirn  the  old  cathédrale  alr- 
eady toû-»«aH,  they  employed  «rithout  delay  thèse  in  the  oons- 
trtiction  of  iromense  monuinents  bullt  to  éather  around  thsir  e 
episcopal  thrones  thesa  peoples  desirous  of  freeing  tnemselv- 
es  froiB  the  feudal  yoke.  That  occarred  uader  the  reign  of  that 
prince,  Philip  August,  and  inaeed  ne   see  commenoed  &ni   rapidly 
ereoted  the  great  cathedrals  of  boissons,  Paris,  Bourges,  Laon, 
Amiens,  Chartres,  Pheims.  Then  also  the  religions  architecture 
leaves  its  lon^.monkisû  character;  It  was  not  from  the  monas- 
teries  tnat  the  bishops  sought  their  architects,  but  from  the 
lay  people  ^hose  trsasures  itère   brought  »ith  enthusiasm,  and 
were  to  serve  to  ereot  the  first  really  popular  édifice  oppo- 
sed  to  the  feudal  castle,  and  that  ended  by  vanquishiné  it, 

)to\e  2,.  InB\.  de  S.  liOuN.».  i,e  com\e  EeuéT\o\, 

We  do  not  wish  that  this  origin  both  politioal  and  religions 
éivey  by  as  for  the  éreat  cathedral  could  make  assured,  that 
we  prétend  to  diminish  the  value  of  that  spirit  manifested  in 
France  at  tbe  end  of  the  12  th  century.  There  jras  in  the  biéh 
selucar  cieréy  of  that  epoch  too  érand  an  idea,  *hose  results 
nave  been  too  vast,  for  one  not  to  take  its  source  in  religion; 
but  it  should  not  be  for^otten,  that  amoné  growint^  peoples  re~ 
ligion  and  politics  are  equal;  it  is  not  possible  to  séparât^ 
them;  besides  facts  speak  for  themseives.  ^en  were  as  reiiÉ?i- 
008  in  Pranoe  at  the  beéinninî^  of  the  1?  th  centary  13  at  the 
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nationality,  the  first  and  œost  posfepfal  enàeavor  for  anîty, 
ïf  in  1793  ^bey  remained  staaiiBg  with  rare  exceptions,  this 
«as  beoaase  a  sestiaent  renained  in  tbe  bearts  of  tiie  people» 
in  apite  of  everythiné  done  to  tear  it  away. 

Wbere  do  ne  see  the  great  catbedrals  arise  at  the  end  of  t 
the  12  th  and  the  beginning  of  the  13  th  centuries?  In  oities 
like  NoyoQ,  Soisaons,  Laon,  Rheims,  Amiens,  that  had  ail  first 
given  the  signal  for  the  enfranchiseaieat  of  the  oosiiBanesf  in 
the  capital  oity  of  Tle-de-?ranoe,  Raris,  the  oeatre  of  the 
moBt  beautiful  province  oondçered  by  Philip  Aogast.  Bat  it  is 
aecessary  for  us  to  enter  on  this  subject  ifith  soae  explanat- 
ions. 

At  the  beéinning  of  the  12  tb  century  the  feudsl  system  >fss 
es:  .:-!bli^■b^:d;  it  enclosed  France  in  a  network  ifith  373r.7  ^'^3h 
stroQély  knotted,  seeminé  ne\rer  to  allo.f  the  nation  to  devel- 
op  itself.  The  regalar  and  the  seoular  clergy  had  not  protes- 
ted  aéainst  tois  System!  it  fras  associated  fith  thein;  yet  as 
faadal  lords  the  abbots  of  great  monasteries  retained  a  sort 
of  independence  in  tne  midst  of  the  feudal  organization,  bec- 
auss  of  tne  excessive  privilèges  they  en.loyed.  Tt  vas  not  the 
same  witû  the  bishops;  they  hdô   aot  profiDed  oy  the  exception - 
al  position  that  the  spiritual  pawer  ^ave  them,  tney  ranéed 
tûemselves  uader  tbe  baaners  of  thsir  feudal  lords,  like  the 
lay  nobles.  "Who  is  not  surprised,"  said  ?.  Bernard,^  "to  see 
the  same  person,  that  sword  in  band  commands  a  troop  of  sold- 
iers,  '^ben  clad  with  the  stole  oan  read  the  Gospel  in  tbe  mid- 
st  of  a  church?"  But  tbe  bisbops  did  not  sait  tbe  cbaracter 
ifith  «fhicb  they  »ere  clotbed.  When  tne  monarcby  bad  allowed 
its  intention  to  appear,  of  subduing  feudalism,  "tbe  cleréy 
easily  felt,   tbat  in  the  ensuin^  struégle  tbe  nobles  would 
be  vanquished:  tfierefore  it  broke  ;fith  tnem,  separated  its 
cause  froni  theirs,  renounced  every  a^reement,  laii  aside  its 
îrarlike  manners,  and  even  abjurxn,^  every  remeiribrance,  it  did 
not  fear  rivalliné  the  tbrone  in  ardor,  to  despoil  tbe  nobles 
of  tbeir  prérogatives.  Tt  beéan  by  extendiné  its  jurisdiction 
beyond  ail  liniits,  which  in  its  oritîin  ifas  entirely  spiritual; 
for  this  a  bad  arganaot^  sufficed.  »hose  succsss  :f33  prodi^i- 
0133'  that  the  Ghurcb  by  virtue  of  the  po^er  ^iven  it  oy  v3oJ 
naust  assunse  to  take  kno^ledfSe  of  ail  that  sinned,  po  a?  to 
know  îfbether  it  shoald  remit  or  retain,  bind  or  iDose.  Phere- 
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Tberefore  as  everj   jadicial  cootest  may  liave  its  soirce  in  fr~ 
aad.  the  clergy  claiaed  tbe  rlgbt  of  jadging  everF  sait»  real, 
Personal  or  mized  affaira,  feadal  or  orisioal  oaaes.  The  peo- 
pie  dld  Qot  regard  thèse  invasioas  iflth  an  opposing  e/e;  thay 
foand  in  tbe  ecolesiastloal  coarts  a  mode  of  prooedare  less  b 
tarbaroQS  than  that  eisployed  le  the  feadaè  ooarts;  coibat  nas 
never  aâmitted^aaiappeal  vas  receiired;  the  canOB  lair  iras  fol- 
loïied  tbere,  and  irhich  approaehed  lo  many  respects  the  Roman 
lavr;  in  a  iford,  ail  the  légal  gaarantees  refased  bj  the  tri* 
banals  of  the  nobles,  one  vas  certain  to  obtain  in  the  écoles- 
iastical  courts»"  Then  sastained  by  the  already  ponerfal  mon- 
archical  power.  strong  in  the  sympathies  of  the  people,  }?ho 
tarned  qnickly  to  the  ends  that  shoireâ  them  a  hope  of  enfran* 
chisement,  the  bishops  desired  to  give  visible  forai  to  a  power, 
that  thencefortb  seemed  resting  on  immovable  bases;  they  coU- 
ected  enormoas  sams,  and  tearing  down  the  old  cathedrals  alr- 
eady too^saall,  they  employed  irithoat  delay  thèse  in  the  oons- 
trtietion  of  iffimense  monuments  built  to  gather  around  thair  e 
episcopal  thrones  thèse  peoples  desirous  of  freeing  themselv- 
es  from  the  feudal  yoke.  That  occurred  under  the  reign  of  that 
prince,  Philip  August,  and  indeed  vre  see  oommenoed  and  rapidly 
ereoted  the  great  cathedrals  of  Soissons,  Paris.  Bourges,  Laon, 
Amiens,  Chartres,  Pheiœs.  Then  also  the  religions  architecture 
leaves  its  lon^.monkish  character;  it  was  not  from  the  monas- 
teries  tnat  the  bishops  sougfat  their  architects,  but  from  the 
lay  people  svhoss  treasures  viere  brought  with  enthusiasm,  and 
were  to  serve  to  erect  the  first  really  popular  édifice  oppo- 
sed  to  the  feudal  castle,  and  that  ended  by  vanquishing  it. 
Xo\e  \.  p.  2B2.  Let\,Te  1^, 

We  do  not  wish  that  this  origin  both  political  and  religious 
givey  by  as  for  tbe  great  cathedral  could  make  assured,  that 
ne   prétend  to  diminish  the  vaine  of  that  spirit  manifested  in 
France  at  the  end  of  the  12  th  centary,  There  ?ras  in  the  bien 
seluoar  clergy  of  that  epoch  toc  grand  an  idea,  ^hose  results 
hâve  baen  too  vast,  for  one  not  to  take  its  source  in  religion; 
but  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  amené  growin^  peoples  re- 
ligion and  politics  are  eqaal;  it  is  not  possible  to  separate 
them;  besides  facts  speak  for  themseives.  jijen  were  as  religi- 
ons m  France  at  the  beginniag  of  the  17   th  century  as  at  tbe 
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profited  stlth  as  maob  promptaess  as  intelligence.  Tbey  ooœppe- 
beoded  tûat  tbe  noseot  had  oone  to  reconguer  tbe  power  and  in- 
fluenoe  given  theœ  by  the  Cbaroh,  and  that  in  part  had  fallen 
loto  the  hands  of  the  religioas  establishments.  ?rhat  the  abb- 
eys  did  daring  the  11  th  centary,  the  bishops  coald  not  hâve 
dooe;  bat  in  the  12  th  oentury  the  task  of  the  religioas  est- 
ablishisents  «ras  falfilled;  monarohioal  power  had  increased, 
civil  order  tried  its  poiiers  and  desired  to  establish  itself. 
Then  the  episcopîite  undertook  to  rebuild  and  did  restore  its 
cathedrals;  and  it  foaad  In  the  people  sach  energetic  assist- 
ance, that  it  mast  perceive  its  foreeight  to  be  correct,  that 
its  time  had  corne,  and  that  the  activity  developed  by  the  re- 
ligioas establishaents  and  by  which  they  profited,  »oald  coaie 
to  its  assistance.  Indeed  nothiog  today,  anless  it  is  perhaps 
the  intellectaal  and  ooimaroial  movenent  that  covers  ?.arope 
ifith  Unes  of  railvays,  can  give  the  idea  of  the  enthasiasui 
with  fhicb  the  arban  peoples  aiœed  to  erct  cathedrals.  We  do 
Qot  prétend  to  demonstrate  that  the  faith  did  not  largely  take 
a  great  part  in  this  movement,  bat  it  added  thereto  a  very  ac- 
oarate  instinct  of  unity,  of  civil  establishment. 

At  the  end  of  tne  12  th  oentury,  the  érection  of  a  cathedral 
was  a  need,  because  it  »fas  a  strikiné  protest  against  feudal- 
isffi.  When  an  instinctive  feeling  thas  impels  peoples  toward 
an  end,  they  perforœ  labors,  that  later  *hen  thiE  sort  of  fe- 
ver  lias::passed,  seem  the  results  of  efforts  performiné  prodi- 
gies.  Under  an  absolate  théocratie  rule  «an  eracted  the  pyra- 
mids,  excavated  the  hypogeams  of  Thebes  and  of  Nabia;  ander  a 
military  and  administrative  governinent,  like  that  of  the  Rom- 
ans daring  the  ««pire,  they  covered  conqaered  countries  with 
roads,  cities  and  monaments  of  public  utility.  The  need  of  e 
emerginé  froœ  barbarism  and  anarchy,  for  clearing  the  soil, 
oaused  the  érection  of  the  abbeys  of  the  West  in  the  11  th 
century.  ({onarchical  and  religious  unity,  the  alliance  of  th- 
èse t«fo  powers  to  constitute  a  nation  made  arise  the  great 
cathedrals  of  the  Nortb  of  5'rance.  certainly  the  cathédrale 
are  religious  naonuments,  but  they  are  particularly  national 
édifices.  The  day  that  the  Prenoh  comniuaity  èave  its  ooards 
and  its  treasares  to  erect  them,  it  desired  to  establish  itse- 
lf and  ifas  oonstituted.  The  cathedrals  of  the  1?  th  and  13  th 
centuries  are  then  from  our  point  of  view  the  symbol  of  Prench 
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episcopal  jarisdlction  is  tiien  the  actaal  tie  Connecting  tne 
antiqae  baselica  ffîth  the  Obristlan  charch.  The  cathedral  i^- 
not  merely  a  charch  appropriâtes  to  divine  service,  it  préser- 
ves the  character  of  a  sacred  tribunal,  and  retaios  inaoh  iBore 
than  in  the  first  centuries  of  Christianitjr,  and  since  then 
the  civil  establishment  was  not  perfeotly  distinct  from  the 
religions  establi&hmeat,  it  ifoald  resalt  that  the  cathedrals 
long  reœained  édifices  both  religions  and  civil  until  in  the 
14  th  century.  men  gathered  there,  not  oaly  to  attend  the  di- 
vine offices,  bat  held  asseœblies  there,  that  had  a  purely  p 
political  character»  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  religion 
ftiBost  alifays  participated  in  those  great  civil  and  military 
assemblages. 

Ko"te   2,.    p.    2, '79.    TXxere    etVW    ex\^■t   ac^e   ot    t\\eae    ep\,acopo\ 
t^TOT^ea.    In   ?TOTvce    ot   *Lio\.|Tvon   Va    to   be    aeeiv   owe   \.t\   \\\e   ca\1^e- 
àrQ\    c\\uTC>v.    \\    Va   o^    tiior\3\,e    otvà   «oa    rewovseà   "^rort^    Vta   vT\.«k\.\,- 
\.>3e   p\Qce    "to   \>z   p\aceà    ot    \\\e   TV^Yxt   ot    tXxe    aWor,    Itv    X\\z   co\\\- 
eàroV   ot    A\xtaY)\xr|    t>\e    epVacopoX    \\\roT\e   \voa    rc»o\.Tkeà    V.tv   \,ta   p 
p\Qce    a\   \\ve  \>acV.   ot    t\\e    opae,    \\.V,e   tYioae   a\\\,\   \o   be   aeen   \.xv 
\\\.(i   PoaVWcoa   ot    S.    C\emen\    ai\d    ot    S.    LOM^veuce    (.«VtVkOxit    \,\\e 
«oV\a^    o\   ^o»«.    l^Art.    (;t\vo\.re^ . 

iCo\e    1.    p.    28o.    kX   l.\j|Oua    Wie    ep\,acopo\.    t\\Tox\e    a\,\\\    occ\xp\eà 
Q   catvtuTVi    a\ivce    \.Vve   \>acV.   ot    t\\e    o\)a«   ot    t\\e    cot\\eàro\,    oi\à    \Yve 
a\tor    «aa   \»\.\\von»,\   OTiRomexvta    o\)©>ae    \\\e    \oP\,e;    o   croaa    ox\à    \.\»o 
coiftà\ea    a\otve   ware   p\,occà    \\\ere, 

[Jntil  the  end  of  tne  12  th  century,   cathedrals  had  no  extra- 
ordinary  diaensioas;    many  abbey  charches  were  of  greater  ext- 
ant;    beoause  antii  that  epooh  the  feudal  division  ifas  an  obs- 
tacle to  the  civil  establishment  of  the  people;    the  influence 
of  the  bishops  was  restricted  by  the  âreat  religions  establi- 
shments of  the  11  th  century.   Poirerful   proprietors  en.ioyini5 
extensive  prllileges,   feudal   lords  protected  by  the  popes,    h 
haviné  in   hand  the  éducation  of  fouths,   participating  in  ail 
great  political   affaire,   the  abbots  attracted  ail   to  thamsel- 
ves,   wealth  and  poifer,   xjstelligenoe  and   aotivity.   ??hen  the  u 
arban  populations, f^edii«etedl. and  enrlched,    allosted   tne  appear- 
ance  of  the  first  signs  of  freedom,   erected   tfaemselves  into 
ooajfflURBS*   there  occurred  a  reaction  agalnst  monastic  aad  sec*»» 
alar   jurisdlctlon,    by   »hich   the   bishops   aided   by   tne   raonarchy. 
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episcopal  jurisdictioQ  is  then  the  actaal  tie  Connecting  the 
astique  baselica  with  the  Obristiaa  cbarcfa*  The  cathedral  i;s' 
not  laepely  a  oharch  appropriated  to  divine  service,  it  préser- 
ves the  character  of  a  sacred  tribunal»  and  retains  mach  more 
than  in  the  first  oentaries  of  Christianity,  and  since  then 
the  civil  establishment  was  not  perfectly  distinct  froœ  the 
religioas  establiahmeat,  it  wonld  resalt  that  the  cathedrals 
long  remained  édifices  both  reliéioas  and  civil  aotil  in  the 
14  th  ceatury.  men  ^athered  there,  not  oaly  to  attend  the  di- 
vine offices,  bat  held  assesblies  there,  that  had  a  parely  p 
political  character»  it  is  aanecessary  to  state  that  religion 
alfiost  alirays  participated  in  those  great  civil  and  military 
assemblages. 

Ko\.e   2.    p.    27<S.    TXvere    8t\\\    ex\.8t   «orne   ot    t\\eae    epVacopoX 
•t^vTOi^ca.    In   France    a\   A^VfTvon    Va    \o   >oe    aeex\    owe    Vn   \^e   co\\\€- 
àra\    c\\\ArcY\.     W   Va    o^    *Qr\3\,e    oxvà   »oa    re»o\aeà   t'<*0''^    ^^8   prVfliV.^- 
\«A5e   v\ace    Xo   \iz   p\Qceà    ot    \Y\e   rV|\\t   o^    Wve    oWot.    It\    X\\e,   co\\\- 
eàroi\    ot    A\xta\3\irt   t\\e    ep\,acopo\    \>\rone   Yvoa   remo\,T\eà    \.t\   \X%   p 
p\Qce    Qt    \\\e   \>acV   ot    t\ve    opae,    WVe   tYioae   aWW   Xo  \>e   aeen   \.ti 
\\ve   ^oaVWcoa   et    S.    C\.ewex\\    atvd    ot    S.    Lo^ETenvoe    (,\B\.t\\o\i\    \\ve 
xBoWa^    o\   Botfk».    VAr\.    ç«\va\,re^  , 

itote    i.    p.    28o.    kX   L^ona    \\ve    epVacopoX    \"hroTve    a\\\\    occupVeà 
<a   ce.tvtur\^    a\Tvce    X\\z   XiacV.    ot    t\\e    o^ac   ot    X\\z   co-t\\eàTo\,    otvà    t\ve 
a\"tor   «oa   \»V\>\o>it   ornomexvta    o\)o\3e    \\ve    to\3\e;    o   croaa    otvà    t\ftO 
cotvà\ea    o\oiac   Mjere   p^aceà    Wvere, 

Ontil  the  end  of  tne  12  th  centupy,  cathedrals  had  no  extra- 
ordinary  diwensioas;   many  abbey  churches  were  of  greater  ext- 
ant;    because  antil  that  epooh  the  feudal  division  aras  an  obs- 
tacle to  the  civil  establishment  of  the  people;   the  influence 
of  the  bishops  itas  restricted  by  the  ôreat  religioas  establi- 
shments of  thô  11  th  oentury.   Poiierful   proprietors  en.ioyin^ 
extensive  prilileges,   feudal  lords  protected  by  the  popes,    h 
haviné  in   band  the  éducation  of  foaths,   participating  in  ail 
great  political  affaira,   the  abbots  attraoted  ail  to  themsel- 
ves,   ifealth  aod  power,   iptelliéenoe  and   aotivity.   ï?hen  the  u 
arban  populations, neàttiB^teAiand  enriched,    allowed   the  appear- 
ance  of  the  first  signs  of  freedoŒ,   erected   themselves  into 
oommuaBS*   there  occurred  a  réaction  agalnst   aïonastic  aad  sec* 
ular   .iurisdictioo,    by   ihich   the   bishops   aiied   by   ttie  rnonarchy. 
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ttie  quarrying  of  atone;  if  tbis  polioy  did  not  formerly  hâve 
a  aniform  effect  over  the  entire  sarface  of  graoce,  one  cannot 
doabt  on  exasining  old  abaodoned  qaarries,  tbat  eacb  relxgioBS 
centre,  or  perhaps  eacb  province,  had  its  own;  for  alaost  al- 
ways  in  tbose  old  quarries  are  foand  traces  of  systematic  qua- 
rrying. Tbe  same  fact  struok  as  ^rhen  ne  visited  tba  ancient 
quarries  of  Ttaly  and  ?icily.  And  indeed  if  the  mediaeval  oon- 
struotors  broke  witn  tbe  forme  of  antiqae  arcbiteoture,  they 
retained  the  practical  spirit  far  more  than  one  would  believe. 
What  cannot  be  too  frequently  said  is  that  just  tbe  exclusife 
amateurs  of  tbe  antique  form  sinoe  tbe  Renaissance  hâve  scor- 
ned  tbose  good  and  ?Tise  traditions  retained  by  tbe  mediaeval 
arcùitects.  Tt  is  probable  tbat  tbe  mastar  of  tbe  »drks,  Pie- 
rre of  montereau  (to  see  tbe  admirable  materials  obosen  for 
building  tbe  3.  6bapelle,  one  can  assert),  Jient  to  tbe  quarry, 
and  desired  to  learn  ;fbere  and  bo»  îfere  quarried  tbe  great  b 
blooks,  tbat  be  siould  use, 

CATHEDRALE-.   Catbedral. 
Proir.  catbedral,  Ébat  signifies  a  seat  or  episcopal  tbrone.. 
A  oatbedral  is  understood  as  the  oharob  in  wbicb  is  placed  the 
tbrone  of  tbe  bisbop  of  tbe  diocèse.-^  Tn  tbe  priniitive  oburch- 
es  tbe  tbrone  of  tbe  bisbop  (cathedra.) /^as  placed  at  the  back 
of  tbe  apse  and  on  tbe  axis,  like  tbe  benob  of  the  judge  of 
tùe  antiqae  basilioa,  and!  tbe  altar  rose  at  tbe  front  of  the 
platform,  usually  over  tbe  tomb  of  a  martyr. ^  Tbe  bisbop  was 
surrounded  by  bis  olergy  and  found  himself  bebind  tbe  altar 
ffitbottt  reredos,  then  be  looked  in  the  face  of  tbe  officiant. 
(Art.  Autel).  This  primitive  arram^e^ient  explains  irhy  in  cer- 
tain churobes  until  tne  middle  of  tbe  last  (13  tb)  oentury, 
tbe  bigh  altar  was  only  a  siniple  table  without  steps,  tabern- 
acles or  reredos.-^  The  catbedral  of  tbe  Christian  iforld,  ?.  ? 
Peter  of  Rome,  still  retains  the  seat  of  tbe  prince  of  the  a 
apostles  enclosed  /rithin  a  tbrone  of  bronze  at  the  back  of  t 
the  apse.  In  the  catbedral  churobes,  in  this  place  reserved 
for  the  cathedra,  the  bisbops  performed  ordinations.  When  they 
siere  invited  by  tbe  abbot  of  ar.œonastery,  a  cathedra  i»as  pla- 
ced at  tbe  back  of  the  sairctuary.  On  tbat  day  the  abbey  cburch 
»as  a  catnedral.  The  episcopal  tbrone  was  and  still  is  the  3 
sign  and  syœbol  of  tbe  .lurisciiotîon  of  tbe  tJishops.  The  epie- 
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traoes  of  transportation  in  provinces  very  distant  froip  eaoh 
other,  and  aeleotiaa  of  materials  ia  regard  to  the  position 
oooapiôd,  iadioating  a  System  of  qaaprying  parsaed  aethodioa- 
llyj  bat  ne  hâve  occasion  ho  enlarge  on  this  aubjeot  in  Art. 
constraotion,  to  nhioh  ne   refer  oar  readera.  For  example,  it 
i3  certain  that  tûe  œediaeval  qaappiers  must  hâve  posseaaed  a 
simple  method  for  qaarrying  stones  of  great  length,  although 
of  wlall  thiokness  and  fidth. 

Daring  tha  12  tù  and  13  th  oentaries,  men  ased  in  constrao- 
tion  with  extraordinapy  profusion  little  colaiins,  malliona  of 
srindows,  arhose  diamaters  do  not  exoeed  3  ina.  and  fhose  leagth 
varies  from  13  to  16  ft.  and  sometimeâ  mopej  bat  today  »fe  of- 
ten  hâve  diffioulty  in  having  naatarials  quappied  to  fill  thèse 
conditions,  from  the  same  quappies  fpom  ^hich  they  -^ere  fopœ- 
arly  taken  in  gpeat  qaantity.  In  that  as  in  many  othep  things 
oap  ppogpess,  of  whioh  wa   ape  30  ppoad,  stpongly  pesembles  i 
infepiopity  in  ppaotice. 

Qntil  the  15  th  oeatary  the  aaw  /las  not  employed  to  divide 
hapd  stone;  the  stone  coming  fpom  the  qaappy  in  the  dimensions 
peqairsd  by  the  conatraotopsl  thepe  jfope  then  necess-îpy  to  q 
qaappy  and  tpanspopt  those  lon^   blocks,  precaniii.ono  and  reao- 
upoea  neglected  or  lost,  Tt  is  probable  that  to  obtain  those 
long  and  thin  atones,  they  employed  a  ppooedûpe  still  used  in 
some  ppowinoes  of  Ppance,  ani  thar.  oonsists  la  makin??  a  narro^ 
eut  in  the  ledée  to  ba  split;  piaoin^  in  that  eut  at  oerSain 
distances  ^redéas  of  ash  dpied  in  an  oven,  on  i?hiort  ^atar  vras 
allo^ed  to  fall  in  dropS;  the  wedcses  s^elled  by  the  moistupe 
penetpatinâ  them  anifopmly,  and  oaased  the  blook  to  split  off 
lengthwise,  ;fithoat  pisking  fpactupe  in  pièces,  such  as  /fo\ili 
ceptainly  pesait  by  striking  on  ipon  wedges.  Too  soornfal  of 
tne  past  that  we   permit  to  be  tpadaoei  by  soma  narro^  ani  id- 
ia  minds,  ne   neélaot  today  tnosa  détails,  that  formerly  ^ith 
paasoQ  oocapied  oonstraotops.  If  architects  conaider  one  of 
theip  daties  to  ba  ta  examinatim  ani  visit;^  t,  >  qi^rrlea,  they 
do  not  seek  any  inflaenoe  on  the  manner  of  forkiné  them;  thl3 
ïie  belie^e  to  be  a  épeat  eppop;  for  the  qaality  of  thB  stone 
sometimes  dépends  as  mach  on  it3  location  as  on  th?  proceiarea 
ampioyed  fop  quapryin^  it,  or  the  season  oarir^  iftïicn   it  13 
auarried.  ¥aay  qaappîaa  are  ia.iarei  by  i^^nor^ni   or  anskllfal 
qaarrier;-?,  an5  it  »oul:l  be    a  vServica  to  e3^.abU;^h  1   policy  f::!r 
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6he  said  bridge." 

At  an  epooii  nhen   qo  anifor»  législation  existed,  saitable  f 
for  regalating  the  opeaing  of  giarriea,  thèse  strifes  trere  f 
fréquent'  the  abbejrs,  feaâal  lanâs,  oifoers  of  the  soil,  raqa- 
iped  payaient  for  the  right  of  asiag  their  lanàs,  or  regiiired 
a  gpatuitoas  oartage  of  a  part  of  the  œaterials  qaarried  for 
taeip  ppivate  use.  freqaently  even  the  aonasteries  oaased  qua- 
rries  to  be  opeaed  aad  sold  the  aaatepials.  The  hilla  of  the 
gaarry  of  3»  Osnis  belonged  to  the  abbot  and  aonks  of  S.  Denis; 
tfiey  also  possessed  qaappi#8  neap  Pontoise.  The  abbeys  of  Roy- 
aamont,  of  Val-sar-Oiae,  profited  by  the  vaat  aad  fine  qaarr- 
ias  îfith  srhioh  their  ground  is  filled.  Peligioas  establisbaie- 
nts  freqaently  obtained  a  ooasiderable  pesouroe  fpom  qaappyi- 
ng  the  stona,  for  they  took  cape  as  far  as  possible  to  baild 
tûeir  aonasteries  in  tne  \^iQlnity  of  oalcareoas  deposits;  and 
on  the  soil  of  franoe,  one  oan  ^e  assured  of  finding  near  the 
abbeys  good  soil,  watep  ooapses  and  stone  saitable  for  build- 
ing, ganaoas  naanuf aotupers  and  oonstpuotops,  the  monks  ^rere  t 
thé  fipst  to  open  the  gpound  and  to  naake  it  yield  everything 
neoessapy  fop  tha  nesds  of  a  oiviliaed  people.  The  struoturss 
left  as  by  thena  sho^  that  the  means  of  qaapryiné  amployed  by 
theaa  ware  well  organized  and  of  iSreat  pojrer,  for  it  is  not  r 
rare  to  find  in  the  abbey  ohurohes  enormous  blockg.  Thas  for 
exampla  oae  sees  in  tas  ohoir  of  the  abbay  of  Vezelay  moaoli- 
thio  ooluinns,  that  oube  no  less  than  141  ca.  f  t.  ;  those  ool- 
anns  oame  fpora  the  quappievS  of  Coutarnoux,  that  are  17.5  miles 
distant  from  the  abbey,  and  it  «las  neoessapy  to  take  thosa  b 
blooks  to  the  summit  of  a  steep  aountain  ifith  vast  effort.  Tn 
aany  churohes  of  Burgundy,  of  Maoonnais,  one  finds  monolitûs. 
that  in  volume  are  not  infepior  to  the  former.  One  oannot  do- 
ubt  that  attention  of  the  monks  /tas  devotsd  in  a  very  partie- 
ulap  mannepto  tha  ^orkin^  of  quapries.  for  they  kne/r  ho^  to 
obtain  onolce  aiateriala  in  great  qaantity,  and  to  transport 
them  by  mechanical  naeans  so  powarful  as  to  oauaa  oar  aaton- 
ishment  to  day. 

We  hâve  not  yat  been  able  to  learn  whethar  there  did  not  e 
exist  in  the  12  th  and  13  th  centuries  éailis  of  qaarriers, 
as  there  axiated  ^uilds  of  bridée  oonstraotors  ( pontifices)  ; 
tha  siî^ho  of  the  monuments  Cîa.j333  ûb   to  balieve  ît,  for  ne 
hâve  found  on  examinin??  rr.atarial^  of  ^rs^t  volunn,  ilgnticil 
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reaàera  \o  t>ve  >»orV  ot  il.  A\t^«*  ïame  oV-teà  ttX)o>ae  to^  move 
o»p\e  dota  o^  \\^Va  «peoVoX  ortVcXe, 

CARRIgRg-   Qaarry. 
This  jfopd  itas  originally  eaployed  like  "road  os  ifhioh  a  oar 
oao  pass/'  tben  for  a  place  where   is  obtaiaed  stoae  for  baili- 
iag.  Prom  ail  tiae  in  France,  atone  bas  baen  qaapried  elther 
ia  tha  open  air  or  in  galleries  exoavateâ  andergroand.  The  h 
hill  of  3.  Jacques  at  Paris  uras  oompletely  excavated  by  Paris- 
ian  oonstraotors  ainoe  tûe  first  oeotarias  of  ChriaJtianity. 
grom  that  hill  and  the  vicinity  of  Aroaeil  were  taken  ail  the 
limestone  aiaterials  employed  in  the  stmotares  of  the  oity, 
and  particularly  those  serving  for  the  areotion  of  Notre  Dame, 
îhen  as  now  for  raising  the  liisastone  beds  fera  osad  v^indlas- 
S3S  farniahad  vfith  ôreat  fheels  at  the  opening  of  the  ahaft. 
We  find  in  the  oollaotion  of  Olifs,   some  deoraas  conoerning 
the  quarryiag  of  stona  for  building;  they  relate  to  indamnit- 
i33  to  be  paid  by  the  qaarriers  or  oonstraotors  for  repairs 
to  the  damaged  roads.  We  îfill  cite  hère  a  fragmeat  of  one  of 
those  royal  decreea  that  dates  from  1273« 

Kote  1.  p.  217.  Le»  0\.\*t*,  àoc.  Itved.  euv  \,">V\\,8t.  \^   ?vowce. 
Yo\.  i. 

"Heantime  the  abbot  aad  monka  of  the  monastary  of  3.  Port 
coraplained,  that  thoee  *ho  repaired  the  bridge  of  Melan  came 
on  their  lands,  and  had  exoavatad  there  to  make  a  qaarry,  from 
whioh  in  apite  of  the  monka  they  reoQOved  the  atone  raqaired 
for  the  constraction  of  the  said  bridge*  that  even  by  this  a 
considérable  *rong  had  been  done  to  them  by  almost  entirely 
dastroying  a  road  by  jrhich  peraons  oame  feo  their  abbey;  that 
ia  why  the  monks  demand  the  parsait  of  theae  qaarriers  to  ca- 
use the  abaae  to  oease,  and  to  make  them  repair  the  damage  o 
causad  to  the  monaatery.  The  bailiff  of  the  3eins  ^aa  then  r 
reqaeated  to  caaae  the  repair  of  the  road  in  aaoh  manner,  ttet 
tne  (Bonka  coald  easily  and  in  ail  seourity  go  to  the  abbey  as 
befora,  and  to  indemnify  thena  for  the  damages,  that  they  haï 
sufferei  by  the  opening  of  the  aaii  qaarry;  namely  by  payinf? 
them  in  royal  deniers  a  sam  eqaal  to  thafc  dI   the  stona  ra^novfii, 
OT   by  oaaainé  that  aam  to  be  reatorei  by  tha  Gontract;;7r3  fojr 
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Daring  tue  l6  tii  oeatary  pavements  of  ialaid  lirioka  are  st- 
111  foaaci,  anci  «re  foaad  a  beaatifal  speoiiieQ  of  them  ia  the  c 
oity  of  Troyes.   Bat  then  appeared  pavements  of  painted  tilea 
in  îfhich  «bite,  blae,  yelloir  and  green  tooes  domxaate*  Svery- 
one  knoivs  the  tile  pavements  of  tlie  ohateaas  of  Sooaen»  Blois, 
the  oharch  of  iroa;  hovever  ne   shall  olte  ose  sarpasslng  ail 
that  we  hâve  seen  from  that  epooh;  this  is  the  faienoe  pave- 
ment of  the  ohapel  sltuated  Nopth  of  the  nave  of  the  oathedral 
of  Lanôres»  Tt  is  diffioalt  to  find  a  deooratiin  of  paviag  at 
the  same  time  pioher,  better  oomposed,  aad  more  harmonious  in 
oolops. 

Xo\e  i.  p.  21'è,    ?ro*  t\ve  c\\^roV\  ot  S.  X\.co\a«  a\  Tîro^ea,  T 
T^vVa  X^é\^    po^'oement  \.a  cotdposed  ot  oVrcuXar  tVXes  e^c\oacà  «\t - 

»o^otva«i  ot  S\xvVa\  eiio\09«à.  X)^  t\\e  oromu  ot  t\vorns .  TVve  àate^ 
ot  1052  \s  \.x\\a\,à  \>6\o\»  \\ve  mowolTom. 

Men  »era  aot  aatisfied  in  the  middle  âges  iiith  making  mosaic 
tilas  or  those  inlaid  jrith  clay  of  différent  colors,  but  also 
made  them  jiith  designs  in  relief.  This  sort  of  pavements  could 
only  be  exeouted  fith  very  hard  olays,  for  otheririsa  ths  des- 
igns ifoald  bave  qaiokly  besn  worp  off  by  shoes.  Thèse  designs 
in  relief  had  the  advantage  of  preventing  a  slip  on  the  sarfi- 
oe  of  the  pavement;  but  it  stould  be  difficalt  to  keep  it  in 
a  good  x^ean  state,  the  dust  being  oolleoted  by  the  roagh  pla- 
ces of  the  design. 

We  posées  a  speoimen  of  tiles  made  after  this  systam  and  t 
that  appears  to  us  to  belong  to  the  15  tn  oentury.  ^   Pié,  17 
gives  the  design;  the  #»oJ«otion8  are  not  over  an  eighth  inoh; 
the  olay  is  very  oompaot,  nell  tamped  and  Jiell  burned. 

Xote  1.  p.  2T4»  t^veae  t\,\ea  \Bere  |\.oen  to  %b  \vvi  M.  *q\\.o^, 
orc\v\tect  ot  ?vj,\^-àe-Do*«;  \\\e\^  came  '^rovt,   BVoi». 

Paisnoe  pavements  jiere  still  employed  in  France  duriné  the 
17  th  oentury,  and  their  use  ^as  continued  in  Ttaly,  3pain, 
Afrioa  and  the  Orient  until  our  days.  With  us,  they  are  no 
longer  employed  ekoept  for  kitohen  ranges,  and  in  the  South 
for  bathrooms  or  offices.  ■'- 

Kote    i.    Some    mcvV.e.r%    ot    X\\<zd.    \\a\De    rev>\.\3ed    X\\e    art    ot    4\.Q*ed 
t\.Ve«    vfiVtVv    aucceaa.    ^e    s\\q\.\    cVte    omoivt    ot>\e^    «larwi  \ -lo  lor  Vea , 
tVvot    ot    i* .    Dxibo\3    al    i?ot\«,    ajdVvo    t^rn\a\\eà    tV\e.    x\c\r    \,\,\<i    paoe*- 
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soasio  desiga,  that  oaases  spleodor  la  the  midst  of  that  rioh 
ooœposition.  The  red  and  yello*  tiles  are  ^art^d  in  eaoh  ooœ- 
partseat,  aad  tbeir  designs  are  oambined  in  fdtrs,  or  are  oon- 
plete  in  eaoh  tila. 

Xo\ê  i.  p«  210.  "î^ftese  \\.\ea  are  ivqw  ^«|»08\»\ed  \»ti  t\ve  o\,à  «kt>- 
^/^\i  o^  ^rexikOivtre,  omà  Yvax>e  aVàea  ot  4.*7  \.»i«.;  \>ve\^  «ère  |\.\»*m 
\o  ua  \i^  H*  àe  YVo^ofl^e,  t>ie\i  cevtaL^^\\^  «erxjeà  ^ov   ipa>3\t\è  \Yve 
\\a\\s  ot  "tX^e  caeXXe  ot  Çjoxxo^,  >»Yv\c\\  àate  t^om  \\\e  t^^*^  \vOi\t' 
ot  ^^e  13  tV\  centuT^. 

Xote  \.  p.  271.  AT\tv.  oroYvoeo\.,  jpub  b>i  A.  ^^iâkfftn,  Sr.  Yo\. 
11»  p.  65.  le  rete^  our  Traders  \o  \>ve  beauW.f^^'  1îVaté«^ot 
tVa\  GoWecWo^»  t\ve^  |\oe  t\\e  w^oVe  ©t  ^'^Qt  tWe  \)«i\>emei^\. 

Tn  fehe  13   th  oentory  the  design  of  ialaid  tile  pavements  is 
still  lar|e  and  simple  in  gCHeral  arrangementi  they  beooae  m 
more  oonfased  and  œeagre  during  the  14  th  oentary.  A  diffio- 
alty  of  a  nature  to  embarras  araùaeologists,  when  it  oonoerns 
raoognizing  the  epooh  of  tile  pavements,  freguently  présents 
itself  after  the  13  th  oentary.  The  makers  possessed  in  their 
«orkshops  the  wooden  stamps  for  impriatiag  the  design  intead- 
ed  to  deoorate  the  ^iles,  and  ased  them  long  after  thèse  sta- 
mps ^ers  eut,  tile  pavements  in  the  14  th  oentury  being  freq- 
uantly  fabrioated  with  stamps  made  in  the  13  th;  that  explains 
»hy  one  finds  in  tile  pavements  evidently  laid  at  a  certain 
epooh  speoimens  of  tiles  muoh  older  than  the  édifices  to  jrhi- 
oh  they  belong.  Tn  décorative. prinoiples  tile  pavements  ^ers 
modified  little  from  the  13  th  to  the  15  th  oentariesl  their 
designs  became  more  meagrc,  at  the  end  of  the  14  th  oentary 
«ras  iatrodaoed  in  tile  pavements  a  profusion  of  oiphers,  inas- 
riptions,  shields  of  arms,  sometimes  evan  little  vis?fs;  there 
appeared  tones  of  green  and  ,ight  blae;  blaok  bacomes  more  rare. 

Hère  (Pigs^  14,  15)  are  tfo  portions  of  tile  pavements  of 
that  epooh,  that  oame  from  excavations  made  in  1340  in  tha  ^ 
gardens  of  the  building  of  the  archives  at  Paris  (old  mansion 
3oubi3e),  and  ffhose  rai  designs  on  yello-v  are  execated  îfith 
rare  perfection,  fragments  of  a  border  of  blue  and  tthite  ^ere 
diacovered  at  the  sarae  time. 

Tile  pavements  of  the  14  th  and  15  th  centuries  aboand;  the 
citias  of  Champagne,  Brie  and  Burgandy  are  still  fillei  with 
them,  and  spécial  *orks  on  this  aabjeot  sufficienfcly  numaroas, 
that  VT9  shall  dispense  with  repsoducinï^  them.hera. 
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opérations,  and  sloir  nanaal  labor.  In  the  13  th  centiry  men 
jrere  ooatentaà  nith  stamped  rad  brioka  inlaid  with  light  yal- 
low  olay  and  oovered  by  transparent  glaze.  Sometiaies  the  light 
clay  forais  tue  ground,  bat  more  freqaently  forœs  the  design; 
in  botb  oases,  the  prooess  of  nanitfaotare  is  the  sarae.  The  b 
blaok  tiles,  to  be  inlaid  like  those  of  $•  Piarre-aar-Oive, 
raqaired  five  successive  opérations  besides  barning; —  1,  nioa- 
Iding  the  tiles;  2,   a  priaary  covering  of  fine  clay  blaokened 
by  a  œetallic  oxidei  3,  the  staœping  of  the  design  as  a  oavityj 
4,  the  filling  of  the  hollo*  fith  ligbt  olay  and  tamping;  5, 
the  glazing.  The  red  tiles  ialiad  with  white  regaired  oaly  f 
foari  1,  moalding  the  tiles;  2,  stamping;  3,  filling  the  oav- 
ity  and  taœping;  4,  glazing»  Thas  dariné  the  13  th  oantary  b 
black  tiles  are  ganerally  plain^and  are  only  eoployed  as  eoc- 
losares.  The  glazing  of  the  tile  paiements  of  the  13  th  oent- 
ary  is  always  aolorad  yellof,  like  that  of  the  12  th,'  it  oon- 
tribatas  thiis  splandor  to  the  ^rhite  and  red. 

Tnlaid  tiles  of  briok  red,  so  maoh  in  vogue  in  the  13  th  0 
cantary  fom  isolated  designs  or  in  four  parts.  Tt  is  unneoes- 
sary  to  demonstrate  ho/r  this  System  permits  invention  of  inf- 
inité designs. 

Hère  are  tiles  inlaid  and  glazed  from  the  castle  of  Ooucy, 
made  acoording  to  this  statement.  9ig.  9  présents  t»o  tiles 
«fith  isolated  designs;  one  of  them  is  a  shield  of  arnas.  ^igs. 
10  and  11  aaoh  are  a  ooaibination  of  four  tilas  ootnpletiaé  a 
oiroalar  design.  ^  The  fabrication  of  thèse  tiles  is  rude;  îie 
are  very  far  hère  from  the  refinement  and  purity  of  the  tiles 
of  3.  Pierre-sar-Oive.  Bat  still  in  simplifying  the  exécution 
to  obtain  more  numerous  produots  in  less  time  of  making,  the 
13  th  oentury  knew  how  to  œake  admirable  tile  pavements,  and 
ire  shall  oite  aaoné  othera  those  of  the  chapels  of  the  oathe- 
dral  of  Laon,  some  spécimens  of  which  i»e  give  hère  (Pigs.  12, 
13),  and  tha  beautiful  pavement  of  the  hall  of  tne  treasary 
of  tha  old  oathedral  of  3.  /^mer,  entirely  reproduced  in  Anna- 
les arohaeologiques  of  M.  Didron.   The  latter  tile  pavement 
dates  from  the  end  of  the  iV  th  oentury,  and  présents  a  séri- 
es of  oompartments  of  16  red  tilas  inlaid  wlth  yello»  and  ifith 
enclosuras  of  plain  blaok.  The  oorapartments  are  set  diaôonallyl 
and  the  fciles  hâve  about  4»7  ins.  sides.  Ta  pairs  the  oompart- 
mants  offer  a  mixture  of  black  and  ifhite  tilas  witn  very  fine 
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Tbe  tile  pavamaat  of  3.  Pierre-sar-Oive  bas  yellon  in  laid    î 
in  broifnisb-black:  it  oonforms  ia  oolor  to  ths  mosaio  paveie-   1 
Dts  of  the  12  ta  oeatary,  «rhere  black  dominâtes  aod  where  reci 
±3   merely  an  aooessopy  ?flien  one  isets  irith  it^  The  ppooedare 
of  makiag  tbe  tile  pavement  of  S*  Pierre-aar-Bive  oerits  beiag 
fBentioaed;  it  consists  in  a  layer  of  fine  blaok  olay  placed  on 
a  ooapse  red  olay,  stamped  and  ialaid  irith  yelloniab  clay  and 
oovsped  by  transparent  glaze^  the  design  of  thèse  tiles  im  b 
blaok  on  yelloïf  or  yellof  on  blaok^  The  light  yello*r  olay  pén- 
étrâtes throagh  the  broirn  coating  and  is  Ialaid  even  in  the 
red  clay,  as  indloated  by  the  section  (Pig.  7);  the  glaze  be- 
ing  saffron  color  giyes  a  golden  gleam  to  the  irhite  olay. 

We  présent  (?ig.  S)  a  portion  of  the  oirole  in  glazed^tmroa 
cotta  from  3.  Pierre-sar-Dia,  irhioh  is  oertainly  one  of  the 
beaatiful  ooiapositions  of  this  kind.  The  tiles  foraiing  this 
oirole  exceal  the  ordinary  diœensions;  some  hâve  sides  of  7  ins., 
the  ootagonal  ones  in  the  corners  ar«  even  9  ins. 

One  may  still  see  in  ohapel  S.  Itiohel  of  the  old  oollegiate 
oharoh  of  3.  Quentin  a  tile  pavement  of  the  end  of  the  12  th 
oentary,  likevisa  oomposad  of  banda  of  stone  enolosing  brloks 
of  dark  brown  oolor.  Likesfisa  at  S»  Denis,  if  we   believe  the 
sketones  of  M.  peroier,  some  tile  pavements  of  the  ohapels  pr- 
ésent enolosures  of  plain  stone.  This  System  thus  appears  to 
hâve  been  adopted  in  the  ly   th  oentury,  jrhile  in  the  13  th 
oentary  the  t*o  raaterials  being  no  longer  combined,  the  terra 
ootta  pavement  withoat  mixture  oovers  the  rooms  for  passing, 
for  ïfhich  it  reserved,  and  stone  slabs  are  no  longer  mixed  t 
therenith. 

As  ne   hâve  already  stated,  red  dominâtes  in  the  tile  pavem- 
ents of  the  13  th  oentury,  also  the  procédure  of  manufacture 
changes  aad  is  simplified.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  in  ail  the 
arts  and  industries  oonneoted  sfith  arohiteoture,  the  12  th  bas 
a  great  superiority  over  the  13  th  century  in  exécution;  sta- 
ined  glass,  paintinés,  sculptures,  inlaii  siabs  and  tile  pave- 
ments of  the  12  th  oentury,  and  »e  shall  even  say  the  same  of 
the  oonstruotion  of  édifices,  that  indicatss  a  care  anl  seek- 
ing,  that  the  13  tb  centurj  soon  abandonad,  preocoupial  bu  it  s 
grand  conceptions.  Tbe  procédure  of  fabrication  of  the  tile 
pavements  of  the  12  th  century,  »hetber  composai  of  oûalaifted 
or  of  ôlazed  tiles,  required  a  great  namber  af  successive  op~ 
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sorapaloas  aocaraoy  in  AnnaXsB  aroliaeologiqaes.   The  tile  p 
pavem^Qt  oCS*   PierreSsar^Dive  (near  oaes)  is  ooipoaed  of  a 
great  arosette  of  ooaoentrio  tlles  iaterseotad  by  a  (xmtm  ot 
stone  slabs  and  bordered  by  Xhe   sane*  We  entirely  sbare  tbe  o 
opinion  of  w  Alfred  Rome,  nho  oontrary  to  tbat  of  M»  de  Caa- 
mont  adiits  tbis  oombination  of  stooe  slaiM  aad  terra  ootta 
tiles  as  being  of  tbe  primitivre  epooh,  1«  e«.»  of  tbe  end  of 
tbe  12  tb  oentary.  Tbe  irregalarities  observed  in  tbe  pav^emest 
prove  only  tbat  tbere  iraa  no  rebailding  bat  simply  restoration; 
!f9  bave  farther  noted  very  fréquent  defeots  in  setting  in  ail 
old  tile  paveiaents.  Tbat  is  easy  to  axplain;  tbe  aakers  sent 
on  order  a  certain  namber  of  tiles  long  sinoe  baraed  and  sto- 
red;  wben  tbey  »ere  set,  ekoept  by  deoidiag  to  œake  a  partial 
and  spécial  ordar,  and  to  asfait  a  new  barning,  irbicb  jrould  d 
delay  completion  of  tbe  paving  for  t«fo  or  three  œontbs,  it  ias 
neoessary  to  décide  to  ose  as  tbey  were  tb  tiles  sent  by  tbe 
briokmakers;  beaca  frequently  combinations  commenoed  irlth  one 
design  and  finisbed  siitb  another,  tiles  set  at  randoœ  or  vwê^ 
ged  witboat  relation  to  eaob  other.  At  S.  Pierr^4siir-Biv3,  t 
tbe  principal  snbjeot  of  tbe  central  rosette  intersected  by 
stone  slabs  is  regalar,  but  the  great  square  border  tbat  enc- 
loses it  is  only  composed  of  roars  of  bricks  of  various  patt- 
erns,  œostly  of  tbe  same  epoch  still  and  very  beautiful.  Be- 
sides,  it  is  neoessary  to  reoognize  thafc  tbe  artiste  of  tbe 
œiddle  âges  were  not  imbued  ifitn  tbat  need  of  précise  symaie- 
try,  tbat  becomes  tbe  law  today;  tbey  were  guided  by  an  enti- 
rely opposed  idea,  variety,  Notbing  i (  more  coamon  than  to 
see  in  tûe  old  tile  pa^rement,  until  the  epoch  of  tbe  Renaiss- 
ance, thèse  mixed  designs,  thèse  unequal  divisions  of  bands, 
borders  and  oompartnents. 

¥oXe    \.    p.    266,    Xtvn ,    orc\\aeo\..    puX) .    >o\;i    H .    îi\àrox\   Sr.    Yo\. 
\2*    p.    281.    H»    AXt^^-^    'Rowie   p\jb\5\.\,a\\ea    o\,    t\\\.a    tVwie    cv   apecVoX 

torVa»   du    Xll    ou   XVll    aVecX^a"^,    "îVvVb    «orV    Vs    ooco»voiv\eà    by,    n 
tiu»ftrov)LB    p\oc\e«    «axecuteii    «VW    t\\e    |reo\ea\,    core,     otvà    catvnol 
be    too    «\,rotv|\v,    ^acoKii^enàed .    It    \,«    o    co»p\»ete    «\\j.à\i    ot    tb\,»  V 
Xm'portaiRt    port   o\    X\^^   àecoratton    ot    eàtt^c.*»    ^^    ^^^    m\,àd\.e    o 
ci|««.    0%e    oX    ^^'^    ^<>^^i    orobVtecta,    H.     Ame,     o\80    pnbW^beg    o 
xjoVume    coi^toVntxv^    tbe    »o«t    p«aut\t^\,    tV\e    pQ««meivt*    ot     tbe 
pTov>\.iio«.»    ot    Bur|undv\    ^i^d    C^bompafne. 
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baroed  terra  ootta  nosalo  by  tiles  inlaici  vith  ornananta.  The 
origia  of  this  sathodi  of  itiiiAlMtèv# tf  nanaf actupe  Is  easll^F 
âisoovared*  from  %he   ^eroviaglao  epooh  bricks  were  barseci  for 
paylQg  showing  saok  deai^DS  more  or  leaa  ooiplez;  theae  deai- 
gns  srere  prodaoed  bf   a  staap  lomreaaed  oq  olay  ivhile  still  a 
soft.  Gne  finds  la  tbe  oharoh  of  the  old  priory  of  Laitre-aoas- 
ÂiaDoe,  dedecated  in  1076,  tiles  not  glazed  bat  aimply  stamped. 
«Tbeae  bricks  ara  sqaare  or  oblong  ^;   %he   latter  are  3.5  ina. 
niàe   by  7*0  ios  loQg.  They  pp^aeat  atraight  liaea  interseoting 
to  form  squares,  or  scrolla  eoclcaed  betveen  tvo  baada  oharged 
ifltû  hatoûings.  The  obloag  bricks  form  enclosares  withio  jrbioh 
are  placei  beside  eaoh  otber  a  certain  naaber  of  square  bricks. 
Xote  i.  p.  2,65.  See  %8«a\  sur  \e  \>o)OQ(e  àes  ft|\\.«e«  eiftt,  ou 

BmW.  moivvmiexvt.  ot  »•  àe  ^au»OTR\.  1848.  p.  *l\2, 

We  found  in  excavations  made  at  S*  Denis  some  tiles  thus  e 
eagraved  irith  oiroles  and  lozenges  covered  by  a  soft  glazing, 
opaque  and  dirty  îfbite,  prodaoed  by  a  thiô  layer  of  olay  more 
fusible  than  the  body  of  the  brick.  Hère  is  a  copy  at  half  a 
size  of  the  tiles  thus  ataraped^taken  from  excavations  made  on 
tha  site  of  the  old  church  3.  Colombe  at  Sens,  and  Jihosa  date 
seems  very  old. (6).   They  are  oomposei  of  a  light  yelloîfish 
olay,  very  résistant  but  withoat  coverind.  From  the  time  tbat 
oaen  possessed  tiles  iiith  stink  bollovrs,  it  ifas  natural  to  fili 
that  hollow  with  olay  of  another  oolor,  and  to  oover  the  whole 
by  a  transparent  glaze!  it  jras  done  from  tne  12  th  century  a 
and  perhaps  earlier  than  that  eooph;  that  nethod  of  fabricat- 
ion beoame  gênerai  in  the  13  th  century.  3y  this  procédure,  a 
assuDQiag  the  glazing  removed,  the  inlaid  clay  having  a  thick- 
neas  of  several  16  ths  inoh,  the  tile  long  retained  the  desi- 
gn. The  hollows  of  the  floor  being  filled,  dust  «ras  no  longer 
caaght  by  them,  and  thèse  pavements  oould  be  kept  clean  by  w 
fiashing  and  sïreeping  them,  Plaoed  in  chapels  or  chapter  halls, 
or  in  internai  aparlineats  only  enterel  fith  soft  and  light  s 
shoea,  one  did  not  risk  slipping?  on  their  glazed  surfaces, 

XoAte  2,.  p.  260.  Tîtve  mona»\er\j(  o^  B.  Ci|\om\)e,  to^'^àed  Vx\  63.0 
\)^^  O\.otç»\.r»  II,  \«  sWtt-ated  a\  \,2  ^\.\e8  ^rom  Sen«.  T\ve«e  >or- 
\,cV.8    oppcor    \o    be\.oivt    Xo    Wvoae    pr\.«\.\\\oe    structure» . 

3ne  of  the  oliest  inlaid  tile  pavements  knoîfo  is  taat  of  t 
the  church  of  ?.  Pierre-suf-Dii'e;  it  ia  raprodaoei  ifith  aorop- 
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assembldcl;  tëey  are  black  aad  redi;  the  littl»  pt«o«s  0  are  a 
aloae  bordered  by  a  nhite  lias.  One  util  note  tbat  1q  ail  the 
examples  tbat  we   bave  jast  given  bere,  tbe  greeaisb-blàck  pi* 
ays  a  great  part?  It  Is  oae  of  tbe  oharacteristios  of  tbe  tlle 
payements  of  tbe  12  tb  oentary,  iibile  In  tbe  13  tb  centirry  tbe 
red  dominâtes.  As  a  gênerai  pale  in  interlor  deoorationsin  the 
12  tb  oeotary,  tbe  pavements  baye  a  very  sastalned  and  strong 
tond,  vbile  tbe  palntlngs  are  ligbt;  green.  yello»,  red  oobre 
and  ifbite  are  tbe  oolors  preferred.  In  tbe  13  tb  centary  on 
tbe  oontrary,  horizontal  sarfaoes  and  payements  are  brigbt  and 
ligbt,  ifbile  tbe  paintings  on  surfaces  are  very  vigorous  in 
tone,  and  it  is  even  not  rare  tovard  tbe  end  of  tbe  13  tb  and 
during  tbe  14  tb  oentaries,  to  see  black  oooapy  important  sar- 
faoes in  tbe  décoration  of  vertical  areas.  (Art»  Peinture). 

But  it  is  not  only  by  barmony  of  tbe  tones,  tbat  tile  pave- 
ments of  the  13  tb  oentury  differ  from  tbose  of  tbe  12  tb,  it 
is  also  by  tbe  mode  of  manafaoturej  in  tbat  as  in  everytbing, 
tbe  13  tb  oentury  frankly  breaks  tfitb  traditions;  instead  of 
composing  designs  of  tile  pavements  by  means  of  piers  assemb- 
led  in  varions  forma,  it  adopted  a  system  of  tiles  usually  s 
square,  ornamented  by  ieans  of  inlays  of  olay  of  différent  c 
oolors,  red  on  yello*  or  yelloif  on  red.  Biaok  tilas  yfare  then 
employai  oiost  freguently  as  an  enclasure;  éreenish-black  beo- 
ame  rarer,  to  reappear  in  tbe  14  tb  oentury.  The  examples  of 
tile  pavements  of  tbe  13  tb  oentury  abound  in  our  old  ohurobes, 
in  castles,  palaoes  and  bouses.  Hoitever  it  is  necessary  to  s 
State  tbat  tiles  of  terra  ootta  burnt  and  glazed  are  rarely  e 
employed  exoept  in  choira,  obapels,  or  halls  not  built  to  re- 
oeive  a  great  assemblage  of  people.  Tbe  glazing  being  removed 
quite  easlly  by  friction  of  sboes,  glazed  tiles  iiere  not  used 
in  naves  or  side  aisles,  in  tbe  galleries  or  great  halls  of 
castles  or  palaces.  If  tbe  burned  terra  cotta  was  plaoed  in 
muoh  frequented  places,  it  Jias  set  without  glazing,  and  freq- 
uently  alternatad  witb  slabs  of  stone  and  aven  marble  tiles. 
Besides  it  should  not  be  forgottsn,  tbat  at  tbe  change  from 
the  12  tb  oentury  the  ground  of  naves  served  for  burial,  and 
tbat  being  displaoed  cootinaally  and  recovared  by  mémorial  s 
alabs,  it  las  acaroely  possible  to  maintain  thare  a  fanerai 
design  compoaed  of  little  pièces  of  terra  cotta. 

Wa  bave  stated  tbat  the  13  th  oentury  replaçai  pavementa  m 
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square  pièces,  or  of  bits  not  over  1.2  ins.  on  a  siie.  ^  fe 
even  fiiid  in  the  pavement  of  the  chapel  S.  Caoaphas  of  the 
cbaroh  S.  Denis  yelloif  flears-de-lis  on  a  greeniab-blaok  gro- 
uBCl  80  ooBibinedl.  (2)»  #ig  2  présenta  tbe  arrangenent  of  the 
pieoes  hy   ^hich  is  formed  tbis  aort  of  aosaio.  Sonetimes  the 
pieoes  are  penetrated  by  a  Xittle  bit  of  terra  cotta  of  a  dif- 
férent oolor,  that  fits  in  the  hollov  arrangea  to  reoeive  it. 
(3}.  Thèse  ezamples  are  taken  from  the  same  ohapel,  ail  the 
pavemeat  of  srhioh  is  yelloif  and  greenish  blaok» 

Ko\e  l.  p.  262»  ^^   \veoe  reiMi«Ted  >o\cicV  or  ^^rV   |Teetv  tot^e» 

t^e  co\oT  ®t  ^v^cV,  X\i^   y^zWo^   Va  o  ^en^  aoft  \oive  ot  Wt^vt 
oc>vre. 

M.  percler  has  left  as  among  his  preoioas  sketohes  aade  in 
1797  in  the  oharob  3.  Bénis  soaie  of  those  mosaio  pavements  of 
the  12  th  centary,  irhose  oomposition  is  so  original*  Ve  give 
hère  (4)  one  of  the  oost  beaatifali  the  aooaracy  of  thèse  sk- 
etohes is  oonfirmed  to  us  by  the  disoovery  of  tiles»  that  al- 
thottgh  displaoed  ooinoide  perfeotly  î?ith  the  entirety  that  jre 
reproduoe-  In  the  last  tile  pavement  many  bits  of  terra  ootta 
imitate  a  veined  green  marble.  ^  gvidently  the  artists  of  the 
t2  th  centary  siere  permsated  by  antiqae  traditions,  and  some 
soaglt  to  render  the  effeot  of  the  Roman  œosaios  of  the  late 
time,  of  whioh  they  possessed  sameroas  examples;  having  no  m 
marbles  at  their  coamand,  they  iœitated  them  by  œeans  of  the 
glaziag  ifith  whioh  they  oovered  théir  tiles. 

Xote  11.  p.  26^.  tXieae  p\.eoe«  are  retiàereà  >o\^  Vrre$;\i\or  «orv.. 

We  hâve  also  foand  in  fermany  oombinations  of  tiles  of  terra 
ootta  in  oolor  forming  designs  varied  in  outline  and  assembl- 
age. Thèse  tilaa  date  from  the  first  years  of  the  13  th  cent- 
ary; it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  arts  of  Germany  ?fere 
then  fifty  years  behind  the  arts  of  Prance.  île  think  that  it 
fflll  be  useful  to  présent  hère  some  of  thèse  examples,  that 
besidas  very  evidently  belong  to  the  style  of  the  12  th  oent- 
ary,  and  that  so  mach  as  thèse  tiles  came  from  the  vicinity 
of  Dresden,  and  that  thèse  countries  then  reoeived  ail  the  « 
arts  of  the  West.  Thèse  fragmente  (Pigs.  S,  5  bis)  are  noîf 
deposited  in  the  Maseam  of  the  Sreat  Sardeo  at  Dresden,  ani 
belong  to  the  oloiater  of  Zelle,  situated  abolit  }SO:#i  les  froiP 
tnat  oity.  Pies.  A  and  B  show  ho*  thèse  tiles  are  inade  and 
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ootta  tiles»  Tndeed  everywhere  coald  be  made  bricks,  and  noth- 
ing  is  easier  than  to  éive  them  varied  tints  by  a  oovered  bar- 
niné.  Tt  is  probabls  tû-dz  îûom   tae  Carlovindiaa  spooti  floors 
of  oolored  bricks  *ere  in  ase;  one  coald  thas  at  little  oost 
obtain  pavements  prassntiQjé  nearly  the  appearaace  of  mosaios. 
Yet  ne   most  state  that  we   kno»?  of  no  pavement  of  terra  ootta 
before  the  12  th  oentury;  one  shoald  not  be  sarppiaed,  wfaen 
ne  observes  ho;f  little  darable  are  the  ûiazes  for  coatiag  that 
material;  qaickly  iropi  off,  pavements  of  terra  cotta  must  be 
freqaently  replaced. 

The  oldest  pavements  knoifn  to  as  are  those,  that  ne   discov- 
ered  some  years  sinoe  in  the  apsidal  ohapels  of  the  abbey  oB- 
aroh  of  3.  Denis;  tbese  pavements  are  of  the  time  of  Sager; 
they  *ere  mostly  left  in  place,  probably  becaase  of  their  be- 
aaty,  ihen  in  the  rei^n  of  3.  Louis,  thèse  ohapels  nere   rest- 
ored.  They  are  in  great  part  oomposed  of  very  sœall  bits  of 
terra  cotta  Slazed  black,  yellow,  dark  green  and  red,  ont  in 
triangles,  squares,  lozenges,  parts  of  circles,  polygons,  etc.; 
they  form  in  their  assemblage  aotaal  mosaics  of  cbarmiag  des- 
ign. The  pavement  of  tbe  chapel  of  the  7irgin,  pablished  in 
the  Annales  archéologiques  of  M.  Didron  and  in  the  encyclopé- 
die d'Artobitecture  by  M.  Bance,  that  of  the  chapel  of  S.  Cucu- 
phas,  likeiffise  reproduoed  in  the  latter  work  and  in  the  Stades 
sar  les  carrelages  historiés  of  M.  Alfred  Rome  and  non   resto- 
red,  are  t'^o  very  beautifal  spécimens  of  mosaio  pavements  of 
the  12  th  oentary.  We  believe  it  useless  to  reprodaoe  hère  t 
the  whola  of  thèse  pavements,  and  shall  limit  oursalves  to  û 
giving  fragments,  to  show  the  method  follov^ed  by  the  arohite- 
ots  of  that  time.  Thèse  pavements  are  generally  oomposed  of 
bands  forming  varied  designs  separated  by  narrow  borders  . 
The  influence  of  antique  mosaics  makes  itself  felt  again  in  t 
thèse  combinations,  for  eacb  tile  carries  its  color,  and  by 
their  assemblage  is  prodaced  the  designs.  The  briokmakers  of 
tbe  12  th  century  had  oarried  very  far  the  art  of  moulding 
thèse  little  bits  of  clay,  and  the  freqaently  oomposed  very 
complex  designs  and  even  ornaments  by  the  intersection  of  cur- 
ves  with  eacb  other.  Por  example,  bere  (?iô.  1)  i  fragment  of 
the  pavement  of  the  ohapel  of  the  7iri?ln  of  the  churoh  3.  De- 
nis Bho*fS  as  ^anis  formed  of  black  and  re3  circles  that  inter- 
eeot,  and  very  smail  compartments  composed  of  triani?ular  and 
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seen  oa  the  exterior  of  the  choir  of  obaroh  S.  Reay  of  Pheims, 
ffhose  oonstpaction  dates  in  tfae  last  years  of  the  12  th  cent- 
ary»  Bat  it  shoalâ  oot  be  forgotten,  tbat  at  Rome  exist  auaer- 
oas  fragments  of  Rostan  antiqaities»  anâ  that  the  sight  of  th- 
èse iBonaments  had  an  iafliience  on  the  architectare  and  soalp- 
tare  of  that  part  of  Ohampagne. 

Plûtes  reappeared  on  pilasters  and  oolanns  at  the  moment  of 
the  Renaissanoe;  freqaently  then  as  on  the  façade  of  the  Lou- 
vre next  the  river,  or  as  on  the  groand  story  of  the  gallery 
of  Philibert  Delorme  at  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  they  al- 
ternate  jfith  courses  having  bosses. 

CAîïTOS.  Canton*  Division  of  a  sbield. 
A  terffi  of  heraldry.  Cantoned  in  architecture  is  said  of  pi- 
ers  jfhose  four  faces  are  strengthened  by  engaged  columns  or 
pilasters;  men  then  say  a  pier  oantoned  tith  four  columns  or 
four  pilasters.  (Art.  Pilier). 

CARFEAa-   Square.   Tile. 
The  name  given  to  slabs  of  stone,  marble  or  terra  cotta,  t 
that  serve  for  paving  the  interiors  of  édifices.  (Art.  Carre- 
lage). By  faoinés  are  also  designated  the  stone  slabs  of  small 
thickness,  that  form  the  surfaces  of  a  wall.  A  wall  is  built 
of  squares  or  slabs  and  headers.  (Art.  Boutisse). 

CARRSILAGP.  Pavement.  Tile  Ploor. 
An  assemblage  of  slabs  of  stone,  marble  or  terra  cotta.  The 
Romans  nsually  oovered  the  floors  of  rooms  in  the  ground  story 
?Tith  mosaios  oomposed  of  small  cubes  of  marble  of  différent 
colors,  forming  oolored  designs  by  their  arrangement,  orname- 
nts  and  even  figures.  They  also  freqaently  empioyed  large  sl- 
abs of  marble  or  stone,  square,  oblon^,  polygonal  and  circul- 
ar,  to  pave  halls  for  receiviné  a  great  assemblage  of  people; 
for  ffiosaic  oould  not  last  loné  aader  the  feet  of  the  multitude. 
Bricks  were  reserved  for  the  raost  ordinary  paviné.  During  tbe 
first  centuries  of  the  middle  aées  in  Prance,  thèse  traditions 
«ère  retained;  bat  marbles  in  the  Horth  »ere  aot  common,  aud 
the  makin^  of  mosaio  nns   expensive;  it  ^as  but  rarely  employ- 
ai for  pavements  (Art.  Mosaïque);  mex)   preferred  stone  pavemœ  ~ 
ts  oarved  an^  Inlaid  ^ith  coloreâ  céments,  or  élazed  terra  c 
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Dopio,  lODio  and  Oorinthian  orders;  the  Roians  likeirise  eaapl- 
oyed  tiiem*  thas  ite   seea  io  Praooa  fiâtes  applied  on  oolamns 
aad  pilasters  of  the  Romanesgae  epocb  in  the  provinoes  in  wh- 
loh  Roioan  arohiteotare  had  left  nameroQS  vestiges*  In  Provenoe, 
along  the  Rhine  and  the  Saône,  and  even  in  Bargandy,  flûtes 
are  sometimes  ont  on  oolamns  dnring  the  12  th  oeotury,  but  b 
more  particalarly  on  the  faoes  of  pilasters.  Then  oocarred  a 
sort  of  Renaissance,  that  in  those  provinces  covered  by  anti- 
qae  fragments,  led  arohitects  to  iaitate  Boman  sculpture,  that 
the  Ronianesqae  filiation  had  gradually  debased.  This  return 
to  the  détails  of  antigae  soalptare  is  very  apparent  on  the 
portai  of  the  ohuroh  3.  Gilles,  in  the  oloister  of  3.  Trophime 
at  Arles,  at  Thor,  Pernes,  cavaillon  in  Provence,  in  ail  the 
churohes  bordering  the  Rhone|  then  farther  North,  at  Langres, 
Antun,  geaune,  Semar  in  Brionnais,  Charite-sur-f.oire  and  Cluny. 
In  the  architecture  of  those  countries,  the  pilaster  is  pref- 
erred  to  the  engaged  ooluiun,  and  the  pilaster  is  alirays  fluted; 
it  must  be  said,  that  its  flutes  hâve  a  more  beautiful  section 
t.han  the  Roaan  flutes,  too  lean  and  too  deep,  badly  terminated 
at  top  by  a  semioirole,  ffith  soft  form,  oonfused  near  the  base, 
îThen  cabled.  The  ïrestern  flutes  of  the  12  th  century  approach 
the  sections  and  scale  of  Greek  flutes,  like  many  other  prof- 
iles of  the  saine  epoch, 

We  give  (?ig.  1)  one  of  the  pilasters  of  tbe  triforium  of  t 
the  catfaedral  of  f.angres,  /rhose  faoe  présents  a  sinéle  flûte; 
and  (Pig.  2)  one  of  the  great  pilasters  of  the  internai  piers 
of  the  same  church,  whose  face  is  ornamented  by  two  flutes. 
Retfieen  tbe  flutes  are  carved  rounds;  the  entirety  of  thèse  a 
alternating  conoave  and  convex  rurfaces  produoes  muoh  effect. 
At  the  cathedral  of  Autun,  whose  construction  précèdes  by  some 
years  the  érection  of  that  of  Langres,  the  flutes  of  the  pil- 
asters approach  more  the  Roman  flutes.  (3)- 

When  the  flutes  are  eut  on  oolumns  in  the  12  th  century,  t 
tbey  are  rarely  simple;  they  bave  chevrons  or  zigzaés,  cables, 
are  broken  or  filled  by  ornaments  (Art.  Colonne)!  such  are  t 
the  flutes  of  one  of  the  columns  of  the  principal  àoorway  of 
the  cathedral  of  Autun  (Wiè,  4):  it  is  only  in  Provence  that 
one  finds  oolumns  simply  fluted.  Tn  the  13  tb  century  fiâtes 
disappeared  when  pointed  architecture  vas  adopted. 

One  of  tbe  last  examples  of  flutes  applied  to  columns  is 
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of  tbe  Fassion,  cooiaienciiig  witb  that  of  tbe  ^ardeo  of  olives 
and  eadlog  ifitb  the  craolfixloQ»  Pros  tJie  l6  th  oeatary,  thèse 
groaped  représentations  are  replaced  by  tbe  stations  erected 
at  osrtain  distances  in  tbe  open  air  on  tbe  slopes  of  a  bill, 
carved  or  painted  in  f rames  attaobed  to  tbe  piers  of  obarobes.^ 

Xote   1.    p.    256.    TXxe    \d.eo    ot    TevTeset\\\.n|   \.o    XYz   ^oW^v^uX    \Yve 

to   \v\.s   àe(i"t>\  b\^    3>*ào»,    \«   oeTtaVxvX^   ot    o   nature   \o    tivapVre   \Y\e 
B\rotv|e«t   t^*^^^t®i    ^^^   vîVe>B   ot    a\xtt*"^^^l»   \)orn.e   »\\.\\  potVex^ce 
X>\i    t\ve   Soti   ot    9oà    \.a   >3er>^    s\iV\a\)\e  t©^    8\Teti|\\\6fk\n|    a^t"V'^'C\eà 
souXaJ    t\v\,a    ttv   our    op\,T^\,oiv    \b   xvot    X\^z   moE\    \o\)kcYv\.ii|    eVt\\-t    Vn 
our   c.\\\krc\\ea,    tV\e    a\.|\\\.   o^    >*otfc6x\  «^V.é^tXx^   com\,R|   \o   VxveeX   bet  - 
ore   t\ve    terT\.\i\e   aoeftes   ot    t\\e  Ço8»\,oiv,    t\ve»   to^^o^^'^l   ^^«* 
oxve  \)\)i   OT\e   to    t\\e   \,oat.   l^\\>ji    Va   tt   ivecea6cxr\^    t\\ot   t\^eae   reape- 
cttu\   prax^er»    [.Xov   tYve\è   are   T^e\t\\eT    \.iiapVreà   \i\^    amb\.t\.oua   àe- 
atrea   nor   Xï^j   \,nd\.acreet  >36\.aYvea,    >out  b\i(    aorro>»   oxvà   t\ve  xveeà   ot 
coTV8o\ot\OTR^    a\\ou\.à   >oe   aààreaaeà   to   Goà   Yietore   \*ke|*»v  4\moat 
o\\»a>^8   \\\àeoua   or    r\à\c\x\oua,    t\\at   àtaYvOTvor    our   c\v\xrc\\ea?    "îX^fi  ae 
pa\.T\t\T\|8    Oit    t\\e    8tcjt\,OTRa    cxre   mode    txx   t\\e    \\lx^p    ot    t^^^à   prxcea, 
patd   to^    ^¥    ^^^   ^orà    or    ocooràt^l    to    t\\e   i»ore   or   \eas   co\or 
\B\.t\v   \»\\\.c\\    t)ae\j    are   àau\)eà\    tYve\^    co».e    t^ow    t\ve    aouve   \»orV8"hop, 
trow   >»\\\oV\    ore   aexvt    to    tY\.e   provjtncea    tVe    twmoàeat   p(iVx\tVxx|a 
o^eer    ^trepXocea,    àr\.iv,V\ii|    ace^ee   ^or    tOAjerTva,    atvà    tt   TRvat   \)e 
aoità    ^ro*    tïve    potnt   o^    \3te\»    o^    art,    t\vot    tïxeae   patnttxxfa   \\0A3e 
»ot    ev>eTv   t\\e   «^ertt   ot    t\ve   cotam^T^est   ^»ot\    popera.    It    seema    to 
\jia    t\\at    t\\e   t^t^"'*®®^    a»\\\o>\    a\\ou\.à    T^^à   p\ocea   txv    our   c\vurc\\e8, 
eiaexv   o^    f^e    'Vwxiibteat   V,\,ii\à,    8\\ou\,à   \)e   8\i\iî\ect    to    o    8ex>ere   ooi^- 
tro\,   \)^    t\\e    enttlYvtefveà   me^bera    ot    t\ve   \\t4^Yver   c\erÉ^;    t\\at    t 
t\ve>A    a\vou\ià   \ie   ^^ertect   ta   àttt'^cutt;    but    Vt    ta    ot   teoat    eaaeiv- 
ttot,    t>^ot    t\ve^    aVvoutà   tvev>er   be    rtàtcutoua    or   reputatxae;    t\vat 
aa    art   t\ve>^    8>voutd   not   be   betox»   \»\\at   o»e    aeea    ttv   barroo^a.    It 
iiot,    better    ta    a   atiupte    VnacrtpttoTv.    \\o>Be>oer    poor    ta    tVve    tmo- 
Itnattoxv   ot    ^»^oex)er   pra^a,    tt   \e\.\\    àeptct   ^ov   \vtw    t\\e    acexvea 
ot    t\ve   PoaatoTv    tn    a    matvtver    xtore    nobte    aY\d    ikorc    «ort\v\^    t\vou    t 
t\v%ae    |roteaav>-«^   potxvttmla . 

GAf^NP.LURI?.      Plûtes. 
Tbis  is   a  moaldiné  in  the   form  of  a  sœall   hollo»»  eut  verti- 
cally  on  the  surfaces  of  oolumns,    or  on   the   faces  of  pllasters. 
The  GreelÉ  had  adopted   fiâtes  on   the  ahafts  of  columns  of   the 
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freqaeatly  oooarred,  tûat  to  give  more  oagnifioeace  to  tbe  f 
froQts«  tbe  visibld  pipes  tfere  deoorated  and  gilded,  eahaaoed 
by  blaok  or  oolored  bands,  the  iroodifopk  itself  jras  painted  a 
aod  gildad;  sach  is  the  oase  of  t&e  great  opgaa  of  the  oathe- 
dral  of  Stpasbupg,  Nearlf  ail  the  old  organ  cases,  like  that 
of  the  cathedpal  of  Perpignan,  fere  olosed  by  painted  shatteps, 
that  the  organist  opened  ^hen  he  played  the  opgan. 

B'JIZ'?..   Oanal.  Duot, 

An  old  fford  still  smployed  in  Pioardy,  and  that  signifies  a 
oanal  or  dact  for  prater*  (Art.  Tayaa  de  descente). 

B7ZAÎÎTTN.  (Style).  Byzantine. 

BY^ASÎTNfS.  (Architeotare).  (Art.  APOhitecture). 

CABARET.   Barroom. 
An  oid  fford  meaning  a  plaoe  enolosed  by  baps,  fpom  jfhioh  c 
dômes  the  name  of  cabaret  given  to  the  shops  of  petaileps  of 
fine. 


OAG?.   3tair»ay.  Stair  Hall. 
Signifies  the  spaoe  iritbin  which  is  placed  a  stairs.  (Art. 
SscalÉer). 

GAMINADg-   Room  Vith  Pireplace. 
An  old  Word  employed  for  a  ffarmed  room,  one  in  which  is  a 
fireplaoe. 

CAL^AIR?.   Oalvary. 
Tt  ïias  Qsaal  daring  the  15  th  and  l6  th  centuries  to  repre- 
sent  the  soenes  of  the  Passion  of  Jésus  Christ  in  cloisters, 
ceiaeteries,  or  -even  In  a  cbapel  attached  to  a  charch,  by  means 
of  oonjplete^ figures  carvad  in  stoae  or  wood,  either  arrangea 
in  a  vast  fraose  or  on  a  sort  of  platforni  risiné  in  steps  to 
a  sumniit  on  ?riiich  rose  the  three  crosses  bearin^  our  Lord  and 
the  tfo  thieves.  A  éreat  nuinber  of  thèse  monuments  are  still 
seen,  that  date  from  the  IS  th  and  l6  th  centuries,  in  the 
cemeteries  of  Brittany-  v»any  reredoses  of  JTOOd  from  the  beg^io- 
niné  of  the  l6   tb  centary  like»ise  represent  ail  the  scènes 
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Tûe  organ  oass  of  the  catheiral  of  Perpignan  is  tell  exeoated 
in  fine  oak,  and  Its  oonstmotion  as  to  be  seea,  ia  arrangea 
in  a  single  plane,  is  very  simple;  it  is  only  oooposed  of  st- 
iles  and  rails  vith  open  panels.  Nearly  ail  the  front  pipes 
are  atilized*  The  organist  is  placed  at  the  oiddle  behind  the 
balustrade,  and  plays  on  the  keyboards  arrangea  in  the  loirer 
reoessf  the  bellovrs  is  plaoed  behind  in  a  reoess. 

Kote  1.  ^.  253.  T^ve  or|oï^  o^  So\\.e«-Y\.\\,e  Va  x)er\^  amoW ,  1 

iiV'S'S»  '**  pret*^  ^o  |\,^e  our  reaàera  W^   ^voxkX   o^  ^^«^  or|c3LT\  \,ti 
PerVI^eux,  \»\\Va'h  Va  \,OT|er  o^ftà  more  \>eau\,\,t*^'  ^-^  «OT^s.  oivà  àe- 
aV^n,  OT\à  V\vat  àaVea  ^roxk    \\\z    aoti^e  epocYv.  leaVàea  aivà  Vi^  apV- 
te  ot  V\\e  o.VVetvt\.on  ot  orc\vaeo\otVa\8  t^xeà  on  t>ve  orfona  oT 
^eWea  ^Yo\.  Z   ©t  BuW.  J^rc\voeo\,  pu^.  \>^   HVnVaVer  ot  Çu\)\\c 
îna-trucWiOn,  p.  17e^,  \.\\e  VAaVTwment.  \\oa  beeTv  taVew  t^O'*  V\\e 
caae  ax\d  repaVreà  b^i  a  PoVe.  "îYve  curVoua  VnaorVp-tVon  car\>eà 
ox\  Wfce  \)aae  ©t  V\ve  t^o^V  \\aa  ^aeen  re»o>5eà,  o.uà  V>\e  preaenV  p 
pvVeaV  oX    SoWea  V"\\\,n>ta  ot  wo^Vnf  a  cotv^  eaaVowaX  ot  ■t\\\.e  emp- 
V\^  caae. 

Man  go  to  see  (Pig.  2)  the  oasa  and  orgaa  gallery  of  the  o 
oharch  of  Hoibleax  (Plcardy),  that  datas  from  the  beginniné 
of  the  l6  th  century.  Hers  tue   instrument  is  supported  by  oor- 
belling,  the  lower  part  havin^  scaroely  the  »idth  neoessary 
for  the  keyboards  and  ragistera.  This  arrangement  permittad 
musioians,  players  on  instranaenta  aad  singera  to  plaoa  thems- 
elvea  in  tha  gallery  aroand  the  organist,  seated  in  tha  little 
aeat  placed  on  a  bracket,  and  in  this  respect  it  mérita  ment- 
ion. Othersfiae  the  same  System  of  joinery  as  at  Perpignan  and 
Solies.  The  pipes  détermine  the  form  of  the  wood/fork,  that  1 
leaves  them  visible  for  their  entire  height  and  acoording  to 
their  varied  lengths.  fe  shall  alao  cite  tha  oréan  galleries 
of  the  oathedral  of  Strasbaré,  the  oharchea  of  Gonesse,  Moret 
near  pontainablaaa,  Clamecy,  S.  Bertrand  of  Comminges,  oathe- 
dral of  Ohartrag,  that  date  from  tha  and  of  the  15  th  centary 
and  tha  l6  th.  The  /foodwork  of  ail  tèase  organ  cases  is  sab.i- 
eot  to  the  instrument  and  only  covars  it,  the  opan  panels  only 
fili  the  70id3  existing  betifeen  the  upper  extramity  of  the  p 
pipes  and  the  oeilinga,  so  as  to  allo-f  the  escape  of  the  sound; 
as  for  the  maohanism  and  the  »ind  duct,  they  are  entirely  en- 
&l^mmd   bat»ean  the  solid  panels  af  the  substrootare.  Tt  frea- 
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Tûe  organ  case  of  the  cathedral  of  ferpignan  is  nell  exeoated 
in  fine  oak,  and  its  oonstraotion  as  to  be  seea,  is  arranged 
in  a  single  plane,  is  very  simple;  it  is  ooly  oomposed  of  st- 
iles  aad  rails  «rith  open  panels.  I^early  ail  the  front  pipes 
are  atilized.  The  organist  is  placed  at  the  oiddle  behind  the 
balustrade,  and  plays  on  the  keyboards  arranged  in  the  lower 
recessf  the  bellofrs  is  plaoed  behind  in  a  reoess* 

note  1.  p.  I^'è ,    'î>^^  or|oift  ot  SoWes-YWXa  Va  xjerv^  arnoW .  1 

\4'39»  %^   prêter  \o  |\.x>e  our  reaàera  \\ve  t^o^^  ®t  ^^^   or|cxn  Vn 
Per\|\j,eux,  M>\\\.a>v  \'è   \or|er  o^^à.  ^ore  \>eout\t«\  \.i\  «orV  oxvà  àe- 
aVftiv,  aT\à  Wio\  à-o,\e«  t"''*©^  ^^®  aaw^e  epocVi,  Be-sVàea  anà  \.iv  ap\,- 
\e  ot  ^>ve  atteivWon  ot  orc\\aeo\oè\,a\a  t^-xeà  on  t>ve  orfona  ot 
(»,«\Ve«  (,Yo\..  %   ot  BuXX.  Arc\\aeo\,,  pu>o.  \i\^   )i\,n\,a\er  ©t  ?u\)\\c 
InatrucWon,  p.  176^,  t\ve  Vtva\rux(kent,  >\oa  beetv  taVexv  t^O'"*  ^^«^ 
caae  Qx\d  repa\.reà  \>\^  o  Ço\e.  'î\\e  curVoua  VnacrVpWon  cor\>eà 
OA  X^z   \>aae  ©t  "t^e  t"*'o^^  ^o^®  >aeeT\  re»o\aeà,  o.nà  \\\e  preaen\  p 
prVeat  ot  So\\.ea  \.\\\.nV8  ot  tto\i\.n|  a  cot^t  «-««^owaX  ot  t\\\,e  emp- 
X^   coae, 

Men  go  to  see  (Pig.  2)  the  oasa  and  orgao  gallery  of  the  c 
oharch  of  Hombleax  (Picardy),  that  dates  from  the  beginniné 
of  the  l6  th  century.  Hera  tha  instrament  is  supported  by  oor- 
belling,  the  lower  part  haying  soapoely  the  »idth  oeoesaary 
for  the  keyboards  and  registers.  This  arrangemeat  permitted 
masioians,  players  on  instruinents  aad  slngers  to  plaoe  thems- 
elves  in  tha  gallery  aroand  the  organist,  seated  in  the  little 
seat  placed  on  a  bracket,  and  in  thia  respect  it  mérita  ment- 
ion. Otherwiae  the  same  System  of  joinery  as  at  Perpignan  and 
Solies.  The  pipes  détermine  the  form  of  the  wood/rork,  that  1 
leaves  them  visible  for  their  entire  haight  and  aooording  to 
their  varied  lengths.  fe  shall  also  oite  the  organ  éalleries 
of  the  cathedral  of  Strasbarg,  the  oharchea  of  Gonesse,  Korat 
near  pontaineblsau,  Clamecy,  S.  Bertrand  of  Comminges,  cathe- 
dral of  Chartres,  that  date  frora  the  end  of  the  15  th  centary 
and  the  l6  th.  The  woodsork  of  ail  tkase  organ  cases  is  sabj- 
eot  to  the  inatrament  and  only  covsrs  it,  the  open  panels  only 
fill  the  70id8  exiating  bet^een  the  upper  extremity  of  the  p 
pipes  and  the  oeilings,  so  as  to  allow  the  eaoape  of  the  sound; 
as  for  the  meohanism  and  the  #inâ  dact,  they  are  entirely  en- 
al^mmâ   bat*een  the  solid  paaela  af  the  sabstrootara.  Tt  frea- 
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o 
"The  cburoh  3.  Severin,"  says  abbe  Lebeaf,  is  one  of  the 

first  in  Paris  wkBVQ   opgaaa  ha?e  been  seen'  it  was  there  from 
th3  reiga  of  kiaé  John,  bat  iras  a  small  case;  as  the  oharoh 
was  then  neither  so  long  nor  fide,  T  hâve  read  an  extraot  fr- 
01  the  manasoript  neotoiègy  of  this  ohurob,  that  in  ths  year 
1353  on  Monàay  after  Ascension,  master  Reynaad  of  Doay,  soho- 
lar  in  theolo^y  at  Paris  and  governor  of  the  great  schools  of 
the  parish  of  3»  Severin,  gave  the  charch  a  good  ttnâ:»8ll  ar- 
rangea orgaa.  That  waa  seen  to  remain  until  in  174?,  placed 
aâainst  the  tosrer  of  the  ofaurch,  havind  been  bnilt  in  1512." 

Xote  %,    p,  252.  ï\.8t,  à,\.,x>\,\,\.e  e.à.àVoceae  à.ÇarV»,  Yo\. 
\.  p.  ies. 

Tn  the  15  th  century  are  firat  mentioned  organs  of  l6  and 
even  of  32  ft.j  the  oases  from  that  epoch  aiust  then  hâve  lon- 
amental  dimensions* 

Ta  the  l6  th  oentary,  ail  the  stops  of  the  modem  organ  were 
in  Qsa  and  formed  an  emtirety  of  1500  to  2000  pipes,  The  organ 
that  passes  for  the  oldest  in  Pranoe  is  that  of  Solies-Ville 
in  Var.  ^   That  of  Perpignan  dates  from  the  first  years  of  the 
l6  th  century;  ne   give  hère  (1)  its  front.  The  oase  is  olosed 
by  two  great  shutters  oovered  by  paintiags  representing  the 
adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  baptism  of  oar  Lord  and  the  four 
evangelists.  A  choir  organ  plaoed  at  the  ejd  of  the  l6  th  cen- 
tury disfigares  the  lower  part  of  the  front;  the  drawing  giv- 
en  by  us  assumes  this  to  be  removed.  The  choir  organ  is  furth- 
er  not  indispensable  in  the  great  organs.  When  the  maker  oan 
arrange  his  meohanism  on  a  gallery  suffioiently  spaoious  to 
place  his  sound  boards  in  the  principal  body  of  the  case,  tne 
choir  organ  is  merely  a  décoration  concealing  the  organist  f 
from  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  A  keyboard  on  consoles  is  pré- 
férable, for  it  is  neoessary  for  the  artist  to  see  what  passes 
In  the  choir.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  the  old  makera  found  it 
more  oonvenient  to  place  the  sound  board  of  the  choir  orôan 
at  a  certain  distance  from  the  keyboards,  beoause  of  the  small 
width  of  the  meohanism,  ?Thile  in  placîn^  tbeir  sound  boards 
in  the  interior  of  the  lieaat  case,  they  *ere  obliéed  to  estab- 
lish  connection  by  pièces,  résistera,  etc.,  whose  length  must 
prodaoe  irrej^ularities  in  the  transmission  of  the  movements. 
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thej   contribated  to  the  external  omafflentation  of  palaces  and 
gardens. 

Xote  2.  p.  25\.  Some  t^ol^exv^a  ot  ^^e«e  ^Xoiied  terro  cottaô 
trom  t\\e  o>vo\ecvu  ot  »o.àr\,d  are  à^po^^.teà  \.xv  C\vxx\\^  Mxxseum. 

BrjPPST  D'ORSaçS-  Organ  Cases. 

Tuas  are  designated  the  cases  of  carpentry  and  joinery,  that 
serve  to  enclose  the  organs  of  charches.  Qntil  the  15  th  cen- 
tury,  it  does  not  appear  that  great  opians  yrere  in  use»  Only 
instraments  of  small  dimensions  irere  ased,  that  oonld  be  oon- 
tained  in  furnitare  placed  in  ohoips,  on  rood  soreens,  or  in 
galleries  more  or  less  large  designed  to  contain  not  only  the 
organs,  but  also  singers  and  musioians.  Only  tosrard  the  end  of 
the  l^  th  and  beginning  of  the  l6  th  oentaries,  men  had  the 
Idea  of  gi?lng  to  organs  dimensions  unasual  till  tben,  having 
great  poifer  of  sound  and  requiring  colossal  ïfooden  enclosures. 
The  oldest  organ  cases  known  to  us  do  not  date  before  the  last 
years  of  the  15  th  centary;  those  organs  are  nothing  beside 
the  aonster  instraments  made  since  the  17  th  century.  Yet  from 
the  14  th  century,  certain  organs  already  consisted  of  the  s 
same  éléments  as  those  of  car  days;  superposed  keyboards  that 
could  be  oonnected,  pipes  of  tin  for  shoff,  three  bellows,  on- 
anges  of  stops,  and  »hat  shoald  be  espaoially  noted,  thèse  o 
organs  had  an  organ  placed  behind  the  organist,  in  îfhich  ifere 
placed  flûtes,  whose  effect  is  mentioned  as  very  aéreeable. 

M.  Pelix  Clément,  to  «fhom  ne  one   precious  information  on  o 
old  music  and  organs,  informs  us  that  he  bas  found  in  the  ar- 
chives of  Toulouse  a  very  curions  document  on  a  dift  to  a  con- 
frateraity  of  an  organ  and  datad  in  1463,  made  by  Bernard  de 
Rosergio,  archbishop  of  Toulouse.  Tt  results  from  that  paper 
that  five  organs  were  placed  on  the  rood  soreen  in,  the  follo»f- 
ing  order;  a  great  organ  rose  in  the  middle,  behind  a  littie 
organ  arranged  as  now  is  the  choir  oréan-  another  oréan  of  s 
small  dimensions  ifas  placed  on  the  top  of  the  éraat  organ  case, 
surmotintei  by  an  angel»  at  the  right  and  left  of  the  rood  scr- 
aan  vrere  found  two  othar  organs,  that  t?f3  confraternities  -fere 
authorizel  to  use,  îfhile  the  use  of  the  three  foriner  ifas  exc- 
lusively  reserved  to  the  canons  and  the  chapter  of  the  cathe- 
iral.  The  five  inatruiBents  could  further  soani  toéether  at  t 
the  ieslre  of  the  archbishop. 
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op  flat  alternately.  (Art.  Construotioa).  Brioks  wepe  lerj   f 
freqaently  enployed  in  the  œiddile  agas  for  internai  floors; 
they  jfere  then  llazed  on  overlays  of  olay  of  varioas  oolops. 
(Art.  Carrelage).  Tn  half  tiœber  straotares  of  the  North  of 
France  in  the  15  th  and  l6  th  centuries,  bricks  are  atilized 
for  filling  bettreen  posts,  girt»  aad  diagonale;  and  the  nanner 
in  vhioh  thëy  aee  set  forma^variad  designs.  In  that  case  they 
are  sometimes  glazed.  (Art.  Pan  de  Bois). 

We  still  find  in  Bourbonnais,  at  the  château  of  Palisoe,  e 
even  at  moulins,  structures  built  of  bricks  and  mortar,  that 
date  froffl  the  15  th  century,  and  »fhose  surfaces  présent  (by 
the  alternation  of  red  and  black  brioks)  varied  designs,  such 
as  lozenges,  zigzags,  chevrons,  etc.  The  maaner  in  whicb  thèse 
brioks  are  set  merits  the  attention  of  oonstructors;  the  mor- 
tat  beds  and  joints  hâve  a  thiokness  equal  to  that  of  the  br- 
icks, i.e.,  1.34  ins.  Thèse  brioks  présent  on  the  exterior  t 
their  ends,  that  are  only  4.7  ins.  and  their  lengths  of  9.4 
ins.  bond  in  the  ifall.  Pig.  1.  shojfs  hosT  thèse  brick  surfaces 
are  set.  ^ 

àata  o*  \>T\cVa  ot  Bo\xr\)ox\Tvo\,a,  reco|xv\,T.es  \\\Q-t  brVcVvDorV  \E\.t\\ 
\>z  »o«  BrVcXa  beV^I  x>crvi  ro\i|\v  oxvà  poroua,  obsorb  a  èreot  au- 
aootv  ^r^    Wvese,  axvd  \,t  Vs  wxvneceaaor^^  Xo    recaW  ■t\\o\  mort-ora 

During  the  Renaissance,  structures  of  mixed  stone  and  brick 
enjoyei  great  favor;  thus  were  obtained  at  snaall  cost  surfaces 
varied  in  oolor,  îfhere  the  eye  readily  distinguishes  the  solid 
portions  of  the  building  from  the  fillings.  îhe  exaœples  of 
thia  sort  of  ^ôoas^ruotiona  abound.  ît  sufflces  to  cite  the  -v 
^in^  of  Louis  ^TI  of  the  château  of  Bloie,  certain  parts  of 
the  château  of  Fontainebleau,  and  the  celebratai  château  of 
Madrid  built  near  Paris  by  Praacis  T,  «rhere  élazed  terra  ootta 
ïras  combined  îfith  stone,  presentin^  on  the  exterior  an  unchan- 
éeable  and  splendid  coloring.   Bveryone  knows  that  Bernard 
de  Palissy  knejf  how  to  œake  j^lazed  terra  cotta.  Ta  hls  time 
the  DUŒerous  prodacts  of  bis  furnaces  served  not  only  to  dec~ 
orate  tha  iressiné  tables  of  rich  cltizens  ani  nobles,  but  t 
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BRTQOE.  Brick. 

Çy  thia  nord  ave  designated  blooks  of  earth,  beaten,  moalded, 
dried  in  the  san  and  baroed  io  an  ovea»  îiie  ose  of  bpioks  da- 
tes baok  to  the  bighest  antigaity.  The  Romans  aade  great  «se 
of  theai,  particalarly  in  ooantries  irhere  atone  is  not  ooniion. 
Ouping  the  late  empire,  they  fraqaently  oonstracted  œasonry 
by  means  of  rabble  faoed  ffith  small  ont  stones  alternating 
with  couraes  of  bricks  aet  flat»  Gallo-Roaan  and  Merovingian 
structures  still  retained  that  method.  But  after  the  9  th  cen- 
tury,  one  very  rarely  finds  bricks  combined  with  other  mater- 
ials;  bricks  are  used  only  where  employed  alone.  We  mast  alsf- 
ays  exoept  certain  structures  in  the  South  of  France,  where 
bricks  are  reserved  for  fillings,  vaults,  plain  surfaces,  and 
atone  for  the  angles,  sills  of  ?findo?rs,  arches,  belts  and  cor- 
nicas.  Thiis  bricks  nere   employed  in  the  12  th  centary  in  the 
construction  of  church  3.  5ernin  of  Toulouse.  That  part  of  L 
Languedoc  beiné  nàarly  the  only  province  of  France  in  which 
stone  is  entirely  ifanting,  the  architects  of  the  13  th  and  14 
th  centuries  frankly  adopted  the  method  of  erecting  their  édi- 
fices in  brick,  eœployiné  stone  only  for  tracery  of  windofs, 
oolumns  and  some  isolated  supports  of  small  diaaeters. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  mediaeval  construction 
in  brick  is  oertainly  the  old  monastery  of  the  Jacobins  of  T 
Toulouse,  which  dates  from  the  end  of  the  13  tn  century.  Later 
in  the  14  th  centure,  we  see  built  in  brick  the  pretty  forti- 
fied  charoh  of  Simorre,  the  collège  3.  Remond  and  the  sfalls 
of  Toulouse,  houses  of  the  same  city,  the  bridée  of  Montauban; 
later  still  the  catfcedral  of  Alby,  a  great  number  of  private 
houses  of  that  city,  the  churches  of  Moissac,  Lombez,  the  toîf- 
er  of  Canssade,  etc.  The  bricks  used  in  that  part  of  France 
duriog  the  13  th,  14  th  and  15  th  centuries  are  larée  and  al- 
most  square,  usually  11.0  x  10.0  ins  and  2.4  ins.  tbick.  Fre- 
quently  the  raortar  .joints  betireen  them  are  1.^  to  2»d  ins.  t 
tûick.  Moalded  bricks  are  rarely  used  in  France  duriné  the  m 
middle  âges,  while  common  in  Ttaly  ani  âerraany;  yet  one  some- 
times  fiads  little  modillions  in  the  cornices  and  simple  raoul- 
dings,  such  as  coves  and  qaarter  rounds.  Bricks  of  Languedoc 
beiné  very  soft,  builders  preferred  to  eut  them;  or  rather  t 
tbey  produoed  an  ornamentation  by  aettiné  them  iiaéonally  an- 
dsp  cornices  so  ag  to  make  the  corners  projsct,  on  end  or  eds^e. 
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froas  tbe  14  th  oeatary,  projaoting  ba^s  were  aot  alooe  irorks 
of  militari  arohiteoture;  oitj   hoases  irere  faroislied  on  the 
front  nezt  %he   pablio  plaoe  «rlth  a  bay  of  nood  or  masonry,  a 
sort  of  baloonsF»  from  irhioh  cries  trere  aade,  or  pablio  acte 
irere  read,  proolamations  and  jadicial  oondeanations*  Mes  said 
to  bay  iastead  of  to  proolaim.  Still  to  be  seen  at  the  oity 
hall  of  Arras  are  the  remaina  of  a  oovered  bay»  set  on  a  oor- 
bellin^  at  the  middle  of  the  façade.  The  projeoting  bay  of  t 
the  City  hall  of  Laxell  is  still  entire*  That  arrangement  iras 
adopted  on  ail  manioipal  édifices  ia  Europe.  Tn  Ttaly  there 
are  loggias  raised  above  the  éroand  by  a  flight  of  stepe,  like 
the  palace  of  3iena,  or  apper  porticos  or  balooniea,  as  at  t 
the  palace  of  the  doges  of  Venioe.  In  èermany  not  only  public 
édifices  are  furnished  jiith  projeoting  bans,  but  palaces  and 
private  houses  nearly  always  hâve  a  bay  in  several  stories, 
a  sort  of  projeoting  half  toirer  frequently  placed  over  the 
dooriray.  At  Nureaberg,  Innsbruok,  Augsburg,  Prague,  houses  of 
the  14  th,  15  th  and  l6  th  centuries  ail  hâve  one  or  more  clo- 
sed  projectiné  bays  on  their  façades,  which  permit  seeind  an- 
der  cover  everything  ocoarring  from  one  end  to  the  other  of 
the  Street.  In  Pranoe  the  bays  more  especlally  take  the  form 
of  tarrets  (Art.  Tourelles),  and  are  then  placed  préférable 
at  the  corners  of  the  houses.  One  may  regard  as  aotual  bays 
the  little  t«ro-story  balconies,  that  flank  the  external  façade 
of  the  château  of  Blois.  (Winé  of  f rancis  T). 

BBBïT^Bi.  Tooth  Axe. 
A  stonecutter's  tool  made  in  form  of  the  outting  ake  and  t 
toothed.  (1).  Mediaeval  stoneoutters  ooœmenced  to  use  the  to- 
oth axe  for  dressing  surfaces  about  the  naiddle  of  the  12  th 
oentury.  Qntil  then  the  surfaces  i?ere  dressed  îiitû  the  axe  or 
ohisel  «rithout  teeth.  The  tooth  axe  ceased  to  be  eœployed  in 
the  l6  th  oentury  for  cattiag  visible  suffaces.  It  had  broad 
teeth  at  the  begioning,  i.e.,  about  the  end  of  the  12  th  oen- 
tury and  the  beginaiué  of  the  13  th.  (2).  The  teeth  became  c 
doser  at  the  end  of  the  13  th  and  very  close  in  the  14  th. 
(3).  (Art.  Taille).  The  style  of  cutting  mouldioés  and  surfa- 
ces is  then  one  of  the  meips  of  recoônizins?  the  date  of  cons- 
traotion  of  édifices. 

RRTQOP.  Brick. 
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Wheo  jïfts  to  be  defended  a  breaoh  maâe   by  the  besieger,  tliere 
ifAE  establlsbed  as  qaièkl:^  as  possible  irithln  the  city  a  pal- 
isade  behlnd  that  breaoh,  and  thls  palisade  ?ras  streoltheoed 
by  one  or  more  turrets.  (Art*  Arohiteotare  militaire,  fig,  10). 
Tbese  trorks  «rere  also  established  to  proteot  a  passage  or  br- 
idge-head, 

Projsoting  bays  ifere  added  to  permanent  défenses  of  masonry, 
either  in  fixed  carpentry  or  tamporary  îfooden  projections,  t 
that  permitted  striking  tbe  foot  of  thèse  défenses,  passages 
or  gâtes.  Tn  this  oase  ifhat  distingaishes  the  projeotiog  bay 
from  the  oofered  gallery  is  that  the  latter  is  ooatiaaous  and 
croifQS  a  wall  or  tower,  «bile  the  projeoting  bay  is  a  separate 
sbed  attaohed  to  the  édifice,  olosed  on  three  sides,  frith  bat- 
tlements,  covered  and  pieroad  by  machicolations. 

Hère  is  a  city  date  (1)  surœounted  by  a  projeoting  bay   p 
plaoed  in  hime  of  ifar,  that  ooald  be  removed.  We  kno»  some  v 
7ery  rare  examples  of  projeoting  bays  still  ezistiog,  and  pla- 
ced  at  the  level  of  the  roofs  of  toirers,  connected  with  their 
oarpentry  and  intended  to  flank  their  fronts;  aaong  thèse  we 
cite  those  of  the  tower  of  Deniers  at  Strasbarg,  Trhich  are  v 
rery  beaatifal  and  appear  to  belonô  to  the  last  years  of  the 
14  th  oentary.  (2).  Thèse  forks  of  carpentry  projeot  safficl- 
ently  from  the  fronts  of  the  masonry  to  open  large  machicola- 
tions and  jiide  battlements,  that  are  still  eqaipped  »ith  their 
shatters.  Their  bases  are  covered  by  tiles  an  scale  pattern, 
and  their  roofs  by  hollow  tiles  set  in  mortar.  The  kingposts 
hâve  retained  their  leadirork  and  rods  with  weathervanes. 

Ko\.e   1.    p.    246.    >lOTvu8cr\.p\   o^    ?ro\.Baor\,    l^    tVv    cet^^uv)^;    ltkp\, 
i^\\5>^,    "■'î^Vs    «peoV»    ot    ^^^e   bottVe   aX   Jdeoux    Vn   BrVe,    MiYvere    ■t\ve 
Jcjca^uca    ^,re\5e\e^    xccr^   ^cteateà  \i^    coutx\   de   foVx   ox\d   Copto\   de 
Beus^    axvd    \.*   o^    \\\.z    2t>    X\^    oVvcjp^er. 

Wooden  projeoting  bays  jrere  also  placed  on  civil  édifices, 
not  espeoially  intenied  for  défense^    such  are  the  tsfo  bays 
still  preserved  on  the  augles  of  the  oastom  hoase  at  Constance, 
(gig*   3)   above  covered  Ralliera  also  of  »ood.   This   building 
«as  erected  in  1333,   and  thèse  works  in  carpentry  date  from 
the  primitive  construction*    the  bays  are  set  diagonally  to   p 
protect  the  angles,    t^o  trianéiilar  lachioolations   increasiné 
those  of  the  galleries. 
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fortifioatiOD,  leaviag  betiieeQ  the  foot  of  %he   valls  aad  the 
ditoh  a  passage  nore  or  less  wide  serTing  as  a  covered  wa.j, 
and  latended  to  prevent  tbe  assailaot  from  asiog  miaers.  This 
vas  moBt  freqaeotly  a  palisaded  vrork  streigtiieoed  at  distances 
by  toners  saitable  to  proteot  sentinels»  Ibeo  AvtiàLèji^  was 
emplosred  for  the   attaok  of  strong  plaoes,  aen  ballt  aroond  c 
oartalQS,  rasparts  or  bastions»  loff  nralls  fritb  parapets  at  t 
the  level  of  the  oounterscarps  of  tbe  ditohes  in  order  to  pl- 
ace arqoebas  men  tbere.  Tbese  défenses  iiere  knoirn  as  false  o 
oat«orks,  and  had  the  advantage  of  presentiag  a  front  of  mas- 
keteers  before  and  below  gans  plaoed  on  the  raaparts,  and  to 
obstruot  spproaoheSf  they  must  be  renoanoed  whea  siège  artil- 
lery  had  acgaired  great  power,  for  then  the  parapets  of  the 
false  oatworks  beisg  destroyed,  thèse  forœed  a  terraoe  that 
facilitated  assaalt. 

BRP^Tf.CRF..   Projeoting  Bay»  Gallery, 

This  term  desi^nated  in  the  middle  âges  a  wooden  nork  in  s 
seyeral  stories  with  battlementa,  employed  for  attacking  or 
defending  a  strong  place.  When  for  the  attaok  it  differed  from 
the  tower  in  beiné  fixed,  irhile  the  tower  nas  œovable. (Art*  B 
Beffroi).  This  is  freqaently  confoundsd  with  the  bastile;  the 
na..î!r  Df  pro.ieot'in,^  ba?  appeara  t--3  be  oldest.  Tt  «as  ased  In 
the  11  tû  oeatary  for  fortifying,  ftiraishèd  sfith  battleœeats. 
of  îfood  or  oo/erei  éalleries.  (Art.  "ourd).  Old  Prench  poem 
in  text. 

Thèse  ^ere  often  works  in  the  coantry  built  in  haate. 

Xote  i .  p.  Ikk»    Bowon  àe  ^ose.  Port  i.  Verse  4059  e\  sea. 

They  oould  be  takea  apart  and  transported  froœ  one  place  to 

another  as  needed.  William  of  fformandy  desired  to  fortify  Am- 

1  7 
btièites   on  the  Mayenne  after  getting  possession  of  Domf ront.  '  ~' 

Ko\e  1.  p.  24?>.  Bowon  de  ^oae.  Port  2.  Yerae  9)ik,k    e\  Bea. 

Xote  2,.  p.  2,45.  Bomcxïv  àe  îioae .  Port  2.  Yerae  <se25  et  seq. 

The  dake  andartook  to  défend  m.  oastle  or  rather  a  post  by 
meana  of  prejeoting  bays  hauled  from  Domfront  to  Ambrisres. 
Much  later  the  king  of  îf.ngland,  who  oould  only  conqaer  the 
oity  of  Salais  by  famine,  caused  to  be  built  a  great  aaî  hiéh 
oastle  of  loaë   timbers.  so  stroné  and  well  protected  by  bays, 
that  it  oould  not  be  injared.  ^ 

Mote    Z*    p.    24'5.    ÎTo\,»sart.    e.>vopter    \A4. 
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arohiteotaral  âeooratiOB  daring  t^he  12  th  aod  tbe  begiiining 
of  the  13  th  oeatarles.  It  is  intended  to  âeoorate  the  hollow 
separatiQg  astragals  or  roands  in  the  basas  of  arobes;  tbe  b 
bads  are  oonnected  like  tbe  seeds  of  a  cbaplet»  or  are  spaoed, 
plain  or  ornaaeBted.  If  plaio  thej   take  tbe  forni  iodleated  ia 
Pig»  1;  orDamented,  they  are  opened  in  3,  4  or  5  l6aves.(2). 
In  tbe  ffiODameats  of  Poitou  ereoted  in  tbe  12  tb  oestory,  o 
one  fregaently  laeets  «fitb  battons  divided  at  Èhë   aides  like 
tbe  pistils  of  certain  flowers«(3)»  ^   Tbis  sort  of  batton  is 
frequeit  in  tbe  décoration  of  arcbivolts  of  tbe  Norian  edif- 
ioes  of  tbe  12   th  oentary.  (4). 

Io\e   1.    p.    242.    froift   \\\e    c\\utc\v    «t    Sur|ere. 

Tbe  rose  .findows  opening  over  tbe  triforiam  of  the  cathedral 
of  Paris,  before  the  pieroing  of  tbe  great  Windows  of  tbe  13 
th  oentary,  lere  decorated  by  battons  near  togctber,  and  ont 
in  form  of  a  little  breast  and  nipple  irith  a  bole  at  oentre* 
(5)^  ^   The  rioh  arches  of  the  great  external  éallery,  that  s 
surrouods  the  towers  of  the  same  cathedral,  hâve  their  hollours 
decorated  by  great  trefoil  bads,  that  produce  a  very  beautifal 
effect  by  oasting  lights  and  shadcws  in  the  luiddle  of  the  coo- 
centric  ourves,  thus  breaking  their  Œonotony.  (6).  Tbe  bads 
disappear  from  the  ornamental  sculpture  of  édifices  duriné  t 
tbe  13  th  century;  tben  it  aras  only  desired  to  imitate  the 
floirers  or  expanded  leaves.  (Art.  Plore). 

Xo\e  S.  p.  2i^2,.  T^vV.»  b\.iv|\i,\ot  orl\ot^^1^\o\.\.OT^  \6  t\o>»  aeen  ot\ 

By  batton  is  designated  a  knob  of  iron  or  bronza  fixed  on 
the  leaves  of  doors,  serving  to  dra»  them  for  closing,  During 
the  middle  âges  the  leaves  of  doors  Jfere  rather  furnished  with 
rings  than  knobs;  yet  totard  the  end  of  the  15  th  century,  t 
the  use  of  knobs  on  doors  is  not  rare;  they  are  éenerally  ooni- 
posed  of  a  masbroom  of  wroaght  iron,  on  its  disk  being  placed 
sheet  iron  plates  with  eut  edges,  forœin^  by  superposition  d 
dlesiéns  in  relief  in  several  planes. 

BRATP-   Out^ork. 
An  elevated  défensive  sfork  bsfore  the  front  of  a  fortifie»- 
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As  dveryone  koovs,  the  traàe  gailds  vere  saljeot  to  spécial 
regalatioDs.  A   saster  maker  of  kneadlQg  troaghs,  shielâs,  pots» 
gloves,  eto«,  ooald  bave  only  a  certain  nanber  of  appreotioes 
at  a  tiffie,  and  sast  keep  thés  in  appreatioeship  only  a  oertain 
tine;  the  s&op  designed  to  oontain  the  vorkmen  of  eaoh  master 
then  always  reœained  ttie  same  and  did  not  need  extension»  Men 
did  not  knoif  in  the  aniddle  âges  sfhat  ?re  nov  ten  piece-ifork, 
a  norkmao  in  his  ov?n  room,  sad  innovations  that  hâve  oontrib- 
Qted  to  demoralize  the  artizan,  to  dégrade  his  work,  and  to 
break  the  intimate  and  almost  faœily  relations,  that  existed 
between  the  workman  and  the  master.  Qastoois  impress  their  qn- 
adities  and  defeots  on  dosestic  architecture,  more  tban  on  r 
religions  aonaments  or  pnblic  édifices.  The  shops  of  the  mid- 
dle  âges  reflect  the  close  bat  vise  organization,  prudent  and 
paternal,  that  regalated  the  trade  guilds.  It  iras  not  possib- 
le to  see  then  the  stores  of  dealers  ,  that  oocapy  vast  areas 
one  day,  then  suddenly  disappear,  leaving  a  long  list  of  bad 
debts  at  the  place,  and  defective  or  falsified  goods  in  an  e 
entire  oity.  Ite   do  not  hâve  to  discass  in  this  work  those  mat- 
tsrs  foreign  to  car  subjectj  ire  »ould  only  emphasize  in  a  fesf 
irords  the  character  of  the  old  shops  of  oar  commercial  cities, 
so  that  in  passing  one  does  not  cast  a  too  scornfal  look  at 
those  little  shop  fronts,  that  boirever  narroif  and  simple  tbey 
may  be,  hâve  sheltered  patient  and  laborioas  fortanes,  hâve 
seen  the  prosperity  of  the  middle  classes  grow  and  develop. 

BOOTTSSg.  Throagh  Stone.  8ond  Stone. 
Bf  this  îrord  is  understood  a  cat  stone,  that  at  certain  dis- 
tances ezteads  throagh  the  entire  thiokness  of  a^irall,  and  c 
connects  the  external  and  internai  faces.  When  a  irall  is  not 
solely  oomposed  of  bond  stones  (i.e.,  ail  extending  the  entire 
thiokness  of  the  »all),  ifhether  beoaase  materials  of  saffici- 
ent  size  are  not  at  command,  or  for  economy,  one  bailds  by  m 
means  of  rectangalar  blocks  of  stone  connected  at  certain  dis- 
tances by  bond  stones;  it  is  then  said  to  be  a  srall  built  »ith 
bond  stones.  The  stone  A  is  a  bond  stone.  (Art.  construction). 

BOOTON.  Bad.  Botton.  Bail. 
By  this  word  is  desiéaated  a  scnlptured  ornament  represent- 
in^  the  bud  of  a  florrer.  The  bud  fas  frequently  employed  in 
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ahutters  raiseâ  and  loirered  like  those  pepresented  in  Fitf,  1, 
or  by  leaves  of  joinery  folding  on  each  other.  (Pig.  4)# 

In  some  cities  of  Handers,  tbe  sbops  vere  sonetiiies  located 
andergroand?  It  was  neoessary  to  descend  several  steps  to  en- 
ter tbese,  and  thèse  steps  even  infringed  on  tbe  pablic  street. 
The  stairs  ifere  bordered  by  benohes  on  whicb  irere  placed  saïa- 
ples  of  the  goodsf  a  hood  protected  tbe  desoent  and  the  benoh- 
es fpom  rain.  It  is  siell  to  state  that  in  the  oomnepoial  cit- 
ies, shopkeepers  soagbt  to  obstract  the  pablic  w&y,   to  stop 
the  passer  by  placing  an  obstacle  to  pas«a^0*  That  caston  or 
rather  abase  iras  continaed  a  long  time*  only  the  establishment 
of  sidewalks  and  régulations  for  the  streets  rigoroasly  enfor- 
ced  /rith  great  difficalty  coald  oake  thèse  disappear.  jSoimer- 
cial  streets  daring  tàe  middle  âges  irith  their  open  shopa^and 
their  stalls  projecting  into  the  public  iray  resembled  bazaars. 
Then  the  street  became  like  the  property  of  the  merchant,  and 
passers  had  difficalty  in  findisg  openings  for  theaselves  dar- 
ing tne  hoars  of  sale»  as  for  horses  and  carriages,  they  had 
to  renoance  passiiig  in  the  naiddle  of  the  narrojf  streets  enoam- 
bered  by  stalls  aad  purohasers.  During  the  hoars  of  meals,  b 
business  ifas  saspended;  a  éood  number  of  shops  were  closed. 
When  the  curfew  sounded  aad  the  day  ended,  thèse  streets  be- 
came silent  and  almost  deserted. 

Sorne  little  cities  of  Brittany,  gngland  and  Belgiuio  inay  givs 
yet  au  idea  of  thèse  contrasts  in  the  customs  od  the  mediaeval 
nerchants.  On  the  little  loirered  shutters  presenting  an  area 
of  43  or  S4  sq-  ft.  were  made  substantial  fortunes-  The  sons 
reœained  merohants  like  their  fathers,  and  continaed  to  retain 
those  Bodest  fronts,  knotin  to  an  eatire  city.  A  œerchant  iroald 
hâve  lost  his  patrons,  had  he  replaced  the  old  grilles  and  tne 
old  shatters  of  his  shop,  changed  his  sign,  or  displayed  a  1 
luxury,  that  »fould  hâve  aroased  distrust»  He   are  very  far  from 
those  castoms.  The  shops,  partiéularly  in  the  cities  of  the 
North,  jrere  better  knoifn  by  their  signs  thaa  by  the  nanaes  of 
the  merchaats, that  possessed  theœ  from  father  to  son.  jijen  went 
to  purohase  cloth  at  tbe  sow  that  splns,  and  the  sow  that  sp- 
1q8  œaintained  her  gooàareputation  intact  for  centuries.  Many 
of  thèse  si^^ns  were  merely  pans:  and  a  éood  number  of  streets 
in  even  the  î^reat  cities  took  their  names  frqm  tbe  siéna  of 
certain  celsbrated  shops» 
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on  tue  coast  of  tbe  Manche,  boirever  it  appears  tbat  the  ordi- 
oary  obsoarity  of  tbe  sky  oompelled  tbe  serobaots  to  open  sore 
tbe  fronts  of  tbe  ebops  od  tbe  street*  At  Dol  In  Brittany  tb- 
ère  still  exist  a  oertaio  oanber  of  hoases  of  tbe  1^  tb  and 
14  tb  ceataries,  wbose  sbops  ooaaist  of  granité  ooluons  sapp- 
orting  irooden  beams  (2)  as  today;  and  altboiigb  tbe  priiitive 
fronts  may  bave  beea  replaoed  by  reoent  enelosares,  it  is  not 
doabtfiil  tbat  originally  thèse  i^reat  rectangalar  openinâs  iiere 
not  intended  to  reoeive  woodîrork  set  bebind  tbe  pillars*  In 
sontbern  cities  projecting  stone  corbels  sapported  boods  of 
food  or  tiles  set  before  the  openiné  of  the  arches.  (Art.  Au- 
vent). 

Âlready  in  tbe  15  tb  century,  merchants  reqiiired  wider  open- 
ings  on  tbe  street;  sbops  opening  by  arches,  semiciroalar,  p 
ppinted  or  depressed,  did  not  allow  tbem  to  make  snob  extensi- 
ve   exbibits.  Civil  oonstractors  soagbt  by  new  oombinations  to 
satisfy  tbis  imperative  need|  bat  tbat  was  diffioalt  to  aooom- 
plisb  ifitb  stone  «itboat  tbe  aid  of  wood  and  iron,  particalar- 
ly  «fben  liœited  by  tbe  beigbt  of  the  ^roand  story,  tbat  rarely 
exoeeded  10  or  13  ft.,  and  jihen   it  was  necessary  to  erect  se- 
veral  stories  above  this  groand  story. 

Hère  is  an  example  of  one  of  those  attempts  (3).  Tbis  is  a 
sbop  of  one  of  tbe  bouses  of  S.  Antonin-  its  opening  is  not 
less  tûan  23  ft.:  its  construction  dates  back  to  tbe  15  th 
ceatary.  The  segmentai  arcb,  obtained  by  means  of  four  centr- 
es is  doubled  at  tbe  springiné,  and  is  sinéle  toirard  the  key- 
stone,  jfhiob  is  sapported  by  a  column.  Althougb  tbis  arcb  sup- 
ports two  stories  and  a  roof,  it  is  not  deformed;  its  sections 
are  execated  sfith  great  perfection,  and  the  stone  is  of  a  very 
bard  nature. 

Rut  in  the  15  th  century,  espeoially  in  the  cities  of  the 
Nortb,  ffooden  structures  »ere  almost  exclusively  adopted  for 
the  bouses  of  merchants,  and  this  method  allowed  openiné  iiide- 
ly  the  sbops  on  the  street  by  means  of  posts  and  beams,  wbose 
spana  were  relieved  by  ties  or  X-braces  placed  above  them  in 
the  balf  timber  »ork.  Tbe  cities  of  Rouen,  Chartres,  Rheiius, 
Beauvais  bave  retained  some  of  thèse  wooden  bouses  with  shops. 
Pié.  4  éives  on  of  thèse  sbops  ooœpleted  by  means  of  data  ta- 
ken  from  several  houses  of  oities  named  above.  (Art,  Maison). 
The  fronts  of  the  snops  of  the  l5  th  century  were  still  close d 

by 
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aad  keys,  as  still  practiseâ  la  oar  days*  Above  the  liotel  a 
and  aoder  the   arcb  remaioed  a  j^lazed  transom  iritb  a  gpille  to 
give  ligbt  in  the  room.  Nearly  ail  parcbases  irere  eade  In  tbe 
Street  before  tàe  winàoîr  sill  of  the  ahop,  the  bayer  remaining 
oatside  and  tbe  mercbaDt  beiag  inside.  Tbe  sbop  itas  a  storer- 
oom  entered  only  ifben  one  bad  business.  Tbis  onstoo  and  tbe 
narrowness  of  tbe  streets  ezplains  «by  in  tbe  regalations  of 
Etienne  Boileaa,  it  is  often  forbidden  to  tbe  merobants  to  c 
oall  tbe  purobaser  to  tbem  before  he  bas  left  tbe  stall  of  a 
neigbbor.  Besidee,  duping  tbe  middle  âges  and  uatil  tbe  end 
of  tbe  17  th  century,  merobants  and  îrorkinen  of  tbe  same  guild 
if  ère  plaoed  very  near  eacb  otber.and  sometimes  oocnpied  botb 
sides  of  tbe  saœe  street;  henoe  tbe  naaes  of  Rae  de  la  Tixan- 
derie,  de  la  ""^ortellerie,  wbere  ifere  establisbed  masons,  de 
la  Gbaronneriere,  wbere  dîrelt  «arpenters,  de  la  Haobette,  de 
la  Tannerie,  etc. ,  tbat  ife  find  in  nearly  ail  old  oities  of 
tbe  middle  âges. 

On  Saturday  nearly  ail  retail  coœBerce  ceased  in  ail  quart- 
ers  to  assemble  at  the  market  balls  (Art.  Halle).  Newspapers, 
posters  and  œeans  of  adTertising  being  absent,  merobants  oau- 
sed  to  be  cried  tbrougb  tbe  city  the  merchandize  tbey  had  just 
rsceiyed.  Tn  Paris  a  guild  of  criers  »as  establisbed  for  tbat 
purpose;  tbis  guild  depended  on  tbe  provost,  aud  public  auth- 
ority  allojfed  the  oriers  to  collect  the  imposts,  particularly 
from  vintaers  and  innkeepers,  ibo  i^ere  obliged  to  bave  a  pub- 
lic orier,  at  the  same  time  required  to  asoertain  tbe  quantity 
of  îïine  sold  daily  in  eacb  tavern.  Tbe  king  3.  Louis  baving 
forbidden  tbe  sale  of  »fine  in  taverns,  the  criers  of  wine  be- 
came  sellers,  i.e.,  tbey  remained  in  the  street  with  a  ,1ué  in 

one  hand  and  a  cup  in  the  otber,  and  sold  wine  to  pasaers  on 

1 
aooount  of  the  innkeeper. 

Xo\e  1.  p.  2ZÎ.,    See  ln\rod,  ou  LVxjre  àes  iie\,\.e^e,  C^  ?/1t\emu«  : 
BoVXeov.,  \i\^    G.  ?.  DovpVtvf,  CoW, .  o^  uupuXi .  àocs.  otv  ^vVBt.  o^ 
irotvce.  ÇcvvVb.  1837. 

One  still  meets  with  many  shops  of  the  12  th,  13  th  and  14 
th  centuries  at  Cluny,  Cordes,  3.  Yriex,  Perigueux,  Alby,  S. 
Antonin,  Montferrand  near  Clermont,  Riom,  and  in  oities  far*-  - 
ther  north,  such  as  Rheims,  Beauvais,  Chartres,  etc.  The  arr- 
angement indicated  in  Pié.  1  was  likejrise  adopted  at  Paris, 
so  far  as  one  oan  judée  from  old  engravini^s,  Tn  sonae  cities 
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timbers  to  be  pressed  a^aiost  eacb  other  as  done  today  by  me- 
ans  of  nuts.  The  œodern  boit  is  ào  actaal  improveiaentî  it  per- 
mits  assembling  the  parts  of  carpentry  ifith  ease,  ecoDonay  aod 
acoaraoy»  Tn  oar  opinion  it  is  abused  like  any  invention  con- 
venient  and  econosical  in  ase;  men  bave  corne  to  coant  too  mac  h 
on  the  strenéth  of  bolts  and  nuts,  to  neglect  the  joints  and 
tbose  sfooden  keys,  that  with  éreat  elastioity  had  the  advant- 
age  of  not  injaring  the  wood  by  holes  and  iron  bolts,  that 
fregaently  oaase  it  to  split.  §olts  now  hâve  square  heads  so 
that  ifùen  set  in  the  wood,  they  cannot  tarn  when  the  nut  is 
sorewed  ap.  Sormerly  the  heads  of  bolts  ?fepe  generally  pound 
like  the  heads  of  nails. 

BOU-TTOa?.   Shop,  Store. 
A  rooffi  openiné  on  the  street  and  on  the  ground  floor  in  wh- 
ioh  mepohants  display  their  goods  for  sale.  It  is  unnacessary 
to  say  that  the  use  of  shops  belongs  to  ail  coantries,  ail  e 
epoohs  and  ail  oiviltzations.  Tn  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity, 
shops  occupied  the  ground  story  of  hanses  in  oities;  it  was 
the  same  in  Pranoe  during  the  middle  âges.  Thèse  shops  were 
ordinarily  oomposed  of  a  rooœ  opening  on  the  street  by  a  great 
aroh  oocupying  the  entire  breadth  of  the  room,  with  a  window 
sill  for  supportiné  the  goods.  This  window  sill  ^as  interrap- 
ted  at  one  side  to  leave  a  passage.  A  rear  storeroom  (trorkshop) 
w&s   often  annexed  to  the  shop:  the  sforkmen  and  apprentices  1 
labored  either  in  the  workshop  or  in  the  shop  itself;  also  s 
sometiaies  a  private  stairway  ascended  into  tûe  second  story 
and  descended  beloff  into  a  oellar.  Old  examples  of  shops  are 
not  rare,  and  a  great  number  aay  be  oited  belonging  to  the 
12  th,  13  th  and  14  th  centuries.  Until  the  end  of  that  cent- 
ury  shops  sfere  rarely  enclosed  by  a  glass  front.  The  shatters 
being  opened,  the  mercûant  was  in  direct  ooBBanication  with 
the  street.  The  most  comaion  enclosare  during  the  period  just 
indicated  ;fas  oomposed  of  lower  and  upper  shutters,  the  form- 
er attached  to  the  sill,  loîrered  outirards  to  form  a  sfide  table 
for  exhibiting  goods,  thg  latter  attached  to  a  ifooden  lintel 
and  risin^  like  the  oover  of  a  snuffbok.  Pig  1  explains  this 
sort  of  enclosare.  At  night  the  lower  shutters  being  raiaed 
and  the  upper  ones  lowered,  tifo  iron  bars  Jiere  placed  in  brac- 
kets  attached  to  tbe  posts,  and  beli  the  leaves  heid  by  bolts 
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safeéaard  for  comaîerce;  because  the  monasteries  retained  a 
right  of  control  of  the  articles  bpoagbt  to  the  fair,  and  did 
not  permit  placin^  on  sale  goods  of  bad  qaality,  that  «roald 
hâve  gradaally  discpedited  the  ooaiBeroial  centpe;  as  for  the 
merohandize  or  produots  leasing  their  hands,  they  itère   iater- 
eated  and  strongly  adhered  to  maintaining  their  superiopity 
OTer  ail  others.  The  timber,  grains,  fines,  fars  and  woèl  le- 
asing the  religious  establishments  ^ere   always  of  superior  q 
qaality,  soaght  for  and  boaght  witb   confidence;  for  the  monas- 
tery  was  not  a  passing  manufacturer  or  fariner,  ffho  sought  to 
gain  the  most  possible  during  his  life  and  leaviné  after  him 
a  discredited  establishment;  on  the  oontrary  it  w&s   a  perpét- 
uai centre  of  produots,  laboring  more  to  préserve  its  réputa- 
tion of  superiority,  and  conseqaently  an  assured  sale  forever, 
than  to  obtain  an  exaggerated  and  accidentai  gain  by  deliveriné 
falsified  products  or  those  of  poor  quality,  to  its  future  d 
détriment.  The  religious  establishments  at  the  end  of  the  last 
(18  th)  oentury  nere   no  longer  mat  the  11  th  and  12  th  cent- 
uries ûad  made  tfiem;  and  still  that  epooh  is  not  safficiently 
distant  from  us,  for  us  to  nave  foréotten  the  merited  réputa- 
tion still  enjoyed  by  tne  urines,  for  example,  of  tùe   éreat  ni 
monasteries  duriaé  the  last  years  of  their  existence. 

Tf  cities  like  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  London,  that  were  and  are 
merely  great  emporiums,  there  was  need  of  exchanges  to  estab- 
iisn  the  daily  value  of  the  produots  received  and  exportai, 
it  ?fa3  not  the  saine  in  France,  a  country  rather  a^ricultural 
than  industrial  and  commercial,  fhich  consumes  itself  the  gr- 
eatest  part  of  its  products. 

BOULON-   Boit.   Keyed  Boit. 
This  name  is  given  to  a  round  iron  roi  j^ith  a  head  at  one  e 
end  and  a  scre/r  and  nut  at  the  other.  iolts  are  commonly  emp- 
loyed  noif  in  oarpentry  and  métal  work.  Before  the  17  th  cent- 
ary  they  did  not  hawe  a  thread  with  nat  and  ^rencb  for  ti^ht- 
eniné,  but  simply  a  key  passiné  through  the  end  opposite  the 
nead  as  seen  hère.  (1).  S'urther  oll  carpentry  works  are  onljr 
held  toéetber  by  the  connections,  wooden  keys,  and  not  by  mé- 
tal. Yet  sometimss  plates  and  éirders  are  somatimas  held  to^- 
ather  by  iron  spikes  or  bolts  with  keys,  like  that  represent- 
ad  here.  ''-'ut  this  sort  of  bolts  :i  i  i  not  p'»r.'nit  ^h<^   *od'j^m  tiT- 
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bein^  almost  aluays  fixed  for  soœe  other  fair;  for  commerce 
duriag  the  middle  âges  had  ao  middlemea  betneen  tbe  saniifacta- 
rer  and  tbe  retailer.  The  3ena   were  then  the  only  capitaliste 
aod  cariied  oa  asary  ratber  tban  banking*  3aoh  a  staèe  of  th- 
ings  existed  on  the  entire  territory  of  grance,  and  did  not 
require  in  tbe  gpeat  cities  the  establishmeit  of  a  commercial 
fopum,  îfbile  the  cities  of  the  North  from  the  14  th  century, 
cities  mostly  maritime  op  in  direct  communication  with  the 
sea,  already  had  oorrespondents  in  foreiân  coantries,  also  h 
had  oountiné  bouses,  and  specalated  by  means  of  bills  on  the 
value  of  doods  or  ppoducts  ïfhose  delivery  jras  expected.  Tn  ?c 
frauoe  the  merohant  transacted  his  business  bimself,  reoeived 
and  paid,  and  sold  at  retail  fithout  niddlemen;  a  public  place 
inteaded  for  tbe  exchani^e  of  vaines  was  anneoessary  to  him; 
direotly  bargaining  at  the  fairs  with  the  manufaoturer  or  tra- 
veling  merohant,  paying  cash  for  the  merohandiac  portltostfd, 
or  bills  for  goods  ordered  for  some  other  fair,  he  had  relat- 
ions only  irith  the  connection  that  he  had  made,  and  was  igno- 
rant of  tbe  modem  meohanism  of  high  finance,  a  mechanism  by 
means  of  which  the  first  corner,  who  bas  never  sold  a  éramme 
of  oil  and  /lill  never  sell  one,  can  buy  several  tons  of  that 
merchandize,  and  ifithout  touching  a  barrai,  make  a  profit  of 
10  per  cent*  The  ôreat  peeiodical  markets  lonê  preserved  bus- 
ines  in  lîiranoe  from  sfhat  ne   term  spéculation,  bave  contributed 
to  préserva  to  it  a  réputation  of  traditional  honesty,  until 
the  beginning  of  the  (last)  century. 

We  cannot  give  our  readers  an  example  of  a  mediaeval  Prencb 
exchange,  as  thèse  establishments  did  not  exist  and  had  no 
«aa»snwito  exist.  We  must  state  in  honor  of  the  monasteries 
(for  it  is  alîrays  necessary  to  return  to  them,  when  one  wish- 
es  to  understand  and  explain  mediaeval  life  in  Prance),  that 
tnese  centres  of  the  reôular  clerôy  were  the  first  to  establ- 
ish  fairs  in  the  territ  ry  of  France.  Possessors  of  vast  dom- 
ains, of  mills,  aôricultarists  and  manufacturers,  they  formed 
the  nucleus  of  thèse  periodical  ^atherinés  of  merchants;  oer- 
tainly  they  âerived  a  considérable  profit  from  thèse  assembla- 
ges, both  by  the  sale  of  their  produots  and  êoods,  and  by  the 
use  of  the  «lt«Bc that  they  temporarity  occapied;  vast  peacefal 
camps  of  *hioh  the  fair  of  Peauoaire  alone  can  f^ivo  us  an  idea 
today.  put  this  profit  besidea  bein^  vep^  lef^itlmate  waa  a  s 
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for  tjfo  Œonths,  ifith  oràers  to  l6  district  police  officers  to 
raise  lé, 000  laborers,  and  fuptiier  to  tbese  saburbs  to  f urnis  h 
as  manj  more,  or  t&eir  hoases  sboald  be  destroyed,  Tn  1544  P 
iTancis  I  having  learned  that  otaries  V  fith  bis  arny  iras  at 
Gastle  Thierry,  iœmediately  sent  to  paris  tbe  dake  of  Guise, 
wûo   protected  by  ramparts  the  sralls  of  tbat  city,  as  «rell  on 
the  aide  of  the  saburbs  of  the  temple,  of  Montmartre  and  S. 
Antoine,  as  those  of  3.  Michel  and  S.  i^acques." 

Most  of  thèse  works  were  not  faoed  but  sinply  turfed,  The 
Hioands  yet  to  be  seen  between  Rue  Montmartre  and  Rue  3.  Fiacre, 
betfeen  Rue  Poissoniere  and  Rue  de  Claay,  on  the  right  of  Rue 
de  Sondy,  in  the  boulevard  of  the  Temple,  the  site  irhere  is 
noiî  construoted  the  garden  Beaumarchais,  »ere  as  many  ramparts 
outside  the  walls  of  Oharles  V. 

B0[JR3ffl»   Sxchange.   Bourse. 
Tn  the  old  Prenoh  cities  of  the  iorth,  of  Planders  and  Hol- 
land,  froffl  the  14  th  oentury  commerce  took  such  great  import- 
ance, that  the  merchants  establîshed  places  designed  for  the- 
ir  daily  gatfcerings  in  order  to  facilitate  business.  Thèse  b 
buildings,  actaal  forums  of  merchants,  were  composed  of  vast 
portioos  enolosing  a  court.  Above  the  portiooa  were  arranged 
covered  éalleries.  A  belfry  with  a  olock,  an  indispensable  a 
acoessory  of  every  municipal  establishment  sias  added  to  the 
buildings.  France  during  the  middle  âges  did  not  assume  a  suf- 
ficiently  great  commerélal  importance,  or  rather  the  merchants 
did  not  forœ  a  body  homogeneous  and  compact  enough  to  erect  e 
exohanges.  At  Paris  they  assembled  in  halls  or  under  the  piers 
of  the  oity  hall.  In  the  éreat  cities  of  the  South,  which  re- 
tained  their  municipal  government  in  the  midst  of  feudalism, 
like  Toulouse  for  example,  they  bargalned  on  the  public  place 
in  the  open  air  in  business  affaire.  But  in  Prance,  it  was  p 
particularly  in  great  assemblages  known  under  the  name  of  fa- 
irs,  that  ail  transactions  ooourred  in  ifholeaale  commerce;  a 
and  thesa  fairs  were  established  at  certain  fixed  epochs  of 
the  year  at  several  points  of  the  territory,  in  the  vicinity 
of  great  industriel  or  agrioultural  provinces.  Thus  not  only 
were  bouéht  and  sold  ppoduots  and  goods  brought  to  that  place, 
bat  business  affaira  were  arranged  for  a  loné  term.  Important 
ordera  were  éiven,  the  détails  of  delivery  ani  of  payments 
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defesdeâ"  is  aot  stîll  applied.  It  is  soaroely  nntil  tbe  aii(i}> 
le  of  tbat  oentary,  tiiat  mes  be^aa  to  protect  places  as  maob 
by  traoing  projteoting  iiorks,  opening  tbe  aagles  of  their  fr- 
onts anâ  flaaks,  as  by  tbe  solidlity  of  tbeir  oonstraotion* 

It  is  oarioas  to  folloir  step  by  step  ail  tbe  attempts  of  t 
tbe  arcblteots  aad  eogineers  of  tbat  epocbj  as  alirays  tbe  sin- 
plest  arrangeaents  are  those  finally  adopted.  Tbe  art  of  bat- 
teriné  in  breaob  makiag  rapld  progress,  it  was  daily  necessa- 
ry  to  oppose  oeir  obstacles  to  tbe  convergent  fire  of  tbe  bes- 
iege^s.  Military  constraotops  were  long  oooopied  in  covering 
tbeir  batteries,  maskiag  tbem  antil  tbe  moœent  of  assaolt,  r 
ratber  tnan  in  battering  afar  tûe  vicinity  of  fortresses,  and 
in  opposin^  to  an  intestine  army  a  great  naœber  of  cannon  able 
to  converge  tbeir  sbots  on  ail  points  of  tbe  circamferenoe. 
Tt  was  only  »ben  siège  artillery  was  well  moonted  and  nameroas, 
its  range  had  been  perfected,  and  tbat  ricochet  batteries  co- 
ald  reach  maskeoi  défenses,  tbat  men  felt  tbe  necessity  of  el- 
ongating  tbe  fronts  of  bulitarks  and  of  replacin^  tbe  orillons, 
tbat  no  longer  contained  guns  inteaded  to  sweep  tbe  curtains, 
by  extended  flanks  svreeping  tbe  fronts  of  tbe  adjacent  bulifar- 
ks.  Bat  tben  tbe  balifarks  took  tbe  name  of  bastions.   The  n 
name  of  boulevard  was  retained  for  promenades  planted  »ith  t 
treas  established  on  tbe  old  défensive  jrorks. 

Tbe  great  artery  at  Paris  tbat  encloses  tbe  right  bank  from 
tbe  iladelaine  to  tbe  Bastile  left  visible  tbe  trace  of  tbe  old 
ramparts  over  which  it  passed.  Tbe  leveling  and  alignment  car- 
ried  on  for  some  twenty  years  bave  nearly  destroyed  tbese  last 
vestiges  of  tbe  défenses  of  tne  nortbern  enclosare  commenced 
in  1536  and  saocessively  extended  antil  ander  r.oais  XTTT.  "At 
tbis  time,"  says  ?aaval,  "  tbe  enemies  were  so  powerfal  in  P 
Picardy,  tbat  tbe  tbreatencd  no  less  tban  to  oonie  to  take  Pa- 
ris; cardinal  dfl  Bellay,  lieatenfcnt  gênerai  for  tbe  king  both 
in  tbe  city  and  tbe  entire  Tle-de-Franoe,  was  warned  of  it  a 
and  to  batter  reoeive  tbem,  besides  several  ditcbes  caused  t 
tbe  constraction  of  tbe  moats  and  ramparts  from  gâte  3.  Honore 
to  tbat  of  ?.  Antoine,  and  30  tbat  tbis  work  sbould  proceed 
rapidly,  tbe  offioers  of  tbe  city  bein^  assembled  on  ^alj   29, 
1536,  forbade  to  ail  artizana  tbe  exercise  of  tbeir  tradas  f 
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proteotiné  tbeir "fronts  by  cross  fires,  by  extending  and  mask- 
ing  their  flanks  to  sweep  the  dltobes,  mon  stlll  soaébt  at  t 
the  end  of  the  l6  th  century  to  isolate  them  frotn  the  body  cf 
the  place,  in  cage  they  might  fall  into  the  power  of  the  ene- 
my»  Tn  the  treatise  on  fortification  of  Sirolamo  Maggi  and  of 
Oaptain  Jaooœo  Castrotto,  engineer  in  the  service  of  the  king 
of  france,   ne   see  bnlwarks  very  narrow  at  the  gorge,  thas  e 
easily  eut  off;  on  the  contrary  others  are  very  wide  at  the 
éorge  but  are  oasemated,  and  the  losrer  gallery  being  destroyed 
by  (iieans  of  stoves  forujs  a  ditch  betireen  the  buliark  and  the 
body  of  the  place.  Hère  is  the  plan  il3)  of  thèse  iforks  that 
ffierit  mention.  Sirolamo  Maggi  states  that  a  balwark  of  this 
kind  ?fas  biiilt  in  1550  near  gâte  Liviana  at  Padua  by  Sanmichele 
of  ?erona.  This  balwark  jfas  entirely  isolated  by  a  oaiSBated- 
lower  éallery  A  at  the  level  of  the  ditch,  able  at  need  to  s 
serve  as  barraoks  of  soldiers  and  stores.  Tn  the  piers  of  this 
gallery  were  arrangea  recesses  to  receive  stoves;  if  the  fro- 
nts of  the  balwark  fell  into  the  power  of  the  enemy,  fire  «ras 
set  in  thèse  stoves,  and  the  advanoed  work  found  itself  sadden- 
ly  isolated  from  the  cartains  B  by  an  impassible  ditch.  Por 
the  défense  of  the  ditches  cannon  îrere  placed  at  C  at  the  two 
ends  of  the  éallery  and  masked  by  the  shoalders  D.  Tt  must  be 
admitted  that  works  of  this  kind,  bailt  in  ^reat  naniber  aroand 
an  important  place,  woald  hâve  caussd  enormous  expense,  pernaps 
not  in  proportion  to  the  advantages  hoped  from  tbeiE;  but  untii 
the  beéinniné  of  the  17  tb  century,  military  en^ineers  -ïere  s 
still  impressed  by  tne  traditions  of  the  middle  aées,  and  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  examples  éiven  above,  did  not  fear  to  Pro- 
ject and  even  exécute  works  of  fortification  reqairiné  a  con- 
sidérable mass  of  materials  and  expensive  combinations  in  con- 
struction. The  proéresË  of  artillery  ^radnally  compelled  eng- 
iaeers  to  siicplify  the  défensive  obstacles  of  places,  to  éive 
éreater  development  to  projectin?  works  and  to  make  them  more 
substantial. 

KoXe    1.    p.    21^,    DeVVo    Yo^^«    à.    cVtto,    \)^    H.    O'vr.    wo^t'v    .\;    cop. 
;î0icomo    C,o«tr.    1583.    Yex\\ce. 

Kote    î,.     p.    229.    BooV    II,     po    o9. . 

Mlïia.rPs  at  the  be^moin^  of  the  1^  th  ceotary  ars  only  is- 
olated fortifications  defendin^  tbemselves  ani  baâly  protect- 
ms  aacb  otber.  The  principle,  "tbat  -^hat  défends  must  be  ie~ 
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plaoed  over  the  ditcb  D  (Fiés.  3,  9),  the  oartains  oould  coa- 
mand  that  advanoed  »fork  aad  prevent  the  assailant  from  remais* 
iQô  there. 

Kote   i,    AWi^tt  Ifr-uteT.    p\.c\.    et    orc\v.    àe    «truct»    o||.    ÇclT^«. 

Whatever  the  exteot  of  the  semicipcalar  balifarka,  their  di- 
vergent fipe  badly  flanked  the  cartainsj  one  soon  understands 
that  it  was  neoessary  to  défend  the  projecting  balîrarks  rather 
by  the  cross  fire  of  the  adjacent  raneparts  than  by  their  oifB 
armanent;  that  the  assailant  al?rays  tendiug  to  batter  the  pro- 
jections, it  »ras  necessary  to  converge  on  the  point  attacked 
batteries  taking  the  enesay  in  flank;  they  fere  rejected  semi- 
circalar  balwarks  to  adopt  fronts  formia^  an  angle,  or  that 
the  apper  circular  batteries  were  strengthened  by  lower  bat- 
teries ïrith  redoiibts  as  at  Aagsbarg.  (Art.  Architecture  Mili- 
taire, Pig.  63).  The  gênerai  plan  of  the  fortifications  of  t 
that  City  at  the  beginniné  of  the  l6  th  centary,  that  we  ^ive 
hère  (11),  ehoifs  hoif  men  understood  at  that  epooh  to  arrange 
bolsrarks  before  the  projecting  angles  of  the  old  défenses,  and 
ho>r  they  soaght  then  to  make  thèse  baluarks  Btronéer  by  redo- 
Qbts  flankiné  their  fronts. 

pat  it  is  in  France  that  we  shall  find  bulwarks  best  concei- 
ved  froŒ  the  beginning  of  the  l6  th  century.  îhere  exists  a 
plan  (manaaoript  on  vslluai)  of  the  city  of  Troyes,  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  that  city,  that  indicates  in  the  most  évi- 
dent manner  ôreat  bastions  or  balwarks  fiith   orillons  and  fro- 
nts forming  aoute  or  obtuse  angles»  and  this  plan  does  not  s 
seem  later  than  l'530.  for  it  »as  drawn  at  the  time  when  Fran- 
cis T  had  the  fortifications  of  Troyes  repaired  in  1524.  Hère 
(12)  is  a  copy  of  one  of  the  ivorks  projected  on  this  plan.  Ihe 
ditoh  is  full  of  water,  at  A.  are  seen  small  masked  batteries 
in  two  stories,  probably  reserved  below  an3  behind  covered  f 
flanks  B  built  behind  the  orillons.  The  batteries  B  sweep  the 
fronts  of  the  old  remaining  towers.  One  will  note  that  the  m 
œaaonry  facing  of  the  bulwark  is  thicker  at  the  angle  than  at 
the  shoulders,  thus  presenting  its  g?reatest  résistance  at  the 
point  ??here  the  breach  mast  be  madB.  Battresses  are  also  added 
iinder  the  terrace  to  support  ail  thess  fronts.  This  ^ork  is 
entitled  ''gul^ark  of  the  éate  ^.  Jacaues"  " 

Wbile  dlaily  f?ivin?^  a  ç?reater  extent  to  thô  bul-varks  by  pro- 
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the  river.  Tt  is  seen  tbat  the  up-stream  oartaio  N  is  flanked 
bf  a  hi^fi  square  tower,  We  bave  restored  the  toner  foandi  at 
the  bridge-head,  now  destroyed.  There  remain  only  soœe  traces 
of  the  warlcs  that  sarrounied  that  toier,  The  old  bridge  has 
been  replaced  by  a  ?fooden  bridge.  As  for  the  principal  body 
of  the  fortress,  ourtains,  ditches,  etc«,  nothing  has  been 
reajoved  or  added  sioce  the  l6  th  oentary.  The  masoDry  is  coa- 
rse  bat  excellent,  and  has  saffered  no  change.  The  vaults  of 
the  great  hall  are  thiok,  well  ballt,  and  seeni  to  be  in  cond- 
ition to  resiet  bombs. 

Thi3  défense  of  Sohaffhausen  has  a  éreat  air  of  po?rer,  and 
te  hâve  retained  nothing  of  that  epoch  in  France,  îrhich  may 
be  as  complète  and  as  skilfully  ooffibined*  for  the  time,  the 
flankinés  are  very  good,  and  the  plan  of  the  grôond  story  at 
the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  is  really  traoed  in  a  r 
remarkable  manner.  îf  one  finds  hère  a  remnant  of  the  tradit- 
ions of  fortification  before  oannon,  yet  it  mast  be  said  that 
the  efforts  made  to  becoire  free  of  them  are  very  apparent,  a 
and  the  fortress  of  Sohaffbaasen  appears  to  as  superior  to  a 
analêgoas  ïrorks  axecuted  at  the  same  tims  in  Italy. 

Tn  imitation  of  œediaeval  toifers,  the  circnlar  form  is  pre- 
ferred  for  the  first  ramparts  as  for  the  first  bastions-  Alb- 
ert Barer  traces  senaicircalar  ramparts  îfith  straight  flanks 
before  the  projecting  angles  of  the  ivalls.  He  then  composes 
them  of  a  barbette  battery  ssfeepiné  the  exterior,  countersca- 
rp  and  élacis,  and  a  covered  battery  s»eeping  the  ditches,  as 
indicated  by  the  plan  (3),  that  i^e  give  after  his  work.  The 
rampart  of  Albert  Durer  is  separated  from  the  cartain  by  a 
passage  D  D,  a  sort  of  ditch  covered  by  a  floor.  Bshind  the 
rampart  are  established  vast  casemates  ffi  (9)  at  the  level  of 
the  place,  intended  for  barracks  for  the  éarrison  and  for  a 
store  of  munitions. (See  section  A  B  of  the  plan,  Pig.  3).  Tns 
covered  battery  is  furniahed  with  large  embrasures  for  cannor 
and  other  smaller  ones  for  the  arquebus  men.  Wents  and  flaes 
are  opened  over  eaoh  embrasure.  The  casemates  ^  are  lighted 
and  ventilated  by  openings  at  the  centre  of  each  cross  vault 
as  at  Schaf fhausen.  Contrary  to  the  castom  adopted  till  then, 
Albert  î5urer  did  not  command  the  ourtains  by  the  bultfark:  on 
the  contrary  as  indicated  by  the  external  front  (10),  he  seemg 
to  admit  that  the  buls^ark  baing  taken,  by  destroyint?  ths  floor 
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aoross  tiie  iitoh;  on  ttiis  side  the  arohitect  believeà  that  he 
shoald  streagthen  ûis  rampart  by  an  enormour  mass  of  solid  m 
naasonry,  andi  ititn  peason,  the  fortreas  onlj   bein^  battered  in 
breaolî  from  the   ûçigiiboriBô  terraces  at  tixis  point.  At  the  ri- 
ght  of  tûe  rampart,  ap  strea»  on  the  river,  at  tha  siâe  îrhare 
an  attaok  coald  alao  be  attempted  is  a  casemate  battery  P,  s 
separated  from  the  principal  interior  by  thick  œasonry.  A  br- 
eaoh  Biade  at  G  coald  not  permit  tha  enemy  to  enter  the  place* 
At  H  is  a  vast  hall,  whoae  cross  vaults  are  sapported  by  four 
éreat  oylindrioal  piers.  Poar  embrasures  open  in  that  hall, 
two  flankiiié  the  tno   curtains  that  descend  to  the  river,  and 
t?ro  opening  on  the  trianéle.  Besides  the  vents  pieroed  above 
eaoh  embrasare,  in  the  vaalts  of  the  great  hall  open  fonr  lu- 
nettes M  nearly  lo  ft.  diaacter  and  intended  to  afford  light 
and  air,  and  to  allow  to  esoape  rapidly  the  smoke  from  the 
poîfder.  In  T  is  a  well  and  at  K  are  two  small  soresT  stairs  c 
coœmunioating  with  the  apper  platforœ  for  the  serwice  of  the 
garrison.  ^îear  the  ramp  is  a  third  8cre*«f  stair,  that  ascends 
froDQ  the  bottom.  We  présent  hère  (5)  one  of  tne  embrasures  of 
tbe  gréa  hall,  indenioiisly  combined  to  allow  tne  éuns  of  sm- 
all calibre  to  fiée  in  ail  directions  iîithoat  anmaskiné  either 
the  guns  or  the  men.  fig.  6  gives  the  plan  of  the  upper  story 
or  platform  jrith  parapet  pieroed  by  10  embrasures  for  oannon 
and  four  turrets  flanking  the  circumferenoe  of  the  fortress, 
pieroed  with  planéiné  and  horizontal  slots  for  postiné  araae- 
bas  men.  Tt  is  évident  that  the  two  first  embrasures  at  ridht 
and  left  s?fe©p  the  interior  of  the  trianéle  and  flank  the  tow- 
er  of  the  ramp,  ^rhich  serves  as  a  keep  or  ^atch-tofer  for  the 
entire  work.  0ns  finds  on  this  plan  the  4  éreat  lunettes  M, 
the  weil  T  ani  zhs   iittis  service  staira.  Tae  ^ater  caaA    ir:}!n 
the  platforïîi  b^  10  ^aréoyles  piscei  an-ier  the  eiribrasures.  At 
V.O  (Fié.  4)  are  the  t^o  curtains,  that  extend  to  the  river. 
That  of  Nf  is  up  stream  an5  more  stron^ly  defended  that  the 
other;  beneath  the  arches  that  support  the  passade  and  the  w 
iïooden  ^alleriee,  still  in  place  today,  are  pierced  embrasures 
to  batter  the  slopes  of  the  bank,  on  the  sidc  fûere  the  enemy 
must  présent  himself ,  the  other  bank  bein^  protected  by  the  n 
irall  of  the  suburb  of  -chaf f haasen.  To  properly  comprehend  t 
the  entirety  of  that  fine  fortress,  ne  ^Ive  a  viaw  (7).  taken 
ifithin  the  triaof^le  formed  by  tbe  tf^o   curtains  iesoeniinë   to 
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State,  so  maoh  more  that  the  left  bank  of  the  rivar  within  t 
tue  triangle  is  doœiaated  by  the  liills  on  the  right  baalc,  that 
preaented  an  iasarmountable  obstaole  to  the  river.  In  oaee  of 
in"va8ion,  the  enemy  coald  not  fail  to  oooapy  the  tiro  sides  of 
the  triangle  and  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  river,  at  the 
point  irhere  it  forms  a  bendj  thas  it  did  not  risk  being  taken 
in  flank.  This  deternined,  the  Ssfiss  then  established  a  bridge 
ooaneoting  the  two  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  two  parts  of  t 
the  oity  of  Schaffhausen,  and  on  the  right  bank  they  plaated 
a  great  fortress  at  the  suœmit  of  the  hill  coiiuanding  the  ri- 
ver, oonneotiné  that  oitadel  ?ritû  the  Rhine  by  two  sialls  and 
towers.  Thèse  t»o  îialls  foriB  a  vast  triangle,  a  sort  of  brid- 
ge-head  commanded  by  the  fortress.  Hcre  (1)  is  the  gênerai  ap- 
pearance  of  that  fortifiication,  jfhioh  ne   mast  stady  in  détail. 
The  oitadel,  or  rather  the  great  rampart  that  oro?yns  the  hill, 
is  in  three  stories  of  batteries,  tfo  covered  and  one  open  to 
the  sky,  The  lofer  |)attery  is  plaoed  a  little  above  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch,  that  is  very  clcep*  hera  is  the  plan  (2).  One  r 
reaohes  the  pentaéonal  pafsage  A  by  a  spiral  ramp  B  ifith  a  g 
gentle  inclination,  pernsitting  the  cartage  of  cannon.  At  each 
angle  of  this  passage  with  a  sfidth  of  aboat  6.6   ft.  are  pier- 
oed  skew  eabrasares  for  artillery  Sifeeping  the  ditoh;  before 
the  sides  of  the  polygon  are  ereoted  three  small  detached  Wo- 
rks, a  sort  of  bastions  given  in  perspective.  (3).  Assaming 
that  the  besieger  sucoeeded  in  destroyiné  one  of  thèse  bast- 
ions by  means  of  breaching  batteries  planted  on  the  counter- 
soarp  of  the  ditoh  (for  the  top  of  the  bastions  did  not  exceed 
the  level  of  the  orest  of  this  counterscarp,  and  tney  are  com- 
plctely  masked  from  the  outside),  he  coald  not  enter  the  place; 
not  only  are  thèse  bastions  isolated  and  communioate  only  with 
the  ditch,  bot  they  hâve  embrasures  for  cannon  at  the  éorge  C, 
pieroed  in  the  passage  (Pig.  2),  and  their  destricutio  only 
masked  thèse  embrasures.  The  bastions  were  entirely  built  of 
stone,  and  covered  by  dômes  .»ith  lanterns  pierced  by  vents  to 
allow  the  sœoke  from  the  éuns  to  esoape.  Tne  second  story  »as 
rsaohed  by  the  same  éentle  spiral  slope  B,  there  supported  by 
four  columns  rising  froa»  the  bottotn,  and  présents  on  the  ext- 
eriop  a  perfeotly  oircalar  plan,  the  to»er  containiné  the  ramp 
alona  fiorminé  a  projection  from  the  building  on  tbe  side  next 
tbe  rivsr.  At  aboat  the  opposite  point  ?  is  a  movable  bridges 
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State,  so  ffiiioh  more  that  the  left  bank  of  the  river  fithin  t 
tne  triangle  is  doœinated  by  the  hills  on  tbe  right  baalc,  that 
ppesented  an  iasarmountable  obstacle  to  the  river.  In  oase  of 
ini?a8ion,  the  enemy  coald  not  fail  to  oooapy  the  t»ro  aides  of 
the  triangle  and  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  river,  at  tbe 
point  where  it  forms  a  bendj  thas  it  did  not  risk  being  taken 
in  flank.  This  deterained,  the  Ssrisa  thea  established  a  bridée 
ooaaecting  the  two  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  two  parts  of  t 
the  oity  of  Sohaffhausen,  and  on  the  right  bank  they  plaated 
a  great  fortress  at  the  summit  of  the  hill  comaianding  the  ri- 
ver, oonneotiné  that  oitadel  ifith  the  Rhine  by  two  walls  and 
towers.  Thèse  two  walls  foriB  a  vast  triangle,  a  sort  of  brid- 
ge-head  comœanded  by  the  fortress.  Hère  (1)  is  the  gênerai  ap- 
pearance  of  that  fortification,  which  ne   mast  stady  in  détail. 
The  citadel,  or  rather  the  great  rampart  that  crojrns  the  hill, 
is  in  three  stories  of  batteries,  tîro  covered  and  one  open  to 
the  sky.  The  lower  |)attery  is  plaoed  a  little  above  the  bottom 
of  tbe  ditch,  that  is  very  deep*  bere  is  the  plan  (2).  One  r 
reaohes  the  pentagonal  passade  A  by  a  spiral  ramp  B  ifith  a  g 
gentle  inclination,  permittiné  the  cartage  of  oannon.  At  eacb 
angle  of  this  passage  ifith  a  jridtb  of  aboat  6,6   ft.  are  pier- 
oed  skew  embrasures  for  artillery  Sifeeping  the  ditoh;  before 
the  sides  of  the  polygon  are  ereoted  three  sasall  detacbed  ;fo- 
rks,  a  sort  of  bastions  given  in  perspective.  (3).  Assuming 
that  the  besieger  sacceeded  in  destroyiné  one  of  thèse  bast- 
ions by  means  of  breaohing  batteries  planted  on  the  counter- 
soarp  of  the  ditoh  (for  tbe  top  of  tbe  bastions  did  not  exceed 
the  level  of  the  orest  of  this  counterscarp,  and  they  are  com- 
pletely  masked  from  the  outside),  he  oould  not  enter  tbe  place; 
not  only  are  thèse  bastions  isolated  and  communioate  only  with 
the  ditch,  bat  they  bave  embrasures  for  cannon  at  the  gorge  C , 
pieroed  in  tbe  passage  (Pig.  2),  and  thelr  destricutio  only 
masked  thèse  embrasures.  The  bastions  nere   entirely  built  of 
stone,  and  covered  by  dômes  ,»itb  lanterns  pierced  by  vents  to 
allow  the  sœoke  from  the  guns  to  esoape.  Tne  second  story  tas 
reaohed  by  the  same  gentle  spiral  slope  B,  there  sapported  by 
foar  columns  rising  from  the  bottom,  and  présents  on  the  ext- 
erior  a  perfeotly  oiroular  plan,  tûe  toier  containing  the  ramp 
alone  Ôorminê  a  projection  from  the  building  on  the  side  next 
tbe  river.  At  aboat  the  opposite  point  r^  is  a  movable  bridge 
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appear  safficieatly  acccnted,  and  to  it  was  éivea  a  flat  A. 
(5).  ^ 

toxj^Tvà  roufiàs  eut  accord^tn^  Xo    tV\e  aectVoxv  |\,\3ex\  Vt\  f\%»    5. 

On  mallions,  a  round  forais  ths  principal  rib  of  th«  combina - 
tion  of  ourves  (Art.  asnsaax);  in  this  case  it  mcrely  contin- 
aas  the  diameter  of  the  little  oolamn.  Tfae  round  disappeared 
in  the  15  tn  oentury  and  éave  place  to  curved  prismatil  forms» 
(Art.  Profil). 

BOOLgVARD.  Bulîfark.  Pampart.  3ut>rork.  Promenade. 

gy  tbis  5?ord  about  tbe  end  of  the  15  th  centiiry  and  diirin^ 
tas  if   th  is  designated  an  advanoed  fortification,  that  repla- 
oed  tûa^bapbiaaas  of  the  old  fortresaes.  (Art.  Architecture 
Militaire).  The  ranipart  appears  at  the  saœe  tinie  as  the  reéu- 
lar  place  for  artillery.  Tt  is  at  first  built  of  tarfed  eartb, 
and  perhaps  owes  its  name  to  its  éreen  external  appearance;  s 
soon  frou  the  teaiporary  »ork  built  in  hasts  outside  the  old 
wâlls,  it  passed  to  the  state  of  a  permanent  terraoe  faced  w 
with  stone  or  a  construction  of  thick  raasonry  defended  by  dit- 
ches,  covered  and  barbette  batteries.  The  raœpart  became  the 
principal  défense  of  places;  it  protects  the  olâ  italls,  or 
indesd  if  placed  at  a  weak  point,  it  forms  a  considérable  sa- 
lient  and  is  only  connected  to  the  antirety  of  the  fortress 
by  extended  Unes. 

Amoag  the  exhibits  made  at  the  end  of  the  15  th  oentury  and 
the  be^inning  of  the  l6  th  to  place  the  défense  of  places  ab- 
0V8  the  level  of  the  attack,  we  should  cite  in  the  first  line 
the  fine  fortress  of  Schaffhausen,  an  actaal  rampart,  that  p 
présents  a  group  of  works  very  remarkable  for  that  epoch,  and 
still  perfectly  complète  today.  But  to  make  understood  the  im- 
portance of  that  «ork,  it  is  neoessary  to  éive  an  aooount  of 
its  site.  On  leavin^  lake  constance,  the  Rhine  passes  by  Stein 
to*ard  the  West,  arrived  at  Schaffhausen  it  turns  abruptly  to 
the  soutû  as  far  as  KaisarstuH.  This  benâ  is  caused  by  hiéh 
and  rocky  hilla,  that  présente^  an  obstacle  to  the  river  and 
Goœpelled  it  to  ohanée  its  course.  ?tein,  Schaffhausen  and 
Kaiserstuhl  form  the  three  anéles  of  an  eqallateral  triangle 
of  irhich  Schaffhausen  is  the  vertex.  Tt  siaa  then  of  ^reat  im- 
portance to  fértify  this  advanced  point,  the  frontier  of  the 
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Durinê  the  cievelopiiieDt  of  tûe  architecture  of  tbe  Renaissa- 
ooe,  tiie  basses  are  seen  to  be  covered  by  varioas  ornaments, 
sach  as  verinicalations,(2),  emblems,  ciphers,  netirork,  etc. 
The  époanà  story  of  the  great  éallery  of  the  Louvre,  from  the 
papillon  of  Apollo  to  the  pavalion  Lesdigaieres,  farnishes  nu- 
aeroas  exauples  of  this  kind  of  décoration  of  bosses. 

Xote    2  »    p .    2\Ç.    TYiVs    aovt    o^    OTTRo^eTv\,ot\oi\    \8    otv    VtftVtotxou 
©t    '^^'^    ett^-cts   proàuceà   fe\^    soXpetre    ot\    certoVn    aot^   Wmestoiv- 
e«,     eapeclaW-v»    i»Vt>\    o,    so\x\\\eru    exposure.    StoxvecuWera    ox\d    qu- 

\\\0T\    to    t\\e-    \,n\  \\3iex\ce    ot    t^e    T&oon. 

HO^SîTL.  ^idée. 
An  old  iford  si^nifyiaé  a  ridée  at  tha  middle  of  the  ditch; 
also  the  rid;s$e  prodaced  by  the  dirt  froa  a  trench  thro/vn  aphill. 

BOiJDT'^.   Larée  Half  Poand. 

An  architectural  naernber  of  semi-cylindrical  form,  that  dec- 
rates  arohivolts,  transverse  and  diaéonal  arches,  bands,  etc. 
From  the  9  ta  oentury  the  round  appears  on  transverse  arches 
to  make  them  liéhter.  Tue  crypt  of  the  cathedral  charch  of  3. 
gtienne  of  Auxerre  already  présents  éreat  rounds  or  half  cyl- 
inders  pro.jectin.é  from  a  transverse  arch  with  square  angles. 
Tûere  are  also  seen  in  the  crypt  of  the  charch  3.  Ruthrope  of 
Saintes  (beginniné  of  the  12  th  century)  transverse  arches, 
that  are  merely  ^reat  half  rounds. (2)«':When  the  pointed  vault 
jras  adopted  during  the  12  th  oentury,  the  section  of  the  trans- 
verse arches  often  remains  rectan;3alar,  and  the  diagonal  arch- 
es hâve  one  or  three  rounds.  (3)«  ^  But  rectanéular  sections 
were  not  retained  lon^  for  transverse  arches;  from  the  nniddle 
of  the  12  th  century,  ife  see  half  rounds  replace  square  angles. 
(Arts.  Arc-Doubleau,  Aro.Oâ[ive). 

Kote  Z,    p.  2iB.  Çorc>v  ot  t>ve  ob'Pevi  cVvurcV^  ot  VexeXax^. 

Durinf?  the  13  th  century  the  mouldings  of  the  various  archi- 
tectural members  became  more  and  aiore  délicate,  and  the  half 
rounds  éave  too  soft  a  form  to  be  retained  long,  the  received 
a  projeotini?  edge  A.  (4). 

Tn  the  14  th  century  the  sharp  edi^e  of  the  round  dil  not  a 
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quality,  aaiforiuity  of  grain,  leagth  and  natural  straightaess, 
than  for  éreat  dimensions.  Oak  trees  only  becoœe  very  large 
when  150  or  200  years  oldf  then  the  heart  tends  to  decay,  and 
at  the  fteart  ooœieBoes  tfae  dangeroas  rot  of  great  timbers.  We 
refer  our  readers  to  Art.  Charpente,  nhere  ne   prove  by  exarop- 
les,  that  if  mediaeval  carpenters  seleoted  stractoral  timbers 
ffitfa  great  care,  they  îrere  no  less  scrupolous  in  the  Biaener  0  f 
shaping,  fraœinî?  and  placiné  them. 

B0T?3'RTR..   Wainsootiné.  Paneling.  (Art.  Menuiserie). 

B03SAG?.   Bosses  on  *asonry. 

This  naaie  is  éiven  to  the  rouéh  projection  of  a  stone,  «rhose 
edges  alone  are  relieved  by  a  chisel  draft,  as  shown  by  Pig.  !• 
Td  structures  of  cat  stone  to  be  rapidly  erected,  usin^  only 
the  stonecutting  absolately  neoessary  for  settiné  the  courses 
iTithout  loss  of  tiœe,  men  are  sometiaies  satisfied  ?rith  cattiné 
the  beds,  joints  and  anéles  of  stones,  ^ithoat  dressing  the 
surfaces  betieen  thèse  edges.  The  Romans  used  this  rapid  mode 
of  building,  and  during  the  œiddle  âges  ^e  see  certain  struc- 
tures on  îfhioh  ijoagh^bosses  hâve  been  left  on  the  visible  face 
pf.-each  stone.  Particularly  in  works  of  fortification  of  tne 
end  of  tne  13  th  century,  this  species  of  construction  appears, 
especially  in  oountries  îrhere  the  very  hard  nature  of  the  st- 
one does  not  lend  itself  to  dressing.  Ali  parts  of  the  enclos - 
ure  of  the  city  of  Carcassonne  built  under  Philip  the  Pold  h 
hâve  surfaces  witn  bosses;  we  b&w   them  like^ise  frocn  about  t 
the  same  epooh  at  the  great  tester  of  the  ol:3  archbishop's  pal- 
ace of  Narbonne,  at  Aigues-Morts,  etc. 

Bosses  disappeared  frona  the  surfaces  of  stone  daring  the  14 
th  and  15  th  centuries,  to  reappear  in  the  16  th  with  the  im- 
itation of  Ttalian  architecture.  They  then  even  decame  a  iec^ 
orative  motive  in  civil  and  military  architecture;  they  are 
rouéfi  or  eut  in  planes  (2),  diamond  panels  (3),  hémisphères 
(4),  as  raay  be  seen  on  some  fortified  tovrers  of  the  end  of  t 
the  IS  th  century  or  the  beginnin^  of  the  1'^   th,    and  notably 
on  the  surfaces  of  the  f^rest  tower  of  the  north  f^ate  of  the 
enclosure  of  Vezelay,  built  at  tne  be^innin^  of  the  rei^^n  of 
Francis  T. 

Note  !•  p.  ?1B.  Thèse  hemiepheri  c^l  bopses  are  freciuenilv 
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axroided  as  maob  as  possible,  as  macti  to  sot  neaken  tbe  fooâ 
as  to  avoid  oliaiioes  of  rot.  It  fregneatl;  happened  tbat  timb- 
ers  in  oarpentry  reoeived  a  ooat  of  paiiit,  that  seeis  to  be 
oaly  a  mixture  of  oohre  in  sait  »ater  or  alamiraterî  and  inde- 
ed  a  naah   of  seasalt  or  alam  prevents  inseots  froœ  attaobing 
theniselves  to  the  surface  of  tfae  «rood;  it  gives  it  a  beaatifal 
grayish-yellof  tint  of  a  silky  appearance,  Tt  lias  been  assaœed 
that  ohestniît  ^ood  Jiad  the  property  of  iriviaé  asfay  spiàsrs, 
and  it  faas  beea  conoluded  fpom  the  abaance  of  spiisps  la  oli 
roofs,  tnat  thess  -vers  of  chestnut;  bat  spiders  only  remain 
wûere  they  oan  live,  and  timbers  ifell  freed  from  sap,  ifhatever 
their  species,  produoe  feff  or  no  «forms  or  flies,  and  oannot 
serve  as  habitations  of  spiders. 

Xote    \.    p.    215.    T>x\-8   \5e\\et    Vtv    X\\^    \,tv^\,tiieiice    ot    "t^e   rnooiv    up- 
\tice8   ot    t^xe   cet^-lTe   ot    ?ronce,    to    t\\e    ex\etv\   t\vot   tVmXieT   oyxX 

As  for  teœbers  employed  in  floors  and  half  timber  nork  dur- 
ing  the  middle  âges,  they  were  not  alîfays  enclosed  betffeen  c 
coverings,  as  tbey  are  today:  at  least  ttfo  of  their  faces  al- 
ways  reœained  in  the  free  air;  now  that  condition  is  necessa- 
ry  for  their  préservation.  Ploors  were  composeà  of  a  séries 
of  beams  or  visible  joists  covered  by  a  floor,  on  «fhich  »fere 
set  tbe  tiles  or  bricks'  tbe  half  timber  work  left  its  exter- 
nal  and  internai  surfaces  visible.  In  that  condition  the  dura- 
tion  of  îTOod  is  unliaited,  irbile  it  heats,  ferments  and  rapid- 
ly  deoays  wrben  coœpletely  enclosed.  gvery  day  we  see  floors 
not  more  tban  tweaty  or  tbirty  years  old,  whose  joists  are  e 
entirely  rotten.  Tt  will  be  objeoted,  tbat  tbes*^  floors  were 
constracted  of  greea  foodj  that  is  possible.  But  we   hâve  seen 
beams  of  floors,  that  bave  reœained  visible  for  two  or  tbree 
centuries  in  perfect  condition,  but  decayinè  in  a  feif  years 
ifhen  enclosed  by  plastering;  then  to  tbisK  their  green  condi- 
tion is  not  to  be  referred  their  deoay  when  enclosed,  bat  to 
the  lack  of  air  produo;lttg  rot. 

Tt  îfas  believed,  particalarly  since  the  17  th  century,  that 
the  larger  the  timber,  the  better  it  resists  destruction;  that 
is  an  error  not  shared  by  the  carpenters  of  the  middle  a^es. 
We  hâve  already  atated,  that  timbers  employed  generally  in  c 
oarpentry  »ere  not  of  very  éreat  dimensions;  they  soa^ht  more 
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oak  perfectiy  straiglit,  aBifors  in  size  tvom   the  groand  to  t 
the  apper  branches,  and  ?ery  tall  althoagh  of  a  rather  siall 
diameter*  Thèse  oaks  that  appear  as  if  grovn  for  carpentry, 
did  not  need  to  be  split  by  the  say  to  make  tie-beans,  prinoi- 
pals  and  kingposts;  men  trere  satisfied  irith  sqaaring  theo  irith 
care:  not  being  split  and  the  heart  thas  not  being  exposed, 
they  nere  less  likely  to  crack  or  tirist  and  retained  their  n 
nataral  streagth»  Thèse  timbers  (that  are  easily  reoognized 
by  the  naiBber  of  their  concentrie  layers)  are  npt  oldf  they 
usaally  coant  6o,  30  or  100  year  at  most  for  timbers  of  large 
dlaensions.  The  prinoipals  foroîng  a  trass  are  theiselves  of 
straight  îrood  and  not  split,  and  the  rafters  soarcely  coant 
6o  years,  sometinies  attaining  a  lengtb  of  40  9W   50  ft..  irith 
sides  of  3  X  3  ins»  Bvidently  car  forests  no  longer  prodace 
thèse  ffoods» 

Mediaeval  carpenters  seena  to  hâve  feared  to  employ  timbers 
of  great  diaeasions  in  even  the  largest  iforks  of  carpentry, 
that  were  consequently  very  old;  if  they  had  need  of  a  large 
timber,  for  exanaple  the  kingpost  of  a  spire,  they  joined  to^- 
ether  four  pièces'  this  ifas  also  a  means  of  avoiding  the  twis- 
ts so,cooiBon  in  single  timbers.  When  they  iiaâ  tO-ex«eiite  a  g 
great  sfork,  they  ifent  to  the  forest  to  seleot  the  treesj  thèse 
were  barked  before  felling  them;  they  were  stored  for  several 
years  in  advanoe  in  the  open  air,  but  sheltered  and  entirely 
squared.  F'elliné  oooarred  in  jrinter  and  in  the  duration  of  a 
certain  laoon.   Trae  or  false,  tnis  belief  demonstrates  the 
importance  attached  to  thèse  preliminary  opérations.  The  tim- 
bers being  very  dry  after  remaining  a  long  time  in  the  air  or 
an  immersion  designed  to  dissolve  and  remove  the  sap,  it  iras 
brottjJht  to  the  norkyard.  In  placing  it  care  was  redoabled;  w 
îTOod  eut  vertically  and  plaoed  against  masonry  absorbs  dampn- 
ess  from  the  atone;  to  avoicl  rot  that  résulta  from  that  absorb- 
tlon,  either  a  sheet  of  leaâ  or  a  small  plank  eut  irith  the  g 
grain  jras  sometimea  nailed  on  the  ends  of  timbers  touching  t 
the  masonry;  baaides  the  greatest  care  iras  taken  to  isolate 
the  plates  from  tb©  stone,  go  as  to  allo^r  the  air  to  oircolate 
around  the  feet  of  the  principals  or  rafters.  Joints  -vere  sv- 
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tbe  prsotioal  man  scoras  soiestiflo  observation;  the  learoed 
man  is  anpractical.  Tbe  learoed  man  irorks  ia  bis  ttsdy,  and 
oever  j^oes  to  tbe  workyardf  tbe  praotioal  naD  does  QOt  obser- 
ve, be  seeks  to  prodaoe  rapidly  and  obeaply.  Tbe  bad  babits 
inlfvo^aced  by  tbe  love  of  money,  ignorance  and  routine  folio» 
tbeir  oaase,  irbile  tbe  learned  observer  ooiposes  bis  books  a 
and  establlsbes  bis  fonaalas» 

Tbe  middle  âges,  tbat  for  many  persons  not  praotitioners  it 
is  trae,  was  still  an  epoob  of  ignorance  and  darkness,  and  so 
far  as  ne   knosf  left  no  book  on  tbe  natare  of  tbe  iroods  and  t 
tbe  best  neans  of  asing  tbem  in  constraction;  bat  tbat  epoob 
did  better  tban  tbis,  it  knew  boîf  to  place  tbeai  in  tbe  irork, 
to  ereot  irorks  of  carpentry  vbose  présentation  is  still  perf- 
eot,  îrbile  oar  timbers  ased  soarcely  tifenty  or  thirty  years 
since  are  rotten. 

We  sball  attempt  to  utilize  tbe  pnrely  praotioal  observati- 
ons of  tbe  oarpenters  of  tbe  middle  âges  on  tbe  iroods;  tbis 
snrv^y  will  perbaps  bave  its  atility.  It  is  asserted  tbat  macb 
of  tbe  oarpentry  of  the  middle  âges  rras  made  of  chestnnti  ne 
are  obliged  to  confess,  tbat  so  far  fe  bave  not  found  any  car- 
pentry «fork  of  tbat  period,  ifhose  textare  resembles  tbat  of 
tbis  species.  Ail  tbe  carpentry  tbat  we  bave  visited,  those 
of  tbe  oatbedrals  of  Cbartres  and  of  Paris,  S.  George  of  Boch- 
erville,  tbe  bisbop's  palace  of  Auxerre,  church  S.  nenis,  nh- 
icb  date  from  tbe  13  th  centary,   tbose  of  tbe  oatbedrals  of 
Rbeims,  Amiens,  obnrob  S.  Martin-des-Cbaœps,  chapel  S.  Germer, 
bospital  of  Tonnerre,  and  so  many  otbers,  tbat  it  voald  take 
too  long  to  mention,  and  tbat  date  from  tbe  14  tb,  15  tb  and 
l6  tb  centaries,  appear  to  as  to  be  of  oak,  and  to  bave  no  r 
resemblanoe  to  tbe  cbestnat  food,  tbat  «re  noir  bave  in  oar  for- 
ests.  Yet  it  mast  be  stated,  tbat  tbe  oak  timber  tben  employed 
iras  of  a  species  différent  from  tbat  generally  a^opted  in  mod- 
em structures.  Tbe  partioular  cbaracters  of  tbose  old  timbers 
are  tbese;  equal  dimensions  from  one  end  to  tbe  otber  of  tbe 
timber,  little  sapirood,  a  poroas  and  sllky  stralgbt  grain,  n 
nearly  an  entire  absence  of  knots  and  cracks,  stiffness,  uni- 
form  color  at  the  heart  and  on  the  surface;  thin  and  uniform 
concentrio  layers,  and  lightness  (probably  dae  to  tbeir  dry- 
aess.  It  is  certain  tbat  In  the  middle  âges  and  aven  until  t 
tbe  17  th  centary,  men  possessed  in  oar  forests  a  species  of 
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tbe  praotlcal  man  scoros  soieBtifio  observation;  the  laaroed 
man  is  oopractical.  The  learoed  nan  works  la  bis  itody»  and 
never  igoes  to  tbe  workyardf  tbe  practioal  nan  does  aot  obser- 
ve» be  seeks  to  produoe  rapidly  and  cheaply.  Tbe  bad  habits 
Inlffoliaced  by  tbe  love  of  aoney,  ignorance  and  roatine  follow 
their  oaase,  ^bile  tbe  learned  observer  oosposes  bis  books  a 
and  establlEhes  bis  formalas* 

The  middle  âges»  tbat  for  many  persons  not  praotitioners  it 
Is  troe,  vas  still  an  epoob  of  ignorance  and  darkness,  and  so 
far  as  »e  knoif  left  no  book  on  tbe  satare  of  tbe  iroods  and  t 
tbe  bdst  means  of  asing  them  in  constraction;  bat  tbat  epoob 
did  better  tban  this,  it  kneif  bow  to  place  them  in  tbe  irork» 
to  erect  irorks  of  carpentry  irbose  présentation  is  still  perf- 
eot,  srbile  oar  timbers  ased  scaroely  tventy  or  tblrty  years 
since  are  rotten. 

We  sball  attempt  to  utilize  tbe  parely  praotioal  observati- 
ons of  tbe  oarpenters  of  tbe  middle  âges  on  tbe  iroods;  tbis 
snrvçy  will  perbaps  bave  its  ntility.  It  is  asserted  tbat  oiaob 
of  tbe  oarpentry  of  tbe  middle  âges  vas  œade  of  cbestnnt*  vre 
are  obligea  to  confess,  tbat  so  far  «e  bave  not  found  any  car- 
pentry «Tork  of  tbat  period,  jrbose  textare  reseœbles  tbat  of 
tbis  species.  Ail  tbe  carpentry  tbat  ne   hâve  visited,  those 
of  tbe  oatbedrals  of  Chartres  and  of  Paris,  S.  George  of  Boch- 
erville,  the  bisbop's  palaoe  of  Auxerre,  cburch  S.  oenis,  ifh- 
ich  date  from  the  13  th  oentary,   those  of  the  cathédrale  of 
Rheiœs,  Amiens,  oharob  S.  Martin-des-Champs,  chapel  S.  Germer, 
bospital  of  Tonnerre,  and  so  many  others,  tbat  it  ifoald  take 
too  long  to  mention,  and  tbat  date  from  tbe  14  th,  15  th  and 
l6  th  centuries,  appear  to  as  to  be  of  oak,  and  to  hâve  no  r 
resemblanoe  to  the  chestnat  vood,  tbat  ne   notf  bave  in  oar  for- 
ests.  Yet  it  mast  be  stated,  tbat  the  oak  timber  tben  employed 
9fas  of  a  species  différent  from  tbat  generally  a^opted  in  mod- 
em structures.  The  particular  characters  of  those  old  timbers 
are  tbese;  eqoal  dimensions  from  one  end  to  the  otber  of  the 
timber,  little  sapwood,  a  poroas  and  sllky  straight  érain,  n 
nearly  an  entire  absence  of  knots  and  cracks,  stiffness,  uni- 
form  color  at  the  heart  and  on  the  surface;  thin  and  aniform 
concentrio  layers,  and  lightnesa  (probably  due  to  tbeir  dry- 
ness.  Tt  is  certain  tbat  in  the  middle  âges  and  even  until  t 
tbe  17  th  centary,  men  possesaed  in  oar  forests  a  species  of 
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cities  were  coaiamed.  Tiiis  scoarge  became  so  fregaest»  espec- 
ially  daring  tbe  Normas  invasions,  tbat  neo  mast  thiak  of  ma- 
king  pablic  édifices  and.private  ditelliags  aoi^e  dorable  by  re* 
plaoîBg  tinber  bj   sasonry*  Vaalts  were  sabstitated  for  visible 
carpeQtry*  Palaoes  and  bouses  bad  tialls  of  briok  and  stone  in- 
stead  of  tbose  half  tiaber  baildings  so  oonoon  frois  the  time 
of  Sregory  of  Toars  and  also  long  after  hioi. 

After  tbe  11  th  oentury,  tinaber  was  scarcely  employed  in  p 
pablio  édifices  exoept  to  cover  the  vaalts  and  receivc  tiles 
or  leadj  la  hoases  only  for  floors  aad  roofs.  When  tbe  disas- 
ters oaased  by  oegligenoe,  by  disorder  and  wars  were   forgott- 
en;  wben  oities  assamed  a  great  commercial  importance;  manlo- 
ipal  sites  had  acqaired  valae  becaase  of  the  increase  of  the 
population  in  the  enclosares  that  oould  not  be  enlarged,  pri- 
vate  stractres  in  timber  reappeared  as  being  more  easily  erec- 
ted,  aad  partioalarly  becaase  losing  less  groond  than  nasonry 
stractores.  And  indeed  in  commercial  oities  of  the  i;  th  oen- 
tary,  sach  as  Roaen,  Caen,  Paris,  Hheims,  Troyes,  Amiens,  Be- 
aavais,  were  espeoially  built  hoases  of  irood  in  place  of  the 
stone  hoases  of  the  12  th  and  13  th  oentaries. 

from  the  13  th  oentary  the  provinces  of  the  South  »?ere  in 
décadence;  the  enclosares  of  oities  beinô  scarcely  filled  did 
not  reqaire  this  ecoaomy  of  space,  the  inhabitants  continaed 
to  erect  hoases  of  stoae  or  brick;  besides  the  forests  of  tb- 
ose coantries  were  already  in  great  part  devastatsd  from  the 
epooh  of  the  religioas  fars  of  the  13  th  centary,  and  the  cli- 
œate  is  less  favorable  to  the  replanting  of  hard  woods  than 
oar  05fn.  Tt  is  then  partioalarly  in  the  provinces  located  nor- 
th  of  the  Loire,  that  one  mast  see  wooden  'strtfctares,  îrhere 
this  material  was  employed  »ith  a  perfect  knotrledge  of  its  p 
precioas  qaalities.  Now  if  we   posses  today  works  fUled  lear- 
ned  statements  on  the  «oods,  if  ne   know  perfectly  their  spéc- 
ifie gravity,  hardness,  degree  of  résistance!  if  numeroas  ex- 
périmenta hâve  been  made  on  means  of  preserving  them,  on  bet- 
ter  caltore  and  management  of  forests,  yet  it  must  be  reoogn- 
ized,  that  in  practice  îie  scarcely  think  of  thèse  learned  re- 
searches,  thèse  professional  observations;  that  ne   discourse 
fonderfully  on  the  woods,  and  that  ire  too  freqaently  employ 
theœ  ifithoat  reéard  to  their  aualities,  and  as  if  ne   did  not 
know  the  nature  of  that  material,  [Infortunately  in  oar  days. 
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tbat  cas«  the   cliaifer  is  cat  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  for  t) 
broaâ  tr^asverse  arches  and  more  ttiao  45  degrees  for  diagosal 
or  iride  arobes.(6).  Thas  more  strengtb  iras  left  to  transverse 
arobes  and  more  lightaess  was  glven  to  diagonal  arches. 

The  cbamfer  is  in  faot  onlF  preliminary  catting,  and  in  poi- 
nted  architecture  it  is  cat  l>e6««»e  the  moolling  for  irhioh  It 
is  intenied  to  prépare.  (Art»  Rîpannelage). 

BLOCAGi?.  Rubble.  Roagh  Rabble. 
Bj   this  iford  is  designated  a  mass  in  masonry  oomposed  of  1 
large  or  small  blocks  of  stone  csfif*  at  random  into  a  Jjed  of 
iRortar.  Ail  Romanasque  straotares  are  geaerally  composed  only 
of  a  stone  faolné  enolosing  rabble.  Daring  the  pointed  period, 
the  pesisting  arohiteot»ral  meœbers,  except  the  battresses  or 
the  sabstruotures  of  towers,  being  redaced  to  the  least  poss- 
ible horizontal  section,  ^enerally  contain  no  rabble;  rabbie: 
is  then  foand  only  in  the  centres  of  great  pears,  thick  batt- 
resses or  in  foanàations.  (Art.  Construction). 

RLv^CFH^T.  Bearind  Plock  at  foot  of  Principal. 

A  t e rm  in  car  p ^'-^ n t r y .  (  A r  ':. .  C h  a  r 1 1  n  f- (: } . 

BOTîïiR.  A  Drain. 
An  old  tôPiD  siénifyiaé  a  se^er  or  irain. 

BOT?.  Wood.  Timber. 
By  this  word  in  architecture  is  designated  tûe  woody  portion 
of  trees  saitable  for  carpentry  or  joinery.  The  most  excellent 
ifood  for  construction  is  oak.  The  éroand  of  Saal  îras  famed  in 
antiqaity  for  the  abundance  and  qaality  of  its  oak  timber.  T 
The  Romans  obtained  from  this  coantry  the  timber  employed  in 
the  construction  of  their  édifices  or  navy;  and  such  was  the 
immense  extent  of  its  forests,  that  loné  after  thena  construct- 
ors  madé  use  of  oak  ;*ith  incredible  profusion  in  reliôious, 
ci7il  and  military  structures.  Duriné  the  Werovinéian  and  Car- 
loviagian  periods,  churohes,  monasteries,  palaces,  houses,  c 
causeways,  bridges  and  even   tha  enoiosures  of  cities  in  éreat 
part  îfere  constracted  of  timber,  or  at  least  that  material  was 
a  éreat  part  of  the  construction.  The  first  Prench  chronicles 
continually  mention  terrible  disasters  caused  by  fire;  entire 
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repeateâ  poifs,  and  that  they  cover  bands,  archivolts  and  oor- 

aioes,  as  in  the  provinces  of  ttie  Centre.  Billets  altenate 

ifith  moaldings  and  bave  scarcely  nore  than  a  secoadary  lupor- 

tance.  As  an  exasple  of  what  «re  state  bere.  «e^give  (4)  oae 

the  oatoedral 
of  tne  arobivolts  of  toirer  3.  RoiaaÎD  or  Konen  oa  thiob  single 

roirs  of  billetes  alternate  with  flat  sarfacesand  rounds  iritb- 
oat  ornaisents.  In  tbis  case  the  billets,  like  tbe  bezants,  b 
battons  and  pearls  (Arts.  Besants,  Boutons,  Perles)  only  bre- 
ak tbe  monotony  of  repeated  délicate  and  nearly  egual  souldi- 
nés.  Billets  disappeared  jrith  tbe  last  traces  of  Romanesque 
architecture. 

BTSHîAa-   ChaiBfer.   Bevel. 

Said  of  a  out-off  angle.  Gonstructors  durin^  the  pointed 
period  avoided  sbarp  «dges-orrright  angles,  especially  on  the 
loirer  parts  of  édifices,  and  ;rhen  tbese  edges  «vere  aot  laskeâ 
by  little  coluams  or  softened  by  mouldings,  they  nere   freque- 
tly  satisfied  by  cbamfering  them.  Tbe  enolosures  of  dooriiays 
and  #indo»s  in  civil  architecture  are  nearly  always  beveled 
toward  tbe  exterior;  tbus  fere  avoided  broken  cornices,  and 
yet  more  the  inconvénient  projection  of  sbarp  angles  at  pla- 
ces on  édifices  îfhere  passage  «ras  rapid.  Tbis  principle  is 
also  found  applied  to  carpentry  and  joineryj  squared  timbers 
are  often  cbaafered  on  their  angles. 

Pig.  3  gives  a  chainfered  kiai-post  and  tie-beam  after  tbis 
method.  The  tops  of  plintbs  in  masonry  in  pointai  architectu- 
re are  always  either  moulded  or  beveled,  becaase  of  that  prin- 
ciple, tbat  does  not  allow  horizontal  surfaces,  ho»fever  small 
tbey  are.  (Art.  Base).  On  tbe  horizontal  angles  tbese  bevels 
alœost  alî^ays  form  an  anéle  more  than  45°  degrees  (4),  irhile 
obaœfers  on  vertical  angles  are  eut  at  45"  debrees.  This  law 
is  too  natural  to  need  explanation.  Men  desired  to  remove  hor- 
izontal edges  as  œuch  as  possible;  it  was  entirely  sinaple  to 
give  a  stponé  inclination  to  the  bevel,  and  the  angle  of  45° 
degrees  would  still  bave  presented  too  sbarp  angles,  particu- 
larly  in  square  projectiné  returns:  »hile  it  was  necessary  ta 
eut  off  vertical  angles  by  a  plane  foraing  two  eaaal  angles 
fith  the  two  other  surfaces  Intersecting  at  a  riéht  aaéle  (5). 

Ths  transverse,  diagonal  and  side  arches  of  vaults  built  n 
Jiitb  economy  are  ohainfered  instead  of  beiné  moulded;  ani  in 
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Tbe  great  monastio  establishaents  of  the  12  th  ceotory  pose- 
essed  consiâerable  aiills  for  tbat  epooh,  and  stlll  niay  be  seen 
the  trace  of  tbe  dykesconstraoted  to  direct  the  iraterooarse  t 
to  their  mills,  to  obtaia  poirerfal  motors.  Maoj  of  oar  ivorks 
in  Champagne  and  Bargandy  still  profit  by  thèse  works.  freqo- 
ently  ezeoated  with  great  intelligence  and  by  the  aid  of  iiB- 
ense  labor* 

BTH'-NFATTaRg.  Well  aade. 
An  old  sford  signifyiné  a  éood  oonstraotion. 

BTLL?.TBS*   Billets.  Billet  Motlling. 

A  teriE  ia  heraldry  for  designating  little  parallellograms 
placed  on  the  field  or  the  principal  charges  of  the  shield. 
In  architecture  by  billets  is  anderstood  a  séries  of  little 
parallelograms  or  portions  of  cylinders  separated  by  spaces» 
and  srhose  more  or  less  naneroas  rovs  overlap.  This  ornaaent 
las  found  very  early  on  the  abacases  of  oapitals,  aroand  arc- 
hivolts  and  on  bands^  We  already  find  billets  eut  on  architec- 
tural meaibers  iû   the  Merovingian  period*  Amoné  the  fraéments 
of  that  epoch  discovered  underground  from  the  Ronianesaae  part 
of  the  oharcb  of  Poissy,  is  foand  an  abacus  decorated  by  bil- 
lets, that  le  give  hère  (!)•  Bat  it  was  particularly  daring 
the  11  th  and  12  th  centuries,  that  this  ornament  as^omed  a 
great  importance  in  the  décoration  of  the  œoolded  members  of 
édifices.  The  archivolte,  bands  and  comices  of  the  monuments 
of  that  epoch,  recei^ved  one  or  several  roua  of  billets,  near- 
ly  alifays  cylindrical. 

ffig.  2  représente  one  of  the  external  bands  of  tûe  church 
3.  Stienne  of  Nevers  deCorated  by  one  roif  of  billets  (11  th 
century),  and  Pig.  3  is  one  of  the  external  oornices  of  the 
ohurcn  3.  Sernin  of  Toulouse,  ifhich  has  several  of  Ahem.  The 
sections  of  thèse  two  figures  shon  hoif  thèse  ornaments  are  c 
eut,  ïihich  in  spite  of  their  simplicity  give  ôreat  richness 
to  the  architectural  meubere  to  «ihich  tbey  are  applied,  ifhile 
leaving  theœ  their  firreness.  Particularly  in  the  provinces  of 
the  Centre  and  the  South,  in  Poitou  and  ?aintonge,  billets  t 
were  employed  in  namerous  rows  in  the  1?  th  century.  Tn  Sorni- 
andy  and  Tie-de-france,  the  use  of  billets  n&s   freauent  at  t 
the  same  epoch;  but  it  is  rare  that  the?  are  présente^  in  re- 
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in  tùe  13  tb  centary  stractares  were   ooBBposed  only  of  thin  w 
ifalls  acâ  sleoder  points  of  sapport,  ooDorete  vas  to  iooger 
ased  except  io  foaDdations»  and  farther  this  aaise  oould  not 
be  ^i7en  to  the  irre|tilar  rabble  then  in  Q8e«.  (Art.  Biàocie). 

X«\e   i.    p.    207.    T^xe   WtWe   ceXurniN   \Yvot   &ViaiVde«    Vtv   tuto   porta 
■t\\\.a   «\,i\à©\»   \.8   \.x\   \»\v\te   mor\)\,e   o^    t\\e   Ç^Tetveee   a«   i«e\\    as   \\\e 
\)0«e    oi\à   cop\ta\^    tVve    î|om\)a    oivd   t\\e   secoivà   \\.Tvte\   B    ore   ot    | 
|Teex\   BOiXvd^stoive*   tVie   conatruc torts    \\\e»    odmVWaà   ■t\\o\,    o  \)\ocV 
ot    concrète  \»08   Xess   t^o|\.\.e    tVoxv    X\\z   f^aturaX    «totve,    ^eVi^é   o 
OTv\,\^    avxpporteà   o\    Wz    ex\<i8    owd.  \ood.eà   otv   t\\e   *Vàà\e.    T^vts   \\.n- 
\e\    >va8    o   àept^    ot    otvXv,    IQ    \tv«.    ^»\.t>^    o    apon   ot    S.'îii^    tt.    ox\à    a 
Mi\àt>\   ot    obovit    \7,    tt\«, 

BTBLTOTHBQaP-   L^brary. 

Qntil  the  inventiOQ  of  printiog,  libraries  lere  oomposed  of 
maDascripts  and  coald  mot  be  numeroas,  or  the  halls  containin^ 
them  be  very  lar^e.  Monasteries  ail  possessed  libraries  that 
the  copyist  brothers  slo;fly  increased»  Thèse  libraries  rarely 
occapied  more  than  one  room  of  the  coaastery,  of  moderate  ex- 
tent,  apound  *fhich  îrooden  cupboards  were  intendeà  to  contain 
the  nianasoripts.  Kings  and  ^reat  perscna^es  from  the  14  tù  c 
centûpy  desired  to  bave  libraries  in  their  palaces.  Charles 
7  éathered  at  the  Louvre  a  library  very  nameroas  for  the  epocb, 
Charles  of  Orléans  had  formed  a  lifc)rary  in  his  château  of  Bl- 
ois.  In  1427.  that  prince  beiné  a  prisoner  in  Snéland,  havic^ 
learnsd  that  the  Pnglish  laid  sieôe  to  Montantes,  éave  aathor- 
ity  to  lord  Mortemart  to  take  from  Blois  its  furniture  and  1 
library,  and  transport  ail  te  Saumar.  ^ 

Xote  2,  p.  207.  lco\e  àea  c>\artea.  Yo\.  ô.  p.  59.  See  t\ve 
\.Tv\3ei\tor\^  ot  t\\ot  \,\Prcxr\^. 

Yet  the  rooms  in  which  the  manuscripts  were  deposited  do  n 
not  seem  to  hâve  presented  any  particular  arrangement  before 
the  invention  of  printiné. 

RTwp.  Canal  for  Water. 

A  canal  that  takes  ivater  from  a  brook  or  river  do^mwards  to 

lead  it  to  a  level  above  the  theel  of  a  nsill,  profitin^  by  t 
the  distance  of  level  existiné  between  the  point  of  takiné  a 

and  that  ïrhere  the  mill  is  establisûed.  Tfte  canal  is   usually 

ooBiposed  of  sarthen  dykes;  but  forojerly  it  >?as  often  merel'/ 
a  duot  set  on  trestles. 
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BSTOîï»  Concrète. 

Tùis  is  masonry  ooœposeà  of  liae  mortap,  sand  and  gpa?el  or 
fine  broken  stoae.  Tbe  Roaiana  made  great  ase  of  concrète  in 
their  straotares;  tbey  eaployed  liie  irell  barned  and  slaked, 
nearly  alîrays  hydranlio,  sand  or  perfeotly  pure  pozzalana;  n 
ffitû  thèse  primary  éléments,  they  coald  not  fail  to  make  ex- 
cellent concrète.  (Art.  Sonstruction). 

Roman  traditions  conceminÉ  construction  were  retained  very 
/rell  antil  tUe  Oarlovingian  epooh,  and  oae  again  sees  in  str- 
uctures preceding  tiie  10  th  century  masses  executed  in  coarse 
concrète  preserved  without  chanièe.  Prom  the  10  t&  century  to  , 
the  end  of  tbe  pointed  perioà,  structures  erected  in  stone  or 
rubble  left  small  place  for  concrète,  that  one  only  finds  in 
the  interiors  of  masses  or  si  foundations.  Senerally  this  con- 
crète or  filling-in  masonry  was  badly  made  duriné  the  Romane- 
sque period;  thèse  are  irregular,  badly  mixed  and  tamped;  the 
lime  used  is  of  bad  quality,  the  saud  mixed  with  sarth.  Besi- 
des  the  concrète  should  be  deposited  in  Sreat  masses  to  retain 
its  qualities;  and  toese  filliags  *ith  mortar  and  stone  spalls, 
taat  ar9  foaai  in  tiie  midst  of  Romanesque  masses  faceî  irith 
eut  stone,  dried  tco  rapidly  to  acquire  durabèlity. 

Tn  tûe  aoutnern  provinces,  where  the  Roirarî  method  of  const- 
ruction fas  best  preserved,  *e  find  until  the  12  th  century 
concrète  employed  for  foundations  and  areas  over  yaults.  Tt 
must  be  believed  that  in  those  oountries  had  been  acquired  e 
expériences  perfected  in  tûe  makiné  of  eoncfete;  for  we  saïf 
at  the  castle  of  the  city  of  Carcassonne  Windows  and  doorways 
of  the  end  of  tha  11  tb  century,  where  the  lintels  of  ^reat 
span  are  of  concrète  oast  in  a  forœ.  le  éive  hère  (1)  one  of 
those  Windows:  the  lintel  A  is  of  concrète  of  extrême  hardnees, 
and  we  hâve  not  seen  a  single  one  of  thèse  lintels  broken  by 
the  load,  tnat  is  however  considérable.  Tnis  concrète  cast  and 
tanriped  in  a  moula  is  composecl  of  hydraalic  lime  mixed  with  t 
the  muddy  sand  of  the  Aude  ao^  small  fragments  of  bricks;  the 
éravel  is  broken  very  fine  and  is  almost  entirely  composed  of 
éreen  sandstone.  Hère  the  very  évident  intention  of  tbe  cons- 
tractors  was  to  reserve  thise  artificial  stones  for  the  freat 
spans:  thus  they  re^arded  them  as  more  resistaut  than  the  sa- 
ndstone  of  the  coontry,  but  which  is  verj  harci;  ani  they  ^ere 
not  mistakea,  for  thèse  lintels  hâve  suffere:!  no  cbanée.  When 
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BSTON»  Concrète. 

This  is  masonpy  ooœposed  of  liœe  mortar,  aand  and  gpavel  or 
fine  broken  stone.  The   Hoisans  made  great  ase  of  cooorete  in 
their  stpaotares;  they  eaployed  liae  irell  barned  and  slaked, 
nearly  aljrays  hydraalio,  sand  or  perfeotly  pure  pozzulana;  w 
fflth  tbese  prinary  éléments,  they  coald  not  fail  to  nake  ex- 
cellent conorete.  (Art.  Sonstraction). 

Roœan  traditions  ooncernin^  constructioa  were  retained  very 
ifell  antil  tUe  Qarlovingian  epoofa,  and  oae  again  sees  ia  str- 
aotures  prôceding  ttie  10  tb  centary  masses  execated  in  coarse 
concrète  preserreà  withoat  change.  Prom  the  10  tb  centary  ta  , 
tbe  end  of  tbe  pointed  period,  struotares  erected  in  stone  or 
rabble  left  snaall  place  for  concrète,  tbat  one  only  finds  in 
tbe  interiors  of  masses  or  ia  foandations.  fienerally  tbis  con- 
crète or  filling-in  asasonry  was  badly  anade  dariné  the  Romane- 
saae  period;  tbese  are  irregalar,  badly  mixed  and  tamped;  tbe 
liœe  used  is  of  bad  qaality,  the  saud  mixed  »itb  earth.  Besi- 
des  tbe  concrets  sboiild  be  deposited  in  great  masses  to  retaîn 
its  qaalities;  and  tbese  fillinés  /ritb  mortar  and  stone  spalls, 
Cûat  ar3  foani  in  the   midst  of  Romanesque  masses  facei  ffitb 
cat  stone,  dried  tco  rapidly  to  acquire  darabèlity. 

Tn  tûe  aouthern  provinces,  fbere  tbe  Roman  metbod  of  const- 
ruction was  best  préservée!,  »e  find  until  the  12  tb  centary 
concrète  einployed  for  foandations  and  areas  over  vaults.  Tt 
mast  be  believed  tbat  in  those  countries  bad  been  acquired  e 
expériences  perfeotsd  in  tûe  nsakiné  of  concrète;  for  we   savr 
at  tbe  castle  of  tbe  city  of  Carcassonne  Windows  and  doorways 
of  the  end  of  the  11  th  century,  where  tbe  lintels  of  great 
span  are  of  concrète  oast  in  a  form.  We  ôive  hère  (1)  one  of 
those  Windows;  tbe  lintel  A  is  of  concrète  of  extrême  hardnees, 
and  we  bave  not  seen  a  sinéle  one  of  thèse  lintels  broken  by 
tbe  load,  tnat  is  however  considérable.  This  concrète  cast  and 
tanoped  in  a  aioald  is  composed  of  hydraaiic  lime  mixed  with  t 
the  maddy  sand  of  the  Aude  anâ  small  fragments  of  bricks;  tbe 
^ravel  is  broken  very  fine  and  is  almost  entirely  composed  of 
éreen  sandstone.  Hère  the  very  évident  intention  of  tbe  cons- 
tractors  was  to  reserve  thise  artificial  stones  for  tbe  ?îreat 
spans:  thus  they  re^^arded  tbem  as  more  resistaat  than  the  sa- 
ndstone of  the  ooantry,  bat  which  is  ver^  hard;  and  the?  ^ere 
Qot  mistakea,  for  thèse  lintels  hâve  suffered  no  c^anée.  Wh^n 
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1 

Rev,  Pathers  A.  Martin  and  Qaûier,   is  preceded  by  a  brief 
prologae,  that  perfectly  indioates  tbe  parpose  tfke  ^ù&mpÈh$MB^ 

of  the  book  proposed  to  attain.  ''Hère  conienoes/'  says  tbe  au- 
thor,  ''the  book  oalled  book  of  asioals*  Aod  It  is  so  oased  be- 
oaase  it  speaks  of  tbe  nature  of  beasts»  for  ail  creatarea  t 
that  God  created  on  earth,  be  created  for  man  and  to  take  as 
an  exastple  and  of  faitb  in  ail  création."  Prom  tbe  moment  tbat 
it  nas  accepted  tbat  the  animais  of  création  were  created  for 
man,  and  so  tbat  the  stady  of  tbeir  habits  sboald  be  an  ezam- 
pie  for  him,  one  shoald  not  be  sarprised  to  see  scalptured  a 
under  the  portais  of  churches,  around  oapifcals  and  even  on  t 
the  oonsecrated  furnitare  a  maltitade  of  animais  intended  to 
recall  tbe  virtues  that  Christians  should  praotice  or  the  vi- 
oes  they  should  avoid.  Tn  the  middle  a^es  man  is  the  centre 
of  ail  tbings  on  earth,  and  the  Charch  ooatinaally  shows  him 
this  trath  in  the  monuments  it  erects.  After  baving  represen- 
ted  God,  bis  relations  with  men,  the  bistory  of  his  sacrifice 
and  the  oelestial  hierarchy,  the  Church  forgot  no  secondary 
beings,  but  made  them  enter  into  the  great  concert  of  créati- 
on. This  is  the  most  évident  sign  of  the  tendency  of  tbe  ideas 
of  the  middle  aées  to»ard  unity,  order  and  classification.  A 
Ail  bas  its  place  in  the  création,  ail  bas  one  purpose  and  one 
fanction,  everythiaé  relates  to  man,  who  œust  accounx  to  God 
as  responsible  by  his  intelligence  for  everything  created  for 
him.  Never  regard  on  our  monuments  those  sculptures  of  anima- 
is, often  strange,  as  the  caprices  of  artists,  eccentricities 
without  meaaing;  on  the  contrary  see  the  unity  to  whicb  tended 
tbe  thought  of  the  middle  aées,  tbe  first  encyclopédie  efforts 
of  the  intelligences  of  the  13  tb  century,  tbe  first  steps  of 
modem  science,  of  vfnicb  iffe  are  so  proud.  "^(Arts.  Cathédrale, 
Imagerie). 

Ko.    2?^2  ,    pp.    ZQiZ. 

Ko-te    ?, .    p.    2.0  o .    Vg.    Tz^zr    our    reoàera    Xo    \\\e    ye\ox\èe«    orc\\a- 
eo\oè\,Que8    o^    ^eo .    ?a\\ver«   )*or\\.iv    ox\à    co\\\,er,    ^ot    \\ve   detoWed 
«XuàVi    ot    ^■^«'    «eàVoe\30\   ViOoVs    ot    onVxftoXa.    T\\at   portVoiv    ot    X\\z 
vDorV    ot    X\\<i    lRe\o.    fo\\\er»    \8    \>er\A    comp\e\e,     ouô.    V»    occompaivVeà 
\)\)(    Tvumerou»    pVates    oopVed    t^o»    t\\e    w,aTv\)iacT\.p\ , 

B?,TOî^-      Soncrete. 
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BfSAîïTS*   Bezant,  a  ooin.  A  cirealar  ornament. 

The  bezaot  is  beraldic  terma  is  a  metJkk   disk  plaoedi  on  tbe 
field  or  the  principal  charges  of  tbe  sbielà.  By  bezants  in 
arcbitecture  is  meant  a  séries  of  flat  disks  oarved  on  a  moul- 
dinjS.  Tfais  ornament  ia  fréquent  in  édifices  of  tbe  12  tb  cen- 
tary;  it  is  alvays  of  small  dimensions,  larger  tban  tbe  pearl, 
snaller  tban  tbe  battoni  it  décorâtes  bands,  arobivolts,  fiâ- 
tes of  pilasters;  it  is  found  preferably  in  Poitou,  Saintonj^e 
and  on  tbe  banke  of  tbe  Loire. 

Hère  (1)  is  to  be  seen  a  bit  of  one  of  tbe  arcbes  of  tbe  b 
bell-toner  of  tbe  ohurcb  of  Cbarite-sur-Loire,  wbose  arobivolt 
and  pilast«a«  are  ornamented  by  delioately  oarved  bezants.  T 
Tbe  bezant  particalarly  differs  from  tbe  pearl  or  tbe  button 
in  being  flat  instead  of  preaentiag  a  portion  of  a  spbere.  Tt 
is  éenerally  eut  as  indioated  in  Pig.  2,  sliéhtly  beveled  at 
tbe  edge  to  avoid  tbe  dryness  and  leanness  produced  if  eut  at 
a  riébt  angle.  Bezants  bave  tbe  ad?antage  in  décoration  of  é 
giving  at  small  cost  macb  ricbness  and  ligbtness  to  arcbitec- 
tural  members  to  wbich  tbey  are  applied;  their  plane  surface 
strongly  catcbes  tbe  liôbt,  and  œakes  them  visible  at  a  great 
distance  in  spite  of  their  tbinness;  tbe  break  tbe  monotony 
of  délicate  mouldinés  repeated  witb  a  flat  profile,  preferred 
by  arcbitects  of  tbe  12  th  ceatury;  finally  althoagh  of  small 
importance  in  dimensions,  they  bave  a  firmness  ferfectly  suit- 
ed  to  stone  structures.  Pezants  disappeared  ia  tbe  13  tb  cen- 
tiry  to  never  reappear  in  architectural  ornamentation. 

BHlSTTARffiS.   Books  on  Animais. 
By  tbis  word  are  designated  tbe  collections  so  mucb  in  vogue 
in  tbe  middle  âges,  tbat  contain  descriptions  of  real  or  fab- 
ulons animais  of  création.  Tbese  descriptions  are  almost  alw- 
ays  accompanied  by  vignettes.  During  tbe  11  th,  12  th  and  13 
th  centuries,  tbese  books  on  animais  îrere  copled  and  annotated 
in  tbe  monasteries  after  tbe  ancient  aathors  ifith  varying  fo- 
rce and  new  stories^  and  bad  a  symbolic  meaniné.  The  qualities 
or  defeots  of  eaoh  animal  were  preaented  as  a  représentation 
of  tbe  State  of  the  haman  soûl,  af  its  vices  or  virtues,  as  a 
personif ication  of  the  Church  or  even  of  Jésus  Christ.  The  b 
book  in  Picardy  prose  of  the  beginoiié  of  the  1^  th  century 
î^ivea  at  fall  lenéth  in  the  Mélangea  archaeoloéiaues  of  the 
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of  décoration»  Near  the   soathern  àoomay  of  tlie  charch  of  Vil- 
leneave-le^:^!  is  to  be  seeei  yet  a  stoop  attacbed  to  the  riilit 

2 
hand  pier,  tbis  stoap  is  combined  irith  the  ooastractioo*   Its 

courses  agrée  «ith  the  courses  of  the  pierf  it  is  sot  an  acc> 
essory  attached  afterirards;  it  iras  f  oreseen  _1d  biilding,  The 
polygonal  stoap  is  sarroanded  by  a  fiaely  oaryed  caaopy.  That 
little  straotore»  like  the  coostraction  to  irhioh  it  is  attach- 
ed, dates  from  the  first  half  of  tiN»  13  th  ceatary,  ^ 

^\^  M.  )l\\.\et-,  -to  vfc\io«k  «e  o\Teaà>^  ov»eà  pTec\.«\k8  \,ivfi^T»o\\,oi\. 

Later  daring  the  14  th  aad  15  th  oentaries,  the  stoaps  re- 
saae  their  appearance  of  farnitore,  and  nearly  always  are  ooi- 
posed  of  a  polygonaLooij  oiroular  boirl  restin^  on  a  colamn;  t 
they  no  longer  form  a  part  of  the  édifice»  Sometiaes  the  scolp- 
tors  pleased  themselves  by  representinf  at  the  botton  of  sto- 
aps serpents,  frogs,  fish,  paerilities  of  very  bad  taste,  .that 
are  admired  by  aiany  persons*  If  thèse  fancies  had  as  parpose 
to  remind  the  faithfal  to  take  the  holy  ifater  on  entering  the 
bharch,  it  mast  be  oonfessed,  that  this  singalar  fashion  of 
attractiné  attention  iras  a  complets  success.  At  the  epooh  »?hen 
religioas  zeal  ére«f  oold,  artists  labored  to  excite  curioaity 
in  the  laok  of  other  feeling.  We  think  it  necesaary  to  class 
thèse  scalpttires  of  animais  at  the  bottoms  of  bowls  of  stoups 
among  caprices,  soœetiines  burlesque,  of  sculpturs  of  the  15 
th  oentary,  however  men  wished  to  fini  a  symbolic  meanin^  in 
thèse  fissures. 

At  the  foot  of  tombs  in  oemeteries  it  ivas  usual  to  place  s 
saaall  stoups,  or  to  holloif  them  in  the  stone  itself  covering 
the  toaib;  such  œay  yet  be  seen  in  great  nuœbers  in  Brittany, 
Poitou  and  iç^aine,  îfhere  the  custOHi  has  been  retained  till  car 
days.  Thèse  little  stoups  were  soœetimes  in  métal,  iron  or 
bronze,  accompanied  by  a  sprinkler  attached  to  the  stoap  by 
a  Chain. 

The  âge  of  the  Renaissance  carved  thèse  stoaps  in  marble  w 
with  great  riohness  and  supported  by  figures,  put  unfortunate- 
ly  the  religions  wars  destroyed  thèse  little  monuments  in  Fr- 
ance. Italy  and  Spain  hâve  preserved  for  us  a  i^reat  nuœber  of 
examples» 

BiPC!*!AU»  Cfadle.  CenterinÊ.  (Arts.  Architectare,  Conatr- 
action.  Voate), 
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We  âo  Qot  dare  to  affirm  this*  fas  it  an  altar,  as  some  aatb- 
ors  appear  to  believe,  Mabillon  amos)^  others?  The   absence  of 
œoDaiBeDts  existlng  today  Xeaves  us  in  doabt  in  that  resoept» 
Au  eagraving  ^iven  b?  Ooœ.  Plancbep,  ^  in  tiis  Histoire  de 
BonriïlogDe,  and  represeating  tbe  porcb  of  tbe  abbe?  olarcb  of 
MoQtier  S.  3eaa»  «boirs  a  very  important  stoap  plaoed  before 
tbe  malliOD  of  tbe  owa^al  doorway.  Tbe  faoade  of  tbat  cbarob 
was  erected  aboat  1130,  and  tbe  stoap  seeœs  to  belong  to  tbe 
same  epocb;  as  îiell  as  one  may  jadge  froœ  tbe  engraving,  very 
ooarsely  execoted,  tbat  stoap  appears  to  be  of  bronze  and  is 
plaoed  directly  uoder  tbe  feet  of  tbe  statue  of  tbe  Virgin, 
tbat  foriBs  a  part  of  tbe  aiullion.  We  éive  bere  (1)  a  copy  of 
tbis  stoup*»fitb  its  surroundings.   Tt  ifas  sopported  on  a  ool- 
amn  irbose  excessive  slenderness  causes  as  to  suppose  tbat  it 
was  of  métal. 

Ko\e    2.    p.    2,00.    BVst.    feexv,    ^\    port,    de   |èOQV^o|ive.    1D\.5^t\^j    i 
1T3«.    Yo\.    1.    p.    ^yi . 

¥o-Ye    "^ ,    p.    200.    V\\\\e   preï^er^^^^^è    ot    Xo^^^t^^^l    ^a    p08s\,Y>Ve 
\.\ve   ^•^'î^*    \.xvà\cateà   \îy    t\\e    exv|rax)Vx\|,    «e    ore    permWteà    \o   moye 
our   àTontVtvl    oppToVt\\fta\e   \\ve    8\\^\e    ot    t^e-    12    t\\    cex\\\xrM,    \,\\e 
eTvéraxsVxiè   ^^«^'^t    en\\,ve\\^    MsVWxout    c\\orocter. 

The  absence  of  the  stoups  of  an  early  epocb  in  our  cburches 
should  Qot  gi^re  reasoo  for  surprise,  if  it  îirere  stated  tbat 
tbey  were  generally  exeouted  in  bronee»  Tndeei  stone  stoups, 
tbat  ne   fiad  attached  to  monuments  of  the  13  th  and  13  tb  cen- 
turies, are  of  extrême  siaiplicity,  and  we   find  tbem  only  in 
poor  churobes.  Tben  one  may  assume  ^itb  much  reason,  that  the 
stoups  of  tbe  ricb  cburches  beiné  of  bronze  wera  stolen,  des- 
troyed  and  melted  at  the  epocb  of  tbe  reliéious  wars.  Tn  the 
little  churobes  of  Soissonais,  of  Oise,  built  at  the  end  of 
tbe  12  tb  century  and  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  13  th,  there  exists 
a  great  number  of  stoups  eut  as  indicated  by  Pig.  1  bis, 

Xo\.e  1.  p»  201.  'î>\xa  «\oup  co»e«  f^oxR  \,\\e  c\v\krc^  o^  S.  ;îeox\  = 
cv\nx-Bo\.8,  tveor  Ç|ompVef.ive . 

But  the  arcbitects  of  the  13  th  century  loved  to  attach  to 
édifices  ail  necessart:  acoessories;  they  ?rere  led  to  provide 
in  the  construction  objecte,  that  uatil  then  had  been  reéard- 
ed  as  furniture»  tney  mast  maks  stoups  a  part  of  the  édifice 
near  ttte  doors,  just  as  they  frankly  emphasized  piscioas  and 
credanoes.  Thèse  acoessories  became  for  them  as  maoy  motives 
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the  ditohes,  aor  could  one  enter  there."^ 

22.  ld.\.-t\,OT\  BvkoAvoii, 

At  tbe  end  of  the  15  tn  century,  ifben  the  anoient  aathors 
«rere  in  honor,  naœeroas  translations  ;fere  œade  of  Vegetius  a 
and  of  Vitravias,  and  their  translators  or  coœœentator.f  labor- 
ed  to  fiod  in  thèse  aatbors  applications  to  the  military  art 
of  their  own  tiae»  Thèse  labors  were  perhaps  asefal  in  taotics, 
bat  oould  not  be  applied  to  the  art  of  sièges  opposed  to  art- 
illery,  and  the  more  or  less  iaôenioas  oombinations  of  war 
machines,  tfaat  soaie  learned  aien  aamsed  theinselves  in  placing 
on  paper,  remained  in  the  books:  tûey  neither  oould  nor  did 
hâve  any  practical  resalt;  thas  we  shall  not  speak  of  theoi. 

m\.\\.taT\,\,.  BooV  12.  1493.  ¥,d\.\.\,oii  ot  15BA.  Çor\e.  Lot\,n,\»Vt)!\ 
TwxmerouB  V\\u«\Tat\oï\a  ot\  \»ooà,  t\,>3VT\t  t\\e  8\ro.Tvfea-t  \nv)et\t\- 
OTVB  ot  mQo\v\.t\es  \o  ottacV  aivà.  \,oV.e  8\rot\|  pXoce». 

BRINITTHIR^  Stoup  for  Holy  Water. 
A  small  boifl  in  whicû  is  left  the  holy  ^ater  for  the  ase  ci 
the  faithful  at  the  entrance  or  exit  of  charches.  There  are 
tsfo  sorts  of  stoups,  portable  and  fixed.  We  shall  oocupy  our- 
selves  *fith  the  latter  alone,  the  former  being  a  part  of  the 
utensils  for  ase  in  the  iforship.  Tt  jrould  be  difficult  for  as 
to  State  at  ?^hat  epoch  fixed  stoups  îfere  placed  at  the  doors 
of  oharches.  We  know  some  very  shapeless  stoups,  that  appear 
to  hâve  been  bailt  auite  anciently  into  the  jambs  of  doorways 
of  churches  of  a  distant  date;  but  it  appears  to  us  difficult 
to  say  ifhether  thèse  stoups  belonéed  to  the  epoch  of  the  oon- 
atraotion  of  thèse  édifices,  or  were  placed  afterwards.  Thèse 
stoups,  when  primitive,  are  rarely  more  than  very  small  bo^rls 
of  stone  in  the  form  of  a  hémisphère.  We  should  indeed  be  tem- 
pted  to  believe  (althouôh  ite  canaot  base  our  opinion  on  any 
certain  proof)  that  in  churches  precediné  the  12  th  century, 
the  holy  >fater  stoup  jras  a  vase  of  œetal  placed  near  the  ent- 
ranoea  of  churches,  ifhen  the  doors  ?rere  opened.  This  conject- 
ure is  based  only  on  the  absence  of  ail  arrangements  indicatin^ 
the  place  of  that  accessory.  Onder  the  porches  of  the  primit- 
ive cherches  of  the  ordrr  of  Cluny,  there  was  nearly  always 
a  stone  table  of  small  dimensions  plaoed  near  the  doorway. 
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"And  knosf  tiiat  the  Prench  before  Breteail  did  aot  delay  to 
iisagine  and  condact  several  assailts  to  iojare  more  tbe  gar- 
risoii.  Tbas  the  knights  and  aqaires  wbo  were  irithiif  planaed 
night  afld  day  to  damage  then^  and  those  of  the  host  caased  to 
be  raised  and  bailt  great  machines,  that  oast  in  night  and 
day  on  the  roofs  of  the  toifers  and  injared  tbeis  aaoh.  And  the 
king  of  France  had  made  by  a  great  namber  of  carpenters  a  gr- 
eat toïrer  in  three  stories,  that  iras  soved  on  irheels  irhere  t 
they  desiredr  And  each  story  coald  well  contain  tuo  handred 
men  and  ail  to  aid  them;  and  it  had  galleries  and  «as  covered 
against  too  strong  arroirs,  and  some  were  called  for  one  thing 
and  the  others  «ère  equipped  for  assaalt.  Ti  «as  not  so  soon 
done,  oarpentry  nor  «ork.  Tnterinediate  parts  that  «ère  made 
of  «ood  or  stone  «are  done  by  the  peasants  of  the  ooontry,  to 
bring  and  pile  great  abandance  of  «ood  and  thro«  ail  into  the 
ditches,  both  stra«  and  «ooden  timbers»  to  bring  the  said  en- 
gine  on  four  «heels  to  the  «ails  to  fight  «ith  those  from  in- 
side.  Thas  it  might  ^adesd  take  a  œonth  to  fill  the  ditches 
at  a  place  «hère  one  deslred  to  attack  and  bring  the  machine, 
îfhen  ail  «as  ready,  into  this  to«er  entered  a  éreat  number  of 
good  knights  and  squires  desiriné  to  advance  themselves.  Tben 
tbis  to«er  on  foar  «heels  «as  brought  e\ren  to  the  «ails.  Those 
of  the  garrison  indeed  had  seen  ths  said  to«er  bailt,  and  they 
kne«  «ell  the  arrangement  in  part  ho«  they  «oiild  be  attacked. 
ThQs  accordingly  thef  «ère  provided  bith  gans  thro«ing  érsat 
stones  to  break  everythiné.  Thas  they  depended  so  mach  on  ar- 
tillery  to  attack  this  to«er  and  to  défend  them  «ith  good  «ill. 
And  fros  the  beginning  as  they  broaght  ap  tbeir  oannon,  they 
came  to  fight  openly,  hand  to  hand  «ith  those  of  the  to«er. 
There  «ère  done  some  great  feats  of  arms.  When  they  «ère  beat- 
en,  they  began  to  draw  ap  their  oannon,  and  to  fire  on  aod  i 
into  that  to«er,  and  to  fire  abundantly  great  stones,  that  « 
«oanded  and  killed  a  éreat  many,  and  so  beat  them,  that  they 
kne«  not  «hom  to  hear.  The  fire  «as  Greek,  caagbt  on  the  roof 
of  tbe  to«er  and  oompelled  those  inside  to  emerée,  for  other- 
«ise  they  «oald  ail  bave  been  barned  and  lost.  Wben  tbe  compa- 
nions  of  Breteail  saw  tbis,  they  attered  éreat  sbouts  and  cr- 
ied  aloud: —  ?.  Qeoréeî  fjOyalty  and  Nfavarreî  Loyaltyî  And  then 
tbey  said: -«"Prench  lords,  by  God,  you  «ill  not  bave  as  as  y 
yoa  think."  Thus  the  ^reater  part  of  this  tower  recnained  in 
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in  tbe  G.alish  fasbion,  sooq  took  fire,  and  in  as  instant  tb 
vind  carried  tbe  fiâmes  tbroogb  tbe battre  oamp.  Tbeo  atterin^ 
great  cries  as  if  tbe  viotory  iras  already  for  tbem,  tbey  adv- 
anced  tbeir  toifers  and  ttaeir  cosbined  sbields,  and  bei^an  to  b 
scale  oar  eatrencbseots.  ttut  saob  iras  tbe  ooarage  and  stabili- 
ty  of  our  troops,  tboaj^b  everyirbere  aarrounded  by  flaies,  af- 
flicted  by  a  storm  of  arro»s,  knowing  that  tbe  fire  devoared 
tbeir  baguage  and  property,  no  soldier  left  bis  post  or  even 
tboagbt  of  looking  to  tbe  reap,  bat  ail  foogbt  iritb  fary.  Tbat 
day  «as  roagh  for  as;  yet  many  of  tbe  eneœy  jrere  killed  or  n 
ffounded;  heaped  at  tbe  foot  of  tbe  rampart,  tbe  late  ooaiers 
prevented  tbe  otbers  front  retraatiné.  Wben  tbe  fire  bad  teak- 
eaed  a  little,  tbe  assailaats  baving  rolled  one  of  tbeir  to?r- 
ers  near  tbe  entrenobnent,  tbe  centurions  of  tbe  tbird  cobort 
posted  at  tbat  point  retired,  fitbdreif  ail  tbeir  mea,  and  cal- 
ling  tbe  eneoies  by  voioe  and  gestnre,  invited  tbea  to  enter 
if  tbey  woald,  but  not  one  dared  to  corne  fomard.  Tbey  irere 
dispersed  by  a  bail  of  s*e«e8,  and  tbeir  tower  was  barned." 

Ko\e  1.  V  i^Ç.  BooV  V.  De  BeWo  Oo.\\.\co. 

Henoefortb  antil  tne  use  of  artlllery,  naen  iid  not  cease  in 
Gaal  to  eœploy  tbis  means  of  attack  io  sieées.  Tt  is  iinneces- 
sary  to  state,  tbat  no  practical  data  on  thèse  enormous  macb- 
iaes  remain  to  as.  We  mast  adbere  to  tbe  qaite  vagae  descrip- 
tions tbat  remain  to  as,  to  soine  vignettes  of  manuscripts  ex- 
ecated  in  sacb  fasbion,  tbat  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  t 
tbe  means  employed  to  move  tbem.  9ariné  tbe  middle  ai^es  tbese 
movable  toirers  irere  large  enoagh  to  oontain  a  nameroas  troop; 
tbey  irere  divided  by  floors  into  several  stories  pierced  by 
slots,  and  tbeir  tops  ifitb  battlements  bad  a  beigbt  clacnlat- 
ed  to  doninate  tbe  crests  of  tbe  toirers  or  valls  attaokÀd,  a 
and  reoeived  a  bridge  falling  on  tbe  parapets  of  tbe  besieged, 
irben  tbe  to»er  was  broiight  beslde  tbe  irall.  Thèse  great  works 
of  oarpentry  were  oovered  externally  «ritb  fresh  bides  and  gr- 
eat JToolen  fabrics  »retted  to  protect  tbem  from  incendiary  pro- 
jectiles. Pigs.  15.  l6. 

At  tbe*«ièée  of  tbe  oastle  of  Breteail  by  kiné  John  (135^) 
mention  iras  œade  of  a  movable  toirer  for  the  last  time,  and  t 
the  description  that  Proissart  éives  of  that  siège  œerits  be- 
iné  transoribed,  for  artillery  comœenced  to  play  an  important 
part  in  destroying  the  ancieni  machines  for  assaalt*  éo  forin- 
idabl8  until  then. 
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as  gâtes,  bailt  aoross  a  street,  tûe  belfry  towers  of  S.  Aot- 
oain,  Troyes  (non  deinolisheiO,  Avallon,  Bordeaak»  The  last  b 
belfry  is  very  reaarkable,  being  coœposed  of  t»o  great  toirers 
bet?reen  »Yliich  opens  a  pabllc  passagea  Above  is  a  seooad  arob 
opoifoed  by  battlemenlia,  and  a  roof  covers  the  bells.  (Art. 
Porte). 

In  some  cities  one  of  tbe  toireps  of  tbe  cpiaolpal  charoh  s 
sepved  and  still  serves  as  belfry.  At  î^etz,  Soissons,  S.  Quen- 
tin, one  of  tne  tofers  of  the  catbedral  bas  oontinaed  for  that 
use.  As  for  belfries  belonging  to  city  halls,  ire  refer  our  r 
readers  to  Art.  Hôtel  de  Villa. 

B!?PPROT,  MACBTNî?.  DF.  G[JR!RRlî..  Belfry,  a  Wap  Towep. 

Dupiné  sièges  in  the  ffliddle  âges,  Hiovable  wooden  toireps  sep- 
ved to  thPOîf  on  tha  talls  tpoops  of  soldéeps,  who  tbus  œade 
the  assault  at  a  level.  (Apt.  Apchitectupe  Militaipe).  Tbese 
to»eP8  tcok  the  naine  of  belfpies»  This  wap  engine  ifas  in  use 
in  antiauity.  Cesap  in  his  Memoips  fpeqientiy  indioates  theip 
use.  Aftep  haviné  constpucted  teppaces  that  alloîred  the  gpeat 
machinas  to  apppoach  the  ifalls  attacked,  filliné  ditches  and 
establishiné  mantlets  that  covered  the  laborers,  th3  apicy  of 
César  at  the  sieég  of  a  stponé  place  defended  by  the  î^ervians, 
buiit  a  ifooden  tojier  oat  of  ran^e  of  ths  arro/vs  oî   x>he  bezieëe-^ 

"When  .fè  came  to  epect  the  toifep,"  says  César,   "after  ha- 
vint  placed  tbe  mantlets  and  built  tha  terrace,  tha  ^ervians 
lauéhed  froin  tha  heiê^bt  of  their  j?alls,  and  loudly  asked  ifhat 
ita  fieve   going  to  do  with  each  an  enomnous  machine  at  such  a 
éreat  distance;  by  ;fhat  hands  and  srhat  efforts  of  such  small 
men  it  could  be  œoved  Xfor  ths  Gauls  on  acooant  of  their  hi^h 
stature  despised  ouh  small  heiéht):  do  we  prétend  to  briné  t 
that  mass  against  their  »alls?  But  when  the^-  saw  it  move  and 
advance  to»««iitheir  défenses,  they  sent  deputies  to  (3esar  to 
treat  f©r  peace." 

Xote  \,    De  BeWo  GoWVco. 

Gaulish  iœitators,  accordiné  to  r;esar  hiraself,  did  not  delay 
also  adoptiné  aiovable  wooden  towers.  ïhen  the  cairp  of  the  Ro- 
mans  ^as  besieéed  by  the  revolted  Mervians,    "tue  seventh  i 
day  of  tûe  aieée,  a  ôreat  wind  bavin^  arisen,  the  anemy  shot 
blazink  darts  into  the  camp,  ani  slun^  balls  of  clay  reddenej 
in  the  fires.  The  barracks  of  Dur  soldiers  coverea  ^ith  stra* 
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ot    t\\e   eT\\eT&Vc\\0Tv,    atto^-v»   »erc   euBpenâ.edk   or  Xett,   \o   t\\e   à 
àecVBVon   ot    t>^^   to\\o\   o^T'V'CeTft,    S\xc>\   o   «to\e   ot   «kOt\eT«   &\,à 
ivot   \08t  \.on.|,    aT\à   t\\c  c\.X\^   covuXà   usuaWii    s\\ortct\   \,t8  à\xrat\oxv 
\ï\A   puTc\vc3ia\,xvi   \\ve   rV|\\t   ot    ^>ve   ^oeWs.    <,\jes   OWm.    1.    p.    S36   ot 
text»    note    1Î6). 

Noyon,   Laon,   Rheiœs  and  Aœiens  possessed  belfries.   Tiie  last 
City  retained  its  oifn  antil  oar  dais;   bat  rebailt  on  several 
occasions  and  changed  in  tbe  last  (13  tb)   oentary,   the  base 
alone  of  tbe  sqaare  to^er  yet  présents  some  traces  of  constr- 
actions  erected  diiriné  tbe  13  tb  and  15  tb  centuries.       Tbe 
otber  ôreat  cities   .jast  named  bave  allowed  their  totrers  to  be 
eatirely  destroyed.    It  is  no  lonôer  in  France,   exccpt  in  some 
cities  of  tbe  second  order,   tbat  one  still  finds  belfries.- 

Xo\e   1.    p.    i'B^.    See  Xie«c.    au  ^oett^'oV   de   \o   \)^\^,e   à^fcmVeT^*, 

We  ôive  bere  (11)  tbat  of  tbe  oity  of  Betbane,  ifbicb  is  very 
ifell  preserved  a«d  can  ^ive  an  idaa  of  tbase  municipal  struc- 
tures in  tbe  14  tb  oentury.  Tbe  lo^er  story  ia  œasked  bebind 
private  bouses, and  contained  the  services  already  mentioned. 
A  large  room  witb  eiébt  openinés  enclosed  the  éreat  bells:  a 
above  was  a  room  pierced  by  slots  and  little  openinés.  A  screff 
stairtay  placed  in  one  of  the  anéles  ascended  to  tbe  upper  ë 
^allery,  flanked  at  tbe  angles  by  turrets  »ith  battleaients. 
A  roof  covered  wiib  slate  and  lead  contained  a  chinie  and  an 
upper  lantern  witn  gallery  for  tbe  watcbman.  According  to  cus- 
tom,  a  weatbercook  cro«ned  tbe  spire.  Tbe  cities  of  Aaxerre 
and  of  Beauae  also  bad  their  belfries.  Hère  (12)  is  tbat  of 
gvreux,  built  in  tbe  1\    tb  century  and  tbat  is  complète.  We 
6ive  its  plans  in  tbe  tbree  stories  A,  3,  G,  and  a  perspect- 
ive. Munioipalities  displayed  a  certain  luxury  in  tbese  urban 
structures;  tbey  roquir-«d  for  tbem  elevated  tops,  often  deco- 
ratsd  by  turrets,  finials,  lar^e  dernier,  tbat  perceived  afar, 
tbey  evidenced  the  ifealth  of  tbe  city. 

We  said  in  .oo«aenciné,  tbat  tbe  bells  of  tbe  commane  in  cer- 
tain cases  were  suspended  over  tbe  old  éates  of  cities.  Perb- 
aps  in  lïiQiDory  of  tbis  temporary  arrangeaient  many  isolated  bel- 
fries *ere  intentionally  built  in  ths  fornri  of  a  éate  sarmoun- 
ted  by  one  or  t^o  towers.  ?fe  sball  cite  aiKonr  belfriea  aervin^ 
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manicipai  teep^   There  only  remain  to  as  in  Praaoe  a  very  siall 
namber  of  thèse  monaiceats  of  the  flrst  and  aost  legitinate  e 
efforts  of  the  people  to  conqaer  civil  liberty,  and  also  the 
rare  examples  that  ne   posses  do  lot  back  of  the  14  th  oentary»^ 

The  first  isolated  belfries  are  ooinposed  of  a  sqaare  toirer, 
most  fregaeotly  surmoanted  by  a  oarpentry  roof  oo?eped  wilh 
slate  or  leaà,  in  î?hioh  »ere  saspended  several  bells.  A  gall- 
epy  or  story  pierced  by  ifindo»s  on  the  foar  sides  served  as 
a  post  for  the  watohmaa,  jrho  by  day  or  nighe  îraraed  the  oiti- 
zens  of  the  approaoh  of  eneœies,  disoovered  fires,  arouaed 
the  citizens  by  the  sound  of  the  bells  or  of  trampets.  From 
the  top  of  the  belfry  soaaded  the  hoars  of  labor  o r  of  rest 
for  the  iforkmen,  «anrise,  curfei,  and  flourishes  of  trampets 
annoanoed  the  principal  festivals  of  the  year.  The  tower  ord- 
inarily  contaiaed  prisons,  a  hall  for  meetings  of  aldermea  a 
aod  some  dependencies,  sach  as  storeroom  for  archives,  armory 
for  arms  to  be  distribateâ  to  the  citizens  in  troablous  times, 
or  îfhen  it  was  necessary  to  defeud  the  city, 

Daring  the  14  th  centtiry,  nhen  great  clocks  had  become  com- 
mon,  belfries  received  dlals  indicating  the  hours.  The  belfry 
ïfas  long  the  sole  city  hall,  the  particalar  municipal  monument, 
fhen  the  feudal  po»?er  is  stronéest,  its  first  act  of  autnori- 
ty  is  the  destruction  of  the  belfry,  Tn  1322  the  bishop  and 
chapter  of  tiaon  obtained  from  Gfiarles  TV  a  decree  in  which  it 
pras  stated.  "That  iu  future  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Laon, 
it  cannot  hâve  there  a  commune,  corps,  university,  aldermen, 
mayor,  jarors,  a  common  treasury,  belfry,  bell,  seal,  nor  any 
other  thing  belonginé  to  the  state  of  the  commune,"  ^   And  la- 
ter  in  1331,  Philip  VT  issued  a  second  decree  confirminé  the 
former  and  endiné  with  this  clause: —  "There  shall  no  longer 
be  at  Laon  a  belfry  tovier*  aad  the  two  bells  tûerein  shall  be 
removed  and  confiscated  to  the  kiné.  The  two  other  bells  in 
the  to?fer  éate  Martel  shall  reœain  there,  the  larée  one  serv- 
iné  to  Sound  the  curfew  in  the  eveniné,  the  break  of  day  in 
the  œorniné  and  the  alarm;  the  small  one  to  assemble  the  ?rat- 
ch."  2 

Kote    \,    p.    l*Si.    ^.    "î^vV-^rrx^,    ^eWrea    sur    \  ^  \\\.«\,o\.r  e    àe    îrox\ce. 
LeWre    \?>, 

Mote    2.    p.    \'èk.    l\^z    \)e\,\B    «ère    p\oced    '^il,ot\,x\    \,exl^^    iLes 
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witù  a  éraat  s'^ia^,  tne  oscillation  of  tûe  top  of  tùis  bell* 
caée  is  aboat  7   ins. ,  scaroely  sensible  at  the  level  B  of  t 
the  éaiieries,  and  inappréciable  just  above  the  bottom  frame. 

ii.  EeWu,  ooTvtrac\or. 

Tn  tûe  Nortb  it  if?a3  often  castoœary  to  establish  bell-caées 
even  in  the  ^ood<fork  of  ^oolen  spires  coveriné  towers  of  mod- 
erats  dimensions'  this  System  jveakened  the  masoary  sfalls  mach, 
and  its  ase  mast  be  renoiinced,  3?hen  the  bells  vere  of  consid- 
érable wei^bt.  The  spires  of  the  cathedrals  of  Rheims,  Paris, 
Seaavais,  Roaen,  .^.  Chapelle  of  Paris,  etc.,  coatained  a  éreat 
number  of  bells,  bat  of  stnall  aimensions.  Tûe  catnedral  of  A 
Amiens,  that  nas  retained  its  spire  of  the  beéinnin^  of  the 
l6  th  century,  contains  a  little  bell-caée  indépendant  of  the 
carpentry  in  its  lo»  lantern.  Tn  this  case  the  bell-caée  ^as 
not  farnished  sfith  lou?res!  its  timbers  were  simplf  coveped 
by  lead  and  set  on  a  terrace  recaiviné  the  rainwater  driven 
by  tûe  -^iad  into  the  midst  of  this  carpentry  in  the  open  air. 

?17,F'!?R0T  D^^.  00¥Wa,Nfff.   Bslfry  of  tfte  Commane. 
When  in  the  11  tn  century  the  first  communes,  assemblsd  at 
ths  Sound  of  -tûs.bells,  and  almost  alfays  trien  tne  to^ers  of 
the  charchas  éave  the  sifJnal  for  tne  asseffibly.  The  re^ular  a 
and  the  secalar  cleréy  ^ere  éenarally  opposed  to  thèse  cono- 
aests  of  the  citizens,  to  thèse  conspiracies  that  tenled  to 
shake  off  the  feudal  yoke.  (Art.  Architectare  Militaire). 
The  laity  and  ths  abbots  refased  the  bsll-to^ers  of  the  cbar- 
ches  to  the  na»î  citizens,  and  did  not  aiiow  th<3  bells  to  ba 
runé  for  any  parpose  other  than  the  offices.  That  opposition 
ifïas  freqaently  the  cause  of  scènes  of  violence  deplored  by  t 
the  chiefs  of  the  freed  cities.  Ratfaer  tihan  provoke  continuai 
/rranéles,  the  citizens  installed  bells  over  tne  fiâtes  of  tb« - 
cities  on  to^ers  intended  for  quite  other  uses  fchar  for  bell- 
to^ers,  and  it  «as  only  at  ths  end  of  the  12  th  ani  the  be^m- 
nxnû   of  the  1^  tb  centuries,  that  certain  communes  couli  think 
of  erectiné  to^ers  solely  reserved  for  the  bells  of  the  city. 
Thèse  towers  took  the  name  Df  belfries.  They  were  isDlated  at 
first;  tney  ^ere  the  viaible  s\^n   of  the  freeiom  of  the  comir- 
ane.  [,ater  the?  i«rera  oombmsi  niXh   the  cit7  D'il!,  :  Inia  /las  \c\  f 
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thèse  observations  hâve  allowed  us  to  restore  an  enoraious  bell  = 
caée  after  thèse  data,  tbat  of  the  south  tower  of  the  catted- 
ral  of  Paris*  and  »ith  tûe  lack  of  a  complète  old  jfork,  we   b 
believe  oarselves  able  to  repreaent  this,  io  wbich  we   soaéht 
to  profit  by  the  expérience  of  the  meàiaeval  carpenters,  and 
that  suminarizes  the  principal  raies  set  above»  ^ 

Xote  1.  p.  \<20.  Our  t)\.ct\oucr>^  Pt\,\rgtV\>a  tenàa  to  o  proctV- 
coi\  eivà,  OTvà  >j:e  Y\ope  tViot  «e  ore  no\  |\\3\x\^  ot\  examp\e  ot  o 
xvexc  coTvs\.\*\».c\.\OT\,  erected  occorôAwt  \o    t\\e  ruVes  ox\à  prVt^cVp- 
\eB  ^or  \xi\v\cY.  •t\\e  o\,à  exoivp\e«  coxvT*,ot  t^J^'f^^'*^  ^'^  o  cowpXetc 
moT\x\er.  TY^e  x\e\t  \De\\-co|a  o^  Kotre  Dôme  ot  PorVs  YkO«  àotvc  «e\\ 
tor  f\\De  ueovg,  \E\,-tVo\xt  W  be\,x\i  po»8\\:Ye  to  àetecY  t\\e  «\\èV\- 

q^iP.    1   éives  the  plan  of  the  louer  horizontal  fraaie  of  that 
bell-caée,  that  rests  on  a  projection  of  the  masonry  arranéed 
for  that  parpose.  Tnstee.o  of  a  sir^^le-  irteriredit^te  framework, 
there  are  two  intersectiné  at  ri^ht  ans^les,  because  of  the  e 
enormous  heie^ht  of  this  carpentry  work  and  to  éive  aore-fiied- 
nes3  to  the  midale  part.  One  of  thèse  t^-o  wooden  frames  only 
rtses  to  the  thirî  s  tory!  the  i,¥0  jpper  storisi:  retairùatl  on- 
iy  a  sinéls  dividin^  fraisfork  to  Pv^rn^it  tbs  pla/  of  th^^  <^re- 
at  bells.  Pi^.  S  (^ives  the  plan  of  the  top  frarce  of  this  bell  = 
oaée,  at  the  top  of  fhich  is  placei  a  service  îîalk  and  a  ç^la- 
ze3  éallery  covered  with  lead.  Pi^.  9  éives  one  of  the  four 
latéral  frarnsîTorks,  and  Fi^.  10  th«  divigion  frame/rork  exten- 
diné  to  tne  top  of  the  carpentry.  The  second  division  fraœe 
at  a  riéht  anéle  is  eatirely  sirailar  to  this,  if  only  carried 
to  the  point  A.  The  entire  ,fork  is  fitted  oatside  entirely  a 
aroand  witn  soand  deflectors  covered  jfith  lead,  and  thèse  lo- 
avres  beiné  only  fixed  to  the  carpentry,  follo-f  its  movements 
yfithoat  the  oscillations  affectin^  the  stone  piers  of  the  to^- 
er.  Aocordin^  to  the  old  method,  there  is  then  a  /rork  sntirsly 
independent  of  tne  masonry,  fitted  witih  its  accessories  and 
orotected  froin  storms  by  tne  loavres  mtended  to  defàecfc  tne 
Sound  of  the  bells.  Tna  rain  introdaced  throaf^'h  the  tall  open- 
inés  of  the  to/rer  and  :iriv8n  by  the  ^ind  sbrikes  a  /vell  cover- 
ed and  isolated  structure,  drops  from  one  louvre  to  aoother 
as  far  as  the  point  ^,  «fbfîrs  a  free  ivalk  \z    isola  te::  froT;  tne 
masonry  and  also  covered  /fitn  iead.  seads  it  on  to  tne  exter- 
nal  stont:  (^alleries.  ?«nea  tni^  i^re^i.  rail  nun^'  al  "  i^  run^' 
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or  palled  by  thMuringing  of  the  bells»  «ihose  estlre  sreight 
is  abraptly  ttroîin  froœ  one  side  to  the  other. 

At  the  end  of  the  15  tfa  oentary,  the  framework  of  ball-oages 
vas  oonposed  of  a  saccesslon  of  X-braces,  whose  conoeotion  at 
crossiag  nade  theœ  maoh  more  riéld,  aod  prefented  the  effecte 
of  osoillatioQ  0d  tenons  and  Bortises*  Indeed  vfaen  the  storles 
of  the  wooden  frameifork  of  bell-oages  is  coœposed  of  only  the 
central  kin^post  g,  tvo  oorner  posts  P  and  two  braces  A  B,  t 
the  bell  siringing  and  in  the  position  indicated  by  Pig.  3,  t 
the  joint  D  vas  In  tension;  it  resalted  that  the  oap  K  soon  m 
moved  danéerously  froœ  L  to  M.  The  addition  of  tvo  tiabers  G 
H  stopped  this  mo^enient  by  alvays  transferriné  the  veight  of 
the  bell  to  the  vertical  g,  vhatever  its  position.  Starting 
froBî  this  principle,  the  carpenters  coœposed  the  vooden  of 
bell-»-oages  of  lattices  in  lozinge  foria  vith  great  résistance 
(4),  ties  of  doubled  tiœbers  at  X  vith  keys  to  avoid  the  thr- 
ttst  of  the  tiiubers  P  P  aôainst  the  oorner  posts.  The  oscilla- 
tion of  the  bell-cages  vas  mach  redaced  by  this  oombination. 
But  the  movement  of  the  great  bells  is  so  poverfnl,  that  thèse 
vooden  fraœes  beiné  made  rigid,  palled  entirely  in  one  pièce, 
soffietimes  to  one  side,  sometiaies  to  tbe  other,  finally  caused 
the  entire  carpentry  to  place  the  bottom  and  top  ties  In  tna 
planes  not  parallel,  as  indicated  in  Pig.  5-  The  foar  latéral 
frwes  and  the  central  frame  varp.  and  the  final  enclosare  at 
the  top  strikes  the  masonry  valls  of  the  tovers  at  A;  the  be- 
lls sving  badly  betveen  thèse  varped  surfaces  and  their  posts 
tage  a  slight  rotary  movement,  strike  the  edges  of  the  bronze 
and  break  the  bells.  îo  avoid  that  inconvenience  braces  R  are 
placed  at  the  angles  of  each  frame  at  each  story  (6);  then  t 
the  frames  are  kept  in  their  places.  Thèse  improvements 
successively  made  by  the  skilfal  carpenters  of  the  15  th  cen- 
tary  vere  forgotten  a  centurrj  later,  and  the  very  numeroas  b 
bell-cages,  vhich  date  from  the  17  th  centary,  tn  spite  of  the 
unusaal  dimensions  of  the  timbers,  are  poor  and  badly  combined 
vorks  of  carpentry,  badly  exeoated,  that  are  veakened  by  their 
ovn  veight. 

Pires,  lack  of  palntenance,  unskilful  repairs  hâve  destrov- 
ed  or  cfaauged  the  bill-caées  erected  in  the  13  th,  14  th  and 
15  th  centaries^  ïihat  ve  éivs  hère  can  be  only  the  resuit  of 
some  observations  made  of  the  no*  staapeless  remains.  Wowever 
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aad  uQtil  tàe  ase  of  artillery,  are  also  aaned  belfries  or  sbeds. 

The  bell-towers  of  churolies  are  always  arrangea  to  contain 
bell.cages  of  carpentry»  in  tbe  oiiâst  of  irhioh  svlng  tbe  bells. 
Thèse  bell-cages  are  set  In  a  reoess  or  on  oorbels  built  in 
the  coQstraction  of  the  tovers,  aad  they  rise  reoeâing  to  th* 
eir  tops,  so  as  not  to  toaoh  the  internai  sorfaoes  of  the  sa- 
sonry,  nhen  the  movenent  of  the  bells  caases  thein  to  rlbrate» 
and  also  to  prêtent  greater  résistance  to  the  effect  of  siviog> 
ing  the  bells  îrhen  rang.  When  the  use  of  bells  of  considérable 
i^eight  was  adopted,  they  naust  be  saspended  in  bell-cages  of 
oarpentry  independent  of  the  aasonry  oonstraction.  Tn  France  , 
Belgiiam  and  Germany,  already  »ere  oonstrocted  bell-towers  of 
sach  diameter,  that  one  mast  «asfDtt  the  use  of  large  and  nam- 
erous  bells,  and  the  construction  of  very  important  internai 
bell-cages,  Not  a  single  one  of  thèse  internai  oarpentry  fforks 
precediné  the  l6  th  centary  reiuains  to  as.  Tùus  ne   cannot  give 
an  example  based  on  an  existing  ffionument, 

Before  1S36  the  lod  bell-tosfer  of  the  cathedral  of  Chartres 
oontained  a  considérable  bell-rcage  of  the  14  th  century;  anf- 
ortunately  that  curions  work  in  oarpentry  iras  barned  at  that 
epooh,  and  we   possess  «f  it  only  a  drasfing  éiving  the  bottom 
and  next  story  (1).  T'.fo  great  qneen  posts  divide  this:  bêll- 
oaée  into  tifo  bays  for  its  entire  height,  and  the  bells  irere 
sapported  in  each  of  thèse  t»o  bays;  the  tronnions  of  their 
axles  rested  on  two  latéral  frames  of  wood  and  on  caps  conn- 
ected  sfith  thèse  prinoipals  sapported  by  cnrved  pièces  beneath 
and  relieved  by  principal  rafters  at  each  story,  as  indioated 
by  Pié.  2.  A  wooden  stairway  placed  in  an  anéle  serred  ail  t 
the  stories  of  the  oa.èe   and  aras  intended  for  the  ringers. 

Before  the  15  tn  century  in  the  construction  of  bcll-caéas, 
carpenters  appear  to  hâve  been  principally  oocupied  In  maint- 
aininé  the  middla  frasiework  (for  the  old  bell-cages  are  always 
4i»iied  into  tîfo  bays)  by  principals  or  inclined  titubers  tran  s- 
ferriné  the  central  load  to  the  latéral  fraœeworks.  Bat  one 
mast  recognize,  that  trusses  franied  acoordiné  to  Pié.  ?  and 
set  on  each  other,  Jiere  insufficient  to  resist  the  load  anfi 
especially  the  vibrations  caused  by  the  Bioveinent  of  the  bells; 
that  the  joints  aiast  be  strainei,  beinj^  saccassively  pusned 
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éreat  lines  of  the  arohiteotare  thelr  fanctioa,  to  reject  fo- 
rais ttoat  might  iestroy  tfaeir  siœplicitf.  If  they  adopted  the 
roaod  or  the  2iJlza.è   in  certain  cases,  tbis  vas  only  in  sabor- 
dinatia^  tkma   to  scalded  menbers  retaining  the  purity  of  the 
principal  carves,  making  tlem  play  a  yery  secondary  part.  Tet 
ife  shall  cite  the  éreat  transyerse  arch  at  the  entranoe  of  t 
the  choir  of  the  oharch  3.  Martin-des-Chaups  at  Paria,  jrhioh 
is  flanked  by  two  great  eoiDds  exhibiting  yery  prominent  zig- 
zags and  of  unasnal  ^iiensions;  bat  it  nast  be  said,  that  this 
transverse  arch  is  not  at  the  acale  of  the  architecture  of  the 
choir,  and  that  the  master  of  the  îfork  desired  to  conceal  the 

heayiness  of  that  architectare  by  a  sort  of  dentils  to  give 

1 
it  lightness;  it  ii   an  exception.   Tha  abuse  of  the  zigzag, 

moaldiné  in  édifices  of  the  last  Romanesque  period  in  Norœan- 

dy  and  in  Bngland,  wearies  one  and  gives  a  œonotOBoas  appear- 

ance  to  the  architectare  of  this  epooh.  This  zigzag  loalding 

appears  isadly  on  the  abacases  of  capitals,  trhen  it  takes  a 

certain  importance;  it  •ç^oduces  a  good  effect  only  when  com- 

prised  bet»een  angles  accenting  the  carve  of  the  arch,  as  in 

the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Canterbary  (3)»  ^rhen  its  teeth 

jio.not  Project  enoagû  to  break  that  curve.  Ziézaés  are  a^ain 

ssen  in  the  architectare  of  the  first  pointad  period,  as  at 

the  cathedral  of  Noyon,  in  the  choir  of  ?.  fermer.  They  enti- 

rely  disappear  «rhen  the  architectaral  systed  adopted  at  the 

end  of  the  12  th  centary  is  devsiope^,  i.e.,  about  1200. 

Kote   \,    p.    \B6.    t^xVft   \TaTve.>a«Tse    otcV   >bob    toV.ei\   do\Bxv    oxvà    re- 
XiuVW   \v\f>\er    \.a   tYve    IS    t\v   centuri^,    \»\ven    \.\\z   tvo^e   o^    t\vVs   cVvvx- 

ou\à   mot   \ie    suTpT\,«eà    Vt    ^*   t''*«'C^^€'^"^^'^    cWe    We   coWeàroX    ot 
®OiXvterb\i.r>A .    T^ve   c\\o\r    ot    t^o\   co\\veàro\   A»oe   V3u\\.\   \5\^    arc\\\.\e- 
c\B    ^rom   fraivce.    i,See    Arc\\\.t.ect\xTo\    ^SVator^    o^    OoTv\,eT\)\xr\n    Co    - 

RRPpîpOT.    Bell-oaée.      Belfry.      Tower. 
By  this  word  is  designated   a  carpentry   work  destined   to  con- 
tain  belle  and  allô»  them  to   be  rané;    takiné  the  container  f 
for  that  contained,    the  naise  of   belfry   is   ?5iven  to  towers  coti  ~ 
taininé  the  belle  of  the  ooœoiune.    Pollin^,  topera  of  ifood   mt- 
ended   for   the   attack   of   stron^  places   durin^   the   middle   aées, 
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•t\\c   WtWe   \»o»tAotva    oivoXe^ous    to    t\\oae   mexvWoneà  \)>^    fc\ber\, 

The  nanie  of  bastioa  or  rather  of  little  bastion  itas  scarcely 
appliei  to  important  aciva«««d  défenses  dariaé  the  l6  tli  oenta- 
ry.  Thèse  works  «ère  ratèer  desi^nated  by  the  naines  of  balsra- 
rks  or  platfornis,  îfhicfi  they  lost  only  about  the  first  years 
of  the  17  th  centiiry,  to  definitely  résume  the  naœe  of  basti- 
oa, contiauei  until  our  days.  (Art.  poalevard). 

BATON?  -  ROMPfJ?.  (Broèen  sticks),  Ziézaés.  Chevrons, 
Thèse  are  broken  half  rounds  or  bands  frequeatly  found  in 
arches,  archivolts,  round  arcèes,  bands  and  even  pilasters  in 
the  architecture  of  the  12  th  century.  Stonecutters  of  that 
epoch  had  attained  a  perfect  exécution,  and  took  pleasare  in 
varyiné  the  numerous  meaibers  of  arohivolts,  .lunctions  of  moul- 
dings  by  rneans  of  combinations  of  lises,  tihat  prodiuced  a  i?reat 
effect  by  the  play  of  liéht  and  shade.  The  most  comaion  ziéza^s 
are  those  given  in  Pi^,  1,  reproduciné  the  archivolt  of  one 
of  the  Éiadoifs  of  the  cathedral  of  Tulle.  This  ornamentation 
is  ooinbined  with  the  joiatiné  of  the  voussoirs;  thèse  were 
eut  and  moiilded  before  settiné,  nothiné  .ras  simpler  thaù  ftra- 
ciné  the  ziézaé  round  on  each  of  thèse,  as  shown  by  the  vous- 
soir  A;  the  assembliné  of  thèse  voussoirs  produced  œuoh  eff- 
ect at  small  cost.  But  particularly  in  îîormaDiy  this  means  of 
ornamentin^  the  arohivolts  îras  much  employed  frora  the  11  th 
to  the  13  th  centuries,  The  eut  stone  used  in  that  country  1 
lent  itself  to  this  soot  of  mouldin^s.  ?îot  only  in  Noricandy 
does  one  find  a  $reat  aumber  of  naoulded  arches  desiéned  as 
in  Fié!.  1^  but  the  ziézaés  are  doubled,  reversed  (2),   even 
sometimes  intersect.  The  Norman  monuments  of  Rinéland  ^ive  us 
the  most  numerous  and  richest  examples  of  this  kind  of  décor- 
ation. 

Xo\e    1.    p.     IBA.    Door\XiOV(    ot    ^V^e    beVX- tousser    o^    i.    Loup    o\    Bo- 

)to\e    2.    See    O\,oe.«or\\    o^    Terw»    ueeà    Vn    Qree,V,    çohotv,    ItoVlotv 
oxvd    Got\v\,c    ^rc>^-l.\ecture.    3.    B.    PorVer.    Ox^orà,    "VB^O. 

The  architects   of   Tle-ds-î?rance   onl?   ampioyei   îfitft   discrét- 
ion  the   ziézaé  moult^in^.    Toey   avoided   oddities,    labor®::!   thin^s, 
an:J   appeare:!   to   pndeavor   in   their   sàific^s   to   ieave   t,2   tne    P 
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great  ooheBion,  as  poirerfally  sbowlng  tbe  saoleas  of  tbe  bas- 
tion; anà  be  is  not  mistaken.  He  bailt  a  iroodeQ  floor  for  tbe 
service  of  tbe  apper  battery,  so  as  to  faoilitate  tbe  sovement 
of  tbe  guDS.  Tbe  détails  of  tbis  irork  are  irell  stuciied  and  ex- 
plaioed;  tbe  caseaate  battery»  besides  its  eaibrasares  f,   is 
pierced  by  vents  G  for  tbe  smoke  and  by  flaes  H,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  draft*  Tbe  apper  parapet  is  bailt  in  section  in  a  o 
circalar  aro  to  make  bostile  balls  reboaod'  tbe  esbrasares  ba 
bave  mantlets  of  tlmbers  rotating  on  an  axes  and  masking  tbe 
gans,  trbile  tbs  artillerists  are  occapied  in  loading  tbes.  ( 
(Art.  iœbrasare).  Tbis  isolated  bastion  oould  hold  ont  even 
if  tbe  oartaia  were  in  tbe  poner  of  tbe  eneay;  ne   find  tûere 
again  a  remnant  of  tbe  fortification  of  tbe  niddle  âges;  and 
tbis  bastion  is  a  fort  regarded  as  less  easily  taken  tbas  tbe 
cartains.  Tbe  ditcb  is  very  wide,  200  paoes,  and  its  trencb 
is  exoavated  along  tbe  bastion,  as  indicated  by  tbe  gênerai 
section  X,  Pig-  10.  Tbe  connterscarp  of  tbe  ditcb  is  faced* 
ijiig.  11  gives  tbe  external  élévation  of  tbe  balf  of  tbis  bas- 
tion. Note  tbe  great  discharging  arobes,  tbat  mask  tbe  embras- 
ores  and  transfer  tbe  entirs  weigbt  of  tbe  external  wall  to 
tbe  beads  of  tbe  convergent  T^alls.  Tbis  élévation  also  sbosis 
tbe  openings  of  tbe  vents  and  flues,  tbe  wooden  mantlets  of 
tbe  upper  embrasures,  and  tbe  cartains  of  tbe  city,  ifbose  éal- 
leries  are  oovered  by  a  continuous  sbed.  Tbis  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful  oonstraction,  and  nh&t   it  may  be  reproacbed  with  is  tbe 
enormoas  expense  it  nould  reqaire.  It  seems  tbat  Albert  Durer 
may  bave  attached  great  importance  to  ditobes»  be  made  tbem 
very  wide  and  deep,  and  often  défends  tbem  by  little  isolated 
circalar  bastions,  like  car  modem  oaveliers.  He  leaves  thèse 
little  Works  below  tbe  level  of  tbe  orest  of  tbe  coantersoarp, 
and  only  considère  tbem  as  défenses  saltabls  to  strike  an  en- 
emy  entering  by  a  trench  at  tbe  level  of  the  bottom  of  tbe  d 
ditcb,  and  arranging  to  pass  it  to  oine  tbe  foot  of  the  wall 
or  to  scale  it  by  means  of  l«dders.  Tn  the  Cbapter  of  his  wor k 
entitled  "Antiquae  oivitatis  maniendo  ratio,"  in  whiob  be  ex- 
plains  hoîf  one  sboald  strengthen  by  outworks  a  oity,  whose  o 
old  iralls  with  towers  it  is  desired  to  retain,  he  constructs 
thèse  little  Isolated  bastions  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditohes, 
(12).  ^ 
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stodied  with   care;  that  artist,  painter  and  arobiteot,  nas  n 
not  only  an  inéenioas  theorist,  ne  direoted  the  oonatruotion 
of  a  part  of  tbe  défenses  4»f  tJie  oity  of  Nareaberâf  and  thèse 
défenses  are  a  very  «5Éarkable  work,  for  the  epooh  in  thioh 
they  fere  erected*  One  mast  assume  that  his  systes  had  a  great 
v:ogae  in  a  part  of  Germany  and  Sîfitzerland  at  the  beginniné 
of  the  16  th  centary,  for  one  finds  yet  in  those  ooantries  m 
namcroas  remains  of  défenses,  that  recall  the  prinoiples  dev- 
eloiped  by  Albert  Durer  in  his  jfork,  and  iie  shall  oite  among 
others  the  fortress  of  Sohaffhaasen.  (Art.  Boule^rarde).  To  r 
reinforoe  and  flank  a  front,  Albert  Durer  construoted  «ride  a 
and  high  bastions  with  casemate  battery  at  the  level  of  the 
bottom  of  the  ditoh,  and  an  ancovered  battery  «t  the  top,  T 
Thèse  bastions  présent  an  enormoas  volaie  of  masonry;  it  iso- 
lâtes them  from  the  ramparts  or  conneots  them  irith  thèse  at 
the  gorge.  The  plan  of  his  bastion  is  an  aro  of  a  oircle  irith 
a  parallelogram  as  a  base.  We  shoir  (7)  this  plan  at  the  level 
of  the  bottom  of  the  ditoh;  the  terrade  at  the  level  of  the 
éroand  of  the  city  communioates  with  the  casemate  battery  by 
one  or  two  stairways  C.  The  two  stairways  D  commanicate  from 
the  terraoe  A  to  the  apper  and  lower  batteries.  Pié,  3  éives 
the  plan  of  the  bastion  beneath  the  floor  of  the  upper  battery, 
and  Pig.  9  is  the  plan  of  that  battery.  The  structure  is  com- 
posed  of  oonoentric  walls  strengthened  and  oonnected  by  radial 
or  parallel  walls  in  the  reotangalar  part  of  the  bastion,  so 
as  to  form  a  terraoed  érillage  presenting  a  ôreat  résistance 
to  projectiles.  The  casemate  battery  can  oontain  four  guns  to 
flank  the  curtains  and  eight  guns  to  protect  the  front  in  a 
circalar  aro.  The  unoovered  battery  of  the  top  commands  the 
glacis  and  the  country,  and  it  has  two  guns  for  flanking  fire 
and  nine  guns  on  the  ourved  front.  This  bastion  may  hâve  abo- 
ut  427  ft.  ifidth  from  one  end  to  the  other  and  baoat  213-^  ft. 
deptû  to  the  base.  Tbe  transverse  section  of  this  »ork  made 
in  one  of  the  two  straight  stairsfays  C  is  very  sinéular  (10). 
The  walls  from  base  to  summit  tend  to  a  common  centre  placed 
on  the  extension  of  the  axis  g,  and  the  courses  of  masonry  a 
are  perpendîoular  to  the  radiii,  thas  forminé  an  angle  more 
or  less  éreat  with  the  hortxon,  according  as  the  walls  are 
iBore  or  less  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  antire  work.  Alb- 
ert Burer  regards  this  œeans  of  construction  as  presentiné 
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flankiag  the  projection  angles  of  the  city  of  Langres.  ^  Tlje 
mo3t  iiBportant  of  thèse  bastions  is  a  oircalap  work  that  déf- 
ends a  éate!  It  has  thpsa  stories  of  batteries,  two  of  »faioh 
are  casemates.  ?ig.  1  gives  the  plan  of  the  gpounci  story  of 
this  bastion;  fig.  2  Is  the  plan  of  the  second  story,  and  F 
^ig.  3  is  the  section.  The  embrasures  of  the  tjro  casemate  st- 
ories are  opened  so  as  to  flank  the  ourtaios*  The  apper  bat- 
tery  alone  must  be  reserved  to  strike  the  oountry  afar.  The 
bastions  of  the  city  of  Langres  are  not  bailt  of  earth.'  thèse 
are  again  masonry  to'^ers  of  great  diametar,  wbose  ^alls  are 
saffioiently  thiok  to  resist  a  bail.  The  external  view   of  the 
bastion  (4)  of  tfhich  ite   hâve  jast  given  plans  and  a  section, 
has  retained  the  appearance  of  a  mediaeval  tower,  anless  this 
ïfork  be  lo^  in  regard  to  its  diameter,  and  that  the  surfaces 
are  battering  to  resist  better  the  iron  balls.  The  gargoyles 
around  the  »rork  demonstrate  very  olearly  that  it  îias  not  for- 
merly  oovsred  by  a  roof,  bat  by  a  platform.  This  bastion  fas 
farther  rebailt  a  short  time  aftar  its  first  construction,  a 
and  its  height  was  increased;  the  vanlts  in  the  interior  ind- 
ioate  a  change,  and  the  tfo  superposed  sons   of  j^aréoyles  (?if?. 
4)  can  leave  no  doubt,  that  the  platform  itas  oiada  higher. 

Yet»  tne  first  ciroular  bastions  ?fere  not  always  without  ro- 
ofs, '  without  mentioning  thô- great  roand  towers  of  the  city  of 
Nuremberg  bailt  by  Albert  Durer  (Art.  Tour),  which  may  pass 
for  actual  bastions  in  the  primitive  acceptance  of  the  îford, 
and  they  hâve  aluays'been  oovered;  hère  (5)'  are'  the  bastions 
of  the  old  îfalls  of  Soleure  likewise  crowned  by  roofs.   Men 
soon  recognlzed  that  thèse  circular  bastions  were  not  suffic- 
ientiy  large,  that  their  divergent  fire  could  not  prevent  the 
approacbes  of  the  besiegers,  that  they  flanked  the  curtains 
by  only  t^ro  or  three  âuns,  and  that  they  did  not  oppose  ©xten- 
ded  fronts  to  sieée  batteries.  After  the  beginning  of  the  if^ 
th  century  they  suffered  varions  transformations.  3ome  exten- 
ded  outside  to  better  flank  the  tifo  sides  of  a  pro.iectiné  an- 
Ole,  as  indicated  by  Pié.  6,   and  their  flanks  îiere  lenéthen- 
ed;  on  the  contrary  others  extended  their  faces  to  protect  a 
front.  Albert  Qurer  in  bis  Art.  de  fortifier  les  villes  et 
citadeis,    adopted  a  systew  of  bastions,  that  noerits  beiniï 
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to  commanà  the  coantpy  afar,  and  to  batter  tha  besiegers,  wten 
they  hold  tha  ditohes.  In  ?raao0,  éermaay  and  Italy,  the  bas- 
tion appeared  froa  the  end  of  the  15  th  oentary!  the  ItaliaoB 
prétend  to  be  the  inventors  of  that  kind  of  défense;  bat  ne 
do  not  see  that  the  facts  sappopt  that  pretension»  In  France 
and  in  àermany,  round  bastions  arose  at  the  same  time,  fron 
1490  to  1520.  Tt  seems  to  as  more  reasonable  to  suppose,  that 
darin^  the  Ttalian  nars  at  the  end  of  the  15  th  century,  Pre- 
noh,  Italian,  Sîfiss  and  Germans,  perfected  in  émulation  the 
means  of  attack  and  défense,  The  text  of  wachiayel,  that  ne  0 
cited  in  Art.  Arohiteoture  Militaire  ^  is  far  frooi  givinl  to 

Ttaly  that  pradoinlnanoe  over  the  other  ifestern  oountries  of 

2 
Bupope»   Hoifever  that  nay  be,  Pranoe  and  Qerœany,  that  duri- 

ng  the  entira  16  th  oenturyhad  to  sustaia  long  and  terrible 
wars,  oivil  aad  foreign,  did  not  cease  to  fortify  anear  thsir 
ancient  places,  to  equip  their  castles  fith  défenses  suitable 
to  resist  artillery.  Tn  france  the  royal  ariies  and  those  of 
the  reform,  besie^in^  and  besieéed  in  turn  in  the  same  citias , 
at  intervais  of  some  months,  tau^ht  by  expérience,  daily  added 
nevT  défensive  iforks  to  fortresses  or  perfected  tbe  ol3  ones; 
it  is  neoessary  to  say,  that  if  duriaé  the  anfortanata  times 
a  certain  number  of  Ttalian  enéineara  exhibited  true  talint, 
this  iras  freqaently  in  the  service  of  the  kinés  of  Pranca.  A 
Ail  men  occapyiQô  tharnselves  irith  construction  in  our  oountry 
duriné  thab  century  were  familiar  with  the  art  of  fortificat- 
ion, and  Bernard  Palisay  himself  pretended  to  hava  inventad 
a  System  of  défense  of  places  against  the  most  formidable  at- 
tacks.  ' 

Xote    11.    p.    \11  <■    Se\»\xme    1.    p»    A2"^. 

Kote   2.    p.    m.    ien    ore    \oo   mvicV\   d.\.e^oaed.    \o   beW-exse    èexver- 

ot    ^^«   "ift    ^^   ceT\\,ur\^.    Çev'hQpa    ao-^e   lto\Vox\    coptoVtvs    ^(vovsVtxI    a 
a\\xà\ed    Wve    t^omon    ovi.\,>vora,    >yod    Vn    \,\\ot    epocV»    oer\o\i\    Vdeoa    ow 

e\\.ua,    t\\o\,    t\ve\^    covj,\à   \eoTx\    t\\e    ort    o^    ^ot\\^\^\,x\^    p\,ooe8    a^- 

Xote    3.    p.    Ml.    Oeuvares    cowpXetea   àe    Bernord.   Po\laa\i.    v.\\op. 
De    \-o    o\.\.Ve    àe    for  X.ereaae .    ldV.\Voiv    l)\i.PocVve  l .    p.    \\?,.    \P4A. 

Amoni^  tue  first  /?orkB  for  ocoupancy,  that  may  be  ref^aràei 
as  actaal  bastiona,  »e  shall  cite  the  ^reat  roanâ  toifers  fia- 
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eitiier  oa  side  op  inside.bat  preferably  outsida  to  reoeive  g 
gans  in  battery.  «en  (tere  pressed  for  tiœe;  pablio  misfoptanes 
dld  Qot  perait  the  use  of  considérable  stina  in  the  ooostroot- 
iOB  of  this  30Pt  of  wopks,  aad  they  itère  nearly  al  pays  biiilt 
of  eartb  with  a  faolng  of  wood  or  dry  atones. 

The  forts  of  paris,  an  example  of  ifhioh  îie  bave  seen  in  Pig^ 
4,   may  give  an  Idea  of  the  attaœpts  sade  to  flaok  the  old  val  Is 
and  to  plaoe  oannon.  later  ander  foais  XI,  6harles  VITI  and 
Francis  T,  œany  of  tûese  works  >fere  solidly  oonstracted  of  m 
masonry  and  took  the  name  of  bastions,  retained  antil  our  days. 
As  for  ooantry  forts,  we  see  them  still  eaployed  at  the  begin- 
niag  of  the  l6  th  oentary,  as  /re  bava  said  above,  thèse  are 
aotaal  blookhouaes  saited  to  oontain  a  post  and  artillery.  H 
Hère  (5)  is  one  of  theae  vforks  of  irood  enolosed  by  a  ditoh  a 
and  a  palisade,  represented  in  the  Récit  des  actions  de  l(eni- 
pereur  Maxitnilian  T.   Yet  the  name  of  bastile  ceased  to  be 
applied  after  the  l6  th  century  to  isolated  or  flankinâ  rrorks; 
henoeforth  they  hâve  the  name  of  t)astion,  and  in  certain  oasss 
of  rampart.  (Arts  Bastion,  Boulevard).  Perhaps  alone  the  Sas- 
tile  3.  Antoine  retained  its  name  antil  the  day  of  its  démol- 
ition. Tt  is  anneoessary  to  recall  that  this  fortress  served 
as  a  State  prison  from  the  epooh  of  its  construction  antil 
the  end  of  the  last  (13  th)  century,  aud  commandinî?  a  populo- 
us  suburb,  connected  with  the  arsenal  by  «ails  and  ^ates,  it 
remained  the  visible  siân  of  the  royal  sovereignty  in  the  cen- 
tre of  Paris  frora  the  reconstruction  of  the  old  Louvre. 

iTav>ed.  \3\^  ^oun«et\  Burlmov^r.  Y\,et\tvo.  1770.  p.  1AA« 

BASTION.   Bastion,  «"ort. 
A  projeotia*^  fortification,  adoptel  after  the  1^  th  century 
to  flank  the  walls  and  prevent  approaches  by  cross  fire.  (Art. 
Architecture  Militaire).  The  sforis  "bastide,  bastille,  bastil- 
lon,"  explain  the  ori^in  of  the  bastion,  vrost  old  enclosaras 
to  bs  strenéthsned  at  the  end  of  tne  15  th  century,  ^tiea  aieée 
artillery  had  ^c^quirei  ^reat  po<fer  of  desuraotion,  were  sarr- 
oundei  by  bastions  of  earth  turfel  ao3  faced  ^ith  iiasonry,  ^ 
3»hen  tlme  anl  resourcas  permittsi.  'n  the  isst  case  33varal 
stories  of  fire  '«fers  ^tvsn  to  tne  prirnitivg  nastions,  33  as 
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attribatôd  the  incredible  aaooess  of  the  araiaa  of  William  t 
the  Sonqaeror  in  the  «iàst  of  a  ooaatry  always  ready  to  revo- 
lt, the  aacoess  of  a  cooqadst  odiois  to  tbe  Gaalisb  aod  Saxon 
peoples  of  Great  Bpitain.  To  thèse  «eana  the  formas  afSaia  had 
pecoupse,  nhen  they  iayaded  fpenoh  soil  ia  the  14  th  aad  15 
th  oentapies.  Wheii  gdnard  besieg>ed  Calaia,  Me   avppounded  bis 
lines  by  JoptsJ  he  plafOWd  thei  at  the  passes.  (Art.  Apohiteo- 
tupe  Militaipe).  ginally  mten   the  oity  of  Opleaas  iras  invested 
ia  1428,  coant  Salisbefipy  placed  foets^at  the  side  of  the  Be- 
ausse."   The  citizena  of  Orléans  aad  the  waid  (5oaQ  of  Apo) 
at  their  haad  -fsra  compelled  to  attaok  thèse  fopts  and  set  f 
fira  to  them,  in  ordep  to  raise  the  siège.  The  opéanization 
of  tii3  Anélo-Nopman  armies,  their  tendency  darinâ  the  aiddle 
âges,  vas  devoted  to  theae  vopks,  on  the  oontrary  in  ^paaoe 
the  oonstabulapy  disdained  theai,  and  tha  aadisoiplined  infan- 
tp^  peopaitsd  fpoœ  ail  sides,  never  suspeoted  their  utility; 
it  voald  fapthep  hâve  been  incapable  of  executini  theoi.  Coun- 
tpy  forts  or  thosa  of  besie^srs  îfere  crofnai  by  a  platform  te 
permit  the  establisûinent  of  casting  machineîs,  tmis  bein^  able 
both  to  coamand  the  oountry  and  to  batter  the  tos^ers  of  the 
besieged.  Tt  is  to  be  believed,  that  it  was  the  same  for  the 
permanent  forts,  and  that  the  ^peat  Sastile  3.  Antoine  in  ail 
âges  had  its  toweps  coveped  by  platforms.  Qnder  Charles  V  can- 
non  ttere   already  in  use,  and  it  is  possible  that  from  their 
opigin  thèse  platfopras  peoeived  some  iBortars.  Besieged  and  b 
besiegers  at  the  beginning  of  the  ase  of  artillery  preferably 
plaoed  their  gans  for  attaok  and  défense  on  elevated  points, 
and  in  the  positions  assidned  to  casting  machines; lin  sitbati- 
tQtiflg^éànnoo^for  stoàe#thpo«eps,  machines  oasting  projectiles 
by  a  oounteppoise,  only  the  motive  fopce  was  changed,  retaioin^ 
tiha  position  of  the  engine.  The  first  mortaps  iid  not  throw 
projectiles  direotly,  but  in  a  parabola  like  stone-throwera; 
tûere  was  tûsy  an  advantage  in  doiainatiag  points  to  be  batter- 
ad,  and  it  vas  only  in  the  1^  th  oentury  that  artillery  vas 
placed  near  tha  éround,  and  that  the  advantâ^a  of  a  sweepin^ 
fire  was  recognized.  (Art,  Architecture  noilicaire).  Tha  fort 
bein^.  an  elevated  and  isolated  »rork,  then  becarae  tne  défense 
appropriate  for  artillery.  Durinf^  the  vars  of  the  IS  th  oentu- 
ry, the  old  valls  of  tne  middle  aées  soon  appeared  unable  to 
restât  cannon;  forts  or  bastions  vere  bailt  aroun:!  tneae  *allg. 
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Charles  IX,  ahoifs  tHe  Bastile  3.  Antoine  with  its  suppoaniings* 
Witb  tbe  aid  of  tbx i  plan  ve  ha7e  endeairoreâ  to  ûive   a  oavalier 
7îe«f  of  tbis  fortress  (4),  taken  from  tbe  aoatb  aide.  At  A  is 
seen  tbe  top  of  ^ate  3»  Âstoine,  at  B  are  tbe  iralls  of  tbe  o 
oity,  at  C  tbe  bridge  of  tbe  Bastile  tbroirn  aoroaa  to  Rue  3« 
Antoine,  and  at  D  is  a  ^reat  earth^rork  entitled  tbe  (bastill- 
on"*  (bastion)  on  tbe  tapestry  in  question,  a  work  tbat  probaè- 
ly  dates  froœ  tbe  end  of  tbe  15  tb  oentary.  Tbis  bastion  is  a 
qaite  bigb  terraoe  coiamanding  tbe  exterior  and  flanking  tbe 
old  jfalls  of  nbarles  7*  In  tbe  sama  plan  deposibed  at  tbe  9i- 
ty  Hall  is  seen  a  great  bastion  nearly  siailar  to  tbis,  bailt 
beside  aad  oatside  tbe  éate  of  tbe  Temple»  int  letsas  retarn 
to  tbis  30Pt  of  sforks. 

■to\»er  IS  t\\e  oXvapeX,  1  t^e  treasurx^,  \   ot  occovxtits,  0  \\\e  Box\^- 
Xere,  K  \\\z   Be-TtovàS-ere,  )i  \\\o\  ot  \\>>er\^,  L  t>^e  corner;  ?  g 
«ère  pu\\à\ivt»  ot  ^  C3^\).\"te  recetvt  cpoc\\,  \5ut  \r\\\cY\  repXoceà  ox\ 
o\à  \)orracV.»  D  «oa  tVve  |reo\  court,  1  Wve  court  o^  t\\e  \»e\,\, 
E  «as  0  ^^ord  room,  S  tVve  a\oreroo\*a ,  1\<^    ^cites  A,  G,  ?  \»ere 
xaaWcd  uç  \ox\^  \>etore  t\\e  \ûa8t\\,e  \»o«  àeT»o\\.a\\eà . 

Diiring  tbe  14  th  and  15  tft  centuries  oocurs  fréquent  luenti- 
on  of  bastions  in  eartbwork,  dry  stone  or  wood  built  by  arm- 
ies  to  protect  their  camps  and  batter  invested  walls,  to  eut 
communications  or  bold  tbe  coantry.  The  ân^lo-Normans  appear 
to  bave  especially  adopted  tbis  System  duriné  their  wars,  and 
it  even  seems  that  amoné  them  tbis  habit  came  from  tbe  Nortb 
ratber  tban  by  Roman  tradition.  In  tbe  ^reat  ipvasions  of  tbe 
western  continent  in  tbe  9  tb  oentary,  tbe  Normans  chose  an 
island  in  tbe  river,  a  profflontory,  a  place  defended  by  nature; 
tbere  tbey  establisbed  camps  fortified  by  actaal  blookhouaes, 
left  garrisons  tbere  and  asoended  tbe  rivera  on  their  boats 
to  pillage  the  country,  attack  open  cities  and  monasteries,  r 
returned  to  deposit  their  booty  in  thèse  camps,  or  sometimes 
/rintered  tbere.  Later,  when  the  Normans  ?rere  establishei  in 
tne  northern  provinces  of  iranoe  and  went  to  conquer  Rn^land, 
toey  covered  the  country  îfith  forts:  tbey  no  sooner  took  poœ! - 
Qsaion  of  a  city  or  market  to^n,  tban  they  srected  detaohed 
jforks,  soliily  built  military  posts,  by  neans  of  *hich  they 
iield  the  inhabitants.  Tt  was  in  f^reat  part  5u8  to  tfteae  préc- 
autions, to  thg^t  aalatary  interest  in  ^ar,  tnat  mast  be  attn  b- 
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•also  designated  soietiines  by  the  iropd  ''bastide",  lilce  bastide 
3.  Denis,   bastide  S*  Antoine.  We  shall  occa^r  oarselves  aore 
particalarly  ifitfa  t&e  latter,  tat  espeoially  retaias  the  aan 
of  Bastile. 

Xo\€    i.    ^.    ni»    'î\\\e   cxxrVoM*    reWe^    »oa   memWoneâL   to   >i«   \3>^ 

|reo\  Vm\eTe8\. 

Ko\e  2,  p.  171.  1^  \\\e  cxtrocta  t^o*^  ^^«^  o,ccou^^\»  pr\.Tvteà  \n 

t\ve  iote  S.  BenVe  \i\  ?rox\ce  (,p  *  176'^,''  See  ^Vt*er\.  orcYvae«\- 
sur  \,ea  anc .  eT\ce\T\\e  de  Çor\*,  ^otj  Bevivo\kàe\.  18^2. 

Xote  1.  p.  n?,.  HemoXr  o^  Bouo^uet  owà  3our.  àe  ?or\.«  «ous 
fi\vor\,es  VI.  14^^. 

From  the  tims  of  kiné  John,  or  even  before  tbat  epoch,  ths- 
re  existed  at  the  entrance  of  Rae  3.  Antoine  a  gat3  flanked 
by  tïfo  high  to?fers;  Charles  ?  resolvsd  to  make  of  that  gâte 
a  stroag  fort.  About  13^9,  that  prince  gave  orders  to  Huéues 
Aabriot,  provost  of  Paris,  to  add  to  thèse  tifo  towers  a  consi- 
dérable work,  oomposed  of  six  other  toiters  oonnected  together 
by  thick  oartains.  Henceforth  it  appeared  that  the  Bastile  w 
ifas  no  longer  a  ^ate,  but  a  fort  proteoting  gâte  S.  Antoine 
ereoted  toward  the  northern  saburb.  The  Ëastile  of  S.  Antoine 
always  retained  its  old  entrance^  in  the  new  portion  three  o 
other  gâtes  »ere  pierced  on  the  two  axes,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
enter  or  leave  the  fort  by  foar  bridges  throuw  over  the  moats, 
That  was  an  aotual  isolated  fort,  closed  at  the  gorge,  oomman- 
ding  the  oountry  and  city  afar,  independent  of  the  city  walls 
but  stren^theniné  them,  The  name  of  Bastile  in  particular  gi~ 
ven  to  that  post  olearly  indicates  ^hat  ^as  aaierstood  by  a 
fort  in  the  middle  âges.  We  give  hère  (3)  the  plan  of  the  Bas- 
tile 3.  Antoine.  The  t^o  toifers  H  T  depended  on  the  primitive 
éate  A.  At  B  opened  a  gâte  on  the  side  next  the  arsenal  on  t 
the  soath;  at  P  itas  the  ôate  opposite  Rae  -.  Antoine,  and  at 
C  the  gâte  on  the  north  side  oonneoted  with  the  walla  of  Par- 
ia (the  présent  boulevards).  ■'-  The  ^reat  tapestry  of  the  8ity 
Hall  refjf esanting  a  birdseye  vlew  dÎ   oaris  as  il   axistaî  an:^r 
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%he   enolosares  of  tbe  abbey  of  S*  Deals,  in  ord«r  to  proteot 
the  Dionastery  from  a  suddea  attaok,  ttessèniuprinoe  in  366 
oaas6à  the  ereotlon  of  a  little  tort,   that  saffioedl  to  prsvent 
the  Nornaas  fron  taking  possesaioa  of  that  post  thereafter. 
At  the  saae  epooh  the  bridges  sitaated  befope  the  noatbs  of 
the  Marne  and  the  Oise  at  Chareaton  and  at  Anvers,  «ère  like- 
ifise  faraished  nith  forts»   ?et  if  the  texts  aeation  irorks 
of  this  sort  daring  tbe  ^arlovingian  epooh,  if  sooe  vignettes 
of  manasoripts  represent  toifers,  ne  kaoïr  oo  aonuaent,  that  g 
gives  so  olear  an  idea  of  the  constraotion  of  an  offensive  t 
tower  as  the  text  of  Çesar  desoribes.  We  are  redaoed  to  state 
sifflply,  that  thèse  torks  were  generally  bailt  of  «rood,  that 
they  preferably  took  the  sqaare  fora,  that  tëey  jfere  in  seve- 
ral  stories  srith  a  platform  for  the  ase  of  machines,  and  i?ith 
battlsments  to  proteot  the  soldiers.  One  of  the  olearest  rep- 
résentations of  the  teœporary  tofers  ereoted  outside  the  sialls 
of  a  strong  plaoe  is  foand  carved  on  the  aroh  of  the  north  d 
dooriray  of  the  oathsdral  of  Modena.  Tt  is  a  relief  from  the 
11  th  centary  giving  the  history  of  Artas  of  Brittany.(2). 
The  tîfo  toïiers  reprssented  in  this  relief  are  evidently  of  jt 
;food  and  in  several  stories.  We  cannot  state  if  they  beloaged 
to  the  City,  or  if  they  dépend  on  a  siège  enoloaure;  bat  this 
point  is  of  aoderate  importanoe;  they  served  as  refage  for  th 
the  soldiers,  either  to  défend  or  to  attaok  the  city,  Por  if 
the  besiegers  ereoted  toners  along  their  lines,  also  frequent- 
ly  the  besieged  oonstruoted  them  oatside  the  .falls,  ifhen  the 
??alls  did  not  présent  a  very  strong  défense,  at  distances  to 
protect  those  valls,  keep  the  assailants  away  from  them  or 
take  them  in  flank  or  rear,  if  they  presented  themselves  for 
the  assaalt.  Tn  that  case  thèse  to»ers  were  sarrounded  by  pa- 
lisades  and  ditohesi  they  îfere  oonnected  irith  the  barbicans 
of  the  gates^arsarnoanteâ  them.  uSoliatiseBi^ttn  the  ganes  an5 
the  toîfers  formed  but  a  sinôle  straotnre  behind  a  barbioan; 
sach  «lere  also  ereoted  to  oommand  a  brldge-head,  a  défile  or 
a  passage,  as  Charles  the  Bald  did  in  tha  9  th  century.  The 
«rails  of  Paria,  comœenced  nnder  king  John  and  cotnpleted  under 
nharles  V,  «lers  defended  by  forts  conneoted  togother  by  a  cur- 
tain  and  double  ditches  irith  a  wall  betneen  thani.   Thèse  fo- 
rts had  the  form  of  a  parallelogram  in  plan,  with  its  longer 
side  facing  ths  exterior.  The  principal  éates  of  Paris  are  s 
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give  flrst  (1)  a  perspective  seotion  of  the  toirer  or  fort  des- 
oribed  by  Sesar»  at  the  lonent  irhen  the  Roaaa  aoldiers  vere 
oooapied  in  baildiag  it  bigher  aader  oover  of  the  lovable  roof. 
That  vas  raised  at  the  foar  angles  by  seass  of  froodea  soreirs, 
that  sacoasslTely  engage  is  great  split  oats  held  by  the  first 
latéral  beais  of  eaoh  story,  and  in  the  aagles  of  the  toner; 
in  that  manner  thèse  sorens  are  eadless»  for  «hes  they  leave 
the  nats  in  a  louer  story,  they  are  already  engaged  in  the  n 
nats  of  the  last  story  coapletedj  holes  bored  ia  the  body  of 
the  screifs  permit  at  least  six  men  to  tarn  each  of  them  by 
meass  of  levers,  llke  a  capstao.  As  fast  as  the  roof  rose,  t 
the  masons  blocked  it  ap  at  several  points  and  leveled  it. 
At  the  ends  of  the  beai&s  of  the  roof  are  saspended  the  mats 
of  cables  to  shelter  the  iforkmen.  As  for  the  baildiag  or  gai- 
ery  to  alloîf  the  pioneers  to  mine  ander  oover  the  iralls  of  t 
the  bssieged,  his  description  is  safficiently  clear  and  deta- 
ilad  to  reqaire  no  coamentary. 

To  protact  the  jfork  of  the  miners,  to  possess  an  important 
fort  near  the  «ails  attacked,  well  eqoipped  and  suited  to  ccn- 
taia  a  nameroas  post  for  oovering  the  parapets  with  projecti- 
les, and  takiaglin  flank  the  detaohments  attemptlng  sorties, 
saoh  was  the  fanotion  of  the  Homan  fort,  that  »e  see  employed 
with  less  powerfal  means,  it  is  trae,  at  the  sièges  of  Alesla 
and  of  Bourges.  There  nere  only  earthworks  in  horseshoe  form 
ifith  ditches  and  palisades,  a  sort  of  barbioans  designed  to 
permit  troops  to  make  sorties  in  mass  on  the  flank  of  the  as- 
sailants  thrown  against  the  lines.  It  is  anneoessary  to  state, 
that  thèse  forts  «ère  eqnipped  nith  oastin^  machines  saited 
to  batter  the  towers  of  the  place  besieged,  or  to  sweep  the 
ditches  of  the  enclosing  lines. 

This  System  sras  likevise  applied  from  the  first  times  of  t 
the  aiddle  âges  by  besieging  and  besieged  armies  to  batter  t 
the  ramparts  and  to  défend  weak  points,  or  rather  did  oot  ce- 
ase  to  be  employed;  for  to  vanqaish  an  enemy  is  to  instruot 
him,  and  the  Romans  by  Bttbjectinâ  the  barbarians  taaght  them 
the  art  of  tar.  Charles  the  Bald,  to  prevent  the  Normans  from 
asoending  the  3eine,  bailt  two  forts  at  Pistes  at  the  two  ends 
of  a  bridge,  probably  Pont-de-l'^ffOhe,  actaal  fortresses.  In 
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défend  tbe  «orks  near  it,  tbay  began  to  oonstract  a  straotars 
CiaBaBoalas,==llttle  noase)  ^   60  ft*  loag  ivitb  beams  2  ft»  sq- 
aare,  tâat  led  tvom   the  groond  itory  of  the  toiier  to  that  of 
the  enemy  and  to  the  «ails.  They  flrst  plaoed  on  tbe  groaad 
ttfo  sills  of  eqaal  laagth  and  4  ft.  apart}  they  itère  set  in 
ffiortises  made  in  thèse  sills  poste  5  ft*  high.  Thèse  posts 
were  oonneoted  by  oross-pieoes  in  form  of  loir  gables  for  pla- 
cing  on  tbem  parlins  to  sapport  the  roof  of  the  striiotore. 
On  thèse  îiere  set  rafters  2  ft*  sqaare,  oonneoted  by  pins  and 
bands  of  ipon.  On  thèse  parlins  irere  nailed  strips  4  fingers 
square  to  sapport  the^^riQls;s  forming  the  oovering*  This  oarp- 
entry  being  thns  arrangea  and  trith  plates  resting  on  the  oro- 
ssbeams,  the  jrhole  itas  oovered  iritb  brioks  aad  wet  olay,  to 
hâve  no  fear  of  fire  oast  froœ  the  iralls.  On  thèse  bricks  nere 
stretohed  hides  to  prevent  the  «ater  directed  into  the  gntters 
by  the  besieged  fron  «ettlng  the  olay^  that  the  hides  œight 
not  be  changed  by  fire  or  stones,  they  jrere  covered  by  wool 
mattresses.  Ail  that  work  ^as  done  at  the  foot  of  the  tower 
ander  the  shelter  of  mantlets,  and  suddenly  îfhen  least  expec- 
ted  by  the  citizeas  of  Marseilles,  by  the  aid  of  pulleys  ased 
in  the  navy,  the  baildin<?  iias  pushed  against  the  to»er  of  the 
oity,  30  as  to  join  its  foot. 

The  besieged  were  frightened  by  this  rapid  maneavre  and  br- 
oaght  foriard  by  levers  the  largest  stones  they  oould  find, 
and  dropped  them  from  the  top  of  the  wall  on  the  straotare. 
Bat  the  oarpentry  resisted  by  ita  solidity,  and  everything  t 
throwQ  on  it  iras  oast  off  by  its  slopes.  On  seeing  this,  the 
besieged  changed  their  plan,  set  fire  to  hogsheads  filled  wi- 
th  pitoh  and  tar,  and  oast  then  froso  the  top  of  the  parapets. 
Thèse  oasks  rolled,  fell  to  the  groand  at  eaoh  side  of  the  b 
building,  and  were  pashed  a?ray  srith  pôles  and  forks.  Meaa»hile 
car  soldlers  under  oover  in  the  building  broke  srith  levers  t 
the  stones  of  the  foundations  of  the  to^er  of  the  eneiay.  Besi - 
des  the  structure  wat  defended  by  arro^s  shot  from  the  top  of 
of  our  briok  tower;  the  besieged  «rere  driven  froa»  the  parapets 
of  their  towers  and  their  ourtains;  they  siere  not  left  time 
to  show  themselves  to  défend  theia.  Already  a  éreat  quantity 

of  the  stones  of  the  sabstruoture  were  removed,  and  a  portion 

1 
of  the  toster  fell  suddenly.'*  To  illastrate  tfils  passa^^  me 
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nade  the  belgbt  of  a  tower." 

''Wben  the  fort  had  been  built  to  the  height  of  one  story, 
they  (the  RomaDs)  bailt  a  floar  oomposed  of  beass  tfith  ends 
oovered  by  tbe  external  sariaêe  of  the  lasonry»  so  that  fire 
oast  by  the  eaeiy  could  aot  catch  on  any  projectiag  part  of 
the  carpentpy.  Above  thia  floor  they  raised  the  brick  iralla 
as  iBQCh  as  permitted  by  the  parapets  and  ahields  by  fhicb  they 
^ers  covered!  then  at  a  little  distance  from  the  top  of  the 
«alla,  they  plaoed  two  beaœs  diagonally  to  lay  on  them  the  f 
floor  destined  to  becoœe  the  roof  of  the  tower.  On  thèse  tifo 
beams  they  plaoed  transverse  beaœs  exteading  to  each  slde,  w 
ïrith  their  enis  projectin^  a  little  beyond  the  external  surf- 
aces of  the  toffer,  so  as  to  be  able  to  suspend  outside  éaards 
to  protect  the  '^orkmen  engagea  in  building  the  toier.  They  c 
oovered  this  floor  itith  bricks  and  clay  so  as  to  be  proof  aé- 
ainst  fire,  and  plaoed  above  it  rough  coverings,  for  fear  that 
the  roof  might  be  broken  by  projectiles  oast  by  the  machines, 
or  that  the  stones  throirn  by  the  catapaèts  might  crusb  the  b 
bricks.  Then  they  made  three  mats  with  the  cables  serving  to 
aachor  vessels,  the  length  of  eaoh  side  of  the  toner   and  4  ft» 
high,  and  attached  thèse  to  the  outer  ends  of  the  beais  of  t 
the  roof  alontf  the  ^alls,  on  the  three  sides  struck  by  the 
eneay.  The  soidiers  had  often  found  in  other  conditions,  that 
this  sort  of  protection  was  the  only  one  offering  an  impénét- 
rable obstacle  to  the  arrofs  and  projectiles  thronn  by  the  m 
machines.  A  part  of  the  tower  being  finished  and  sheltered 
from  ail  attaok,  they  transported  the  mantlets  ased  there  to 
other  points  of  the  sforks  of  attaok.  Then  sapporting  it  on  t 
the  first  floor,  they  began  to  raise  the  entire  roof  in  one 
pièce,  and  elevated  it  to  a  height  so  that  the  mats  of  cables 
ooald  still  protect  the  irorknen.  Oonoealed  behind  that  protec- 
tion, they  bailt  the  brick  walls,  then  raised  the  roof  again, 
and  thas  secared  the  spaoe  neoessary  to  raise  gradually  their 
structure.  When  it  had  attained  the  height  of  a  new  story,  th 
they  bailt  a  ne»  floor  with  beams  ifith  spans  al«fays  oovered 
by  tha  external  masonry;  and  then  they  oontinued  to  raise  the 
roof  with  its  mats.  Thus  without  inoarring  danger  or  exposing 
themselves  to  any  wounds,  they  saooessively  ereoted  six  stor- 
iea.  Slots  /rare  left  at  places  suited  for  placiaé  »ap  machines." 

''Wheo  they  were  assurai  that  from  this  to«er  they  coali  de- 
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thentelves  ander  the  aeoessity  of  lakiiig  a  regolar  sioge»  th- 
eir  first  oare  iras  to  establisli  inner  and  oater  eaolosiig  lia- 
es,  feiaforoed  at  piroper  diataioes  by  toiiers  of  irood  or  even 
of  aaaoary.  It  kmm   eaay  to  re^ot  the  tovers  of  tèe  oater  eo- 
oloaare,  it  irlll  be  aaderstood  tbat  tbe  basieged  eadeaFored 
to  preveat  tbe  eatablisbaent  of  towera  of  tbe  inaer  eoolosare, 
to  deatroy  tbosa  «orka  bailt  opposite  tbe  ramparts  of  tbe  pla- 
ce, oftea  at  a  very  little  diatanoe*.  Yet  tbe  Roian  araies  at- 
tacbed  tbe  greatest  iaportasce  to  tbeae  vorka,  tbat  ire  nay  . 
ooapare  to  oar  siège  batteries  and  oar  plaoes  of  aras.  To  er- 
eot  opposite  tbe  tovers  of  a  besieged  city  otber  aad  bigber 
torers  to  domiaate  tbe  fortifioations,  to  prevent  tbe  défend- 
ers  from  renaining  in  tbe  galleries,  and  tbns  to  protect  tbe 
irork  of  tbe  miner,  vas  tbe  Idoir  bat  sare  means  praotised  by 
tbe  9oaaD  araies,  iritb  as  ttiob  metbod  and  persévérance  as  sk- 
ill.  We  cannot  ocoapy  jiirmefcyes  in  détail  vitb  tbe  bastion, 
witboat  baving  first  indicated  tbe  origin  of  tbis  sfork  aocor- 
ding  to  antiqae  statements*  It  nast  be  first  anderstood,  tbat 
mediaeval  arwies  never  presented  a  body  .at  disciplined  and  h 
bosogeaeoas  as  tbe  Roman  armies,  and  tbat  oonseaaently  tbe 
means  of  a  regalar  attack  employed  by  tbes  coald  not  rival  t 
tbose  employed  by  tbe  Pomans. 

fben  tbe  lieateaant  C.  Tribonias  iras  left  by  Casar  at  the 
siège  of  warseilles,  the  Pomans  must  erect  considérable  ?rorks 
to  redaoe  the  city,  îibich  sras  strong  and  jrell  equipped,  One 
of  tbeir  jrorks  approaobes  an  aotural  fort,  and  is  of  great 
importance;  «e  give  bere  tbe  translation  of  the  passage  of  C 
oesar's  ^ommentaries,  vbicb  describes  it,  endeavoring  to  make 
it  as  clear  as  possible. 

"Tbe  legionaries,  wbo  oarried  on  the  srorks  at  the  rigbt,  j 
jadged  tbat  a  brick  toirer  bailt  at  the  foot  of  tbe  wall  (of 
tbe  city),  could  be  of  great  assistance  to  tbec  against  tbe 
fréquent  sorties  of  tbe  eneay,  if  tbey  ooald  succeed  in  making 
it  a  fort  or  redoabt.  What  tbey  first  bailt  iras  small  and  low; 
yet  it  served  them  as  a  retreat.  They  defended  tbemselves  tb- 
ere  against  saperior  forces,  or  emerged  to  repalse  and  parsae 
the  enemy»  This  work  iras  30  ft,  on  each  side,  and  tbe  thickn- 
ess  of  the  nalls  was  5  f t. ;  they  soon  recognized  (for  exper- 
ieDoe  is  a  great  teacher).  tbat  by  means  of  some  combinations 
éreat  aid  ooul^  be  derired  from  this  stracture.  if  it  ^ere  a 
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antigaity,  soagbt  new  aprangements  ®f  plan  and  a  new  çystem 
of  oonstrnotioQ;  it  mast  be  stated  to  aany  persons  oooapyiag 
tbeaselires  iritb  the  religions  arts,  tbat  PoBaQesqae  aod  poin- 
ted  oharohes  are  the  only  tnms   tbat  «ère  traly  Christiao. 

X«\.e   1.    p.    105.    It    S.   fêter  «t    Borne   \nx%   retaVweà    V\«   name   ©t 
boiaVWco,    \.\   \«  umvece8«or^    to   etate,    \)ro\   \\^e    oc\uo\    oTronle- 
%e«\   ©t    t\ve    eàtt^"^*   ^-^  tvo>»\8e   recoWt    Wq.\   ot    t\ve   prtmttVT^e 
^asWtcoe. 

If  that  canoot  be  sastained  tbroaghoat,  aince  io  tbe  Chris- 
tian oity  in  particalar,  there  ezists  net  ooe  oharch  bailt  a 
aocordin^  to  Romanesque  or  pointed  priociplei»  we  are  indeed 
forced  to  recegnise,  that  Christianity  io  the  West  bas  inves- 
ted  a  neir  foro,  tbat  bas  oarvelloasly  been  applied  to  tbe  ne 
oeeds  of  irorship.  Ooe  can  adopt  or  reject  this  form,  bat  it 
no  le..'s  beloQgs  to  CatbolioisiB^  good  or  bad,  it  is  tbe  irork 
of  that. 

BASSYF,  an  old  prord  enaployed  for  latrines.  (Art.  Prive). 
BA8-Rl?LT}iîP.  Relief.  (Art.  Imagerie). 

BASTARDS»  An  old  ford  used  to  designate  a  pièce  of  ifood 
of  average  size. 

BA3TIDR.  Bastion.  èastilBislort. 
3y  bastide  (bastion)  ifas  understood  in  the  middle  âges  an  i 
isolated  défensive  irork,  bat  foroing  a  part  of  the  gênerai  s 
System  of  fortification.  One  should  distinguish  permanent  bas- 
tions of  the  place  from  those  erected  temporarily;  bastions 
belonging  to  the  fortifications  of  a  place  from  those  forts 
builts  by  the  besiegers  to  strengthen  an  enclosing  inner  or 
ontsr  line.  The  iford  bastion  is  rather  employed  antil  the  end 
of  the  13  th  century  to  dénote  teœporary  works  designed  to  p 
protect  a  camp,  than  struotares  for  permanent  occupation,  it 
is  only  by  extension  after  tbat  epooh,  that  by  bastion  or  bas- 
tile  are  designated  forts  of  masonry  .loined  to  an  encloaare. 

The  îford  fort  is  freqnently  applied  to  a  detached  bouse,  built 

1 
outslde  the  italls  of  a  city. 

Wben  the  Romans  invested  a  stroné  place,  and  found  theisel- 
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the   forms  of  Romaoesqae  arohitectare,  the  resaaed  the  profile 
of  tue  antique  base;  daria^  soae  time  still,  the  si^steis  of  b 
bases  applied  at  the  eod  of  the  15  th  oentury  fouod  itself  al 
mixed  with  the  profile  of  the  Rouan  base,  vhioh  prodaoed  a  s 
sin^alar  oonfasion;  bat  fros  the  noment  that  the  orders  were 
regalarly  adopted,  the  last  traoes  of  the  profiles  of  the  ba- 
ses of  the  15  th  oentury  diaappeared.  (Art.  Profil), 

BASTLTQUS'-  Basilica»  Charoh. 

âmoné  the  Sreeks  and  Romans  in  antiqaity  the  basilica  iras  a 
hall  loQéer  than  vfide,  frequently  fith  aide  aiales  and  iSalle- 
ries  above  theai,  teriuinated  by  an  apse  at  the  end  opposite  t 
the  entranoe.  There  was  justice  rendered,  that  related  to  oom- 
naeroial  affairs  as  in  oar  «odern  exohanges.  Among  the  édifices 
surroundiné  the  forum,  the  basilica  occupied  one  of  the  fore- 
ffloat  places*  Vitruvius  described  it,  indioating  its  use  and 
dimensions. 

Antique  basilicas  sometimes  possessed  double  side  aisles; 
such  iras  the  gmilian  basilica,  whoss  plan  is  traced  on  tde 
marble  fragmeats  of  the  great  plan  of  Rome  made  under  3ept- 
imus  Severus.  When  the  Ghristians  could  perform  their  worship 
publicly,  they  utilized  the  antique  basilica  as  better  suited 
to  the  éatherings  of  the  faithful,  than  any  other  édifice  of 
paganism*  the  first  churches  they  erected  adopted  this  form. 
Properly  speaking,  there  is  no  basilica  in  S'rance  after  the 
10  th  century.  (Arts.  Architecture,  Architecture  Religieuse). 

This  name  was  applied  to  aome  primitive  chnrches  of  Rome, 
guch  as  3.  Peter,   S.  iaria  |<aggiore,  3.  John  iateran,  ;Thich 
are  three  great  Ghristian  baailicas  of  the  first  order.  ^.  L 
torenzo,  3.  Agnes,  3.  Paul-w-t-W  and  several  other  churches 
of  the  antique  city  also  retain  the  name  of  basilica.  Tn  Fran- 
ce some  of  our  churches  obtained  fhom  the  Pope  the  privileée 
of  beio^, deslgnated  as  basilicas,  bat  from  the  architectural 
point  of  view,  that  name  cannot  be  éiven  to  them,  The  plan  a 
and  gênerai  arrangement  of  the  antique  basilica  raient  suit 
Christian  churches!  bat  thèse  monuments  should  only  be  reéar- 
ded  as  the  appropriation  of  an  antique  édifice  for  a  modem 
neei,  not  as  the  réalisation  of  a  determined  pros?ramm©,*  this 
is  30  true,*  that  the  constructors  of  the  miidle  ag?es,  from  t, 
the  fEorcent  the/  abandoned  the  de^enerate  traditions  of  antio- 
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arotiiteots  affeoted  to  profile  tlie  bases  of  tbe  saie  pier  at 
differeat  levais,  as  if  to  better  separate  eaoh  little  ool^ia 
or  meiber  of  thèse  piers,  and  to  aTOid  costinaity  of  horizon- 
tal lines.  Hère  (44)  is  an  example  of  tbe  base  of  a  pier  of 
the  15  th  oentary  taken  from  the  nave  of  the  oathedral  of  |e- 
aax.  Thèse  exanples  are  ver/  oomaon,  and  we   do  net  think  it 
necessary  to  miiltiply  theis;  besides  it  is  tvith  the  bases  of 
tha  15  th  oentary  as  with  ail  détails  and  arohitectural  eoti- 
retias  of  that  epooh,  tbe  ooaplioation  of  forme  attains  monot- 
ony.  More  orlgiaality,  «ore  artj  ail  is  redaoed  to  the  forœu- 
las  of  the  stoneoutter.  At  the  and  of  the  15  th  oentary,  the 
piera,  instead  of  bein^  ooaposed  of  j|roaps  of  oyliadrioal  cd- 
simns,  ratarn  to  the  monooylindrioal  form  or  to  groups  of  car- 
Tilinear  prisms.  In  the  first  oasa  a  single  base  with  a  poly- 
gonal plinth  bears  the  ^«i^t  oylinder  (45),  in  tbe  second  one 
reoovers  the  prinoi^M  base,  that  of  the  body  of  the  pier,  i 
Into  jfhioh  penetrate  the  little  partial  bases  and  projections 
of  the  prisiBS  groaped  aroand  this  pier.  One  reçoives  with  dif- 
ficalty  an  iiea  of  the  confusion  resulting  from  that  design, 
but  the  stoneoutters  of  that  tiœe  made  a  play  of  thèse  pénét- 
rations of  bodies.  (Art.  Trait). 

5?e  give  hère  (46)  the  basa  of  a  pier  takan  from  tha  portico 
of  mansion  de  la  Tremoille  at.  Ç^aris;  this  axampla  confirme  wh 
^hat  »a  stata»  ^'   8iè  iées  £n  léotion  the  principal  profila  D 
of  the  base  of  the  pier,  expressed  in  D'  in  the  plan  ?.  The 
projecting  bases  of  the  prisas  attachai  to  this  pier  penetrate 
into  the  naouliiné  P  so  that  the  projecting  angles  A  ?  ?  G  C  R 
of  the  plinths  fall  on  tbe  circumference  of  the  curve  of  the 
loï?er  base«  The  engaôed  coluœn  B  bas  a  spécial  function  and 
bears  tbe  springinés  of  the  transverse  aroh  and  of  tiro  diagon- 
al arches,  possesses  its  distinct  base.  The  small  surfaces  T 
remaininé  betîfeen  the  mouldiné  D'  «f  the  base  and  the  depths 
of  the  reoesses  are  ont  incllfied,  as  indicated  by  the  section 
T*.  Thus  men  came  in  the  Î5  th  century  to  ^ive  each  member  of 
the  pier  its  independent  base,  while  leaviné  beneath  the  body 
of  tbe  pier  a  principal  base  designed  to  receive  the  pénétrat- 
ions of  the  seoondary  bases.  (Arts.  Pilier,  Pénétration). 

'^hen  at  tbe  be^inninf^  of  tëe  \^    th  century  men  retarned  to 
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BOulding.  Let  A  (41)  be  tbe  profile  of  a  base  of  the   end  of 
the  13  th  centuryj  the  sootia  D  is  atill  iriiible;  it  is  no  m 
oore  than  a  oapTed  Une,   the  aacieat  aoalâiog  of  the  pedestal 
g  belongs  to  the  plinth  and  détaches  it»  as  if  there  irera  a 
joint  at  ?,   bat  Kkleh  does  not  ezist.  The  base  is  airain  nodi- 
fiedj  the  s#oti«n  B  entirely  disappeaps»  the  profile  S  is  re- 
daoed  and  its  opper  lember  is  detaohed.  Then  finally  aboat 
1230,  the  tiro  torases  C  anite  and  the  profile  g  vanishes  in 
the  plinth.  The  little  supports  ander  the  projeotions  of  the 
loifsp  toras  are  pstained  when  the  plinth  with  square  plan  pep- 
mits,  ?rhioh  i«  pape,  The  plinth  beoaœe  polygonal  to  bettep  c 
oipoaœsopibe  the  toposes.  No  longep  andepstanding  the  apt  pe- 
asoQS,  that  ioduoed  ths  apohiteots  of  the  middle  of  the  I3  th 
oentupy  to  ase  the  same  height  and  the  same  base  naoalding  and- 
ep  ail  colassns,  irhatevep  theip  diaoeteps,  and  tending  to  sab- 
jeot  ail  apohiteotapal  détails  to  an  impepions  logio,  the  con- 
stpuotops  of  the  14  th  centapy  petupned  to  bases  of  nneqaal 
heights  by  reason  of  the  diametep  of  the  oolumns  anited  in  0 
one  piep.  One  can  see  an  example  in  tbe  oatheiral  of  Papis, 
y?ho3e  apsidal  ohapels  were  oonstpuctei  fpom  1325  to  1330-  the 
pieps  at  the  heads  of  thèse  ohapels  ape  set  on  bases  cat  thas. 
(42).  Yet  hère  tbe  eneqaalities  in  the  heiéhts  of  the  bases 
are  little  appapent,  and  the  topuses  ape  moulded  at  the  same 
levai,  The  eye  is  bpouôht  to  a  single  horizontal  line  fpom  w 
ifhioh  the  piers  pise.  oopiné  the  entipe  dupation  of  the  14  th 
oentupy,  this  œethod  is  ppesepved  withoat  sensible  vapiations. 
Only  at  the  end  of  that  oentupy  and  the  beginninS  of  the  15  th, 
the  apohiteots  thoaght  of  emphasizing  the  bases,  not  kseping 
eithep  topuaes  op  plinths  at  the  same  level.  But  let  us  fipst 
say,  that  the  two  toPuses  of  the  bass^jaltep  the  otsission  of 
the  sootia,  wepe  so  stpongly  united,  that  men  ended  by  fopget- 
ting  the  opiâin  of  that  mouldiné;  fpou  tbe  two  mouldin^s  was 
forraed  only  a  single  one  dupiné  the  IS  th  oentupy;  and  as  that 
moulding  was  out  in  the  same  stone  as  the  plinth,  it  sfas  no  1 
longep  sepapated  fpom  that  by  a  stpong  eut  at  a  piéht  auéle, 
a  eut  that  for  thinkeps  of  that  epooh  only  indicated  a  bed, 
that  had  never  existed,  ?pohi  the  profile  A  they  came  to  the 
profile  B,  and  the  member  G  that  peplaced  the  anoient  torus, 
instead  of  beloé  on  a  oipcular  plan,  took  the  polygonal  form 
of  the  f}id  plinth  D,  the  column  remaininf^  oylindrical.  The 
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of  the  pointed  perioîî,  to  avoidi  projections  of  importance  to 
disagree  »ith  the  vertical  systea  of  the  straotures.  Tn  advan- 
cing  pointed  architectare  oaltiplies  its  vertical  lines  and 
effaces  it£  horizontal  membere;  the  latter  are  rediiced  more 
and  more  to  disappear  entirely  in  the  il;  th  oentary.  Saoh  is 
the  force  of  a  logical  idea  oarried  to  an  extrême  in  the  arts» 
that  it  ends  by  smothering  its  otn  origin* 

Duriaé  the  first  years  of  the  14  th  oentary,  the  piers  still 
posses  the  bases  irith  aniform  heights  and  moaliings.  Not  only 
oolamns  forming  groaps  are  sabdivided  (Art»  Pilier),  bat  they 
commence  to  bear  projeoting  angles  intended  to  maltiply  verti- 
cal lines.  The  profiles  of  the  ba»es  follows  the  contour  giv- 
ea  by  the  pians  of  thèse  pierai  and  in  this  case  the  plinth 
retains  its  square  plan,  ifhose  projeoting  angle  is  covered  ty 
the  projection  formed  by  the  loffer  torus  of  the  base.  In  the 
choir  of  ehuroh  S.  Nazaire  of  carcassonne  (39),  the  engaged  p 
piers  présent  in  horizontal  section  A  combinations  of  little 
columns  mostly  having  projectiag  edges;  the  profile  of  the  b 
base  follojrs  thèse  edges,  and  the  projections  of  the  loirer 
toruses  are  also  accompanied  by  little  supports.  The  horizon- 
tal surfaces  are  again  accompanied  by  little  supports.  Horiz- 
ontal surfaces  are  carefully  avoided  hère,  for  the  square  pl- 
inths  of  the  bases  penetrate  a  oontinuous  mouldiné  dépendent 
on  the  base  circumscribing  the  plan  of  thèse  plinths.  Yet  a 
curious  faot  must  be  mentioned  hère,  the  choir  of  church  3. 
î^azairs  of  Éarcassonne  still  retains  the  âreat  lylindrioal 
colamns,  and  exceptionally  the  architect  of  that  édifice  not 
having  accepted  the  polygonal  plinth  under  the  toruses  of  the 
bases,  he  sfas  led  then  to  form  cla?TS  to  cover  the  projeoting 
angles  of  ths  plinths,  that  the  toruses  of  the  bases  of  the 
great  coluœns  oould  not  conceal.  (40).  Thèse  exaoïples  indica- 
te  perfectly  the  transition  frotn  the  base  of  the  13  th  to  the 
base  of  the  14  th  century,  for  the  plinth  ifith  square  plan 
and  the  cla*  are  not  found  again  after  this  last  epooh.  At  ?. 
Nazaire  of  carcassonne,  ife  aéain  see  beneath  the  plinth  the 
mouldin??  9  (40),  that  repreaents  a  oourse  under  that  plinth, 
althouéh  In  fact  that  mouldlné  R  is  eut  in  the  same  course  as 
the  base.  That  was  a  nonsense  not  often  repeated.  Tndeed  sooo 
the  naouldiné  P  of  the  torus  ani  the  plinth  were  only  one;  the 
tifo  torma  moaldia^a  of  the  base  like^fise  only  forraei  a  sinéle 
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Renias),  what  leaâs  as  to  adsire  so  oiaoh  oar  Freach  arohitects 
of  the  13  th  ceatary  is  tbat  tbey  hare  folloved  this  path,  as 
the  ^reeks  passed  over  it  in  tbeir  teaples;  bat  anfortanately 
this  fay  Is  ne^iter  long  in  the  bistory  of  the  arts.  Taste,  gen* 
las  aod  instlaot  oaoaot  be  formalated,  and  the  hoar  of  pédants, 
of  reasoners,  soon  saooeeds  the  inspiration  possessed  by  soi- 
ence,  bat  holds  this  prisoner  and  sab^eoted. 

Before  passing  farther  and  shoiving  iihat  beoones  of  this  so 
important  meisber  of  pointed  architeotare»  the  base,  ne  shoald 
not  omit  an  observation  in  détail  >rith  its  importance.  If  the 
bases  of  tiie  piers  of  the  groond  story  exeouted  from  1230  to 
1260  présent  bat  llttle  variety  in  the  composition  of  their 
profiles  and  pàase;  if  arohitects  daring  that  period  attaoh 
great  importance  to  thèse  lower  bases,  the  point  of  departare, 
the  modale  of  their  édifices;  it  seems  that  they  freqaently 
left  the  execation  of  the  bases  of  the  seoondary  colamns  of 
the  apper  ranges  to  the  stonecatters.  The  yforkmen  from  diff- 
érent jrorkshops,  collected  in  éreat  nambers  nhen  it  was  nec- 
essary  to  constraot  a  vast  édifice  (and  in  that  epoch  œen  boi- 
It  with  a  rapidity  alaost  prodigioasSArt.  Construction)),  al 
losfed  themselves  to  modify  certain  profiles  of  détails  acoor- 
ding  to  their  tastes.  Tt  is  not  rare  (and  that  may  be  observ- 
ed  particalarly  in  great  monaments)  to  find  in  édifices  dat- 
ing  from  1240  to  1270,  bases  of  little  columns,  mallions  of 
vfindoas,  apper  galleries,  presenting  rosfs  of  diamond  points 
in  the  scotia,  bases  with  scatia,  srith  apper  toras  of  circu- 
lar  section,  irith  simple  sqaare  plinth  or  one  with  angles  eut 
off  and  ifith  supports  ander  the  projection  of  the  lower  torus. 
There  is  still  in  that  epoch  a  certain  liberty,  but  it  takes 
refuge  in  the  parts  of  édifices  oat  of  view,  and  is  produoed 
withoat  the  participation  of  the  architeot. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  14  th  century  the  base  became  poorer, 
its  mouldings  lost  in  height  and  projection.  Already  in  churoh 
S.  Urbain  of  Troyes,  whioh  opens  the  14  th  century,  the  bases 
of  piers  and  of  little  columns  soarcely  oouot.  the  two  torus- 
es  are  oonnected  and  the  scotia  has  disappeared  (3S);  the  mo- 
uldinga  of  the  plinth  are  littlel  everywhere  in  the  éround  3 
story  as  in  the  upper  galleries,  the  profile  is  the  same.  One 
3383  that  then  the  arohitects  sou^ht  to  disâuise  this  arcbit- 
eotaral  nDem^er.  so  important  ia  the  édifices  of  the  firvSt  time 
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Woeo  as  iQ  the  great  ohurohes  the  édifices  are  compoaed  of 
roifs  of  isolated  piers  and  of  piers  attaolied  to  the  latéral 
valls,  the  bases  are  at  différent  levels,  tbose  of  the  great 
Ijiolâted  piers  being  higher  than  those  of  the  piers  of  the 
sida  aialea!  that  is  very  well  reasoaed,  for  a  single  heiôht 
for  the  bases  of  short  and  of  tall  piers  would  be  shookin^; 
this  level  would  hâve  been  too  high  for  the  piers  of  the  si- 
de  aiales  or  too  lotf  for  the  isolated  piers,  ifhioh  asoead  to 
the  great  vaalt.  Then  for  the  great  piers,  the  base  generally 
oonsists  of  tûree  œsffibers: —  1,  of  a  louer  plinth  oiroansori- 
bing  the  polygonaj  2,  of  a  seooad  plinth  with  Œouldingsj  3, 
of  the  proper  base  with  its  plinth,'  while  for  the  piers  of 
the  side  aisles  the  base  only  coosists  of  two  members;  1,  of  a 
plinth  of  the  height  of  the  stajpj  2,   of  the  base  ifith  its  pl- 
inth. ïf  the  side  aisle  be  double,  the  second  von   of  isolated 
piers  is  borne  on  bases  with  heights  the  saie  as  those  of  the 
engaged  piers,  since  the  second  row  of  piers  has  only  the  he- 
ight of  those  attached  to  the  latéral  «rails.  Hoivever  large  t 
the  édifice,  the  basas  with  the  greatest  heiéht  never  exceed 
and  rarely  equal  the  height  of  the  eye,  in  the  monaments  oon- 
structed  by  Prenoh  artiats . tn  the  13  th  century,  i.e.,  5.3  ft. 
The  hetgJit  of  the  base  is  then  the  trae  modula  of  piinted  ar- 
ohiteotare;  it  is  the  point  of  oomparison  of  the  soale;  it  is 
like  a  horizontal  line  traced  at  the  foot  of  the  édifice,  that 
everywhere  rscalls  the  human  stature.  Tf  the  floor  rises  by 
sonae  steps,  as  in  the  choirs  of  churches,  the  level  of  the  base 
rises  as  muoh,  forming  a  second  level  line  indicating  a  diff- 
érent floor.  Thèse  raies  are  very  far  frora  those,  that  one  m 
ïïO>ild  base  on  the  Roman  orders,  and  »hich  are  rarely  confirm- 
ed  by  facts;  bat  let  us  not  forget,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
study  antique  and  pointed  architecture  from  tîio  différent  po- 
ints of  vie*. 

By  thus  assigniug  to  ail  piers  aad  the  members  of  thèse  pi- 
ers a  sinéle  profile  of  the  bases,  withcut  takiné  aocount  of 
the  diamebers  of  the  columns,  arohitaots  obeyei  their  artist- 
ic  instinct  rather  than  a  reasoning  of  learned  men;  they  had 
deviated  froœ  the  loéioal  track,  We  cannot  say  too  frsqaently 
(beoause  in  the  arts  and  sspecialy  in  tbe  art  of  architecture, 
between  pare  science  and  imagination  a  way  is  open  to  men  ::>f 
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are  their  profiles,  irbile  retainiog  the  same  noulcHags  as  neiB» 
bars. 

àe»\ro^eà  \>^  o  pV\»e  ©t  c\^cv\r^  or  ^e«c\\e«  oot\oeo\\t^t  ^^«Vr  X>o- 
«©»,  oppeoT  o  >i\kuôbTeà  t\me«  more  YxeauWt^^  >»Yveti  \\i\s  t^"'*^^'^- 
\xre  Vs  Te«oi&eà, 

frcîiii  the  flrst  atteœpts  of  the  architeotare  of  the  12  th  o 
century  in  the  provinces  of  Pranoe,  antil  about  12S5  irhaa  pi- 
ers  ifere  oonposed  of  Croups  of  colaios  of  anegaal  diameter, 
the  janotion  of  the  bases  jJives  différent  profiles  beoaase  of 
the  diameters  of  the  oolasDs;  at  least  this  Is  oommoa;  l*e«, 
the  ^reat  coluxn  bas  its  base  and  the  small  colamn  also,  the 
profiles  being  siailar  bat  uneqaal,  This  faot  is  very  reœark- 
able  at  the  oathedral  of  Laon,   sfhere  some  piers  of  the  nave 
are  oomposed  of  great  oylindrical  ooluians,  flaaked  by  detached 
oolaiBns  of  small  diameter.  (37)»  A  gives  the  profile  of  the 
éreat  central  ooluiBn  and  B  is  that  of  the  little  shafts,  ail 
resting  on  a  plinth  of  the  sjne  heiHht.  Bat  already  from  1230 
to  1240,  sfe  see  the  piers  ooaposed  of  colamns  of  unequal  dian- 
eter-  ifitb  the  same  profile  of  the  base  of  tbe  colanans  indepsr- 
dently  of  their  dimensions.  Tt  is  certain,  that  ivflatever  tbe 
composition  of  the  pier,  the  arcbitects  wisned  it  to  bave  its 
base  and  not  its  bases;  tbera  ^as  a  Question  of  unity.  At  ?. 
Chapelle  of  Paris  (?i$.    34),  tne  three  colûfnns  of  the  en^a^ed 
piers  âcd  tne  little  coltimBs  of  tae  ircade  bave  the  same  pro- 
files of  the  base,  »hich  continues  joet-reen  thèse  little  cola- 
mns aloné  the  foot  of  the  hanginés;  exceptiné  tbat  the  profile 
applied  to  the  shafts  of  the  arcade  and  extei.diné  aloné  the 
iiall  is  flatter  than  tnat  of  tbe  éreat  oolanins.  Tùe  arcbitec- 
ts of  the  13  th  century,  artists  of  taste  at  least  as  Boach  as 
scrupuloas  loéicians,  had  felt  it  necessary  in  tbeir  édifices 
oofflposad  of  so  many  différent  members,  successively  produced 
by  the  principle  to  which  they  ^ere  sub.lected,  to  conneofc  th- 
èse aiembers  by  éreat  horizontal  lines,  the  more  accented  bec- 
ause  ffîore  rare.  The  base  plaoed  nearly  at  the  level  of  the  e 
eye  more  than  the  !?T0iind  itself,  sras  the  actaal  startin^  poi- 
nt of  their  arranéementj  they  souïJht  so  iBuch  to  avoid  projec- 
tions in  that  line  and  changes  of  levai,  that  they  frequently 
conneotei  bases  of  piers  en^a^e^  to  if  ails  by  a  course  continu - 
inf?  the  profila  of  thèse  bases,  as  may  be  seen  in  ^.  Chapelle 

3f  Paris. 
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thèse  détails  are  sabjeot  to  raies  diotateà  by  good  sensé  aod 
taste;  besides  for  ezaiple  in  Noriandy,  irfaere  tbe  last  Boiao* 
esqae  period  «ras  so  brllliant  and  beaatifal,  it  Is  seen  tbat 
tbe  pointed  sobool  is  hesitating  aad  andeoided*  it  liDgles  i 
its  Ponanesqse  profiles  iritb  tbe  aev  systei  of  arcbiteeturej 
its  Boaldings  are  often  traeed  bj   obanee,  or  effeots  are  soa- 
itMtp   in  vbioh  ezaggeration  plays  a  greater  part  tban  taste» 
Tbe  profile  of  tbe  base  givea  bere  (Plg.  35)  is  «ar^ewaple  of 
tbis'  it  is  a  Roaanesgne  profile,  tbe  sootia  is  anskllfolly 
filled  by  beads.tbat  again  ireaken  tbe  profile,  already  too  f 
flat  for  a  pier  of  tbis  diaseter»  Not  tbas  prooeeded  tbe  aas- 
ters,  arobiteots  like  Robert  of  Lazarches,  Pierre  of  Corbie, 
Pierre  of  Montereau,  and  so  maoy  otbers  froo  tbe  sobools  of 
île-de-Praace,  Cbampagne,  Êicardy  and  Barinndy»  tbey  gave  no- 
tbing  at  hazard,  and  tbey  took  into  aooonnt  effeots,  tbat  tbey 
irisbed  to  prodaoe  in  their  gênerai  oomposition  as  in  tbe  tra- 
oes  of  tbe  jiMallest  profiles,  like  skilfal  practioians  as  tbey 
«ère* 

One  sbould  not  be  sarprised,  tbat  we  enter  on  considérations 
30  extended  relating  to  bases.  Tbe  bases,  tbeir  composition 
and  profiles  in  édifices  bave  an  importance  at  least  egaal  to 
tbat  of  tbe  oapitals,  tbey  give  tbe  scale  of  tbe  arohiteotare. 
fbose  placed  on  tbe  gronnd  being  near  tbe  eye  bécane  tbe  point 
of  conparison,  tbe  modale  wbiob  serves  to  establisb  proporti- 
ons betiteen  tbe  mouldings,  tbe  groap  of  oolaœns  and  tbe  ribs 

of  tbe  vaults.  Too  délicate  or  too  beavy*  tbey  nill  caase  tbe 
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apper  meabers  to  appear  heavy  or  lean.   Tbas  tbe  bases  are 

treated  by  tbe  great  masters  of  works  in  tbe  13  tb  century  w 
?fith  a  care  and  a  very  spécial  love.  îf  tbey  are  placed  very 
near  tbe  ground  and  are  vieired  from  above  dowoward,  tbeir  pro- 
files are  flattened,  thelr  least  détails  lend  themselves  to  t 
tbat  position. (36  A).  Tf  on  tbe  oontrary,  tbey  sapport  ooIqœds 
above  like  tbose  of  biéb  Windows  or  triforiums,  and  if  conse- 
quently  one  can  see  tbem  only  from  below  apward,  tbeir  mould- 
Ings,  torases,  aootias  and  fillets  will  be  biôher  (36  B),  so 
tbat  by  perspective  effect  tbe  profiles  of  tbese  lower  and 
bigher  bases  will  appear  tbe  sane.  Tbis  stady  of  tbe  effect 
of  tbe  profiles  of  bases  is  very  évident  in  tbe  nave  of  tûe 
catbedral  of  Amiens,  bailt  froin  1225  to  1235  in  one  inspirat- 
ion. There  tbe  nearer  tbe  bases  are  to  the  vaalt,  tbe  hi(?her 
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adopted  everyviiare»  exoept  for  some  little  coIbbqs  of  ffloIliODS, 
ootagooal  plintbs  aad  blocks.  At  the  oatliedral  of  âiîobb  in 
the  lover  parts  of  %h&   choir,  at  3.  Shapelle  of  Paris,  in  the 
nave  of  tbe  oluoroh  of  S*  o^ois,  in  tbe  choir  of  the  oathedral 
of  Troyes,  etc.,  ail  bases  of  engaged  or  isolated  colains  are 
30  oat  (34).  7et  soÉe  provinces  took  another  method  in  the  s 
saie  epocb.  Normandy,  liaine  and  irittany  plaoed  theft^ases  of 
their  piers,  oolamns  or^  little  oolaiBS,  isolated  or  esgaged, 
oa  oiroalar  plinths  and  blocks  conoeatric  with  the  toras.  Sach 
are  the  bases  of  the  plers  of  the  nave  of  the  oathedral  of  S 
3eez  (35),  the  bases  of  the  oolainns  of  the  part  of  the  oharoh 
of  Sa  datiné  froni  aboat  1240,  of  the  ohoir  of  the  oathedral  of 
l^ans  of  the  saine  epoch,  etc.  ;  for  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  in 
the  first  years  of  the  13  th  oentary  thèse  détails  of  Norman 
architectare  differ  very  little  from  those  of  tbe  arohiteotore 
of  Ile-de~9rance,  and  that  in  the  œonent  ffhes  in  the  diocèses 
of  Paris,  Pheiiss,  Amiens,  Aaxerre,  Tours,  Boarges,  Troyes  aid 
Sens,  the  loifer  plan  of  the  base  passed  froi  the  square  to  t 
the  octagon,  the  oiroalar  base  iras  adopted  in  Soraandy  and  M 
Maine.  This  latter  form  is  soft  and  poor,  for  froiD  produciné 
the  still  stable  effeot  of  the  base  on  an  octagonal  plinth» 
Also  the  Soglish  arohitects  adhered  to  tbe  oircular  base  at 
the  saœe  epoob.  The  enflaence  of  the  Prench  style  makes  itself 
felt  in  Normandy  at  the  end  of  the  reigh  of  Philip  Augast,  1 
later  the  Anglo-Norœan  style  seems  to  prevail  in  that  provin- 
oe,ià   détails  if  not  in  the  entirety  of  the  construction. 

Ko\e  1.  p.  148.  Ba»e  t^o*  ^^^    c\vurc>  ot  Xotre  Dôme  ©t  Semur, 
troxn  ICotre  Bot^e  ot  is^Jo^,  etc.  A\ao  aee  1,^3")  \\ve  àro\6\.ii4  ot 
o  \>Qse  t^o*  ^^*  co\\\e4To\  ot  ^.^otn,  \>e|\.xin\,xv|  ot  t\\e  \S  \,\v  cetv- 

Yet  the  profile  of  the  base  suffered  modifications  froro  1220 
to  1240.  The  lower  toras  A  (Pig.  34)  vas  flattened;  the  scoUa 
8  iras  hollowed  and  sonetimes  extended  to  the  Une  of  the  col- 
amn,  the  apper  torus  B,  instead  of  being  drawn  with  compassés, 
was  flattened  to  aake  its  profile  lighter  and  more  refined. 
The  parpose  of  thèse  changes  is  very  apparent.'  the  arohitects 
desired  to  give  «ore  iœportanoe  to  the  louer  torus  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  the  other  menbers  of  the  base,  so  as  to  stop  the  col- 
aœn  by  a  broad  moulding,  visible  as  auch  as  possible.  But  this 
is  only  in  the  «other  provinces  of  pointed  architecture,  that 
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that  tha  abaoasos  of  the  ospltals  nere  freqaently  set  in  tbat 
epoob  acoording  to  the  direotiOD  of  tbe  arohes  of  the  ▼aalts, 
the  front  6  of  the   abaous  balog  peppeadioalar  to  the  diagonal 
A;  heaoe  the  bases  asattaecl  In  plan  a  position  similar  to  that 
of  the  oapitals;  the  saoond,  that  the  bases  so  plaoed  presen- 
teâ  oblique  alias  not  interferlag  irith  passage.  Already  fpom 
1230,  the  direction  and  noabep  of  tha  arches  of  the  vaolts  n 
not  only  deterisinel  the  nuaiber  and  size  of  the  colanns,  bat 
the  position  of  the  bases.  (Art»  Ôonstraotion).  Oaitting  the 
corner-leaves  on  the  bases  of  isolated  piers,  they  ooald  not 
be  left  oa  the  bases  of  engaged  oolamne  aad  little  oolaians  of 
gallepies,  lindoîfs  etc.  The  arohiteots  of  the  13  th  oentary 
adhered  to  strongly  to  anity  of  style  to  commit  a  like  faalt; 
bat  fe  must  not  forget  theip  aversion  to  ail  ancovered  horiz- 
ontal surfaces  sapportin^  nothin^.  The  corner-leaves  being  r 
removed,  the  angle  of  the  square  plinth  again  bsoaie  apparent, 
plain,  contrary  to  tbe  prinoiple  of  offsets  and  transitions. 
To  avoid  that  danger,  the  architects  commenoed  to  laake  the  1 
lower  torus  projact  oonsiderably  beyond  the  plinth  (31); 
but  the  angles  â,  in  spite  of  the  bevel  C,  still  left  a  hori- 
zontal sarfaoe  visible,  and  the  projecting  torus  6  (altnoagh 
the  bevel  C  was  not  continued  beneath  the  projection  at  D)  w 
was  *feak  and  easily  brokenj  If^the  base  were  viewed  from  be- 
neath, it  alloired  a  horizontal  sarfaoe  to  be  seen.  They  soar- 
oely  hesitated  to  avoid  thèse  t»o  inconvenienoes  by  recessiné 
the  corners  and  arranging  a  little  support  under  the  project- 
ion of  the  torus.  flg.  32  A  indicates  in  plan  the  angle  of  t 
the  plinth  disguished  by  a  recess,  and  9  is  *h9  support  left 
beneath  the  projection  of  the  lower  torus.  Pig.  33  gives  the 
base  of  an  enéaéed  pier  from  the  oloister  of  the  cathsdral  of 
Verdun  eut  on  this  principle.  Tt  is  évident  that  the  project- 
ing anéles,  against  which  it  would  be  dangerous  to  strike  the 
feet  in  a  éallery  iotended  for  walking  and  passage,  hâve  been 
avoided  by  the  oblique  sidss  of  the  loîfer  courses  P.  Ail  thèse 
expérimenta  succeed  each  other  îrith  incredible  rapidity'  in 
the  aame  structure  built  in  ten  years,  advance  and  improveme- 
nts  appear  at  each  stage,  ^rom  1235  to  1245»  the  architects 
took  the  part  of  avoiding  complications  in  cutting  the  plinths 
and  blocks  of  the  bases  of  secondary  columns,  as  they  had  al- 
ready done  for  the  î5reat  columns  of  tbe  naves,  l.e.,  they  ad- 
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of  th3  grouQâ  storjF;  thèse  oat*»off  angles  are  aot  foand  on  t 
the  bases  of  the   engaged  oolaans  of  small  dianeter.  The  inten- 
tioQ  to  aot  obstraot  passage  is  hère  erideot.  ^  Âposad  tbe  o 
ohoir  of  the  oathedral  of  Chartres  (begiaaing  of  the  13  th  o 
oeatary),  the  great  oolaans  that  fora  the  enolosare  of  the  s 
second  aisle  test  on  bases  tith  oabloal  blooks  aod  a  regalar 
ootagonal  plinth.  (27)»  ?^at  the  position  of  thèse  oolaans  ao- 
oompanying  a  step  jastifies  the  prasenoe  of  the  paneled  sciaare 
blook.  Tndeed  thèse  steps  présent  passage  in  ail  direotioas  a 
aad  it  voald  be  nseless  to  ont  off  the  angles  of  the  sqaare 
blook.  There  the  oorner-leaf  desaends  froai  a  ooorse;  it  préc- 
èdes the  base  iihose  plinth  in  the  reacb  of  the  hand  is  frank- 
ly   ootagonal.  Âlready  even  the  louer  toras  of  this  base,  to 
proteot  by  its  oarvatare  the  edges  of  the  polygon,  to  avoid 
the  projection  of  the  obtase  angles,  extends  beyond  the  faoes 
of  the  polygon,  as  iadioated  at  A  on  a  profile  taken  perpend- 
icular  to  the  middle  of  one  of  thèse.  In  saoh  a  fine  ooiirse 
of  reaaoning  the  arohiteots  of  the  13  th  ceatary  no  longer 
stopped.  At  the  oathedral  of  Rheims  (23)  ire  see  retained  the 
square  plinth  nith  its  lorner-leaves,  bat  passers  are  kept 
froffl  the  edges  by  the  first  ooarse  B  of  the  plinth,  eut  on  an 
ootagonal  plan,  the  lower  toras  C  projeots  beyond  the  faces  D. 

¥o\e  1.  p.  146.  "îivese  >Qo»e»  ©t  ^^*  oot\\eàro\  ot  ÇovVs  mu»\ 
\\Qv>e  \)een  eut  otid  «e\  \x\  p\oca  betxseen  X\\^   \^eoiT8  \\75  ooà  1190. 

At  the  same  epooh  «ras  bailt  the  nava  of  the  catheiral  of  Am- 
iens and  an  innaaiarable  namber  of  édifices  «ith  the  bases  of 
the  great  piers  noalded  above  ootagonal  plinthe  aad  blooks. 
The  oorner-leaf  then  disappeared.  Herp  is  an  example  of  this 
kind  of  base  «rith  ootagonal  plinth  taken  from  the  cylindrioal 
oolamns  of  the  side  aisles  of  the  choir  of  Notre  Dame  of  3em- 
ar  ini^xois.  (29).  While  every/rhere  from  1230  to  1240  the  a 
angles  of  the  plinths  and  blooks  of  the  great  piers  «era  oat 
off,  to  alloif  easier  passage  around  thèse  isolated  piers,  th- 
ere »ere  still  retained  bases  ifith  square  plinths  and  blooks 
for  colaains  angaged  at  the  walls,  fOr  the  little  oolowns  of 
the  jTindoîfS,  arcades,  and  ail  those  reaoved  from  the  circula- 
tion: eïoepting  for  engaged  colanns  fhen  triple  (fhiob  often 
occarred  for  aapportlng  the  traasverse  and  the  two  diagonal 
pointed  arches  of  the  vaults),  the  bases  .fare  aet  as  indicat- 
ed  iii  Pi^.  30.  fhere  were  t»o  reasons  for  this;  the  flrst,  t 
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their  edifioes  «ère  beillt.  ^   Tbesa  reasons  aod  those  no  less 
iiperativdly  dedaoed  fron  tbe  nev  System  of  ooBStraotioo  adop- 
tad  ftom   tha  baginaing  of  tbe  13  th  oeatory,  aaooessively  in- 
daoed  arobiteots  to  «odify  the  basas. 

\9>   peTtec\.  In  \>v\«  monument  a\\  \>pi«  ^D«seB  a«à  mo\k\di\n|d  i«V.t\\- 

Tvàa  Q  \>er\^  porWo^Xor  o^varm  \q    t^e  àetalkXa  ot  t.\\e  oro\iVtecture« 

Xote  !♦  p,  lAA.  Bo>»  tveci(Uex>.\\.\i  ào  »e  not  see  In  our  mo^ern 
ooi"Rer«  o\.  \\ve  ^ve\4\v\  ot  ^^a  e>Ae?  tVoae  eâi|ea  ot  p'vX.ostera  or 

Ta  îla-de-SraBoe  it  ia  aeoessary  to  stady  ttjese  traasfopaa- 
tioas  foUowed  parsiataatly.  The  apohiteots  of  that  ppoviaoe 
did  flot  delay  in  reooj^aizin^  that  the  square  plan  of  the  pli- 
nth  «as  objeotioaable  beneath  the  loifer  toras,  althouéh  its 
aagles  tare  roanded  and  rendered  less  dan^arous  by  the  ppese- 
noe  of  oorner  leaves.  If  they  retained  the  square  plinths  for 
the  bases  of  oolamns  oat  of  reaoh,  they  out  off  the  angles  o 
for  the  ^peat  oolanans  of  the  époand  story.  Pop  example,  the 
oylindpioal  oolaaas  apound  the  choir  of  the  cathedpal  of  Par- 
is (and  of  12  th  cantupy);  those  of  the  aave  of  the  oathedpal 
of  Meaux,  apound  tha  ohoip  of  the  ohupoh  S,  Quipaoe  of  Ppovins, 
«hose  bases  are  elavated  oa^i^pllnths  and  blooks  of  octaj^onal 
^Ifti  ïfith  foup  lapge  and  four  small  sides.  Yet  as  if  to  peta- 
in  its  chapaotep  of  stpaai^th  in  the  |)ase,  a  considérable  ppo- 
jeotion  beneath  the  ahaft  of  the  oolumn,  the  oonstpuctive  a^- 
ain  peooiled  fpom  the  octagon  ;fith  eqaal  sides,  they  petained 
the  oopner-leaf,  but  ^ave  it  less  importance  since  it  oovers 
a  smallep  sapfaoe-  fig.  26   bis  indioates  the  plan  and  the  oofc 
off  angle  îfith  its  oopnep-laaf  for  one  of  the  bases  apoand  t 
the  ohoip  in  the  oathedral  of  Papis,  eut  on  this  ppinoiple,  B 
But  it  is  to  be  noted.jrell,  that  thèse  bases  ;fith  irrsf^alar 
octaéonal  bases  are  only  set  under  the  ^reat  isolateâ  ooluinns 
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profile  Biaoh  nore  appropriate  for  that  plaoe,  baoaase  ioatead 
of  foraioga  a  oiittiog  angle,  it  preseats  a  roanâ»  Plaoiog  as- 
Ide  thèse  few  exoeptlons,  the   base  âeviates  bo  farther  froa 
the  ratienal  fora  givea  to  it  by  PreoQh  arcbiteots  of  the  12 
ti)  ceatary;  it  OQsld  perfeot  that  by  the  ubase  of  the  logioal 
prinoiple,  that  dieterained  its  ooiposition» 

One  of  the  most  beaatifal  and  last  exanplas  of  the  base  of 
the  12  th  oentary  i.î  foand  in  a  little  ohuroh  in  iargandy,  t 
the  oharoh  of  montreal  near  Avallon.   fe  give  hère  (25)  one 
of  the  bases  of  the  engaged  colonins  of  the  nave  of  that  oharoh 
and  its  profile  A  at  half  fall  size.  The  blooking  oat  indioa- 
ted  by  the  dottel  line  is  still  entirely  respected  hère.  The 
piers  of  this  charch  soœetimes  présent  polygonal  pilasters  1 
instead  of  engagea  colamnst  thèse  pilasters  do  not  stand  on  a 
base  profile  repeating  that  of  the  colunns;  they  hâve  their 
spécial  base  (26),  irhose  composition  supports  onr  theory  exp- 
lained  by  Pig.  21  bis.  Tt  is  rare  exoept  in  raoniifflents  erected 
under  Roman  influence,  like  the  cathedrals  of  Langres  and  of 
Aatan,  also  aiany  édifices  in  charolais  and  of  upper  Burgundy, 
that  pilasters  (ooiumon  in  thèse  atractiires  durin^  the  12  th 
oentary)  rest  on  profiled  bases  similar  to  those  of  the  col- 
aains.  The  true  ïrench  arohiteotare  then  arisiné  did  not  ad- 
mit that  the  same  profile  of  tha  base  ooiild  suit  a  raotangul- 
ar  pilaster  and  a  oylinder.  And  in  that  as  in  many  other  thi- 
ngs  the  new  sehool  fas  right.  The  torases  and  fillets  of  bases, 
small  and  isolated,  presented  at  the  square  retaras  points  d 
disagreeable  to  the  eye,  and  especially  discordant  at  the  he- 
ight  at  ifhich  they  «lere  plaoed;  for  it  is  rare  that  the  apper 
level  of  bases  from  the  12  th  oentary  exceeds  4.0  ft,  above  t 
the  pavement.  The  projecting  angles  of  the  bases  of  pilasters 
were  then  joined  at  the  height  of  the  hips  or  elbowa  of  a  mami 
and  if  mediaeval  arohitects  had  always  in  viaw  the  haman  soale 
in  their  compositions  (Art.  Arohiteotare),  if  they  held  that 
a  base  was  rather  proportioned  to  haman  dimensions  than  to  \h 
tbat  of  the  édifice,  one  shoald  not  be  snrprised,  that  they 
oarefully  avoided  those  corners  /fith  sharp  edsSea,  that  menaœd 
one  passing*  Takinô  iato  aoooant  human  dimensions,  they  must 
natarally  think  of  not  obstraotin^  or  injurlné  men  for  sthich 
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golag  farther*  lut  first  let  as  observe  that  tbe  qaality  of 
tbd  materials»  their  gpeater  or  lesser  harciiiess,  iaflaeaoes 
the   profiles  of  the  bases.  Vhen  tbe  arobiteots  of  the  12  tb 
oeatary  enployeâ  sarble  or  coBpaot  liaestose  of  stroD^, natu- 
re, tbey  did  not  siak  tbe  sootias  of  tbe  bases*  tbey  maltip- 
lied  sbarp  edges  ead  plaaes  to  obtain  vivid  and  aarrow  sbadoirs 
and  eff eot  at  little  oost.  In  îiaagaedeo,  wbere  larbles  and 
cold  oompaot  llaestones  alaost  alone  are  foaad»  oae  finds  na- 
ny  profiles  of  bases  ont  In  tbe  12  tb  oentary  witb  great  oare, 
great  delicaoy  of  carvatare.  bat  irbere  tbe  deep  bollovs  so  f 
fregasat  la  tbe  Nortb  are  avoided. 

We  «ill  take  as  an  example  one  of  tbe  bases  of  tbe  tuln  col- 
amna  of  tbe  gallery  of  tbe  second  story  of  the  oity  bail  of  3. 
Ântonine  near  MoQtaabaB.(22).  Tbe  stone  employed  is  so  compact 
aad  bard  tbat  it  splits  ander  tbe  obisel,  anless  cat  iritb  very 
ligbt  blons  {fltboat  sinking  tbe  tool.  Notr  tbe  profile  A  of  tb 
tbis  base  sbovs  ivitb  wbat  skill  tbe  stonecatters  baye  avolded 
sinkings,  tbe  menbers  of  tbe  noaldings  projeoting,  as  if  tbey 
utilized  tbe  fineness  of  grain  of  tbe  stoae  to  obtaia  by  ligbt 
oblseling  olearly  eut  planes  and  sbarp  edges,  tboagb  little 
aooented.  Antique  traditions,  srhere  tbey  îrere  alive  as  in  ?ro- 
▼enoe,  retained  tbeir  iaflaenoe  still  at  the  end  of  tbe  12  th 
centary,  irbile  allojfing  tbe  introduction  of  innovations.  Aman 6 
a  great  number  of  exaœples  tbat  ne   could  cite,  one  is  very  re- 
markable,  the  bases  of  tbe  piers  around  tbe  choir  of  tbe  charch 
of  S.  Silles.  (23)-^  Tbe  corner-leaves  are  attaohed  to  tbe  toi»- 
er  toras  of  tbe  Roaan  Tonio  base'  tbetr  sculpture  recalls  an- 
tigae  imtâptacB*  Tbis  base  is  returned  between  tbe  piers  to 
form  the  base  of  an  enclosare,  rests  on  the  floor  of  tbe  choir 
and  is  raised  only  at  A  beside  tbe  side  aisle.  It  is  to  be  a 
assutned  tbat  the  colaans  bear  the  fillet  and  the  opophy^e  like 
tbe  antique  oolumn.   in  the  choir  of  the  churoh  of  Vezelay  a 
little  later  tha»  that  of  3.  Billes  (last  years  of  the  12  th 
oentury),  we  find  agaio  the  Roman  tradition,  but  only  in  the 
shaffe  of  the  oolutBa,that  bears  at  B  a  toras,  fillet  and  cave- 
tto.(24).  As  for  the  base  itself,  apart  from  Its  oorner-leaves 
that  are  well  charaoterized  and  hawe  nothiné  antique  (Art.  Gr- 
iffe), its  profile  is  that  of  the  end  of  the  12  th  oentury; 
tha  block  that  raises  tbis  base  at  the  side  aisle  Is  not  orof- 
nsd  by  the  antique  quarter-roand  at  at  S.  Gilles,  but  by  a  p 
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horizontal  lises,  to  never  J.«t  tlia Corser  rest  abraptly  on  t 
%he   lattsr  nithoat  an  intiamdiAyy*.  To  lake  oorselves  ctnâers- 
tooâ  \>y   a  fig.  (20)^  let  A  A  be  tiro  horiiipatal  ooarsas  of  a 
straotare  and  6  a  vertioal  sopportf  the  oonstraotors  aever 
laa?e  the  angles  C  C  void,  bot  fill  then  by  inolined  project- 
ions D  D,  transitions  tbat  are  shoalders,  reiaforoenents,  sl- 
9pes,  Tfhen  the  horizontal  line  is  left  to  reach  the  vertioal 
lins;  oorbels  irhen  the  vertioal  line  is  left  for  the  horizon- 
tal, i^ll  is  logioal  in  the  arohiteotnre  of  the  niddle  âges, 
dating  fron  the  great  sohool  of  the  1|l  th  centiiry,  in  the  en- 
tirety  as  in  the  least  détails;  the  prinoiple  that  led  the  ar- 
chitects  t  place  on  the  cylindrioal  oolaiBQ  a  capital  redaoad 
below  to  sapport  the  différent  aenbers  of  the  straotare  above, 
to  xaltiply  oorbelliags  to  pass  by  a  saooession  of  projections 
from  the  vertical  sapport  of  the  vaalt,  natarally  broaght  thea 
to  prooeed  in  the  same  manner,  vhen  it  iras  aeoessary  to  plaoe 
a  slender  vertical  sapport  on  a  iride  base.  Thas  asidd  froB  st 
steps,  footings  in  the  sabstraotares  of  édifices  mast  neoess- 
arily  présent  horizontal  sarfacas,  bat  let  as  always  regard 
the  horizontal  3arface4-as  exoluded  and  net  acting. 

Tndeed,  let  (21)  A  be  a  colaan  and  B  a  course  serving  as  f 
footing  or  base.  The  entire  weight  of  the  colamn  rests  only 
on  the  surface  C  D.  Hoîfever  strong  be  the  stone  course  b  and 
hoivever  little  the  surface  C  D  sinks  ander  the  load.  the  ends 
C  F,  D  G  are  not  loaded  and  cannot  follow  that  movement,  and 
the  stone  being  inelastic  will  break  at  ]?  P.  But  if  (21  bis) 
betveen  the  colunn  A  and  the  footing  B  is  placed  a  course  0, 
the  chance  of  rupture  exists  no  longer,  for  the  load  jrill  be 
diatributed  over  a  mach  larger  surface  C  D.  The  angles  ?  may 
be  chanêered  off  as  useless,  hence  more  visible  horizontal 
surface.  Such  is  the  principle  deterinining  the  forma  of  ail 
bases  of  the  pointed  period. 

¥o\e   \.    p.    \^9.    "îXvVa   pT\.Tvo\p\e   pTop«r\^   utviiaTstooà   not   OA\>i 
ç»pp\\.e«   Xq   \)0«es   >û\kt    \o    We,   en\Vr«t\i^    onà    à,e\o\\E   ot    atructXiree 
ot    t>\e   m\àà\e    o|e«   t^o»    ^^«^   ^2-    ^^    ceti^ur^.    ^krt.    Goi^fttrucfvoAV 

f et  US  now  see  how  when  this  law   is  once  established,   the  a 
arohiteots  do  not  *ary  from  it,   but  eveir  apply  it  to  its  last 
résulte  without  ever  deviating,   irith  a  rigor  of  loïKio  never 
oarried  as   far  in  the  arts   in   any  epooh;    so  that  finally  each 
«xperiaent,    each  new  attempt  in   thls  way   is  only   a  atep   for 
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vithoat  its  oeir  nesber,  tbe  oorner-leaf,  and  arobiteots  appear 

to  be  left  to  the  nost  singalar  oaprioes*  Thus  ite  see  oa  the 
bell  tofier  of  Sbreail  oolaïas  «ith  oapitals  aod  bases  of  ideD- 
tioal  fors  (16)..  Tbe  same  oooars  at  tbe  doomay  of  tbe  obarcti 
of  Neav7-3«Sepalobre,  at  tbe  obarcb  of  Cusset»  tbat  again  al- 
loirs  as  to  see  a  base  witb  fors  and  soalptare  belongiag  to  a 
capital  (17).  ^ 

The  same  wbere  Roman  traditions  had  retained  more  power,  at 
lanéres,  for  exaœple,  bat  where  tbe  Prench  schools  of  art  pen- 
etrated,  ne   see  in  tbe  12  tb  century  the  antiaae  base  adopt 
the  corner  leaf.  The  bases  of  coluïïint  aroani  the  choir  of  the 
cathedra!  of  Lanéres  bave  finely  scalptared  oorner-leaves  (13)« 
The  profile  A  of  thèse  bases  is  almost  Pooaan,  exectt  the  soo- 
tia,  that  seems  only  roaéhed  out,  the  plinth  (see  plan  B),  in- 
stead  of  being  square  in  plan  is  bent  according  to  the  anéle 
of  the  polygon  on  «rhioh  stand  the  oolumns  of  the  choir.  There 
is  a  refinement  denobisd  particular  care  on  the  part  of  the 
construotors  of  that  édifice..   This  care  in  the  détails  is 
carried  very  far  in  the  detals  of  the  bases  of  the  little  col- 
unins  on  the  triforium  of  the  cathedral  of  Lanôres.  The  little 
tfin  columns  resting  on  bases  oat  in  a  single  block  of  stone, 
nhen  very  heavily  loaded  carry  the  load  to  the  tno   ends  of  t 
this  stone,  and  rarely  fail  to  break  it  at  the  middle,  where 
it  is  »eakest,  since  at  that  point  it  bas  only  the  depth  of 
the  plinth.  To  avoid  this  inoonvenienoe,  the  construotors  of 
the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Langres  ha3  the  idea  of  leaving 
betveen  the  tirin  colanns  a  reinforoenent  on  the  plinth,  takai 
in  the  heiébt  of  the  base  ooarse  (19).  That  is  very  inéenious, 
and  this  prinoipls  is  likeirise  applied  to  the  capitale  of  this 
triforiuiD.  (Art.  o^apiteau). 

krX,    1.    p.    1^6.    tVve    c^voVr    ot    \\\e    co\\\e.àro\    ot    Lox^|res    opens 
o    i«bVde    t^®^^    ^o    ^^^    «\ud\i    ot    comstructVoxv    àurVt^t    ^^e    \2    t^    c 
cei\\,vxr^^    «e    sVvoW    \\oiôe    oocoB\,on    \o    re^virn    \o    V\    Vtv    ftr\8,    Con- 
s\,ructVot\    oTvà   Youte. 

There  alreaôly  résulte  froœ  thèse   exaaples  éiven   a  reicarkable 
faot;.  the  increasiné  tendenoy  of   the  arobiteots  of   the  12  th 
oentory  to  eatablish  transitions   between  vertical   ani   horiz- 
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We  bdlievs  it  is  annecessary  to  insist  on   the  oierit  of  tbis 
innovation,  so  cooforsable  to  l^e  princtples  of  good  taste  ndi 
wttb  an  appearanoe  ao  reocxarlng  to  the  eye*  When  one  is  fas- 
iliar  «ith  this  appendage,  wfaose  appearanoe  and  reàlity  prés- 
ent aaob  stability,  the  Ronan  base  witb  its  isolated  plinth 
bas  sometbiog  diagaleting;  it  seens  (and  this  oocars  bat  too 
freqaently)  tbat  its  tbin  oorners  will  break  at  tbe  least  lo- 
▼ement  of  tbe  straotnre  or  tbe  first  sbock.  Aboat  tbe  beginn- 
ing  of  tbe  11  th  oentary  are  seen  to  appear  the  first  corner 
leaves  on  tbe  angles  of  plintbs;  they  first  présent  tbeœselv- 
es  as  very  simple  bot  actuel  reinforoements,  to  soon  take  for- 
Œs  borrowed  froœ  the  plant  or  ani»al  kingdoîis.  (Art,.  Griffe). 

It  irould  be  difficalt  for  us  to  say  in  tfhat  part  of  tbe  West 
tbis  innovation  originated,  but  it  is  incontestable  tbat  it 
is  seen  to  be  adopted  almost  vfitboat  exception  in  ail  Prencb 
provinces,  after  tbe  first  balf  of  tbe  12  tb  oentury.  On  tbe 
banks  of  the  Rhine  as  in- Provence  and  north  Ttaly,  bases  of 
ooluiiins  are  nearly  jiicays  f rom  tbat  epoch  and  duriag  tbe  first 
balf  of  tbe  13  tb  centory,  and  are  iiimished  with  oorner-leaves. 

We  represent  (14)  one  of  the  bases  of  the  colaians  of  the  n 
nave  of  tbe  churoh  of  Rosbeim  near  Strasbarg  (left  bank  of  t 
the  Rbine),  ifhich  is  reinforced  by  very  simple  ola»s  (1  st  balf 
of  12  th  oentary);  and  (15)  a  base  of  tbe  engaged  ooluœns  of 
tbe  oburoh  of  Sobelestadt  of  the  same  epoch,  which  présents 
the  same  peculiarity,  altbougb  one  of  thèse  tjro  profiles  str- 
ongly  projeots,  and  tbe  otber  but  little.  Bat  one  will  note 
tbat  in  thèse  two  exemples,  as  in  ail  tbose  tbat  we  oan  take 
from  Rhenish  monuments,  taste  is  entirely  lacking.  Tbe  bases 
of  the  columns  of  tbe  church  of  Rosheim  are  ridioulously  flat 
and  heavy,  those  of  tbe  oburoh  of  Schelestadt  on  the  contrary 
beinô  too  plain,  and  their  claws  are  poor  in  seotion, 

Always  in  Tle-de-Praoce  or  the  adjacent  provinces  is  it  ne- 

cessary  to  seek  beaatiful  examples  of  œediasval  architecture, 

either  in  entirsty  or  détails.  While  in  thèse  provinces  tbe 

was 
centre  of  tbe  arts  and  the  intellectual  moveisent  in  tbe  12  th 

oentury,  the  base  is  eab.jected  to  reasoned  raies,  like  ail  a 

architectural  «embers,  but  anarchy  or  old  traditions  yet  reién 

in  tne  central  provinces,  whioh  but  slowly  follow  the  impalse 

éiven  by  the  artists  of  the  12  th  oentury.  Tn  Auveréee,  Berry , 

Bourbonnais  ani  a  part  of  Poitou,  the  base  loa^  reœained  with- 
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by  outtiné  a  oylinder  ?  ?,  then  he  hollowed  oat  the  sootia  C 
and  its  two  fillets,  contentlQ;^  bisiself  by  roaading  off  tbe 
angles  of  tfae  two  disks  A,  B,  withoat  seekimS  to  éive  othep- 
wise  any  8»rell  to  Its  profile  by  reoessing  B  or  by  roandiné 
it.  Yet  this  ppofioe  is  haavy,  and  oan  only  sait  bases  belong- 
iQ^  to  oolamos  of  small  diameter;  bot  tbis  System  of  cattin^ 
is  eœployed  duriné  tbe  ooarse  of  tbe  12  tb  oentary  and  renai- 
ns  alvays  apparent^  it  dominâtes  tbe  oattiog  of  tbe  profile. 

Xo\e  1»  p.  132.  T^xVa  bose  co»e»  tro»  X\^^   clRxiT(i\\  of  li\)Teu\\,, 
pet  (12)  a  block  of  stone  0  be  intended  for  a  base: —  leav- 
inô  the  beifijht  A  B  for  tbe  plintb,  a  ppimapy  oylinder  A  C  is 
cat  as  in  ?ii.    11,  then  a  second  oylinder  ?  D;  the  recess  D  E  D 
is  obtained»  2,  the  sootia  F   is  holloïied,  3,  the  tiro  angles  G  H 
are  cûaffifered.  4,  the  fillets  I  K  L  M  are  shiseled.  5,  the  f 
first  torus,  sootia  and  second  torns  are  roanded.  Sometinas 
e7en,  as  we  shall  see  soon,  tbe  base  renains  ont  accordrjé  to 
the  4  th  step,  The  profiles  of  bases  of  the  12  th  oentury,  due 
to  this  simple  mode  of  cuttiné,  whose  principle  is  always  felt, 
retain  aome  firœness,  that  is  perfectly  suited  to  this  solid 
architeotaral  msmber,  and  it  mast  be  confessed,  that  it  cont- 
rasts  sfitû  the  softness  aad  undeoided  form  of  most  profiles 
of  Roman  bases.  The  lower  torus,  instead  of  bein^  oat  in  a 
semioircle  and  leaviné  between  it  and  the  plinth  a  horizontal 
surface,  that  aluays  appears  ready  to  break  ander  the  load, 
rests  on  and  seems  compressed  on  this  plinth.  But  the  archi- 
teots  of  the  12  th  oentary  ^o  farther,  observin^  that  in  spi- 
te  of  its  spread,  the  louer  torus  of  the  base  left  free  the 
four  angles  of  the  square  plinth,  that  thèse  angles  of  small 
depth  spalled  easily  if  the  base  settled  sliôhtly;  the  archi- 
tects  strengthened  the  corners  by  a  little  diagonal  projecti- 
on starting  from  the  loîier  torus  and  strengtheniné:  tliat  ;ppo^-*'i 
eoting  anéle.  This  appendage  is  no»  teraed  claîi  (corner-leaf  ), 
(Art.  Griffe),  becomes  an  ornamental  motive, and  $ives  to  the 
base  of  the  12  th  century  a  character,  that  distinguishes  it 
and  séparâtes  it  entirely  from  the  Roman  base. 

We  give  (13)  the  profile  of  one  of  the  bases  of  the  cylind- 
pical  colamns  around  the  choir  of  the  ohurch  of  Poissy,  and 
aocordiné  to  the  procédure  indicated  by  Pig.  12,  and  the  draif- 
iné  of  the  oorner-leaf  at  the  angle  of  that  base  leaviné  the 
lower  toras  to  atrengthen  the  projection  of  the  sqaars  plinth. 
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the  éivinfl  of  ^reat  dslioaoy  to  the  profiles;  it  alloirs  the 
edges  and  fillets  to  be  maltiplied;  and  the  tarners  of  bases 
applîed  this  possibilité.  The  tarned  base  6  is  oomposed  of  o 
one  coarse  and  rssts  on  a  plinth  «rith  eight  sides  inscribed 
aboat  its  diameter. 

In  the  North,  io  Nopisandy  and  Saine,  already  froBi  the  10  th 
dentary  the  stoùeoatters  had  abandoned  the  oorrapt  Bonan  mosL- 
dings,  asd  applied  tbeaselveii  to  exeoate  delioate  profiles  ir 
ifith  small  projections,  with  a  soft  and  reflned  sirell.  Natur- 
ally  bases  yielded  to  that  new  iaflaenoe*  By  tbe  refineœent 
of  the  sïiell  and  the  sli^ht  projection,  noriian  profiles  are 
distingaished  during  the  Roœanesqoe  epooh,  (Art.  Profil). 

Hère  is  one  of  the  bases  of  the  piers  of  the  internai  arcade 
of  the  nave  of  the  cathedral  of  Mans  (10)  10  th   oentury,  that 
rather  approaohes  the  profiles  of  the  orteatml  period,  than 
those  adopted  by  the  l^CMii^  QÉ'^'tlm^ftat. ''Hotever,  ire  coald  is 
aultiply  exemples  of  bases  preoeding  the  12  th  oentary  wlthoat 
finding  a  gênerai  lethod  or  the  application  of  a  principle.  An 
antique  monufflent  stili  standing,  a  fraément  badly  anderstood, 
the  teste  of  each  stonecatter  inflaenoed  the  form  of  the  bas- 
es of  a  monament,  tithoat  its  being  possible  to  recognize  am- 
ong  ail  thèse  examples,  with  tùeir  execation  freqaently  very 
careless,  a  dominant  idea.  Bat  as  le  haye  already  stated,  ne 
shall  place  the  Gluniac  monnaients  oatslde  this  chaos. 

Tn  provinces  where  hard  linestone  is  common,  stonecatting 
atteins  rare  perfection  aboat  the  begianing  of  the  12  th  oent- 
ary. Cluny  iras  the  centre  of  provinces  aboanding  in  hard  sto- 
ne,  and  the  artizans  attached  to  its  establishaents  soon  took 
the  greatest  care  in  profiling  the  bases  of  the  édifices,  «ih- 
ose  construotion  »ras  entrasted  to  them.  This  architectoral  m 
member  near  the  eye,  was  one  of  those  that  they  treated  prith 
the  greatest  love.  Tt  is  easy  to  see  in  the  outtin^  of  the 
profiles, of  bases  the  application  of  a  regular  aiethod:  they 
prooeeded  by  successive  planes  to  pass  from  the  cube  to  the 
aioalded  ciroular  forir. 

As  the  principle  of  the  method  applied  in  tùe  12  th  ceatury, 
ne   give  one  of  the  bases  so  coœœon  in  the  édifices  of  the  cen- 
tre of  France  and  xhe  Charolais  (ll)«   As  Pig.  11  indicates, 
the  tjfo  disks  A  and  3  are  exactly  inScribed  in  the  square  plan 
of  tûe  plinth  D-  Prom  the  point  «î  the  stonecatter  comffieoced 
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Piller)*  In  ooaatries  fhere  aotiqae  iBonaaieBts  remaiB  standing, 
the  Roaan  base  persists  aoâ  is  ppesepved  aore  pare  than  In  tfae 
proviQoes  in  ^hioh   thèse  edifioes  bave  been  destpoyed.  In  8oa* 
tHern  Sraoce,  on  ths  banks  of  tïié   Rbone,  the  Saône  and  the  Pb- 
ine,  is  foand  the  profile  of  the  antiqae  base  iintll  aboat  the 
first  years  of  the  13  th  centary;  innovations  appeared  earlier 
in  the  vioinity  of  the  great  art  centres,  saoh  as  the  monast- 
eries,.  Yet  irntil  the  11  th  oentory  the  religioas  only  follow- 
ed  Roaan  tpaditiOBii^allo?fing  them  to  becone  extinot  gradual- 
ly,  bat  ifhen  in  that  epooh  the  raie  of  Clany  had  foraed  soho- 
ols,  taken  ap  the  stody  of  letters  and  arts,  it  introdaoed  n 
new  dlenests  of  architectore  among  the  last  remains  of  Roman 
arts.  In  tbe  détails  as  in  tha  entirety  of  architecture,  Clany 
opened  a  nen   way  (Art.  Architecture  Monastlgae);  nhile  chaos 
still  reigns  over  the  area  of  the  îîest,  Clany  establishes  ra- 
ies, gives  certain  fornis  to  the  «orkers  in  its  establishments, 
and  inproves  the  execatlon  belonglif^to  them.  In  its  monaster- 
les  iie  see  the  base  freed  from  Roman  tradition,  adopting  new 
profices  and  an  original  ornaisentation.  The  bases  of  the  enga- 
gea ooluœns  op  the  nave  of  the  abbey  church  of  lezelaj   furni- 
sh  a  prodigoas  namber  of  varied  examples;  soae  still  reoall 
the  antiqae  base,  bat  already  the  profiles  no  longer  suffer 
from  the  stérile  inflaence  of  the  décadence^  they  are  traoed 
by  hands  that  seek  new  and  freqaently  beautlfal  combinations; 
others  are  oovered  by  ornanaents  (5)  and  even  by  figures  of  a 
animais  (6).  At  the  same  epocb  (toward  the  end  of  the  11  tn 
centary),  elseifhere  ignorance  and  barbarism  admit  nameless 
forma,  oonfased  and  jrithoat  any  deflnite  character. 

The  bases  of  the  piers  belonâing  to  the  Romanesqae  nave  of 
oharch  S.  Sazaire  of  Garoassonne  (end  of  11  th  centary)  déno- 
te the  forgetting  of  Roman  traditions  and  the  most  profound 
scorn  for  form,  the  poorest  invention;  (7)  is  one  of  the  bases 
of  the  cylindrical  piers,  and  (S)  is  a  base  of  the  engaged  tjol- 
amns  of  that  na9#«-  Ail  rest  on  a  circuaiscribed  square  plintb, 

Besides  in  tilerry  and  in  Nivernais  sfere  freqaently  isadô  tar- 
ned  bases,  i.e.,  moulded  on  a  lathe,  this  method  was  likeirise 
applied  to  oolumns.  (Art.  Colonne). 

7ie   give  (9)  the  profile  of  one  of  the  bases  supportinf?  the 
oolamns  around  the  ohoir  of  charoh  ?.  ?tienne  of  Nevers,  ifhich 
is  cat  by  that  procédure  (11  th  centary).  The  lathe  invites 
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Piller)*  In  ooaatrles  fhere  astique  ffionaneats  remaia  staodiag, 
the  Roian  base  persiste  aod  is  preserired  sore  pare  than  in  tfae 
provinces  in  whioh  thèse  édifices  hare  been  destro/ed.  In  ion- 
tàern  Srance.  on  the  banks  of  titi  Hhone,  the  Saône  and  the  Fh- 
ine,  is  foand  the  profi}.e  of  the  antiqae  base  tintil  aboat  the 
first  years  of  the  13  th  ceotary;  innovations  appeared  earlier 
in  the  vioinity  of  the  ilreat  art  centres»  saoh  as  the  monast- 
eries-  Yet  iintil  the  11  th  oentnry  the  religioas  only  follow- 
ed  RoBaan  traditioBti^alloîfing  them  to  beooae  extinot  gradaal- 
ly,  bat  irhen  in  that  epoch  the  raie  of  Clany  had  foraed  soho- 
ols,  taken  ap  the  stady  of  letters  and  arts,  it  introdaced  a 
new  éléments  of  architectare  among  the  last  remains  of  Roman 
arts.  In  the  détails  as  in  the  entirety  of  architecture,  Clany 
opened  a  ne^  way  (Art.  Architecture  Monastiçae);  irhile  chaos 
still  reigns  over  the  area  of  the  West,  Clany  establishes  ra- 
ies, gives  certain  forns  to  the  norkers  in  its  establlshnents, 
and  inproves  the  exécution  belongiii;<to  tbem*  In  its  monaster- 
ies  ne  see  the  base  freed  froœ  Roman  tradition,  adopting  neiv 
profices  and  an  original  ornamentation.  The  bases  of  the  ea0a> 
gsd  coluœns  op  the  nave  of  the  abbsy  church  of  ?ezelay  furni- 
sh  a  prodigoas  number  of  varied  examples;  soie  still  reoall 
the  antiaue  base,  but  already  the  profiles  no  lonâer  suffer 
from  the  stérile  influence  of  the  décadence^  they  are  traoed 
by  hands  that  seek  ne»  and  frequently  beautiful  combinations; 
others  are  oovered  by  ornamsnts  (5)  and  even  by  figures  of  a 
animais  (6).  At  the  same  epoch  (to?rard  the  end  of  the  11  th 
century),  el8e.ffhere  ignorance  and  barbarism  admit  nameless 
foras,  confused  and  iiithout  any  definite  oharacter. 

The  bases  of  the  piers  belonéing  to  the  Romanesque  nave  of 
church  S.  Hazaire  of  Garcassonne  (end  of  11  th  centary)  déno- 
te the  forgetting  of  Roman  traditions  and  the  most  profound 
scorn  for  forœ,  the  poorest  invention;  (7)  is  one  of  the  bases 
of  the  cylindrical  piers,  and  (8)  is  a  base  of  the  enéaged  tsol- 
umns  of  that  nayiu  Ail  rest  on  a  circumscribed  square  plinth. 

Çesides  in  tilerry  and  in  Nivernais  irere  frequently  aiade  tur- 
ned  bases,  i.e.,  moulded  on  a  lathe,  this  method  was  likewise 
applied  to  oolums.  (Art.  Colonne). 

fe  6ive  (9)  the  profile  of  one  of  the  bases  sapportin^  the 
oolumns  around  the  oholr  of  church  :=!.  Retienne  of  Nevers,  ifhich 
is  eut  by  that  procédure  (11  th  century).  The  lathe  invites 
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this  moalâia^  is  oiitted  in  tbe  Roaanesqae  epoch.  The  apophy- 
ge  and  bottoa  filXat  of  tbe  sbaft  of  the  ooloM  regaired  for 
bding  retained  a  oatting  airaj  for  tbe  satire  beigbt  of  the  s 
abaft;  by  osittlsg  tbase  leabarB  tbe  stOBeoattars  aaved  oooa- 
iderable  labor»  Tbas  to  avold  tbia  oatting  airay  to  be  dose  f 
for  tbe  length  of  tbe  abaft,  tbe  aatragal  «[aa  joised  to  the 
capital  iaatead  of  retainiag  it  on  the  colnas.  (Art*  Astragale). 

We  give  soae  of  tbe  varietiea  of  bases  adopted  from  the  7 
tb  to  tbe  10  th  oentoffiea*  9ig»  1  is  one  of  tbe  bases  foand 
in  tbe  siibstruotaces  of  tbe  oolleiSiate  cbaroh  of  Poissy;  a  s 
straotare  appearing  to  belong  to  tbe  Merovingian  epoob.   p 
Fig.  1  bis  reprodaoes  the  profile  of  most  bases  of  6arloving- 
ian  aroadesj  atill  visible  in  tbe  orypt  of  tbe  abbey  cbaroh 
of  S.  Denis  in  franoe  (10  tb  centary).  fhere  is  foand  in  thèse 
tvo  profiles  a  rade  iaitation  of  tbe  Roman  base  of  the  |ater 
tiœe.  ?ig*^  2  gives  one  of  tbe  bases  of  the  polygonal  piers  in 
tbe  orypt  of  S.  Avit  at  Orleaas;  it  is  a  simple  bevel  ornamen- 
ted  by  a  ooarsely  chiseled  line  (7  th  or  3  th  oentary);  Pig. 
3  are  the  bases  of  the  piers  of  the  crypt  of  S.  Etienne  of 
Auxerre  (9  th  oentary).  Hère  the  piers  are  oomposed  of  a  sqaa- 
re  mass  «rith  4  engagea  half  colanns*  the  base  beind  merely  a 
bevel  resting  on  a  oiroular  slab.  Tbis  fact  is  interesting  to 
note,  for  it  is  an  invention  introdaoed  into  arohitectare  by 
the  middle  âges.  The  idea  of  placing  piers  composed  of  colamns 
on  a  first  ooarse  presenting  a  single  layer  for  tbe  différent 
projections  of  the  plan  of  thèse  piers,  does  not  oease  to  dom- 
inate  in  the  oomposition  of  bases  of  the  Ponanesqae  and  poin- 
ted  periods. 

\.tvo\    p\ooea*,    arouivà,    \\v*«   mère   ^o^^^    i\u»evous   ^ro^mex^Xa    o^    co- 

matv    \\,\,ea.    IX    Va   vi.o\   àou\)tt^^•^    t\\o\,    Wveae    remoVtva   V)e\oiié    to 
X\iz   cVkurc^v   bxiWt    ot   ?o\.a«Vi   >OMi    \\\e    ^Vrat   ^eroNsVtvfVçvxv   VVivia.    T 
T^^e   y>o\to«a    ot    t^eae    \>«aaa    ore    2.0    ^X»    "be\0Ms    X\i^   povjemeTut    ot 

Wa  find  another  cxample  in  charch  ?.   Remy  of  Rheins.   Tna  pi- 
ers of  tbe  nave  of  that  oharch  date  frdi  the  9  th  oentary;    t 
tbey   are  formed  of   a  cluster  of   colamna,    (4)    îfith   their  corr- 
ûpt  Roœan   beses  resting  on   a  low  circalar  course.    (Art.    c)iii™. 
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pier*  The  Qreeks  in  antigaity  only  plaoeâ  a  coarse  foralBg.a 
base  ancler  the  oolamoa  of  the  loaic  aaâ  GortiitkiaQ  ordarsi  t 
the  Dorlo  order  haà  oose*  Undar  the  çnpics  #§&  Ropaos  adppted 
ttae  base  for  ail  tbalr^f^rdara,  aid  tbat  tradition  iras  retainad 
darlBg  the  first  ceBtii^MfotjiMa  aiddle  agas*  The  Tasaaa  or- 
der, irhiob  is  merely  tbe  9orio  nodified  by  the  Raaaos,  vas  v 
vary  raraly  anployad  doriog  t|)e  late  eapirai  thay  they  gave 
tbe  prafereQoe  to  the  c;oriathlaQ  asd  Conposite  ordars,  as  ba- 
iQg  rioher.  fitb  soie  Tariations  of  littXe  iaportasoe,  the  b 
bases  applied  to  tha  oolaans  of  thèse  orders  irere  ooaposed  of 
a  bottom  tablet  or  plioth,  a  taras,  ose  or  two  sootias  sépara- 
tad  by  an  astragal,  and  a  second  torasf  the  shaft  of  the  ool- 
ama  oarried  the  fillet  and  apophyge*  fregaeatly  the  base  vas 
set  on  a  pedestal,  plein  or  decorated  by  Boaldiags*  Hothing 
eqaals  the  radeneas  of  the  bases  of  oolimas  belonging  to  édif- 
ices of  the  Xarovingian  and  8arlovingian  epoohs,  in  profile 
and  cattlDg.  Tbere  are  still  foand  the  ffiembers  of  Roiean  bases, 
bat  exeouted  vlth  sach  iaiperfection,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
define  thair  form  or  drav  their  profile.  Their  proportions  v 
vith  regard  to  the  diaaeter  of  the  oolumn  are  entirely  arbit- 
rary;  thèse  bases  are  somstiaes  very  high  for  colautns  of  small 
diaoïeter  and  lov  for  great  oolnmns.  Sonetiaes  they  are  oonpo- 
sed  of  a  be?el,  sometioies  one  sees  a  séries  of  motives  sapar*^' 
^aaad^'vithoat  a  reason*  It  voald  be  difficalt  for  as  to  give 
a  complète  séries  of  bases  fron  that  time  of  barbarism;  for 
it  seems  that  each  stonecatter  vas  gaided  only  by  his  fanoy 
or  a  very  vagne  tradition  of  forns  adopted  during  the  late 
tine.  We  oan  only  mention  pecaliarities  presented  by  certain 
bases  of  the  Qarlovingian  epooh,  and  ve  shall  especially  end- 
eavor  to  explain  the  transition  from  the  corrapt  Roaan  base 
ta  the  base  definitely  adopted  at  the  end  of  the  12  th  centa- 
ry  and  daring  the  pointed  period. 

A  very  ranarljable  détail  distingaishes  the  antique  Roaan  b 
base  from  JbàlB.^JBsdiaeval  base  of  the  aarly  tine;  the  Roman  col- 
aœn  bas  at  its  lover  end  a  projection  composed  of  apophyge  a 
and  fillet,  vhile  the  mediaeval  colnmn,  exoept  soœe  rare  exc- 
eptions to  be  oonsiclered,  bas  no  lover  projection  and  is  set 
direotly  on  its  base.  Tuas  on  the  antique  colamn  betveen  the 
apper  torus  of  the  base  and  the  shaft  of  the  colamn  is  a  moa- 
Iding  dependaÉt  on  the  latter  and  aerviné  as  a  transition.  T 
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>oe   \o\tei\    9^0^^  \\\c6    •  cromifcifcOTV    ai\d   e«se«\>\»«d   a|o\%,    ^reo\   t^ 

As  for  ^ars  properly  fo^called»  tbtjr  irspe  iroo()9n  tiabers  tfa 
that  served  to  olose  and  strengtÀen  the  leaves  of  doon,  that 
were  desired  to  ba  oloaed  solldly.  fbe  extepaal  ^atas  of  tev- 
ers,  laolated  défensive  vorks,  vhen  closed  by  a  single  leaf. 
fregaently  liave  ifooden  bars  sliding  in  the  thioknese  of  tfae 
ifall.  In  case  of  sarprise,  by  olosing  tbe  leaf  and  drairinjô  t 
the  irooden  bar,  it  is  kept  firaly  sfaat  and  gives  tiae  to  boit 
it.  '*ere  (2)  is  one  of  tùe  ^ates  of  theo*oii*K8iof  Carcassonne, 
closed  by  tuis  simple  sieans.  At  the  aide  opposite  the  bar  is 
œade  a  square  hole  in  the  ,jaab  of  a  doorway  to  reoeiye  the  end 
of  the  bar  when  entirely  drairn.'  the  door  is  then  strongly  bar- 
rioaded.  To  draw  the  bar  a  rin^  îras  set  in  its  end,  and  to  re- 
tarn  it  to  its  place  a  deep  HBortise  in  its  bottom  alloîied  it 
to  be  fithdrafn  from  the  hole  it  entered.  (3). 

Gates  ifith  t-^o  leaves  for  fortresses  were  barricaded  by  a 
pivoted  îîooden  bar,  just  as  practised  today  in  many  cases. 
This  was  pivoted  on  an  axis  and  entered  two  holes  made  in  the 
aasonry  jaiabs  of  the  ??ate»(4),  When  the  leaves  jrere  closed, 
Sooctiaes  as  at  gâte  Narbonne  of  the  city  of  Garcaasonne,  the 
bar  of  the  tifo  leaves  was  fixed  horizontally  to  one  of  the  t 
tuo  leaves,  striking  against  the  other  and  beinsî  fixed  at  its 
end  by  a  strong  pin  passing  throagh  two  large  iron  eyes.(5)* 
The  two  leaves  thas  formed  a  single  rigid  olosare,  irhile  one 
had  tine  to  pash  the  boita  and  to  place  other  novable  bars  in 
square  holes  ont  in  tëe  jambs* 

BART«  Pabble.  Paving. 
An  old  nord  eiaployed  for  ral)ble  and  paving. 

BA3-C0Tg*  Side  Aisle. 
The  name  given  to  the  side  aisles  of  ohurohes.  (Arts.  Arcbi- 
tectare  Rekigiense,  j5athedrale,  gglise), 

PA?5fi".   Base.  Plinth, 
This  ig  the  nane  of  the  enlariJed  louer  eni  of  a  colaœn  or 
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related  to  ne  tbe  Banaer  of  the  assault»  and  tbe  aonks  still 

1 
kept  It  as  a  tropliy.'' 

The  barrière  «are  a  post  of  liOBort  there  irere  tlie  seleoted 
aen  of  tbe  garrleon  io  tiae  of  var*  ''At  gâte  3»  ^aoqaea  (of 
Paris)  and  at  t^e  barrière  nere  oeant  S.  Pel,  visooBBt  Pobao, 
lord  Raoal  de  Coaroy,  lords  0«B97,  Gresqaos,  Oadart  de  Hentr, 
gDgaerran  d'Eadia.  ^on  on  tbis  Taesday  aoroing  (Sept.  137(?)* 
tbat  tbey  (tbe  Saglisb)  ao^ed  ont  aad  set  fire  to  tbe  ▼illages 
in  irhicb  tbey  had  beea  lodged,  «bile  tbey  olearly  sa«  Paris* 
A  Jaigbt  in  tbeir  narob  bad  voiied  tbe  day  before«  tbat  «ben 
be  oaae  tbns  to  Paris,  be  «oald  etrike  tba  barriars  «itb  bis 
laaoe.  Be  did  not  fail  bat  left  bis  troop  s«ord  in  band,  sbield 
at  bis  neok  and  araed  at  ail  points;  and  be  caae  spnrring  bi  s 
coarser,  bis  sqnire  bebind  bim  on  aaotber  oonrser,  carrying 
bis  belaet*  Wben  be  neared  Paris,  be  took  bis  belaet  and  plicdd 
it  on  bis  bead;  bis  sgnire  laoed  it  bebind*  Tben  tbey  oaae  as- 
ing  tbeir  spars,  and  oaae  in  fall  coarse  to  tbe  barriers*  Tb- 
ese  «ère  open'  tbe  lords  tbere  asked  bia  to  enter,  bat  be  bad 
no  «isb  for  tbit*  And  «ben  be  bad  striiok  tbe  barrier  as  be  bad 
?o«ed,  be  drew  jpein  and  returned*  Wben  tbe  kniiébts  of  9ranoe 
sa«  bim  retreat;  "ëo,  go  a«ay,  yoa  bave  done  bravely.**  ^ 

It  is  anaeoessary  to  state  tbat  aronnd  camps  «ère  establisb- 
ad  barriers*  (Arts  Lice,  l^nolosare).   In  tournaaents  «as  also 
tbe  oaabat  at  tbe  barrier^  ^Jbarrier  of  aboat  5  ft*  divided 
tbe  liste*  Tbe  oonbattfi^  «are  plaoed  at  tbe  ends  on  tbe  rigbt 
and  left,  rode  tb^»  kewMf  against  eacb  otber  «itb  lances  in 
pest,  seeking  to^Bstiorse  eacb  otber;  tbe  barrier  separating 
tben  prevented  tbe  borses  from  strikiag  eacb  otber,  tbas  aak~ 
ing  tbe  combat  less  danéeroas  by  leasing  to  tbe  ooabatants  o 
only  tbeir  lances  to  overtbrow  eacb  otber*  Tbese  barriers  in 
toarnaments  «ère  oovered  by  brigbt  or  painted  fabrics,  and  « 
«ère  entirely  boarded  on  botb  sides,  so  tbat  tbe  borses  or  c 
ooabatants  ooald  not  injare  tbemselves  against  tbe  posta  or 
oross  beaas* 

note  2.  V.  iîî .  It^  \3Se,  »>v«t\  >»o«  o  pT0jiec\  o^  on  expeàV.\.V- 
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amd  \«v|e   \1k«>&«v»,    \o  \ocote  Am  l«t\omd  «¥«Te.\\ift^  /^^tctsà, 
«^em  \)&e^  ^odk  -%«\iftii   tome   XomÀ,    to^   \\ke  mo^\e«  \q  \odi|c   amd  re- 
\Te«\   ot  «\|)P^\,    \o    tmoVdi   t^«  &«t|«r   ot    •mt^^i'Vte.   lUu»   %t,cou\d 

«iim%«Y«  ttt  o«T^«m\«vt  ««vUcai  om  Vt.«  fT«\t««v\.  ioo%  d,9.49€* 

As  for  ^ars  proporlf  to^ealled»  tbty  irive  iroedta  tiibers  th 
tliat  serred  to  oloie  asd  atroâitMea  the  learts  df  doori,  tMat 
«ère  ddalved  to  bè  olosod  tolidly.  fbe  «rfcerial  gatea  of  tav- 
tF8,  iaolated  defeaaive  fOPks»  vbea  oloaed  by  a  siagle  leat, 
fpegaeatlr  bare  iroodea  bars  sliding  in  tbe  tbioknesa  of  tbe 
irall*  In  ease  of  sarprise,  by  oloaiai  tbe  leaf  aad  draaini^  t 
tbe  wooden  bar,  it  is  kept  firiBly  ibat  aad  gives  tlae  to  boit 
it.  *ere  (2)  is  one  of  tbe  jçîates  of  Cbeotej^aasof  Caroassoane, 
closeà  by  tbis  simple  meansé,  At  tbe  aide  opposite  tbe  bar  is 
œade  a  sgaare  bole  in  tbe  janb  of  a  dooritay  to  reoeiye  tbe  end 
of  tbe  bar  irben  entirely  drairo'  tbe  door  is  tben  strongly  bar- 
rioaded.  7o  draw  tbe  bar  a  riniS  ?fas  set  in  its  end,  and  to  re- 
tara it  to  its  place  a  deep  aortise  in  its  bottom  alloved  it 
to  be  nithdrairn  from  tbe  bole  it  entered.  (3). 

Qates  vitb  tifo  leaves  for  fortresses  irere  barricaded  by  a 
pivoted  wooden  bar,  just  as  practised  today  in  aany  cases. 
7bis  iras  pivoted  on  an  axis  and  entered  tvo  boles  made  in  tbe 
aasoary  jaabs  of  tbe  gate»(4)9  Wben  tbe  leaves  were  closed. 
Socetiaes  as  at  gâte  Narbonne  of  tbe  city  of  Carcassonne,  the 
bar  of  tbe  tîfo  leaves  vas  fixed  borizoatally  to  one  of  tbe  t 
tvo  leavea,  striking  against  tbe  otber  and  beiniî  fixed  at  its 
ead  by  a  strong  pin  pasaing  tbroagb  tao  large  iron  eye8.(5). 
Tbe  tao  leaves  tbas  foraed  a  single  rigid  olosare,  abile  oae 
bad  tine  to  pnsb  tbe  bolts  and  to  plaoe  otber  aovable  bars  in 
sgaare  boles  oat  in  tëe  jaaba» 

BART*   Fabble*  Paving* 
An  ald  «ord  eaployed  for  rabble  and  paTîng» 

BAS-COTE»  Side  Aisle. 
Tbe  aane  given  to  tbe  side  aisles  of  oborobes.  (Arts.  Arcbi- 
teotnre  Railgiease,  B«thedrale,  gglise). 

^f^'^w^     Base.  PXintb. 
Tbis  is  the  naae  of  the  enlaréed  louer  end  of  a  colamn  or 
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aboot  half  a  foot  apart);  aod  tken   he  oaasecl  ail  bis  asii  to 
aro  tlieaselnes,  aad  eaoh  to  go  iato  iratoh-toiierB,  proTided 
ifith  atones,  liae  and  saoh  egiipaent  teelODgittg  to  the  défe- 
nse. And  boireyer  soqb  those  lords  oaee  to  Honneooart  in  order 
of  battle  on  tbe  great  road  and  iritb  nany  aea»  thèse  pXaoed 
tbeaselFes  betveen  tbe  barriers  and  tbe  gâte  of  tbe  said  oity 
in  good  agreeaent,  caased  tbe  gâte  of  tbe  oity  to  be  opened 
bebind  tbea,  and  sbowed  and  oarried  ont  irell  tbat  aanner  of 
défense* 

Tbere  cane  Jean  of  Bainaalt«  Henry  of  Planders,  Parkaenent» 
Bergbes  and  otbers,  wbo  disionated  and  approaobed  tbese  barr- 
1ers,  ifbiob  nere   very  strong,  eaob  nitb  sword  in  hand;  and 
tbey  ooanenoed  to  deal  great  bloirs  at  tbose  vitbin;  tbose  of 
Hoaneooart  defended  tbeaselves  7aliantly*  Tbere  vas  tbe  abbot, 
vbo  did  not  spare  biaself,  bat  kept  tbe  entire  front  in  good 
agreeaent,  and  reoelved  tbe  bXoirs  very  valiantly,  retarning 
as  great  blows  and  strokes  very  ezpertly*  Tbere  vere  done  aany 
fine  feats  of  aras;  and  tbose  in  tbe  iratob  towers  cast  doirn 
stones  and  benobes,  pots  filled  iritb  liae  to  fartber  annoy  t 
tèe  assailants.  Tbere  ttere  tbe  knigbts  and  tbe  barons  before 
tbe  barriers,  nho   performed  marvels  of  aras^  and  as  Henry  of 
Planders  was  quite  in  front  with  sword  in  hand,  and  dealt  gr- 
eat and  dangeroas  bloiis,  tbe  abbot,  nbo  nas   strong  and  bold, 
oaagbt  tbe  sword  of  tbe  said  Henry,  and  striking  and  palling 
it  toilard  bia,  so  that  bttween  tbe  palisades  of  tbe  barrier 
hd  •«aae  even  to  tbe  ara  of  tbe  said  Henry,  wbo  woald  not  lea- 
Te  bold  of  bis  sword  for  bis  bonor.  Tben  wben  tbe  abbot  beld 
tbe  ara  of  tbe  lord,  he  palled  bia  so  strongly  as  to  pnll  bla 
witbin  tbe  barrier  ap  to  tbe  sboalder,  and  tbere  did  bia  great 
injary,  lasd  doabtless  woold  bave  palled  bia  inside,  if  tbe  b 
barrier  had  been  open  enoagb.  The  said  lord  Henry  was  not  at 
ease  wbile  tbe  abbot  beld  bia,  for  tbe  latter  was  strong  and 
rade  and  palled  witboat  sparini^  bia.  On  tbe  other  hand  tbe  k 
knigbts  palled  against  bia  to  resoae  lord  Henry*  and  that  st- 
raggel  and  palling  lasted  m»TtzMùng,   so  that  lord  Henry  was 
sorely  hart.  However  he  was  rescned  by  force,  bat  bis  sword 
reaained  to  tbe  abbot  by  bia  éreat  prowess,  wbo  kept  It  for 
aany  yeara,  and  T  believe  that  it  is  still  in  the  hall  of  Hon- 
necoart.  It  ia  still  there  whlle  T  aa  writing  this  book;  and 
it  was  shown  to  m©  one  day  when  passiné  there,  and  there  was 
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troopB  to  gathar  to  thvow   theiselvea  on  tbs  irorki  aoâ  laohinas 
of  the  assallants^  OQoe  takea,  the  basieged  ooald  not  make  i 
sorties  io  ooapaot  masses  t^reaiîh  the  narrov  gâtes  of  tbe  de- 
fesses  in  masonry;  eoipelled  to  file  tliroagb  tiiese  exits,  tbey 
«ère  easily  driveti  into  the  ioterior*  In  ail  descriptions  of 
the  sièges  of  the  12  th»  13  th  and  14  th  oentaries,  are  coqs- 
tastly  ooBbats  at  the  external  barrière  of  the  strong  places; 
they  are  taken  and  retaken  desperately,  often  losisg  aany  men» 
vhioh  proTes  the  inp<ortaBce  of  thèse  advanoed  vorks.  To  pren- 
ant the  assailants  from  setting  fire  to  thei,  like  the  sheds 
and  towers,  they  nere  extarnally  oovered  by  fresh  hides,  even 
by  sad  or  manare. 

Sabarbs  of  cities  were  defended  by  siaple  barriers,  and  fre- 
qaently  eren  the  atreets  of  thèse  sabarbs  before  the  gâtes. 
The  attack  then  beoame  very  dangeroas,  for  aen  oooapied  the 
baildings  aroand  the  ooabatants,  and  the  assailants  foand  tkem- 
selves  stopped  in  front,  taken  in  flank  and  rear.  Proissart 
gives  an  aaeoant  of  an  attaok  on  tbis  sort  of  barrier,  and  h 
bis  taie  1  too  carions,  for  as  to  not  tSlve  this  passage  at 
length.  Tbe  king  of  Sngland  is  camped  betneen  3.  daentin  and 

Peronne.  (î339)- 

"Now  there  oaïae  thas  Henry  of  Flanders,  lith  bis  new  nobil- 

ity»  and  to  advanee  bis  men  aad  inoraase  his  bonor,  be  plaoed 
biaself  one  day  in  the  coaipany  of  several  knights,  of  whoaj  3 
John  of  Hainaalt  iras  ohief,  and  there  trere  ffongaenont,  Bergb- 
es;  Baadresen,  Kack  and  severe  others,  so  that  there  !rere  f 
fally  five  bandred  combatants;  and  having  seen  a  oity  gtar  t 
there  oalled  Honneooart,  vhere  tbe  greatest  part  of  the  ooan- 
try  bslonged  to  that  fortress  and  had  plaoed  ail  its  goods 
therein*  And  there  had  a^ready  been  Ifnaald  of  Blakeben  and 
William  of  Davort  and  their  troops;  bat  they  bad  done  nothing; 
then  saddenly  ail  thèse  nobles  had  a  great  désire  to  corne  th- 
ere and  oaase  their  nen  to  oonqaer  it.  Then  ifas  in  Honneooort 
ao  abbot  of  great  sensé  and  boldness  vltb  œany  valiant  nen  at 
aris;  and  so  it  appeared  there,  for  be  caased  to  be  made  ont- 
Bide  the  ôate  of  Honnecoart  in  great  haste  a  barrler  plaoed 
ftoross  tbe  roadj  aad  there  mléht  be  betireen  one  side  and  the 
other  abont  half  a  foot  of  apace  (i»e.,  the  piles  were  gpaced 
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of  slates  used  in  the  same  places  (Art,  Ardoise);  tfae  irood  b 
being  cot  more  ea8il7  thaï  slate»  the  ends  of  «rood  tiles  set 
along  rakes  of  fables,  sills  or  oorner  posts  sometimes  bave 
worked  drops  and  eveo  perforations. 

We  saw  at  Honflear  in  1331,   a  tooden  hoiise  on  the  harbor, 
whose  plates  were  oovered  by  wooden  tiles  oat  in  foriD  of  a  1 
laiBbrequiQ  (2).  Many  «findaills  are  seen  in  France,  that  are 

eatirelv  covrered  by  wooden  tiles.  Tn  Germany  tiles  of  fir  are 

2 
still  Qsed,  espeoially  in  Bavaria  near  the  Tyrol. 

Xo\e  i,  p*  118.  'Re  fVxse  t\\\a  àote,  X>eco\ise  ào\,\>^  Were  -i,4«v- 

Xotc  2.  p.  IIP.  T^ve  IWea  T\oN.\eà  on  >\o\t  tVwber  aboWs  pres- 

tor  \so\oteà  «tTuc^vires  axpoaed  \o  >»\x\à  oxvd  roVtv  catinot  ^e  t 
"to©  «■troTv|\>^  TecomiRenàeà .  ÇocVed  \t\  o  so\u\Votv  ot  o\\jlw  \)etoTe 
BeWVtvf,  t\\e^  becowe  \.^^collX)us\^\D\^. 

BARRR,  BARRTR'R^-  Barrier.  Gâte.  Outwork. 
?rom  the  earliest  middle  aées  until  oar  days  it  was  custona- 
ary  to  place  before  the  défensive  i^orks  of  oities  or  castles, 
such  as  éates,  wooden  palisades  with  inovable  parts  for  passaée 
of  troops.  Bat  particalarly  darinë  the  11  th,  12  th,  13  th  and 
14  th  centuries  barriers  play  a  ^reat  part  in  the  art  of  for- 
tification. The  openiné  parts  of  thèse  barriers  are  composed 
of  open  gâtes  sifinéiné  on  hinées;  -of  risin^  ^ates  (Art.  Arch- 
itectare  Militaire;  Fié.  30);  or  of  simple  firooden  pôles  drawn 
horizontally  like  our  forest  barriers,  or  risin^  by  means  of 
a  coonterpoise  (1),  pulled  down  by  a  chain.  Thèse  kinds  of  b 
barriers  only  serve  to  prevent  a  body  of  cavalry  from  abrapt- 
ly  forciné  a  passage.  They  were  also  built  on  the  roads,  eit- 
her  to  collect  a  toll  or  to  prevent  a  post  from  beiné  surpri- 
sed  by  moanted  men.   When  an  arniy  oame  to  lay  sie^e  to  a  fo- 
rtress,  there  scarcely  occurred  a  day  without  a  skirmish  at 
the  barriers,  and  the  besieôers  attaohed  éreat  importance  to 
takiné  them,  for  the  external  défenses  beiné  once  in  their 
power,  they  prevented  and  obstructed  éreatly  the  sorties  of 
tûe  besleéed.  Thèse  barriers  were  often  very  advanced  and  ex- 
tensive,  beiné  actaal  barbicans,  that  allowed  a  large  body  of 
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forminé  an  inclined  plane  favoriné  tbe  loadiné  or  unloadiné  o 
of  the  nuaterials.  Sartiné  expresses  the  transportation  of  the 
stones  to  the  building,  and  the  laborers  for  tbis  ;fork  are  te 
termed  in  the  yards  carters.  By  extension  men  are  said  to  cart 
stone  on  the  soaffolds,  i.e.,  to  brind  them  by  planks  and  no- 
oden  rollers  to  the  machines  for  hoistiné  and  settin^  theni. 
There  teriss  are  very  ancient.  The  transfer  of  stones  froïc  the 
^round  to  the  point  of  settiné  ^as  often  formerly  done  by  me- 
ans  of  ;¥Ooden  inclined  planes.  Tne  cylindrical  keep  of  Coucy, 
bailt  of  very  lar^e  oat  stones  from  base  to  top,  '^as  erected 
by  means  of  a  spiral  inclined  plane  supported  aloné  the  exter- 
nal  surface  by  cross  beanos  and  ties  inserted  in  the  masonry. 
(Arts.  Construction,  ^'cbafaud). 

ARRDh'AO.  Wooden  tiles.  Shinéles. 

Tnis  name  is  éiven  to  sraall  tiles  of  oak,  chestnat  or  even 
fir,  formerly  employei  for  coveriné  roofs  and  even  walls  of 
houses  and  of  structures  built  ivith  economy.  Tn  ^ooded  count- 
ries  tûe  «fooden  tile  was  particularly  used.  This  mode  of  cov- 
eriné  is  excellent;  very  li^ht,  resists  the  wind,  and  ^hen 
wood  of  ^ood  aaality  is  enployecî,  lasts  for  several  centuries. 
Sometimes  the  tile  ooverin^s  «ère  painted  r8d:iish-brown  or  d 
dark  bliae,  probably  to  imitate  the  colors  of  clay  tiles  or 
slates.  Thèse  dark  f^rounds  i^ere  relieved  by  horizontal  lines 
or  lozenâes  painted  white. 

Tne  wooden  tile  is  always  lonf^er  than  broad,  fiith   ends  saa- 
are,  trianôular,  octaéonal  or  rounded'  it  is  éenerally  held 
on  the  sheathin??  by  a  single  nail.  Hère  are  the  most  common 
foms  of  wooden  tiles  employed  for  coverin??s  in  the  15  th  and 
16  th  centuries.  (1)*  Their  lenéth  rarely  exoeeds  ^,7   ins.  or 
/ridth  3.2  ins.  The  lower  end  is  often  beveled  as  indicated  by 
Pies.  A  to  ëive   less  hold  for  tne  wind  and  facilitate  tde  es- 
cape  of  water.  The  tiles  *ere  split  and  now  sawn,  so  tbat  the 
(food  «as  straiéht-érainedf  this  mode  of  makin?'  is  necessary 
for  their  préservation,  -awinf^  allows  tbe  use  of  defective 
wood,  »hila  crossiné  the  érain  requires  the  use  of  sound  wood 
with  reéular  layers  and  -vithout  knots.  The  sa^  freauently  cuts 
across  the  fibres:  after  a  iittle  tirae  and  exposure  to  rain, 
there  ooour  splits  and  cracks  throuc^h  which  ifater  enters.  ^'h- 
en  pliced  on  vt^rtical.  surfaces  like  »all8,  tiles  t^ke  th«  form; 
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of  tbe  curtains  of  the  oater  enolosurs  by  t^o  ^atcs,  that  cao 
be  olosed.  By  takiné  the  postepn  op  the  t»ro  curtains,  the  be- 
sie^ers  could  not  at  onoe  eater  the  |5allery  of  the  projeoting 
work,  anl  foand  themselves  attaoked  at  the  side  on  entériné 
the  barpiers.  Beiné  open  at  the  éopôe,  that  barbican  ifas  its- 
elf  oommanded  by  the  internai  enclosape.  We  éive(2  A)  bipdseye 
views  of  the  exteriop  and  (2  3)  of  the  intepiop  of  that  défen- 
sive wopk.  Until  the  invention  of  fipeapms,  the  fopm  éiven  to 
bapbicans  fpoin  the  12  tn  oentupy  was  soapcely  modified,  still 
beiné  often  established  on  a  senaicipculap  plan;  yet  toîrapd  t 
the  middle  of  the  15  th  oentapy,  tfaey  were  oely  pegarded  as 
flanking  t&s  outer  dates!  it  n&s   soudht  to  flank  themselves, 
eithep  by  othep  wopks  epected  befope  them,  or  by  the  form  of 
ttieip  plan.  The  barbican  defendiné  the  principal  entpanoe  of 
the  castle  of  Bonaqail,  erected  in  the  15  th  centupy  neap  Vil- 
leneuve d'Agen,  is  a  fipst  attempt  in  that  sensé,  (Art.  Qhani- 
eau).  Pièces  of  aptillery  wepe  plaoed  in  the  âpound  stopy  and 
ths  apper  papts  retained  their  battlenaents  intended  fo'p  apoh- 
eps  and  crossbo»  msn.  On  losin^  their  ancient  fopm  at  the  enô 
of  tbe  15  tn  centary  by  the  adoption  of  a  nsi?  System  saitable 
fop  fipeapms,  thèse  .fOPks  lost  their  ancient  naïïe  to  take  the 
narae  of  bul^apk.  when  tha  bapbicans  of  the  middle  aées  wepe  r 
petainsd,  tney  ifere  s&renéthene:^  extepnally  in  toe  1^   th  and 
17  tû  centuples  by  wopks  of  ére9t  impoptance.  Thus  the  extep- 
iop  of  tne  bapbican  A  (3)  of  the  subupb  of  -achsenhaassn  of 
P'pankfopt-o-V  ^as  ppotected  at  the  be!?lnnin$  of  the  17  tn  cen- 
tupy! about  the  same  epooh  the  bapbiman  A  of  the  castle  of  G 
Contemppe  of  Gambpay  (4)  became  tbe  occasion  of  the  constpuct- 
ion  of  a  cpo»n»opk  P  of  épeat  extent.  (Art.  Boulevard). 

PAPD.   9art. 
Tnis  is  a  cart  /^ito  t;»o  ^heels  on  nnose   axle  rests  a  bed  a 
anj  a  pôle  ^ith  two  or  thres  cross-pieces.  This  cart  jças  emp- 
loyai fpom  time  immemmopial  in  constpuction  yaris,  and  sepves 
to  tpaasp:)Cb  oah   etones  to  the  building;  it  is  also  tepmed  bi- 
nari.  -ix  or  ei^ht  onen  ape  attache^  %o   this  cart,  and  move  it 
bv  by  piishint^  a^ainst  cross-bars,  and  puttinf^  on  collars  att- 
acned  to  iron  straps  ^ixei   on  tne  front  of  tne  bsd  ani  the  c 
pôle.  'îhen    the  stones  Bve    loaiei  or  iisct\arëe.i ,    the  pôle  ls 
raiseJ,  the  reir  of  tne  bed  lowereJ  to  tne  yroua5,  thus  foriri- 
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and  tûare  »as  a  éreat  assault  by  Tarks,  wbo  saw  olearly  tbat 
iie  jrere  going  to  ôirer  to  the  hoet  of  tbe  duke  of  Burgandy,  if 
nno   iras  on  the  otiier  side.  And  as  tûey  entered  the  said  barb- 
ioan,  the  Tarks  strack  the  reap  of  our  hosti  and  did  so  œuch 
as  to  captare  lord  grrant  de  Vallery.  Bat  he   fas  rescaed  at  o 
once  by  lord  John  fais  brother.  Bat  neither  the  king  nor  ail 
nis  men  moved,  antill  ail  the  arms  and  armor  was  carried  over. 
And  then  we  ail  passed  aftcr  the  kiné,  save  lord  Walter  de  Cb- 
astillon,  y?ho  fopmed  the  rear  ^aard  in  the  barbicaB.  When  the 
entire  host  had  passed  over,  those  remaininé  in  the  barbican 
and  being  the  rear  gaard  had  great  difficulty  >rith  the  Tarks, 
HhQ   were  oioanted.  And  they  could  oome  direotly,  for  the  barb- 
ican was  not  tiign.  And  the  Turks  on  foot  cast  éreat  and  hard 
stones  aéainst  their  faces,  and  the  rear  éaard  could  not  déf- 
end itself.  And  they  ^oald  ail  hâve  been  lost  and  destroyed, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  coant  of  Anjou,  brother  of  the  king, 

/rho  was  since  kiné  of  Sicily,  \fho  stronély  rescaed  and  broa^t 

p 
them  into  safety." 

Xo\e  2.  p.  \\2. .  ¥A3t,  àw  ro\^  S.  Lo\^s,  \du  De  JoVTvoWXe.  ïîàW. 

That  barbican  »as  evidentiy  only  a  ïvork  with  palisades,  sin- 
ce moanted  oien  could  pass  07er  it.  Tn  the  situation  in  ^nich 
the  army  of  '^.  Louis  found  itself  at  this  tir.s,  haviné  lost 
a  éreat  part  of  its  supply  of  wood,  camped  on  a  ^round  where 
earthworks  of  aay  importance  could  not  be  undertaken,  ail  tbat 
could  be  doue  was  to  erect  a  palisade  servind  as  a  bridéehead, 
sufficient  to  stop  the  hostile  army,  and  allow  the  retreatinç? 
army  to  pass  in  order  with  its  eaaipment.  The  birdseye  vien 
^iven  hère  (1)  will  make  intelligible  the  atility  of  this  ffork. 

One  of  the  most  important  barbicans  of  masonry  was  that  pro- 
tectin^  the  castle  and  city  of  oarcassonne,  and  wnich  was  ba- 
ilt  by  ?.  Ejouis.  (Art,  Architecture  Militaire;  fiés»  11,  12, 
13).  That  much  advanced  barbican  was  closed,  bein^  an  isolated 
^ork.  Rut  moss  frequently  barbicans  nfere  open  at  the  éorée  a 
and  fortned  an  out^vork,  a  semicircular  frojection  attachée!  to 
the  outer  enolosures  or  barriers.  Thus  nere   constracted  ths 
Darbican  erected  before  c5ate  X^arbonne  at  Carcassonne  (Art. 
Porte),  that  of  the  castle  of  the  side  naxt  ths  city,  ani  tri- 
ât protectin^  the  soath  postern  of    the  Dater  enclosure  of  the 
same  oit?.  The  lattsr  barbican  is  connecte:^  «ith  the  i?allerv 
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antique  order  shoald  exolade  tbe  use  of  ail  thèse  meaibers.  Pte 
paoades  are  then  only  aaperposed  stpuotares,  (Art.  Ordre). 

BAPBACANff.»   Bapbioan.  Outiropk. 
DariHg  the  œiddle  âges  by  this  wopd  is  designated  an  advan- 
ced  fortified  work  that  proteots  a  passage,  gâte  op  postern, 
and  that  perœits  the  garrison  of  a  fortress  to  ôathep  at  a  p 
ppojecting  point  under  lover  to  make  sorties,  to  proteot  a 
retreat  or  the  entranoe  of  assistaaoe.  A  »ell  fortified  oity 
or  oastle  waa   alifays  cqaipped  with  barbiéans,  simply  bailt  of 
wood  like  the  oat^forks  of  Roman  camps,  or  of  earth  irith  ditch, 
of  stone  or  rabble  with  movabls  bridge,  jfide  ditch  and  outside 
palisades.  (Art.  Architeotare  Militaire).  The  most  commoQ  forra 
given  to  barbicans  was  the  circalar  or  semicircalar  t^ith  one 
or  more  entranoes  niasked  by  the  curve  of  the  works.  The  arœi- 
es  that  oaajped  took  care  to  erect  è>3fore  the  entrances  of  the 
camps  vast  barbicans,  that  ailowed  the  troops  to  oombine  their 
ffiovements  for  attack,  retreat  or  défense.  At  the  time  of  a  s 
siège, OQtside  the  ^ralls  of  fortresses  were  freqaently  bailt 
barbicans,  that  were  only  temporary  srorks  in  which  s?as  lodéed 
a  surplus  éamsoQ. 

Sut  most  frequently  barbicans  were  permanent  ;forks  around 

1 
^ell  fortified  fortresses. 

Aœong  temporary  barbooans,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  is  tii 
that  whion  3.  Louis  caased  to  be  erected  to  protect  the  retr- 
eat of  his  arœy  corps  and  to  pass  a  branch  of  tbe  î^ile  after 
the  battle  of  Masooara.  Lord  de  'ioinville  speaks  of  that  work 
in  thèse  terms: — "When  the  kené  and  his  barons  saw  the  affair 
and  that  there  iias  no  other  remedy  (the  camp  ;fas  a  the  prey 
of  pestilence  and  famine),  ail  »ere  a^reed,  that  the  kin^  sb- 
oald  cause  nis  host  to  pass  over  the  land  of  âabylon,  to  the 
host  of  the  duke  of  Ruréundy,  »ho  was  on  the  other  part  of  t 
the  river  floîtin^  to  Damietta.  And  to  withdra»  his  men  easily, 
the  kiné  oaused  to  be  built  a  barbloan  before  tbe  bridée  pre- 
viously  anentlonsd.  And  it  was  made  in  suce  «ianner,  that  one  c 
could  enter  fell  enouf^h  at  t»o  sides  on  horaeback.  Wben  thi? 
barbican  »as  built  and  ready,  ail  onen  of  the  host   took  arms; 
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oontinae  around  ail  projections  of  tbe  construction,  for  exaœ- 
ple  battresses.  Thi8  method  persists  aotil  the  end  of  the  12 
th  oentury;  bat  wfaen  the  systesn  of  pointed  architecture  is  de- 
veloped,  thèse  seoondary  horizontal  members  never  become  bands, 
That  is  very  évident  at  3.  Chapelle  of  Parie»  only  the  moaldi- 
n^  JQst  mentionsd,  that  indicates  the  floor  of  the  upper  cha- 
pel,  passes  around  the  édifice,  over  the  faces  of  the  ïvall.s 
as  ^sll  as  tûs  battresses,  At  ths  cathedrals  of  Amiens,  Rheims 
and  Cnartres  the  ifindoji  sills  of  the  .^roaad  story  form  belts, 
bat  without  ornaffients.  (Art  Chapelle)^  from  this  belt  the  bat- 
tresses  rise  vertically  ;Yithout  offsets  or  horizontal  breaks 
on  the  sides,  their  fronts  alone  haviné  drips,  that  prevent 
rain  froœ  ranniné  down  their  surfaces  exposed  to  it.  Tt  coald 
not  be  otherwise;  nhen   one  examines  the  structure  of  édifices 
in  jrhich  the  pointed  System  is  freely  adopted  and  folloued, 
the  entire  construction  only  being  composed  of  butteesses  be- 
tîfeen  î?hich  Windows  open  for  the  entire  height  of  the  stories, 
there  were  no  walls,  the  belts  indicatiné  the  horizontal  rest; 
the  edées  were  opposed  to  this  vertical  snstem;  their  effeot 
would  hâve  been  in.jurious;  their  projectiné  profiles  on  the 
sides  of  the  battresses  would  hâve  awkwardly  intersected  the 
jambs  of  the  Windows  with  neither  use  nor  reason,  (Arts.  Arch- 
itecture Religieuse,  Contre-fort).  From  the  13  th  centary  in 
reliéious  architecture,  the  belt  no  longer  actually  exists, 
the  solid  walls  beiné  suppressed;  they  are  found  only  as  in 
the  last  exaœple  just  éiven,  only  when  they  are  the  horizon- 
tal extension  of  the  window  sills;  but  their  profiles  are  mo- 
dified  acoordiné  to  the  taste  of  the  moiaent.  (Art.  Profil). 
Tn  seoular  architecture,  where  the  walls  are  necessarily  ret- 
ained,  or  the  coB-^tïTiction  only  consiste  ooiquely  of  buttres- 
ses  leaviné  érat  openinés  between  them,  belts  indicate  the  1 
levels  of  the  floors.  (Arts,  rihateau.  Maison).  Sometimes  the 
belts  are  then  decorated  by  sculptures,  partioalarly  durinô 
the  IS  th  centary.  Oomposed  of  simple  mouldinés  eut  in  one 
low  course  duriné  the  1?  th,  13  th  and  14  th  centuries,  on  t 
the  oontrary  they  assume  a  height  and  stron^  pro.iecteon  of  th  e 
Il    bh  oentury,  and  interseot  façades  horiaontally  with  ornai-^ 
entation  more  or  less  rioh.  Tn  the  1'^  ta   oentury  belts  lose 
their  appearance  of  a  lioe  to  become  real  entablatures  /fith 
architrave,  frieze  and  cornice,  even  when  the  absence  of  an 
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oorbels  beoeath  tbe  bases  of  tbe  apper  little  coIsimé.   (10). 
Kote   1.    p.    108*   le   \vo«e   t^^o^^^^'^^-^J   ^eorà   ^ro\,«e   or   \)\ome   ot 
■\.\ve    oTTOYi|eiikeTv\   ot    t.\ve   |re«\  \ie\t   ot    ■t>vecco\\veâkTo\    ot    àm\ei\» 
\ï>^   coini;iC\eTv\  p©Tsot\«.   %^\  \r^t>v   com^ç^eX»  ue    \©   odà   Wvot   \Yve  pr 
^roVfte  «OB    |,\v)e^^   b^i    otiotcwrs   ot    Oot>R\c    orcVvWectuTe    ot   \\«   o 

k^   \XK  XïoW   cases   co"n\roà\c\\on   ©ocurreà  \ye\\Beexv   t\ve   tostes   a 
ond    Sédiments   0"t    eoo\v,    \»e   ào   net   «e\\.   \iao>»  «)ro\   decVsVoKi   \o 
|\.\5e.    He   s\\o\\    oiv\,>j    «o>^,    \\\o\   \\ve   mode    oàopted   a\    AmVetve    \.» 
tTOTR\t,    t>vo\    \\   àenctea    oxv   \.i\\eT\t\,oi\   \»e\\.   àec\.àet\   o»,    \\\cit   t\v\,» 
\tv\eT\,OT    ot    o   noMe    ap\ieoTS    Xo   us    -to  \)e    \\\^   most   beoxxtVt^^    spe- 
c\met\   «e    posses    \*iv   ?TOTvce    ot    t\\e    (irc\v\.\ec\ur e   ot    t^Ne    13    t\v   c 
c«n\uT>j,    Wxot   «e   oo^iXà   a»\\\v   à\.tt^cu\\>^    toVce    \.t\\o    account    t\\e 
ett^ct   proi^ceà   \)\a    X\\q,X   ^n\er^or,    \t    àepT\,v)eô.   ot    \.>vVs   t\,c\\  b 
\)onà    ot    ^©Wote   xïVtorowsX^    \indeTc\i\,    \j5>vet>veT    Vt   \»ou\à    |Oi\n    or 
\08et    o^à    \aV\.n^   Wxe   laoWer   os   beoutVt^^*    executeà   ^Vi    oTtVsts 
os    |ooà   couno\.seuTs    os    ourse\\3es,    oivà   more   t^^^'^'^'Or   \sB\t\v    froftà 
e-tt^ci'^*»    ^®    <^^^   on\^    opprox>e    t\\o\,   boYàtvess    ot    X\\.z    oro\\Vtect 
ot    t\\e   i\ox>e   ot    Amiens. 

Suriné  tne  13  th  oentary  external  belts  are  scarcely  naore  t 
thaa  mouldings  with  drips  and   withoat  ornamentr;    for  the  arch- 
itects  of  tûat  epocn  evidently  feared  to  destroy  the  effect 
of  yertical  lines   by  éiviné  the  horizontal  lines  of  their  ar~ 
chitectare  too  éreat  importance,   and  sculptare  woald  hâve  oc- 
oapied  the  eyes  and  hâve  êiven  too  jJreat  value  to  the  bands. 
Yet  one  still   sees  sometiœes  bands  sfith  ornaments  in  that  ep- 
ooh;   but  thia  is  there  it  Is  desired  to  indicate  the  floor  of 
a  gallerjr^   Thas  on  the  exterior  of  S,  Qhapelle  of  Paria, exists 
a  gffeat  band  deoorated  by  leaves  and  crookets  at  the  level  of 
the  floor  of  the  apper  chapel. 

Hojrever  pleasin^  may  be  the  Romanesque  arohiteoture  of  Poit- 
ou and  the  provinces  of  the  West,    it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
is  not  so  sotupulous   ,   and   its  njonuinents  are  soœetimes  covered 
by  sculptured  belts,   '^hose  places   are  determined  only  by  the 
taste  or  caprice  of  the  artist,   and  not  by  a  story  or  a  defi- 
nlte  architectural   arrangement,   Duriné  the  Romanesaue  period 
many  horiaontal  meaibers  of  the  architecture  with  very  second- 
ary  functions,    like  the  inaposts  of  the  archivolts,    tha  abacus- 
ea,    the   capitale   of   en^aéed   columns,    jrindow   sllls,    or   tbe   low 
railinés   of   crownind   arcades,    becanse  aotaal   bands,    i.e.,    they 
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formlné  a  drlp.  It  is  anneoessary  to  state»  tbat  thèse  arcbtt- 
ectaral  détails  présent  ^reat  variety  io  botii  profiles  and  io 
ornamentation,  we  only  prétend  in  this  Article  to  flive   their 
General  arrangement.  Yet  we  oannot  pass  over  in  silenoe  the 
internai  bands  servin;^  as  bases  for  tbe  triforiams  of  tbe  cb- 
arcbes  of  Aatun,  Beaane  and  Lan^res^  tbeir  ornanentation  is 
too  much  impreaséd  by  Roman  traditions  for  as  not  to  reproda- 
ce  one  of  thèse  ezasples.  Hère  is  tbe  bslt  extending  aroand  t 
tbe  oboir  of  tbe  ftlwrcb  of  Beaune  at  tbe  heigbt  of  tbe  floor 
of  tbe  galleries  over  tbe  side  aisles,(3).  Tbe  same  belt  »rith 
little  différence  is  foand  aéain  at  tbe  catbedral  of  Aatan; 
at  Laogres  tbe  rosettes  are  replaced  by  a  scroll  evidently  c 
oopied  froffi  antique  fragments. 

Tn  tbe  13  tb  century  belts  beoame  more  rare  in  arcbiteotare 
tban  in  tbe  Romanesque  period,  Already  in  tbat  epocb  archite- 
ots  seemed  to  exolude  tbe  horizontal  line,  and  they  ^ave  it 
only  a  relatively  seoondary  importance.  Yet  tbe  arcbitect  of 
tbe  catbedral  of  Amiens  tbou^bt  tbat  he  must  very  viéorously 
empbasize  tbe  beight  of  tbe  floor  of  tbe  triforiu»  in  tbe  en- 
terior  of  tbe  nave  by  a  hi^b  beit  ricbly  decorated  by  stroné- 
ly  pro.jectiné  Isaves;  this  belt  assumes  tbe  éreater  importan- 
ce in  tbe  architectural  arranôement  of  tbe  interéor  by  passive 
bedore  tbe  Croups  of  columns,  intersectiné  them  at  about  tbe 
middle  of  tbeir  hei^bt.(9)»  A  indioates  tbe  section  of  this 
band  witb  tbe  base  of  tbe  triforium.  Bvidently  hère  tne  master 
of  tbe  îfork  desired  to  break  tbe  vertical  lines  dominatin^  in 
tbat  nave,  ïfhose  construction  dates  from  about  1230.  (Art.  A 
Architecture  Peliôieuse,  Fig.  35)»  Tbere  is  as  it  were  bere  a 
last  memory  of  Romanesque  architecture.  ^   Witbout  baviné  such 
é,reat  importance,  it  nearly  always  ocours  tbat  bands  in  édifi- 
ces of  tbe  beéinnin^  of  tbe  13  th  century,  pass  before  tbe  c 
clustered  piers,  and  serve  as  rin^s  to  maintain  tbeir  shafts 
set  edéewise.  (Art.  Baêue).  Also  sometimes  bands  are  rounded 
like  baskets,  and  supported  by  a  corbel,  serve  as  support  for 
clusters  of  little  columns  only  startint?  above  tbe  columns  of 
tbe  ^round  story  between  tbe  arcbivolts.  This  arranj^ement  is 
particularly  adopted,  »hen  tbe  piers  of  tbe  aroand  story  are 
cylindrical,  but  are  not  oomposed  of  a  combination  of  columns 
to  support  the  apper  vaults.  Tbe  interior  of  tbe  ohurch  of  îto- 
tre  Same  of  Semar  in  Auxois  présents  tnese  bands  forminfî  oor- 
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tbe  arobiteotural  arran^eiBônt  plaoed  above  §  will  be  destroyed 
by  the  loss  of  this  spaoe  B  C.  Deoorating  the  band  by  soalpta- 
es  espeoially  in  the  interior,  arohitects  adhered  to  ppesçnt- 
iné  ornaments  on  a  surface  perpendicalap  to  tfae  visual  ray; 
they  did  net  easily  reject  liolined  planes  S  F,  and  oontented 
themselves  stith  gradaally  diminishing  the  projections  S  B.  3 
Saoh  is  the  profile  (4)  of  the  internai  bands  of  the  soath  t 
transept  of  the  cathedral  of  Soissons,  of  the  choir  of  S.  Re- 
my  of  Rheims  (end  of  12  th  centary).  On  the  exterior  It  had 
also  been  reoognized,  that  projeoting  bands  jrith  upper  beds 
left  horizontal  had  the  inoonvenienoe  of  not  promptly  dischar - 
ôinÉ?  rainwater,  Sxternal  belts  eut  according  to  profile  A  (S) 
retained  snot,  caased  drops  of  rain  ooming  in  the  direction 
C  D  to  be  refleoted  to  S,  thus  easily  deteriorating  and  ëeing 
one  cause  of  the  rain  of  the  base  of  the  surfaces  ?   S  above 
their  projection  beoause  of  this  reflection.  Ontil  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  13  th  centary,  extesnal  belts, like  those  of  inter- 
iors,  ifere  voluntarily  decorated  by  sculptured  ornaments,  par- 
ticularly  in  the  provinces  of  Normandy,  Poitou,  Saintonge,  L 
[^anguedoc  and  the  Sast;  men  irisheâ  thèse  sculptures  to  be  seen, 
and  at  the  same  tioie  preserved  frotn  the  injuries  caused  by  r 
rainifater.  Thèse  ornaments  were  eut  on  the  beveled  surface, 
a  very  flat  oj^ee  or  reverse  oéee,  and  protected  by  the  hor- 
izontal upper  bed;  the  most  common  ornaments  nere   sawteeth, 
billets,  chessboard.  (Arts.  Bent  de  Scie,  Billette,  Damier). 
Sut  when  in  the  12  th  csatury,  especially  in  the  northern 
provinces,  ail  the  architectural  members  were  subjected  to 
the  gênerai  System  of  construction,  tendency  to  never  prése- 
nt horizontal  surfaces  to  rain,  the  belts  themselves  /rere  p 
protected  by  a  wash  in  the  stone  and  a  drip.  Thus  are  arrané- 
ed  the  belts  of  to«rsr  3.  Romain  i6)   of  the  cathedral  of  Rouen. 
(12  th  oentury).  At  the  same  epoch  in  the  southern  provinces, 
men  oontented  themselves  with  éiviné  a  sli^ht  projection  to 
external  belts,  but  did  not  cover  them  by  a  very  pronounced 
wash,  as  done  in  Tle-de-9raoce,  Picardy  and  Normandy,  and  t 
their  ornaments  were  not  sheltered  bf  a  projection  forniniif  a 
drip.-  Amoné  other  examples,  ife  éive  hère  (7)  one  of  the  exter- 
nal bands  of  the  north  side  aisls  of  church  ?.  ?uthrope  of  ? 
Saintes,  that  does  not  présent  to  rain  roaéhnesses  easily  des- 
troyed, bat  one  however  not  prootecte  by  a  course  or  a  profile 
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easilj  contâin  tifo  men,  always  bave  benches  plaoed  alon^  both 
sides  of  tha  reoess  perpendioalar  to  the  front  wall.  This  ar- 
rangefflent  of  permaûent  benches  in  tbe  reoesses  of  iriadlows  is 
retained  until  the  l6  th  oentory.  (Arts,  ffenetre.  Meurtrière). 

BAHDFAO.   Sand*  Belt. 
This  is  a  projecting  coarse  of  stone  deoorated  by  moaldiaés 
or  ornaments  carved  or  painted,  and  separating  horizontally 
the  stories  of  a  monument.  The  b«|t  indicates  a  floor  or  pave- 
mentî  i*  oannot  be  plaoed  indiff erently  on  a  façade  or  in  an 
interior;  it  is  a  rest  for  the  eys,  the  leveliné  course  for 
a  superposed  structure.  Tn  churches  of  the  Romanesque  epoch, 
an  internai  belt  nearly  alifays  indicates  the  floor  of  the  tri - 
forium  and  is  interrupted  by  tha  vertical  lines  of  tbe  enéa^ed 
ooluains,  or  passes  before  them.  Tn  domestic  architecture  the 
level  of  the  floor  is  freauently  icarked  on  the  exterior  by  a 
stone  belt-  On^f acades  belts  separats  the  superposed  architec- 
tural arrangements.  They  hâve  the  advantage  of  protecting  ths 
external  surfaces,  their  projection  preventing  the  rain  from 
ranning  doirn  the  walls;  thus  they  are  generally  made  of  barder 
stone  that  that  used  for  the  construction  of  the  surfaces,  a 
and  especially  from  the  13  th  centary  their  irsouldin^s  itère  p 
profiled  so  as  to  forai  a  drip.  The  influence  of  antique  Roman 
profiles  is  felt  in  belts  as  in  ail  other  merobers  of  Romanes- 
que architecture.  dOrmed  in  one  quits  lo<v  course,  belts  until 
the  12  th  oentury  assume  very  simple  forms  on  the  exterior  or 
interior,  and  they  aes  usually  composed  of  a  bevel  A,  a  slié- 
htly  concave  cavetto  B,  or  of  an  oéee  C  belotf  a  horizontal  p 
plane,  (l).  Thèse  belts  are  frequently  decorated  by  sculpture, 
especially  from  the  end  of  the  11  th  oentury,  and  they  pass  a 
around  the  vertical  projections  of  the  architecture,  piers, 
buttresses,  etc.  Such  are  the  internai  bands  of  tne  nave  of  t 
the  abbey  churcn  of  Vezelay  set  horizontally  above  the  arch-s 
of  the  side  aisles.(2;  bec^inniné  of  the  12  th  century).  The  a 
upper  bed  of  this  banal  still  forms  a  horizontal  projection. 
ït  3?as  300D  noticed,  that  thèse  projections  in  tne  interiors 
of  édifices  concealed  by  their  protection  a  part  of  the   surf- 
aces over  therri.  Let  A  be  the  profile  of  an  internai  bani  (^), 
tne  line  tnost  distant  frorr;  the  point  of  siê^ht  beiné  D  0.  the 
entire  heis^ht  "^   H  -«ill  be  iost  to  tne  eye,  the  proportion  of 
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internai  plintfa  of  the  openings  of  the  oloister  of  Pontfroiâs 
near  Narbonne  (begiming  of  tbe  13  th  oentury)  Thèse  benohes 
are  skilfally  combined  sfith  the  constraotion  of  the  principal 
piers  of  the  oloister,  as  seen  in  the  figure.  The  loir  irall  of 
the  oloister  serves  as  a  back.  Benohes  with  a  step  before  the m 
are  still  seen  in  ohapter  halls,  in  the  waried  rooas  of  isonas- 
teries,  and  in  the  parlors. 

Tû6  great  halls  of  royal  palaces,  castles,  halls  of  synods, 
were  al»fays  furnished  with  benohes  aroand  them,  as  well  as  the 
guari  halls  and  vestibules  of  princely  habitations»  (Art,  Sal- 
le). Also  permanent  benohes  of  stone  ?rere  plaoed  along  the  ja 
jambs  of  fireplaces,  particalarly  in  oountry  résidences,  in 
peasants'  and  fariii  hoases,  iffhere  the  single  fireplaoe  served 
for  cooking  anf  for  sfarœing  the  occupants. 

At  both  sides  of  the  doorways  of  houses  it  ?ras  likewise  us- 
oal  to  place  stone  benohes  on  the  publie  street,  either  ont 
from  a  single  stone,  or  composed  of  a  slab  and  supports  sfith 
or  ifithoat  arœs..  We  hâve  seen  thèse  very  siœple  kinds  of  sto- 
ne benches  along  some  old  houses  in  the  South  of  France  (3), 
at  Cordes,  S.  Antonin  near  Alby;  there  rssted  travelers  on 
foot  and  the  poor;  in  the  evening  after  labor  men  sat  thers 
to  chat  sfith  their  neighbors.  Tf  the  façades  of  the  houses  w 
îfere  strenéthened  by  stronély  projectin^  buttresses  support!- 
né  galleries  and  the  carpentry  of  the  roof,  benches  were  then 
plaoed  beside  thèse  buttresses  perpendicular  to  the  front  ?fall. 
(Art.  Maison).  Whsn  the  talls  of  the  houses  or  castles  presen- 
ted  sufficient  thickness,  stone  benohes  were  reserved  between 
the  jambs  inside  the  vrindows..  Hère  (4)  is  one  of  thèse  benches 
at  the  window  of  the  second  story  of  a  house  built  during  the 
13  th  oentury  in  the  city  of  g'iaviôny.  ÇBuréundy).  Tt  is  pla- 
oed in  the  reoess  for  the  openiné;  the  mullion  A  séparâtes  t 
this  bench  into  two  seats  and  ends  it  ^ith  an  arm;  persons  s 
seated  turn  their  backs  to  the  light.  But  ordinarily  when  the 
walls  are  very  thiok,  like  those  of  fortified  castles,  benohes 
are  plaoed  perpendicular  to  the  openiné  and  aloné  the  jambs 
if  the  window  is  wide  (S),  or  at  one  side  if  it  be  narrowC*^). 

The  last  example  of  a  bench  is  common  in  watch-to/fers,  where 
sentinels  are  plaoed  to  observe  throu^h  narro»  ^indoifs  *hat 
passes  outside.  The  slots  pîercsd  at  the  base  of  the  curtains 
under  ôrsat  arches  forniin^  little  chambers  larée  enouén  to  sa- 
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railings  with  the  height  of  a  window  sill,  earlier  than  the  1 
16  th  oentupy,  are  very  siiple;  they  are  alnost  always  little 
baloonies  fixed  to  two  rails  at  top  aad  bottoo  as  Bhoirii  by  9i^. 
29,  oopied  from  a  balastrade  of  the  15  th  oeatary,  noir  placed 
aloû^  the  trifarium  of  the  parish  charch  of  Plavigny.  In  the 
16  th  oentary  the  foriB  of  tarned  balosters  w&3   perfeotly  sait- 
ed  for  balastrades  of  irood;  it  «ras  proper  to  use  them,  and  ar- 
ohitects  did  not  fail  to  do  so.  (Art.  Menaiserie). 

BANC.  Benoh.  Seat. 
Befope  the  end  of  the  16  th  century  it  w&8   not  custoœary  to 
place  in  oharohes  chairs  or  benohes  of  woodjfork  for  believera. 
Pioh  ionien  attandiné  the  ohuroh  were  followed  by  servants  oar- 
rying  foldin$  chairs  and  oushions  for  their  sittiné  and  kneel- 
ing.  ¥8Q  and  oofniBon  persons  stood  or  knelt  on  the  pavement.  At 
Rome,  in  aearly  ail  Ttaly  and  a  part  of  Gatholic  Sermany,  even 
today  no  seats  are  seen  in  the  charch.  put  »rhen  in  the  16  th 
centary  preaching  ifas  introduced  throaéhont  France,  reformers 
placed  in  their  temiiles  benches  separated  by  partitions  to  t 
the  heidht  of  a  railing  and  intended  for  believers.  The  Gath- 
olic clergy  doabtless  feared  that  the  riéidity  of  the  old  tra- 
dition iffoald  also  oontribute  to  divert  the  people  from  the  ch- 
urches,  and  itnitated  the  reformers  and  introduced  bencbes  and 
chairs.  The  internai  effect  of  the  sacred  édifices  lest  much 
of  its  s^randeur  by  this  innovation,  and  i^hen  one  has  seen  tbe 
croifd  kneelin^  on  the  pavement  of  3.  Peter  af  Rome  or  of  ?.  J 
John  Lateran,  that  mass  of  chairs  or  hollow  benches  in  our  Pc 
Frenoû  churches  completely  destroys  the  religious  appearance 
of  assaiBblies  of  the  believers.  There  ?fere  formerly  in  our  cb 
churches  benches  only  along  the  walls  of  the  side  aisles  or 
the  chapels;  theee  benches  formed  a  kind  of  continuous  plinth 
between  the  engaged  piers  under  the  arcades  decoratin^  the  w 
ifindoff  sills  of  thèse  sids  aisles  or  ohapels.  (Arti  .  Arcature). 
Sometimes  thèse  fixed  benches  of  stone  even  rose  above  a  step, 
as  Biay  be  seen  in  the  cathedral  of  Poitiers, Çénd  of  the  12  th 
century:  !)#  *nd  aloné  the  /»alls  of  the  nave  of  the  cathedral 
of  Rheinis.  They  were  also  nearly  always  placed  under  the  por- 
ches of  churches,  in  the  splays  of  portais,  in  the  dalleries 
of  cloisters,  either  aloné  the  openinî?s  or  beside  the  walls. 
Hère  (2)  is  the  arrani^ement  of  the  benches  forminf^  the  inter- 
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shape  of  a  bottle  with  its  neck,  and  irhose  conbination  betfweeii 
the  pilastcrs  and  hea7y  rails  very  disagreeably  aiaoe  the  17 
tb  oeotary  crowns^^most  of  oar  édifices.  It  mast  be  believed 
that  thèse  pièces  of  dressed  stone  appeared  to  be  the  last  ex- 
pression of  taste,  for  once  being  adopted,  architeots  do  lon- 
ger troabled  tbe  imagination  to  coipose  balustrades  in  harno- 
ny  îfith  their  architeotarej  whether  this  were  simple  or  rich, 
flat  or  with  strong  projections,  loi  or  high,  religions  or  a 
secular,  the  balustrade  ifas  ^lirays  the  sa»e  or  nearly  so,  al- 
thouéb  the  architeots  of  the  17  th  centary  pretended  to  divi- 
de  it  into  Tuscan,  Tonio,  Corinthian,  etc.  They  did  not  cont- 
ent thefflsslves  /lith   placin^  it  where   need  rsanired  a  barrier 
at  tne  ftsiéht  of  ths  ^indow  sill,  but  employed  it  as  a  motive 
in   décoration.  Pat  nothiné  i.r  antique  Poman  architecture,  that 
msn  desired  to  imitate,  aathorized  such  abuse  of  the  balustra- 
de, either  in  usa  or  in  form.  It  must  even  be  stated,  that  the 
projecting  cornice  of  the  Roman  entablature  badly  supports  t 
thèse  roï?s  of  turned  pièces  of  stone,  and  that  by  recession 
do  not  indicate  the  présence  of  the  éutter.  The  balustrade  of 
mediaeval  architecture,  set  on  the  top  edée  of  the  siope  of 
the  corona  bsariné  the  lutter,  is  not  only  a  rallin^  for  thcse 
passing  in  the  gutter,  bat  it  stops  falliné  tiles  or  slates, 
and  is  a  safeéuard  for  roofers  obliéed  to  place  laddere  on  t 
the  slope  of  the  roof  ifhen  necessary  to  repair  it-  it  foroos  a 
part  of  the  cornice  for  tbe  slope  of  the  corona  requires  a  c 
cro^niné;  while  the  modem  balustrade  set  on  the  Roman  corni- 
ce in  the  plane  of  the  frieze  is  éreat  nonsense,  since  accor- 
ding  to  the  form  of  the  entablature,  the  éutter  finds  itself 
outside  and  not  inside  the  balustrade.  Thus  the  Roman  archit- 
eots, »ho  possessed  the  precious  quality  named  common  sensé, 
never  had  the  eccentric  idea  of  placinô  balustrades  on  the  u 
upper  cornices  of  their  édifices,  made  to  support  the  first 
tiles  of  tha  roofs. 

Kote  \.    p.  9)^,    '3ee  f|\Vse  de  S.  fua\oc\\e  o  ÇorVa,  \)v^  V\ctor 

We  should  not  omit  to  speak  of  the  ;fOoden  balustrades  frea- 
aently  employed  durin^  the  IS  th  and  l6  th  centaries.  As  for 
the  balustrades  of  métal,  they  are  œentioned  In  Art.  Srille. 
In  the  interiors  of  édifices  or  aoder  cover  were  placed  balus- 
trades of  îfood.  The  fesf  examples  remaininî^  to  us  of  thèse  ra- 
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balastrades.  (27). 

Kote  \,    p.  <2^.  ^ee  \\\e  \\o\i»e  ot  Jocquea  Ooa^^  o"^  BouT|e«, 
\B\veTe  0T\  t\\e  boXvxatToàe»  \vox>e  beew  corxieà  ^^eort*  0T\à  a\ve\\6, 
4mà  tV\\,e  ^oWo*. --  '^To  tXve  \3o\\,on\  tvot\iN.i\t  ^«  \.mpos«\.\>\e."*' 

Kote  \,  p.  9w.  T^\\.»  \îo\u8tToàe  \ft  eut  \,n  \\\Vx\  s\oX)8  ot  éro- 
^\"te>  W  \a  Gro>ftTReà  >oig  oWerT^oWné:  cto>»t\s  atvà  \eo>aes. 

ÎB  «ecalar  arciiiteotare  of  tha  end  of  the  IS  tû  and  beéinn- 
in^  of  the  l6  th  centuries  ^ere  frequently  made  bliod  balust- 
rades, ^hicû  were  under  the  window  sills  and  jvere  uerely  îVide 
bands  fopmiQP  a  rich  décoration,  Such  nere   tfie  balustrades 
CDnnectinfe  tùe  siils  of  tbe  AFindoirs  of  the  second  story  of 
manaion  de  Tremoilie  at  ^aris  (23),  balustrades  ail  varied  in 
dssién  ani  aivision;  for  it  is  ntit  pare  to  find  ^reat  variety 
in  tbe  composition  of  tne  same  balustrade  of  ttie  end  of  the  j  5 
th  and  be^ionin^  of  the  1^   th  centuries. 

When  taste  for  antiaue  Roman  architscturs  had  effaced  at  ab- 
out  the  ffiiddie  of  tbe  l6  th  century  the  last  vestiges  of  the 
forins  adopted  by  tbe  middle  aées  in  the  détails  of  architect- 
ure, îEen  loved  to  make  balustrades  composée  of  reduced  orders  . 
Tûere  exists  a  balustrade  of  tbls  kind  st  the  basa  of  tn-s  s^e- 
bis  of  tiie  littls  Gùurcn  of  Belloy  near  ^eaumont;  tnere  is  --î 
row  of  lifctle  Ooric  colamns  cro;^nea  by  a  dçnt.ii  comice  y?ith 
soffit  carved  bi?t<ysS£n  tne  capitals.  At  -.  ^'ast:3che  of  ^gris 
are  seen  Dalustra:<rs  fornord  of  little  Ooric  or  Gorriposite  pil- 
asters,  soparated  by  arches  borne  on  pisra  .titn  thair  iTipost?:.^ 
But  this  succession  of  vertical  lines  of  the  columns  or  pilas- 
tars  assume  too  éreat  importance  in  the  entire  décoration,  a 
and  bas  the  inconvenience  of  recallinf-  at  small  scale  the  ére- 
ab  divisions  and  décorations  of  ths  architecture  then  in  fash- 
ion;  that  was  a  major  defect,  .fhich  did  not  strike  the  Renais- 
sance architects;  they  desired  to  éive  balustrades  tbeir  scale, 
and  so  that  the  little  columns  forminf^  tbe  chief  part  of  their 
décoration  miéht  not  seein  a  diminutive  of  the  architectural 
orders,  tney  were  éiven  a  partioular  swelled  form,  that  mad? 
tbeni  resenble  a  little  wooden  post  turned  in  a  lathe.  The  pro- 
files of  thèse  supports  are  divided  in  astraéals,  scotias,  s 
S'<veilg,  etc.  ^ometimes  even  the  swelled  parte  of  tnese  colanr.ns 
^ere  iecorated  by  sculptures:  they  then  took  the  naiT.e  of  bai- 
usters,  which  they  hâve  retained.  5rsduallv  thèse  balusters  b 
becam'»  heavisr  and  attaineî  toat  odd  forrr,  ^îiicn  recîTIs  tne 
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member.  Bat  sspecially  at  the  beéinniné  of  the  l6  th  century 
paneled  balustrades  separated  by  vertical  mullions  at  the  jo- 
ints nfere  odopted  without  exoeption.  The  pepforatttd  ooœpart- 
ments  coBapoBiné  tfaem  no  long>er  permitted  any  other  joiatiné, 
froiB  tfaeir  oomplex  form. 

Darin^  the  15  th  century  paneled  balustrades  are  frequently 
found,  but  are  not  the  only  ones»  Thèse  are  then  lozenées,  t 
the  right  an^led  trianéles  doainatiné  in  the  oomposition  of 
balustrades.  Tt  is  necessary  to  state  that  thèse  forms  lend 
themselves  better  to  a  séries  of  perforations  in  stone,  beiné 
more  stable  than  curved  formsi  and  in  the  IS  th  century  tne 
architect  y^ras  primarily  a  stone-jointer. 

A  part  of  a  balustrade  eut  as  in  Pié.  24  possesses  much  st- 
renéth  and  is  easily  joined  at  its  ends  A  B.  The  rail  is  fre- 
auentiy  a  différent  pièce,  covers  and  conneots  thèse  openin^s. 
When  durin^  the  15  th  century  tèe  balustrades  jvere  composed 
of  panels,  the  vertical  mullions  sometimes  projected  in  the 
form  of  little  buttresses,  as  indicated  in  ?iés.  25,  26, 

Tt  was  also  in  the  15  th  century  that  the  idea  oocurred  to 
carve  in  the  openinés  of  balustrades  the  principal  parts  of 
shislds  of  arœs.  ^   Wa  éive  (25)  panels  froŒ  the  balustrade 
croyniné  tne  nave  of  the  cathedral  of  Troyes,  and  in  which  t 
the  stonecutters  in  the  15  th  century  hâve  alternately  repres- 
ented  the  keys  of  S.  Peter  and  fleurs-ds-lis.  The  balustrade 
restored  in  ths  15  th  century  at  the  base  of  the  éable  of  the 
?.  Chapelle  of  the  palace  at  Paris  likewise  présents  in  eaoh 
panel  a  lar^e  and  beautiful  flaur-de^lis  inscribed  in  a  circ- 
le.  (26).  A  éreat  cro^ned  K  held  by  two  anéels  is  detached  at 
the  middle  of  that  balustrade»  it  is  the  cipher  or  initial  of 
the  naîne  of  Charles  VIT  (Karolus),  which  ias  there  restored. 
(Art.  Cniffre).  The  balustrade  of  the  oratory  built  by  Louis 
XT  at  the  aouth  side  of  the  same  édifice  iike^ise  bears  a  &r- 
eat  croifned  L.  Tûis  custonn  of  placiné  ciphers  or  letters  in 
balustrades  was  auite  ^enerally  adopted  at  the  end  of  the  IS 
th  century  and  the  bedinniné  of  the  1^-   th;  the  château  of  51- 
ois  bears  on  tne  façade  erected  by  Francis  T  balustrades  m 
/roion  are  sesn  crowned  F   s  and  salarDanders.  Ven  went  so  far 
as  to  carve  ereat  periJoratei  inscriptions,  as  on  the  choir  of 
tne  cnarcn  of  ''erte-Rerniri  near  Vans,  ani  as  at  tnr  oRstle 
of  -losselyn  in  -^rittany  m'i.y  t>e   reai  the  Jevics  A  '^[Jl "  on  the 
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thèse  perfopated  slabs  so  lean,  that  they  qo  lonéer  présentai 
stability,  to  remedy  that  inconvenience,  they  éa-ve  them  épeat- 
er  tbickness,  and  balustrades  that  in  tbe  13  th  centwry  aver- 
aéed  scarcely  S  ins,  tbick  in  their  open  parts,  becaie  even 
^  ins.  thick. 

By  tbe  effect  of  perspective,  thèse  balustrades  seen  froai 
belo^  apwarls  or  from  the  side,  présent  such  jiide  surfaces, 
tnat  they  scarcely  allô»  the  openinés  to  be  seen.  Tt  was  ne- 
cessary  to  conceal  that  defect,  and  so  the  |)alustrades  -fere 
moalded  inside  sams  as  outside.  Tt  i«ras  first  desired  to  take 
oat  of  the  li??ht  tne  inclined  surfaces  of  the  thickness  to 
obtain  accented  shsdows.  by  the  last  means  was  taken  froœ  vie;t 
a  part  of  thsir  sarfaces.  (23)« 

'^e  tiiay  be  pardoned  tne  len?îth  of  s,  theory,  that  seeros  to  as 
necessary  to  make  understood  the  Œotives  of  the  différent  tr- 
ansformations ïEade  to  balustrades  up  to  the  15  th  century.  ?e 
hâve  already  stated  and  vie  repeat,  that  this  accessory  of  the 
architecture  of  the  middle  aées  if  of  ôreat  importance;  it  o 
occupied  our  old  architects  and  .rith  reason. 

é  cro«fnin^  balustrade  complètes  nappily  or  apoils  an  édifi- 
ce, accordiné  as  it  is  well  or  badly  composed,  o^   whether  in 
its  sntirety  -and  its  détails,  it  is  or  is  not  at  the  scale  of 
the  various  architectural  fr.eœbera  of  that  édifice,  ;^hether  it 
aids  or  opposes  its  General  System  of  décoration.  A  balustrade 
vell  connected  to  the  cornice  servinê  as  its  base,  in  respect 
to  proportions  to  the  monument  cro^^ned,  that  recalls  its  fornis 
of  détails  -^ithout  reproduciué  tham  at  a  srcaller  scale,  whose 
divisions  accent  the  dimensions  of  the  monument,  is  a  i^ork  so 
rare,  that  it  is  allowed  to  believe  it  one  of  the  dan^^ers  in 
the  architecture  of  the  middle  aj^eg,  and  why  it  is  necessary 
to  study  j?ith  ^reat  oare  saoh  fiue  examplss  as  reoiain  to  us. 

The  adoption  of  tne  System  of  panels  divided  at  sach  joint 
by  vertical  mullions  in  the  .iointin.^,  of  balustrades  soirietimes 
causes  the  addition  of  termlnations  in  form  of  ieaves  or  of 
points  above  thèse  mullions,  for  the  architects  of  the  1^  tn 
century, and  for  éreater  reason  those  of  the  14  th  centurv,  d 
did  not  allow  in  architectural  forixs  a  vertical  mullion  of  a 
certain  ^fidth  .tithoat  crownînrf  it  by  somethin^.  '''or  tnem  the 
pilaster  looin'^'  itsslf  in  a  horizontal  œouliin^  ^g^s  -^  truncat'^'i 
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ourviliiiear  equilateral  trianélea. 

ot  ^'tve  \i.  \,\\  ceTv\\iTi^,  OTve  m\x8\  not  \>e  8urpr\,aei  \t  ^^  pXoce 
orc>\\tectur e  ot  t^e  KorWx. 

Tf  fa  examinsa  section  A  B  of  this  balustrade,  ^e   see  the  b 
bavel  C  is  livided  by  a  break  oaased  by   a  small  riéht  angled 
cat  D.  This  eut  produoes  a  fillet  parallel  to  the  face  of  the 
balustrade.  This  fillet  forms  ths  cq3)ds  ^>,  and  the  second  be~ 
vel  models  them.  But  the  solid  parts  of  the  architecture,  the 
supports,  the  little  coluïcns,  are  lost  ucre  and  ïnore  under  the 
subdivisions  of  the  mouldings»  the  mullions  of  windoifs  become 
more  slender  daily  in  the  hands  of  the  constructors»  the  bal- 
ustrades '^ith  thés  double  bevel  eut  at  45  dedrees,  and  the  f 
fillet  of  the  second  plane  recelée  too  muoh  li^ht;  they  appear 
heavy  in  ooiparison  witb  the  other  architectural  merrbers,  ^b- 
ose  recag.^e^  planes  are  outlined  only  by  some  fine  lines  of 
liéht  on  broad  shado^s.  Therefore  bevels  eut  at  4S  deéreas  in 
the  section  of  ths  balustrade  ;v3re  rejected,  and  planes  more 
Tividly  accented  ^ere  desired.  Take  (21)  ?iû»   7;  if  the  licJht 
ray  8  C  falls  on  the  bevel  '^'  ^   parallel  to  it,  it  ç^razes  it 
ani  -oaly  produces  a  half  tint.  But  if  in  ?id.  D  th3  bevel  bas 
an  anéle  less  than  4S  denrées,  the  same  li?5ht  rav  ^  C  will  1 
leave  the  enfcire  part  s  w   in  dark  shadow.  Tfte  balustrade?:;  bein> 
nearly  al^ays  composée  of  small  curves,  the  li<îht  falls  on  a 
^reat  part  oP  the  bevelsd  surfaces;  to  obtain  broad  shado^s 
it  was  tnen  necessary  to  brind  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
horizontal  line  the  sections  of  thèse  incline!  surfaces,  so  a 
as  to  àeprive  them  of  li??ht»  and  as  one  ^ives  delicacy  to  li- 
éhted  parts  only  by  the  contrast  of  broad  shaio/fs,  so  that  in 
architectural  forms  the  liéhted  parts  alone  count,  and  that 
accordin?^  to  the  /ridth  or  narro/rness  of  tbeir  surfaces,  they 
proiuce  heaviness  or  delicacy,  arcbitects  desirin^  to  obtaia 
fche  c5ir.5«ir,^c5  [-,  f^f  [rj.^Tian'G  po3sibl>*  in  tn^.   sections  of  balustra- 
des, canoë  to  divert  more  and  more  th-?  inollned  sarTicjes  froni 
the  lifîht  paye.  Alrealy  at  the  end  of  tne  14  th  century,  they 
nad  entiral/  renoancei  bevela,  that  at  certain  places  oy  the 
slippin-  ovar  of  the  li^ht  ai^rays  î^ive  naïf  tints,  ani  repl'i- 
cel  th3T,  hy  slr-^hl,!'/  3:inGav.5  section;-?  {??),    thaï;  ~ive  more 
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dapin^  the  15  th  and  l6  th  centarie8.(Pig.  27).  What  oharaot- 
epizes  the  balustrades  execated  ia   the  14  th  centapy  is  the  a 

adoption  of  the  System  of  stone  panels,  eaoh  pepfopated,  sep- 
apated  by  a  vertical  at  the  joint,  and  oovered  by  a  railind 
holding  tnem  to^ether.  If  the  jointiné  éains  thereb?,  the  sao- 
cession  of  vertical  divisions  separatiné  the  adjacent  panels 
takes  fpona  the  balustrades  the  appearanoe  they  had  in  the  13 
th  centopy,  of  a  oontinaoas  cpo^nin^  member,  of  a  sopt  of  open 
fplez,e,  leavin«?  to  the  horizontal  lines  thetr  qaiet  simplloi- 
ty;  neoessapy  in  (Bonaments  of  tfiis  extent  to  rest  the  eyes, 
that  the  pedalap  vertical  divisions  soon  fatiéae. 

Arohiteots  .repe  led  to  sacrifice  art  to  reason;  they  lost 
that  liberty  fhich  had  allo^red  their  predecessops  to  combine 
inspirations  of  taste  ivith  necessitiea  of  constpaotion  op  of 
stonscuttin^.  Tne  exercise  of  that  fpeedom  in  the  arts  only 
bslonés  to  éenias,  and  éenias  éave  place  to  calculation  and 
methods  aftec  thâ  be^inniné  of  the  14  th  centary  in  ail  rel- 
atin^  to  apcnitsoture.  ïïe  give  hare  an  example  of  a  balastrade 
exécutai  in  panais  of  stone,  taken  fpoai  the  soath  transept  of 
the  old  cathedral  of  tbe  oity  of  C.rcassonae.  Th?.  oonvStpactlon 
of  this  balastrade  dates  îûom   about  132S.  But  it  must  be  sai:i, 
that  tne   forics  .of  oalustrades  adopted  by  the  archiftacts  of  t 
tne  13  tn  centupy  were  loné  employed'  they  Jiere   mada  leansp 
as  ^3  hâve  sasn  in  tha  examal?  ppessnted  in  I^i^.  IS,  tney  /rers 
covered  by  mouldinf^s  and  -^ith  perforated  cusps;  but  bns  ppin- 
ciple  ifas  fpequeatly  petained;  yet  /rere  ppeferrad  anéular  fo- 
pms  to  tnose  produoed  by  comlinations  of  semicirclss;  pointed 
cupves  wepa  aste^rnad  ;  from  vaalts  and  Windows  they  enteped  i 
into  the  aiost  minute  détails  of  tne  aroaiteotare.  The  simple 
bevels,  tnat  in  the  13  th  centupy  jfere   alone  destined  to  pro- 
daca  the  play  of  liéhfc  ani  shade  in  b^lastf idea,  seeme^  too 
simple,  ^nan  ail  architectural  members  fiers   infinitely  subdi- 
vided:  ifc  vïas  ;3ouble.i  by  a  bre^k,  anii  balustrades  haï  raoaldin^s 
in  two  planes,  one  éivin^  the  Mènerai  form  or  thème,  the  other 
bein^?  destined  to  form  tbe  ous^js  or  ornamentation.  An  example 
is  necessary  to  rrake  understood  the  use  of  thi3  ne*  method. 

Her9  (20)  is  the  cro^rnin^  balustrade  of  the  cornice  ol   the 
choir  of  the  churcn  .iust  cifced,  the  catheiral  of  Oarcassonne.  ' 
The  ç5  8n --rr^i-t  in -■  r.";^L  )r  !.\!Tie  of  this  balustp^ie,  ti   emploi  a 
nori    perfectly  expressin'   our  thDu^Jht,  is  a  seriar,  of  curvil- 
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\.^|  bo\\x«tr<3àe  otv  \\\e  ii,\BO  \>ut\reases  o^  \\ve  porta\,  \su-l  \,\\e9« 

rVc\\nes8  ot  ■t^^cl\  oci\\xs'troàe  \s  proàuoed  >o\a  t\\e  extrême  àeWoo  - 

Xo-te  \,    p.  85.  T^^e  c\vo\r  o^  t\\e  cot\\eàra\  ot  Troues  \tos  X)u\ - 
\\  \t\  1240-1250,  bu-t  o\\  tXve  ex\.ert\o\  cro«Ti\.tit  member«  \Bere 
rexvevoeà  \,ïv  "tXve  14  \>\  cei^turvi. 

It  is  Dot  rare  to  find  in  the  édifices  of  tbe  beéinninô  of 
tbe  14  th  century  solid  balustrades  decorated  by  the  imitati- 
on of  an  openin^.  This  ia  particularly  in  the  couatpy  ifhere 
the  stone  is  too  toaéh  or  coarse,  and  does  not  lend  itself 
to  délicate  cusps  or  retain  its  eâf?es,  that  this  sort  of  bal- 
ustrade has  baan  adopted.  P'or  example  in  upper  Buréundy  wbere 
limestone  is  of  a  hard  nature  and  difficalt  to  perforats,  open 
balustrades  were  only  aade  very  late,  and  ^hen  the  architect- 
ural style  adopted  in  Prance  invaded  the  aijoininé  provinces, 
i,9,,  about  tne  beginning  of  the  14  th  centary;  and  only  then 
when  tbe  stonecutters  freqaently  content  theaiselves  with  solid 
balustrades,  slabs  set  on  edf?e  and  decorafcei  by  compartments 
raised  froai  a  éround.  Thus  is  eut  the  balustrade  crowniné  tbe 
tivo  chapels  of  the  transept  of  the  church  3.  Bénigne  of  Dijon. 
(19  bis).  The  cloister  of  the  cathedral  churcb  of  Beziers,  n 
who??e  érection  dates  frorn  the  first  years  of  the  14  th  oenfcu- 
ry,  is  crowned  in  the  same  rcanner  for  coaipartments  and  .ioint- 
in$,  (fhich  is  caused  by  the  coarse  nature  of  tbe  stone  of  the 
country,  that  is  a  porous  alpine  limestone,  holding  e5,ées  ba:3- 
ly.  Only  hère  {13   ter)  the  rail  forras  a  ooverinf?  and  is  suppr- 
tad  on  the  body  of  the  balustrade.  The  railiné  course  is  eut 
in  a  stone  of  cèoser  érain  and  protects  the  slabs  of  the  body, 
and  (a  fact  to  be  notei)  this  railin^^  bears  a  crestin^,  a  sorb 
of  leafy  terminais  crownin^  tbe  balustrade.  This  beinf^  solicl 
forœs  a  beavy  termination  of  tbe  arcades  of  the  cloister;  its 
horizontal  Une  detachin<?  itself  a^ainst  the  sky  (for  ths  cl- 
oister 13  coverei  by  a  terrace),  ani  badly  connectv"?  the  pinn- 
acles,  that  terminate  tb^»  buttresses'  it  ig  evidently  fco  break 
the  iryne^g  of  this  horizontal  line,  to  .^riion  the  soli5  b^lus- 
traJe  brinés  no  relief,  jfsrR  irrin^ei  tn^a"  oon^-îr  fimal.:^,  - 
-avérai  examoles  if  tnes<''  balas  t;fiie8  «ith  larves  are  f^ani, 
even  /^h^n  opinai,  in  some   chjrcnea  3f  ^ritfcany,  espaci'il.Lv  'i 
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Cbelles,  aathor  of  that  portai,  compbehenlad  that  tfae  sxcess 
of  ricbes  lavishv^d  on  a  small  space  could  destroy  the  unity 
of  ûis  composition,  for  he  took  oare  to  conneot  that  balustra- 
de ifith  ths  General  divisions  of  the  architaoture  by  little 
eoéaéed  oolamns,  that  interaeot  it  aad  coipel  it,  30  to  speak, 
to  taka  part  in  the  entirety  of  tha  décoration.   As  rsfioed 
bût  1633  skilfal,  the  arohitaots  of  the  14  th  century  auiokly 
reached  mea^ernesa  or  heaviaess  (for  thèse  defects  are  often 
toésther  in  art  compositions),  by  overloadiné  the  balustrades 
with  ïBOuldiagg  and  combinations  more  surprisin^  tûan  beaatifal, 
They  frsqaently  souéht  oovel  arran^-eaîents,  and  did  not  al^ays 
content  themselves  >fith  tûs  openin^s  piercad  in  a  slab  as  a 
éround,  oovered  by  a  horizontal  railin^.  Amonô  thèse  nesv  for- 
ms,  3ïe  shall  cite  the  battlements.  The  battleients  «rith  their 
varticals  sho^ed  stronély  at  the  tops  of  édifices,  and  alrea- 
dy  ôavs  a  décoration  by  their  simple  oatline.  Daring  the  14  t b 
cantury,  men  frequentiy  employed  this  simple  forai  to  apply  it 
to  bâlastrades.  Thas  was  cro'^ned  the  upper  cornice  of  the  cho- 
ir  of  ths  cathsdral  of  Troyes.   This  example  of  the  balustr- 
ade Jiith.   battlements  does  not  lack  ori^inality,  but  has  the 
defect  of  not  beainô  at  ail  in  harmony  ^itn  the  édifice;  bes- 
ides  we  ^iva  it  oniy  as  an  exception.  (IS).  The  vertic^ls  of 
this  balustrade  are  alternately  solid  and  openj  below  the  spa- 
oes  are  al»ays  openins^s.  Behind  each  solid  vertical  is  a  bra- 
C3  A,  whicti  <5ive5  lei^ht  fco  tne  enfcire  construction  and  keeps 
it  upriéht.  One  will  note  that  this  balustrade  is  ooraposed  of 
courses  of  stones  of  auite  small  size,  and  this  supports  ^hat 
ne   said  at  the  be^innins^  of  this  Article,  that  the  materials 
and  their  dimensions  exertad  an  influence  on  the  forma  ^iven 
to  the  balustrades.  Tndaed  at  Troyes  ïrere  only  procured  srith 
difficulty  thin  but  lon^  and  ^ide  stones,  euitable  for  cuttin^ 
parforated  balustrades  set  on   ad^e.  Tt  .^as  necessary  to  brin? 
them  froTi  Tonnerre;  they  ivere  very  dear,  and  those  repairs  ir 
made  in   the  14  th  century  to  the  cathedral  of  Troyes  ^ere  ex- 
ecated  ivith  extrême  paraimony.  At  cburch  ".  'Jrbain  of  the  same 
oity,  nearly  contemporaneous  with  thèse  restorations  of  tne 
cathedral,  but  ^here  the  Question  of  aconomy  /vas  l8vS3  imcera- 
tive.  Me   bave  seen  on  the  contrary,  ho-*  ths  architect  profite  i 
by  tne  ouallt?  ani  dimensions  of  the  stones  from  Fonnerra,  to 
make  balustrades  thin  ani  coiripose.i  dP  ç^raat  pièces. 
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of  the  gables,  so  as  to  make  impossible  tiieir  overtbrow  outîr- 
ards.  But  to  render  this  perforated  balustrade  very  rijdià  ?fh- 
lie  delioately  openia,^  it,  the  apohitect  of  S.  Urbain  coœpos- 
ef  it  of  a  séries  of  oocoected  triangles  joined  at  their  sid- 
es,  and  forming  as  many  sœall  inclined  ties  theoretioally  ab- 
attiné  against  eaoh  other  so  as  to  avoid  possibiltty  of  rupt- 
are.  It  inust  be  said,  that  this  is  ratfaer  a  carpentry  comben- 
ation  than  a  masonry  constraotion;  but  it  is^also  to  be  stat- 
ed,  tiiat  the  stone  on  jrhioh  this  abnormal  funotion  is  imposed 
is  that  fpom  Tonnerre  of  extraordiaary  qaality,  strenéth  and 
fineness,  that  after  outtiné  has  the  appearance  of  métal,  Cer- 
tainly  tùat  was  inéenious  and  well  reasoned  for  stonecuttiaé; 
it  was  impossible  to  dominate  the  material  in  more  complète 
fashion  that  successfuily  did  the  saglacioas  architect  of  S. 
QrDain  (Art.  nonstraotion)  ;  but  speakin^^  only  of  the  balustr- 
ade in  Question,  this  séries  of  little  trianélss  similar  to 
tns  érscit  triangles  formecl  by  the  i^ablas  is  bad  froni  tha  poi- 
nt of  718^  of  art.  The  eye  is  perpiexad  by  thèse  éeoiBetrical 
figures,  similar  bat  unequal;  the  harmony  is  iastroyed,  thafc 
should  resuit,  aot  from  the  similarity  of  the  3i_*?!;rent  parts 
of  an  édifice,  but  frona  their  oontrast,  Hère  as  in  ail  tha  ar- 
architectaral  forms  adopted  after  this  spoch,  reasonia^î  a^d 
^eometrioal  combination  take  a  too  important  place;  feelia^, 
the  enstinct  of  the  artist  vanisù  and  are  stifled  by  loéic. 
^î'ovs  of  détails  and  refenements  in  their  use  ajJain  take  frora 
balustrades  their  severity  in  forno.  The  arohitects  of  tfie  13 
tn  oentury  were  tnovei  by  this  art  feeling,  that  oae  finds  in 
the  best  epochs,  and  had  oomprehended  that  the  more  the  arch- 
itectural members  are  of  small  dimensions,  the  more  their  fo 
forme  should  be  broadly  oomposed,  to  not  destroy  the  appeara- 
nce of  Grandeur  that  édifices  should  nave;  for  in  maltiplyincî 
ietaîls  beyoad  œeasure,  one  belittles  instead  of  as^^randizins^ 
the  édifice.  Tf  sometimes  in  the  13  th  century  in  some  monum- 
snts  executed  with  âreat  laxury,  one  is  psrmittei  to  make  bal - 
ustades  very  rich  by  combination  and  sculpture;  this  feelin?^ 
of  Grandeur  always  appears,  and  the  détails  io  not  lestrov  t 
tûe  masses;  for  example  tns  balustrade  cro»fnin??  the  passade 
reserved  above  tie  soutn  portai  of  Notre  Dame  of  Paris  (1*7), 
srected  in  17S7.  ft,  Is  impossible  to  ï^rouo  more  ornementa  and 
inouliin^s  on  ^   balustrade,  and  one  notes  thaï  hère  Jean  de  " 
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of  a  séries  of  small  mallions  wltû  arohes;  theve  seem  prefer- 
red  then  balustrades  formed  of  trefoils,  qaatrefoils,  trinaé- 
les  or  sqaares  set  diagonally  wlth  ctisps,  like  those  oroimiBg 
the  oboir  aod  nave  of  tbe  oathedral  of  Amiens,  We  hare   sbowo 
hoi  at  the  3.  Chapelle  of  Paris  were  happily  broken  the  incl- 
ined  Unes  of  the  gables  orosiniag  the  irindoifs,  by  a  balustrade 
ffitb  vcry  neneroQS  supports  (?ig.  12),  as  if  the  balustrade 
irere  made  high  so  as  not  to  be  orushed  by  the  heiéht  of  the 
pinnaoèes  and  gables.  That  balustrade  is  iadependent  of  thèse 
pinnacles  and  gables,  basses  betsreen  them  only  resting  against 
tbeiB;  it  leaves  them  ail  thelr  value,  appearing  as  it  should; 
1  light. structure  with  a  separate  funotion,  adding  nothing  to 
the  stability  of  the  masonry,  and  could  be  omotted  srhlle  leav- 
ing  to  the  edifioe  the  forais  that  bclong  to  its  architectural 
composition.  ?!en  did  not  adhère  long  to  such  wise  rnles*  Prom 
1290  to  1310  Jfas  built  at  Troyes  the  church  3.  Orbain.  The  u 
upper  Windows  of  the  choir  of  that  remarkable  édifice  are  sur- 
mounted  by  opened  gables,  that  do  not  as  at  3.  Chapelle  of  P 
Paris  Project  beyond  the  crowniné  comice  and  its  gntter,  but 
ifhioh  interrapt  it.  And  such  is  the  labored  composition  of  t 
this  construction,  that  the  two  slopes  of  thèse  éables  and  t 
the  oiroles  eut  in  the  spandrels  support  this  cornice  forminé 
a  gutter  just  as  they  would  ties  in  carpentry.  Tt  is  to  be 
feared  that  thèse  opened  gables,  that  are  not  connecte^  with 
the  wall,  and  that  cornice  lutter  restiné  only  on  the  top  of 
the  wall,  without  beiné  retained  in  its  enéaéed  position  by 
a  heavy  load  on  it,  might  fall  outward.  The  constructor  thou- 
ght  to  use  the  balustrade  to  prevent  this  overturn  (l^),  and 
see  how  he  did  it.  It  must  first  be  stated,  that  in  each  bay 
rises  a  buttress  with  pinnacle  well  connected  to  the  mass  of 
the  structure!  takiug  this  pinnacle  as  a  fixed  point  (it  is 
such  indeed),  the  architect  made  his  half  balustrades  -  of  a 
single  pièce  for  each,  and  haviné  taken  care  to  set  his  pinn- 
acles in  a  plane  outsidc  that  of  the  tables,  he  maintained  t 
tbe  tops  of  the  latter  by  stayiné  them  with  the  balustrades, 
as  indicated  in  plan  (1^  bis).  [,et  B  be  the  pinnacle  fixed  by 
its  base  supportin^  the  éatter  and  stronély  enéaéed  tn  the  c 
construction,  C  C  bein^  tops  of  the  f^ables^  tbe  half  bavs  of 
tbe  balustrades  3   0  beiné  each  of  a  single  pièce,  ani  formin 
in  plan  a  reentrant  ant?le  at  C,  tney  stav  and  abat  tne  tops 
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bases  by  a  aieffiber,  and  tiie  trefoii  arcade  jrill  be  oat  in  the 
same  perforated  slab  of  stone,  The  supportiné  slab  A  will  al- 
one  be  added.  Tiias  at  each  step  te  are  stopped  by  a  transition, 
an  adyanoe  tfaat  mast  be  stated,  and  we   mast  almost  always  ren- 
der  jastioe  to  the  sare  taste  of  those  practitioners  of  the  1 
13  th  oentary,  who  kne;f  so  well  hosr  to  aaodify  the  dry  and  cold 
laws  of  reason  by  the  instioct  of  the  artist,  by  an  imaginat- 
ion that  never  failed  theœ. 

Ko\e  1.  p.  T^.  'î>i\.8  \bo\us\rod,e  àoee  no\  ^eXoTif  to  W\e  pr\,ik- 
or\j^  coi^8tr\j,c\\.ox\  ot  X\\^   ivowe,  \»\\\,o\\  àotes  \DocV,to  i210  o\  \o- 
teat*,  \t  «o»  rebu\.\\  o\>ou\  lî-^O,  \ft\\eT\  o^ter  o  '^\.v^    \\\e  up^ver 
pavt  ot  t\\e  i\o>5e  \»cj8  comp\ete\.^  reatored  onà  rene\»eà.  iXTt. 
«lot\veàro\e"^ , 

Balustrades  evidently  lon^  one  of  the  détails  of  pointed  a 
architecture  to  »faich  /ras  devoted  particulap  attention»  but 
it  is  necessary  to  admit  already  at  the  ead  of  the  13  th  cen- 
tury,  that  if  they  presented  inmenious  and  freqaently  beaattf- 
ul  combinations,  they  are  not  found  as  intimately  oonneoted 
with  the  architecture;  they  are  sometiffies  like  a  separate  jrork 
no  longer  participatiné  in  the  effect  of  the  ;fhole,  and  the 
choioe  of  their  designs  and  compartments  does  not  always  seern 
to  hâve  beeu  œade  for  the  place  they  oocupy,  The  upper  balus- 
trade of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Beauvais  is  an  example 
(14);  the  altemation  of  auatrefoils  set  square  and  diaéonally 
is  happy;  but  this  balustrade  is  much  too  meaére  for  its  place, 
the  openings  are  too  lar^e,  aud  from  a  distance  it  does  not 
lend  sufficient  streaéth  to  the  orown.  Qnder  this  balastrade 
the  cornice,  thouéh  refined,  appears  heavy  and  poor  at  the  s 
same  time.  We  shall  aéain  find  this  coœbination  of  balustrad- 
es, still  leaner,  above  the  ohapels  of  church  S.  Ouen  of  9ouen, 
(IS).  The  defeots  are  still  more  shockinj?  there,  in  spite  of 
the  faot  that  the  balustrade  in  itself  and  as  stonecuttinê  is 
a  naasterpieoe  of  perfection:  but  beiné  placed  on  the  sides  of 
polyéons  of  small  extent,  it  has  only  four  or  five  panels;  t 
their  desi^B  is  not  aeen  at  the  first  élance,  becauss  the  eye 
cannot  seize  that  alternatiné  combination,  ^hich  ;fould  be  hap- 
py if  it  fere  developed  in  f?reat  lenéth.  The  excessive  leann- 
ess  of  that  balustrade  éives  it  tbe  appearancc  of  a  métal  ra- 
iliné  and  not  of  bein^  eut  ont  of  stone.  Purther,  frosn  the  end 
of  the  1^  th  century  are  aiore  rareiy  met  balustrades  compoged 
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/rhose  détails  are  oonsequently  saall,  fhose  baya,  iastead  of 
beifiié  as  file  aa  on  the  cathedral,  are  aarrow  and  intersected 
by  solid  cfables  sarnoantin^  tbe  apcbes  of  the  ^rindows.  Will 
tûe  arohiteot  make  the  errop  of  plaoin^  on  the  opper  oorntoe 
a  iride  balustrade,  that  by  the  great  apaoind  of  its  sapporta 
will  redace  to  the  eye  the  width  of  the  baya,  thoae  design  n 
will  be  appreoiated  with  diffioalty,  visible  only  betsieen  the 
pinnaoles  and  the  âables  near  toj^ether?  Not  at  ail;  on  the  c 
contrary  he  will  seek  to  narroif  the  open  arcade  of  his  balus- 
trade, to  inake  it  thin  and  stronô  to  support  its  oro-fning  mein- 
bsr»  he  will  obtain  délicate  and  multiplied  shades  by  the  oom- 
bination  of  his  trefoils,  by  the  saœll  openinés  pieroed  betw- 
een  them^  he  will  make  this  balustrade  high  to  oonnect  the  ^ 
gables  to  the  pinnaoles  (12),  aad  to  prevent  the  great  roof 
from  appearing  to  crush  the  slenderness  of  the  masonry,  to 
establish  a  transition  from  this  roof,  its  important  aooess- 
ories  and  tbe  riohness  of  the  oornlces  and  Windows!  but  he  w 
will  hâve  the  care  of  leaving  to  this  balustrade  its  appeara- 
nce  of  a  perforated  slab,  so  that  it  cannot  compete  with  the 
stroné  projections  and  broad  shaiows  of  thèse  .tables  and  pin- 
nacl«s.  Tn  the  sanne  édifice,  the  architect  mast  orown  a  porch 
coverei  by  a  terraoe  by  a  balustrade.  Will  he  take  for  aedel 
the  balustrade  of  tha  main  roof?  ^ot  at  ail;  still  retainin?? 
the  raeiDory  of  those  beautifal  open  works  of  the  beginnin^  of 
the  13  tb  ceatury,  composed  of  little  colamns  supportiné  a 
strong  and  simple  arcade  like  tnose  /re  bave  given  (Pi^.  4); 
understaading  that  on  an  édifice  covered  by  a  terrace  is  reçu - 
ired  a  crownin^  member  with  solid  appsarance,  that  receives 
value  as  much  by  combination  of  Unes  and  projections  as  by 
its  riohness,  and  that  a  flat  slab  pieroed  by  openings  with 
simple  ohamfers  on  the  angles  oanaot  satisfy  that  need  of  the 
eye,  he  ereots  a  balustrade  ornamented  by  capitale  sapoortiné 
an  arcade  eut  in  trefoils,  with  sunken  trefails,  whose  vivid 
shadowa  add  to  the  effect  of  the  cornic»^^  hy  r^oTiplefcin??  it,  a 
aoi  to  that  of  tbe  pinnaoles  by  oonnectinç^  them  (13).  Put  we 
are  now  at  ths  œiddle  of  the  1^  tb  century,  and  if  tbe  balus- 
trade of  tbe  porch  of  ^.  Chapelle  le  a  last  reniembrance  of  t 
that  primitive  openwork  constructed  by  means  of  détache:!  sup- 
ports of  an  arcade,  it  jîill  remain  in  construction  a  balustr- 
ade of  its  epoch,  i.e..  of  little  coiamns  connecte::  at  tneir 
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saperposed;  that  Is  so  trae,  that  men  h&re   soaght  in  tbe  opea- 
ings  to  avoid  a  riijht  angle,  that  miéht  caase  ruptures.  Tbe 
feet  of  the  verticale  stand  on  tbe  noaldini^  beoeatb,  not  abra> 
ptly  but  are  but  are  oonnected  by  a  slant  foraink  a  base  in- 
tended  to  strengtben  tbe  foot  and  faoilitate  cuttinô.  (11). 
Visible  at  A  is  the  junction  of  the  œullion  with  the  moaldiné 
forming  the  lower  course»  at  B  is  the  impost  of  the  trefoils 
on  thèse  mullioas.  Tf  thèse  forms  are  olearly  aocented,  if  t 
the  ourves  are  frankly  separated  from  the  verticals,  yet  eith- 
sr  by  instinct  or  by  reason,  if  has  been  aought  to  avoid  hère 
every  form  suggestiné  the  présence  of  a  bed  or  .joint.  But  we 
repeat,  the  artists  of  that  time  kne»  hoif,  nithout  renounoin^ 
prinoiples  based  on  reason,  to  give  a  large  part,  to  submit 
to  the  refined  laifs  of  taste.  îf  sfe  believe  that  sfe  should 
enlar^s  thus  on  a  détail  of  pointed  architecture,  that  seems 
quite  seoondary,  it  is  indeed  because  this  détail  acauires  é 
great  inaportanoe  in  exécution  as  because  it  crowas.  The  arch- 
itecture of  the  13  th  oentury  desires  the  balustrade  to  form 
a  part  of  the  cornica;  for  most  of  the  tiae  they  cannot  be  s 
separated*  its  height,  proportions  of  solide  and  voids,  divi- 
sions and  oraaaientatioa,  must  be  oorabined  ^ith  the  width  of 
the  bays,  the  heiôht  of  courses  and  the  richness  or  simplicity 
of  the  ornâfflents  of  the  oornice.  A  balustrade  that  is  suited 
to  a  certain  cnuroh,  and  that  produces  a  good  effect  in  its  p 
place,  »onld  appear  ridicalous  elsevfhere.  Then  it  is  not  a 
balustrade  that  must  be  sesn  on  a  naonumeat,  but  is  the  balus- 
trade of  that  monument,  hence  ne   cannot  prétend  to  give  an  e 
example  of  each  variety  of  balustrades  executed  from  1200  to 
1300,  still  less  cause  it  to  be  supposed,  that  a  certain  bal- 
ustrade of  a  certain  epoch  on  a  certain  churoh  of  a  province 
ooald  be  employed  on  ail  édifices  of  the  same  epoch  in  that 
province.  We  see  hère  (Fié.  10)  a  balustrade  execate:^  from 
1230  to  1240.  This  balustrade  is  set  on  a  cornice  of  a  f^reat 
édifice,  fhere  everythlné  is  laréely  oonceiveî  at  a  éreat  sc- 
ale.  Thas  the  spaoiné  of  its  mullions  is  wi5e,  its  trefoils 
are  open  with  no  détails;  simple  bevels  and  forms  emphasi^ei 
to  obtain  sbadows,  vivid  and  frank  licîhts,  to  prodace  a  clear 
affeot  eaty,  to  seize  at  a  g^reat  iistanoe.  Tben  aee  that  in  t 
the  same  epoch  and  perhaps  vith  a  différence  of  fi^e  years, 
the  -.  Ohapelle  of  tn-j   p.al«ice  ^as  erected,  a  sT.all  édifice. 
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effeot,  ifhen  they  developed  in  sœall  bays  intepseoted  by  pin- 
nacles  or  vertical  sappopts,  then  it  was  necessary  to  retaro 
to  freqaent  diTiaions  in  whicb  the  vertièal  lise  vras  reoalled, 
espeoially  if  the  balustrades  served  as  the  apper  oroirn  of  t 
the  arohitectare.  Besides  the  division  of  the  openioâs  of  tbe 
balustrades  trefoils  or  quatrefoils  sfere  imperative,  being  i 
impossible  to  diœiaisû  or  increase  at  pleasare?  if  one  bay  f 
for  example  allowed  the  laying  off  of  five  quatrefoils,  a  nar- 
rower  bay  or  one  wider  by  a  few  inches  deranéed  that  arrange- 
ment, or  oompèlled  at  the  ends  of  the  bay  of  the  balustrade 
the  ase  of  bat  a  part  of  a  trefoil  or  aaatrefoilî  this  did  n 
not  bave  a  happy  effeot.  The  divisions  of  balustrades  into 
vertical  arcades  on  the  oontrary  allo^ed  a  number  of  complète 
openings,  and  it  uras  then  easy  to  disôuise  the  différences  in 
îfidths  of  bays. 

We  shall  make  j?hat  ?Te  say  hère  easily  understood  by  a  figure. 
t,et  A  B  (9)  be  a  bay  of  a  balustrade  comprisin^  3  auatrefoils: 
if  the  suoceedin^  bay  A  G  is  a  little  shorter,  it  is  necessary 
for  one  of  the  three  openin^s  to  be  in  part  cngaged.  But  if 
the  bay  (9  bis)  is  divided  in  arches,  the  bay  A  C  could  only 
oontain  4,  and  the  eye  finding  complète  forms  in  both,  would 
not  be  shooked.  The  vertical  divisions  even  permit  considéra- 
ble différences  in  the  spacinâ  of  the  axes,  ffithout  thèse  dif- 
férences being  appréciable  in  exécution;  tbeir  design  is  more 
easily  understood  in  doser  spacing,  fbich  does  not  allo^  com- 
binations  of  the  cirole  to  develop  in  sufficient  number,  for 
it  is  ffith  architectural  ornamentation  as  ifith  mélodies,  that 
must  be  repeated  to  be  understood  and  to  produce  their  entire 
effect.  The  apper  balustrade  of  the  choir  of  Notre  Dame  of  P 
Paris  iras  executed  about  1230,  and  is  divided  into  bays  of  u 
uoequal  width,  beiné  desiéned  in  conformity  to  this  principle. 
(10(1-  At  certain  distances  opposite  the  flyiné  buttresses  and 
the  garényles,  a  pier  surmounted  by  a  éreat  cross-floifer  div- 
ides  thèse  bays,  serves  at  the  same  time  as  a  reinforcement 
for  the  balustrade  and  prevents  overturniné,  whioli  itithout 
this  support  would  not  f  ail  to  occur  in  sucb  a  éreat  lens^tb.  ^ 
But  one  sbonld  indeed  note,  tbat  if  this  balustrade  bas  some 
relation  to  thoae  constracted  in  courses  a  fes*  years  aarlier, 
yet  one  sees  that  this  i3  evidently  a  perforation,  an  openin^ 
pieroed  in  a  3lab  and  not  oonstruotei  by  pièces  of  atone  sap- 
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the  supports.  It  n&s   inàeed  neoessary  to  load  tbese  supports 
ûeavily  to  keep  them  vertical.  When  balustrades  jrere  made  of 
a  siBéle  slab  of  stone  on  the  oontrary,  the  size  w&s   éiven  to 
the  base  of  the  lower  part,  aad  liébtness  to  the  upper  part, 
fop  one  did  not  then  fear  the  displacemeat  oaused  by  the  Buœ- 
erous  horizontal  joiats.  The  balustrades  of  the  éreat  galler- 
ies  of  the  façade  and  of  the  tops  of  the  t»o  towers  of  the  c 
cathedpal  of  Paris  are  eut  aocordiné  to  this  principle  (7); 
their  bases  are  spread  strongly  and  proloné  the  slop  of  the 
corona  of  the  cornice:  a  auatrefoil  opening  produces  a  contin- 
aous  décoration,  that  no  lonéer  indicates  the  separate  points 
of  support,  but  properly  allow  it  to  be  seen,  that  this  déco- 
ration is  eut  in  a  sioéle  slab  of  stone;  a  projectiné  rail  is 
eut  in  the  thickness  of  the  slab,  serves  as  a  moaldin^  and  pr 
proteots  the  openinés.  At  the  angles,  the  balustrade  of  the 
éreat  palier?  is  strenéthened  by  solid  parts  ornaniented  by  ^ 
éreat  projectins?  crookets  and  fiéures  of  animais,  that  break 
the  monotony  of  the  hoi^izontal  line  of  the  railiné.  (Art.  An- 
imaux). The  external  palustrade  of  the  triforium  of  the  same 
cûurch,  liéhter  because  it  cro^ns  a  work  of  less  importance, 
still  has  the  spread  at  the  bottom  necessary  for  stability. 
To  prevent  displacement  this  foot  is  set  in  a  éroove  in  the 
corona.  (S).  Tt  is  hoifever  unnecessarf  to  reéard  the  prinoip- 
les  hère  stated  as  beiné  absolute:  if  the  architects  of  the 
13  th  century  were  sabject  to  the  rules  of  loéio,  they  ifere 
not  5?hat  ffe  call  today  rationalists^  the  feeliné  f^r  form  and 
suitability  had  a  éreat  hold  on  tbelr  irinds,  and  at  need  they 
knew  how  to  bend  a  principle  to  thèse  laws  of  taste,  that  oan- 
not  be  formulated,  but  are  the  naore  imperious  because  address- 
ed  to  instract  and  not  to  reason.  Particularly  in  the  access- 
ories  of  the  arohiteotare  reouired  by  a  need  and  at  the  saœe 
time  necessary  for  the  décoration,  that  taste  shouldl  interve- 
ne,  and  that  it  does  participate  then.  Thus  in  seekiné  to  Pive 
to  their  balustrades  eut  from  perforated  slabs  the  appearance 
of  an  object  eut  in  one  pièce,  it  was  necessary,  that  tbese 
important  parts  of  tne  décoration  shoull  not  by  their  form  c 
contradict  fehe  principal  linas  of  the  architecture.  Tf  the  o 
openin^a  obtained  by  trefoils  or  ouatrefoils  adjacent  were 
suited  for  continuoas  balustrades  not  interrupted  by  vertical 
divisions  near  eaoh  other,  thés**  openinî^s  prodaoed  a.  b«d  eff- 
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know  is  that  croifniH^  the  gallery  of  the  kings  on  the  irestern 
façade  of  tbe  cathedral  of  Parisj  it  beloogs  to  the  fipst  ye- 
ars  of  the  13  th  oentury  (1215-1225)  like  ail  the  lower  part 
of  the  façade. (4).  Before  the  restoration  of  the  portai,  this 
balastrade  ooly  existed  beside  the  tfo  aide  battresses,  aa  obb 
be  assuped;   It  is  oonstructed  of  several  pièces,  at  leaat 
the  arohed  portion,  aiad  coasists  of  a  oaupse  suppopting  the 
bases,  the  little  colaoïns  set  edgewise  the  érain  with  pieps 
behind  them,  and  a  cpo*fniné  ooupse  cat  in  apches,  deoopated  by 
doétooth  opnainents.  Thepe  exists  still  on  the  intepœediate  t 
gallBPies  of -the  toweps  of  the  portai  of  the  Calenda  at  the 
cathedpal  of  Roaen  a  balustrade  from  the  beéinniag  of  the  13 
th  centûpy,  like?rise  oonstpaoted  of  sapepposed  blocks.(5). 
Hère  the  little  columns  pest  direotly  on  the  oopona  of  the 
copnioe  forming  a  passage,  allowing  ths  .vatep  to  pun  off  bet- 
ween  them  î^ithoot  a  gutter.  It  was  only  towapds  1230  that  -.«repe 
established  gatters  leading  the  water  to  the  gapgoyles;  antil 
then  the  ^ater  pan  ovep  the  copona  of  the  copnice,  as  at  t.he 
cathedpal  of  Chartres  at  the  edges  of  the  gpeat  poofs;  but  t 
tnese  balustpades,  composed  of  little  pieP3  op  ooluains  isola- 
ted  and  fixed  on  the  copnioe,  retained  theip  vertical  position 
•^ith  difficalty.  Gonstructops  had  sometinaes  attempted  to  con- 
nect  theip  bases  by  means  of  a  continuons  coupse  hollowed  out 
undepaeatb  for  disoharée  of  the  y^atev,   as  ife   can  see  at  ths 
eaves  of  the  hifJh  north  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Chaptres; 
(6):  but  this  means  only  made  the  danger  éreater  by  inultiply- 
iné  the  bed  joints,  and  did  not  ëive   thèse  paiiinés  the  rî^H- 
ity  necessary  to  prevent  bendiné;  irien  must  soon  rejeot  little 
colaœns  op  pieps,  isolated  and  only  connected  by  the  apper  o 
cintinuous  course,  and  tinev  decided  to  niaks  tûe   balustrades 
of  a  single  block  of  stone;  tben  tne  little  columns  with  oapi - 
tais  had  no  raason  for  existence,  for  instead  of  a  oonstructed 
apcâde,  it  ^as  simply  necessary  to  eut  slabs  pierced  by  open- 
ing3,and  takiné  foms  ànsuited  for  superposei  courses.  Thus 
ï?ood  sensé,  the  loéical  mind  direotiné  ths  architects  of  thoss 
apoohs,  oaused  them  to  change  the  forms  of  détails,  like  their 
entire  architecture,  as  they  moiified  tbe  means  of  construct- 
ion, în  ths  constructaâ  balustrades,  i.s.,  coaiposei  of  isnls- 
ted  supports  and  a  crownintî  course,  it  /?as  notice:!  that  the 
upper  pirt  of  the  balustrade  is  ^erv  l'iris    in  comparison  to  t 
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that  period  preaen  an  extrême  variety  ia  form  and  ooaatruct- 
ion.  Tûe  natare  of  the  stone  hag  aacû  influeBoe  on  their  cop- 
position.  WJttere  the  materiala  are  hard  anf  résistant,  bat  of 
fine  érain  and  easily  out,  the  balustrades  are  liéht  and  very 
opeai  OB  the  oontrary  where  the  stone  is  soft,  the  openia^^-S 
are  saalier,  the  solid  parts  are  thicker.  Their  dimensions  a 
are  also  snbjeot  tic  the  dimensions  of  the  aaterials,  for  they 
soon  pe.jeoted  balustrades  oomposed  of  several  pièces  of  stone 
set  on  eaoh  other,  as  not  offcring  a  suffioient  bed,  and  they 
were  eut  from  a  slab  set  on  ed^e.  Tn  Normandy  and  Champagne, 
where  the  stone  is  geaerally  quarried  only  in  blooks  of  3?nall 
dimensions,  balustrades  are  low  and  do  not  reach  the  hei^éht 
of  a  îfindoff  sill.  (At  least  3*3  ft.  ).  Tn  parts  of  Saréundy  w 
;fhere  the  stoie  is  very  hard,  diffioult  to  out,  and  is  not  a 
qaarried  readily  in  thin  beds,  balustrades  are  rare  aud  only 
appear  very  late,  when  the  architecture  imposed  forins  adopted 
in  the  royal  domain,  on  ail  the  adjoinin^  provinces,  i.e.,  a 
about  the  end  of  the  13  th  oentury»  The  basins  of  the  Seine 
and  Oise  offered  builders  materials  ^ith  aiialities  very  sait- 
able  for  makiné  balustrades»  thus  in  thèse  coantries  are  found 
varied  examples  of  this  important  part  of  the  décoration  of 
édifices.  As  the  custom  of  sa*in^  blocks  into  tbin  glabs  yvas 
not  praotised  in  fcne  13  th  century,  it  ^as  neoessary  to  flnd 
in  the  quarries  naturally  thin  beds  permittiné  the  constrnct- 
ion  of  light  open  balustrades.  The  ''cliquart"  of  Paris,  the 
lias  of  the  Oise,  certain  stones  of  Tonnerre  and  of  Vernon, 
that  oould  be  quarried  in  layess  6  to  3  ins.  thick,  were  mar- 
velousiy  suited  for  the  construction  of  balustrades  of  lar^e 
pièces  sf  stone  set  on  edge  and  perforated.  The  architeots 
furtfier  were  in^enious  everywhere  in  inventin^  a  jointiné  so 
as  to  obviate  the  insuff ioiency  of  the  materials  they  posaes- 
sed,  and  this  jointiné,  as  one  must  suppose,  had  a  éreat  inf- 
luence on  tha  forms  adopted.  It  i £  with  balustrades  as  fith 
the  traoery  of  jfindows,  like  ail  délicate  parts  of  pointed  a 
architecture  of  the  13  tb  and  14  th  centuries:  the  nature  of 
the  stone  détermines  tha  form  up  to  a  certain  point,  or  at 
least  modifias  It.  Only  with  care  should  one  stu^y  thèse  vari- 
ations, that  oannot  be  indif f erently  appliea  to  the  variotis 
provinces  in  ^bioii  pointed  architecture  bas  developed. 

Tn  Tle-ie-H'ranoe,  one  of  the  enrliest  balustrades  that  :»e 
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exteriors  of  great  édifices  an  easy  cipoulatioa  at  ail  the  s 
stories  by  meaas  of  Cutters  or  ^alleries,  and  tfaat  men  felt 
the  pesaitiQé  need  of  proteotiOD  fpom  the  danjJêr  of  tbese  nar- 
row  passages  by  farnishioé  thea  with  balustrades;  but  before 
tbat  epooù,  in  the  interiors  of  charohes  or  of  ^peat  halls  pf 
were  establisûed  éalleries  and  tribunes  with  acoess  for  the 
publio,  and  that  it  was  conseqoently  necessary  to  equip  with 
railings.  It  is  certain  that  thèse  railinés  ifere  frequently 
made  of  jrood  durin^  the  Romanesque  epooh;  when  they  '.fere  of 
stone,  the?  were  rather  low  walls  than  balustrades.  The  ^all- 
er/ of  the  poroh  of  the  abbey  ohurch  of  Vezelay  (a  porch  nhœe 
construction  can  be  oomprised  betneen  1150  and  II60),  is  fur- 
nished  with  a  loy  sfall,  that  oaa  be  ri^orously  classad  57it.h 
balustrades,  this  îfall  beind  decorated  by  éreat  chevrons,  that 
èive  it  the  appearance  of  a  cro-fn  muoh  liéhter  thaa  the  rnst 
of  the  structure,  (l).  The  internai  éalleries  of  the  two  i^,ab- 
les  of  the  transepts  of  the  same  ohurch,  oonstructed  durinf? 
the  last  years  of  the  12  th  or  in  the  beginniné  of  the  13  th 
centuries,  posses  beautifal  soiid  balustrades  or  walls  ornam- 
ented  by  «rches,  on  whicû  are  set  the  little  columns  of  the 
triforium.  We  give  hère  (2)  the  balustrade  of  the  south  $«\11~ 
ery,  ifûose  design  produces  a  ^reat  effect. 

But  men  did  not  hesitate,  jyhan  the  architecture  assamed  lic?n- 
ter  forma,  10  open  the  balustrades*  a  remnant  of  Roœaii  tr**di- 
tion  oaused  them  to  retain  for  a  certain  time  the  little  ool- 
amns  ^it  oapitals  in  their  composition-  Ths  balustrades  were 
only  open  arcades,  oonstructed  by  means  of  little  columns  or 
spaoed  piers,  on  whicb  Aras  placed  a  course  opened  by  pointed 
arches.  Tne  remains  of  the  primitive  triforium  of  the  nave  0 
of  the  cathedral  of  Rouen  (1220-1230)  présent  in  the  inteeior 
a  balustrade  so  conoDOsed,  oonneoted  to  the  columns  supportiné 
the  éreat  arcade  formin^  the  i^allery,  so  as  to  offer  éreater 
résistance. (3)»  One  will  easily  conceive  indeed,  that  an  open- 
iné  rested  on  such  slender  supports,  unable  to  maintain  them- 
selves  for  a  ^reat  leoéth  without  some  pro.iections  to  èive   t 
theiî!  ri^idity.  But  especially  on  the  exteriors  of  monuments 
balustrades  play  an  important  part  from  the  1^  th  century,  f 
for  as  îfe  hâve  already  stated,  there  dates  fronn  the  beéinniné 
of  toa  century  the  establishment  of  Cutters  and  ^allerieF-  f 
for  circulation  on  eaah  story.  The  balustrades  ereotei  duriuf? 
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tûe  void  throagh  a  thin  slit,  ^hen  tbe  dryiné  ooours  tfaia  mor- 
tar  iessens  in  volame,  and  tiie  stooes  re$t  only  on  the  slips, 
fortanatelf  for  oar  modem  édifices,  one  bas  the  oare  of  set- 
tinjj  a  felook  of  stone  three  or  foar  times  as  large  as  neoesa- 
ary,  aod  that  due  to  the  exoess  of  strength,  eaoh  stone  is  o 
only  sub.ieot  to  a  small  pressnre;  but  when  men  built  in  the 
laiddle  âges,  the  arohiteots  lere  led  to  set  a  blook  of  stone 
rather  too  small  than  too  large,  it  then  beoame  necessary  to 
set  thèse  stones  on  the  entire  surface  of  their  beds,  so  as 
to  profit  by  their  eatirel  force  of  resistanoe.  Thea  stones 
ifere  set  on  a  bed  of  mortar,  i.e.,  only  after  haviné  spread 
over  the  upper  bed  of  a  cirst  course  of  stone  a  thick  layer 
of  oiortar  little  thinned;  a  second  course  iras  set  on  that  la- 
yer, takin^  care  to  support  it  by  means  of  pièces  of  wood  un- 
til  refusai,  whicn  in  masons'  teriBs  means  that  the  mortar  ba- 
diné spreaa  under  blows  of  the  sledge,  refuses  to  be  oompres- 
sea  further.  Tuas  are  obtained  structures  resisting  considér- 
able pressure  '^ithout  fearins?  to  see  ths  stones  spalled,  and 
âvoidins?  settiements,  that  in  vary  high  édifices  on  slender 
supports,  ifould  hâve  disastrous  conséquences.  (Art. Construction) 

BALCON-   3ee  Breteche. 

BALU^TRADff.   Balustrade.  Barapet. 

The  name  of  balustrade  is  alone  smployed  today  to  desiénate 
the  railing  at  the  height  of  a  .rindoK  sill,  raost  frequently 
perforated,  that  crowns  the  ôutters  at  the  eaves  of  roofs,  t 
tnat  are  plaoed  aloné  éalleries  or  elevated  terraces,  to  pré- 
sent one  from  falling.  F^xternal  balustrades  above  the  comic- 
es of  édifices  are  not  found  before  the  pointed  period,  for 
the  reason  tnat  until  that  time  the  roofs  did  not  send  their 
water  into  Cutters,  but  allowed  it  to  fall  directly  on  the 
éround.  'fithout  affirminé  that  there  had  been  no  balustrades 
on  RomanesQue  monuments,  kno'-riné  no  example  to  cite,  »e  ref- 
rain. Put  it  is  proper  to  divide  balustrades  into  internai 
balustrades,  that  are  destined  for  the  fronts  of  ^alleries  a 
and  tribunes,  and  Into  external  balustrades,  placed  on  the 
s?atter3  of  roofs  or  at  the  edées  of  the  paved  terraces  of  éd- 
ifices. 

Tt  nns   onlv  from  1 /V j  to  17^3  that  vïere  estabiisned  on  tne 
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tiie  void  throagh  a  thin  slit,  îilien  ths  dryia^  oooars  thia  mor- 
tar  iessens  in  volame,  and  tûe  stones  rest  only  on  the  slips, 
fortanataly  for  oar  modem  édifices,  one  bas  the  oare  of  set- 
tin^  a  felook  of  stone  three  or  four  times  as  large  as  neoesa- 
ary,  and  tbat  dae  to  the  exoess  of  strength,  eaoh  stone  is  o 
only  subjeot  to  a  amall  pressare;  but  when  men  built  ia  the 
middle  âges,  the  apohiteots  were  led  to  set  a  block  of  stone 
rathep  too  saall  than  too  large,  it  then  became  neoessary  to 
set  thèse  stones  on  the  entire  surface  of  their  beds,  so  as 
to  profit  by  their  entirel  force  of  résistance.  Then  stones 
were  set  on  a  bed  of  mortar,  i.e.,  only  after  having  spread 
over  the  upper  bed  of  a  cirst  course  of  stone  a  thlck  layer 
of  mortar  little  thinned;  a  second  course  .fas  set  on  that  la- 
yer, taking  care  to  support  it  by  means  of  pièces  of  wood  un- 
til  refusai,  whicn  in  masons'  teriss  means  that  the  mortar  ha- 
vinô  spreai  uader  blows  of  the  sledge,  refuses  to  be  oompres- 
sei  further.  Tous  are  obtained  structures  resisting  considér- 
able pressure  jrithout  feariné  to  see  the  stones  spalled,  and 
âvoidin^  settiements,  that  in  vsry  high  édifices  on  slender 
supports,  '40uld  hâve  disastrous  conséquences.  (  Art. Construction). 

BALCON.   See  Breteche. 

3ALa.:^TRADH^.   Balustrade,  garapet. 

The  name  of  balustrade  is  alone  smployed  today  to  desiénate 
the  railing  at  the  height  of  a  ,çindow  sill,  most  frequently 
perforated,  that  crowns  the  âutters  at  the  eaves  of  roofs,  t 
tftat  are  piaced  aloné  éalleries  or  elevated  terraces,  to  pre- 
vent  one  from  falling.  F^xternal  balustrades  above  the  comic- 
es of  édifices  are  net  found  before  the  pointed  period,  for 
the  reason  tnat  until  that  time  the  roofs  did  not  send  their 
»ater  into  gatters,  but  allowed  it  to  fall  directly  on  the 
éround.  Without  affirminé  that  there  had  been  no  balustrades 
on  Romanesaue  iDonuments,  knowiné  no  exampie  to  cite,  fie   ref- 
rain. Put  it  is  proper  to  divide  balustrades  into  internai 
balustrades,  that  are  destined  for  the  fronts  of  éalleries  a 
and  tribunes,  and  into  external  balustrades,  piaced  on  the 
(Cutters  of  roofs  or  at  the  edées  of  the  paved  terraces  of  éd- 
ifices. 

Tt  MRS   onlv  from  ]?/>j   to  1?^3  that  ^ere   estabiisnsd  on  tne 
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are  tiias  aapported  by  falls  4.1  ft.  hiéh,  that  we   éive  iiere. 
(!)•  Tû83e  '/rails  are  deoorated  by  a  course  of  dantila  beloir 
tbe  plates  and  are  farther  prieoed  by  openis^s  to  ligbt  and 
ventilate  the  oarpentry  of  the  roof.  (Bad  !)•  ^-ater  about  the 
Biiddle  of  tùe  13  tb  oentury  thèse  «rails  were  provided  nitii  a 
top  course  forming  a  drip  to  prevent  the  water  falliné  from 
the  roof  from  injuriné  the  surface  of  the  stone,  and  to  cause 
it  to  fall  direotly  into  the  gntter.  (2).  îhere  are  found  at 
Affllens,  Beauvais,  at  the  S.  Chapelle  of  Paris,  eave  walls  so 
crotfned.  This  projeotin^  mouldiné  also  permitted  the  placinô 
of  blooks  A, and  of  leavin^,  a  free  circulation  of  air  betireen 
the  feet  of  the  rafters,  plates  and  aoverinè,    and  it  protect- 
ed  thèse  timbers  from  dry  rot.  The  eave  walls  of  éreat  roofs 
iiarely  hâve  more  than  1.3  ->r  2.3  ft.  in  thiokness,  and  rest 
on  the  side  arches  of  the  upper  vaults  (Arts.  Construction, 
Charpente),  leaving  the  ^reatest  possible  width  to  the  top  of 
the  walls  for  establishinô  the  Cutters.  Sometimes  even  the 
eava  ;falls  of  roofs  are  placed  on  disohargin^  arches  trans- 
ferriné  the  «eiéht  of  the  oarpentry  to  the  imposts  of  the  i 
internai  vaults;  then  the  entire  thickness  of  the  walls  is  rs 
reserved  for  plaoia$  the  éutters.  The  oolumns  of  internai  5?al- 
leries,  dariné  the  Ronnanesque  epoch  and  the  beéinninfJ  of  the 
pointsd  period,  are  often  set  on  littie  supportin^  ;valls,  th- 
at are  actual  eave  /rails.  The  littie  columns  of  the  triforium 
of  the  porch  of  the  ohurch  of  7ezelay  are  so  arran^ed.  îven 
in  the  nave  and  choir  of  the  oathedral  of  Amiens  aéain  on  an 
eave  wall  are  set  the  columns  of  the  triforium. (Art.  Triforium). 

BATî^B»  399  P.tuve.   gaths. 

gAîi  9»  MORTTF'.p.   8ed  of  mortar. 
Tn  masonry  vforks,  thus  is  desitfnated  the  bed  of  mortar  on 
yfhioh  is  set  a  eut  stone  or  rubble.  At  Paris  sinoe  the  begin- 
niné  of  the  17  th  oentury,  eut  atones  are  set  on  slips  of  »oocl 
and  are  pointad  /rith  mortar,  i.e. ,  the  open  joint  betneen  the 
stones  by  removal  of  the  slips  is  filled  with  mortar  by  means 
of  thin  blades  -eut  in  sa^T-teeth.  Tbis  procédure  bas  bhe  incon - 
venience  of  naver  fillin^  the  joints  with  a  mortar  sufficient- 
iy  dense  to  resist  pressure.  The  pointers  bein^   compelled  to 
tbin  tha  mortar  mach,  to  introiuce  it  bat^een  ths  stones,  into 
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are  tiias  sQpported  by  walls  4.1  ft.  hij^h,  tbat  ?re  ôive  iiere. 
(1).  Tû8se  '/rails  are  deoorated  by  a  ooopse  of  dentils  beloir 
the  plates  and  are  farther  prieoed  by  openinés  to  ligbt  and 
ventilate  ths  oappentry  of  tiie  roof.  (Bad  I)*  iater  aboat  the 
Biiddle  of  the  13  tfa  oentary  thèse  jralls  ifere  pro\rided  witii  a 
top  course  forœing  a  drip  to  prevent  the  rfater  fallinô  from 
the  roof  from  injaring  the  sarfaoe  of  the  stone,  and  to  caaae 
it  to  fall  direotly  iato  the  gatter.  (2).  îhere  are  foand  at 
AïBlens,  Seaavais,  at  the  S.  Chapelle  of  Paris,  eave  walls  so 
crosfned.  This  projeoting  moaldiné  also  permitted  the  placinS 
of  blooka  A.aad  of  leavin^.  a  free  oircolation  of  air  between 
the  feet  of  the  raftera,  plates  and  ooveriné,  and  it  protect- 
ed  thèse  timbers  from  dry  rot.  The  eave  walls  of  éreat  roofs 
isarely  hâve  more  than  1.3  ^p  2.3  ft.  in  thiokness,  and  rest 
on  the  side  arches  of  the  upper  vaalts  (Arts.  Construction, 
Charpente),  leaving  the  dreatest  possible  ifidth  to  the  top  of 
the  pralls  for  establishiné  the  gutters.  Sometimes  even  the 
eave  walls  of  roofs  are  placed  on  disoharging  arches  trans- 
ferriné  the  weight  of  the  oarpentry  to  the  imposts  of  the  i 
internai  vaalts;  then  the  entire  thiokness  of  the  walls  ia  rs 
reserved  for  placin$  the  éutters.  The  columns  of  internai  éal- 
leries,  darinj2  the  Ç^onoanesque  epoch  and  the  beginninf^  of  the 
pointed  period,  are  often  set  on  little  snpportin^  walls,  th- 
at  are  actual  eave  walls.  The  little  columns  of  the  triforium 
of  the  porch  of  the  church  of  Vezelay  are  so  arranged.  3ven 
in  the  nave  and  choir  of  the  oathedral  of  Amiens  aéain  on  an 
eave  wall  are  set  the  coluains  of  the  triforium.  (Art.  Triforium) 

BATNS-  See  F.tave.   Baths. 

gAÏ»  OR  MOPTTFIP.   Sed  of  mortar. 
Tn  masonry  works,  thus  is  designated  the  bed  of  mortar  on 
wbioh  is  set  a  eut  stone  or  pubble.  At  Paris  sinoe  the  be^in- 
niné  of  the  17  th  oentury,  eut  stones  are  set  on  slips  of  wood 
and  are  pointed  with  mortar,  i.e. ,  the  open  joint  between  the 
stones  by  removal  of  the  slips  is  filled  with  mortar  by  means 
of  thin  blades  -ent  in  saw-teeth.  This  procédure  haa  the  incan - 
venience  of  never  filliné  the  joints  with  a  mortar  sufficient- 
iy  dense  to  resist  pressure.  The  pointers  bsin^  compella:^  to 
thin  the  mortar  mach,  to  introiuce  it  batweea  the  stones,  into 
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decorated  or  plain,  that  surroands  the  base  of  Ihe   cross-flo??- 
er  of  pionaoles  or  ëiables,  etc.  (Art.  Plearon). 

BAGOF.ÎTW.   Astpagal.  Half  Round. 
A  membep  or  cylindrioal  moaldinîJ  of  small  diameter,  formin^ 
a  part  of  cornioea,  banda,  aroiiivolts  aad  ribs.  Tbe  astpagal 
only  bas  a  diameter  of  0.4  to  2.0  ins.-  Ovep  that  size  it  ta- 
kes  the  name  of  round»  (Art.  Boudin).  Sut  what  paptioalaply 
distinguishes  the  astra^al  fpom  tbe  round  is  its  aeoondapy 
funotioo.  Tbus  in  the  sections  hère  ^iven  the  diagonal  arches 
of  tha  13  th  oentaP7  (1),  A  is  an  astraéal  and  B  is  a  rouod. 
Tq  the  Romanesque  architecture  of  Poitou  and  of  Normaurdy,  ths 
astraâal  is  sometimes  beaded  (2);  its  section  C  in  that  case 
is  oftea  flat,  so  that  the  light  clearly  cats  out  eaoh  of  the 
beads  or  little  disks.  In  the  apchitectupe  of  the  12  th,  13 
th  and  14  th  centuries,  arohitects  employed  the  astra^al  with 
the  cluster  of  oolumns  to  emphasize  their  diameter  by  contrast, 
and  to  give  them  more  strength  to  the  eye  (3).  One  frequently 
finds  in  the  édifices  of  tha  13  th  and  14  th  centuries  rounds 
eut  in  tne  anéles  of  square  piers,  and  espeoially  in  the  .iambs 
of  doorways  to  avoid  the  sharp  corners,  that  are  easily  »orh 
off  or  caa  hurt  a  person.  (4).  The  round  does  not  then  extend 
to  the  éround,  but  stops  at  the  sharp  anéle  reserved  at  the 
lower  part,  either  on  an  oblique  plane  D,  stoppiné  square  at 
g,  or  concealed  by  an  ornament  P,  nhich   is  very  frequently  fo 
found  in  édifices  in  Bur^undy  datinâ  from  the  ead  of  tbe  12 
th  or  beginning  of  the  13  th  centuries.  (Art.  oon^e).  Tn  .join- 
ery  the  aatraéal  is  one  of  the  menibers  of  mouldin^s  most   fre- 
quently employed. 

BAHOT»  ?'a7e  or  Copine  Wall. 
This  name  is  éiven  to  a  ion   wall  intended  to  support  a  roof 
above  a  éatter,  tbe  open  arcade  of  a  cloister,  a  érille  or  b 
barrier.  Wben  in  the  13  tb  century  thare  ifere  established  wi- 
thout  exception  on  ail  édifices  of  some  importance,  stone  éut- 
ters  decorated  by  balustrades  at  tbe  eaves  of  the  roofs,  the- 
39  ^ere  ereoted  on  low  wallg  protectin^  their  base  (to  avoid 
injuries  to  tbe  coverins^s  by  passiné  alonf?  the  f^utters),  and 
preventinô  the  leaks  prodaced  by  a  mass  of  snow  or  heavy  rains. 
Tne  éreat  roofa  of  tne  ohoir  an3  nave  of  tna  catnedral  of  Paris 
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opnaiBented  by  leaves  noldin^  the  little  ooluana  of  the  aide 
aisle  aroand  the  cûoir  of  the  oathedral  of  E^angres  (2;  aiiddle 
of  12  th  oentapy);  2,  of  a  riaé  of  the  little  shafts  of  the 
side  aisles  of  the  nave  of  the  catûedral  of  Sens  (3;  «ad  of 

12  th  oeatary),  presentin^  a  wide  moulding  irith  recesaes.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  13  th  ceotary  Pings  wepe  only  composed  of 
their  moaldings  fithoiit  ornaments,  as  one  may  observe  in  the 
side  aisles  of  the  soatb  tpanaept  of  the  oathedpal  of  Boissons, 
in  the  nave  of  the  cathedral  of  Laon,  in  the  ohoir  of  the  ch-  - 
apohiof :Vezelay  (4),  and  in  a  épeat  numbep  of  édifices  in  the 
nopth  and  east  of  Pranoe.  Somatiaieg  also  on  detached  oolumns 
and  then  aps  merely  an  ornament,  a  nieans  of  ornamentiné  the 
janotioD  of  two  drums  of  the  shaft.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
examples  of  this  kind  of  pin^s  is  found  in  the  pefectopy  of 
the  ppiopy  of  S.  Maptin-des-^hamps  at  Paris.  (5)»  The  oolumns 
siippoptinâ  tne  vaults  divide  the  hall  in  tno   aisles.  Thèse  c 
oolumns  ape  vepy  hiéh,  and  oonsist  of  two  pieoes  of  stone  oon- 
neoted  by  a  pinéj  the  piné  is  the  mope  necessapy  hepe  because 
the  loifep  pièce  has  a  épeatep  diametep  than  the  appep  shalf. 
(APt.  Golonne).  Hère  aéain  is  an  exarsple  of  a  Pin^  op  moalded 
dram  dividing  a  column  in  two  poptions  of  the  sùaft.(5  bis). 
The  piné  is  hepe  an  aotual  coapse  betifeen  two  pièces  of  stone 
set  on  ed^e.  This  colamn  belonés  to  one  of  the  houses  of  the 

13  th  oentupy  in  the  oity  of  Dol  in  BPittany.   We  cannot  oaiit 
the  métal  pinés  tfaat  suppopt  the  little  oolumns  of  the  oathe- 
dpal of  Salisbopy,  althoaôh  that  édifice  does  not  beloné  to 
ppench  apchitectape;  but  this  example  is  too  ppecious  not  to 
be  mentioned.  As  evepyone  knows,  the  oathedpal  of  Salisbopy 
/faa  biiilt  with  épeat  cape;  the  pieps  of  the  nave  ape  built  in 
coupses,  éivin^  in  plan  a  fopm  coa^sad-of  foup  semicipcles, 
and  in  the  cupved  peentpant  anéles  peoeive  four  little  colam- 
ns  fith  shafts  in  tuo  pièces  in  heiéht.  The  joints  conneotiné 
tnese  shafts  are  piaced  at  the  same  level  for  ail  the  piers, 
and  ape  neld  by  penés  or  oollaps  of  bponze  anohoped  into  the 
piep  by  means  of  a  fish-tail  anchop  (6);  A  reppesents  one  of 
tnese  rinés  with  its  anchop;'and  B  is  the  section  of  the  bro- 
nze rind. 

Ko\.e    \.    p.     P?.  .    le    o«e    \,\\\»    curVoue    AroM-'\,t\*     lo    i*  .     Vîupr  \,c\\ -Ço- 
^  e  T  V  . 

'FUe   naiîie   of   rin^^   is   also   -^iven    to   tne   projactin^   iTiOaldinf?s, 
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Bkm»   Bf.?..  Clear  opening^ 
Ah  old  word  still  useà  in  constraotion,  which  signifies  the 
olear  wiàth  of  a  doorway,  window,  or  of  any  openlng  pigrced 
in  a  wall  or  partition.  (Arts.  Fenêtre,  Porte). 

BAGOff.   Ring.  Band. 

By  this  /rord  is  meant  a  moalded  menaber,  that  horizontally 
divides  the  height  of  colamns.  Whea  in  the  12  th  oentary  the 
great  sqaare  or  cylindrioal  piers  in  édifices  ifere  replaced 
by  olust»red  columns  of  small  diameter,  thèse  little  ooluffins 
mast  ba  eut  from  stones  set  on  edge,  that  did  not  hâve  suffi- 
cient  length  to  forai  a  single  pieoe  froia  the  base  to  the  cap- 
ital. Their  small  diameter  in  comparison  to  tfaeir  length  com- 
pelled  constractors  to  arrange  one  or  more  joints  in  their  h 
heiéhti  thèse  little  colamns  stère  the  more  slender,  beoause 
they  nere   plaoed  against  a  pier  or  ifall,  and  their  joints  be- 
came  more  fréquent  as  they  vrere  thiiner.  The  joints  îrers  one 
cause  of  dislocatiOQj  it  was  thsn  necessary  to  prevent  fraot- 
uresor  displaoement  at  those  points.  The  neoessity  for  guard- 
in^  aéainst  thèse  inconveniences  at  once  became  a  décorative 
motive.  By  insertiné  bet^reen  tne  loné  pièces  of  the  little  ^ 
colamns  of  stone  on  edée  a  thin  C3urse  of  bard  stone  bonded 
into  tûe  mass  of  tûe  pier  or  /»all,  ths  arcnitects  of  tne  1? 
th  century  made  them  stable  and  fixed  them  to  the  slrudurf-. 
To  iiiSkr  this  better  understood,  we  give  hère  a  ring  arranged 
as  W9  hâve  just  indicated  (l);  Jig.  "7   présents  the  riné  before 
settiaé  tne  shaîts  of  the  little  columns,  and  ?iû,    B  gives  t 
the  ring  after  setting  the  shafts.  Once  adoptiné  this  prinoi- 
ple,  men  only  ceased  to  apply  it  when  ths  littls  shafts  formed 
a  part  of  the  courses  in  construction,  îvhen  the  materials  em- 
ployed  ware  safficiently  large  and  résistant  to  allow  the  om- 
ission of  joints  in  their  hei??ht,  or  '^hen  at  the  niiddlle  of  t 
tne  13  tû  century  men  systematicaily  avoided  orossiné  tne  ver- 
tical lines  of  the  architecture  by  horizontal  lines.  The  str- 
uctural reasons  that  had  oaused  rin^s  to  be  aîopted  (Art.  Con- 
struction) bein^  well  understood,  fie   snall  présent  n   séries 
of  examples  of  this  architectural  member,  so  freauently  emp- 
loyed  in  the  12  tD  and  beginnin??  of  the  1^  tn  centuries. 

Tn  tne  1?  tfi  century  tne  rin^s  -were  often  decorated  b^  iea- 
V03,  béais,  iiamond  points.  Hère  ^re  exampies;  1,  of  a  rmfi. 
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cross.  But  ao  certain  évidence  supports  that  conjecture,  that 
fapther  has  nothing  contrary  to  the  idaas  of  tiie  œiddle  âges, 
and  whioh  we  give  hère  oaly  as  an  ingénions  ekplanation,  if 
aot  entirely  satisfactopy» 

BADTGgON.   Painting.  Whiteçrash. 
This  is  a  paint  of  uniform  colop  passed  both  over  the  îialls 
and  the  apohiteotupal  membeps  on  the  exterior  or  interior  of 
an  édifice.  Tt  is  soaroely  more  than  two  centuries,  that  men 
hâve  andertaken  to  coat  ifitfl  size  or  lime  edifioes,  in  opder 
to  oonceal  their  âge  or  irregular  color  of  the  stocecbeneath 
a  unifopiB  coat  of  paint  roughly  applied.  Most  of  oar  old  oh- 
urches  hâve  thus  been  coated  internally  several  times,  so  that 
the  successive  layers  of  paint  make  a  thickness,  that  obscures 
ail  the  members  of  the  moaldings  and  of  sculpture.  Prequently 
the  coating  of  paint  covers  old  paintiags  defaced  by  tiae;  it 
is  then  important  to  be  certain,  when  one  desires  to  rénove 
the  paint,  that  it  does  aot  oonoeal  precious  vestiges  of  old 
paiatings;  ia  that  case  it  ahoold  be  soraped  or  washed  off  o 
only  ifith  the  greatest  précautions. 

Xo^e    !•    ip .    59.    T!\\e    po\.T\t   cot\   ^e    TeT^o\^e^.    \.i^    8ex>ero\    xbo^b,     o 
occoTà\tvft    \o    \\%   t\o\\irc.    K\\€,n    \X    "vs    t\\\.cV    oTià    \s   cowposeà    ot 

TO\xs,    V\    Va    «oaV"\.>^    re»e\3eà    \.w    «co\es   \)Vs   ^eot\a    ot    acro^^era    ot 
Vvorà    \»ood,    It    V^    cov>eTa    o\à    po\Ti\\T\éa,    \\\\-«.    pToceaa    Buccaeàa 
bc«t,    \or    Wvexv    \t   \3ore«    atvd    àoea    x\,oX   rewoxae    \b\,\.\\    \t    pa\.Tvt\iRfB 
oppVVftd    d^ract^v*    c>xv    \.\\e    a\otve.    ît    o^    ^^«^    contror^    t\\e    coot    ot 
po\Tv\   \5e   \5er\)|    \YvVtv,    \\ve   \Bet   meWxoà    \.a   prêt  ex*ab\e.    Itv    t\\\.a    coae 
\,\vere    \a   xteWed   «\.\\\   \»otw   Msatev    b^^    «eama    ot    apoxvâea    or    bruaVea 
tYve    porta    ot    ^^^    po\-n\    \o    be    rewoxjeà,     ond    iii\\eT\    t\\*   mo\,a\ure 
cofliw.ctvcea    \q>    e\3Qporo-t«,    \,>\e\»    ^^^    acroped    \bV\V\    o    Msooàetv    \oo\, . 
3teor\^    o\\»cji>^a    tVve    po\x\t    to^^«    ^tt    WVe    a    8Vt\.Ti,    lo«\vVxié    MiVtVv 
\fc\).c\\    >»o\er    \.a    tVve    mo«\    ecoi\o»\,co\    '^eoiva    ot\à    ot^e^    axicceeda; 
Vt    cou   be    e,'*p\o>^e4    \B\t\\    aucceaa,     \t    '^■^'^    poVuxt    be    \V\\,tv,     onà    Vt 
\\    does    uo\    co^er    ©\à    poVxvtVivéa.    In    ot».V(    coae,     o^e    muât    be«ore 
©t     Vron    acropera,     t\\ot    \n    \\ve    Votvda    ot    vï-orVaon    re»o\>e    «VtV»    t 
t\\e    po\t^\    xYp.    aurtoce    ot    t^e    atone,    b\,ur    onô.    detorw    t\\e    wouXd- 
tni»    ond    cVïOn^e    tVve    aculptxir  ea ,     port  \,cvj  Vortv»    it     t\\e    atone    \,? 
a  o  1 1 . 
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farther  very  siiple,  ooiposed  of  brackets  fastened  to  the  cor- 
bels  jast  mentioneâ.   Maoy  public  edifioes  had  tbeir  doorvars 
eaaipped  ifitb  hoods.  The  entranoes  of  bospitals,  asFlams,  mon- 
astéries,  vrere  sëeltered  by  hoods  to  pernit  the  poor  to  avait 
uader  oovar  the  aid  they  oame  to  ask.  Very  ÎBn   of  thèse  oarp- 
eatry  construotioas  are  preserved  today»  their  fragility,  th- 
eir  objeotioaable  projections  into  the  poblic  street,  cassed 
them  to  be  removed.  particularly  in  manasoripts,  old  engravi- 
ngs,  are  hoods  reprcsented  in  great  nambers  before  the  door- 
ways  of  pablio  or  private  édifices*  We  see  one  yet  oirer   the 
principal  doomay  of  the  hospital  of  Baune,  that  dates  from 
the  IS  th  oantary;  we  ^ive  it  rere.(2).   There  ?ras  one  over 
the  portai  of  the  old  hospital  of  Paris,  that  is  seen  repres- 
ented  in  old  engrayings  of  the  place  before  Notre  Dame.  Thèse 
noods  were  nearly  always  oovered  by  light  materials,  such  as 
slates,  shingles,  or  by  lead  ornamented  and  ôilded.  It  is  to 
be  presamed  that  those  of  shops  fastened  to  stone  corbels  were 
even  freqnently  ooiposed  only  of  movable  cloths,  sapported  by 
cross  and  inclinsd  pôles,  as  still  praotised  today  before  sh- 
ops to  proteot  goods  from  the  sant? 

AVANT  -  BEC   3utîfater. 
Tous  are  termed  the  strenétheniné  projections  bailt  on  the 
iipstream  side  of  bridge  piers,  formiag  an  anéle  in  plan  more 
or  less  acate,  in  order  to  divide  the  carrent  and  guard  the 
piers  from  the  effects  of  ioe.  (Art.  Pont). 

AXI?..   Axis. 
Axis  is  the  name  éiven  in  architecture  to  the  line  dividing 
the  édifice  in  tifo  equal  parts..  Tt  is  also  the  line  passiné 
entirely  through  the  centre  of  a  piar  or  colamn,  that  in  élé- 
vation divides  s  bay,  or  a  symmetrical  architectural  ffiember 
in  two  siffiilar  portions.  Tn  most  plans  of  noediaeval  ohurches 
of  the  11  th  to  the  14  th  centuries,  it  is  observed  that  the 
axis  of  the  nave  and  that  of  the  choir  form  a  broken  line  at 
the  orossing.  It  bas  been  desired  to  see  in  that  inclination 
of  ths  axis  of  the  choir  (usually  to  tna  north)  an  intention 
to  reoall  the  inclination  of  the  head  of  Christ  dyin^  on  the 
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tortu    a   part   ot    fratice.    One    Bt\.\\    ^ees   %t\   \\\e    c\vurc\\   ot    >v)ei\o« 
on    oWcxT,    ou   "t^e   tO'C.e   ot   >»\\\.c.V\    ove    acu\p\ureà   C!.\\r\.Bt,    "t\\e   to^^ 
ev>o.»{^e\.\.s\s    ond.   tV^e   \\Be\>ôe    oiposWes.    T!\vo\    oWot   \8   t Q'^^^t"*^^'^ 
repreeen-teà    \u   ATc\\\,\ec\\iTe   au  Yc    ou  XYIl    sVecVe,    \)tj   i4.    6a\\- 
^voXiouà.    ^e    ào    nol    o\.ao    preteiRà    \o    o^t^rm,    t.\vot    tVvcre   aère    ncs^i 
\.x\   ?Tonce    otYier    o\tor  ; -^ron-la    OTuomôtLteà    bv   t^l^"'**'^    ot    ao\.Ti"\8 
OT    ot    âi.\v>\Tve   perscnaftea,    '^or    t\\e    exoip^p\e«    ot    oivoVent    aXtor» 
ore    \oo    rore   ^  or    one    to    att^'"'f^    aTv>^t\v\.T\|    \tv    -tVva-l   respect. 

Kote    \»    p.    5A.    I^e    o\.tar    \\ere    éxvsen    \.s    cop\eà   -^roxfc    a    reWe^ 
on    \\ve    portoX    ot    t\\e    fWàed   Ytr^tn   of    X\^^    co\\\eàro\   ot    i^Ven», 
l^vvs    reWet    be\on|,8    \o    t\\e    aeconà    Yvo\t    ot    ^^«'    "^^i    '^^   centur^, 

Xo\e    2.    p.    5A.    >»n    oWar    o^    t^vV»    y\.nà    \8   \o    Pe    aecm    \n    t\\e 
iiuseum    ot    tXxe   Qre«t   Ooràen    o\   lôresâkeiv,    -tXx^a    oXtar   Pe\ont«    Xo 

Kote  i.  p.  ?>6«  tXxVa  acuXpture  >ûe\,onèa  Xe  t>\e  second  \\n"te\ 
ot  X\^z  portât  ot  S,  l^^nne*  tt  \«  o  tote  oààttton  tn  tY\e  \2  t\\ 
centur\^    t©    tVve   ttntet,    \a>\\c\\   dotes    t^o*   ^^2-   12.    t\\   ce^t^^r^» 

Mote    2.    p.    56.    "îVve    ottor    ot    t\ve    c^urc\\    ot    ?o\t-Goet    ts    ot 
\5\,ocV    stone    ot    l&erscxntun**,    t\\e   Wttte   ntcYvea    ore   t'^^^^'^    ^^    t^t" 
Vires    ot    onéets    o\ternotet>^   Y\o\dVn^    scroWs    ond    s>\t€\ds. 

AUVENT.      Hood. 
This  la  tbe  oame  ôiveo  to  a  ^ork  of  carpentry  construoted 
in  a  permanent  or  temporary  manner  over  a  doorîray,   before  a 
shop  or  hall  openin^  on  the  ground  floor.   to  shelter  persons 
entériné  or  leavin??.   Duriné  tije  middle  aées  the  name  of  ''a^ue" 
W&8  also  âiven  to  the  ''auvenfCbood),   ît  is  distin^uished  froai 
the  poroh  in  that  the  latter  is  sapported   by  pillars  more  or 
less  numeroas,   ;fhile  the  hood  is  fixed  on  the  ^all  over  the 
doorway  or  openiu^  it  is  desiôned  to  sfeelter.   Most  houses   erec- 
ted  in  the  12  th,    13  th  and  14  th  oenturies  had  their  entran- 
08S  and  their  shops  covered  by  hoods  attached  to  projectinô 
oorbels,   still  found  in  éreat  numbers,   Tn   this  case,   the  hood 
had  the  form  of  a  shed  roof,    i.e.,    it  was  a  sinéle  slops  con- 
ductiné  the  rainifater  Into  the  middle  of  the  street.    The  shopa 
of  the  merchants  ivere  ^enerally  open,    and   purchasers   remained 
in  the  street  outside  the  drip;    this  compelled  to  éive  them 
shelter   as   well   as   the  ^oods,    by   means  of   a  projectini?.   roof 
not   interferiof^   »itb   passage.    (Art.    Soutiaae).    Tnesa   hoods   ,« 
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1 
of  the  altar  under  the  table.   Adaitting  that  ttiere  vas  no 

Question  of  propriety,  the  cloths  of  ftasient  altars  fell  ver? 
low  (21),   80  that  it  iras  useless  to  place  on  the  front  rel- 
iefs, that  coald  not  be  seen.  But  duriag  the  15  th  and  l6  th 
oentnriea  were  freqaently  oarved  figures  of  saints  on  the  fr- 
onts of  altars,  augels  and  scènes  from  the  Passion;  there  was 
even  represented  beneath  the  table  of  the  altar  Christ  ia  the 
sepulohre  in  full  relief,  with  the  holy  froaen  and  the  sleeping 
soldiers.   Only  in  the  l6  th  oentary  did  the  altar  cease  to 
take  the  fora  of  a  table  or  a  chest  to  adopt  that  of  a  tomb 
or  saroophagos.  Until  then  the  altar  iras  not  the  toab  of  Chr- 
ist or  of  a  martyr;  it  covered  the  tomb,  ïras  the  table  plaoed 
over  or  before  the  tomb,  and  even  over  the  crypt  oontaining  t 
the  tooib.  This  idea  is  dominant,  and  the  examples  tnat  ire  hâve 
éiven,  more  than  abundantly  prove  it.  The  fashion  in  srhich  are 
arranged  the  sacred  bodies  behind  the  altars  of  3.  Pirmiu,  of 
the  Viréin  and  of  3.  Sustache  of  the  same  charch,  of  Valoabre- 
re,  even  of  the  cathedral  of  Amiens,  indicate  very  olearly, 
that  the  altar  is  not  a  toab,  bat  a  pièce  of  farnitare  piaced 
before  or  over  the  holy  relies.  A  relief  of  the  portai  of  3. 
Anne  at  Notre  Dame  of  faris  gives  in  a  naive  manaer  the  actual 
significance  of  the  altar  (22).  There  is  seen  a  crypt  expres- 
sed  by  the  arches  beneath  the  steps;  three  little  openings  a 
are  in  tne  apper  part  of  this  crypt  and  indicate  the  location 
of  the  shrine  of  the  saint;  thus  the  altar  aéainst  a  srall  ri- 
ses  over  the  crypt  and  the  shrine,  and  is  covered  by  cloths; 
the  ciborium  alone  is  plaoed  on  tbe  table  and  a  lamp  is  susp- 
ended  above  it.  But  from  the  l6  th  century  the  altar  itself 
beoomes  a  représentation  of  the  tomb;  by  préférence  it  takes 
the  form  of  a  sealed  sarcophagus.  The  solid  altars  preceding 
the  l6  th  century,  suoh  as  those  of  3.  Sermer,  Baray-le-Monial 
(23)  of  the  12  th  century,  the  altar  overlaid  with  glass  in 
3.  Bénis  (Pig.  18),  even  that  of  the  church  of  Poll-Qoet  (Br- 
ittany)  (24),   which  datas  from  the  beginning  of  the  l6  t'n  c 
century,  always  retain  the  appearance  of  a  pièce  of  farnitare. 
That  tradltional  form  is  lost  with  the  last  vesti»^8s  of  the 
arts  of  the  iniddle  ag?es. 

to\^    \.     p.    o?,  .    le    so\)i    \.t\    Y'he    north,     becouse    tV^ere    ex\stB    \t\ 
tne    c  o  \.  >\  e  ;i  T  o  \,    o  t    \j.  o  r  3  e  V  \,  \,  e  s    on    0  V  \  o  r    o  t     l  V\  e    \7     l  \^    c  e.  t\  ^u  r  vu ,      ï 
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Leolerc.  A  silver  lustre  5?ith  three  branchas  was  suspended  b 
before  the  altar.  Two  ôreat  chandeliers  of  oopper  were  fupth- 
ep  plaoed  in  the  sanctuary»  A  oanopy  in  form  of  an  oblonj?  sq- 
uare, oovered  by  a  silken  fabrio  spotted  with  fleara-de-lia, 
was  suspended  from  the  vmilt  directly  over  the  able  of  the  a 
altar,  At  the  tsio  rear  angles  of  the  altar  and  at  the  ends  of 
the  reredos  «rere  set  on  the  pavement  two  oolamns  of  oopper  in 
the  form  of  trees  bearing  leaves  and  fruits.  The  corollas  of 
the  flowers  bore  «fax  candies,  that  '^ere  lighted  on  feast  days 
before  the  shrine  of  the  saints.  As  for  the  suspension  of  the 
holy  sacreœont,  this  had  been  restored  in  the  17  th  and  13  th 
centuries,  There  is  no  mention  in  the  ohapter  résistera  froa 
whioo  tnese  faots  are  derived,  of  the  enclosure  that  sarroun- 
ded  the  apse  behind  the  altar  as  ia  the  3.  Chapelle  of  Paris; 
bat  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  this  double  enclo- 
sure and  vaulted  foraed  an  elevated  gallery,  on  whioh  «las  ex- 
poaed  shrines,  numerous  and  of  great  richness  at  the  cathedral 
of  Amiens.  Sehind  the  hiéh  altar  at  the  back  of  the  apse  îfas 
erected  the  little  rear  altarj  it  was  decorated  by  a  ^roup  of 
statues  representing  Christ  laid  in  the  tomb,  executed  in  1431. 

Kote    \.    p.    'ol.    Dvas.    a.    \.    pr\nc.    o\x\.    à.    e|\,\8e«,    C!,\\op.    2k-, 
p  .    209 . 

So\e    \.    p.    DÎ,.    'îVvxs    p\.ax\   \»os    cowt^ui^xooted    Xo   us    \5\\    \k,    ^\yXV- 

\,s   t\o\»   àepoaWed    \iï\.    \\\z   precVous   coWecWon    o^    ii .    S\,\\jert,    X 
\.\\e    fcRàet  ot^fo^Xc    \\\,stor\,<jxv   ot    our    OACxewt    tvov\\\erm   cot\\eàro\s . 

Ko\e   ?, .    p .    Ô2,.    )t .    Go7.e;    Xo    tVvot    orc\v*e\o|\.«t,    \ftVvo«e   co\XT\ea\}i 
\\oa   Tvevier    ^oWeà,   u«,    «e    o«e    We    to^'^'0^^^^    de«GT\p\,\.ox\,    taVen 
tvow    \\\e    Tre^\a\cr8    tivomj   àepoa\\eà    \.i\    \\\e    com»\Jtivo\,    \\.\)ror\^    ot 
àwVexxa. 

To  close   properly   this  choir,    tomba  of   biahops   sarœounted  toy 
open  arcades  and  terminated  by  ,^ables  and   turrets  ifere  arran- 
éed  betwaen  the  piers  of  the  apse.    Tt  jras  only  in  1755,   that 
the  entire  sanotuary  of  the  cathedral   jyas  overturned  to  dive 
place  te  images  of   plaster  and   rays  of   éilded   wood,    with   j^reat 
oensers,    rumpled  draperies,    and   éreat   aoared  aagals  also   in 
plaster, 

Tt  do83  net  appear  that  until  the  IS  th  centary  it  was  cua- 
tomary  m  th©  nortti  of  France  to  place  statues  of  saints,  and 
for  a  stron^er   reason   Christ  or   ths  holv    Jir^in,    on   tae   front 
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rabbish  monuments  so  valuable  asd  so  ppeoioas,  to  pat  in  their 
plaoes  tbeatrioal  décorations,  in  whiQh   ail  the  traditions  are 
foréottènl  if©  «sk,  oan  one  fisd  courage  to  blâme  the  destroy- 
ers of  1793»  *»bo  in  their  turn  overthreif  ^hat  they  had  seen 
destroyed  sone  years  earlier  by  the  chapters  and  bishops  them> 
selves?  Thèse  lossss  are  anfortanately  irréparable,  for  admit- 
tinô  that  today  by  a  return  to  the  past,  men  atteapt  to  rees- 
tablisû  our  old  altars,  never  ifoald  be  given  to  them  that  vé- 
nérable appearance,  that  time  nad  iaipressed  on  them;  one  oan 
make  imitations,  but  one  oannot  restore  to  us  so  many  art  works 
accumulated  by  the  piety  of  prelates  and  believers  under  the 
influence  of  the  saine  thoaght;  for  antil  the  reformation,  save 
soiie  slight  modifications  made  by  the  taste  of  eaoh  oentary, 
tise  arrangement  of  the  altars  sras  very  nearly  the  same.  3ee 
a  ppoof.  The  high  altar  cf  the  catfaedral  of  Aalens  was  ereot* 
ed  in  the  15  th  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  l6  th,  eith- 
er  because  the  old  altar  was  merely  temporary,  or  beoauaa  it 
had  been  ruined  in  the  disastrous  wars  of  the  14  th  and  15  th 
centuries.  This  new  altar  recalled  the  arrangement  of  that  of 
the  S.  ghapelle,  whiob  is  eaay  to  recognize  by  examininé  the 
plan  (20),   that  we   présent  hère.  Thanks  to  the  zeal  of  a  n 

native  of  Amiens,  whose  leisure  is  emoloyed  in  makiné  known 

2 
the  nistory  of  hia  oountry,   and  ihose  researches  hâve  alre- 

ady  produoed  preoioas  works  on  Picardy,  we  oan  give  our  read- 
ers  a  complète  idea  of  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral  of  Am- 
iens. The  altar  was  of  white  stone,  pieroed  by  three  niches 
intended  to  contain  the  shrines  of  the  three  saints  most  ven- 
erated  by  the  diocèse  of  Amiens;  it  was  oonseorated  in  1433 
by  tùe  btshop  Verse,  nephew  of  J.  Coythier,  physioian  of  Louis 
XI.  The  table  of  black  marble  was  11  ft.  loné  by  2.2  ft.  wide; 
it  was  ôiven  in  1413  by  a  canon  of  the  cathedral,  Pierre  Mil- 
let. The  reredos  »as  higher  at  tha  middle,  and  was  covered  by 
panels  of  painted  wood  representing  the  Passion,  which  opened 
like  leaves  and  allowed  to  be  seen  the  reliefs  in  silver  exe- 
cuted  from  1495  to  1493-  ?ix  columns  of  copper  with  shafts  o 
ornamented  by  statuettes  of  saints  were  set  at  both  sides  of 
tha  altar,  and  bore  six  anjSela  clothed  in  copes  anl  holding 
the  instruments  of  the  '^asaion.  Veils  slid  on  rods  connectin^ 
the  three  columns  on  each  side  and  enolosed  the  sanotuary.  î 
Thèse  veils  nere   ^iven  in  1511  by  a  canon  of  Amiens,  Jean  Le- 
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saored  things,  but  it  is  certain  that  froi  the  point  of  vie?? 
of  art,  altars  hâve  lost  that  severe  siaplicity,  that  is  the 
mark  of  good  taste,  sinoe  their  baoks  hâve  been  overloaded  by 
parasitic  orBameats,  since  the  suspensions  of  the  holy  oiboriuin 
has  been  replaoed  j^y  the  tabernaMe,  that  opens  in  the  âidst 
of  the  reredos,  sinoe  the  reredos  itself,  oonverted  into  steps, 
has  been  oovered  by  innumerable  candies  and  vases  of  artific- 
ial  flowersî  sinoe  the  framed  paintings  présent  aotaal  scènes 
to  the  eyes,  and  distract  rather  than  edify  believers.  Our  o 
opinion  on  sach  a  délicate  subject  might  at  need  be  based  on 
that  of  an  ecolesiastical  author,  already  cited  œany  tiaes  in 
the  coQrse  of  this  Article.  Thiers  says,^  in  speakiné  of  thèse 
innovations,  that  he  regards  as  fatal: —  "i^ittle  minds,  weak 
fflinds,  devotees  to  bad  ftaste,  nrho  hâve  more  zeal  than  intelli- 
^ence,  and  >rho  are  not  prevented  by  respect  for  ecolesiastical 
antiqaities,  praise  and  approve  thèse  ne»  inventions,  evea  to 
sayiQ?î  that  thèse  sustain  them,  and  that  they  excite  their  de 
dévotion.  As  if  there  was  no  dévotion  îrhatever  in  antiqaityj 
as  if  one  could  not  be  devoted  sfithoat  that*  as  if  there  were 
BO  dévotion  in  tae  oathedral  churohes,  where  the  tabernacles 
are  extremely  simple,  as  well  as  the  altaps,  althoaôh  embell- 
ishments  are  inoomparably  more  appropriate  for  them  than  to 
the  charohes  of  the  Hegiilars  amon^  others."  What  s?ouid  then 
Thiers  say  today,  -fhen  ail  cathedral  churohes  themselves  hâve 
aliovfed  to  be  lost  the  vénérable  simplioity  of  their  altars 
under  décorations  without  even  the  merit  of  richness  of  mate- 
rials  or  the  beauty  of  forœ?  Sinoe  the  epooh  in  whilh  our  lear- 
ned  author  wrote  (l683),  what  sad  changes  in  the  choirs  of  o 
our  iBother  ohurches,  îfhat  monstrous  ornamentation  has  replaoed 
the  earnest  and  simple  décoration  of  those  anoient  altars,  •^^ 
ffitoesses  of  the  most  movind  facts  of  our  national  history! 
What  would  Thiers  hâve  said,  when  seein^  the  chapter  of  the 
cathedral  of  Chartres  demolish  its  rood  soreen  and  its  altar 
of  the  13  th  century;  the  chapter  of  Notre  Dame  préside  over 
the  destroction  of  its  anciant  altar,  its  reliqaaries,  its 
toœbs  of  bishops,  that  ôf  the  cathedral  of  Amiens  replace  by 
stuoco,  plaster  and  gilded  wood  the  maénif icent  high  altar, 
vfbose  desoription  ^re  shall  éive  later?  Berhaps  after  that  bli - 
ndnesH,  tnat  duriné  the  course  of  the  last  (IR  th)  century  1 
led  the  nireBch  clerg^y  to  oast  into  the  orucible  or  aœoné  the 
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cbapels  at  tHe  rigbt  of  tbe  altar  opposite  the  pisoina,  or  lo 
llttle  recesses  made  for  that  parpose  in  the  altars  theoiselves. 
We  shall  fîBd  a  siiffioieotly  great  ntimber  of  altars  represen- 
teâ  in  paintiogs  aod  reliefs  where   thèse  reoesses  are  indica- 
ted.  Hère  among  others  (19)  is  an  altar  fron  a  relief  in  ala- 
baster  preserved  in  the  muséum  of  the  cathedral  of  Seez,  in 
the  wall  of  which  is  opened  a  little  niohe  oontaininé  the  or- 
nets* 

As  for  the  reredoses,  thej  took  a  aiuoh  greater  importance 
as  tbe  taste  for  laxury  penetrated  into  the  iaterior  décorat- 
ion of  oharohes.  (Art.  Retable).  Alraady  very  rich  in  the  13 
tû  ceatury,  but  contained  within  simple  and  severe  lines,  they 
did  not  delay  to  tise  and  to  dominate  altars  by  presenting  a 
structure  of  ornimentation  and  of  figures,  oftea  of  éreat  di- 
mensions^^or  a  succession  of  subjects  covering  a  7ast  field. 
The  cathedra!»  «lone  long  retained  the  old  traditions,  and  d 
did  not  ftl^oif  their  principal  altars  to  be  snotbered  under  t 
thèse  favorite  décorations.  Yat^stiep^jaust  be  done  to  the  ? 
trench  Ghurch;  it  iras  the  last  to  allow  itself  to  be  sedaced 
into  that  way  in.jurious  to  the  di^nity  of  the  worship.  Ttaly, 
Spain  aad  Germany  preceded  us,  and  from  the  14  th  century  co- 
vered  their  reredoses  with  an  incredible  confusion  of  reliefs, 
t^t  «ao9  rose  to  the  vaults  of  the  churohes.  The  altars  of 
èhecâpaiiaiiichupches  are  notably  samiounted  by  reredoses,  soœe 
of  which  belong  to  the  14  th  century,  and  a  tfreat  number  to  t 
the  15  th  and  l6  th  centuries,  which  excel  ail  that  the  imag- 
ination can  conceive  of  tne  richest  and  most  loaded  by  subje- 
cts and  ornamental  sculptures.  Without  falling  into  that  exag- 
geration,  the  altars  of  France  at  the  end  of  the  14  th  centu- 
ry lest  the  severe  appearaace,  that  they  knew  how  to  retain 
in  the  13  th.  The  reredoses  assumed  sufficient  importance  (ex- 
ceptiné  as  ne   hâve  said,  in  some  cathedral  churohes)  to  cause 
to  disappear  the  beautiful  arrangement  of  the  altars  of  8.  D 
Qenis.  There  was  no  lonéer  made  that  distinction  between  the 
altar  aad  the  reliquary  rlsiné  behind  it:  ail  is  mingled  and 
becomes  coafusedi  the  altar,  reredos  and  reliquary  now  form 
but  a  single  structure,  oontrary  to  the  law  of  the  primitive 
Charch,  that  nothiné  should  be  plaoed  directly  over  the  altar, 
exoept  the  ciborium.  Tt  does  not  belond  to  as  to  décide  if  t 
thèse  ohanées  hâve  been  favorable  or  not  to   tha  dignity  of  3 
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altar.  Tfaiers  says  in  his  Dissertations  on  the  principal  alt- 
ars  of  obapohes,  speakin^  of  toiters  intencted  to  oontain  the 
euoharist,  that  he  bas  seen  one  of  copper  and  qaite  old,  in 
the  choir  of  the  parish  churoh  of  3.  Michel  of  Dijon.  That  c 
OQStoin  vas  verr:  old  iadeed,  for  S.  Remy,  arohbishop  of  Rheiias, 
directed  in  his  «lill,  that  his  successor  should  hâve  made  a 
tabernacle  or  ciboriam  in  fora  of  a  tower  from  a  vase  of  âold 
*ei^hing  ten  marks,  that  had  beea  éiven  to  him  by  kiné  Clovis. 
Portunat,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  praised  3.  Félix,  archbishoj)  dt 
Bourges,  yrho  attended  the  foutth  oouncil  of  Paris  in  573,  for 
naviné  oaused  to  be  made  a  very  preoioas  tower  of  ^old  to  oon- 
tain tûe  body  of  Jeaus  Sj&rist.  gxaiBples  aboand,  both  of  port- 
able tojrers  as  well  as  of  doves  suspended  over  altars  and  con- 
taininé  the  enoharist.  Perbaps  William  Oarand,  in  speakin^  cf 
tabernacles  plaoed  on  the  altars,  intended  to  desiénate  thèse 
toifers  or  portable  pyxes,  that  not  only  contained  the  oonsec- 
rated  hosts,  but  also  those  anoonsecrated  and  even  relies  of 
the  saints:  thèse  pyxes,  entirely  independent  of  the  reredos, 
were  plaoed  before  it  on  the  altar  itself,  at  the  moment  of 
the  commanion  of  believers.  But  it  must  be  reooénizei,  that  t 
the  text  of  the  bishop  of  ^ende  is  auite  vaéae,  and  the  opin- 
ion of  Thiers  on  pyxes  or  portable  towers  seems  to  us  to  be 
based  on  faots,  whose  authentioity  oannot  be  disputed^  Thiers 
rejgards  tne  to-vers  or  caskets  as  not  desiéned  to  contain  the 
euoharist,  but  as  utensils  neoessary  for  the  oblation,  of  con- 
sécration and  of  communion,  and  he  inclines  to  believe,  that 
the  aucharist  was  always  reserved  in  a  box  suspended  above  t 
the  altar,  that  this  casket  was  made  ia  form  of  a  toifer,  a  c 
cap  or  a  dove.  S.  Qdalric  speaks  of  a  golden  dove  continually 
suspended  on  the  altar  of  the  éreat  churoh  of  Cluny,  in  ifhich 
was  reserved  the  holy  euoharist.  But  thèse  suspensions  assum- 
ed  différent  forms,  without  speaking  of  that  represeuted  in 
5'iî2.  3;  there  still  exists  in  the  treasury  of  the  cathedral 
of  Sens  a  ciboriuœ  in  form  of  a  covered  cup,  desiéned  to  be 
suspended  over  the  altar;  this  oiborium  dates  from  the  13  tû 
century.  As  for  the  utensils  neoessary  for  the  oblation,  the 
consécration  and  the  communion,  such  as  the  chalioe,  paten, 
flagon,  cruets,  veil,  etc* .  they  were  preserved  either  in  por- 
table caskets  taken  to  the  altar  at  the  moment  of  the  oblation, 
or  in  little  ambrys,  that  are  .éenerally  found  in  the  walls  of 
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blae  and  red  mastioi    the  aiddle  présents  designs  oî  great  del- 
ioaoy,   black,   blue  and  red,   likesrise  io  laastio.   Tlie  pavement 
of  the  chapel  ?fas  of  «oaaia  of  tiles  and  little  oolored  stoaes 
with  small   squares  of  white  marbie.    (Art.   Pavaées).   We  ûive 
ûere  (13)   a  perspective  of  thés  altar. 

Xote   1,    p  .^   43.    A   ^or\   ot    ^\v\a   po^^^.xlt    at\\,\    ex'vs'ta;    \X   \«    o 
xftoaaVc   co'wpoaeà   ot    "novô,    «•toxxes,    poTp\\>§r\ji,    ^3erà    oTvtVc^ue,    aerp- 

Xote   2.    p.    4^«    t^s-  ^oà^    ot    "tXve   oWor   \»oa   eut   \.^   p\eces   àur- 
\.Tv|    t\\e    reatoroWotva   ui\àerto\«.en    \.tv    i830-\S40",    t o'^'^^^o^^^'Vi    ^^^ 
Wvoae    f^oi^^*^^®    eWW    ex\8\,     onà    coyv   eoa\,\\|   >oe    reco^poaeà   "o^ 
XV^    a\<à    ot    ^   >ûer\n    comp\.e\e    <aivà   àetoWeà    àro«\n|   \)\4    H.    ?eTC\eT, 

)to\e   3.    p.    43.    'î\\ere    \s   \3\aV\>\,e    Vt^   t\\e    drQ\s\.iiii    ot    U .    ?zrc\tT 
X\iZ    \.nd\co\\ou    ot    t\\\a    po\.iv\\,t\|:,    t\\e    orm^^    ot    Do|o\ieT\    a\    t\\e 
a\e4e   ot    Ç\cou\èTv\^,    e\c, 

Xo\e    \.    p.    A'?*    See   t&e^oTviea   aiTc\\eo\.,    b>Ji    f>ot\\eTa   )àor\\x\    OTvà 
j^Q\\\.eT,    Yo\.    2,.    p.    ns.    VSee    o\à   îreAc\\    \ex\%    ilas.    *>raet\o\  .2B5 . 

Xde    2.    p.    4^7.    ^xco\DatVox\a   mode   uwàer    t\\e    ex\a\\w|   pa\3eT»6Tvt 

ot    t>ve    c\vo\.T   \>>^    recoxierVni    \\\e   t^©o''*    B\.o\)a    or   o\à    t\,\e    t^-oora  , 
per«i\,\   \ï\\\\    cer-to\,tv\^    \-\\e    rep\oc\.Tv|    ot    X\^z    o\tors    àroxsw   \3>^    it. 
?erc\.er   \»\t\\   \.\\e\,T    t^oo^'^s..   \Jx\tort\x^ote\^    t\\eae    exco\Da\\.ot^a    c 
coT\  \5e   vxxvàertoVetv    ow\^    ax»ccca3i,x3i|.\'^    \>\^    reaaon    ot    tVie    ax^o^,\,Tv^aa 
ot    t\\e    axvx\\xo\    oWo^oxxce,     onà    \^e    oWar    metvtloxveà   Y\oa   xvot   \^zX 
toutvà    \\a    p\Qce    o|o\i\,     o\\\\ou|\\    V\a    rereàLOS    axid    o    |reo\    poT\ 
ot    ^X%   "^vQx^X    2>X\\\    «.x\.a\,    aa   MseW    aa    t\\e    atep. 

Tn  some  of  the  examples  éiven  above,    one  does  not  see  that 
the  eaoharist  îias  placed  otherwise  than  in  a  suspended  oibor- 
ium,   and  we  hâve  not  fouad  tabernacles  or  pyxes  placed  on  the 
altar  to  oontain  the  oonsecrated  or  unoonseorated  hosts,   as 
William  Durand  states  in  his  Rational.    The  oastona  of  reservin^ 
the  eucharist  in  caskets  attached  to  the  reredos  of  the  prin- 
cipal altars  does  not  extend   baok  over  two  hundred  years,   and 
again  at  the  end  of  the  13  th  csntury,   the  eaoharist  »ag  pre- 
served  in  cases   in   form  of  pavilions  or  to^rers,    or  in  silver 
doves,    suspended  over  the  main  altars  of   ^reat  oathedrals  and 
of  monastic  churohes.    Also  freauently  îrere  the  hosts  brouéht 
for  the  oomiianion  in  ciboriams,    that  were  placed  on  the  table 
of  the  altar  at  the  moment  of  sayiné  the  mass*   Tn  this  case 
the  oiboriuîTî,    the  vermillon   box  oontainins?,  the  eacnarist  *as 
nabitaally   placed    m   a  sacrarium   or   little   sacristy  near  the 
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surPOUDding  it  and  the  little  lamp  that  barns  over  ths  sacred 
body.  One  sees  Jio?r  the  gênerai  fopm  of  this  little  monaœeQt 
Is  simple  and  dlgnified.  In  spite  of  tbe  hiobness  of  the  dét- 
ails. As  in  ail  mediaeval  iforka,  eapeoially  before  the  14  th 
oentary,  ne   note  in  the  small  naober  of  altars  remainifig  to 
as  in  drawings  or  the  monmients,  and  part^oalarly  in  their 
acoessoriea,  sach  as  reredoses,  reliqaariea»  a  great  variety; 
what  ffoald  this  be  if  ail  thèse  objecta  had  been  transaiitteâ 
intact  to  us!  The  two  last  altaps  show  us  reliquariea  plaoed 
in  a  very  différent  fashion  and  pepfectly  justified  by  the  1 
location.  Tndeed  the  altar  (Pig.  13)  of  the  chapel  of  the  Vir- 
gin of  S.  Denis  is  against  the  ;fall,  aad  to  exhibit  the  shpi- 
ne  it  was  necassary  to  elevate  it  above  the  reredos.  on  the 
contpapy  the  altar: of:.3*,i'ttiiiiîis  plaoed  so  that  one  can  eas« 
ily  pass  entipely  apoand  it  (F'ig.  15);  the  shrine  then  finds 
itself  at  the  level  of  the  épound,  ppotected  by  a  lattice.  A 
Above  it,  suspended  from  the  épeat  table  covepin^  it,is  seen 
tne  little  lamp.  Thepe  still  exist  at  3.  Denis  a  gpeat  numbep 
of  seoondapy  altaps,  whose  aooessopy  appanéements  diffep  fpoan 
those  .iust  given»  Hepe  among  otheps  is  the  altap  of  3.  îusta- 
oha,  found  aéainst  the  baok  of  the  fipst  squape  chapel  at  the 
nopth  above  the  chapel  of  the  white  Vipgia  (17).^  Hepe  the  tab- 
ernacle coveping  the  shpine  of  the  saint  »as  entipely  detached 
fpom  the  pepedos,  and  it  pests  on  tifo  oolumns  and  consoles  w 
îfith  figures.  It  appeaps  diffioult  to  give  a  signification  to 
those  monsteps  cpouching  on  the  clothed  iBea.  9id  the  soulptop 

ifi3h   to  make  sipens,  oonfopuiing  to  the  texts  of  the  bestiapi- 

1 
es  so  much  in  vogue  in  the  12  th  and  13  th  centuples,   and 

thus  pecall  to  the  faithful  the  dangep  fpom  the  enticements 

of  the  âge?  Among  the  altars  of  S.  Denis  is  yat  anothep,  who~ 
se  place  has  not  been  racoônized,   but  which  ppesents  ôpeat 
intepest;  it  is  composed  of  a  mass  of  masonry  entipely  covered 
on  fpont  and  sides  by  oveplays  of  élass  eut  in  lozenées,  anâ 
thpough  ihioh  one  pepoeives  towers  of  Castile  on  a  scaplet  ^ 
gpound,  fleura-da-lis  on  a  blue  épound,  rosettes  and  eaélets 
on  a  purple  f?Poand.  At  the  back  is  a  reredos  also  overlaid  w 
*ith  blae  dlass  cat  in  polyéons  with  a  crucifixion,  3.  Jonn 
and  tne  Vipéin,  the  Ghurcft  and  tfte  Synagogue,  in  relief.  The 
3tep  of  tnat  altar  is  of  lias  witb  a  border  of  f leurs-de-Lis 
ani  very  délicate  tDnera   of  nastile  detaoha:!  from  a  ^roand  of 
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o\\\er«   cou\à   cer\oV,n\,>^  \>e   ao;    ^ov    t"tve   numeroud   \rocea   ^et    e:r- 

At  tàe  entranoe  of  the  apse  of  the  abbe?  oàaroh  on  the  left 
(oorth)  side  was  formerly  the  obapel  dedioated  to  S.  Pirmin, 
first  biahop  of  Amiens  and  martyr.  The  pavement  of  this  obapel 
and  the  step  ©f  the  altar,  ifhich  is  vepf  larâe,  were  of  mosaio 
and  date  fpom  the  12  th  oeatary»   The  altar  is  fpoœ  the  bei?- 

innin)^  of  the  13  th  oentary,  as  well  as  its  reredos,  whioh  s 

2 
still  entirely  exlsts»   D.  Doublet  mentions  the  mosaio  pave- 
ment of  this  ohapel,  portions  of  which  »e  hâve  reoently  found 
in  plaoe;  it  glves  the  lejSend  of  the  slirine  of  S.  Pipmin  oap- 
tuped  by  Das^obert,  a  legend  painted  on  the  front  of  the  altap 
within  the  apoade  by  whioh  it  is  decopated.   He  speaks  of  t 
the  shpine  of  gilded  «rood  placed  bahind  the  altar,  and  of  a 
oeptain^band  of  embpoidery  above  the  altar,  ail  strang  ifith 
pearls  and  eariohed  with  stones,  of  the  same  leagth,  from  wh- 
ich  are  suspended  60  acorns  of  silver  gilt.''  Hepe  (14)  is  the 
face  of  the  altap  with  its  repedos  of  oapved  and  painted  stone, 
peppesenting  Ohpist  at  the  centpe  with  the  foap  evangelistsT 
at  the  sides  are  the  12  apostles  with  theip  namea  beneath*  C 
Goamenoiné  at  the  pight  of  the  altap  one  reads,  Simon,  Bapth- 
olomeff,  James,  John,  Andpeit,  petep;  ander  the  Christ  is  Apos- 
tle;  they  folloifing  ipe  Paul,  Bames,  Thomas,  Philip,  watthew 
aad  Jade,  Tn  the  qaatpefoil  enolosing  ChPist  is  pead  this  in- 
sopiption  (see  Latin  text).  The  body  of  the  altap  is  oomposed 
of  an  apoade  with  foliage  suppopted  by  little  ««éaged  oolomns, 
altepoately  oylindpioal  and  ppismatic,  the  ifhole  is  ooveped 
by  paintingsf  the  leaves  ape  ooloped  gpeen  like  the  oapitals; 
the  little  oolanms  ape  divided  into  vepy  small  compartments 
imitatinsS  mosaios,  quite  like  those  oovepiné  the  little  col- 
amns  of  the  oloisteps  of  3*  John  latepan  and  of  S.  Paal*-w-t- 
W,  at  Romej  the  intepvals  between  the  oolumns  are  oovered  by 
leiSendapy  sabjeots  aa  .lust  stated,  The  table  of  the  altar  ?ras 
bopdered  by  an  iascpiption  on  its  edée  and  noif  lost;  aad  on 
top  by  a  aosaio  in  compartments.  We  ôive  hère  (IS)  the  plan  of 
that  altap,  with  the  shpina  of  3.  wirmin  plaoed  behind  the  b 
back  beneath  a  table  borne  by  colamns;  and  (36)  tûe  side  of  t 
the  altar  illastrating  the  arrangement  of  that  shrine,  g?rilles 
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iehinâ  tHe  rereâos,  betneeia   the  altar  aad  the  baok  of  tiie  oha- 
peX  is  a  little  straotare  baneath  vhich  oae  oas  pass,  and  that 
supports  at  a  levei  above  the   reredos  a  stoae  tabernacle  of 
excessive  deiicsdy.  Two  octagooal  rods  tersinate  at  top  in  1 
leafy  orosses,  are  set  at  the  sides  of  tbe  reredos  and  reoel> 
va  orosses  of  Iron  gilt»  from  vriiicb  are  saspended  lamps.  Above 
tbe  tabernacle,  on  a  little  corbel  inserted  in  the  middle  oSt- 
omn  at  the  back  of  the  chapel  is  set  a  pretty  statae  of  the 
holy  Virgin  holding  the  Child,  in  white  œarbèe,  half  nataral 
sizei  above  her  head  is  a  oanopy.  Hère  (13)  is  a  plan  of  this 
altar  lith  the  chapél  in  whioh  it  is  placed,  and  (13  bis)  is 
a  vie»?  of  the  iriiQi;édof  the  little  monument.  In  the  tabernaols 
behind  the  altar  was  plaoed  a  shrine  eontaininé  the  body  of 
S.  Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  and  of  S-  Patroclas,  martyr  a 
and  bishop  of  Grenoble.  This  altar,  like  laost  of  the  seconda- 
ry  altars  of  the  abbey  charch  of  S.  Denis,  was  erected  by  the 
care  of  S,  Louis,  ^hen  he  oaused  ths  charch  to  be  restored  a 
and  rebuilt  in  part. 

iCo\e    i.    \> .    40»    *•    ÇercVer,    >B\\ose   preà\.\,ec  Won   ^ov    \\\e    ovts 

\er    \\\atv    t\\oY    oèo\.tv,    a   mom   o^    t^eWxv^    atvd,    sense^    on   returT\\t>é 
trot»    I\tv\.^,    \\e    «o\E    t\ve   cY\utoY\   ot    S.    Bca\,«   p\\\o|*à    owd   àev>a8- 
\o\eà\    \ve   couXâi   tvo\    aee   ^sW^x    \.nà\t  t  «-^^ï^Ge    t\\e   accxWereà   remo- 
\.i\s   ot    BO    v^an^^   wonumenYs    ot    ovt    éoittereà    àurlné    Be^3ero\    cent- 
urVea,    \,\\eu   wutWo^eà   \)^    \fex\ovamce    or   ^  ç),tvoY\,c\.*iâ;    \ve    act   \v\w- 
ae\t    ^o   »otV    awà   nnaà-e    Vn    W\e    a*G\.en\    obbe^    c\\uto\\    o    |tco\,   nxim- 
\)er    of    BV,e\c\xe»,    lYveae   \ai"toOTa   \îore   t^\i\.t,    ond   «ootv    oVàeà   \)v 
xK  .    l,e*o\.r,    \e>    aoxaeà   t^o^   compXete   àiea\r\ic\\.ox\   o    4Teo\   n^^wXser 
ot    t)ftese    TeT^o\.t^s,    t\\o\   Msere   àepoaV\eà    \.t\    \\\e   Aueevix*   of    frencYx 
*oiium«t\\s.    He   \va\>e    soweWmes   \vo,d    \\\e   pXeoaure   of    \veov\.t\f   yk ,  "? 
PercVer    apeoV    ot    t>\o\    epoc>\    \.n   \v\a    or\\,a\    \.\t«'"i    \»V\\vo\xt    pcr\v- 
op8   knovcVnl    V\,    >ve    vBoa   X\\.z    f\,rat    W^X   àea\Te<i   to    aee    onà    coxvse 
\o    be    oppTe(î\.Oi\eà    o\xv    oXd    xvotVoxvoV    ot\,-,    Wve   memor\^    of    t\\e    x^\x- 
t\\,o\eà    mowu»en\a    of    ^.    QenVa,    but    \ft\^^.c\v    \ve    \\oà    oéoVn    ae\    Vxx 
pVooe,    \\oà    \.et\.    otv    Vtvef  f  oceoV3\.e    \.wpr  es  8\.ot\,    \,x\   \\\,a    wVnâi.    A\    \\ 
\\\,%   àeoWv,    A.    Y\.\o\,T\,    \\\.a    xxep^evc    ond    \\e\.T    of    >\\,a    por\f o\.\.ob, 
>voà    \"V\e    courteav    ^o    oWoms    ua    \o    cop>A    o\\    t\\e    Tv.o\ea    ond    aVetc^n- 
ea    ^at\\ered    \.t\    \\ve    cVk\irc>>    S.    oen\a<    \)ia    m.eo.x\»    of    Wveae    doto    »o 
free\\jj    fVvjen,    \Be    vcere    oteVe    \o    asaembYe    and    recompose    \->ve    "^vo^- 
memXa    frov»    \,^e    iiuaeuti^    of    P  e\\  t-î>>w*\xa  Yvna  .    Some    of    \.>ve    o\à    o\- 
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artist.  Ail  the  soalptures  are  treated  with  sompulous  respect 
for  the  objeot»  that  sothin^  approaohes.  Was  oot  this  indeecl 
the  nobler  manner  of  honorin^  Sod,  thafc  to  place  art  before 
ail  else  in  his  sanotaary?  And  was  there  not  true  and  jast  f 
feeling  in  that  perfection,  that  the  artist  soaght  to  ^ive  to 
the  coarser  material?  We  shall  confess,  that  ne   are  far  more 
impressed  by  the  sigbt  of  an  altar  of  stone,  on  whioh  man  bas 
exhaasted  ail  the  resoaroes  of  his  art,  that  before  those  piè- 
ces of  bronze  or  silver  rudely  jrroaî^ht,  whose  value  oonsists 
in  their  weight,  and  whioh  rather  excete  oapidity  than  move 
ths  soal,  We  hâve  already  spoken  of  the  altars  of  the  abbey 
ohurch  of  3.  Denis,  and  »e  hâve  sought  to  give  an  idea  of  what 
miéht  be  the  alàars  of  relies  erected  in  its  sanotaary;  but 
this  is  only  a  restoration,  iraose  value  can  be  contested  by 
anyone,  yet  happily  several  seoondary  altars  of  that  celebra- 
ted  churoh  hâve  been  preserved  to  us  in  ruins,  or  bave  been 
^iven  to  us  by.preoioas  drairinâs  executed  in  1797  by  the  late 
Percier.   Particulariy  in  thèse  altars  abpears  tns  ^ork  of 
the  artist-  There  are  neithsr  reredoses  nor  facinés  of  éold 
and  vernilllion.  Stone  is  tbe  only  material  employed,  but  it 
is  wrouéht  vritn  care  ani  perfect  tasta,  covered  by  paintiné, 
éildin$;î,  incisdjons-  filled  with  colored  mastic  or  overlays  of 
^lass,  taat  stiil  adl  to  ths  beauty  of  the  work,  i«rithout  the 
value  of  the  ^ork  ever  beiné  exoeeded  by  the  richaass  of  the 
material.  Is  shaii  first  éive  the  altar  of  the  chapel  of  the 
Virdin  looated  in  the  chevet  on  the  axis  of  the  church.  This 
altar  wa»  erected  on  a  floor  of  terra  cotta  (tiles)  of  éreat 
refinement,  and  that  belonâs  to  the  church  built  by  Sa^er,  a 
and  is  set  on  a  single  stone  step  of  lias  inlaid  and  ova^laid 
by  mastic.  The  incisions,  in  the  midst  of  a  délicate  border 
of  black  ornaments,  form  a  diaper  of  fleurs-de-lis  and  toiters 
of  oastile  on  a  ground  of  bluish-éreen  and  red.  (Art.  Dallaée). 
Supported  on  three  little  columns  and  a  ricûly  painted  back, 
the  table  of  the  altar  is  simple  and  is  surmounted  by  a  rere- 
dos  of  lias,  representiné  at  the  centre  the  Holy  Viréin  crow- 
ned  and  holding  the  infant  Jésus,  at  the  riéht  is  the  birth 
of  Christ  and  the  adoration  of  the  Maéi!  on  the  left  beiné  th 
the  massacre  of  the  innocents  and  the  fli??ht  into  Hp.éypt.  Tbese 
fijJures  of  remarkable  exécution  are  entirely  painted  on  a  blae 
éround  »ith  lozen^es  and  sown  with  f ieurs-de-lts  in  é^oIi.  ^3~ 
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Oae  will  notwa  ihat  the  altars  behind  sfhiob  rise  the  reli- 

quapies,  such  aa  those  of  the  abbey  ohurob  of  3.  Bénis,  Notre 

Dame  of  Paris  and  of  S.  Chapelle,  are  so  plaoed  tliat  beaeath 

tbe  reliquary  is  foraed  a  sort  of  gpotto  or  orypt  in  the  lofr- 

er  stopy.  At  S.  0enis,  this  little  orypt  was  oooapied  by  the 

sacred  bodies;  bat  at  Notre  Tanie  of  Paria,  at  S.  chapelle,  t 

the  shrines  are  very  high  above  the  floor,  as  if  sapported  in 

the  air,  so  that  one  oan  plaoe  himself  ander  thena.  This  arran- 

éeœent  seems  to  hâve  been  adopted  very  early.  There  exists  in 

the  orypts  of  the  oharoh  S.  Denis  at  the  nortb  side  and  near 

the  entranoe  to  the  central  crypt,  an  aroh  reœaininé  from  the 

on 
^arlovingian  oharoh;  one  of  the  oapitals  of  that  arch  is  oar- 

ved  an  altar  (12  7),  behind  îrhich  is  plaoed  a  little  structu- 
re supporting  a  reliquary.  A  little  ohuroh  of  the  south  of  ? 
çpranoe,  the  oharoh  of  Valoabrere  near  3.  Bertrand  de  Conaminé- 
es  has  retained  in  its  chevet,  whose  construction  belongs  to 
the  Garlovingian  epoch,  an  altar  established  quite  certainly 
in  the  13  th  century  aocording  to  this  arrangement.  The  plan 
(12  B)  of  the  apse  of  this  ohurch,  the  élévation  (12  C)  and 
the  section  (12  D)  of  the  altar  clearly  indicate  tûe  little 
crypt  placed  beneath  the  reliquary  containiné  the  shrine.  A 
staimay  leads  above  the  vault  that  receives  the  shrine,  and 
the  believers  can  pass  behind  the  altar  beneath  this  vault, 
to  place  themselves  directly  ander  the  protection  of  the  saint. 
We  shall  see  imniediately  hosr  this  principle  is  applied  to  tbe 
secondary  altars  of  the  abbey  church  of  S.  Bénis. 

One  thing  is  worthy  of  remark  when  one  examines  thèse  preci- 
ous  remains,  as  «rell  as  those  still  preserved  at  3.  Denis  ip 
such  great  number;  this  is  that  in  the  décorations  of  altars, 
in  ail  that  seems  made  to  accompany  worthily  the  saBCtuary  of 
ohurches,  men  /rere  preoccapied  in  the  middle  âges  and  especial- 
ly  in  France,  ifith  honoriné  tbe  altar,  even  more  by  the  beauty 
of  the  ifork,  by  the  perêection  of  workmanship,  than  by  the  in - 
trinsio  richness  of  the  materials  enaployed.  At  3.  Chapelle, 
this  graceful  sanctuary  is  only  lomposed  of  stone  and  of  wood; 
the  Œeans  of  ornamentation  employed  are  of  great  simplicity; 
overlaid  glass,  ornaments  fornaed  in  a  paste  of  lime,  paintinés 
and  î^ildinâ,  hâve  aothiné  expensive.  The  real  value  of  tnis  m 
raonunnent  is  due  to  the  extrême  perfection  of  ttie  ^ork  of  the 
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Beiiind  this  altar  opeas  an  apch  forain^  tba  apohivolt  of  a  v 
vault  formin^  an  apse  and  extending  to  the  baok  of  the  apse; 
the  great  aroh  is  aocompanied  and  abatted  by  an  open  arcade 
servlQg  as  enclosare.  T?70  adoring  anéels»  carvsd  and  painted, 
are  detaohed  from  the  imposts  of  tùe  aroh,  deoorated  by  over- 
laya  of  blue  )^las3  with  fleurs-de-lls  in  gold,  Seneath  the  p 
polnted  ourve  of  that  aroh  are  suspended  smaller  angiels;  the 
t'^o  upper  onea  support  the  oro?fn  of  thorns,  the  fonr  lower  o 
ones  the  instruments  of  the  Passion.  The  arohes  and  archivolts 
at  riéht  angles  and  opening  beneath  the  vault  are  covered  by 
overlays  of  ôlasa,  by  gilded  ornaments  and  by  paintings.  The 
v:ault  is  oomposed  of  ribs  also  ornamented,  enriohed  by  false 
stones,  and  blue  inlays  with  golden  stars.  The  t.fo  little  wiÈâ- 
iné  s^iirs,  that  asoend  above  the  vault  are  of  extrême  deloca- 
cy  and  very  skilfully  joined  woodsiork.  To  the  king  of  France 
alone  ifas  reserved  the  privilège  of  taking  the  monstranoe  con- 
taining  the  crown  of  thorns  eaclosed  in  the  great  shrine,  and 
of  exhibiting  the  very  saored  relio  to  the  congrégation  or  to 
the  people  in  the  oourt  of  S.  Ghapelle.  Por  that  parpose,  at 
tbe  bottom  of  ths  ^reat  apsidal  stained  glass  /rindow  jfas  left 
a  panel  of  wliite  élass,  so  that  the  reliquary  could  be  seen 
from  outside  in  the  hands  of  the  king.  The  suspension  of  the 
holy  sacrement  îias  before  the  éreat  shrine  above  the  altar. 
Oup  engraving  can  éive  only  a  very  feeble  idea  of  this  master- 
pieoe  in  which  the  art  far  excelled  ths  riohness  of  the  paint- 
ings,  overlays  and  gilding.  Tt  is  unneoessary  to  state  that 
tne  great  shrine  ^&b   melted,  and  that  ne   no  longer  possess  b 
but  drajfings  or  painted  représentations  of  it,  Behind  the  en- 
closure,  the  arcade  deoorating  the  lower  srall  of  the  3.  Chap- 
elle continues?  only  at  the  right,  beneath  the  first  findow 
is  executed  a  pisoina  of  exquisite  ivorkmanship  (Art.  Piscine); 
on  the  left  is  an  ambry.  Two  of  the  12  apostles,  whose  statu- 
es were  set  against  the  piers,  are  plaoed  baaide  the^tifo  sta- 
irsi  thèse  are  statues  x>t   3.  Peter  and  ?.  Paul.  Above  the  lit- 
tle rear  altar,  under  the  wall  aroh  of  the  vault  of  tne  plat- 
form,  is  painted  a  crucifixion,  the  moon  and  two  figures,  one 
of  which  is  orowned  and  is  probsbly  ?!.  Louis.  'Vno   steps  lead 
to  the  principal  altar. 

?:  .  Jérôme  .54  O  rond.  forV».  \e9A:. 
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Kote  2»    p.    3.2.    Itv    exp\V.co.\.    (i\>o\.ifc.    Ott^c»    0>^ap.    85. 

Xote  3.    p.    32.    OYvcip\er    15. 

Ko^e  1.    p,    33.    CcvsiL  "tu\t«m  ^Tom    tY^e   co^oVi^et    of    ^.    I^Xtreà    5e- 

rexvte.  t^N.»    ^<>aor>^    o^^e^^PY^to   \>e\om|    \o    \Yke   t^ret   \\a\t    o^    t\\e 
12,    W\   ce*\^T\^,    aivà    X*  BYvexv^aXv   \m    at^Ve. 

)Co\.e  1.    p.    34»    B«t\,o%o\.    (3"tvQp.    3.    T9X.    a. 

i(o\e  2.    p.    34»    î'Vi    r»a«oifc    ©t    "tYvVs    \,Taa\\.\.OTv   \ae    atWX    see    o|- 

o\»   on  X\\z   «o\\«    ot    »ome    c\v\iTG\\es    po\tvt\.A|a    ^inWot^TVI    suB^en- 

The  altar  of  tiie  appter  3.  Chapelle  of  Paris  does  not  seem 
to  nave  been  arrangea  to  be  veiled,  and  the  structure  support- 
iné  the  éreat  reliauary  iras  placed  behind  and  not  above  it.  ' 
We  $iv9  hère  (il)  the  plan  of  tûat  altar  and  of  its  surroaad- 
inôs.  The  altar  appears  to  be  oontemporaneous  with  the  S.C^a-^- 
pelle  (1240  to  1250);  as  for  the  platform  on  #falch  is  plaoed 
the  éreat  shrine,  and  ail  the  remains  of  Jirhioh  are  now  repla- 
ced,  it  evidently  dates  from  the  last  years  of  the  13  th  cea- 
tnry*  foar  colaisns  supportin^  angels  of  ^ilded  bronze  ffsre  p 
placed  at  the  four  angles  of  the  enclosure  of  tëe  altar;  but 
thèse  oolamns  itère  ereoted  under  Henry  TII.  At  the  back  of  t 
the  apse  and  behind  the  main  altar  was  plaoed  a  little  altar 
B;  acoordiné  to  ancient  castom  this  little  altar  was  designa- 
ted  by  the  naine  of  rear  altar*  That  «ras  the  altar  of  relies, 
as  at  the  cathedral  of  Paris,  at  Bourges,  Chartres,  Amiens, 
Arras,  which  had  only  a  secondary  place,  the  principal  altar 
having  over  it  only  the  suspension  of  the  eaoharist.  Hère  is 
the  perspective  view  of  this  altar  (12)  with  the  platform,  t 
the  tifo  little  stairs  of  painted  and  gilded  lood,  that  led  to 
tne  yaalted  platform  and  the  great  shrine  in  vermilion,  placed 
on  a  base  of  gilded  wood,  surmounted  by  a  canopy  likeiise  of 
vood,  esriched  by  gildisg  and  painting. 

Ha   shall  enter  into  some  descriptive  détails  relating  to  th 
this  altar  aad  its  very  important  accessories,  preserved  in 
the  Masena  of  the  Augustins,  and  now  restored  to  their  places. 
The  altar  existe  no  longer,  but  drawings  and  a  very  good  ené- 
ravin^  foris  a  part  of  the  work  of  Jeroie  Morand,   that  give 
us  an  accurate  idea.  This  altar  «las  very  siupleî  the  table  -^ 
waa  oomposed  of  a  moulding  enriched  with  roses,  supported  by 
a  back  and  three  little  colQmns,  not  surmounted  by  a  reredos. 
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oovared  b;  that  little  straotare,  still  designated  ia  Italy 
hf   tbe  oame  of  olboriam*  tthile  daring  the  Roaanesgae  period 
uBtil  the  niddle  of  tke  1^  tb  oantury,  tbere  ia  foond  in  tbe 
reliefa,  paintinga,  atained  glaaa  or  tbe  vigoettea  of  aantiao- 
ripta,  little  atractarea  borne  oo  oolaana  aad  oovering  tàe  al> 
tar,  like  tboae  one  oan  yet  aee  at  Boae  ia  tbe  obarcb  of  S. 
Oleoeat,  S.  AgneaCuithoat  the  walls)«  S*  âeorge  in  Velabro, 
at  Veaioe  in  the  oharoh  S.  Mark,  etc.  Yet  froœ  tbe  time  of  W 
William  Daraod.  as  thiers  statea,  veils  are  still  plaoed  bef- 
ore  àltars  in  Lent,  and  William  Durand  sirote  bis  Rational  at 
tbe  end  of  tk«  12  M  oentary.^  ''It  is  to  be  stated»''  saya  he, 
''tbat  .Jhpee  aetta  of  veils  are  suapended  ia  tbe  oharoh,  namely; 
that  oovering  oovering  the  saored  thinga,  that  aeparating  the 
aanctaary  from  the  olergy,  aad  that  separating  the  olergy  fron 
the  people.  The  first  veil,  i.e»,  the  oartains  hiing  at  the  si- 
aidea  ofT  the  altar,  and  vrhose  seoret  the  prieat  peaetrates, 
liaa>i.beeD  formed  after  ivhat  éne  reads  in  ^xodas  (34).  Moses  p 
plaoed  a  veil  over  bis  foria,  beoaase  the  ohildren  of  Israël 
ooaild  not  bear  the  splendor  of  bis  face.  The  second  veil  or 
curtain,  that  is  stretched  bafore  the  altar  during  Lent  and 
the  célébration  of  the  mass,  takes  its  origin  and  forni  from 
that  suapended  in  the  tabernacle,  separating  the  holy  of  hol- 
ies  froœ  the  holy  place.  This  veil  conoealed  the  ark  from  the 
people,  andrt  sias  woven  «rit h  admirable  art,  and  ornamented  by 
beautiful  embroidery  of  différent  oolors,  and  it  «ras  rent  in 
the  Passion  of  the  Lordj  in  imitation  of  it,  the  curtains  are 
still  woven  in  différent  beautiful  colors.  The  third  veil  took 
its  origin  from  the  enolosure  of  a  irall  or  the  tapestry,  that 
in  the  primitive  ohurch  extended  around  the  choir  and  rose  o 

only  to  the  height  of  the  support,  which  is  yet  observed  in 

2 
certain  ohorchea.   But  on  Good  griday  ail  the  veils  of  the 

oharoh  are  removed,  beoause  that  in  the  Passion  of  the  Lord, 

the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent.  The  veil  separating  the  sanc- 

tuary  from  the  olergy  is  drastn  or  removed  at  the  hour  of  ves- 

pers  on  each  Saturday  of  Lent,  and  when  the  offioe  of  Sunday 

is  oommenoed,  so  that  the  clergy  oan  see  into  the  sanctuary, 

beoaase  Sunday  reoalls  the  memory  of  the  résurrection.  That 

is  îfhy  this  also  takes  plaoe  duriné  the  six  Sundays  followin^ 

tae  faast  of  Paster." 
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or  the  oolamns  stipportiag  them.  It  is  only  aecessary  to  read 
tbe  lives  of  tbe  Popes  writteii  by  ÂQAstasias  tha  Librarian  to 
ba  ooffvinoed  of  this,  and  espaoially  those  of  Sargias  T,  Greg- 
ory  TTI,  Zaohariab,  Adriaa  I,  heo   ITI,  Pasohal  I,  Sregopy  17, 
Sargias  II  and  Nioholas  I;  It  frill  be  seas  that  thesa  sovere- 
ign  poatiffs  oaasad  to  be  made  in  varioas  oharohes  of  Rome, 
in  soffle  25,  others  3,  and  in  most  4  veils  of  oostly  fabrios 
to  be  hang  arouad  the  altars;  to  be  saspended  froa  the  oibor- 
iQiiB  of  tiie  altars»  to  be  attached  to  the  arohes  of  the  oibo- 
riam  aroand  the  altars.''  William  the  ^ibrariaa,  iiho  added  the 
lives  of  five  Popes,  namely  of  Adrian  II,  John  VIIT,  Martin 
Il  or  Barin  II,  Adrian  HT  and  gtephen  VI,  to  those  of  Anasta- 
sias  ending  ^rith  C^ioholas  I,  again  speaks  of  the  same  veils 
in  the  life  of  Stephen  VI,  îfhere  he  says  that  this  Pope  gave 
a  veil  of  linen  and  three  other  veils  of  silk  to  be  plaoed  a 
aroaad  the  altar  of  the  charoh  of  S.  Peter  at  Rome."  Thiera, 
who  rarely  seeks  his  dooameats  exoept  in  the  texte,  does  not 
aeea  certain,  that  in  the  oharohes  of  the  West  irere  veils  be~ 
fore  the  altars.  Sut  the  fact  does  not  appear  doabtful  to  us, 
at  least  in  a  certain  nomber  of  diocèses.  Hère  (10)  is  as  pr- 
oof  a  copy  of  an  ivory  of  the  13  th  century,  on  which  the  f 
front  veil  of  the  altar  is  perfeotly  visible.  In  this  little 
soiilptare,  that  ne   give  at  actuel  size,  the  priest  is  seated 
in  a  pnlpit  ander  a  canopy;  before  the  altar  are  also  seated 
three  clerioa,  and  the  front  veil  is  raised.  The  suspension 
of  the  holy  sacrement  is  fastened  under  the  oiborinm.  One  sees 
on  the  table  of  the  latar  only  a  book  laid  flat,  the  Gospel; 
olerios  hold  three  candies  on  the  right  side  of  the  altar.  We 
find  analogouB  examples  in  stained  glass,  in  mannscripts  and 
Bcalptares  from  the  11  th  to  the  13  th  centarlea.  Later  the 
veils  before  the  altars  are  rare  and  are  no  longer  foand  at 
the  West,  exoept  at  the  sides  and  betneen  the  oolamns,  as  sh- 
Oîfn  in  Pigs.  7,   S  aad  9.  It  woald  appear  that  front  veils  oea- 
sed  to  be  ased  to  conceal  altars  of  charches  in  the  West  dar- 
ing  consécration,  trhen  the  Greek  sohisa  «vas  establisbed.  Also 
at  that  epoch  the  ciboriam  or  canopy  directly  ooveriné  the  al- 
tar ceased  to  be  foand  in  tke  charches  of  p^rance*  and  w&s   no 
longer  replaced  by  the  olosinô  of  the  side  i«t#»Éi îcartains. 
Indeeà  in  ail  monaments  of  the  and  of  the  13  th  century,  as  » 
»ell  as  thoae  of  the  14  th  and  iç  th,  the  altar  is  no  longer 

oovered  by  that  little  structure,  stiU  âssiiJnated  m  Ttaiy 
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he   adds,  tiist  the  use  of  thèse  foar  colora  is  not  absolately 
rigoroas;  aooordin^  to  him  soarlet  siay  be  sabstitated  for  red« 
▼iolet  for  blaok,  byssua  oolor  for  frhite,  and  saffron  for  ^r- 
een.  It  Is  probable  tbat  tiie  facings  of  altars  nere  sabejtot 
to  thèse  raies,  as  well  as  ecclesiastioal  vestmints,  aod  it 
is  neoessary  to  distiagsish  thea  from  the  ooveriBjSls  or  red, 
éray  and  blaok  cloths,  mentioned  by  the  bishop  of  Mendes  ia 
his  Shapter  3,  as  oited  above.  In  ohanging  the  oolor  of  eool- 
esiaatioal  vestmeats  acoording  to  the  différent  tises  of  the 
year,  the  clergy  also  changed,  as  still  praotised  today,  the 
oolor  of  the  faoings  of  altars,  when  thèse  faoiags  «rere  raade 
of  fabrios.  That  »ras  dooe  ifith  the  veils.  and  oiirtaÎDS  sarro- 
aodiag  the  altars;  thèse  hangings  «rere  variable.  We  will  add 
on  the  sabjeot  of  veils  and  cartains,  that  they  were  not  uai- 
fortsly  arranged  in  the  middle  âges  aroand  the  altars.  ^Besid- 
es  that  today,'*  says  Thiers  (Ghap.  14),   "there  are  fe»  éib- 
oriums  above  the  altars  outside  Italy,  there  are  no  altars 
that  hâve  veils  or  cartains  eotirely  aroand  them.  The  trath 
is  that  in  soœe  old  charches,  both  seoalar  and  regalar,  the 
principal  altars  hâve  veils  at  the  right  and  left  sidea;  bat 
they  neither  hâve  them  in  front  nor  in  rear,  becaase  behind 
are  reredoses,  paintings  or  images  in  relief,  and  that  the  f 

front  is  entirely  open,  anless  in  Lent  when  vails  are  plaoed 

2         ■^ 
there  as  mentioned  by  Beleth,  Durand,   and  the  asa  of  Cite- 

aak.   In  other  charches  the  altars  hâve  no  veils  at  ail,  al- 
thoagh  apparently  they  had  them  formerly,  or  at  least  at  Tlght 
aad  left,  ithioh  is  reoognized  by  the  pilasters  or  colamns  of 
wood  or  of  oopper,  that  are  seen  there  at  présent.  Finally, 
there  is  an  infinity  of  altars,  that  not  only  hâve  no  veils 
whatever,  bot  ihioh  do  not  even  seem  to  hâve  had  them  former- 
ly, haviag  no  vestige  of  pilasters  or  of  colamns.  Yet  there 
«ère  soie  aroand  ancient  altars,  in  the  oharohes  of  the  East 
as  in  those  of  the  West,  and  they  were  kept  anfolded  and  clo- 
sed  at  least  daring  the  consécration  and  until  the  élévation 
of  the  sacred  host,  so  as  to  produoe  greater  vénération  of  t 
the  divine  aysteries."  After  an  extended  dissertation  on  the 
oustom  of  veils  plaoed  before  Greek  altars,  Thieas  terminâtes 
his  Chapter  by  saying: — ''With  regard  to  the  oharohes  of  the 
ieat,  we  hâve  existiné  proofs,  hon   tha  altars  were  there  sur- 
rounded  by  veils  attaohed  to  the  oiœboriam,  to  their  arches 
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cbe?et  of  that  oburoh,  anâ  whioh  Is  representad  la  the  Annales 
arobaeologigaes  of  M*  Oidroa  froa  a  paintiDg  preserved  ta  the 
saorist?,  présents  an  arrangement  analogous  to  that  of  tiia  al- 
tar  in  the  ohevet  of  Notre  Dane  of  Paris*  only  that  %ke   reli* 
quary  is  saspended  above  the  altar»  fastened  to  the  tvo  end 
piers  of  the  apse,  and  that  it  is  reaohed  by  a  little  stairway 
of  wood  plaoed  on  the  right  of  that  altar. 

The  oastoB  of  plaoing  faoings  before  the  altars,  althoagh 

aaoient,  jias  not  aniformly  adopted  in  france.  This  explaias 

«hy  after  the  18  tb  oentary  some  tables  of  anoient  altars  are 

SBpported  by  massive  blooks,  while  others  rest  on  little  ool- 

amns  enriohed  by  sculptures,  aroades,  slabs  of  stone  or  marble 

3 
overlaid  or  oaryed.  Ha  Jéaleen  observes   ''that  in  the  ohapels 

of  the  cathedral  of  Angers,  the  altars  (acoording  to  the  ano- 
ient oastom  still  remaining  to  us  on  Sood  Priday,  and  not  les  g 
ago  on  Good  Satarday  also)  are  bare,  and  are  not  oovered  with 
anythingj  so  that  only  a  moment  before  saying  nass  thereon, 
oloths  are  plaoed  on  them,  îfhich  hang  over  theii  like  that  pla- 
oed on  a  dining  table,  and  there  is  no  facing."  The  aiost  oom- 
mon  foriB  of  the  altar  dnring  tue  middle  âges,  ;»hether  ifith  f 
faoings  or  not,  is  that  of  a  table  or  chest. 

It  is  certain  that  the  beautiful  altars  of  the  chapels  of 
the  abbey  ohurch  of  S.  Denis  in  France,  dra/vings  of  sfhioh  we 
shall  give  later,  and  so  many  others,  supported  on  oolumns  or 
presenting  faces  richly  deoorated  by  carvings,  paiatings  aad 
overlaya,  were  not  intended  to  reoeive  faoings:  while  that  al- 
ready  very  early  certain  altars  were  farnished  with  them.  The 
high  altar  of  the  cathedral  of  Rheiœs  had  a  facing  partly  of 
fine  gold,  partly  of  vermillon,  given  by  arshbâahops  Hincmar 
and  Samson  des  Pre^»  The  altars  of  reèios  of  the  church  of  3. 
Denis  iras  likenise  oovered  on  the  front  by  a  facing  of  éold 
enriohed  by  preoious  stones,  that  had  beea  givea  by  Suôer»  B 
Bat  most  freqaently  the  facinôs  were  of  costly  fabrics,  for 
the  fronts  of  altars  as  «rell  as  for  the  reredoaes.  Willlaa 
ftarand   admits  for  ecclesiastlcal  vestnents  only  four  prin- 
cipal oolops: —  wbite,  red,  black  anâ  ^raen;  it  Is  true  that 
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ïote  2.  p.  28.  See  âtriv  .  orci\^eo\.  YoV.  9.  p.  i,  \\\e  At\«  ot 

exécute^  ^roi»,    o  cop^  ot  tV\o\  pQ\.i\t\,iv| . 

Xo\e  î.  p.  28.  ^e  o\ae  \\\e  pTe»eTv>o\\.otv  ot  t^N«  àrcxMjXi^l  to  I. 
|tf«ftBU8,  m\vo  à\kr\.i\|  \\v€  Wte  «t  iH  •  SQTTRere^  maàe  a  c«p^  ot  Vt. 
'î\\\.a  a.roi«\.iit  \8  Teprefteivteà  \u  Xmxv.  orc^oeo\,  Yo\.  ^. 

The  hl^h  altar  bf  the  oathedral  of  Paris,  whioh  is  represen- 
ted  la  an  engraving  of  l662,   is  arran^ed  like  tbat  of  the 
oathedral  of  Arras.  ?oar  angsls  boldin^^^  the  instraaents  of  t 
tlie  Passioa  are  placed  oa  foar  oolanns  of  copper  sapporting 
rods  on  whioh  alide  the  oartains.  At  Notre  0aae  of  Paris  the 
altar  jfas  very  simple,  covered  by  a  faoiag  as  well  as  the  re- 
redos^  behind  the  altar  rose  the  great  reliqaary  containing 
the  shrine  of  S»  Maroel.  "Rrimarily/*  says  iather  Bu  Breail, 
"behind  it  and  above  the  high  altar,  on  a  broad  table  of  stone 
sapported  by  4  great  and  very  high  pillars  of  the  saie  mater- 
ial  is  plaoed  the  shrine  of  S.  Marcel,  ninth  bishop  of  Paris, 
irhioh  is  silver  gilt,  enriohed  by  an  infinity  of  great  pearls 
and  preoioas  stonas,  Higher  tbat  that  is  a  very  ôreat  cross, 
whose  crucifix  is  of  silver  gilt." 

K©\«  i.  p.  28.  liKtrex  tT\OTik>>\owte  àe  Vexirs  wo^ea^e»  Lovxxs 
XIV  ♦%  HorVe-T^verese  àone  \.o  \3\.\\e  de  Çar\.a,  ?o\\.o.  Çor\.a.  i6&2. 

Xo\e  5.  p.  28.  t\\eat.  àea  ox\t\,Q.  de  ÇorVa.  B\^  ?.  Jacques  ISu 
8reu\\.  p.  36.\fcl2. 

Beside  this  reliqaary  *fas  another  altar: —  "On  the  right  s 
side,"  continues  Da  Breuil,"  on  the  altar  of  the  Trinity  oal- 
led  Ardents,  is  the  shrine  of  Notre  Dame  of  silver  gilt.  On 
the  left  of  the  said  altar  (principal)  is  a  shrine  of  wood, 
having  oaly  the  front  covered  by  silver  gilt,  in  which  is  the 
body  of  3.  t^cain,  martyr.  Above  the  said  altar  of  the  Trini- 
ty are  several  shrines." 

After  the  engraving  just  mentioned,  hère  is  the  vie»  of  the 
principal  altar  of  Notre  Daie  of  Baris,  sfith  the  shrine  of  S- 
waroel  suspended  beneath  its  great  canopy.(9).  This  high  altar 
appears  to  hâve  been  erected  toward  the  end  of  the  1^   th  cen- 
turyi  perhaps  it  was  oontemporary  with  the  enclosure  of  the 
ohoir,  which  dates  from  the  beginnisg  of  the  14  th  oeotury. 

The  altar  of  relies  of  tba  oathedral  of  Arras  placed  in  the 
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at  the  top  at  tbe  edge  of  tfae  table.  Âbove  tbe  altar  is  only 
a  faoin^  for  a  reredos,  and  abov©  Is  an  image  of  the  Holy  Vir- 
gin in  silver  ^ilt.  Behinà  is  a  bar  of  oopper,  and  at  the  top 
is  a  oracifix  of  ^old  1  1/2  ft.  in  height,  at  the  foot  of  »rh- 
ioh  is  another  bar  of  oopper,  that  projeots  aboat  1  or  1  1/2 
ft.  over  the  altar,  at  the  end  of  whiob  is  saspended  the  holy 
oiborium,  aooording  to  the  second  ooanoil  of  Tonrs^CCatin  tert). 
"At  S.  Ouen  of  Roaen/'the  great  altar  is  very  siiple,  separate 
from  the  ifall  oartains  at  the  side,  a  railisg  of  wood,  foar  f 
pillars  and  foar  above,  like  that  of  the  cathedral  oharoh.  A 
âbove  the  reredos  is  saspended  the  holy  oiboriui  (at  the  foot 
of  the  oross),  and  the  images  of  S.  Peter  and  of  3.  Paal,  the 
first  patrons,  between  tsfo  or  three  nax   candies  on  eaoh  side. 
There  are  three  lamps  or  basins  before  the  great  altar  irith 
three  îiax  candies,  as  at  the  oathedral."  J.  B.  Thiers,  olear- 
ly  deaonstrates,  that  the  castoœ  of  enolosing  the  altars  by 
veils,  still  retained  from  his  timo  in  some  charches,  was  gê- 
nerai in  the  first  centuries  of  ghristianity.  îîe  give  hère  a 
oopy  of  the  high  altar  of  Arras  (3),  represented  on  a  painting 
of  the  l6  th  oentary,  preserved  in  the  saoristy  of  that  church. 
This  altar  las  oertainly  of  the  13  th  century,  exceptiné  the 
apper  part  of  the  suspension,  tne  cross  that  appears  to  beloné 
to  the  1^  th»  This  oharming  monument  was  construoted  partly  of 
thite  marble  and  partly  in  nataral  or  gilded  silver.  The  rear 
pier  behind  the  reredos  tas  of  marble  enriched  by  some  gilding, 
and  it  bore  a  statuette  of  the  Virgin  ander  a  dais  oroifned  by 
a  orooifixion  in  silver  irith  S.  John  and  the  Virgin^  three  a 
angels  reçoive  the  preoioas  blood  of  car  Lord  in  little  caps. 
Behind  the  niche  of  the  7irgin  vas  an  angel  in  vermillon  soun- 
ding  the  horn»  A  cross  of  vermillon  to  nfhich  vas  attaohed  an 
angel  ifith  ifings  anfolded  sapported  the  holy  ciboriam  saspen- 
fted  by  a  small  ohain.  Qn  the  reredos  were  placed  the  reliqaa- 
ries.  Six  columns  of  silver  and  vermillon  bor  six  angels  in 
ffhose  hands  are  distini^Qisheâ  the  instraments  of  the  Passion. 
Tn  the  painting  of  the  saoristy  of  Arras,  the  altar  and  the 
reredos  are  oovered  by  facings  sown  with  fleurs-de^lis.  We  do 
BOt  know  hoïf  the  reredos  was  decorated  ander  the  facing^  as 
for  the  altar  it  presented  a  very  remarkable  arrangement,  one 
that  ne   reproduoe  in  the  engraving  after  the  drairing  of  the 
late  Qarnerey. 
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A  delightfal  painting.  by  Vaa  gyok,  praserved  in  |,on(ion  in  t 
tfie  collection  of  lorâ  —  ^ives  us  tlie  arrangeaient  and  fomr 
of  tbe  lïpper  parts  of  this  altap|  beneath  tbe  table  of  the  al- 
tar  is  oonoealed  by  a  rich  oovering  pf  tapestry. (7) .  Hère  is 
foand  tiie  reredos  éi^ren  by  Charles  the  Bald  and  the  golden  c 
cross  givea  by  abbot  Sager.  ^   The  painting  of  Van  gyck  is  a»- 
oated  ;fith  a  delicacy  and  aocaracy  so  remarkable,  that  are  d 
distingaished  even  the  least  détails  of  the  reredos  and  the 
reliqaary,  The  charaoters  peonliar  to  the  différent  styles  a 
are  observed  with  sorapalous  fidelity-  Tt  is  évident  that  the 
reredos  belongs  to  the  9  th  oentury,  the  colamns,  the  angels 
and  the  reliquary  to  the  end  of  the  13  th  oentary» 

Jîote   1.    p.    21,    k   re.pre8emto\\OT\   ot    \\\Vs   cross   ma^    st\\.\,   \iz 
^^^Xi    \t\   t\\e    treosur^   ot    S.   JJienVs,    en&roM^eà    \t\   t\\e   «orV   ot    Î5 . 
?e\\,X»\,eT\H    (3«   t©^    ^^«    re\\.Q>or^    ot    ^>^v1l\\\\o^^,    t\\e    Bu|ueTvo\« 
se\xeà    \\^    >ft>iew    Wve^    \ooV   S,   ^etvVs. 

D.  Boablet  gives  in  chapter  45  of  his  Antiqaities  de  l'abb- 
aye de  3.  Denis  a  œinate  description  of  the  golden  reredos  of 
this  altar,  which  entirely  corresponds  to  the  painting  of  Van 
gyok;  ne  mentions  the  qaality  and  naœber  of  preoioas  stones 
and  pearls,  their  position,  and  the  aocessories  accompanying 
the  personages. 

William  Darand  seems  to  admit,  that  ail  the  altars  of  his 
time  were  sarrounded  by  veils  and  oartains,  and  indeed  the  e 
exaiples  given  by  the  descriptions  or  représentations  painted 
or  drawn  (for  unfortunately  of  ail  thèse  monuments  not  a  sin- 
gle one  renains  standing)  supports  his  text.  ffrom  the  time  of 
Moleon  in  1713  there  still  existed  a  number  of  altars  retain- 
ing  their  aaoient  arrangemeat.  That  aatbor  oites  that  of  S* 
Seine  of  the  order  of  3.  fienedict.   "The  great  altar  is  with- 
out  a  reredos.  There  is  only  one  step  and  six  candlesticks  a 
are  on  it.  Above  is  a  crucifix  3  ft.  high,  beneath  Jihioh  is 
suspeoded  the  Holy  Sacrement  in  the  ciborium,at  the  two  sides 
of  the  altar  are  four  colamns  of  oopper,  and  four  angels  of 
oopper  with  candlesticks  «ith  itax  candies  and  tfreat  curtains. 
"Ât  S.  Stephen  of  Sens  (the  cathedral),  the  same  arrangement, 
At  the  cathedral  of  8hartres,"  tfce  great  altar  is  very  ifide; 
it  has  no  railing  bat  only  ooluins  of  copper  and  angels  above 
around  the  sanotuary.  The  faoing  is  attached  to  cloths  balf 
a  foot  on  the  altar;  the  fringe  of  the  faoin^  is  entirely  at 

top  at  the  edôe  of  tna 
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■i 

brass,   as  follosrs: —  (See  ll^atin  text). 

eTec\eà   ot    k   ovaer    o   cr^p\   or   c«ivte«a%o,    X\\t    epVdcopoX    t\\roive 
\»    a\   %. 

Xote   2»    p.    22.    Itr    \.\\\a   p\oTk,    t^ve    aVtoT    Va    ot   1^,    \\\e   ep\8co- 
po\    \>\Toi\«    ■tYvexv    o\   B» 

)^0\6    \,    p,    24»    AT^tVQ.    à.    \.    k\>^ ,    à.    S.    dexvXe    \,ir   Jroivce,    b^ 
?.    3.    î)o\k>»\et.    ie)2u.    BOO>t    !•    p.    2€'S    et    »ec\. 

This  vepy  lainata  desoriptiou  of  the  altar  of  relios  of  the 

abbey  of  S.  Bénis  sbons,  that  if  the  reliqaary  n&3   important 

aad  as  rioh  in  ornameotatloQ  as  in  material,  tbe  latar  plaoed 

bafope  it  retained  the  sifflplioity  of  the  primitive  foras,  that 

this  altar  itas  indepsBdeat  of  the  reliqaary,  that  the  three 

shriaes  of  the  saints  vere  so  plaoed  as  to  exteod  bensath  the 

table,  and  the  apper  ooffins  arraaged  in  the  great  tabernacle 

with  three  aiales  were  false,  and  œerely  reoalled  to  the  eyes 

of  believers  the  présence  of  the  saored  bodies,  that  they  oo- 

ald  not  see*  Withoat  pretendisg  hère  to  make  a  restoration  of 

that  remarkablealtar,  ne   still  believe  it  necessapy  to  give 

a  sketch  as  aooarately  drairn  as  possible  fpom  the  description, 

30  as  to  make  the  text  intelligible  to  ail.  (6).   This  altar 

and  its  reliqaary,  plaoed  at  the  back  of  the  apse  of  the  abbey 

oharoh,  itère  not  sarroanded  by  a  spécial  enolosure,  for  the 

sanctaary  tas  itself  enolosed  and  elevated  above  the  floor  of 

the  nave  and  transept  by  abont  Id  ft«;  it  was  only  acoonpanisd 

by  two  ambrys  at  right  and  left,  containing  the  treasares  of 

the  church. (Art*  Armoire).  As  for  the  morning  altar  plaoed  at 

the  extremity  of  the  axis  of  the  crossing  and  almost  against 

the  tribune  formed  by  the  élévation  of  the  sanctaary,  it  was 

sarroanded  by  iron  grilles  "made  in  beautiful  compartments," 

oomposed  of  a  marble  table  borne  by  four  fillars  of  white  m 

1 
marble»  it  had  been  oonsecrated  by  Pope  S.  Stephen..   At  the 

end  of  the  15  th  oentnry,  this  altar  sras  again  surroanded  by 

oolanns  of  varmilion  sarmoanted  by  fimares  of  angels  holding 

torches  aid  connected  by  rods  on  which  slid  the  oartains.  Be- 

hind  the  reredoa,  whioh  »as  of  gold,  had  been  erected  the  shr- 

ine  oontaining  the  relies  of  king  3.  Louis. 

Kote    2.    p.    2^.    Ve    |\v>e    ot    k    \.\ve    p\Q*    o^    \\\\.a    o\\.or    oivd    re\- 
Mote    \.    p.    2?.    0.    Oo\i>o\,e\..    C^op.    3?. 
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exteaâs  beaeath  the  altar,  that  is  the  place  where  repose  the 
sacred  bodtes  of  tbe  apostles  of  France,  S.  Denis  the  Areopa- 
éite,  3.  Rastic  and  S.  gleatheros,  in  shrines  of  silver  of  v 
very  anoient  fashion,  hangiag  on  ohains  and  bookles  of  silTer, 
to  open  ifhioh  are  three  keys  of  silver*  Above  the  saiâ  saroB> 
phagQs  is  a  great  tabernacle  of  iroodirork  of  the  said  length 
and  breadth  in  form  of  a  ohnroh  nith  high  nave  and  lov  vaalts, 
havlBg  eight  parts  «  i»e.,  for  eaoh  of  the  tuo  gables  foar»  t 
two  at  the  roand  corners  2  1/2  ft.  high,  and  the  tiro  others 
in  the  jrork  6  1/3  ft.  high,  also  farnished  with  bases  and  cap- 
italsl  and  between  them  three  reoessas  and  ferras  of  seaicirc- 
alar  iriadons  sapportad  their  aroh,  that  of  the  liddle,  higher 
than  the  others «  the  top  of  the  piers  of  the  internai  work  in 
the  maoner  of  a  nave  of  a  charoh  of  the  said  length  and  2  1/2 
ft*  vide,  bearing  at  one  side  and  the  other  six  little  Iree 
colamns,  and  two  at  both  ends  irith  base  and  capital  of  aicient 
fashion,  above  the  said  nave  and  the  little  celnsns  of  eacb 
side  is  a  sëed  roof  in  the  manner  of  loïi  chapels,  vaalts  and 
aisles,  the  sides  and  centres  seaioircalar  and  sappcrting  four 
cloister  vanité*  for  each  of  the  two  gables  of  the  said  nave 
five  little  sfindows,  three  at  the  top  with  two  little  square 
isolated  piers,  and  belo»r  are  two  with  a  roand  pillar.  in  the 
midst;  the  interior  of  the  nave  filled  below  by  the  form  of 
a  ooffin,  and  the  two  sides  also  filled  below  with  a  aimilar 
form  of  a  wooden  ooffin  of  the  leagth  of  the  said  tabernacle, 
that  of  the  middle  more  slevated  than  the  others.  The  front 
of  the  ooffin  of  the  middle  adjoining  the  said  altar  is  deoo- 
rated  by  a  border  at  bottom  of  several  beaatiful  enamels-ân 
gilt  oopper,  like  overlays  of  varions  kinds,  and  above  the 
said  enamels  several  beantifal  agates,  some  in  fashion  of 
oameos  with  faces  of  men  (oameos)  and  the  others  like  bezels. 
Ail  the  front  of  thatiAlt«r  is  covered  with  gold,  and  enrioh- 
ed  by  beaatiful  roand  panels  from  the  Orient,  aqaa  marinas  in 
the  bezel,  topazes,  garnets,  sapphires,  amethysts,  carnelians» 
prisms  of  emeralds,  enamel  overlays  and  cassidonies,  with  th- 
ree beantifal  crosses  set  on  the  apex  of  each  gable  of  the  s 
saroophagas,  that  of  the  middle  being  of  gold,  the  others  of 
silver  gilt,  enriched  wltb  beantifal  sapphires,  beaatifal  aœ- 
ethyats,  garnets  and  prisms  of  emeralds.  At  the  baok  of  the 
said  sarcophaôas  tnis  verse  is  written  in  letters  of  éold  on 
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aod  whioh  belonged  to  the  prisitive  @baroh«  mast  Dsoessarily 
présent  the  establishmeat  of  aide  altars  or  reredoses»  for  t 
those  ffoald  hâve  oonooaled  the  oelbraot*  Thas  one  loaroely  s 
sees  tne  reredos  a^pear  exoept  on  attaohed  altara«  on  thoss 
of  oiiapels»  rarely  on  tba  priaoipal  altara  of  oathedrala.  In 
aonaatio  oharobea»  there  nas  aluaya  tbe  nomiag  altar»  at  »h- 
Ich  iras  said  tbe  ordinary  offioe,  plaoed  at  tbe  entranoe  of 
tbe  sanotnary  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  oboir  of  tàe  religions»  and 
tbe  altar  of  tbe  relica»  looated  at  tbe  baok  of  tbe  aaaotaary, 
and  bebind  or  beneatb  irbioh  «ère  preserved  tbe  sbrines  of  tbe 
saints.  Tbas  «rere  establisbed  tbe  principal  altara  of  tbe  obn- 
rob  g.  Denis  ia  Pranoe  from  tbe  tiae  of  abbot  Sngar.  At  the 
baok  of  tbe  apae  tbe  illaatréôsaDabbot  bad  erected  tbe  reliq- 
aary  oontaining  tbe  sbrines  of  tbe  boly  fflartyrs,  before  irbiob 
ifas  plaoed  an  altar.  Hère  ia  tbe  deaoription  given  by  D.  Doub- 
let for  tbat  reaarkable  monament.  "In   tbat  part  ia  the  very 
boly  altar  of  the  glorioaa  boly  martyrs  (or  iadaed  the  altar 
of  tbe  saored  bodies,  beoanse  their  bodies  reat  baaeatb  it), 
whioh  is  of  gray  porphyry  of  perfect  beanty;  ail  the  part  ab- 
ove  or  sarface  of  the  same  altar  ia  oovered  with  fine  gold, 
also  enricbed  by  several  beautiful  agates  aad  preoious  aton- 
es. There  one  sees  an  excellent  table  oovered  with  gold  (a  r 
reredos),  ornamented  aad  embellished  by  preoious  atones,  whlch 
kiag  Pépin  fornaerly  had  made,  tbat  is  square,  and  on  the  four 
aides  are  letters  in  enamel  oo  gold,  one  after  the  other  in 
thèse  terms: —  (3ee  tatin  text).  At  the  baok  of  this  altar  is 
the  aaored  saroophagus  of  the  bodies  of  the  boly  martyrs,  tbat 
bas  a  height  of  5  1/2  ft.  froa  the  pavemeat,  ia  8  ft.  long  by 
7  ft.  wide,  œade  of  a  course  of  black  sarble  of  one  ft.  height 
ail  around,  and  on  the  said  course  are  eight  square  piara  alao 
of  black  aarble  2  1/2  ft.  high,  aad  on  theae  8  piera  ia  anot- 
her  layer  of  black  with  several  old  EBouldinga,  and  between  tbe 
aaid  3  piers  are  eight  panels  of  métal  lattioes,  encased  in 
wood,  in  several  beautifal  patterns,  2  1/2  ft.  long,  tbe  pier 
la  tbe  Biiddle  behind  and  likewise  the  pier  at  one  corner  of 
aaid  back,  eaoh  oovered  by  a  band  of  gilt  copper,  also  thèse 
lattioes  and  woodwork  are  oovered  by  Hiit  copper  leaves,  with 
several  round  enaaela  on  gilt  copper,  aad  several  gilt  naila 
on  thés;  aad  oa  the  marble  of  the  ooping,  within  the  said  sar- 
oophagus a  vault  of  stoae  oovered  iaside  by  tfilt  copper,  which 
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tbe  laff.  After  tbe  second  lesson  andl  eespoase»  the  gray  vail 
is  takan  airay,  irhioh  désignâtes  tbe  tiae  ander  the  lair«.  After 
the  third  lessoB,  tbe  tbird  veil  is  peaoved,  irbiob  signifies 
tbe  epoob  of  graoe,  in  ïrbioh  by  tbe  Passion  of  gbrist,  entran- 
ce  for  as  iras  and  is  still  openfti  to  tbe  boly  of  bolies  and 
eternal  glopy." 

However  lengtby  tbese  quotations,  their  iiportanoe  and  vai- 
ne îfill  be  anierstoodî  tbey  oast  great  light  on  the  snbject 
noîT  ocoapying  as.  Wbile  the  olergy  maintained  the  anoient  tra- 
ditions, and  antil  the  œoiBent  when  it  waa  carried  away  by  tbe 
ratëer  disordered  taste  of  tbe  l6  tb  oentupy,  it  knew  how  to 
preserre  the  altar  in  its  primary  signification.  Tûe  altar  r 
pemained  the  visible  symbol  of  the  old  and  of  the  new  la».  ¥:• 
ff.aoh  part  (Somposing  it  recalled  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the 
gpeat  aots  of  the  primitive  Oharch.  Alvfays  simple  in  fopm, 
îfhetfier  its  material  «rere  preoioas  or  coHirrion,  it  was  sarroas- 
ded  by  ail  tbat  œast  make  it  appear  sacred  to  the  eyes  of  be- 
lievers,  withoat  thèse  aocessories  taking  from  it  the  oharao- 
ter  of  simplioity  and  of  parity,  that  tae  false  taste  of  the 
last  centuries  bave  removed  from  it. 

We  shall  attempt,  either  by  the  aii  of  the  texts,  or  by  the 
help  of  the  monuments,  to  give  a  complète  idea  of  the  altars 
from  mediaeval  churobes.  Bat  first  it  is  neoessary  to  establ- 
ish  a  distinction  betwean  the  différent  altars.  In  oathedral 
charohes,  the  high  altar  yras  not  only  of  very  simple  forœ,  b 
bot  it  sras  often  withoat  a  reredos,  only  eaclosed  by  veils  a 
and  oartains,  snrmoantsd  at  the  back  by  a  oolaan  with  a  cross, 
from  nhiob  was  snspeided  the  holy  eaoharist.  At  the  sides  were 
plaoedr-ambrys  in  which  were  enclosed  the  relies;  sometimes  i 
instead  of  saspensioa,  on  the  altar  ivas  placed  a  rioh  tabern- 
aole,  as  William  Darand  informe  as,  destined  to  contain  the 
wafers,  conseorated  and  anoonseorated.  Hoifever  it  is  to  be  p 
prasuaed,  that  thèse  tabernacles  or  caskets  stère  not  fixed  to 
the  altar  in  any  permanent  manner.  On  the  altar  itself  «vas  a 
arraaged  only  the  oross  and  t»o  candies.  Qntil  the  13  th  cen- 
tory  the  thrones  of  the  bisbops  and  the  stalls  of  the  canons 
rsgalar  were  genarally  arranged  in  the  chevets  of  catbedrala; 
the  episoopal  throne  oooapiad  the  centre.  This  arrangement  is 

atill  retained  in  some  Roman  basilicas,  among  others  at  3.  J 

1  2 

John  jjateran,  S.  Lawrence-w^-t-W,  (4),   S.  élément  (5),  "'etc. 
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be  oovereâ  iritb  them  as  by  a  vestneot.''  There  is  also  plaoed 
OQ  tht   altar  itself  io  certain  oharohes  tbe  tabernaole,  of  w 
«hicfa  he   spoke  in  the  chapter  on  tbe  altar* 

lote   %,    p.    19.    BotVono\.    S^tap .    2.    H\,\\\o*   Burouà,    ^\s\\op    ot 

Ât  tbe  corners  of  tbe  altar  are  plaoed  perianently  tiro  can- 
ilestioks,  to  si^nify  tbe  joy  of  tbe  tiro  paoples  tbat  rejoioe 
in  tbe  nativity  of  Cbrist;  tbese  oandlesticks»  betireen  wbiob 
is  tbe  orosB,  bear  snall  ligbted  tapers*  for  tbe  angel  said 
to  tbe  sbepiierds: —  ''T  annoanoe  to  yon  a  great  joy  for  ail  t 
tbe  people,  bacaase  today  for  you  is  born  tbe  Saviour  of  tbe 
iforld.'' 

Tbe  front  of  tbe  altar  is  again  deoorated  by  a  golden  fris- 
ge,  acoording  to  tbe  word  in  gxodns  (ôbaps.  25,  23): —  "Tbon 
sbalt  bnild  me  an  altar  and  sbalt  sorroiiâd  it  by  a  garland  f 
four  fingers  in  beigbt." 

Î^The  book  of  tbe  gvangel  is  also  plaoed  on  tbe  altar,  beca- 
ase  tbe  Svangel  îfas  publisbed  by  Gbrist  biaself,  and  tbat  he 
bimself  gives  nitness  for  it."  Tn  speaking  of  tbe  veils,  tbe 
bishop  of  Mende  tbas  expresses  bimsslfr —  "Tt  is  to  be  stated 
tbat  tbree  sorts  of  veils  are  suspended  in  tbe  sanotaary,  na- 
mely:  tbat  oovering  of  sacred  tbings,  tbat  separating  tbe  sa- 
Botuary  froia  tbe  olergy,  and  tbat  separating  tbe  clergy  from 
tbe  people.  Tbe  first  veil,  i.e.,  oortaiis  bang  at  tbe  tîfo 
sides  of  tbe  altar,  and  wbose  seoret  tbe  priest  pénétrâtes, 
bave  been  made  after  j?bat  is  read  in  gxodus  (34)»  Tbe  second 
veil  or  oartain,  tbat  extends  before  tbe  altar  in  Lent  and 
daring  tbe  célébration  of  tbe  mass,  dérives  its  origin  and  fo 
form  from  tbat  suspended  in  tbe  tabernacle,  and  tbat  separated 
tbe  boly  of  holies  from  tbe  boly  plaoe.  Tbis  veil  oonoealed 
tbe  ark  from  tbe  people,  and  it  was  woven  witb  admirable  art 
and  ornamented  witb  beaatifal  embroidery  of  différent  colora; 
and  in  imitation  of  it,  tbe  cartains  are  still  ïfoven  of  very 
beaatifal  colora." 

"In  some  cbarohes  tbe  altar  in  tbe  solemnity  of  Saster  is 
deoorated  by  preoious  coverin^s,  and  above  it  are  plaoed  veils 
of  tbree  oolors;  red,  gray  and  black,  wbiob  designate  tbe  th~ 
ree  epoohs.  fbe  first  lessoa  and  the  response  bein^?  finisbed, 
th9  black  veil  is  reaoved,  itbioh  signifies  the  time  before  t 
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hearts  oî   men.  There  itas  also  placed  a  vase  of  gold  filled  n 
with  naona  to  attest,  tbat  (Bod  had  giyea  trom   heavea  bread  to 
tbe  children  of  Israël,  and  the  rod  of  Aapon  to  show  that  ail 
poster  cornes  froai  tbe  Lord  (Sod,  and  r^eateroQomy  as  a  sign  of 
tbe  covenant  by  wniob  tbe  people  had  said: — "We  irill  do  ail 
tbat  tbe  Lord  sball  say  to  as."  And  beoaase  of  tbat  tbe  ark 
vas  oalled  tbe  Ark  of  Wltness  or  of  tbe  Testasent,  and  beoaa- 
se of  tbat  aôain,  tbe  tabernacle  was  called  tbe  Tabernacle  of 
TVitness..  Now  there  mas  made  a  propitiary  or  coveriag  of  the 
ark.  Tt  is  an  imitation  of  that,  that  in  certain  oharcbes  is 
placed  on  the  altar  an  ark  or  a  tabernacle  in  sfhicb  are  placed 
tbe  body  of  the  Lord  and  the  relies  of  the  saints.  Then,"  adda 
William  Durand  later,"  by  the  altar  it  is  leoessary  to  ander- 
stand  oar  heartj  and  the  heart  is  in  tbe  middle  of  the  body, 
as  tbe  altar  is  in  the  middle  of  the  Chorob.  On  the  sab.jeot 
of  this  altar  the  Lord  gave  tbis  order  in  Levitioas:: —  "Tbe  f 
fire  îfill  always  barn  on  my   altar."  The  fire  is  oharity;  the 
altar  is  a  pare  heart.  The  ifhite  linen  covering  of  the  altar 
represents  the  flesh  or  hamanity  of  the  Saviour."  William  Du- 
rand terminâtes  bis  cbapter  on  the  altar  by  sayin^  that  the 
altar  should  never  stripped  nor  covered  witn  ^loomy  oloths  cp 
thorns,  unless  on  the  àay  of  the  passion  of  the  LordJ^liàsb  he 
adds,  is  now  reproved  by  tbe  oouncil  of  Lyons),  or  ^hen  tbe 
r,huroh  is  anjustly  despoiled  of  its  ri^bts.  In  bis  cbapter  3 
(on  paintings,  eto.),  he  says: —  "Images  of  the  holy  fathers 
are  sometimes  painted  on  tbe  reredos  of  the  altar.  The  orna- 
ments  of  the  altar  are  oaskets  and  sbrines,  hangings,  phylac- 
teriea,  oandlesticks,  crosses,  golden  fringes,  banners,  books , 
veils  and  curtains.  Tbe  oasket  in  wbich  are  preserved  tbe  con- 
secrated  hosts  signifies  the  body  of  the  âlorious  Virôin.  It 
is  sometéaes  of  wood,  of  yrfaite  ivory,  of  silver,  of  gold,  or 
of  crystal.  Tbe  same  casket,  ifhen  oontaininé  the  oonsecrated 
hosts  and  unoonseorated  wafers,  désignâtes  tbe  human  memory; 
for  man  must  oontinually  reaember  the  ôood  reoeived  froni  Sod, 
both  tbe  temporal  tbings,  whioh  are  represented  by  tbe  ancon- 
seorated  wafers,  and  the  spiritual  represented  by  the  oonsec- 
rated  hosts.  And  the  shrines  placed  on  the  altar, whioh  is  Ch- 
rist, thèse  are  the  apostles  and  martyrs:  the  tapestries  and 
linens  of  the  altar  are  the  confessors,  virélns  and  ail  the 
saints,  of  whome  the  Lord  gaid  to  the  prophet: —  "Thou  shalt 


tûeai  wfiere  tûey  were  before.  Anà  at  \vie  8al^e  \.l^3taxv•l  t^c  xn^ra- 
c\ea  cot\t.\ii\\JLeà  \o  occ-ur.*"  H\\\\©m  Durand.  \xv  \v\,8  ïla\\,OTV€\  âiea 
à\x)\^a  ott^<^««  ^g\voLV.  m,  p.  ^S^,  >»\v\,c\v  àate»  tvom  \\xe  IB  tYv 
ceiv\Mir\^,  dWoxta  t>ve  8\vr\,xve8  ot  «aVtvta  on  t\ve  a\tar.  %e  sax^a*. - 

WilliaoB  Durand  in  ùis  Rational,  tûat  cannot  be  reaa  and  niea- 
itated  too  djucû,  wûen  one  desires  to  know  tiae  Catûolic  middle 
ages,^  enlarges  at  lengtn  on  tûe  altar  and  tue  significance 
of  x,hQ   varions  parts  composing  it.  He  says  tfiat  according  to 
tûe  Scnptures,  ''tfie  altar  had  many  parts,  namely  tne  top  and 
tûe  bottoiB,  tne  mterior  and  tûe  exterior.  Tûe  top  of  tûe  alt- 
ar is  tne  Divine  îrinity  ana  also  tûe  Cnurcû  triampûant,  Tûe 
bottoŒ  of  tûe  altar  is  tne  Gûurco  œilitant;  it  is  again  tûe 
table  of  tûe  Temple,  of  wûicû  i  .  is  said;  "pass  tûe  days  of 
feasts  in  tûe  ûoly  repasts,  seated  near  tne  table  at  tûe  place 
of  tûe  altar.*'  Tûe  interior  of  tûe  altar  is  tûe  purity  of  tûe 
ûeart.  Tûe  exterior  of  tûe  altar  is  tûe  fire  or  tûe  altar  of 
tûe  cross  itself.  In  tûe  second  .place,  tûe  altar  signifies  tûe 
spiritual  Cfiurcû;  and  its  four  corners  are  tûe  four  parts  of 
tûe  eartû  over  wûicû  tûe  Churcû  extends  its  empire.  Tùirdly, 
it  is  tûe  image  of  Cûrist,  witûout  wûicû  can  be  offered  no 
gift  m  a  manner  pleasing  to  tûe  Fatûer.  Tûat  is  wûy  tûe  Cûur- 
cù  is  accustomed  to  address  its  prayers  to  tûe  Fatûer  by  tûe 
médiation  of  Cûrist.  Foartûly,  it  is  tûe  foriE  of  tûe  boay  of 
tûe  Lord;  fiftûly,  it  represents  tûe  table  on  wûicû  Cûrist 
arank  and  ate  witû  ûis  disciples.  He  follows,  "tûat  one  reaas 
m  Ëxodus  tûe  déclaration ,tbat  was  deposited  in  tne  ark  of  tûe 
Testament  or  Witness,  i.e. ,  tûe  tables  on  wûicn  were  mscribea 
tne  witness,  one  migût  even  say,  tûe  évidences  of  tûe  Lord  to 
ûis  people;  and  tûat  was  done  to  sûo/?  tûat  God  ûad  restorea 
m  writiné  on  tne  table?;  thé  nat^ral  law  inscnbea  m  tûe 
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tbe  representatios  of  th®  altar  of  ttie  ^allery  of  the  oharch 
of  Montréal  near  Âtmllon,  irbose  tabfce  resta  on  a  single  oola- 
nn,  is  open  beneatb  and  is  pieroed  hf   a  amall  bole*   ^The  g 
great  altar  of  the  oathedral  of  Lyona,"  says  de  Moleon  in  his 
Voyages  litargiqoes,  "is  enolosed  by  a  very  light  balustrade 
of  oopper,  aboat  two  ft.  high,  and  it  ends  at  the  le\rel  of  t 
the  baok  of  the  altar,  whioh  is  aboat  five  ft.  vide*  The  alt- 
ar, ifhose  marble  table  is  slightly  bollowed  on  top,  is  very 
simple,  only  ornamented  b:  a  oloth  in  front  and  another  on  t 
the  reredos  above.  Qn  this  reredos  are  two  orosses  at  the  two 
sidesi  3oaliger  says  that  none  were  there  in  his  time." 

Xo\e   2*   p.    16.    S^ee   îjVsaert.    eccVcs.    »\xr   \e«   prViic .    outeXs 
àe»    e*\\se»,    \>>^    3.    B.    T!\\\.eT«.    ?ot\,s,    i68S.    He   coiviftot,   ào    Setter 
Wvon   to    r^^e,r   out    reoàers    to    t\\ot   cut\ou8   \botV.,    t\i\\   ot    Veor- 

Xote   Z,    p.    16.    ?\ft    1    4\x>e»    \.\\e    oWot   ot    ^^e   c\vope\   ot    ^^e 
V\Tè\.T\   ot    ^^*   c\vvikro\\    ot    )^on\reo\    (,l3.UT|\xTva.iè^^    \>\\,s    oWor    Vs    ©t 
\\<z   12    t\v   ceivtuT^.    ''fVt»    V    ^®    ^^*2,    >\\,$;\\    oWar    ot    ^^*   G\v\xrc\\   ot 
BoVB-S.Hov\.e;    t^\«    oVtar    V«    ot    t\\e   il    t\v    oentur^^.    k    '\%   t\ve   b 
\)Ose  •\\\v   Wve   VTvserWoxv    ot    ^^e   \\^\\e   coXutMv»;    B    \.8    t\\e    cop\- 
toX    ot    "t^e   m\.àà\.e    GoXumn*,    Z   \8    \\ve   bose   ot    o^e   ot    ^>^e    X^^"^    ^ 
co\\xmx\8,    *e    o\»e    \.\\\s   àro\»Vx\|    \o    \\ve   courYcsY    ot    >*  •    )^^'^'^•€.t,    o 
orc\v\\ec\   ot    ^^^   c\xt\ou8   c\\\xrc\\    ot    ftoVa    -S-^orVc. 

yote    A.    P*    16.    "■Xot\v\.T\é    Xeoàa   us    to   \>e\,\e>ae,  ""    so>^8    l^vÀ.eTa 
Vtv   >v\a   ?\.ssev\QY\OTi,    etc.,    p.    ^2,    '*t\\o\.    re\\c«   ot    tVe    aoVtvta 
\»eTe    pVaced    otv    t\ve    oWar»   betore    \\ve   »    t\\    cexvtMTA^;    tvo    conou, 
OTàer,    vu\e,    exoxdpVc,    ivor    ex>\.àeiice   ot    ecc\.es\,o«\\,co\   MsTWera, 
per*\itoàe«   u«    ot    tViVs*    or    \\    one   p\oc.eà    \Y\ew    t\\ere,    \\\e    «oVTxta 
troxk   >ftV\om   \\ve>8    corne   «ère    ott^'^'^^^'^    t>\eTe\i\i^,    oxvd   couseà    Wve*   \o 
be   remox>^eà.    ?.\>«.xx    Vti    t\^e    10    \>\   centur^^,    aoiRC    aoVxvts   \>e\\.e\3eà 
\\\o\    \\\eTe   \»08    \,rve>DeTeT\cc    Vt\   pXoc^tv^    \\\e\.r    reWca    ot\   t\\e    o\- 
toTs.    Bere    Va    otx    exO'^pX.e    \\\o\,   co^tvot   reoaonoPX^^   be    dVaputeà. 
Itrm^T^    1,     obbot    ot    CXmxva^    repor^ia    V^'^   S.    Oàot».,    obbot   ot    Ci\\xuis!^, 
^ooV    1^  ^     ^X\iQ\    Vw^eà.\.oAt.e\.A^    \.\\a>t    aue    boà    pVoceà    ^ot    q%\\^    o    t«^^ 
ào\^a    \\\e    reWo»    ot    S- .    Souburie    ot\    \.\\e    o\,tor    ot    o    cVvurob    ot    V\Va 
tvome    tveor    CXuu^ji,    \\ve    »\.Tac\es    àox\e    t^xere    ceoaeà-^,    atvà    tbat    \,>r\\  a 
ao\.Tit   \\a\j\.xv|    oppeoreà.    \o    oxve    ot    t^e    a\.c\c,     t\\o\,    VwpVored    b\a 
o\,d,     aoVà    Xo    ^\.m    tYvot    \\\e    reoaon    ^  or    vr\\\,c\\    V^e    à\-d    f\o\    recovjer 
b\,»    \\eQ\\.\\,    \»aa    becouae    aome    ot\c    Y<oà    ■pYoced    VvVb    re\\,c«    ot\    \,\\e 
oltoT    ot     "tVie    Lord,     ■<i>\\\o\\    ^\^o\i\,à    on\,\i    ?«erx)e    ?or    \.\\<>    dlv^ine    w\^e- 
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in  tàe  middle  asîes  were  plaoed  on  certain  occasions  ratber  on 
the  altar  than  beneatii  it*  ^   There  ezist  no  longer  in  France, 
tbat  «e  knofr,  complète  altars  of  a  certain  importance  preoed- 
iag  tiie  is  tb  centary.  Those  foand  represented  in  the  aanaso- 
ripts  or  in  reliefs  before  that  epooh  are  very  sinple,  nearly 
always  vithoat  a  reredos»  ooaposed  only  of  a  table  aapported 
by  oolamns  and  covered  by  clotbs  falling  to  tbs  groand  at  bo- 
th  aides.  The  custom  of  the  reredos  is  howeTer  very  old,  for 
example  the  ôolden  reredos  éiven  by  the  emperor  Henry  TI  to 
the  oathedral  of  Basle  in  1019»  and  non  preserved  ia  the  Mu- 
seaoi  of  Clany  (Art,  Retable);  the  great  reredos  of  i?old,  enam- 
eled  and  enriohed  by  precioas  atones  placed  on  the  high  altar 
of  f^hurch  S.  Mark  of  7enice,  known  under  the  naie  of  Pala  d* 
Oro  (éolden  spade),  a  part  of  jfhich  dates  froœ  the  eud  of  the 
10  th  oentary:  that  formerly  preserved  in  the  treasnry  of  S. 
Denis.  The  altar  ?ras  oonseorated  from  the  first  centuries»  no 
image  ooald  Jîe  placed  on  it  in  présence  of  the  eachariat»  bat 
the  reredos  not  being  so,  it  ooold  be  oovered  by  représentat- 
ions of  holy  personages,  by  scènes  froi  the  Old  and  Neir  Test- 
aments. Bxoept  in  certain  cathédrale,  froa  the  12  th  oentury 
altars  are  then  sarmounted  by  very  rich  reredosesl  and  frequ- 
ently  are  of  great  dimensions.  As  for  the  tables  of  altars, 
antil  the  middle  of  the  12  th  oentury,  they  are  frequently 
in  the  form  of  a  slab,  open  beneath.  3.  Reaai,  archbishop  of 
f.yons,  gane  to  church  S.  Stephen  duriné  the  9  th  oentury  an 

altar  of  niarble  witû  table  about  2.4  ins.  thick,  »ith  saall 

1 
holes  at  each  corner.   B.  Mabillon  reprodaced  in  the  3  rd  vol- 
ume of  his  Annales  lenediotini  an  altar  table  seven  palms  long 
by  four  wide,  ôiven  by  abbot  Tresmirus  to  his  monastery  of  Mt. 
Olivet  of  the  diocèse  of  Carcassonne,  likevfise  open  beaeath 
and  oovered  by  inscriptions  and  oarved  ornaments,  îiith  the 
four  symbols  of  the  evangelists  at  the  four  corners.   The  g 
great  table  of  the  high  altar  of  charoh  S.  Sernin  of  Toulouse 
was  found  several  years  since  in  one  of  the  ohapels,  and  is 
preserved  in  that  charoh,  was  also  surrounded  by  a  rioh  bord- 
er of  ornaments  and  was  open  beneath!  this  table  appears  to  b 
beloHg  to  the  first  half  of  the  12  th  oentury.  Tt  seems  that 
thèse  tables  siere  hollow  and  pierced  ^ith  holea,  so  as  to  be 
«rasted  without  fear  of  the  water  reaohiaé  the  éround,  a,ni   Jih- 
loh  aigjht  oarry  partioles  of  the  saicred  éléments.  Hère  (3)  is 
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went.  ^  Hinomap,  a  bishop  of  aheims  diel  ia  332,  and  perœits 

4 

in  his  Oapttiàaries  Ihe   ase  of  portable  altars   of  stone,  m 
marbld  or  moftAlA^  ^Qi^îQ^  t^®  11  th  and  12  th  oantaries,  thèse 
portable  altars  beoame  very  ooamon!  they  yiere  oarried  on  jour- 
nays.  3o  the  Roian  Order  terme  them  "traveling  tables."  Tûe 
inven  tories  of  tbe  treasariee  3f  ojiarcbes  make  fréquent  men- 
tioQ  of  portable  altars. 

Kote    \.    p,  15.    See   i,o\\,Tv    \ex\. 

Xo\e   2,    p.  \o.    C5>vopteT    2. 

Ko\e   "â ,    p.  lô,    %\)kCOTv|e,    G\oafteTi|. 

Xo\e    4»    p.  1%.    C>\op  •    3.    S.ee   La\\.T\    \ex\. 

On  the  tables  of  permanent  altars,  it  »as  the  oastom  before 
the  9  th  oentary  to  overlay  the  propiatories,  whiob  sfere  pla- 
tes of  gold  or  silver,  on  »hich  was  offered  the  holy  saorifioe. 
Anaatasias  the  Librarian  says  in  his  Life  of  Pope  Pasohal  I, 
that  the  soverei^n  pontiff  oaused  to  be  plaoed  a  proprtiary  of 
silver  on  the  altar  of  3.  Peter  of  Rome,  one  on  the  lintel  of 
?•  Praxede,  others  on  the  altars  of  S*  Maria  Sosmedia  and  the 
basilioa  S.  Maria  Jtaj^^iore.  Pope  Léo  TV  likewise  oaased  to  be 
fflade  a  propitiary^ttiltÉ$*72  Ibs.  of  silver  and  30  marks  of 
^old  for  the  Basilioa  of  3.  Peter. 

The  primitive  altars,  that  were  of  stone,  wood  or  métal,  » 
ifere  hollow.  The  éolden  altar  erected  by  arohbishop  Angelbert 
in  the  Churoh  of  3.  Ambrose  of  Milan  ifas  hollow,  and  the  rel- 
ies it  oontained  could  be  seen  throoéh  an  opeain^  pier|«d  in 

1 
the  baok. 

Xo^e  !•  p.  le.  \i|\\e\,\u«,  Yo\.  h,  ' 

Bishop  Adelhelïfi,  vfho  lived  at  the  end  of  the  9  th  oentury, 
relates  that  a  soldier  of  kiné  Bozon,  who  had  becorae  blind, 
had  reoovered  his  si^ht  by  slippiné  under  the  altar  of  the 
oharch  of  Moachi-le-neaf  in  the  diocèse  of  Paris,  duriné  the 
célébration  of  the  mass.  The  monaments  corne  in  tnat  respect  to 
BBpport  the  nameroQS  texts,  that  ne   believe  it  uselesa  to  cite; 

:  the  oldest  altars  known  are  denerallv  sapoorted  on  one  or 
sevaral  coluinns.    (l  and  2).  Most  of  the  Greek  altars  were 
borne  on  a  single  colamn.  The  custom  of  holiow  altars  or  tho- 
se  restins?  on  isolated  supports  was  ratained  till  the  15  th 
oentury.  The  altar  «tas  only  regarded  until  theo  as  a  table  on 
ïfhich  were  sonetinses  plaoed  boly  relies,  or  that  las  erscted 
orer  a  crypt  encloain^  a  sacrad  body,  for  truly  reliquarias 
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to  diaoovep  aad  peppodiice  a  speoies  €t   ifood  poaseasiQé  saoh 
preoioas  qaslitxes.  (Art.  Charpente). 

AOTBL.   Altar. 

Ail  that  oaD  be  said  of  tke   altaps  of  the  ppiœltive  Charch 
ia,  that  they  were  iidiffereatly  of  irood,  atone  or  aetal.  Du- 
rio^  the   tiaiea  of  perssoatioa,  altara  were  fregaently  «rooden 
tablea,  that  oould  be  eaaily  traasported  fpoa  one  plaoe  to  a 
another.  The  altar  of  S.  John  Lateraa  vas  of  wood.  The  enperor 
Qoflstantlne  haviag  restored  peaoe  to  the  Ghriatian  Shuroh,  S. 
Sylvester  caaaed  to  be  plaoed  «n  exhibition  in  that  baailica 
the  srooden  altar,  that  had  served  in  the  times  of  trial,  with 
the  prohibition  for  aay  one  to  aay  mass  at  it,  excepting  the 
Pope»  Thèse  noodeo  altars  »ere  made  in  the  form  of  a  chest, 
i.e.,  were  holloif.  3.  Aaj^astine  relates  that  Maximin,  bishop 
of  iagai  ia  Afrioa,  was  killed  under  an  altar  of  wood,  that 
the  Bonatista  thref  on  hiai,  Gregory  of  Toars  often  uses  the 
jford  archa  instead  of  ara  or  altar  to  désignâtes  the  alter» 
Thèse  îfoodea  altara  itère  co7ered,by  precious  materiala,  gold, 
silver  and  preoioas  stones.  The  altar  of  3.  Sophia  of  Gonat- 
antiaople  given  by  the  empreas  Pulcheria,  oonaiated  of  a  tab- 
le of  gold  ornamented  by  preoioas  stones. 

Tt  bas  been  oaatomary  for  several  centuries  to  offer  the 
holy  saorifice  on  altars  of  stone,  or  if  the  altars  are  of 
wood  or  of  any  other  material,  it  is  neoessary  for  it  to  hâ- 
ve at  the  middle  a  oonaeorated  slab  of  stone  or  portable  alt- 
ar, Tt  does  not  appear  that  oonaeorated  portable  altars  were 
admitted  before  the  3  th  oentury,  and  one  ooald  say  the  maas 
on  altars  of  gold,  silver  or  wood,  Theodoret,  bishop  of  Cyr, 
sfho  lived  during  the  first  half  of  the  5  th  oentury,  oelebra- 
ted  the  divine  mysteries  on  the  hands  of  his  deacons,  at  the 
request  of  the  holy  hermit  Maria,  as  he  states  in  his  religi- 
ons History.   Théodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbary,  died  in  690, 
and  he  atated  in  his  Penitential,   that  one  may  say  mass  in 
the  open  field  withoat  a  portable  altar,  provided  that  a  pri- 
est  or  deaoon,  or  even  that  says  the  mass,  holds  the  chalioe 
and  the  oblatioB  ia  his  hands.  Portable  altars  seeœ  to  hâve 
been  impoaed  in  oase  of  absolate  necessity  from  the  %   th  oen- 
tury. Bede  in  his  History  of  the  gnglish  speaks  of  portable 
altars,  that  the  tito  ffwalds  took  »ith  thaîn  every^here  they 
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pastoral  staff,  as  a  symbol  and  not  an  attribute.  Tûe  lamb,  pél- 
ican, pûoenix  and  lion  are  figures  syiboliGal  of  tfie  divinity, 
but  are  not  attributes;  tûe  keys  in  tûe  nands  of  S-  Fêter  area 
syifibol,  nulle  tbe  S  cross  in  tùe  nands  of  S,  Andrew,  %he  cbal- 
ice  in  tiiose  of  S.  Joàn,  tue  sword  witû  S,  Ëartûoleniew  and  sq- 
uare witû  S.  TâoHiaa,  are  attributes. 

On  tûe  monuments  of  Roman  antiquity  are  frequently  found  rep- 
resented  objects  like  tbe  instruments  of  sacrifice  on  tûe  teiE- 
pies,  arffis  on  arcûes  of  triumpû,  isasks  on  tùeatres  and  cûariots 
on  nippodromes;  notiiing  analogous  is  in  our  MmàtM^n   édifices 
of  tûe  œiddle  âges  (see  Décoration,  Ornament),  wlietfier  religi- 
ous,  civil  or  iDilitary.  It  is  only  at  tiae  epocn  of  tûe  Renais- 
sance, wfien  tûe  taste  for  imitation  of  antique  arts  prevailed, 
tnat  sacrea  or  secular  édifices  were  covered  by  attributes;  W 
wûen  religious  instruœents  were  sculptured  or  painted  on  tûe 
surfaces  of  cûurcnes;  on  tûe  walls  of  palaces  were  tropbies  or 
eniDleiBs  of  festivals,  frequently  even  ogjects  borrowed  froni  pa- 
ganîsŒ  and  no  longer  m  use  m  tûe  society  of  tûat  epocû.  A  s 
strange  confusion  of  ideas  indee,  tùax  combined  on  tûe  frieze 
of  a  cùurcû  tûe  ûeads  of  victims  witfi  cups  or  cûalices,  on  tûe 
piers  of  palaces  being  Roman  sûielas  and  cannon. 

AUBIiiiR.  Sapwood. 
îûis  is  tûe  ffûite  ana  spongy  part  of  tne  wood  of  tûe  oak  fou- 
na  directly  beneatn  tûe  bark  ana  surrounding  tûe  ûeartwooo.  S 
Sapwood  ûas  neitner  durability  nor  solidity,  if,^  présence  huv- 
mg  tûe  mconvenience  of  proaacinê  woras  and  startmg  tne  aecay 
of  tûe  wood.  Ancient  carpeatry  is  always  entirely  free  from  sap- 
wood, and  30  is  well  preserved.  Tbere  forraerly  existsd  in  iàe-., 
forests  of  rriaul  a  species  of  oak  now  exnausted,  wdicû  possessed 
tûe  advantage  of  yieldiog  timbers  of  great  lengtû,  straigût  and 
of  nearly  equal  diameters  from  bottom  to  top;  tùis  oak  ûad  lit- 
tle  sapwood  under  its  bark,  and  was  eœployed  wûols  witnout  sp- 
litting.  We  ûave  seen  many  of  tûese  timbers  m  carpentry  execu- 
ted  during  tûe  13  tn,  14  tù  ana  13  tû  centuries,  simply  squar- 
ed  witû  tûe  axe  and  sometiraes  leavine  bark  on  tûe  angles,  witn 
scarcely  any  sapwood.  Il  would  seerri  to  us  a  considérable  advan- 
tage 
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Saints),  or  at  least  thèse  attributes  hâve  no  oharaoter  peou- 
liar  to  each  personaâ^e;  thas  the  prophets  ôenerall7  bear  scr- 
ollsi  oup  horâ   and  the  apcatles  hâve  rolls  or  booksj  martyrs 
hâve  palms.  The  Boly  ?irgin  is  one  of  tbe  saored  persona^es» 
that  one  earlèest  sees  aoooaipanied  by  attpibates.  (Art.  Vierée, 
sainte)*  gut  the  figares  that  accoapany  the  di?inity  or  the 
holy  personages,  virtaes  and  vices,  are  rather  symbols  than 
attributes,  properly  so  called,  Attribates  are  soarcely  intr- 
oduoed  in  the  art  of  sculpture,  exeipt  jrhen  the  art  inclines 
toward  realism  at  the  beginnia^  of  the  14  th  oentury.  Then  o 
one  sees  the  saints  represented  as  holding  ia  their  hands  the 
instruments  of  tneir  aiartyrdoiB,  secular  persons  ifith  objeots 
indioating  their  rank  or  state,  their  tastes  or  passions. 

pD\r\oTc\v8    oiPkà    \\\e   prop\\e\a    ore   po\.i\teà   «VWv    r.oWs    \ir    t\\e\r 
\\anà.a,    anà    cer\oVx\    opo»t\,ee  \6\\.\\   >BOoVa,    c«T"to\n   oWver»   \ft\t\v 

\-tV   «08    8\\o\»»    \,T\    0    t^|uTot\\3e   iionner,    onà    X\\o\    \\   \»08    ex\c\oseà 
\)i^   Tuot^Vi    o^oacurWVes   «\,\\v\.t^    V\se\t»    "îo    express    t\vo\,    t\\e   potr- 
Vo.rc\v8    ouà   pTop\\e\a    ore   po\,u\.erà   Mi%\      ro\\8,    b^   \»Yi\,o\\    \8   àe«\4  - 
iva\,eà    \.ïi    aowe    80v\    otv   \wpeTtect   \tuà«\e&|«^  .)i4't    08    \\\e    opo«\\e« 
Mère   pertect\\^    \x\8\r\xc\eà   \)^    S\vrV«t,    \\\o\    \,8    Mi\\>^    \\\evi   cou   use 
\)00V8   X)>A   \6\\\c\v   \8   t^"^^'^   dea\fx\o\eà    \\\e   per^ect  ViT\o\»\,eàie .   Xom 
08   cer^oVn    omoné    \,\\em   \\o>ae   Mjr\\teifc   \n>Rot    t^vexj^    >\o\5e   Yeoràaà,    to 
couse    \t    \Q    8eT\)C    "^ov    \Vve    \.Tia\r\ic \\ox\   oà    ot\\era,    \.Y\ot    Va    \ii\\\i 
\\\z\^    ore   proper\\j    repreaenteà   \\V,e    àoctora   \ï)\,\\\  toooVa    \x\   \\ve\,r 
Vowàa,    aucV\    oa   Çou\,,    Peter,    Jomes    awd    3uàe,    Bu\\\\e   ot\\er8    \v 
\\e\5\ivf    \»r\t\ei\   notYvVti^   perTRoxient   or    opproxjed   b\^    \>ve   CYwiroXx, 
ore    repreaexxteâ.   txot   «\\\\   booVa   \>\xt   \»\t\\    roWa    oa    o    aV^ti    of    t 
\.Yve\r    preoo\>VAi .  ■"    ^z   ^yxTX\\^r    oààa;  "^T>\e    oonteaaora    ore    reprea- 
eivteà   \B\t\\    t\\e\r    o\,\.r\,>a\>,\e8^    t\\e   >oVa>^opa   w\.\reà,    \.\\e    oVibota 
\\ooàeà,    oT^ôi    aameWmea   \RVtV*   WWea    àetxotVTvè    c\\oa\\,t'yi5    t\ve   àoc- 
tora   «\.t\v   booV.a    \.x\    t\ve\,r    \\aivàa,     oxxô    \3\.r4\.ifta    «VW    Vompa    ^occor- 
d\Af    \o    \\\Z   l\5Qt\4e\\a%^r 

HV-Wto»    ovivotvà,    Ba\\ono\,e.    'îBOTva\o\eà    by    M.    ^.    BovW^eVewvi . 

ÇorVa.    \85À.    Pf^op-    3«  >^ 

Tt  is  essential  in  the  study  of  the  nionuments  of  the  middle 
aées  to  distingflish  attribates  froir  symbols.  Thus  for  example, 
the  démon  iinder  the  foriB  of  a  5ra0on  found  sculptared  under 
the  feet  of  most  statues  of  bishops,  bitiné  the  end  of  the 
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capitals  of  the  choir  of  the  oiiuroli  of  Vezelay  (first  yeara 
of  the  13  th  ceatary);  (7)  capitals, from  the  glallery  of  kings 
of  Notre  Daaie  of  Paria  (same  epoch).  Then  îie  fiasi^f  give  (S) 
the  section  of  the  astra^al  adopted  alœost  without  exception 
darinô  the  13  th  ceatury;  a  section  oonformable  to  the  laethod 
then  conmon,  that  serves  as  a  drip  mouidiBi^  for  the  colamn. 

SoVssotis;    IB    t^O"»    ^'^«^    CT\jpt    ot    o\v\iTG\\   S»   ^etv\,ô    \n  fronce*,    C    t 
tx*o«k    \,\\e    nciioe    o^    c\\\^To>^   S.    )leno\x.    l^BourboxiTvoVa'^  , 

Mo\e    3.    p.    W  .    0\ô.    «pVre    ot    cot>(\eàTo\    ot    Q^VvcTtrea. 
Kotc    Â .    p,    il.    (i,>\op\ei'    V\o\\    ot    Vei-eXo^,     ik-,    oV\irc>!\    et    Montr- 
eo\,    B.    VB^v|\iivAi^>  , 

Sometimes  in  édifices  of  the  transition,  the  astragal  is  or- 
namentedî  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Paris,  soiae  capit- 
als of  the  triforiam  hâve  astraéals  oomposed  of  a  row  of  small 
watar-leaves  (9);  later  yet  one  aéain  finda  deoorated  astrag- 
ala,  particularly  in  Norœandy,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  choir  of 
the  cathedral  of  «ans  (10).  dnrin^  the  14  th  oentury  astra^a- 
Is  become  thinner  and  their  sections  less  accented.  (11),  In 
the  1=5  th  century  on  the  contrary  they  assame  heaviness  and 
dryness,  like  ail  sections  of  that  epoch;  they  hâve  a  stron^ 
projection  that  contrasta  with  the  excessive  slenderness  of 
the  little  colamns  or  vertical  prisme. (12).  It  is  uaneceasary 
to  add,  that  at  the  moment  of  the  Renaissance,  the  Roiaan  ast- 
raéal  reappeared  <fith  the  imitations  of  the  orders  of  antiquity. 

A'TTRTBnT?.   Attributes. 
Thèse  are  objects  taken  from  the  material  order  accompanyin é 
certain  scalptured  or  painted  figures  in  order  to  make  them 
recognized,  or  introduced  in  the  décoration  of  édifices  to  m 
mark  their  parpose,  sometimes  also  the  motive  cansiné  their 
érection,  to  recall  certain  events,  a  mémorial  of  ths  persons 
contributing  to  their  exécution,  of  of  saints  to  srhich  they 
are  dedioated.  Srecian  and  Roman  antiauity  has  lavished  attr- 
ibutes in  its  sacred  or  seoular  monuments.  The  midlle  a^es  u 
antil  tbe  epoch  of  the  Renaissance,  on  the  contrary,  shoied 
itself  miserly  »ith  that  ornaœentation.  The  divine  personaées, 
apostles  and  saints  are  but  rarely  aocompanied  by  attributes 
antil  about  the  Eniddle  of  the  13  tn  century  (Arta.  Aootre,  - 

^9ast  thèse  attribat 
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liaestone  iato  a  greater  or  smaller  nanbar  of  ooarses»  Stooe 
iras  offlploysci  as  faraished  b;  tbe  qaapfies;  tiias  the  nataral 
height  of  tbe  laysrs  had  a  ooosiderable  inflaenoe  od  the  aroh- 
itectaral  foras  of  edifioes  of  the  same  epooh.  (Art.  Oonstra- 

OtiOD. 

ASTRAGAtiB-  Astragal.  Half  Round. 
This  is  the  aoaldisg  that  séparâtes  the  capital  froa  the  s 
shaft  of  the  oolama.  In  the  Roman  orders,  the  astragal  iras  a 
part  of  the  shaft;  it  is  ooaposed  of  a  oove,  fillet  and  toras. 
(1).  This  fora  is  generally  folloired  in  edifioes  of  the  first 
tiae  of  the  aiddle  âges.  The  shaft  of  the  oolaan  bears  the  a 
astragal;  bat  froa  the  12  th  centary  the  astragal  is  often  s 
seen  to  belong  to  the  capital,  so  as  to  avoid  the  considérable 
cntting  airajr  for  the  shaft  coapelled  by  Its  projection.  When 
the  colnan  is  diainished  or  swelled,  this  reoessing  is  evide- 
ntly  only  on  a  part  of  the  shaft;  but  irhen  the  colaan  becoaes 
a  perfeot  oyliider,  i.e»,  ^ith  eqaal  dioeters  froa  base  to  t 
top,  dating  froa  the  first  years  of  the  13  th  centary,  the  a 
astragal  withoat  exception  becaae  a  aeabsr  of  the  capital.  T 
Tts  section  varies  froa  the  10  th  to  the  l6  th  oentariea,  bo- 
th  in  fora  and  diaension»  Tn  édifices  of  the  Oarlovingian  ep- 
och,  relatively  to  the  height  of  the  capital  and  the  diaaeter 
of  the  colnan,  the  astragal  assaaes  a  greater  iaportance  than 
in  the  Poaan  orders;  the  cove  is  reduced  for  the  benefit  of 
the  toras  or  entirely  disappears  (2),   or  indeed  is  replaced 
by  an  ornaaent.  The  fora  of  the  Roaan  astragal  foraing  a  part 
of  the  shaft  of  the  ooluan  is  particalarly  retained  in  the  c 
countries  trhere  antiaae  monuaents  reaained  standing.  At  Aatan, 
Langres,  in  Surgundy,  Provence,  Auvergne,  the  astragal  habit- 
aally  retains  its  priaitive  aeabers  till  the  13  th  oentary; 
only  dariog  the  12  th  oentury  they  becoae  aore  refined,  and 
the  oove  instead  of  .ioiaing  the  shaft,  is  separated  from  it 
by  a  slight  projection. (3).  ^   Soaetiaes  in  that  epoch  of  care 
in  the  exécution  of  aouldings,  the  torus  of  an  astragal,  ins« 
tead  of  presenting  a  seaioironlar  section,  is  flattened  (4), 
coaposed  of  délicate  mouldinés,  or  is  of  polygonal  section. (5). 
As  brie  sculpture  of  the  capital  beèoaea  acre  élégant  and  more 
underout  aid  the  diaaeters  of  the  coluans  become  greater,  ast- 
raéals  lose  their  primitive  coarseness  and  are  really  detached 
from  the  shaft.  Hère  (^)  is  an  astraéal  from  one  of  the  capi- 
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We  still  find  a  suffiolently  ooaplete  séries  of  the  libéral 
arts  represented  beneath  thé  poroh  of  the  cathedral  of  freib- 
erg-in-Breisgau.  There  the  names  of  the  fijgares  are  pairited 
under  the  feet  of  the  statues.  That  oolleotion  is  then  preoi- 
oas,  beoaase  with  tàe  masasoript  of  Herrade  it  oan  faoilitate 
the  eiplanatioa  of  figures  soulptured  elsewhere,  aad  whioh  a 
are  aooompanied  by  attributes.  Thus  at  P'reibéré  dialeotios  ap- 
pears  to  oount  oa  her  fin,^ers,  rhetorio  holds?  a  braiioh  of  fl- 
Oîieps,  medioine  looks  throuéh  a  bottle,  philosophy  orashes  a 
dpagoB  beneath  bar  feet;  it  is  orowned. 

Tt  is  évident  from  the  examples  ^iven  hère,  that  in  the  dr- 
eat  oathedrals,  at  the  end  of  the  12  aad  beéianiaj^  of  the  13 
th  oentaries,  the  libéral  arts  occapied  an  important  plaoej 
indeed  at  that  epooh,  the  study  of  philosophy,  of  sciences  aôd 
letters,  was  in  éreat  honor,  and  on  our  monuments  the  person- 
ifioations  of  the  libéral  arts  are  found  in  eqaality  with  tiB 
saints,  the  représentations  of  the  virtues,  the  parable  of  t 
the  «rise  and  the  foolish  viréins»  The  idea  of  forminé  an  ent- 
irety  of  the  arts,  of  makinô  them  ail  sabjects  of  philosophy, 
was  further  happy  and  it  properly  explains  the  enoyclopeiic 
tendenoies  of  the  elevated  isinds  of  that  epooh. 

A?!?îfflMBrjAoff-   Joint.  Oonneotion. 
By  this  nford  is  desiénated  the  connection  of  the  members  in 
carpentry. 

ASSIZH'.-   Coursa.  Layer. 
Sach  layer  of  stone,  rabble  or  bricks  in  a  structure  takes 
the  naœe  of  course.  The  hei^ht  of  the  courses  varies  in  édif- 
ices of  the  middls  a^es  aocordiné  to  the  quality  of  tne  mater- 
ials  at  the  comiBand  of  the  builders.  Sveryone  knows  that  lime- 
stones  are  found  under  the  soil  and  arranésd  in  beds  more  or 
less  thick.  The  mediaeval  architects  had  tbe  fSood  sensé  to  m 
aiodify  their  construction  accordinâ  to  ttie  natural  heiéût  of 
thèse  beds.  Thus  they  avoided  that  waste  of  stone  so  serious 
today,  when  one  assumes  to  sub,1ect  the  stone  to  an  architect- 
ural foriB  freauently  not  in  accord  with  the  natural  beds  of 
atone.  The  builders  precedinô  the  epoch  of  the  Renaissanoa  dii 
not  know  sawiuf^,  that  permits  the  division  of  a  beà  of  limest- 

008  into  a  i^reatar  or  smallpr  mmhor  .^  f  ^^        -.  i,  « 

^  L    »jïaiier  numoer  or  courses»  ^tone 
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(10)»  The  first  figure  on  the  right  repreaents  nedioine  (pro- 
bably)j  it  is  looking  throagh  a  vase  (11)»  The  second  is  pain- 
ting  (12):  the  only  statae  reppesented  as  a  man,  drawisg  *fith 
a  Stylus  in  form  of  a  nail  on  a  pentagonal  tablet.  The  third 
is  geometpy  (13)-  The  foarth  is  astronomy  (14).  It  is  ppoper 
to  state  that  the  disk  held  by  this  statué  of  astroocffly  Is  i 
interseoted  by  a  double  broken  aprow  (?),  same  as  Sens.  (No, 
this  représenta  the  bar  of  an  astrolabe  for  obserring  the  sun). 
At  4l3artres  angels  hold  disks  divided  in  the  saine  way.  Ts  th- 
is a  mode  of  representing  solstices?  We  leave  this  task  for 
eaoh  one  to  solve-  The  fifth  is  nusio.  (=>)• 

On  the  plinth  of  the  statae  of  Christ,  that  décorâtes  the 
tBullioB  of  the  oathedral  of  Paris^.were  soulptured  the  libér- 
al arts.  On  one  of  the  columns  serviag  as  supports  of  the  be- 
autlfal  statues  of  the  northern  porch  of  the  oathedral  of  Ch- 
artres (about  1240),  may  be  seen  represented  the  philosopher, 
(l6)^,the  architeot  or  éeometry  (17),  and  the  painter  (13);  h 
he  holds  in  his  left  hand  a  palette,  on  which  appear  to  be  p 
plaoed  thiok  oolors»  in  the  right  hand  he  held  a  brush  of  whioh 
nothing  remains  bat  a  bit  of  the  handle  and  hairs  on  the  pal- 
ette. The  physioian  (probably)  (19);  plants  grow  from  bencath 
his  feet;  the  apper  part  of  tne  figure  is  mutilated. 

itoYe    1.    p.    9.    T!\\ere    ore    \,o\es    pr eacr \,\>\i\4    vserx^    sexsere    punVsVi- 

otvà   cWrc^ves,    t\\ot   \6e   Ytvo\r,    ore    tvot    excepteà.    Yet    ào\V>ji    c\\"i\- 
àrex\    Veo'oS.ivt    ^^e    3c>voo\a    \\\ro\c    atones    ot    \\\e\.T    acu\.pt\irea    ot 
c.er\oS.T(\   \\o>ira,     omà    \\\o\    o^aer    t\ve    etvWre    oreo    ot    ïraiice,    It    V\ 
\voft   «omefvmea    occvxrraà    to    us    to    co^ptoti^    oX    t\\çxt    aoiooèe   cuat- 
o\ïi,    but    t\\e    cowip\a\x\t   o^    o    àtBtntereateà    \.x\dtv)\àuo\.    ts    scorce- 
\,>^    \\eorà.    ^\\e    mo§.t«trotea    o\\orfeà    \»tt\v    t\\c    urbcxTi    pottce    «outà 
reixder    o    «er>3tce    to    orts    ox\à    orttats    cnvd    otao   ct>3\\t!aottoT\, 
tt    tVev^    exécute    tn    tVat    reapeot    t\\e    tovcs    tw    ^o^oe.    It    ta    ticvà- 
eeà    doive    M>tt\\    reiord    to    t\\e    utvr eaaoTvo\)\e    deatructtoxv    o\    io'Mie. 
Ko\t    ^or    aowe    ot    ua    t^    T\ot    "^ov    exjervv    oxve,     o    retVet    t»    \Rort\\    oa 
wucVi    C38    o    poTtrtd4«',     otvd    t\\e    toMi»    ore   uauoWijis    etito^ced,    \\o>»e- 
M)er    a^iott    ti  e    tVve    ixm'uber    ot    tVoae    \B\\oae    ttitereate    ore    protect- 
eà .    l,|kr\.    îST    ot    t>ve    code    Kopoteoiv,    peiiot    code^  .    ^\\.    wutttot- 
tona    o^    aucV*    curtoua    oi\d    t  ^<?'Q^»*tvt\.Vi    \ieout  tt^^'t    ttturea,     tV\o\ 
«.e    V\ox>e    |\v»eTv    \\ere,     ore    -aore    due    to    t\\e    \\OiXida    ot    cV^Vtdren    te- 
oiatné    our    pu\5\tc    acV^oota,     t\^OT\    to     tV\e    V^owmeiï»    o^     Vr^p    d<?.atro\i- 
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t&e  end  of  tûe  15  th  oentupy  or  the  begianing  of  the  l6  th, 

for  example  like  tbe  oosmographies,  îrere  represented  a  great 

namber  of  thèse  figares,  tbat  ine   see  oar^ed  on  tbe  plinths  of 

oar  oathedrala,  aad  whioâ  frère  ictended  to  faniliarize  tJie  ib 

fflinds  of  the  people  not  only  with  the  histopy  of  the  Olcl,  and 

Heif  Testaments,  bat  also  sfith  philosophy  and  what  «ras  then  o 

oalled  physios,  or  the  natural  soienoes,  Tn  the  oosmographie 

1 
aniverselle  of  Sébastian  Manster  ne   find  woodoats  reprodac- 

in^  the  nataral  curiosities  scalptured  in  maity  6f  oar  ohuroh- 

es  of  the  12  th  century;  and  to  oite  only  a  single  example, 

Sébastian  Munster  gives  on  page  1229  of  his  collection  the 

man  «fit  the  bié  foot,  that  is  carved  on  the  base  of  the  cen- 

2 
tral  doorway  of  the  oathedral  of  Sens  (5),   and  hère  is  ifhat 

ha  aays:  (see  Ttalian  text).  Then  strangs  figures,  that  ne   a 

are  too  easily  disposed  to  regard  as  fancies  of  artista,  had 

their  places  in  the  encyclopédie  cycle  of  the  middle  aées,  a 

and  antique  authors  most  of  the  time  bear  the  blâme  of  this 

nataral  history,  aorupulously  reprodaced  by  car  painters  or 

scalptars  of  the  12  th  and  13  th  centuries,  in  order  to  make 

knoîîn  to  ths  people  ail  the  siorks  of  création,    (Art,    Bestiare). 

yote   \.    p.    h»    SeV   \\\)tV   àeWo    ç^oat^ol^   \5n\>3,    Seb.    H\xna\ero. 

)Co-te   2,.    p.    A.    ^e    i\\>e   Vere    o    cop^i    ^X    t\\\.s    enérox)\.x\^    ^o\tet\ 
trow    Wve   0\\apter    en\\,\,\,ed    ^î)eV\,e   wor a\3\,4\,\.OTe    etc.'" 

Sut  let  as  return  to  the  libéral  arts.  One  of  the  most  beau- 

tiful  oolleotions  of  libéral  arts  represented  is  to  be  seen 

on  the  western  portai  of  the  cathedral  of  Laon  (fro»  1210  to 

1230)  on  the  voussoirs  of  the  great  left  opening  above  the  p 

porch*  Tnere  the  figares  are  ten  in  namber.  The  first  on  the 

left  represents  philosophy  or  theolosJy  (6),  This  statuette 

1 
holds  a  sceptre  in  the  left  hand,   in  the  right  being  an  op- 

en  book,  above  beiné  a  closed  book.  Tt  is  to  be  presumed  that 

the  closed  book  represents  the  91d  Testament,  and  the  open  b 

book  the  î^e*.  Her  head  is  not  crowned  as  at  Sens,  but  is  left 

in  a  oload;  a  ladder  extends  froni  her  feet  to  her  neck,  and  r 

represents  the  séries  of  steps  to  be  olimbed  to  attain  to  the 

perfect  knowledée  of  tbe  aaeen  of  *fc«:iciettces-  The  secon.l  iip- 

ward  represents  i^rammar  (7).  The  third  is  dialeotics  (S),  a 

serpent  serve  t  as  a  jJirdle.  The  fourth  is  rhetorio  (9).  The 

fifth  is  aritbœetio.  the  statuette  holds  balls  in  both  han-^s. 


3 
them,  if  not  ail,  are  easily  recognized  by  the  attpibutes  ac- 
oompanyiné  them.  Muaic  strikes  three  bells  with  a  hammerî  on 
hep  knatSB  is  placed  a  harp  nith   eight  stpingsf  viols  are  sas- 
peaded  beside  her.  [Jnder  masio  irrites  Pythagorasj  ne  bolds  an 
eraser  in  tbe  left  hand.  Arithmetic  beara  in  bis  right  band  a 
winôed  dragon  and  ia  bis  left  a  sceptre,  ^ergert  writes  under 
bis  dictationi  he  dips  bis  pen  in  bis  inkstand.  Rhetorio  dis- 
oossea;  quintilian  plaoed  beneath  ber  outs  bis  pen.  Geometry 
bolds  compassés  and  a  square;  Archimedes  writes.  Philosopby 
bolds  an  open  book  on  ber  knees;  Plato  appears  to  speak.  Ast- 
pononoy  looks  to  tbe  sky  and  bears  a  compass  as  in  tbe  aianuso- 
ript  of  Herrade.  Ptoleœy  bolds  a  oylindrioal  objeot  in  eacb 
band.  Srammar  bolds  a  rod  in  her  rigbt  band,  an  open  book  in 
her  left;  t?ro  pupils  crouch  at  ber  feet;  one  étudies  and  tbe 
other  holds  out  bis  hand  to  receive  punishment;  bis  figure  g 
grimaces.  Beneath  grammar  writes  Cbilon.  We  give  (1)  a  oopy 
of  this  last  sculpture  from  ths  12  th  csntury,  remarkabiy  tr- 
eated.  Cbilon  is  very  attentive;  leanin?^  over  his  desk,  he 
uses  tbe  eraser;  at  his  rii^ht  are  pens  placed  on  a  sbelf. 

IlSôO. 

'The  libéral  arts  are  not  al^iays  seven  in  namber.  They  are 
found  represented  in  a  larger  or  smallsr  number.  At  the  cent- 
ral doorway  of  tbe  cathedral  of  Sens,  that  dates  from  tbe  end 
of  the  12  th  century,  tbe  arts  and  sciencss  are  tifelve  in  num- 
berf  anfortanately  most  of  thèse  reliefs  carved  in  the  plinth 
on  the  left  are  so  nautilated,  that  one  cannot  desi^nate  ail 
of  them.  dramisar  is  distingaished;  medioine  (probably)  is  rep- 
resented by  a  figure  holding  plants;  rhstoric,  .ïho  seems  to 
speak;  geometry,  painting  dra^^iné  on  a  tablet  placed  on  her 
knees!  astronomy  (2);  music;  philosopby  or  theology  (3):  dia- 
lectioa  (?)(4).  Beneath  sach  fiéure  is  capvei  a  real  or  fabu- 
lous  animal,  or  some  prodiéious  monster,  sucn  as  may  be  seen 
in  Pig.  4.  We  distinç^uish  a  lion  devourinc?  a  onil'i,  a  oamei, 
^riffin,  éléphant  bearind  a  tower,  etc.  Tt  shouid  not  be  for- 
âotten,  that  the  encyclopédie  spirit  predominatei  at  %he   eni 
of  tbe  1?  th  century,  ani  that  in  ^reat  sacre:!  monunients  liks 
cathedrals,  men  aouçJht  to  summarize  al  i  kno/?iedée  m  tne  eocon, 
This  waa  a  book  open  fco  the  maltitule,  Nt\D    founi  el':3T<ent'^ry 
instruction  tnere  on  ohe  stone.  Tn  the  first  books  pnnte.i  ai. 
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ART3  (êjiberaux).  Libéral  Arts. 

The  inonuiHeats  of  the  12  th  and  13  th  oeataries  freqaently 

reppesent  the  sever  libéral  arts.  The  beautifal  manusopipt  e 

enoyolopeâia  antitled  Boptus  âeliolapam,  ooaposed  in  the  12 

th  oea^py  by  fltvtrsile  of  Landibepg»   abbess  of  the  oonvent  of 

Hohenbepg  (S.  Odilia)  in  Alsace,  and  ppesepved  in  the  librapy 

1 
of  Stpasbupg,   oontains  among  its  vignettes  a  personifioati- 

on  of  philosophy  and  the  sevea  libéral  apts.  Philosophy,  the 
ppincipal  figape  ±$  Teppeseoted  as  seated;  seven  statuettes 
3pPii^,fpoiB  hep-breast,  which  ape  the  seven  libepal  apts;  gp- 
ammap,  phetopio,  dialeotio,  music,  apithmetic,  geometpy  and 
astponomy.  This  figape  oocupies  the  oentpe  of  the  vignette, 
and  is  cpoifned  by  a  band  fpom  ifhich  ppojeot  thpee  heads;  the 
thpee  names  of  ethios,  logic  and  physios  ape  above  them;  ben- 
eath  hep  feet  wpite  Soopates  and  Plato;  this  legend  aocompan- 
ies  them.  "Philosophy  teaohes  one  to  aeek  the  natupe  of  the 
anivepse."  Apound  the  oipcle  enclosing  the  ppincipal  subject 
ape  tpaoed  seven  compartments  in  which  ape  peppesented  thèse 
seven  ppincipal  apts.  At  the  tap  gpammap  is  peppesented  as  h 
holding  pods  and  a  book;  next  fpom  the  left  to  Pight,  phetopio 
holds  a  Stylus  and  tablets;  dialeotios  has  a  dog's  head  and 
this  legend»  "Apgamenta  sine  conouprepe  more  oamino."  wasic 
beaps  a  happ,  oithapa;  befope  her  is  a  sort  of  viola  oalled 
lipaj  behind  hep  is  a  hupdy-gapdy  designated  by  the  wopd  op- 
ganistpaœ.  APithmetic  beaps  a  semicipoulap  pod  in  which  is  a 
pow  of  blaok  baèls,  a  sopt  of  abaous  still  in  use  in  the  l^ast; 
gepmetpy  has  compassés  and  a  puler.  AstPonomy  holds  a  bowl  f 
filled  with  itatep,  ppobably  to  observe  the  stars  by  peflecti- 
on;  above  the  bowl  ape  peppesented  the  staps.  foup  pagan  poets 
aps  seated  beneath  the  angle  of  the  apts;  they  hold  pens  and 
penknives  or  epaseps;  on  their  shouldeps  a  black  bipd  (ancle- 
an  spiritO  seeros  to  inspipe  them. 

Xo\e    \,    p.    \.    See    iRoWce.    o^    \\or\w»   de\,\.c\or\xxïi    ^xi    Mi.    i». .    l,e 

Th©  right  doopvray  of  the  western  faoade  of  the  cathedral   of 
Cbaptpes  présents  the  libéral   arts  gculptured  on   its  voussoirs. 
ffaoh   soienoa  or  art   is  personified   by  a  seated   ifoman;    belo*f 
hep  is  a  man  vipitiné  on  a  desk  (scriptionale)    placed  on   his 
knees»    Abbe  Balteaa   in   his  Jjesoriptioa   of   the   catheiral   of  0^~ 
Chartres,,    desis^nates   eaoh  of  thèse  figures;    Iniee-^  most  of 
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wood,  inserted  at  the  origia  to  prevent  tbe  rupture  of  a  flaîi. 
In  fraômeats  of  ancient  struotures  eiaployed  in  the  gallo-Hom- 
an  epoch  to  build  walls  of  cities  nere   often  found  indents, 
that  indioate  the  fréquent  use  of  doretails  of  iron  or  of  br- 
onze. We  bave  found  ifooden  ones  in  the  Romanesque  structures 
of  the  first  epooh.  SoiBetimes  also  the  séparation  of  oapitals 
of  enéaéed  oolumBS  adjoiniag  square  piers  of  the  11  th  and  12 
th  centuries  was  preveuted  by  a  false  ciattiné  in  form  ofa  d 
dovetail.  (2).  It  is  the  saaie  for  oorbels  with  strong  projec- 
tion and  intended  to  bear  a  corbelled  load.  (3).  But  it  is  p 
particalarly  in  works  of  carpentry,  that  the  dovetail  has  be- 
en  used  durinô  the  middle  a^es-  The  tie-beams  of  trusses  in 
the  carpentry  of  roofs  in  the  13  th,  t4  th  and  IS  th  centuri- 
es are  generally  fixôd  ou  the  double  plates  by  dovetails  and 
by  halviné,  (4),  so  aa  to  prevant  the  thrust  of  the  principals 
formin^  the  truss  and  resting  on  those  plates  by  a  tie  f rom  o 
one  to  the  other.  (Art.  Charpente).  The  use  of  tenons  and  mor- 
tises  v7as  not  coiBmon  in  woodwork  before  the  15  th  century,  th 
the  parts  of  doors  and  tiœbers  aî^e  frequently  oonnected  by  d 
dovetails  let  in  halffay.  (5).  In  thés  case  the  joiners  took 
care  to  seèeot  for  the  dovetails  very  hard  and  touéh  woods, 
suoh  as  eliB,  the  knotty  parts  of  ^alnut  or  oak. 

The  architeots  of  the  Ifi  th  and  l6  th  centuries  used  and  ad - 
used  the  stone  dovetail  to  hold  éreat  corpellinés,  to  suspend 
keystones  of  vaults,  or  ties  receivin^  arches  -vithout  the  aid 
of  a  support.  (6).  (Arts.  Gla^,  Bendante,  Voûte).  Dovetails 
of  stone  havs  the  inconvenience  of  breakinj?  easily  at  the  weak 
place;  the  stone  havinâ  no  elastioity,  the  least  movement  in 
the  blocks  that  thèse  ties  connect,  breaks  them  and  renders  t 
them  useless. 
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ttaat  oan  be  obtalQsâ  by  those,  ?rtio  ha^e   followed  their  steps 
durinè  ?far.  Already  eonobled  by  thelr  aots,  they  hâve  the  me- 
pit  of  nobility,  if  they  do  not  îja?e  tbe  title;  and  ne   ppooeed 
tùe  DQOPe  fpaely  to  bestof  it  on  theu,  baoaase  by  this  means  if  e 
aapplemeat  sfbat  might  be  laoling  in  the  perfection  of  ppeoed- 
in^  laws,  in  eatablishing  in  oar  realm  a  military  nobility, 
that  oan  be  aoquired  by  riéht  of  arms,  withoat  speoial  lette- 
rs  of  nobility.  King  Benry  TV  had  the  same  objeot  in  Art.  25 
of  the  deoree  on  the  taxes,  issued  in  160O." 

The  institation  of  the  military  orders  had  oreated  in  the 
12  th  oeatary  oonf raternities  aaffioiently  powerful  to  alarm 
the  kings  of  Christendom,  This  was  feiadalism,  no  longer  a  rival 
and  separated,  bat  organized,  armed  and  able  to  dictate  the 
hardest  oonditiona  to  sovereigns.  The  monarohioal  powcr,  after 
haviag  broken  this  association,  desired  to  restore  it  aad  make 
of  it  a  rampart;  it  instituted  in  the  IS  th  and  I6  th  centur- 
ies ths  orders  of  3-  Michel  and  of  the  Roly  Spirit,  in  the  17 
th  the  order  of  3-  Louis,  and  yet  later  Louis  XV  established 
the  order  of  military  merit  a  short  time  after  publishin^  the 
deoree,  of  ;fhioh  ne   hâve  giien  an  extract.  Thèse  institutions 
effaced  the  last  shields  of  arms.  Henceforth  the  nobility  mu- 
st  be  recognized  by  a  General  sien,  and  no  lonéer  by  individ- 
ual  marks.  The  monarohy  to  place  ail  nobility  in  the  same  ra- 
nk,  to  cover  it  with  the  same  mantle,  ;fhether  it  ifas  ancient 
or  aew,  and  the  ni^ht  of  Aué.  4,  1739,  sa»  the  destruction 'by 
the  constituent  assembly  of  esoutcheons,  which  nad  been  veiled 
by  the  royal  po^sr,  were  for  the  multitude  only  tha  tokens  of 
unjust  prÎFileées,  no  longer  ths  mémorial  of  vast  services  h 
rendered  to  the  country.  Tha  royal  escutcheon  of  Louis  XTV  had 
coversd  ali  those  of  zhe  ^rencn   nobility;  in  tne  day  of  iander 
it  founi  itseif  alonai  ib  5?as  snafctsred,  and  this  should  be  so. 

Apn^]p,::^.  ofV'T'fTr»^  n'.   Qcvstaii. 
A  kind  of  cramp  01  métal,  -^fooii  or  stcne,  havinf^  tbe  fora  cf 
1  3/faiio-ï-tail  ioubled,  that  serves  to  hold  toî^etber  two  sto- 
neg,  to  connsct  two  tirr.bers  in  oarpentry,  plates  or  piiinks. 
fnis  kind  of  3raFBp  ^as  eniployej  in  ail  antiauîty.  Iheu   tne  ob- 
elisk  of  [juxor  v?as  taken  down  for  ramoval  to  '^ranoe,  there  »ain 
found  ander  tbe  base  of  tnat  oiook  of  ?^ranite  a  lovetail  of  n 
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Castres,  eto.  3ome  oities  even  bore  ?fa&0«,  partioularly  in 
Lanî^aedoo.  Oailds  ôenerally  took  as  anus  fi^afes  taken  f roa  t 
the  trades  thej   practised;  it  was  the  same  for  the?iHi90tol^«cl. 
citizens.  la  Pioardy  many  arms  of  tha  15  th  and  16  th  centur- 
ies hâve  pans  or  canting  arms,  bat  most  of  thèse  arms  belong- 
ed  to  familles  from  the  indastrial  or  oommeroial  olasses  of 
that  provinoo. 

Tt  îias  at  the  end  of  the  13  th  oentury  under  Philip  the  ( 
3old,  that  appearad  the  first  letters  of  nobility  in  favor  of 
a  éoldsmith  named  Raoul. (1270).   Afterirards  the  kin^s  of  Fr- 
ance lar^ely  used  their  prérogative;  but  thay  oould  not  make 
tha  anoient  nobility  regard  thèse  ns»ly  enaobled  as  gentlemen. 
The  arms  of  the  neif   nobility,  no  longer  oomposed  in  the  camp 
faciné  the  enemy^  but  by  some  herald  in  the  depth  of  his  stady, 
had  not  that  oriéinality  of  appearaaoe,  that  olearnass  and  f 
freadom  in  tbe  distribution  of  the  tinctures  and  fiéures,  that 
?fe  fiod  iu  the  arms  of  the  ancient  nobility. 

Xote    2.    p.    502.    Çrea\det\t    ^ewouW',    ^brefe    o\vroxv.    ào    ^,'»\^\.«t. 
àe    fronce. 

At  the  beéinnin,^  of  his  rei^a  Louis  XV  sfent  beyond  his  pre- 
decessors  in  institutin^  the  military  nobility.   The  consii- 
erations  preceding  that  dèoree  aâain  indioate  respect  for  no- 
bility by  race,  and  the  teidencies  of  the   monarohy,  hencefor- 
th  master  of  f eudalism.^The  ôreat  examples  of  zeal  ani  courage 
that  the  nobility  of  our  realm  bas  éiven  in  the  course  of  the 
last  siar,  state  thèse  considérations,  hâve  been  so  worthily 
follo.fed  by  those,  iho  hâve  not  had  the  same  advanta^es  in  t 
the  matter  of  birth,  that  he  shall  never  lose  the  memory  of 
the  Mènerons  émulation  with  Trhich  lie  hâve  seen  them  fi^ht  and 
conquer  our  anémies;  we  hâve  already  ^iven  them  authentio  ev- 
idencas  of  our  satisfaction  by  rank,  honors,  and  other  récom- 
pensas, that  ife  hâve  ^,rantei  them;  bat  we  bave  considered  that 
thase  favors,  persnal  to  those  who  hâve  racaivei  them,  will 
oae  day  be  extinéaishea  ^ith  them,  ani  nothinf?  hag  appearei 
to  us  more  worthy  of  tûe  kindness  of  the  sovereiéo,  than  to 
cause  to  pasa  to  pasterity  tha  distinction  ,  that  they  hâve 
30  jastly  acaaired  by  tneir  services.  The  most  anoient  oobil- 
ity  of  our  states,  that  o^es  its  ptiaary  origan  to  the  élory 
of  arms,  «iil  doubtlesa  see  ^itb  pleasure,  that  /»3  regard  the 
Gommunioation  of  itr>  Drlvileb^es  as  tha  most  flatterin-?  rs^ari- 
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beaping  tàeir  hereditary  aras.  Thèse,  to  distiaguish  tiieir  sÉ- 
ields  fpcjŒ  those  of  tiie  seoalar  members  of  theip  family,  pla- 
oed  above  tfaei  tlie  episoopal  oap  or  iltre,  while  the  nobles 
placed  no  siân  over  taeir  arma.   The  episoopal  oap  and  the 
cardinales  oap  hâve  the  saœe  fora,  only  the  fopuer  is  green 
and  has  only  ten  aoorns  in  oords  at  each  side,  plaoed  1,  2,  3 
and  4;  while  the  latter  is  red  and  the  oords  each  end  in  15 
aoopns,  plaoed  1,  2,  3»  4  and  4. 

Oeuxsree    o\^o^8ee«    ot    V\.xvi|    îieive,    \5\ii    couT^t    de   Quotret  o^às .    fctv|eTS. 
JovcosBoivne,     iA    t^    oetvtuTY,    etc. 

çiTom  the  13  th  century  paintad  or  soalptared  décoration  ad- 
mits  into  édifices  a  great  oumber  of  heraldic  figures,  and  t 
the  arfns  exert  an  influence  on  artists  until  the  be^innin,^  of 
the  l6  th  centnpy.  Monamental  painting  papely  employa  dapin$ 
the  13  th,  14  th  and  15  th  centuries  any  bat  the  heraldio  col- 
ors;  it  does  aot  model  its  ornaments,  bat  as  in  blazonry  pla- 
ces them  flat  by  oatlinin^  by  a  blaok  line.  The  harmonies  of 
neraldic  paintiné  aire  found  every-rhere  darin^.  thèse  epocha. 
We  shall  develop  thèse  observations  in  Art»  Peinture,  to  fhich 
/re  refer  our  readers. 

A  éreat  number  of  stained  élass  Windows  of  the  epoch  of  ?. 
fouis  hâve  as  borders  and  even  as  éroands  flears-de-rlis  and 
tosiers  of  Gastile.  At  Motre  Dame  of  Paris  two  portais  of  the 
façade  présent  in  their  plinths  f leurs-de-lis  incised*  Tt  is 
the  sams  on  tha  portai  of  charch  3.  Saan-dee-Vi^nes  at  boiss- 
ons. The  middle  mullion  of  tha  principal  doorway  of  the  chur- 
ch  of  Semar  in  Auxois,  which  dates  froîB  the  first  half  of  the 
13  th  century,  is  coverei  by  the  arms  of  Burs^undy  and  fleurs- 
de-lis  carved  in  relief.  At  Rheims.  Shartees,  the  stained  él~ 
ass  of  tûe  oathedrals  is  filled  with  fleurs-de-lis.  At  the  c 
oathedral  of  Troyes  one  finds  in  the  stained  ^lass  of  tne  14 
th  century  the  arma  of  the  bishop,  tftose  of  Ohampa^.n8.  The  c 
cities  and  ^uilds  alao  even  assume  arins.  the  éoodl  clties,  that 
fers  particularly  assoclatsd  fith  the  efforst  of  the  royal  po 
posfer  to  free  itaelf  from  feadalisns,  had  the  riôht  of  placinj^ 
in  ohief  the  arma  of  H^pauce;  suoh  were  the  arma  of  ^aris,  Am- 
iens, Marbanna,  Tours,  Maintes»  Lyons,  Beziers,  Toulouse,  'IzeB, 
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brilliant  fashioH  during  a  toarnaiaen  with  head  oovered  by  a 
helset  otoested  hj   aorne  singalar  emblem,  uoder  tbe  name  of  tbe 
knight  of  the  anioorn,  dragon,  eto.,.  used  this  belmet  as  a  c 
orest  fop  the  sbield  of  aras  of  bis  famlly,  darinâ  a  certain 
time  or  darinô  bis  life,  if  neir  prowess  caased  fopgetfulness 
of  tbe  former.  ît  was  only  at  the  end  of  tbe  15  th  oentary, 
tbat  nere   adopted  for  tbe  orests  as  for  the  aras,  foras  indi- 
catiné  tbe  denrée  of  nobility  or  titles  of  nobles.  (Arts  Lam- 
brequin, TiîBbre).  Only  in  tbe  17  tb  centary  the  aras  of  Fran- 
ce /rere  oovered  or  enolosed  in  a  pavillon  or  tent,  i.e.,  by 
a  canopy  and  two  ourtains,  tbis  support  or  enclosure  bein^ 
réservée]  &ft(  rw^x-o  for  emperors  and  kings.  See  how  thèse  ar- 
ms  Trere  biazonsd: —  azuré  with  three  fleurs-de-lis,  t^o  and 
one,  tbe  sbiela  surrounded  by  tbs  collars  of  the  orders  of 
?.  Michel  and  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit,  crested  by  a  helmet  entirely 
open,  of  or;  above  tha  olosed  oroprn  impérial  with  eiéht  rays, 
macb  elevatsd  by  a  double  fleur-de-lis  of  or,  sfbicb  is  the  c 
crest;  for  supporters  two  anéels  oald  in  tbe  ooat  of  arms  of 
pranoe;  the  whole  oovered  by  tbe  royal  pavillon  of  France,  1 
lined  with  ermine,  and  for  device: —  "Lilies  neitber  labor  nor 
die."  Qnder  Henry  TV  and  i:,ouis  XIII,  the  sbield  of  Navarre 
;»as  combined  witb  that  of  France,  and  one  of  the  ans^els  was 
olothed  in  tbe  ooat  of  arms  of  Navarre,  Untll  Charles  V  the 
fleurs-de-lis  wsre  y»ithout  number  on  a  field  of  azuré;  tbat 
prince  reduoed  tneir  number  to  three  in  bonor  of  Holy  Trinity. 
girom  tne  17  tb  century  dukes  and  peers  enciosed  tbeir  arms  in 
a  pavillon,  but  witb  a  single  curtain.  As  ^^e  bave  already  seen, 
the  ori^in  of  that  enolosure  is  the  pavillon  mto  whioh  the  p 
participants  in  the  tourney  rettred  before  or  after  the  entry 
into  the  lists,  and  is  not  the  impérial,  royal  or  ducal  mantls; 
it  is  then  nonsense  to  place  the  crown  abova  that  pavillon,  f 
for  on  the  contrary  the  pavillon  should  cover  the  arovin*    and 
indeed  in  the  first  aras  painted  witb  the  pavillons,  the  cro- 
wn  is  plâced  on  the  shield  and  the  pavillon  encloses  the  iffhole. 
That  error,  that  ^e  see  continued,  indicates  how  essential  it 
is  in  tbe  matter  of  apms  to  koow  the  orlsJin  of  ail  the  princi- 
pal or  aooessory  parts,  that  must  compose  them. 

Tha  re^ular  and  secular  clert^y,  like  a  feadal  lord,  adopted 
ams  after  the  1^  th  century;  i.e.,  abbays,  ohapters,  and  bi3- 
hops  haj  their  armg;  «hich  did  not  présent  the  bishops  froTi 
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Satarday  of  the  year  durin^  the  reoeptloo  of  tiie  sabsoribsps. 
Then  came  to  the  said  pawllion  a  youn^  aaaipe  of  Bargnndy  aam- 
ed  Gérard  de  Rossiloa,  a  fine  inaB,  tall  and  straight  and  of  a 
good  heigbt;  and  the  said  s^aare  addressed  birnselfito  Charles 
the  herald,  reqaesting  hlm  to  open  to  him;  for -lie  wisbed  to 
toaob  the  srhite  ahiald,  jr^th  the  intention  to  fight  the  knigbt 
challenger  with  the  axe,  antil  the  giving  of  25  blojfs.  The  s 
said  herald  opened  to  bim,  and  the  said  ierald  toached;  and  a 
report  of  this  act  was  sent  to  Jaoqnes  de  Lalain,  tfho  sent  to 
him  to  take  a  day."   One  can  again  see  in  that  oustoiB  the  or- 
igin  of  the  ûangings,  that  seeni  to  ancover  the  shield.  It  is 
also  neoessary  to  state,  tbat  from  the  15  tb  oentury  the  bel- 
mets  of  the  knights  î?bo  «fere  to  joust  ifere  oovered  with  fabr- 
ios  or  painted  and  gilded  leather,  pinked  at  the  edges;  this 
sort  of  coveriné  that  acoompanies  tbe  orest  over  the  shield, 
and  which  falls  doîin  at  both  sides,  ssems  to  be  the  prinoiple 
of  that  acoessory,  that  one  finds  joined  to  arsis  duriné  the 
15  th  and  l6  th  oentaries.  (See  old  Prench  text),   We  bave 
already  seen  at  the  beginniné  of  this  Article,  that  the  knig- 
hts and  prinoes  presenting  themselves  îfithin  the  lists  to  .jou- 
st adopted  fancifol  arms,  and  but  exceptioaally  appeared  fiith 
their  hereditary  arms.  The  arms  of  the  family  were  taken  too 
seriously  to  subjaot  tbem  to  the  chances  of  combats,  that  we- 
re  merely  a  sport.  It  is  ciarious  to  read  on  this  subjéot  the 
^emoirs  of  Oliver  de  la  Marcha,  very  expert  in  such  matters. 
''On  the  otner  hand,'*  says  he,  ".  (3ee  old  Prench  text). 

Xote  \,    p.  A9<S.  ^"'ewo\T  o^  0\.\.v)\.er  de  \o  ilorc\\e.  looV  \,    a\\- 
op  .  7\, 

Xote  \.  p.  ôOC.  IroVX-e  de  \o  to"^'«^c  z\   d,evD\a  à"'x»,Kv  touTxvoV..  T 
"î\\e  orAer  o^  \Y\e  "oooV  o^  \\\e  Xourxve'ys  b>^  VVw*  Bexve.  L\\)>a.  Iwp. 

Xo\e  7,    p.  ôOQ.  iooV  \,  c>op.  7.\  . 

On  the  eve   of  the  tourney  the  participants  sfere  invited  to 
deposit  their  arms,  helœets,  crests  and  banners  at  the  bouse 
of  the  judées.  Thèse  arms  were  iepoalted  under  the  portioos 
of  the  court,  and  vfere  examined  by  ths  .ludées  to  make  an  as- 
si^nmant  of  them.  (See  old  Prench  text). 

Thèse  crests  surraountiné  the  shields  of  arma,  like  the  sup- 
porters and  holders,  were  only  variable  accessories  larin??  tii  e 
course  of  the  IS  th  century.  A  noble  tnat  nai  .loasted  in  brii- 
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saîd  Gtaain  on  irhicb  »as  insoribed;  oesar  gave  me  this.  And  h 
hencefortb  the  Jcin^,  by  bis  oirn  motîoD  bore  as  a  devioe  the 
flying  3tag  îfith  neok  opowiied  ifith  éold,  and  ifberevep  bis  aras 
Fiere  plaoed,  trio  ata^s  sapported  bis  aras  at  tbe  sides.  1330." 
Tben  gbarles  VII,  Louis  XI  and  Charles  VIT!  retained  the  »fin- 
ged  staés  as  supporters  of  tbe  royal  arms*  Loais  XTT  and  ff ran- 
cis I  assumed  as  supporters,  tbe  first  poroupines  and  the  sec- 
ond salamaoders,  vbicb  «ère  tbe  aninals  of  tbeir  devioes*  Prom 
tbe  14  tb  oentury,  nearly  ail  families  of  the  frenoh  nobility 
adopted  supporters  for  tbeir  arnisj  but  that  oustoa  bad  notbing 
rigorous,  and  accordiag  to  circuBstanoes  tbe  supporters  of  the 
arms  often  obaaged.  Soae  faiily,  that  bad  as  supporters  of  i 
its  esoQtcbeon  savages  or  i^oors,  causing  tbein  to  be  painted  in 
a  cbapel,  changed  thèse  secular  figures  into  angels.  Tbe  arns 
of  Savoy,  for  example,  already  sientioned,  stère  supported  by 
an  angsl  on  one  of  tbe  doors  of  tbe  monastery  of  S.  Francis 
at  Cbambery  with  this  motto: —  ''Sross  faitbful  aaoné  ail."  ^Ihe 
arms  of  oities,  from  tbe  1^  th  oentury,  were  represented  irith 
supports,  Avignon  bad  two  gerfalcons  jritb  tbis  devioe;  "With 
claws  and  beak. "frequently  tbe  supporters  were  supplied  by  t 
tbe  name  of  tbe  family;  tbus  the  bouse  of  Ursins  bad  tio  bears 
as  supporters.  Tbe  supporters  are  sometimes  variedi  tns  kinés 
of  Sagland  bave  as  supporters  of  tbeir  arms.afc  the  ri^ht  a  1 
léopard  orowned,  armed  and  langued  in  bluei  on  tbe  left  a  uni- 
oorn  of  silver  held  by  a  crosfn  and  fastened  by  a  cbain  of  or 
passing  between  the  front  pays  and  returniné  to  tbe  back.  But 
thèse  supporters  are  later  tban  the  union  of  Scotland  with  t 
tbe  kinêdoiD  of  Rngland;  before  that  epoch,  tbe  supporters  of 
tbe  aras  of  ffogland  were  a  lion  and  a  dragon,  the  last  symbol 
beoau»muof  the  order  of  the  (farter  dedioated  to  S.  georée» 

èuring  the  tournaments  and  before  the  entraiioe  within  tbe 
lists,  it  ffas  oustomary  to  exhibit  the  arms  of  the  coœbatants 
on  riob  tapestries.  oerhaps  tbis  is  tbe  origin  of  banéings  on 
wbioh  lere  painted  the  arms  after  the  15  th  century.  When  a 
cbaBpion  presented  hiiaself  at  the  passage  of  arnas,  under  cert- 
ain ciPBUffistaaoes  bis  sbield  or  tarée  jras  suspended  in  a  pav- 
illon, that  it  tas  necessary  to  open  for  it  to  be  tooohed  by 
tbose  registeriné  tbemselves  for  the  .loust,  "îhe  first  -atur- 
day  of  the  month  of  iay  of  the  year  14S0,  the  pavillon  »as  p 
pitched,  acoordin^  to  the  cuatom,  and  as  alî^ays  continued  eac  h 
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deniers  of  Philip  de  7alois  le  Impt^wi^màteà   as  seated  on  a 

ioldin^  chair,  holding  his  sword  ap  in  his  right  hand,  his  1 
left  reatia^  on  the  shield  of  grance.  On  the  rose  nobles  and 
tue  nobles  of  Henry  of  l?ngland,  tûat  prince  is  represeoted  as 
standing  in  a  ship  up  to  the  iiiddle  of  the  body,  holdiaé  up  in 
his  riéht  hand  a  sword,  ia  his  left  a  shield  qoartered  sfith 
france  and  t?n.éland.  On  the  an.^els  of  the  shield  is  attached  a 
cross,  that  takes  the  place  of  the  mast  of  a  vessel.  Taking 
the  part  for  the  whole,  there  was  soon  given  to  theis  ooins  6f 
éold  the  name  of  éolden  shields  (eoas). 

Tt  is  again  a  fashion  of  supporters,  that  oonsistr  in  havin^ 
the  shield  supported  by,mooas,  savanes,  real  or  fabulons  ani- 
mais. The  oriôin  of  that  oastom  is  found  in  the  tournaments. 
The  knights  had  their  lances,  helmets  and  shields  borne  by  p 
pages  and  valets  disguised  as  straage  persnages  of  animais. 
To  open  the  passage  of  araïF  the  givers  of  the  tourney  had  their 
shields  hung  on  trees  on  the  main  roads  or  at  certain  assigned 
places,  80  that  those  desiring  to  combat  against  them  might 
touch  the  shields.  To  guard  them  »ere  placed  dwarfs,  giants, 
Moors,  men  disguised  as  monsters  or  ïrild  beastsj  one  or  more 
heralds  of  arms  took  the  naines  of  those  who  touched  the  shie- 
lds of  Ahe^givers.  At  the  celebrated  tournament  that  occurred 
at  Ghambery  on  May  1,  1346,  Amadeus  ?T  of  Savoy  hung  his  shi- 
eld on  a  tree,  and  oaused  it  to  bs  guarded  by  two  great  lioœ , 
that  from  that  epooh  beoame  the  supporters  of  the  arœs  of  Sa- 
voy, that  prince  probably  chose  thesa  animais  for  supporters, 
beoause  Qhaplais  and  the  duchy  of  Aosta,  his  tifo  principal  1 
lordghips,  had  lions  for  arms.  The  shields  of  arms,  helmets, 
orests  and  devices  of  the  knights  prominent  at  that  tourname- 
nt, were  depoaited  to  the  number  of  twenty  aad  remained  for 
three  centuries  in  the  great  church  of  the  fathers  of  3.  Fran- 
cis at  Ohambery^  it  was  oaly  in  l660  that  the  éood  fathers  re- 
moved  that  precious  monument,  when  they  had  their  church  ^hi- 
tenashed. 

Charles  VI  appears  to  be  the  first  of  the  kiaés  of  Pranoe, 
tha  had  his  shield  and  device  borne  by  supporters.  Juvenal 
of  Orsina  relates,  "that  this  prince  goinj?,  to  hant  at  Benlis, 
pursued  a  stag  with  a  chain  of  gilded  copper  on  bis  neok;  be 
jesired  this  staé  to  be  taksn  with  ropes  aithout  killin^  it, 
wblob  vfa.s  dona,''  and  it  was  found  that  be  had  on  his  neck  the 
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In  tbe  examplds  givan,  ire  bave  ohosen  for  the  shields  tbe 
form  fiîenerally  aâopted  in  the  13  th,  14  th  and  15  th  oentari- 
es,       a  form  aodified  in  tàe  l6  th  and  17  th  oentaries;  to  t 
thés  «as  then  given^a  «rider  form  often  teriinated  at  the  point 
by  a  braoe. 

opteà    ^n    \\ve   13    t\\    ouà   16    X\\   Gei\\ur\.es  tor    \\\e  tov*    ouà   proipo  - 
rWoiv»    Xo    fV-oe    \o    «\v\,e\às;    X\z\^    ore   more   or   Vesa   \0Tfc|    \.vt   ref- 
orài    Xq   XYzXt  i»\à"l\v,    or   more   or   Veaa    8c\\kCàre;    aome    ex^steà    \,xv  X 
X\^^   X%    \Y\   ceivturi^    \tv   poVtvWxvfs   ot    tY^e   c\v\irol[\    ot    3oco>d\.x\8   o^ 
i|ew,    tor    exomp\e,    •tYvot   \,erm\no\e    \i\    o    ae»\.c\ro\.e    o\    X\iZ  ipo\w\, 

Married  «omen  bore  doubled  shieldsj  the  first  shield  gave 
the  arms  of  the  husband,  and  the  second  their  own.-  |or  the  s 
shields  of  daughters  was  adopted  from  the  14  th  oentory  the 
form  of  a  lozenge. 

Accessory  figures  aooompanied  the  shields  of  arnis.  Proni  the 
end  of  the  14  th  century  are  freqaently  seen  shields  suatained 
by  supporters  and  holders,  sometimes  surmounted  by  orests,  b 
bells,  and  detaohed  on  hangings. 

The  support  is  a  tree  on  ifhich  is  suspended  the  shield;  ths 
holders  are  one  or  two  figures  of  œen  at  arms,  kaights,  cover- 
ed  by  their  armor  and  the  armoriai  coat  of  arms  of  the  shield. 
The  oriéin  of  this  mode  of  acoompanyini^  the  shield  is  found 
in  the  tomba  of  the  13  th  and  14  th  centuries.  Tn  the  abbey 
church  of  i^aubuisson,  before  the  altar  of  3.  Michel  was  to  be 
seen  at  the  end  of  the  last  (IS  th)  oentnry  the  tomb  of  Olar- 
embard  de  Vendel,  on  which  that  personaâe  ^as  represented  as 
covered  by  a  coat  of  mail  »?ith  his  shield  placed  on  the  body, 
with  four  charges.  There  still  exists  in  the  orypts  of  the  c 
ohuroh  S.  Bénis  a  great  number  of  statues  of  priiioas  of  ths 
blood  royal,  deoeased  at  the  end  of  the  13  th  or  the  bedinn- 
ing  of  the  14  th  centuries,  yfhich  are  represented  in  the  same 
manner,  raclininé  on  their  tomba.  We  ahall  oite  among  others 
that  of  Robert  de  France,  count  of  Olermont,  lord  de  Bourbon 
(brought  from  the  Jacobins  of  Paris^,  having  his  shield  supp- 
orted  by  a  sliné  and  iiclîaeài f rosuèhe  left  side,  beariné  Fr- 
anc© (old)  ^itb  cotioe  of  éules-  that  of  ^ouis  de  Bourbon,  é 
ûr   ndson  of  3.  Ijouis,  the  same;  that  of  nharles  of  Alencon, 
wnose  Bftield  bears  France  (oli)  witn  border  of  éales  and  onar- 
^61  vîith  sixteen  bezants,  ito.  (Art.  Tombeau).  Dn  the  éold  d 
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tiie  toirers  havs  no  donjon  bat  only  battlementa,  one  shoald  s 
say  creaelated  by  so  «any  pièces. 

Opened  is  said  when  the  doors  or  îriadots  of  towers  op  cast- 
les  are  in  a  tinctare  différent  fpom  the  bailding.  Tbe  saae 
terms  apply  to  other  buildings.  Essore  is  said  of  a  building, 
«hose  poof  is  of  a  différent  tinctupe. 

A  ship  is  said  to  be  fpetty,  dressed,  trhen  equipped  sfith  a 
ail  its  pigjSing  and  sails,  Paris  (115)  bears  gales  with  sbip 
fpetty  and  dressed  in  apgent,  floatiné  on  waves  of  the  same, 
on  the  chief  a  band  of  anoient  ?panoe.  If  the  ship  is  «fithoot 
masts  and  sails,  one  says  ship  anchoped.  ^i?hen  the  anohops  ape 
painted  in  other  tinotares,  théy  most  be  spaôifieda  The  trahe 
is  the  cposs-pieoe,  the  stange  is  the  stem,  aad  the  ^aeaenes^ 
ape  the  oables  to  the  anohop» 

We  shall  not  enter  into  œope  ample  détails  oonoepnin^  the 
vapious  instpunients  op  baildings  that  appeap  on  apas;  ws   pefep 
oup  peadeps  to  spécial  tpeatises. 

gpeak  in  tepms  of  blazon  is  a  cha^nge  aade  saddenly  in  apins 
to  distingaish  the  bpanohes  of  the  same  family.  Bpeaks  oocur- 
ped  in  the  opiiôin  only  by  the  ohanj^e  of  ail  pièces,  only  pet- 
ainin^  the  tinctupes.  Thus  tbe  couats  of  Vepmandoia,  cominé 
fpom  the  bouse  of  ppanoe  bope  checkered  with  or  and  azare,  w 
îfitb  chief  of  Ppaace.  Later  a  braak  was  made  by  chanéiné  the 
tinctupes  and  petaininé  the  pièces.  The  oldest  bpanch  of  Mail- 
le beaps  OP  with  thpee  mollets  of  sinople;  the  Maille  of  Bup- 
^undy  beaps  gules  witb  tnpee  fliullets  of  or;  other  branches 
beap  or  with  nsullets  of  sable,  op,  irith  thpee  mullets  of  azore. 
Bpeaks  ape  also  made  by  chanoine  the  position  of  the  charges 
OP  oaittiné  some  of  them.  But  the  manner  of  the  bpeak  most  œ 
common  in  Ppance  consisted  in  addin^  a  new  ohapj^e  to  the  fall 
apms  of  ths  family.  Ppom  the  end  of  the  13  th  centupy  the  ppL a- 
ces  of  the  blood  of  the  bouse  of  France  bpoke  in  that  Hianner, 
and  they  chose  as  bpeaks,  chapôes  that  did  not  change  tûe  pr- 
incipal blazon,  such  as  the  label;  Opleans  bears  of  Pranoe  a 
and  label  îfitb  three  pendants  of  apéent  on  break;  —  border; 
An.jou  bsaps  of  ppanoe  with  border  of  ôules,  shopt  bâton'  Bour- 
bon beaps  of  Prance  -jfith  short  bâton  as  band  of  éules; —  can- 
ton, rojfsl  of  spur,  oresoent,  star,  bezant,  shell,  little  cr- 
oss, th6  tnrea-aaartar  or  oinauefoil»  Breaks  alao  oocurred  by 
auarterin^  with  the  arnns  of  an  allied  family. 
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tinotara  as  the  flostep.  Among  the  stars,  tiiose  earliest  «mpl- 
oyed  were  tije  saa,  stars  and  oresoent*  The  sm  is  always  op. 

When  it  is  in  oolor,  it  takes  the  naise  of  shadow  of  sas.  The 

QÎ   the  crescent 
position  is  asoeidaat»  i.e»,  its  horns  are  tarned  tocard  the 

ohief  of  the  field,  Whea  its  horns  tara  toward  the  point  of 

the  shield,  it  is  said  to  be  inverted;  tarned,  when  toïrard  t 

the  right  flankj  oontoorned  toward  the  left  flank..  Again  one 

speaks  of  the  number  of  oresoents  and  their  position,  that  t 

th3y  are  turned  en  baad,  adossad,  appointe,  affronte,  badly 

arrangea.  îhe  star  asiially  has  five  points»  it  must  be  speoi- 

fied  in  biazaaîBg.  X  beara  âales  with  three  stars  of  eight  r 

rays  in  or,  2  and  1.  The  rainbo?r  is  always  painted  in  natural 

colors  in  fess,  slightly  ourved. 

The  éléments  are  fire,  earth  and  water,  and  are  presented 
in  différent  forms»'  the  fire  is  a  flame,  lighted  toroh,  brand, 
barninô  oharcoali  the  earth  is  represented  in  the  form  of  œo- 
untains,  rooks,  terraoesj  ivater  in  form  of  îfaves,  springs,  r 
rivera. 

The  artificial  fiéures  entering  into  arms  are;  1,  tha  inst- 
raments  for  saored  or  secular  cérémonies;  2,  the  vestments  or 
ordinary  utensils;  3,  arms  for  s^ar  or  huntiné:  4,  baildin^s, 
towers,  cities,  castles,  bridges,  éates,  galleys,  ships,  etc.; 
5,  instruments  of  the  arts  or  trades.  It  is  neoessary,  folio»- 
ing  the  lasiial  method,  to  desiénate  thèse  différent  ob.lects  by 
their  names  in  blazoniag,  to  mark  their  location,  their  number 
and  the  tinctares  of  the  différent  attributes,  that  they  may 
receive.  Des  Lis  (113)  bears  azuré,  a  s'-fori  of  argent  paly  w 
*ith  point  apsTard,  surmounted  by  a  crowa  and  at  sides  witb  t 
two  fleurs-de-lis  of  the  same. 

Among  the  arms  most  commonly  represented  on  old  shields  are 
distingoished  swords,  oimitars  (short,  broad  and  carved  surords), 
arroîfs,  lanoes,  axes,  maces,  stirrups,  spurs,  ro^fels  of  spurs, 
ftelmets,  ûorns,  banting  horns,  spears,  nets,  etc. 

oastles  are  sometimes  surmoanted  by  turrets,  and  one  then 
says  summad  by  suoh;  masonsd  is  said  /fhen  the  joints  of  the 
stone  are  indicated  by  a^^diifereati^tiHOtare.  The  kinî^dono  of  0 
pastile  (114)  bears  Sales,  a  chatsau  sumnied  by  tbrge  to.»ers 
of  or,  masoned,  opened  by  azuré. 

Towsrg  surraounted  by  one  turret  are  sai:i  to  be  Jon.ionsi.  [f 
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treating  of  this  matter,  oae  finds  some  vestiges  of  a  irawing 
not  ooiBpellecl  to  suffer  altération,  ainoe  the  arms  are  signs, 
ffhoae   priDoipal  merit  is  to  perpetaate  a  tradition.  Sspecial- 
ly  in  tiie  aoBaments  of  the  14  th  ceatury  do  we  seek  thèse  typ- 
es, for  daring  that  oentary  the  heraldic  and  adopted  figures, 
ifhose  very  distinct  otaraoter  ifas  reprodooed  without  sensible 
ffiodifioation  antil  the  artiats,  accustomed  to  an  ordinary  im- 
itation of  nature,  no  longer  understood  the  fandamental  laifs 
of  décoration  applied  to  monamenta,  furniture,  aras  or  oloth- 
ing..  Hère  then  are  soie  of  thèse  figures. 

^e  oommenoe  with  the  lion  rampait  (96);  A  crowned;  passant 
or  leoparded  (96):  issaant  (93)!  jtfopard  (99);  prolf  passant 
(100);  ravening  when  standing  on  his  hind  legs;  stag  (101); 
)fild  boar  (102);  -spread  ea^le  (IO3);  eagle  with  tfings  abased 
(103  bi3)î  martlets  (104)î  eaglets  witfaoat  be&ks  or  feet  (105); 
bass  (106);  dolphin  (107);  Bail  bead  (103);  siren  (109);  dra- 
gon (110);  griffin  (111). 

Plants,  trees,  flowers  and  fruli.??  are  freqaently  employed 
on  arms.  Tf  tûese  are  trees,  tnsy  are  desi^nated  by  name.  Nog- 
aret  bears;  argent  ifith  walnut  tree  of  sinople  tora  up,  i.e. 
th9  roots  are  visible  and  detachcd  on  the  fisli  of  the  shieid. 

3onie  trees  are  repressnted  in  «  coHvenbional  maaner.  Creaui 
(112)  bears  or  with  sloe  très  of  gales.  Trunks  of  trees  eut 
doirn  and  without  leaves  ahe  termed  "chicet".  (stamps).  ^hen 
leaves  are  plaoed  on  the   field,  their  namber  aa5  species  are 
iadicated. 

Tt  is  the  same  for  fruits.  Nuts  in  their  sheaths  are  teriiied 
^fcoquerelles"  (little  shells)  in  blazoniné.  Plowers  are  desig- 
aated  by  the  namber  of  their  leaves,  trefoil,  auatrefoil,  cin- 
afoil.  Ail  sorts  of  flowers  are  used  in  arms;  yet  one  rarely 
finds  before  the  15  tii  csntnry  the  rose,  poppy,  trefoil,  qaa- 
trefoil,  cinquefoil  and  fleur-de-lis.   Tn  desiônating  the  ap 
species  and  namber  of  floiçers  or  fruits  on  a  shield,  one  sho- 
ald  also  indioate  if  tney  are  acoompanied  by  leaves,  when  one 
says  then  leaved;  if  the  hanf^  on   a  branoh,  thay  aee  called  s 
siapported.  The  fruits  most  freqaently  found  in  old  arma  are 
apples,  pineapples,  drapes,  acorns,  nuts  in  shells.  Tûa  quat- 
refoil  and  cinquefoil  are  piercei  by  a  round  hols  at  the  mid- 
dle,  t&at  èilOTTS  tbe  field  of  tne  shield  to  be  seen.  The  rose 
is  said  to  be  battoned,  *hen  its  heart  is  not  the  sama  tinct- 
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i.e.,  theip  form  and  posture  are  sab.jeot  to  fiked  raies.  The 
lion  is  alîrays  represented  in  profilef  lie  is  rampant,  i.e., 
raised  on  his  hind  pays,  tbe  riâht  fore  paw  raiseâ,  and  the 
left  hind  paw  is  beHia^i  or  passant,  otherfise  ternaed  leopar- 
ded,  if  he   seems  to  be  iralkinô.  Tbe  léopard  altrays  shoifs  ûis 
face,  aid  his  habituai  posture  is  passant;  if  he  is  rampant, 
he  is  called  lioned  or  rampant. 

The  lion  and  the  léopard  hâve  aooessery  terins  oommon  to  them; 
they  are  awi«d,lanéued,  accole,  meabered,  orowned,  backed,  af- 
affronted,  coanterpassing,  issaant,  morne,  turned,  burelle, 
eut,  party,  fesse,  oheokered,  enaine,  fur.  The  lion  armed  is 
said  of  the  olaws,  that  m&y   be  of  a  différent  tinoture  frooi 
the  bodyi  iangaed,  witfa.  the  toague;  morne,  when  he  has  neith- 
er  tonéue,  taeoh  nor  claws;  deformed  if  he  has  no  tail.  Oliver 
de  Olisson,  constable  of  France  under  oharles  7T  bore;  éales 
ïfith  lion  of  aréent  armed,  langued  and  crojrned  with  or. 

Burind  the  13  th,  14  th  and  15  th  centuries,  heraldic  ania- 
als  were  represented  aocordiné  to  certain  oonventional  forms, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  know  well,  for  they  were   not  adopted 
withoat  reason;  the  différent  figures  that  cover  the  shield 
bein^  destined  most  frequently  to  be  seen  from  afar,  it  was 
necessary  for  their  forms  to  be  stron^ly  aooented.  The  artists 
of  thèse  epochs  anderatood  tnis;  if  the  meinbers  of  animais  a 
are  not  fell  separated,  their  movement  not  exa^éerated,  their 
appÉarance  not  perfectly  distinct,  at  a  certain  iistance  thèse 
figures  lose  their  spécial  character,  an^  ne  lonéer  présent 
more  than  a  confused  blur,  5'roîii  the  l6  th  century  ornamental 
drawiné  has  become  softer  and  heraldic  fii^ures  hâve  lost  that- 
character,  »hich  made  them  easily  recoênized,  Men  hâve  desired 
to  éive  animais  a  more  real  appearance,  and  as  neraldic  art 
is  purely  oonventional,  this  attempt  was  contrary  to  its  prin- 
ciple.  Tt  is  then  of  great  importance  to  become  intimateln  ac- 
quainted  with  the  traditional  forms  ôiven  to  animais  as  to  ail 
other  fiéures,  ahen  it  is  necessary  to  paint  arms.  Althoaéh 
in  this  summary  »e  cannot  éive  very  numerous  examples,  ne   stell 
try  to  oollect  certain  types,  that  »ill  illustrats  how  far  m 
lïian  nave  wandered  in  the  last  centaries  from  fornns,  that  were 
not  attempted  -fithout  reason,  and  how  uaeful  it  is  to  know  them; 
for  in  ail  th©  arma  painted  smoe  tne  wenaissance;  thvSS9  typss 
hâve  daily  been  more  iisfiéured,  at  most  in  the  l^5t   /ïorka  t 
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is  said  of  perforated  charges  throa^ù  which  is  seen  the  field 
of  the  sbield* 

r^rosses  taks  partioalar  forins;  one  speaks  of  pattee  orossesî 
d'Argentpe  (93)  bears  arasent  ifith  pattee  oross  of  azuré;  — 
receroele;  X  (94)  bears  argent  with  recercele  cross  of  sable; 

—  peopoisette;  X  (9=3)  bears  argent  w  th  reopoisette  of  sable; 

anohor,  X  (95')  bears  party  of  gules  ani  argent  with  anchor 

cross  on  both;  fiohee,  X  (95")  bears  argent  «rith  three  fiobee 

crosses  of  sable,  2  and  1;  Bastoanee  or  clavelee,  X  (95'")  b 

bears  azare  with  one  batoned  cross  of  or  and  argent,  or  with 

four  bâtons,  two  of  or  and  tsio  of  argent;  —  of  Lorraine,  X 

4 
(95  }  bears  azuré  witb  lorraine  cross  of  argent;  trefoiled, 

X  (95"*)  bears  argent  «fitû  trefoil  cross  of  gulea;  —  gringole, 

i*e.,   witb  arms  terminating  in  heads  of  snakes  or  wyverps,  X 

(95)  bears  silver  witb  cross  of  gules  grinj^olae  îrith  sable; 

—  anilee  or  nelles,  i.e^,  witb  neiles  cross  of  sable.  Tbe 
eootee  cross,  i.e..,  composed  of  two  branches  of  a  tree  ?ritb 
tarigs  eut  off,  îfavy,  fretty,  furry,  etc.,  finally  charéed  ^^ith 
figures  tbat  charge  tbe  honorable  pièces. 

Tbe  natural  forms  employed  in  blazoning  may  be  dividad  in 
five  classes: —  1,  human  figures;  2,  animais;  3,  plants;  4, 
stars  and  meteors;  5,  tbe  elenents,  i.e.,  ifater,  fire,  eartb. 
Bo^ever  figures  are  either  in  the  ordinary  tincture  of  the  b 
blazon  or  painted  in  flesb  color,  >»itn  or  sfithout  clotning, 
in  natural  colors  and  shaded.  Tt  is  stated  -^bether  thèse  fig- 
ures are  clothed  and  how,  croined,  .rith  loné  hair.  shaded,  etc.; 
their  attitude  and  gesture  are  indicated,  what  tbey  bear  and 
hoîf. 

The  most  common  animais  amoné  quadrupeds;  the  lion,  léopard, 
/rolf,  bull,  stag,  ram,  boar,  bear,  horse,  squirrel,  dog,  oat, 
bare,  etc.;  anaong  biris;  the  eagle,  eaglets,  raven,  martlet, 
sîian,  eaglet  without  beak  or  feet,  duck,  etc.;  aœon^  reptiles; 
the  serpent,  crocoiile,  tortoisa,  liiard.  ajSon^  inseofcs;  fiies, 
bées,  {Sadflies;  aonon^  fanciful  or  allegorical  animais;  tha  s 
siren,  draéon,  winged  serpent,  ériffin,  salamander,  unicorn, 
etc.  Animais  represented  on  the  arnis  generally  look  toward  t 
the  right  side  of  the  sbield,  if  tbey  look  to  tne  left,  tney 
are  said  to  be  taroed. 

i:,i3n3  and  léopards  are  the  aol-nals  raost  commonly  employée, 
andl  abovs  ail  others  thsy  hâve  tbe  pritiieés  oT  beln.^  her^idic. 
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twistedt  oables;  cantonal  when  in  the  foar  cantons  remaïQinjJ 
betifeen  the  aras  of  the  cross,  charges  are  set  on  the  field; 
chargea  is  said  of  ail  sorts  of  charges  on  whioh  others  are 
saperposecl;  thas  the  chiaf,  fess,  paly,  bandi,  chevrons/ qposs  , 
lions,  boriers,  etc.,  may  be  chan^ed  with  bezanta,  oresceats, 
roses,  etc.;  1   beaps  or  with  three  fesses  in  sîules,  each  char- 
gea with  five  saltiers  of  argent;  cnevroned  is  said  of  a  paly 
or  any  other  pièce  charâed  ivith  chevron,  and  the  entire  shieUd 
if  it  is  filled;  cleches^  Toulouse  (32)  bears  âules  5fith  cross 
cleche,  opsned  and  ifitù   balls  of  or;  —  ooapony,  X  (33)  bears 
azuré  -^ith  compony  band  of  ^old  and  guies  ia  five  charges;  — 
cousue  is  said  of  the  chief,  wben  of  metai  on  métal  or  color 
on  color,  like  the  arms  of  ths  city  of  Paris  (this  word  is  a 
also  ased  for  fasces,  bands,  chevrons,  of  color  on  color  or 
œetal  on  métal);  cramponne,  the  bishop  of  Hamin  in  ^ermany 
(34)  bears  azuré  with  potence  cramponne  at  the  left,  cloison- 
née and  potenced  at  the  riéht  of  or;  —  toothed,  X  (35)  bears 
éules  »ith  toothed  border  of  or;  Gosse  de  Brissac  (36)  bears 
sable  with  three  toothed  fesses  of  or;  nhen  the  teeth  poiat 
to  the  top  of  the  shield,  this  is  stated;  diapered,  X  (37) 
bears  azuré  with  fess  of  or  diapered  with  ^ules;  —  cneckered, 
X  (33)  bears  azuré  with  franc  auarter  checkered  witn  argent 
and  éules; —  enérailed,  i.e.,  haviné  very  small  tseth,  X  (39) 
bears  azuré  witn  enérailed  cross  of  argent;  entes,  Rochechou- 
art  (90)  bears  fessy,  ente,  wavy,  of  argent  and  ^ules;  —  in- 
terlaced  is  said  of  three  cross  bars,  rinés  or  other  similar 
figares,  set  one  within  the  others;  —  faillis  is  said  of  bro- 
ken  chevrons;  d'Oppede  )91)  bears  azuré  witc  two  broken  chev- 
rons of  silver,  the  first  at  dexter,  second  at  sinister;  flo- 
riated,  of  a  cross  with  arms  ending  in  flaurs-de-lis;  —  ^rin- 
éole  is  said  of  charges  like  crosses,  saltiers,  etc.,  termin- 
ated  by  serpents'  heads;  hausse,  when  charges  like  fesses,  di- 
evrons,  etc.,  occupy  a  hiéher  place  on  the  siield  than^that 
habitually  assigned  them;  —  movemente,  of  charités  that  seem 
to  issue  from  the  chief,  corners,  aides  or  point  of  the  shield; 
wavy  is  said  of  chars^ea,  palys,  fesses,  chevrons  or  bordera, 
etc.,  eut  ont  in  waves;  —  resarcele,  bordera  of  a  line  and 
another  colora  retreats,  said  of  banda,  palys  and  fesses,  that 
on   on9  of  their  sldles  do  not  touch  the  borisr  Df  the  shiell; 
—  vlvree.  X  (^/^)  bears  or  with  vivrse  banj  of  azuré;  vivres 
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9-  Rtists  or  rastres,  tbat  differ  from  macles  only  in  that 
tiie  holea  are  roundi;  X  (67)  baars  ^ales  with  tlirse  postes  of 
argent,  2  aad  1. 

10.  Bezaats  or  cakes;  tfae  former  are  aluaya  of  métal,  tjae 
latter  in  oolor;  X  bears  (63)  azare  îfith  six  bezants  of  aré- 
ent,  3,  2  and  1.  The  bezants  may  be  placed  to  the  number  of 
sigfat  and  ao  more- 

Tiie  bezants  *-  cakes,  nhinh   are  partly  of  métal  and  of  oolpr; 
X  (69)  bears  éules  party  sfith  or  îfith  the  bezant-oakes  of  both. 

11.  Sillets  (70),  »iiioh  are  little  parallelograms  set  vert- 
ioally.  The  billets  may  be  overtarned,  i.e.,  set  on  their  si- 
des,  but  this  is  œentioned»  They  are  sometinies  pierced  by  sq- 
uares or  rounds,  ifhioh  is  alao  atated. 

àll  honorable  ohaetes-of  the *first  order  hâve  varions  attri- 
butes,  or  suffer  certain  Œodifioations,  as  namad  hère. 

They  may  be  abased;  des  Ursins  (71)  bears,  banded  with  arg- 
ent and  éules  of  six  charges,  chief  of  or,  ohar^ed  with  sfavy 
eal  of  azare,  abased  under  another  chisf  of  argent,  charged 
3rith  a  rose  of  f?ales; —  accompanied  or  enclosed,  i.e.,  *fhen 
aronnd  a  principal  charge,  like  a  cross,  band,  saltier,  etc., 
there  are  several  other  charges  in  the  cantons;  X  baars  (72) 
sable  ifitû  cross  of  argent,  acoonapanied  by  four  billets  of  t 
tha  samej  —  a  dexter,  placed  at  the  dextar  side  of  the  snieid; 
X  bears  (73),  siaople  with  three  trafoils  of  argent  a  dexter, 
a  cross  of  or;  —  pointed;  X  (74)  baars  or  ?rith  three  palys 
of  azare  sharpeaed;  —  alésas;  Xintrailles  (75)  bears  argent 
fith  alessee  cross  of  gales;  —  Banded  (Fi^.  71);  barred  is 
said  in  the  same  sensé  as  barry;  bastille  is  said  of  a  chief,-- 
fess,  or.baiid.;orenelated  tocard  the  point  of  the  shield;  X  ( 
(76)  bears,  azuré  irith  chief  or  argent,  bastille  sfith  or  of 
threa  charges;  —  banded;  X  (77)  bears  azuré  sfith  band  of  or, 
bordered  with  gules;  —  bourdonne  is  Goaiîiionly  said  of  a  cross 
•ffith  buttons  like  those  of  pilérims;  battlemented;  X  (73)  be- 
ars or  Trith  fess  of  red,  battlements  of  two  and  two  half  pairs; 
doubly  battlemented;  X  (79)  baars  red  îrith  band  stith  double 
battlements  buttressei  of  or;  --  coanter-battlemented;  X  (80) 
bears  argent  #ith  fess  battlemented  and  oounter-battlemented 
of  black;  — •  fcarrail  (91)  bears  azurs  '^ith  chief  of  ar?î.ent, 
oharéed  ?fith  a  lion  issuant  in  feules,  with  cotice  of  or  br-jcn- 
ant  over  ail;  ~~  cablad  is  sai:l  of  a  croas  m^ie   of  coris  or 
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and  bars,  when  ver i  narro»  and  plaoed  in  pairs  are  oalled  t»- 
ins  or  femelles  (54).  Tf  arransîed  in  threes,  they  are  oalled 
tierces  or  tierches  (55).  Pesses  of  three  charges  stopped  are 
oalled  hamade  or  hamaide  (S6). 

When  the  shield  is  oovered  by  palys,  fesses,  bands,  oùevrons, 
eto»,  io  equal  aumber,  i.e.,  so  one  camot  say  that  saoh  a  t 
tinotare  is  tûe   field,  it  is  blazoned  thas: —  palyed,  fessed, 
banded,  cotioed,  cbevponed,  etc.,  by  so  many  charges  and  saob 
tinotares.  D'Anaboise  bears  palyed  îrith  gold  and  red  of  six  o 
cîaar^es.  (57). 

If  tûe  number  of  palys  azosaâs  ei/|iity  it  is  tepmed  vergetted. 

îf  tfae  nuiber  of  fesses  exceeds  siôût,  it  is  called  barelled 
ifith  30  many  charges;  if  the  banded  exceeds  nine,  it  is  oalled 
cotioed. 

If  the  palys,  fesses,  bands,  chevrons  are  opposad,  i.e.,  if 
thèse  charges  are  divided  by  a  lins  and  displaoed  in  suoh  a 
manner  that  métal  is  opposed  to  colop,  aad  vice  versa,  one  t 
then  says  oounter-palyed,  coonter-fessed,  counter-banded,  co 
coanter-ohevroned. 

Tûe  l93s  honorable  charôes  of  the  seoond  order  are: — 

1.  The  emmaaohs.  It  is  necessary  to  stats  whether  the  emman- 
ohe  be  paly,  band  or  fess»  X  (53)  bears  emmanche  in  fess  witû 
one  point  and  two  naïves  of  éales  on  argent. 

2.  Tnterchanéed  points,  whioh  are  alvfays  nine  in  number,  in 
cheqay*  Sussy  (59)  bears  five  points  of  or  interchanç^ed  fiith 
four  points  of  azuré. 

3-  tJtiQSS-board  (6o),  ordinarily  of  five  lines:  whan  it  has 
les3,  this  must  be  speoifiei  in  blazoain^. 

4.  Pretty  (6l),  compose^  of  bands  and  bars  interlaciné  in 

number  six. 

5-  îrellisy  (62),  /rhich  only  differs  from  the  fretfcy  becau- 
se  the  bands  and  bars  are  nailed  at  tfieir  orossin^;  tne  tinc- 
ture  of  the  nails  is  stated. 

6.  Lozenj^fs  (63)  and  lozen^y  (64)  *hen  tne  shield  is  covered 
Dy  lozenges;  ie   Craon  bears  lozen^y  of  or  and  ^uies. 

7«  Puseea  or  fuseey,  that  differs  fronn  lezenées  or  iozen?5y 
only  becausô  tûe  figures  are  more  eloaéatei;  X  (^5)  bears  sil- 
ver,  fusées  of  sable  piacel  paly  with  ohief  of  tne  saine. 

=*.  Ii^acles,  ^hicû  are  lozen^ss  witn  smaller  lozenf^.s  openins^g; 
-onan  i^^)    bears  éules  with  nina  maclss  of  or» 
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mentioQiné  the  divisions;  if  more  than  four  are  foond,  the  n 
namber  of  lines  dividiag  it  are  noted,  and  one  says;  |)arty, 

80  many,  orossed  by  so  many,  ifliich  gives  so  niany  qaartsrs.  ff 
por  exaiEple  (29)#  say: —  party  by  one,  orossed  by  two,  whioh 
éives  six  aiiarters;  in  the  first  — ,  in  tb3  second  — ,  in  the 
third,  eto.  (3^)-  Party  by  tbpee,  orossed  by  one,  which  gives 
eiéht  guarters;  in  the  first  — ,  in  the  second  — ,  etc»  (31). 
^'apty  by  t^o,  orossed  by  threa,  ôivin^  tîrelve  quaptersi  in  t 
the  first  — ,  in  the  second  — ,  etc.  gaoh  qaarter  is  blazoned 
in  détail,  oommenoing  '*fitt  tûose  is  chief  and  proceedin^  from 
pi^ht  to  left  of  the  shield. 

The  figures  or  ordinaries  of  the  blazon  are  of  three  sorts; 
1,  tne  ûeraldic  or  proper  figures;  2,  the  nataral  figures;  3, 
the  artifioial  fiéures.  Beraldic  figares  are  sabdivided  into 
nonorable  charges  of  the  first  or  second  order.  Honorable  ch- 
arges of  the  first  order  customarily  occapy  in  width, nhen  a 
alone,  one-tflird  of  the  shield;  exceptinS  franc-qaartier,  can- 
ton and  âyronny,  ifhich  only  occupy  the  foarth  part. 

Thèse  charées  are  :—  the  chief  (32),  fess  (33),  field  (34), 
paly  (35),  band  (36),  bar  (37),  cross  (33).  saltier  (39),  obs- 
vroQ  (40),  f rano-aaarter  (41),  canton  (42),  dexter  or  sinister, 
pile  or  point  (43).  éyron  (44),  pall  (45),  border  (46),  orle 
(47),  narrower  than  the  border,  tressure  (43)  or  essonier,  th 
that  only  differs  from  the  orle  by  beiag  narroifer  and  floria- 
ted,  shield  in  abyss  (49).  éasset  (50),  rarely  ased,  '^ben  the 
charf^es  first  mentioned  are  multiplied,  they  are  oalled  repe- 
ats.  Haroourt  bears  ^ulea  with  two  fesses  of  or  (51)«  Arraéon 
(kinédoog)  bears  éold  witn  four  palys  of  éules  (52).  Richelieu 
bears  silver  srith  tnree  chevrons  of  ôales  (53).  The  honorable 
charées  »hen  not  numeroas,  as  we  hâve  stated,  tnast  fill  one 
third  of  the  shield;  but  it  sometimas  occurs  that  they  bave 
less  width,  the  third  of  their  usual  .fidth  or  one-ninth  of  t 
tha  heignt  or  width  of  the  shield,  when  thsy  change  nanses.  T 
Tne  chief  is  only  the  diminished  chief  or  top,  the  iiminisnei 
pftly  is  termed  veréette,  the  jiminisbed  fess  is  the  devise: 
tfee  diminished  baal  is  the  cotice;  the  diminished  bar  is  tne 
traverse.  îhe  cotice  and  traverse  are  ciippei,  unen   toey  :1d 
not  toucn  tûe   edeP.s   of  tne  s'nieid.  \n    this  case  tn?  cotice  is 
calLel  a  bâton  endin^^,  as  bani,  B,n:i  the  traverse  a  o.aton  en:iini-^ 
as  bai-.  Tne  diminished  ficîid  is  called  plain.  Fesses,  banis 
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mentionin^  the  divisions;  if  more  than  four  are  foond,  the  n 
number  of  lines  iividia^  it  are  noted,  and  one  says;  barty, 
80  many,  oroased  by  so  many,  ifhich  gives  so  many  qaapters.  ff 
por  example  (29),  say: —  papty  by  one,  opossed  by  two,  whioh 
éivea  six  qoartera;  in  the  fipst  — ,  in  tba  second  — ,  in  the 
third,  eto.  (33)«  Party  by  three,  oroaaed  by  one,  which  gives 
eiôht  ^uapters;  in  tha  first  — ,  in  the  second  — ,  etc»  (31), 
^arty  by  ttfo,  orossed  by  three,  givin^  tsfelve  quarterai  in  t 
the  first  — ,  in  the  second  — ,  etc.  Saoh  qaarter  is  blazoncd 
in  détail,  oommenoing  .fiti»  tûose  in  ohief  and  proceediné  from 
ri^ht  to  left  of  the  shield. 

The  fijîures  or  ordinaries  of  the  blazon  are  of  three  sorts; 
1,  the  ûeraldic  or  proper  figures;  2,  the  natural  fiéares;  3, 
the  aptifioial  fiéures.  Reraldic  fi^ares  are  sabdivided  into 
Honorable  charges  of  ths  first  or  second  order.  Honorable  oh- 
apées  of  the  fiPst  order  castomarily  occapy  in  width,  ^iihen  a 
alooe,  one-tnipd  of  the  shield;  exceptin^  fpanc-quartiep,  can- 
ton and  dyponny,  ifhich  only  ocoupy  the  foupth  papt. 

Thèse  chapées  are  :—  the  chief  (32),  fess  (33),  field  (34), 
paly  (35),  band  (36),  bar  (37),  cross  (33),  saltier  (39),  che- 
vron (40),  fpanc-aaaptep  (41),  canton  (42),  dextep  op  sinister, 
pile  or  point  (43),  éyron  (44),  pall  (45),  bopdep  (46),  orle 
(47),  nappowep  than  the  bopdep,  tressure  (43)  op  essoniep,  th 
that  only  diffeps  fpom  the  ople  by  beiag  nappowep  and  flopia- 
ted,  shield  in  abyss  (49),  basset  (50),  rapely  ased.  When  tbe 
chapf?9s  first  mentioned  are  maltiplied,  they  ars  cailed  repe- 
ats.  Hapooupt  bears  éalea  with  two  fesses  of  or  (51)-  Arraéon 
(kinédoffl)  bears  éold  witn  foup  palys  of  ôules  (52).  Richelieu 
bears  silvep  with  tnpee  chevrons  of  ôules  (53)»  The  honorable 
chapées  ^hen  not  numepous,  as  we  hâve  stated,  mast  fill  one 
thipd  of  the  shieli;  bat  it  sonaetimas  oocars  that  they  havs 
less  width,  the  third  of  their  usual  .fidth  or  one-ninth  of  t 
the  hei^nt  or  width  of  tne  shield,  whsn  they  change  names.  T 
îùe  chief  is  only  the  diniinisned  chief  or  top,  the  difninisned 
paly  is  terineci  ver??etbe,  the  dirainished  fess  is  the  cteviae: 
tfee  dircinished  baa3  is  the  cotice;  the  diminished  bar  is  tne 
traverse.  Tbe  cotice  and  traverse  are  clippedl,  nnen   tney  .io 
Dût  toacn  the  edej^^s  of  tne  shield.  Tn  tnis  case  tn?  cotice  is 
oaliel  3,   bâton  endin^,  as  bani,  a^ni  the  traverse  a  bâton  en'.iinf'^ 
as  bar.  Tne  iiminishei  fiaii  is  caLieJ  plain.  Passas,  banir. 
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•abrasse  fpom  right  to  Icft  (23);  X  beare  white  embrasse  at 
left  ifith   gold;  X  bears  white  embrasse  at  right  with  red;  vêtu 
(24);  X  bears  ôold  vêtu  by  blae;  adextre  (25);  X  bears  white 
adextre  by  blue;  senestre  (26);  X  bears  azuré  seoestre  with 
silver. 

The  position  of  figures  placed  on  the  shield  lust  be  acour- 
ately  determined,  and  to  do  this,  it  is  neoessary  to  kno*  the 
différent  parts  of  the  shield  (27).  A  is  the  centre  of  the  s 
shield;  B  the  ohief;  D  the  dexter  canton  of  the  ohief;  g  the 
Binister  canton  of  the  ohief;  P  the  dexter  flank;  G  the  sinis- 
ter  flank;  C  the  point;  R  the  dexter  canton  of  the  point;  T 
the  canton  sinister.  When  a  single  figure  alons  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  shield,  its  location  is  not  specified,  Tf  ty?o, 
three  or  more  fiâurss  are  arran$ed  in  the  sensé  of  tne  letterB 
D  F  H,  îfcey  are  said  to  be  arrangea  in  ohief;  if  like  the  let- 
ters  F   A  G,  ia  fess;  if  they  folloi«r  bhe  order  of  the  letters 
H  G  T,  in  point;  placed  like  3  A  C,  they  are  in  paly;  like  D 
AT,  in  band;  like  î  A  H,  in  bar.  Three  figures  are  generally 
pl'icei  like  the  letters  D  F  G,  two  and  one;  when  placed  as  t 
the  letters  H  T  B,  they  are  termed  badly  ordered.  Figures  pla- 
ced liks  D  f7  H  T  are  desiénatel  two  aad  t;fo.  S'ive  figures  set 
as  B  A  C  P  G  are  in  cross:  as  D  P  ^   ?   T,  in  saltiar;  like  D  ? 
A  C.  in  paly.  Pièces  ran^sd  as  D  B  ?  G  T  G  '-■  ?,   ia  orla.  A  f 
figure  pàacsd  at  A  in  tne  middle  of  severai  others  différant 
in  form  is  in  abyss.  Vher  a  shield  is  not  charéei  fith  any  f 
figure,  it  is  said;  X  bears  sacti  a  métal  or  siicb  a  colori  Tbe 
old  counts  of  Sournay  bore  plain  black.  Tf  the  snield  is  only 
Gharded  witn  a  fur,  it  is  said;  X  bears  ermine  (Pig.  l).  Tf 
it  is  charéed  with  fiâures,  it  is  neoessary  to  examine  if  it 
is  simple,  i.e. ,  without  partitions,  or  if  it  is  compound. 

Tf  it  is  simple,  one  first  mentions  the  field,  then  the  pr- 
incipal figures,  and  those  acoessory  or  only  secondary,  tnen 
tneir  numbsr,  their  position  and  their  tinctures;  the  chief  & 
aod  the  border  are  desiénated  m  the  last  place  as  ;Tell  as  t 
their  figures. 

When  tne  principal  charge  encroaches  on  the  chief  or  the  b 
border  must  then  be  named  before  the  principal  cnar^^s. 

Vendoflle  ancisntly  (?'-)  bore,  ar??9nt  (Çitn  coief  of  fraies,  a 
liDn  of  azare,  h-^mpant,  tonôued,  crowned  .vifch  éold,  extaniin^ 
over  the  /«noie,  ff  tne  snield  bs  coTipoaad,  ona   C0:i5-n6nc3s  hy 
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loffletinaes  epaiae  and  vair  adopt  colops  other  than  those  pr» 
oper  fop  them[  one  theo  says  ermined  or  vaired  of  a  certain 
tinotara:  for  exampî^t —  BeaufreiBont  beaps  vaired  of  op  and 
gules.  (5).  A  ôenepal  raie  of  blazon  Is  to  sever  place  colop 
on  oolop,  with  exception  of  pupple,  nop  métal  on  métal;  othep- 
nise   the  apms  îfould  be  false.  or  at  least  to  be  investigated. 
By  apms  to  be  investi^ated  are  desi^nated  tbose,  tbat  do  not 
obey  tbe  common  pule,  tbat  are  given  fop  some  peaarkable  aot; 
in  tùat  case  oolor  may  be  plaoed  on  oolop  op  métal  on  métal. 
Tne  intention  of  tbis  is,  tbat  srhoevep  assames  such  apms  mast 
êive  an  aocoiint  of  the  motive,  tbat  oansed  bim  to  adopt  tbem. 

îûe  shield  op  field  is  simple  or  compoûnd;  in  tbe  fipst  ca- 
se it  bas  a  sinéle  tinctape  ^ithoot  divisions,  and  in  tbe  sec- 
ond it  may  bave  sevepal  tinotupes.  Tt  is  tben  divided  op  papty. 
Tbere  are  foup  ppincipla  divisions,  fpom  whiob  ape  depived  ail 
otheps: —  papty,  tbat  divedes  tbe  sflield  veptically  in  tsto  e 
equal  papts  (6);  coupe  (7):  tpancbe  (3);  taille  (9).  The  pap- 
ty and  ooape  fopm  ecartele  (10),  tbat  is  of  4,  6,  3,  10  or  l6 
qaapteps,  qp  sometimes  even  mope.  Tbe  tpanobe  and  taille  give 
the  ecaptele  en  sautoir  (11).  The  four  divisions  toéetbep  âive 
the  âyponny.  (12).  When  the  gyponny  is  of  3  pièces  like  tbe 
âx.îEDie  (Fié.  12),  it  is  simply  termad  ^yrènny;  bat  ,»hen  tbare 
more  or  less  papta,  tbe  namber  is  stated;  éyronny  of  6,  10, 
12  or  40  pièces.  Tierce  is  said  of  tbe  shield  divided  in  thraa 
equal  parts  of  diffepent  tinctupes,  accordiné  to  each  of  the 
divisions.  Tbus  tiepce  by  papty  is  calied  tierce  par  paly  (l^); 
X  bears  tierce  psr  paly,  blaok,  ??hite  and  blue;  tierce  per  co- 
upe is  tepmed  tierce  pep  fess  (14);  X  beaps  tiepce  per  fess 
of  blue,  ^oid  and  ped;  tierce  per  band  is  ^iven  by  tbe  tranc- 
he (15);  X  bears  tierce  per  band  of  iSold,  red  and  blue.  Tbers 
are  furtber  tierces  tbat  do  not  relate  to  tbe  four  first  div- 
isions, but  srbich  are  traced  accordiné  to  certain  heraldic  fi- 
gures. Tbere  is  tierce  per  chevron  (17);  X  bears  tierce  per 
chevron  of  ?»hite,  rad  and  black;  tierce  per  point  or  mantle 
(18)  X  bears  tierce  per  point  or  per  mantle  of  blus,  ifbite  a 
and  red;  tierce  per  eousson  (19);  X  bears  tierce  per  scusson 
of  red,  ^nite  and  blue;  tierce  per  pairie  (20);  X  bears  tierce 
per  pairie  of  white.  biack  ani  red;  tne  chappe  (21);  X  oears 
rei  witti  tnree  palys  of  white  chappe  «ith  t?3lai;  cnausaee  (22); 
X  bears  re:i  or  paly  of  silver  ohaassee  '.fitri  r-oii;  ambrasc-ie  f 
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borroîT  the  aammary  tiiat  we  give  hère. 

iCo\e   1,    p.    kl\^    lo   b\o»oi\   comas   ^toxr    \\\e   Qer«on   «orà   bXoaexx, 

«\\o    presetvteà    WxemaeXv^ea    \o    euter    \Y\e   Wata    ot    to^xrmometKts, 
t\\\xs    \o    noWtVi    ^^e^'V    otto\t9o\;    \\\eTv    t\\e    \vero\,àa    aomtvdeà    o    tr- 

o   Xouà   \30\.oe,    owà    aoxne"t\,iie8    eiv^ereà    \.iv\o    e\oi\ea    \.t\   re|oTà    \o 
t>\e»e    »ot«\OTa.""    (,Xou\5.    )4e\,\\.    au   \)\o80t\,    or    \'^kv\   \veTo\à.    ot 
Ç.    Aeitea\rVer,    pXooeà    Vt^    o   teWer    oràer,    e\c.    V^Vs    *•    ^»    l^ViOiva, 

)to\e    2.    p.    A'^l.    i>o\x\a    \\\e    ïou^*    Va    t^e    t\T8\    ot    our   y\i\|a 
to   be    repreae.rteà    \B\,tV   t^'«\'>''f *-à'«'-\' V»    Vtv    \\\a    \vQTtà    ox\d    on   \v\,a 
croMsxN.    ^\\eT\    ta  :  couaaà  .Y\Va    aoTv    to    \ie   croMsued,    Y^e   àeaVred    tYie 
ào\mo\,\c    o¥tà    t\\e    Yioots    ot    t\\e   \^oux\|   pT\T\ce    Xo   tie    ot    oxxire    co\- 
or    0T\d    apoWed   msVW   t^«^^«~^^*^^«    ot    to\d .    iTYve    ao^eV 

Tbrse  thin^s  mast  enter  into  the  composition  oî  arms;    tinc- 
tares,   fieiâ  and   figures.    The  tiactures  coipriss: —  1,   matais, 
fiiicb  ara  or  (ôold)   or  yellosr;    argent   (silver)  or  white;    2, 
tfie  colors,    whioh  are  éules   (red),   azare  (blue),   sinople   (ér- 
sen),   pourpre,   that  is  a  violet  approachiné  ped,    sable,    that 
is  blaok;    3»    ^^e  fura,   tiîât  are  ermine  and   vair,    to   ifhicH  m&y 
be  added  counter-ermine  and  oounter-vair.    The  colors   propsr 
for  ermine   are  silver  or  îfhite  for  the  ^roand,    anâ   blaok  for 

the  spot3   (1):    the  contrary   for  counter-erinine,    i.e.,    black 

1 
for  the  ground   and   ailver  or  shite   for  the  spots.       7air  is 

always  of   arf?eat  and  azuré,    and   is  expressed   by  Unes  indica- 

ted  hsre.    (2).  iUoanter-vair  is  also  of  ariéent  and  azuré;    it 

differs   from  vair  because  in  the  latter  the  métal   is  opposed 

by  color,    *hile  in  counter-vair  metAi   is  opposed  to  métal   and 

color  to  oolor.    (3)«   Vair  en   pal  or  pointed   is  formed  by  opp- 

osiné  the  point  of   one  vair  to  the  base  of  the  other.    (4). 

Xo\e    \,    p.    k'Ti  *    It    Va    uivderatood    t\vat    occorôViR*    to    t\\e    wet\\- 
od    emp\o\i(ed    atrioe    tY\c    ^7    t\\    oeTitur\ji    to    represent    'o\i^    exv|ro\)Vx\f 
tV\.e    ■V,V»ct\).rea    ot    orwa,    vue    axpreaa    OT$«.At   \3\^    t\\e    o\)8et\c«    ot    o\V 

\\o  tc\\\nt,  ocT  Ato^^V*^^    Q^ -*®^^*'^    aurtoce,     o^ure    i,^\ue    b\i,    ^or\- 
xotvto\Vvotc\\tx\4 ,     tu\ea    t^rad^    ^\n    vjertVcoV    Y\otc'n\.n4,     cVtvopVe    {t 
1,S|^««'^'^    ''^V    àootot\o\    >no\Vc>\\-T\    '^ro,-^    r\^\\\     \.q    \,e^t    lo^     \.\\?     a\\\,e\.à^, 
purpX-e    \i\^    àVotc^oV    VxotcV^ltvt    trow    V  ett    \.o    rV^'ol ,     so\)\,e    'o\i    bVcx:V, 
o\.  fhouf  V\    Vu    eVotvVtvè    or    Vuto|VVo    V\     \»    repre^entpà    'd\i    croBaeà 
\\orVxot\toV     oTvà    oertVcoV    V^otcWnf  . 
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cfaildreo,  aai  thèse  ifere  aocustomei  to  reôard  those  shields 
of  ariEs  as  property  of  tha  faœily,  a  mark  of  honor  and  of  è, 
glory,  that  must  be  preserved  and  transnoitted  from  génération 
to  Génération.  Tniis  the  arma,  first  asaumed  so  as  to  be  reooé- 
nizsà  duriné  tne  combat,  beoame  nereditary  like  the  name  and 
property  of  tne  chief  of  the  family.  iVho  does  not  recollect 
seeing,  after  tne  jrars  of  the  révolution  and  of  the  empire, 
a  rasty  old  masket  nuné  over  the  asantle  of  the  fireplaoe  of 
each  cottage? 

Arus  haviné  become  hereditary,  it  was  necessary  to  subject 
thecn  to  certain  fixed  la^s,  aince  they  becaïae  the  titles  of 
tns  family.  Tt  fas  necessary  to  blazon  the  arms,  i.e.,  to  ex- 
plain  them.   But  it  was  oniy  toward  tne  snd  of  the  12  th  cen- 
tury  that  the  neralaic  art  fixed  its  first  rules;    durin^  t 
the  13  th  oentary  it  îras  developed  and  becaaae  settled  durin?? 
the  14  th  and  IS  th  centuries.  Then  the  science  of  heraldry 
»as  much  honored|  it  was  like  a  lanéuage  raserved  for  the  no- 
bility,  of  which  they  were  jealous,  and  that  they  desired  to 
maintain  in  its  purity.  ArinB  duriné  the  14  tb  oentury  ûad  ta- 
ken  a  great  place  in  the  décoration,  fabrics  and  clothes;  then 
the  nobles  and  tne  men  of  tneir  hoase  i\ôhe   costumes  decorated 
by  arms.  Proissart  in  bis  Chronicle  does  nox  name  a  noble  of 
any  importance  lithout  folloj?iné  his  name  by  a  description  of 
his  arms.  'The  romances  of  the  13  th  and  14  th  centuries,  desc- 
riptions of  festivals,  or  of  cérémonies,  are  fiiled  ;vith  her- 
aldic  mentions.  Tn  this  Article,  ne   can  only  give  a  summary  v 
vie»  of  this  science,  althou^h  it  may  be  of  éreat  utility  to 
architeots,  nho   occupy  themselves  ifith  archaeoloéy.  ?or  laok 
of  knoifing  its  primary  éléments,  ?re  hâve  seen  in  our  time  mis- 
takes  oommitted,  whose  least  iuconvenienoe  is  to  expose  one 
to  ridicule.  Tt  is  a  lanéuaée  from  whicë  ose  must  abstain  us- 
iné, if  he  does  not  know  it  irell.  Louvan  Geliot  in  his  Indice 
armoriai  (163S)  justly  says;  ''That  the  knowledée  of  the  vari- 
ous  kinds  of  arms,  and  of  the  parts  of  wnich  they  are  compos- 
ed,  is  so  abstruse,  the  terms  are  30  seldora  used  in  other  sab- 
.iects  in  jfritiné  or  in  speakiné,  that  several  years  are  reau- 
ired  to  sound  tne  depth  of  that  abyss,  and  long  expérience  to 
penetrate  ta  the  heart  and  centre  of  that  chaos."  -ince  tnat 
author,  P.  ^anestrier  m  particalar  has  rendere:i  more  easy  t 
the  stuly  of  tnat  science;  it  is  especiaily  froTi  nim  that  we 
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cominon  in  oar  obarches  and  everjnhere   destpoyedi,  fipst  hj   oh- 
aptera,  monks  or  carates  of  the   last  oentury,  then  by  ths  ré- 
volution, 

Tn  priTate  bouses,  in  the  halls  and  toîiers  of  castles,  nere 
fregaently  foand  olosets  construoted  in  tfae  tbiokneas  of  the 
»âli.  We  reproduce  (4)  the  illostpatioa  of  one  still  existing 
in  the  éreat  square  tower  of  Montbard,  ihose  oonitruotion  da- 
tes fpoîn  the  13  th  oentary»  Thèse  closets  were  iatendad  ta  p 
préserve  provisions;  sometiaes  they  are  ventilated  and  divid- 
ed  by  slabs  of  atone  or  of  wood.  Oae  notioes  with  what  oare  t 
the  constPQctors  hâve  left  projections  on  the  stone  at  the  p 
points  /fhera  the  fainâes  are  fastened  or  the  boit  is  fixed. 
(Arts.  Gâche,  8ond,  Verrou). 

ARÎ/OTRTP-   Reraldry.  Shields  of  Arms. 
;Vhen  the  irestery  armies  threw  thsaisslves  on  the  îast  for  t 
the  conouest  of  the  Roly  Sepulchre,  their  oombination  formed 
such  a  mixture  of  peoples  differing  in  customs  and  lanéaags, 
that  it  '^as  neoessary  to  adopt  certain  sidns  to  make  one  rec- 
oénized  by  his  own  people,  when  he  came  to  combat  the  enemy» 
Kiné3,  constables,  oaptains  and  even  simple  kai^hts  .vlth  the 
saiBB  men  uader  their  lead,  so  as  ta  ba  âistin^uishsd  in  the 
fi^nt  in  the  midst  ot  ftlliee:ôr  of  eaemies,  whose  costumes 
wera  nearly  uniforu,  caused  to  be  painted  on  their  shields  m 
marks  in  stron,^  colors,  so  as  to  be  seen  afar.  Thus  the  oldest 
arms  are  the  simplest^  From  the  11  ta  oentary  the  castom  of 
tournaments  ifas  already  introduced  in  Germany,  and  ths  oomba- 
tants  adopted  the  oolors  and  emblems,  that  they  bore  dariné 
the  jousts;  yet  at  that  epoch  the  noble  warrious  appear  to  ha 
hâve  chang^ed  devices  or  marks  and  colors  at  saoh  tournamsnt. 
But  when  the  shields  of  arms  nsve   shown  before  the  infidels, 
îfhsn  after  returniné  from  the  fields  of  battis  in  the  Fiast, 
western  Ghristians  brouéht  ?rith  them  thèse  painted  arma,  they 
must  retain  them  for  a  souvenir  and  honorable  évidence  of  th- 
eir hiéh  deeds.  Por  ail  true  men,  that  hâve  risked  dangers, 
hâve  loved  to  préserve  the  évidence  of  their  lon^  sufferinés, 
their  efforts  and  their  success.  Arms  painted  in  varied  colo- 
rs, sbron^  fiéures,  beann^  traces  of  combats,  ^era  rt3liéiou3- 
Ly  saspended  on  tha  ^aiis  of  feulai  casties;  befors  tnem  tne 
old  nobles  relatei  thsir  adventures  beyon:!  the  sea  to    tneir 
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says  he,   "tîiat  œen  had  of  preaerving  the  very  holy  aattrament 
in  ambrys  built  ia  the  ?fall  beside  the  altar,  is  alraady  lost 
everywûere  in  this  diocèse,  beoause  that  they  ifere  ornamented 
outside  by  imaéea  and  paintinéa  in  éold  and  blue,  acoording 
to  the  ancieat  oastom  no  lonéar  apppoved  by  the  holy  Chupch. 
Thèse  are  ?fi3ely  reœovad  for  several  reasons. 

\.x\    i28T,    Vi\   *ar•l\■^^^\)^t^l.    Yo\.    L, ,    f^^ecà.    co\.    8À\.Vt^o\\.n   \extV 

XG\e   2.    p.    ktl ,    ?Tenc\\    tTOLT\s\o\\.otx   ot    V»\«    KotVce    to    rectors, 
cuTO-tes,    çrVeatB    ax\d    Nj^cora.    Bordeaux.    \^1l3;  L>j^ot\a,     \^k,k* 

Xote    h,,    p.    i'cl ,    ^ro\,te   de    \  iexpos\t\,OT\   du    »q\.t\\    aocreiiketRt, 
b\Ji    J.    B.    T:\\\era,    D.    \.x\    T\\eo\..    Vo\.    \,    p.    38,    39.    Ap\,|t\OT\,    iTn. 

ïfe  éivs  hère  (l)  an  ambry  of  this  kind  arranged  in  the  arc- 
ade of  the  base  of  the  chapais  of  the  choir  of  the  abbey  oha- 
rcn  of  Vazelay,.  (Beginniné  of  13  th  oentary).  The  doors  of  t 
theae  ambrys,  no»  removed,  sfere  ornaoïente^  by  éilded  ironwork 
and  paintings. 

Hère  (2)  is  an  ambry  copied  from  one  of  th8  reliefs  an  the 
base  of  the  portai  of  tne  cathsdrai  of  Pneims,  that  will  ^ive 
an  idea  of  thess  fixtures  placed  beside  altars. 

The  preoious  relios  of  the  S.  Chapelle  of  tne  S^ilace  at  Pa- 
ria were  enolosei  in  an   ambry  set  on  an  open  oreienoe,  and  t 
that  oredenoe  itself  (tas  placed  on  the  vaalt  of  the  shrine  er 
erected  behind  the  higb  altar.  This  aaibry  was  called  the  <^reat 
reliquary.  "It  is,"  says  Jérôme  Morand,  "a   0,reat  arcn  of  ^il- 
ded  bronze  ornamented  by  some  figares  on  the  front;  it  is  el- 
evated  on  a  gothic  vaalt  plaoed  behind  the  nigh  altar  in  tne 
apse  of  the  charch,  and  it  is  olosed  by  ten  keys  of  différent. 

looks,  six  of  whioh  fasten  the  two  external  doors,  and  the 

1 
four  others  an  inner  lattioe  in  two  leaves.''   (Art.  Chasse)» 

Xo\e  \.    p.  ^?r8.  V\at.  de  \o  c.  C'^opeWe  du  Po\,o\,a,  bw  S.  3 
5eT0*e  i4orcM\à.  PQr\.a.  \'79Q. 

There  still  exista  in  the  old  abbey  church  of  ,^oaviî^ny  a  p 
^reat  stone  atnbry  of  the  be£?innin^  of  tha  IS  th  century,  that 
is  very  rich  and  served  to  oontain  relies;  it  is  placed  in  t 
toa  transept  of  the  soutti  side.  The  doors  are  of  »ood  and  ars 
deoorated  by  paintin^s;  we  ^.ive  it  hère  (^;),  for  it  i3  onp  of 
the  rare  exanoplss  of  thr^ee  permanent  articles  forraerly  30  cim- 
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loae  tûeir  importanoe.  Yet  thay  were  still  retained  iu  monani- 
ents  to  be  deoorated  with  care,  betsieen  the  traoery,  the  fra- 
tsefork  formin^  oompartmeata  varied  as  may  be  seea  at  the  3. 
Ohapelle.  But  in  the  14  th  century  mea  ceaaed  to  set  oarved 
bars  bet?f8ea  the  traoery,  and  retarned  to  transverse  and  ver- 
tical bars.  Then  neve   givan  greater  dimensions  to  the  lagsnd- 
ary  sabjeots  of  the  élasa,  and  the  irsn  fpamesfopk  could  not 
take  the  form,  that  woald  hâve  restrioted  the  j^iass  painters 
in  their  compositions.  (Art.  Vitrail). 

ARI/OTR^î*   .Ambry.  Cupboard. 

This  is  a  recesa  arrangea  io  a  wall,  olosed  and  destined  to 
receive  articles  having.some  valuej  or  a  pièce  of  furnitare 
in  .ioinery  olosad  by  doors,  placed  in  edifioes  or  apartnaents 
in  a  permanent  mannar.  ?fe  ocoupy  ourselves  hère  only  with  fix- 
ed  capboards,  intended  to  be  immovable,  acoording  to  modem 
langaage,  portable  articles  beiné  outside  our  sup.ieot. 

Tn  the  most  ancient  abbeys,  beside  the  cloister  yras  arrang- 
ed  a  closet  or  a  simple  recess  in  the  »all  called  an  arniariuiii 
or  armariolas,  in  sfnioh  the  religious  placed  dariné  the  day's 
uork   in  the  fields  the  books,  that  they  usai  daily.  Eesiia  al 
altars  an  ambry  was  formerly  reservei,  eitiisr  to  préserve  tïie 
ûoly  sacrament  unier  a  lock,  or  to  enclose  the  articles  necas - 
sary  to  the  service  of  the  mass,  or  the  treasures.   Doai  Dou- 
blet in  his  Antiaaities  of  the  Abbey  of  3.  Denis,  says  tnat 
near  the  altar  of  the  boly  martyrs,  "thers  are  several  preci- 
oas  and  sacred  things.  Pirst  at  the  riéht  side  in  an  ambry  is 
ketst  one  of  the  precious  nails,  etc.  At  tne  ieft  side  of  the 
altar  in  a  éreat  ambry  is  the  sacred  head  of  3.  Denis  toe  Ar- 
eopagite,  apostle  of  Srance,  etc."  în  the   Treatise  on  tha  Rx- 
position  of  the  holy  sacrament  by  J.  S.  TtJèers  may  be  reai  t 
this  passage: —  "Before  tabernacles  had  become  so  common  as 
they  appear  among  as,  in  most  onarohes  the  eucharist  ^as  kept 
in  tna  ambrys  beside  the  altars,  in  the   piers,  or  benini  the 
altars.  There  are  still  found  today  a  namber  of  thèse  atnbrys, 
inieed  used  as  places  for  keepiné  tbe  holy  oils,  as  ordained 
by  the  provincial  oouncil  of  Aqaileéia  in  15'^^.    J-  Baptiste 
of  Constance,  archbishop  of  Oozance  in  Oalabria,  nho   livsrJ  9t 
abo'jt  toe  eni  of  tne  last  century  (  13  th),  «ho^B  theit  m  nis 
time,  toere  were  none  in  his  archiio  icese: --  "Tit?  cjsto™,"  sa- 
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to  jgiving  them  a  considérable  wi^ît*  «iiâ> liai fâtç  thaii  bai ag^ 

coapelled  to  àivide  their  openiniès  by  iroo  rods,  the  panels 

of  élass  aasembled  in  leads  not  bein^  able  to  exoaad  an  area 

of  2.0  to  2.6  sq.  ft.  litiioat  risk  of  fractare.  (Art»  Fenêtre, 

Vitrail).  Tbe  ironwork  was  at  first  siaple,  i.e.,  only  oompo- 

aed  of  vertical  and  transverse  rods  (2),  but  soon  assamed  fo- 

pms  EDore  or  less  oomplicated,  aocording  to  the  design  of  the 

leôendray  panels  of  glass,  and  it  iras  divided  into  a  séries 

of  oiroles,  aaatrefoils,  sauares  set  diaiJonally,  parts  of  in- 

tersectinô  ciroles,  etc.  lie   ôive  hère  (3,  4,  5)  varions  exam- 

1 
pies  of  thèse  kinds  of  ironwork.   One  of  the  most  sinéalar 

spécimens  of  thèse  iron  enclosures  is  seen  in  the  little  oha- 
rcû  of  Notre  Dame  of  9i.ion.  This  church  belon^s  to  the  first 
half  of  thf-  1^  th  century;  tfaa  two  gatles  of  the  oro58in^  ad- 
mit liôûii  throu^h  two  great  ross  ;yinîo.fs  ifithout  stoae  trace- 
ry-  Tron?fork  alone  supports  the  élass.  Hère  (6)  is  the  complè- 
te draîïiiie  of  thèse  frameworks,  that  afford  a  fine  field  for 
the  stained  ^lass,  and  ifhose  oompartments  are  skilfally  arran- 
ded  ifith  éood  effect  and  ^reat  strenâth. 

Ko"te  i.  ?^t.  1    ^-s  t\\e  \ron>jforV.  o^  ^V^e  ^reot  cex\\To\  \Bln,ào\B 

co\\\eàro\  ot  »ot\a.  Vl220  to  \230>. 

Tne  assemblage  of  thèse  pièces  of  iron  is  always  very  simp- 
le, so  as  to  be  aasily  set,reînoved  or  repaired,  ail  parts  beiné 
connected  by  tenons  and  mortises,  ^ithout  rivets  or  pins;  as 
for  soreîTS,  their  use  was  not  then  known  in  locksmith's  work. 
The  détail  ôiven  hère  (7)  will  illustrate  the  System  of  sett- 
inâ  thèse  frameworks.  Thèse  rods  were  foréed  by  han:i  and  with- 
o'it  the  aid  of  rolls,  and  giiite  unequal  in  thickness;  they  a 
averaâe  1.2  ins.  #ide  by  0.3  in.  thiok.  As  in  ail  frameworks 
the  élass  panels  are  held  by  means  of  projections  and  keys  a 
arran^ed  as  indicatsd  by  the  détail  (S).  The  enlar^ements  re- 
aeiving  tfte  tenons  are  oatside  and  the  projections  Inside,  -^ 
nûxhm   the  bars  are  ail  flusà.  to  recsiva  tne  ^lass  panels. 

■^nen  aboat  tde  middle  of  the  1'^  tn  centary  tne  i^reat  Windo- 
ws v?ere  diviied  by  atone  miillions,  tho  iron  f raïue^^iorks  raust 
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are  built  ifitijoat  a  sinéle  bit  of  iron;  ties,  frames,  peadants, 
sapporting  fraœeworks  are  only  in  ?rood,  «ithoat  a  boit  or  st- 
rap.  Tf  tbe  art  of  the  smith  nas  oalled  to  lend  ita  aid  to  na- 
sonpy,  it  was  abaolutely  exoladed  from  cappentrf,  and  it  only 
appeared  to  associate  itself  ifith  ornamental  leadwork.  (Art, 
Plomberie) •  It  is  certain  tfaat  the  numeroas  disaaters  tbat  i 
immediately  followed  tûe  conatruotion  of  the  âreat  vaulted  m 
monuments  in  the  North  (Art.  Architecture  Religieuse)  inapired 
the  arohiteots  of  the  12  th  and  13  th  oentaries  nith  aach  mis- 
trust,  tnat  they  did  not  believe  it  possible  to  do  without  i 
iron  in  tne  combinations  of  aasonry  desiôned  to  resist  the  t 
thrust  of  hi^h  vaults;  this  explains  the  great  qaantity  of  iron 
chains  anf  oramps  found  in  the  masonrs'  of  those  epoohs,  Only 
the  lack  of  safficleat  resouroes  forced  arohiteots  to  not  la- 
vish  iron  in  their  structures;  but  sfhen  reason»  of  eoonomy  did 
not  restrain  them,  they  did  not  spare  it.  Thus  one  has  been 
surprised  by  seeing  tàftlk-^liie  arohes  of  the  apsidal  vault  of 
3.  Chapelle  are  each  supported  by  two  curved  flat  strips  of 
iron  set  to  pro.ject  along  their  surfaces. (1).  Thèse  iron  bands 
are  about  2  ins.  wide  by  5/3  in.  thick,  and  are  connected  to- 
éether  by  éreat  rivets  or  bolts  passing  through  the  heads  of 
the  voussoirs.  They  evidently  5ate  from  ths  epoch  of  the  con- 
struction, for  they  oould  not  hâve  bsen  set  later;  they  join 
at  the  orown  by  means  of  a  V  also  of  iron  and  rivsted  with  th 
them,  thus  readeriné  them  entirely  stable  at  the  crown  of  the 
vault.  This  axoess  of  strenj^th  was  superfluous,  and  thèse  ar- 
ches had  no  need  of  this  assistance;  it  is  the  sole  example  of 
ironvrork  of  this  kind  known  to  us,  and  yet  there  exist  a  ^reat 
nugber  of  vaults  liôhter  than  those  of  3.  Chapelle  of  the  Pal- 
ace, that  althou^h  not  provided  witû  this,  bave  perfectly  re- 
tained  the  purity  of  their  curvature. 

Poréed  ironfork  had  made  a  ôreat  advance  after  the  end  of 
the  12  th  oentury.  One  can  be  convinced  of  this  by  seeiné  with 
vfhat  skill  are  treated  the  hins^es,  that  were  to  hand  the  doors 
in  that  epoch;  that  custom  of  workiné  iron,  makiné  it  obey  the 
hand  of  the  forcer,  must  hâve  indaced  arcbitects  to  employ  i 
iron  for  supportin^  the  ^lass  panels  intended  to  fill  the  ^r- 
aat  Windows,  that  nan  commenoed  ther  to  open  in  important  éd- 
ifices, such  as  cûurcDes.  At  the  eui   of  the  century  niniofiE 
were  not  yet  :iiviciei  by  stone  naullions,  an:i  auili  Tien   aàlhered 
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1 
reposed  the  holy  Esartyrs," 

In  imitation  of  certain  wopks  of  the  later  eapire  dupiag  t 
tiie  Romanesque  period,  parts  of  silver  wera  fpequeBtly  ialaid 
in  tiie  bronzes,  that  oovered  the  doors  of  otiurohes,  rood  sop- 
eens  and  tomba;  figores  often  bad  tbeir  eyes  op  the  embroidep- 
ies  of  tbeir  vestments  in  ohiseled  silvep.  In  the  siopks  of  é 
épeat  monumental  silver  iropk,  gilded  silvep  (silvep-ôilt)  pi- 
ayed  a  great  papt,  (Apts.  Autel,  Chasse,  Tombeau), 

Aftel!  the  13  th  centupy  the  intariops  of  édifices  nere   oftsn 
decopsted  by  plates  of  oolored  élass,  undep  which  wepe  plaoed 
sheets  of  silver  leaf  to  éive  them  more  bpilliancy.  (APt,  Ap- 
plication). 

ARMATUR».  iPon  suppOPtin^  fpame. 
8y  this  rropd  is  designated  evepy  coabination  of  ipon  op  wood 
intended  to  stpenétnen  op  support  a  pfopk  of  masonry  op  cappen- 
tpy;  also  for  iPon  fpames  in  ifhich  ape  set  panels  of  élass. 
Dupiné  the  Roaanesque  pepiod  ipon  »as  little  employed  in  str- 
uotupes;  men  could  only  fopés  small  pièces,  meohanical  means 
being  defective.  To  pesist  the  thpust  of  vaults,  to  connect 
ifalls,  pièces  of  ïfood  were  inserted  in  tne  tùickness  of  the 
masonry,  held  toâsther  by  iron  pins;  but  thèse  ifere  ties  (art» 
Châina^e)  rather  tban  fpames  ppoperly  so  called.  ïïhsn  because 
of  the  adoption  of  the  pointed  arched  System  of  construction, 
arohiteotare  baoama  both  liéhter  and  more  complicated,  when 
édifices  must  take  a  ôreat  extent,  iron  was  oalled  on  bo  play 
a  vepy  impoptant  papt  in  the  apt  of  buildinô,  and  alpeady  fp- 
ora  the  end  of  the  12  th  oentupy  in  the  North  of  ppanoe,  it  w 
yfas  thouéht  neoessapy  to  employ  it  in  épeat  quantity  to  conn- 
ect and  éive  ètpen^th  to  masonry.  The  use  of  this  material, 
/rhose  in.lfflpious  effects  were  then  little  known,  frequently  h 
hastaned  the  ruio  of  monuments  instead  of  prevsntiné  it.  (Arts. 
chaînasse,  Crampon).  Por  framework  iron  was  employed  only  very 
late,  and  duriné  the  entire  pointed  period  it  was   not  tised. 
(Art.  nnarpente).  Mediaeval  carpenters  until  the  eni  of  tne 
l6  th  oentury  souéht  no  combinations  other  tban  thoae  afford- 
ad  by  a  judicious  use  of  ^ood  wittioufc  the  aid  or  iron-^ork. 
AU  tbe  ^reat  old  ^orks  in  carpentry,  includinê?  therein  spires. 
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connscts  ita  lower  part  with  the  ends  of  tie-beams,  at  its  top 
witû  the  kiné  post,  and  to  fhich  are  fasteoed  the  jaok  rafters. 
(Art,  charpente).  Plambers  also  terni  hip  the  atrip  of  lead  h 
held  by  taoks  and  sometimes  decorated  by  a  torus,  crookets  or 
projeotiné  ornaments,  sarviai?  to  cover  the  angles  of  a  roof 
of  a  pavillon  or  spire.  (Arts.  Plomberie,  Flèche).  Pormerly 
and  in  soiue  parts  of  the  Nortù,  csrpenters  and  roofers  still 
say  "eastier."  (Art.  Arêtier. 

APiîîTT^'^R.   Hip  Tiles. 
Tiles  shapegl  to  fit  and  cover  the  an^le  of  coverings  of  ter- 
ra cotta  at  the  hip.  for  coveriajég  of  hollow  tiles,  thèse  hip 
tiles  are  only  larder  and  more  open  at  their  ifider  or  louer 
part  than  ordiùary  tiles;  but  for  coverings  of  flat  tiles  the 
hip  tiles  hâve  projections  jLosiâe  to  prevent  them  f rom  slipp- 
ing  on  the  others.  We  hâve  seen  old  nip  tiles  so  made  in  Bur- 
éundy  and  in  Champagne.  The  oustOHi  was  in  monumeats  of  very 
ancient  date  to  ornameat  the  back  of  the  hip  tile  by  a  simple 
button  intended  to  prevent  the  slipping  of  thèse  cover  tiles. 
The  manuscripts  of  the  12  th,  13  th  and  14  th  centuries  freq- 
uently  represent  bips  of  roofs  coversd  by  tiles  and  decorated 
by  crookets'  in  nhampaéne  and  Alsace  still  exist  on  aome  édi- 
fices rare  examplss  of  thèse  decorated  hip  tiles. (Art.  Tuile). 

ARGffNT.   Silver.  White. 
This  métal  iras  rarely  employed  in  the  décoration  of  édifices 
in  the  middle  âges.  The  rapidity  with  î?hich  it  passes  into  the 
State  of  oxede  or  of  sulpharet  of  silver  has  oaased  its  exclu- 
sion, since  froni  a  brilliant  ;Thite  it  becomes  an  iridesoent 
blaok.  Yet  the  monk  Theophilus  wrote  in  the  12  th  century  his 
?8say  on  various  Arts,  and  epeaks  of  silver  laid  on  walls  or 
ceilings;  ne  also  gives  the  means  of  cleaning  plates  of  éold 
or  silver  fixed  by  means  of  nails.  Tndeed  from  the  first  cen- 
turies of  the  middle  aées  raen  frequently  overlaid  altars,  sh- 
rines,  tombs  of  wood  or  stone  with  plates  of  natural  or  éilded 
silver.  Dom  Boublet  states  in  his  îfork  on  the  ântiquities  of 
abbey  of  3.  Denis,  that  kiné  Daôobert  cause:^  tne  churcn  of  t 
that  raonastery  to  be  covered  «ith  lead  everyvinere,  axcapt  on 
a  certain  part  of  thî5  roof  as  of  ths  interior  of  the  said  ch- 
arctî,  that  ne  had  covered  witn  silver,  i.'^!»,  the  place  «hère 
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on  tbe  braoea  and  posta  of  a  houae  at  Abbsville  (10);  on  the 
posta  and  ailla  of  soie  hoasas  of  Rouen  and  of  Lizieax  (11); 
at  tha  apex  of  the  ^able  of  a  house  II0.75  of  tbe  main  street 
at  Roaen  (12).  Sometiaes  also  to  ornanent  the  ooatings  of  œop- 
tap  or  plaster  betneen  the  membepa  of  the  fraaevork  of  priva- 
te  hoases,  some  cat  slates  formini^  an  ornaient  wera  nailed  on. 
(13).  At  the  château  of  ^hambord  the  pavilion  orojfning  the  g 
grand  atairway  exliibits  round  aedallioBS  or  lozenges  by  slate 
fopming  at  a  distance  blaok  points,  that  aooent  and  relieve 
thèse  sammits.  We  ha^e  sometiaes  seen  in  thèse  édifices  of  t 
the  and  of  the  15  th  and  be^inniag  of  the  l6  th  centuries  bits 
of  slate  inserted  in  the  vepy  saall  open  arohes  of  pinnaoles, 
sapports,  plinths  and  toaba,  anà  that  by   their  obscure  tone 
accent  the  openinga  of  the  stone.  The  stoae  setters  of  those 
epochs  also  ussd  slates  to  îiedge  up  atones,  and  one  frequently 
finds  thsm  in  the  joints.  The  tsio  very  délicate  coluans  that 
support  the  turret  of  aansion  de  la  Treaoille  at  Paris,  îrhose 
reaaifls  are  deposited  at  the  Soole  des  Beaux  Arts,  were  sfedg- 
ed  sfith  slates  covering  the  surfaces  of  their  beds. 

Kote   \.    p.    ^57.    See   î;S»o\    »ur    |\rouet\e»,    ep\s,    crêtes,    e\c. 

B>si    î.    Be   \jO   QuerXere,    ISA?;,    '^^   «\\\cV*   \.a   ^o^^^    o    au^t  "^CiVetvWvf 
éreo-t   T\uwi\5er    ot    exox8,p\,ea    ot    "ftveae    a\.o\e   tocVTv.fa. 

ito\e    \.    p.    A*?.    Uouaes   \.ooo-teà    o\   Ko.    88    avaxvd    Bue,    corner 
ot    Bue    au    TaTftbour,    îlue   àe    Boc    66,    Bue   au    BuXaaeX.,     o\    Bouetv. 

"^e  have  ssen  in  countries  where  aohist  is  common,  slates 
eaployed  in  éreat  pièces,  either  to  serve  as  railings  of  sta- 
ir/rays,  as  purlins  in  P'cofs  to  support  rafters,  as  posts  of 
saeds,  as  enclosures  of  gardens  iu  âreat  slabs  set  in  the  ér- 
ound,  or  again  as  toabstones,  particularly  duriné  the  15  th 
and  l6  th  centuries.  The  oustom  of  paintinè  slates  cannot  be 
doubted,  althouéh  »e  hâve  been  unable  to  find  painted  or  $il- 
ded  slates  before  the  l6  th  century;  but  in  the  houses  of  the 
15  th  century  are  soaetimes  found  Slate  shields  fastened  on 
jfooden  frameaork,  and  it  is  to  be  presamed,  that  thsy  were 
intended  to  receive  the  colors  and  arms  of  the  o^ners. 

aprth^   Pdf?e  ir   an^le.  (Arts.  Voûte,  Charpente,  Tailla), 

ô  carpentrv  meinbar  t'orminC'  tne  inolmsi  .in^vie  o»'  i    ro3r',  c 
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ffiad  from  passing  ander  the  roof.  Purthar,  tiles  do  ûot  lend 
thdiselvds  to  ooisplicated  ooverioga,  suoh  as  an  advaûosd  state 
of  oivilization  is  oblig^ed  to  eiploy,  either  to  oonatraot  dor- 
Diers,  for  ciiimney  oaps,  avera^e  orestint^s,  valleys,  bips  and 
intersaotlons,  The  nearXy  ôsnaral  use  of  slate,  at  laast  for 
edificas  of  some  ImportaBoa,  had  an  inflaeaoe  on  tùe  forpi  of 
roofs:  antil  aboat  tiie  end  of  the  12  th  oentupy  was  rarely  u 
ased  an  iaolination  of  more  than  45**,  wbioh  is  the  steepeat 
slope  for  tiles,  bot  it  ivas  believed  neoessary  to  inorease 
the  steepness  of  roofs  intended  to  be  oovered  by  slates,  as 
thèse  Jiere  each  held  by  t»o  nails,  they  conld  not  slip  like 
the  tiles  ?fith  a  roof  too  steep,  and  the  nearer  their  inclin- 
ation apppoaohed  the  vertical,  the  lass  hold  they  offered  to 
the  wind.  The  steepnass  of  roofs  oovered  «rit  slates  also  had 
the  advantage  of  allosfiné  the  snow  to  slide  off,  that  thus  c 
could  not  remain  on  their  slop». 

)Co\e   1.    p.    4«6»    (Sua^e    Va   coWed    \\^ot  port   ot    «Votes   or    ttVee 
rexiLoVntAl    o\.B\b\.e   >«\\exv   \,o\à    pi^    \\\e    vooter    otv   ^ottene    or   \,ot>>s. 
t^ve    fuo|e    \se\.TBit    o    t\vVrà    or    o    c^xiorter    o^    t\\e    \eTk$.\\v   ot    t\\e    a\o- 
te,     eoc\\   port   ot    t>ve   covjerVtv*    \a    co^ereà   \)\^    t\vree    or    '^o\xr    t\\- 
tc\tTveB8ea    ot    eXotc,     otxà    eocVi    aXote    expoaea    oxv\vi    oive    tV\trà    or 
&nt   to^^^^    ot    ^^8    Vexvft\\, 

Tn  the  oities  of  the  North  after  ths  14  th  century,   many  h 
houses  wsre  constructed  of   fialf  timber  sfork,   and  men  tû3n  as 
Q05T  took  oare  to  cover  the  panels  by  plastsc*   ftowever  to  not 
alloiT  the  ifood  to  be  directly  axposed  to  storos,    it  was  eith- 
er oarefally  painted,   or  when  axposed  to  ifind  and  rain,    it 
was  oovered  by   slates  or  by  ifooden  tiles. (Art,   Bardeaii).   Some- 
timea  this  faoing  coverad  the  members  of  ths  framenork  and  t 
the  panels;    frequently  the  panels  remained  visible  as  a  simp- 
le coatiné  of  plaster  or  bricks,    and  the  slates  oovered  only 
tha  posts,   braoas,   rails,   struts  and  curvad  pièces  of  the  fr- 
ameiork.   Tn  the  15  th  oentary  thèse  slates  servlng  as  a  vert- 
ical  faciné  of  the   framesiork  were  freqoently  cat  to  forai  des- 
ij^ns  of  varions   kindsi    this  custom  continued  durin^  the  1^  th 
centnry.        Houses  of  Rouen,   Abbeville,   Gaudebec,    Lizieux,    Tr- 
oyes   and   Riisims,    thit  date  from  the   IS  th   and   l6   th  centuries, 
still   présent  traces  of  thèse  eut  slate  faclnds  on   wooden   fr- 

aiBCffork.    Hère   (9)    is  the   arrangeaient  of   tne   slates   enclosiné 

1 
tha   anôla   posts   of    several    hoaaaa   of   nouen;         »hich   are    founi 
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it  serve  ior  the  décoration  at  tbe  same  tise  as  the  ooverinë 
of  edifioes.  Tbey  had  noticed  that  slate  bad  différent  tints 
aocording  to  which  direction  its  surface  «ras  presented  to  the 
sansbine;  tbey  atilized  «ritboat  cost  tbis  property  of  dilate  to 
compose  tbe  roofs  of  mosaics  in  tiro  tooes.(4).  Also  tbey  fre- 
queotly  oat  their  slates  in  various  maya,  (5)»  or  tbey  set  t 
tbem  in  a  fasbion  to  break  tbe  aioflotony  of  tbe  ooveringa,  ei- 
tber  qainoaax  (6)  or  ifitb  points  (7),  eitber  as  praotised  on 
tbe  banks  of  tbe  Moselle,  and  partioularly  at  Metz  and  Taiiras, 
in  ordinary  soales  or  in  bias  scales,  "Jûalled  Geraan  roofing. 
Tbese  différent  methods  adopted  after  the  13  tb  oentary  saff- 
ered  notable  obanées  daring  tbe  coarse  of  tbe  14  th  and  15  tb 
centuries.  Slates  vrere  better  gijapéi4#»^oï*c  regalarly  sapplied, 
better  and  tbinner,  and  if  tha  appearance  of  tbe  coverinsJs  w 
was  improved,  it  ;fas  just  tbe  same  for  tbeir  durability»  Tbe 
old  slates  (we  now  speak  of  tbose  of  tbe  12  tb  and  13  tb  cen- 
turies) bave  a  tbiokaess  of  3/3  to  5/5  inch,  sfbile  tbose  of 
tbe  15  tb  oentury  rarely  bave  5/l6  inch  at  most.  As  for  tbeir 
lenétb  and  breadtb,  generally  tbs  old  slates  employed  in  tbe 
West  and  Nortb  are  small,  about  7  ins.  wide  by  10  ias.  loné; 
tbey  often  belon^  to  the  séries  no?r  called  heridelle,  oaly  4 
ins.  wide  by  15  ins.  Yet  the  old  roofers  took  oare  to  commence 
tbair  coverinds  by  settin^  on  tbe  ed^e  of  tbe  sbeatbinâ  of  t 
tbe  roof  a  ro»  of  sfide  and  stroné  slates  to  ôive  less  opport- 
unity  for  tbe  jrind.  Tbe  old  slate  ooverin^s  ?îere  very  steep, 
tbe  weatberin^  being  only  a  tnird  of  the  len^tfa  of  the  Bla:b«B. 
Tt  may  be  stated  tbat  a  ooverin^  of  tbiok  slates  on  a  steep 
slope,  nailed  on  battens  of  obestnut  or  »htte  oak  lasted  for 
centuries  irithout  need  of  repairs,  partâaaiar-lt'if  oare  ifere 
taken  to  jiF^id  multiplyiné  valleys,  bips  and  wide  spaces  bet- 
vreen  rafters,  or  at  least  to  flasb  tbem  îiell  with  lead  firmly 
attaohed.  After  the  13  th  century,  everyvfhere  tbat  slates  co- 
uld  be  iœportad,  éreat  préférence  iras  ^iven  to  tbem  over  tiles, 
and  tbis  îfas  not  without  cause.  Tbe  slate  of  AnÇ?er3  or  of  the 
Ardennes  does  not  absorb  an  appréciable  auantity  of  water,  a 
and  by  its  natural  waraitb  (?)  allo-fs  it  to  rapilly  evaporate, 
after  failini^  on  its  surface;  on  the  contrary  tiles,  if  not 
^lazed,  absorb  one-eiôtith  their  jfeidht  ml   water,  aai  iryin?? 
slowly  (?»radually  alloifs  the  daiBpnees  to  penetrate  the'  yfooi- 
work-  even  if  well  lai:3,  tbey  cannot  prevent  sno*»  iriven  by 
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employed  exoept  for  ordinary  straotares,  and  as  tfaey  are  still 
ased  XQ  Ut   d(Or,  yontsnogro  and  in  the  Ardennes.  Only  aboat 
the  ead  of  t&e  12  th  oentary  did  slate  beooine  in  gênerai  ase 
in  the  Nortù  or  fest  of  Sranoe.  falaois,  honses  of  Ploh  oiti* 
zens  and  even  oharciies  vere  already  oovered  irxtli  slates*  fhe 
adoption  of  ooaical  roofs  for  towers  of  oastles  aade  the  ase 
of  slates  obligatory,  for  one  oould  not  oonveaiently  oover  a 
ooBical  roof  with  tiles,  a^less  they  were  expressly  made  ia 
différent  ifidths,  irbile  slates  ooald  be  easily  ont,  alirays  a 
allofftoé  the  joints  of  each  row  on  a  oonical  roof  to  overlap. 
Uten   tnese  oonioal  ooverings  were  of  very  amall  diameter,  on 
stair  turrets,  for  example,  to  avoid  the  projeoting  corners  1 
taat  flat  slates  would  hâve  sho;fn  on  a  coarsed  coavex  sarfaœ, 
their  loiter  ends  were  oat  in  the  forw  of  scales,  and  care  was 
taken  to  keap  theiB  very  narro»?,  so  that  they  oould  better  fit 
the  ooHioal  surface  (1);  and  since  eaoh  row  fith  the  diœinish- 
iag  diameter  must  diminish  the  number  of  slates  ooaposiag  it, 
the  System  of  rows  of  aoales  was  oftan  stopped  at  regular  dis- 
tances by  a  square  ron,   and  then  the  soales  were  resumed  in 
less  number,  ifithout  the  eye  being  shooked  by  the  change  aade 
in  the  regular  ooverin^  of  the  joints  (2);  or  again  when  by  a 
regalar  oovsrin^  of  several  rosis  of  slates  on  a  oonioal  tarf- 
aoe,  the  slates  beoame  too  narro.f  to  oontiaae,  one  slate  is 
used  to  cover  tîro  joints  (3)- 

Acoording  to  the  nature  of  the  schÉttt,  slates  îfere  more  or 
less  large  or  thiok.  In  Monténégro  and  a  part  of  Auvergne, 
sohists  split  badly  and  are  fall  of  hard  streaks,  that  prev- 
ent  ottttiné  thein  regularly;  thus  in  thèse  countries  the  cov- 
srings  are  heavier;  but  in  the  Ardennes,  on  the  banks  of  the 
aoselle  and  in  Anjou,  very  pure  sohists  présent  great  regular- 
ity  in  the  oatting  of  slates,  and  from  the  13  th  oentury  men 
hâve  not  failad  to  profit  by  the  qualities  of  thèse  materials 
to  aake  coverings  solid,  easily  set,  not  expensive  and  very 
pleasiné  in  appearanoe.  The  oolor  of  the  slate  of  Anjou,  its 
metallic  appearanoe  and  small  thioknesa,  coabinin^^perfectly 
ïfith  lead,  men  continue  to  eaploy  tbis  métal  for  coveriné  the 
tiîBbers.  orestings,  bips  and  vallefs,  dormers,  ressrvin^  the 
slates  for  the  larée  flat  portions.  But  the  srchiteots  of  the 
10  th  oentury  nad  a  sort  of  repulsion  to  ornameatation,  ^hioh 
soDH  led  them  to  seek  ths  ueans  of  einploylaî?  slate  by  makinf? 
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epooh  of  tbe  Renaissanoe  OBe  agaia  fiaâs  tbe  arobitraire  eapl- 
oyed  ifitli  ths  antique  orclera,  anâ  its  proportions  are  tiiea 
very  variable  in  regard  to  the  àiameter  of  the  oolain.  (Art* 
Entablement )•  Tiie  antiqae  architrave  is  ooiposed  of  a  single 
pieoe  eztanded  from  one  oolumn  to  anotlier*  There  is  ao  excep- 
tion to  tnat  riile  iu  Sreek  arohiteoture;  if  the   Romans  alreadjr 
ont  aronitrayes  in  voaissoira,  tbis  is  a  false  applioation  of 
tiie  priaoiple  of  the  antique  antablatare.  fhen  one  finds  arc- 
hitraves in  the  orders  belonging  to  the  architaotare  of  the 
Reiaisaanoe,  they  are  generally  formed  from  a  single  blook  of 
atone,  as  daring  the  good  period  of  antiqaity,  Only  soaroely 
toifard  the  laat  half  of  the  l6  th  oentary  did  naen  hâve  the  i 
idea  of  jointiné  architraves»  and  later  yet,  irhen  the  aania 
for  copying  the  forms  of  antiqae  architecture  possessed  aroh- 
iteots,  îfithout  regard  to  the  principles  of  oonstruotion  of 
that  arohiteoture,  the  architrave  and  frieze  tere  both  join- 
ted  together  by  extending  the  joints  of  the  voussoirs  across 
thèse  two  meiEbers  of  the  antablatare.'  this  was  âross  nonsense, 
whlch  is  perpetuated  to  our  days. 

ARDOTSP*  Slate.  Slating. 
(A  laminated  schist).  Tn  countries  where  sohist  ij  easily 
mined,  it  has  been  used  in  ail  tinaes,  either  for  flcoring  in- 
teriors  of  houses,  or  for  Éovaring  them,  even  to  enolose  fie- 
Ids.  The  toughness  of  that  material,  its  strength,  the  ease 
îfith  îfhioh  it  oan  be  split  into  thin  sheets,  must  sacessari- 
ly  induoe  builders  to  employ  it*  This  material  has  also  been 
utilized  as  rubble.  Anjou,  some  parts  of  the  Pj^ifénees   and  of 
the  Ardennes  hâve  retained  very  ancient  structures  bailt  of 
sohist,  that  nave  perfectly  reslsted  the  effect  of  time.  But 
ohiefly  to  covsr  carpentry  hâve  slates  been  ©aployed.  It  app- 
ears  that  from  the  11  th  oentury  in  schistous  countries,  alate 
has  been  used  conourrently  ifith  hollow  or  flat  tiles.  In  the 
structures  of  that  epoch  we   havs  found  Bumerous  frai^mants  of 
lars2e  slates,   very  thiok  and  badly  cat,  but  no  less  forminé 
an  excellent  ooverinô.  However,  even  when  one  does  not  find 
the  maans  of  aaapryln^,  alate  on  a  ^reat  scale,  of  splittiné 
ani  reéularly  cuttinié  it,  one  must  prefer  tiles,  that  when  m 
made  yfitn  care  and  ^lazed  in  différent  colors,  hâve  a  noiich 
piober  and  more  înonuiaental  appearanoe.  plates  i^ere  raraly  em- 
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at  the  larger  places  irill  be  26  paoes,  at  tbe  otliars  21  paoesj 
R  3  will  be  2  1/2  paoes,  the  slope  of  tbe  ooanteraoarp,  »rtth 
its  heiôbt  S  T  baing  five  paoasj  tbe  oovepedi  ffay  T  V  on  tbe 
lioe  0  V  will  bave  a  width  of  5  to  6  paoea,  tbe  glaois  V  X  w 
will  be  raisecl  1  1/2  paoes  above  tbe  oovered  way,  and  tbis  w 
îfill  vanisb  into  tbe  ^round  at  l'5  or  20  paoes;  tbat  will  be 
tbe  seotion,  of  wbicb  tbree  différant  kinds  exist;  tbe  paoe 
is  understood  to  ba  tbree  ?oyad  ft.»* 

De  Ville  racoamands  fklse  oatworks  before  tbe  raapajft  as  p^ 
ôiving  lEttob  stren^tb  to  tbe  plaoe,  becaase  being  aaaked  by  t 
tbe  section  of  tbe  oovered  jiay,  tbay  retard  tbe  establisbment 
of  breaobiné  batteries,  and  sweep  tbe  ends  of  tbe  tranobes  in 
tbe  moatî  be  makes  tbem  of  eartb  (75)  as  indioated  at  A  oa  t 
tbe.ssotion. 

It  yfas  tben  iritb  lN»tifioation  as  witb  ail  otber  branobea  of 
tbe  art  of  arcbitectare;  men  tiere  passionataly  fond  of  raies; 
aacb  engineer  introdscing  bis  System;  and  if  we   bave  spoken  of 
obavalier  De  Villa,  tbis  is  becaase  bis  aetboda  are  praotical, 
and  resalt  from  expérience.  Bat  Vaaban  recoénized,  tbat  tbe 
bastions  arected  by  engineers  precediaé  bim  were  too  sinall,  t 
tbair  flanks  beiné  too  sbort  and  weak,  the  h^lf  gorges  to  nar~ 
rosf,  tbe  moats  badly  aliâned,  aad  the  covered  #ayg  too  aarrow, 
places  of  arms  too  saall,  and  the  outworks  insufficient.  To 
him  and  to  de  Ooeborn  are  due  Systems  of  fortification  very 
superior  to  those  prsceding  theai.  Honever,  and  even  by  the  c 
confession  of  thèse  tîfo  oelebrated  jnen,  and  in  spite  of  tbeir 
efforts,  the  attaok  ^ill  remain  superior  to  the  défense. 

ARCHTTRAVff»  Architrave. 
Tbis  sford  désignâtes  the  first  member  of  the  antiqae  entabl- 
ature,  is  not  foand  in  use  from  tbe  10  th  to  the  l6  th  centa- 
ries,  since  then  had  been  abandoned  tbe  liatel  restin^  on  ool- 
umns;  then  beiaé  no  longer  intended  only  to  support  arches. 
Tt  in  soise  spécial  cases  duria^  the  middla  aâes,  platbands  e 
extend  from  one  colamn  to  another, tftaaa  sfiould  rather  be  reé- 
arded  as  lintele  than  architraves,  (Art.  linteau),  for  the  a 
architrave  in  order  to  retain  its  aarae  reqaires  tbe  superpos- 
ition of  the  frieze  ani  the  cornloe.  Tndeed  architrave  proper- 
ly  sij^nifies  the  aaster  bsai»,  aad  in  the  antioae  entablatare 
tnlB  supports  the  otner  ansibare  of  the  entablature.  Ta  the 
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mast  De  aade  for  it,  the  saae  will  be  done  at  ail  otiier  angles. 

Take  the  angle  R  H  L  of  tiie  haxagon  at  nhioh   a  bastion  is  to 

be  made.  Divide  one  sida  H  L  in  tbree  egaal  parts,  and  eaofa 

of  tbfse  into  two,  mhlth   siill  be  R  f  and  H  Q,of  the  other,  a 

tbat 
ani  ifill  be  tbe  balt  gorge  of  the  bastion)  at  the  points  ?  a 

and  Q  draïf  ?  S  and  Q  M  perpendioalar  to  the  aides  and  eqaal 

to  the  half  gorges;  from  one  end  of  the  flank  to  the  other 

dra?r  S  M,  prolong  the  half  diagonal  3  E,   and  let  ï  A  be  made 

eaaal  to  I  g;  after  having  dratrn  A  E  and  A  M,  »hioh  makea  the 

bastion  Q  M  A  S  P  a  rectangle,  and  it  will  take  as  maob  of  t 

the  défense,  of  the  cortain  as  possible,  whioh  »fill  be  known 

if  the  faces  A  Ë  and  A  M  are  extended  to  œeet  this  cartain  in 

B  and  K,  the  line  of  défense  /rill  be  A  C." 

"9ne  will  note  that  this  aethod  cannot  serve  for  plaoes  lith 
less  thas  six  bastions,  becaaae  the  flanks  and  gorges  remain- 
iné  of  proper  size,  the  bastion  beooBies  an  acute  angle.  As  f 
for  the  other  parts,  the  width  of  the  moat  or  courtarscarp  7  X, 
Y  Z,  îiill  be  made  parallel  to  the  face  of  the  bastion,  i»ith 
the  ffidth  diatsati^fiïJQa^'lliiias  «ao^^^s  tiia  le&gth  of  the  flank." 

Be  Ville  adopts  orillons  or  shoulders  at  the  flanks  of  the 
bastions,  but  he  prefers  rectangalar  to  oircular  orillons.  H? 
adds  to  the  plan  (74)  the  section  of  the  fortification.  (74  bis). 

"Draw  at  pleasure,"  adds  De  Ville,  ''the  line  C  V,  and  on  it 
take  C  D  five  paoes,  at  the  point  D  erect  the  perpendioalar  DP 
egaal  to  C  D  and  drair  G  P,  ifhich  will  be  the  front  of  the  rans- 
part;  from  the  point  P  dra??  P  S  15  paces  parallel  to  G  V,  and 
at  the  point  G  erect  G  H  one  pace,  then  draw  P  H,  «rhich  iiill 
be  the  section  of  the  rampart  with  its  slope  toward  the  place, 
n  T  will  be  made  4  ft.,  aod  G  L  will  be  5  paoes  for  tàe   thick- 
ness  of  the  parapet;  K  L  will  be  drawn  vertioally,  bat  K  must 
be  two  paoes  higher  than  the  line  C  9;  afterward  will  be  drawn 
K  ^,   the  slope  of  the  parapet  N  Y,  the  oovered  way  will  be  ab - 
ont  two  paces  with  less  than  a  half  pace  in  thickness  with  h 
haight  M  Y  of  sevea  or  eight  feet;  aftemard  M  P  is  drawn  per- 
pendioalar to  C  V,  30  that  it  naay  be  five  paces  below  0;  i.e, 
bslow  the  level  of  the  ooantry,  whioh  ia  the  dapth  of  the  moat. 
P  Q  is  the  slope  of  the  wall,  whioh  shoald  be  1  1/2  paces,  an i 
Q  will  be   ^   littie  abovs  the  ôiaeîs;  the  wi-itn  of  tb3  moat 
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direotloa  doâieateâ  b|ri!|i|k96fBl  otservaiian  at  the  bottoms  oî 
thèse  wells,  of  tbe  ooise  prodaoecl  by  ainiag.  Soiaetlies  also 
counternine  galleries  were  oonstructed  beoeath  ttae  oovered 
n&j   or  tbe  oater  slope,  bat  it  bardly  seeisa  that  tbe  last  me> 
ans  bad  been  eiployed  in  a  regalar  manoer  before  tbe  adoption 
of  tbe  systen  of  nodern  fortificatioQ* 

ot  fronce.  15€^. 

Only  gradaally  and  after  naœerous  experiaeata  ooald  aea  ar- 
rive at  raies  in  tbe  construction  of  défensive  iforks.  Darin^ 
tbe  course  of  tiie  l6  tb  centary  are  foand  nearly  in  germ  tbe 
varioas  Systems  adopted  sinoe,  bat  tbe  Mènerai  metbod  is  def- 
eotival  tbe  anity  of  monarobioal  poirer  coald  alone  lead  to  d 
definite  results;  tbas  it  is  interestin^  to  observe  bow  tbe 
art  of  fortification  applied  to  artillery  followa  step  by  st- 
ep  tbe  royal  prédominance  over  tbe  feadal  power»  3nly  at  tbe 
be^ianin^,  of  tbe  1?  th  oentury,  after  tbe  reli^ious  .tars  under 
Henry  J^   and  Louis  XITT,  are  tbe  worKs  of  fortification  traced 
aocordiné  to  fixed  la-fs  baaed  on  loné  observation*  tbat  tbey 
abandoned  definitely  tbe  last  remains  of  ancient  traditions 
to  adopt  raies  established  on  ne-r  calculations.  Tbenceforth 
enéinsers  did  not  cease  to  seek  the  solution  of  this  probiem; 
to  ses  tns  bssiaéers  withoat  beiné  sesn,  arranç^îniÉ  cross  an:i 
s'/ieapin'^   firea.  This  exact  solabion  -voalj  renisr  a  place  per- 
fect  and  impref^nabla;  it  is  still  te  bs  foanl,  ^e  at  least  d 
believe.  Witnout  entérina  into  lon^  détails  arisin^  from  my 
sub.iect,  ;f3  cannot  describe  trie  attampts  maie  from  tbe  be^in- 
ninfi  of  the  17  tb  centary  to  lead  tbe  art  of  fortification  to 
tbe  point  ifbere  Vauban  left  it.  We  sball  only  s^ive  the  first 
Pi^.  of  tbe  Treatist  of  chevalier  De  Ville,   in  order  to  ex- 
Qibit  tbe  nevt   principles  upon  which  modem  en^ineers  establi- 
shed  their  Systems.  "Tbe  hexa^on,"  says  tbat  author,  ''is  tbe 
primary  fissure  tbat  one  can  fortify,  tba  bastion  remainin^,  a 
ri^bt  anéle*  that  is  ;fhy  ne   sball  commence  witb  it,  and  haviné 
éiven  the  metbod  for  it,  it  can  ba  applied  in  tbe  sanne  manner 
to  the  othar  re^ular  fissures.  (74).  I?irst  construct  a  re^ular 
figure,  i.e,,  having?  eaual  aides  and  ansjlesi  as  œany  aides  as 
you  wish  the  figure  to  hâve  bastions.  Tn  tnis  fiéurs  -te  hava 
placed  the  balf  of  a  hexa^on,  and  havin^  3hofln  haw  one  bastion 
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presented  a  ooversd  and  an  aaoovered  battery  isieeping  the  moat. 

Kote  \.  p.  kil,    topcl.  de  \.«  So\i\e.  AerVa».  top©!,  àe  ^«i  f 

The  merit  of  tfae  engineeps  of  the  17  th  centapy,and  paptio- 
alaply  of  Vaaban,  iras  to  appange  the  défenses  so  as  to  conver- 
ge on  the  fipst  point  attacked»  and  destpoyed  by  the  eDemy, 
the  fipe  of  a  great  nambep  of  pièces  of  aptillepy,  to  ohange 
thas  at  the  moment  of  assaait  the  oonditions  of  the  besieging 
and  besieged  armies»  to  simplify  the  apt  of  foptifioation»  to 
thposi  aside  a  maltitade  of  wopke  of  àetail,  very  ingénions  on 
papep,  but  which  ape  only  destraotive  at  the  tiie  of  a  siège 
and  Bost  very  high»  Thus  gpadaally  was   given  a  gpeatep  apea 
to  the  bastions,  opîllons  of  small  diametep  ifepe  sapppessed, 
that  fhen  destpoyed  by  the  aptillepy  of  the  besiegers  enoumb- 
eped  ffith  theip  piiins..tlie  hattepies  intended  to  sweep  the  moat 
at  the  ffioaent  of  assatilt,  that  the  gpeatest  attention  iras  paid 
to  the  oatlines,  as  being  one  of  the  most  poirepfal  means  of 
petapding  the  wopks  of  apppoaoh,  when  a  consiierable  iridth  w 
»as  given  to  the  aoats  befope  the  false  oatwopks,  that  the 
atone  faoings  of  the  papapets  wepe  peplaoed  by  siopes  of  earth 
ooveped  by  aod,  that  the  gâtes  were  masked  in  defending  them 
by  advanoed  jforks  and  by  flanking  theœ,  instead  of  makiaé  th- 
eip  stpength  oonsist  in  this  spécial  construction» 

A  ne»  means  of  papid  destpaction  of  the  pampapts  was  applied 
at  the  beginning  of  the  l6  th  centupy;  aftep  having  ained  the 
base  of  the  facings  of  the  défenses  as  had  been  done  fpOHi  tiaie 
immemiBOPial,  instead  of  suppopting  then  by  stpats  aftePivapds 
set  on  fipe,  there  were  established  chambeps  filled  îiith  gnn- 
poifdep,  and  thus  considepable  portions  of  the  terraces  and  f 
facings  ifepe  blown  up.  This  teppible  expédient  iras  already  p 
ppactised  in  the  ïtalian  waps,  and  besides  opening  wide  bpea- 
ohes  to  the  assailants,  had  the  effsct  of  demopaliziné  the  è 
éarpisons.  Yet  ineans  ifere  soon  foand  to  ppevent  thèse  labops 
of  the  besieéeps;  in  places  whepe  the  moats  îrere  dry,  vaalteci 
gaileries  wepe  constpuoted  behind  the  facinj^s  of  the  painpapts. 
that  allo»ed  the  dafendeps  to  oppose  plaoiné  mine  chambers  ( 
(73  bis),   or  at  regular  distances  ifere  sank  pepiBanent  siells 
in  the  tepraces  of  the  bastions,  to  start  from  them  countepm- 
mes  in  time  of  siège,  and  »rhen  men  succeeded  in  recoi^nizinc^ 
the  direction  of  the  ôalleries  of  the  hostile  uiners,  a  direc- 
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12  th  ceatariss  of  placiog  In  ^%   walls  or  throagû  vaalts  da- 
ots  or  traps,  a  sort  sC  speakin^  tabès,  tbat  aXloued  tbe  ohief 
of  the  post  to  be  placed  at  tbe  poiot  iibere  be  ooald  best  see 
tbe  exterior,  aad  to  ^iva  orders  to  each  story.  pat  irheo  tbe 
noise  of  artillery  was  added  to  its  aaterial  effects,  aen  an- 
derstood  bo?r  lisuffiolent  irere  tbese  means  of  oommanioation; 
tbe  raie  nast  tben  baase  tbe  adoption  of  broad  arrangeaents 
In  tbe  oonstruotion  of  fortifioatioss,  and  oblige  tbe  besleg- 
Isé  and  besieged  armies  to  renoanoe  nar  in  détail» 

The  method  that  oonsiated  In  fortifying  places  oatside  of 
old  walls  bad  inconveniences;  the  besieéers  battered  at  tbe 
same  tiiie  two  défenses,  tbe  second  over  tbe  firsti  tbey  tben 
destroyed  t^o  obstacles,  or  at  least  overthrew  tbe  first  and 
sbot  aifay  the  second,  reduced  its  parapets  to  dust,  dismoant- 
sd  botb  tbe  lower  and  upper  batteries  (Fig.  64).   If  he  obtaia- 
ed  possession  of  tbe  oattrorks,  be  migbt  be  be  stopped  for  a 
tiae  by  tbe  escarpment  of  the  old  itall;   but  tbat  being  depri- 
ved  of  its  barbette  batteries  no  longer  presented  aore  than  a 
passive  défense,  that  was  destroyed  trlthont  danger  and  withont 
being  obliged  to  be  covered*  Maohiaevel  also  recommended  alre- 
adyin  bis  time,  tbe  érection  of  permanent  raœparts  witb  moat 
bebind  tbe  old  walls,.  Tbey  allowing  the  old  iralls  to  reœain  a 
as  a  primary  obstacle  to  resist  assault,  or  to  arrest  the  en- 
eay  for  a  time,  renouncin^  external  buluarks  and  projeotiné 
»orks,  that  were  exposed  to  convergent  fire  froin  siège  batter- 
ies, and  beind  qnickly  overthrown,  tbepe  itère  sometimes  estab- 
lished  bebind  tba  old  fronts,  that  by  tbeir  waakness  aaast  be 
cbossn  by  the  anemy  as  a  point  of  attack,  bastioned  ramparts 
forming  a  oovered  ?fork,  analogous  to  the  temporary  work,  that 
we  hâve  represented  in  pig.  57.  Accordiné  to  this  principle  a 
part  of  the  oity  of  Metz  was  fortified,  after  raising  the  siè- 
ge by  tbe  impérial  army  about  the  end  of  the  l6  th  centary  on 
tbe  aide  of  t^ate  S.  Barbe  (7^).  ^   Hère  the  old  walls  A  îfith 
their  barriers  were  left  as  they  were;  barbette  batteries  tfere 
only  established  in  tbe  old  barriers  B*  Tbe  sneony  makin^  a  b 
breach  in  the  front  0  D,  beinf?  weakest  because  not  flanked, 
orossiQ!^  tbe  moat  and  reachiné  the  place  of  arics  R,  waa  fired 
on  froîîî  the  two  half  bastions  ?,    3,    and  exposed  to  front  and 
rear  oross  fire.  Outslde  this  rampart  beinP   io^er  than  the  o 
old  wall  îiaB  maskel  and  intact'  its  flsnks  ?fitti  orillons  pre- 
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oas8  of  defeat;  for  when  the  soldier  knoirs  that  he  bas  a  safe 
ratreat,  ^rhen  he  bas  abandoued  the  first  post,  ha  leaves  it 
indeed,  and  thas  losas  the  entire  fortress.  We  hâve  a  very  ré- 
cent example  of  this  in  the  takîiig  of  the  fortress  of  F>orli, 
defended  by  oonoteas  oatherine  agaiost  Oesar  Borgia,  son  of 
Pope  llexandar  VI,   who  oaie  to  attaok  it  with  the  army  of  the 
kiag  of  çrasoe.  That  plaoe  iras  falX  of  fortifioations  to  whioh 
men  ooald  saooesaively  retreat.  There  itas  first  the  citadel 
separated  from  the  fortress  by  a  moat  passed  on  a  drairbridge, 
anl  that  fortress  ivàs  divided  into  three  separate  parts  by  i 
oioatg  filled  nith  water  aad  ^ith  dra^rbrid^es.  Borgia  had  bat- 
tered  one  of  thèse  quarters  ifit'n   his  artillery,  made  a  breaoh 
in  the  wall  tnat  M.  de  Gasal,  conricnandant  of  Porli,  did  not  t 
tûink  of  defendiag,  Hs  believed  that  he  ooald  abandon  that  b 
breaoû  to  retire  into  the  other  quarters.  Bat  onoe  Borgia  ifas 
master  of  that  part  of  the  fortress,  he  vas  soon  that  of  the 
entire  fortsess,  becaase  he  possessed  the  bridges  separating 
the  différent  quarters.  Thus  ifas  taken  that  place  previoasly 
believed  impregnable,  and  whose  loss  was  due  to  tifo  principal 
faolts  of  the  enôinser,  '#ho  oonstructed  itr —  1,  that  he  had 
maltiplied  the  défenses  too  much;  m,  that  ne  had  not  left  eaoh 
qaarter  the  master  of  its  own  bridges."  ■'■  Artillery  had  also 
éreatly  charged  the  moral  conditions  of  the  défense  like  the 
material  conditions;  as  in  the  13  th  it  was  -^ell  to  maltiply 
obstacles,  to  build  fort  after  fort,  to  sabdivide  the  défens- 
es, because  it  was  neoessary  to  attaok  and  défend  hand  to  hand, 
body  to  body,  so  it  was  dangerous  in  considération  of  the  pow- 
erfiïl  means  of :^âm9^90%±én jbj   artillery,  to  eut  ooinnjanioations, 
to  enoamber  the  défenses,  for  thacoantlçtii'  overthre#  thèse  oom- 
plicated  vforks,  «ade  them  aseless,  and  by  coveriné  the  defen- 
ders  ^ith  thair  rains  demoralized  thena,  andi   deprived  theis  of 
the  means  of  résistance  with  the  eatirety. 

i(o\e  1,  p.  hk^-    Oeuv).  cowp.  de,  X.  *oc\\\,ov)e\\\. .  tà.\.\.    'euc\\OA, 

to\x\t«  menWoued  \)^  )loc\\\ov>a\ , 

Already  in  fortification  preoedin^  tne  use  of  cannon  nad  b 

been  reoo^nized,  that  the  extrême  division  of  défenses  render- 
ed  communication  difficult  for  a  ^ovarnor  of  the  place,  and 
evsn  for  tbe  captain  of  a  post,  in  tsolated  défenses  like  Ion- 
era,  keeps  or  ^ataa,  was  felt  tne  neoeasity  from  bhe  1]  th  and 
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exterior  of  tiie  aoat  by  protsoting  thesselves  by  plaoes  of  a 
arma  for  gaardiag  the  batteries  asd  trenohes  against  the  nigbt 
sorties  of  tlie  besiegad,  and  establish  iti  last  battery  tbere 
to  makd  the  breaob.  Tt  is  aaneoessary  to  state,  that  even  be> 
fore  the  apooh  wbeo  the  art  of  fortifioatioB  iras  sabjeoted  to 
regalar  raies,  before  grrard-le-Dao,  Antoine  ôaville,  Pagan, 
hauban,  the  engiaeers  nere  ooapelled  to  abandon  the  last  tra- 
iitions  of  the  middle  âges.  Bat  starting  froa  the  raie  that 
whatever  défends  mast  be  defended,  there  iiere  aaltiplied  ob> 
staoles.  oosmands  and  redoabts  to  infinity,  and  the  défenses 
irere  enoambered  by  so  many  détails,  that  aen  sought  so  maoh 
to  isolate  them,  that  la  oase  of  siège  aost  baoane  asoless  or 
even  in.iarioas,  and  that  the  garrisons,  always  knowing  that 
they  coiild  find  a  seoond  défense  after  the  first  one  was  des* 
troyed,  a  third  after  the  seoond,  defended  them  feebly  one  «f 
after  asother,  alwaya  relying  on  the  last  to  resist. 

il{aohiavel,ffith  the  praotical  sensé  that  oharaoterizes  him, 
already  in  his  tiae  had  foreseen  the  dangers  of  thèse  oompli- 
cations  in  the  construction  of  défensive  works,  for  in  his  T 
Treatise  on  the  Art  of  War,  Book  ?#  he  says: —  "And  hère  I  m 
aiust  éive  advioe;  1,  to  those  oharged  »ith  defending  a  oity, 
ïfhioh  is  never  to  erect  bastions  detaoned  from  the  walls;  2, 
to  those  îfho  baild  a  fortress,  to  never  establish  within  its 
enolosure  fortifications  serving  as  a  retreat  for  the  troops, 
that  hâve  been  driven  from  the  first  entrenchœents.  Hère  is 
the  reason  for  my  first  advioe;  that  is  that  one  shoald  alwa- 
ys  avoid  beginniag  with  a  bad  suooess,  for  this  you  will  ins- 
pire fflistrust  of  ail  your  other  arrangements,  and  you  will 
cause  fear  in  ail  that  hâve  taken  your  part.  You  cannot  guar- 
aotes  yourself  from  this  misfortane  by  establishing  bastions 
outside  the  jralls.  3inoe  they  will  be  oonstantly  exposed  to 
the  brunt  of  the  artillery,  and  that  today  siailar  fortifica- 
tions cannot  be  long  defended,  you  ^ill  end  in  losiné  them, 
and  you  will  havs  prapared  the  ««use  of  your  ruia.  fhen  the 
3enoese  revolted  against  tlie  Itiag  of  B'rance,  Louis  XTI,  they 
built  thus  some  bastions  on  the  hills  that  surrounded  them; 
aad  the  takiné  of  thèse  bastions  in  some  days  caused  the  loas 
of  the  City  itaelf.  As  for  my  second  proposition,  T  assert  t 
that  ttiere  is  bo  iftwater  danger  to  a  fortress  than  to  ûave 
fortifications  in  tne  rear,  sfbsre  tbe  troops  oan  rsfcire  in  o 
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HoffSYor  in^anioBs  tbese  expadieits  for  defendiag  thé  ppojeo- 
ting  parts  of  fortifioatlooa,  It  naa  aaoa  raoognizaôL,  that  t 
tâay  Dad  tiie  iQOOQyaaJleQoe  af  dividiag  tba  vorka,  raao?iBg  t 
taa  aeans  of  aasily  and  rapidljr  reachiag  froa  tbe  iotarior  of 
the  City  ail  eztaraal  points  of  tba  defensa,  it  ia  so  trae  t 
tbat  the  siaplest  raies  are  tliasa  iinally  adopted»  Tben  the 
bastions  irere  left  opan  at  the  gorge»  bat  betveen  them  aad 
before  tba  oartains  ware  astabliabad  dataobed  worka,  tbat  be- 
oame  of  great  atility  for  the  defenae»  aad  wbiob  irere  f règne- 
Qtly  employed  to  présent  approaohes  before  a  ireak  |eêi^  or  old 
valls;  to  thèse  «as  given  the  naoe  of  ravalin  or  half-moon» 
«ban  thèse  norka  appeared  ander  the  form  of  a  little  bastion, 
and  the  teoaille  of  tiio  of  tbese  norks  was  oonnected  by  a  fr- 
ont (72  ter).  A  is  a  ravelin  and  B  a  tenaille.  Tbese  ïiorks  w 
«fera  already  in  ase  at  the  end  of  the  l6  tb  oentnry  dnring  t 
the  religions  wars;  tbair  small  beigbt  made  them  iiffioalt  to 
destroy,  at  the  same  tiae  tbat  tbeir  ssreeping  fire  pradoced 
a  great  effeot* 

Also  daring  the  oonrse  of  the  l6  tb  oentary  was  gi/en  a  pro- 
noanced  batter  to  the  facings  of  bastions  and  oartains  to  neu- 
tralise the  effeot  of  balls,  for  tbese  natarally  had  less  ef- 
feot  on  sarfaoas,  «han  tbey  did  not  strike  then  at  a  right  a 
angle.  ^QÎove   tbe  invention  of  oannon,  the  batter  existad  on- 
ly  at  the  foot  of  the  faoings  in  order  to  rénove  tbe  assaila- 
nts  a  little  aad  place  tbem  vertically  bsneatb  the  maobioola- 
tions  of  tbe  défensive  galleries,  and  on  tbe  contrary  men  re- 
tained  tbe  vertioal  sarfaoea  in  ordar  to  nake  scaling  more  d 
diffioalt. 

9rom  tbe  moment  wben  the  bastions  of  assumed  a  new  form,  t 
tbe  syÉtem  of  axtaok  like  tbat  of  defenae  completely  ohanged. 
Tbe  approaohes  aast  be  wlsely  oombined,  for  tbe  cross  fire  of 
tbe  bastions  swept  tbe  trenches  and  took  the  siège  batteries 
in  flank.  Men  œnst  coaaence  tbe  treaohes  at  a  distance  to  des- 
troy  the  parapets  of  the  bastions,  whose  fire  ooald  overthrow 
tbe  -fork  of  the  pioneers,  then  gradaally  ander  oover  reaoh  tbe 
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amd  protaoted  by   tbe  opillens  fr9i  thé  fire  of  ths  besiegars, 
80  as  to  be  able  to  take  an  assaaltiBg  ooIqbd  in  flaok  aod  al- 
noit  iQ  reap»  whBa   it  ad^ascsd  to  tbe  broaob.  In  tbe  f igare 
glTOB  bepe  (72  bis),  «heee  is  represeoted  tbat  effeot»  irill 
ba  peoogaized  tbe  atllity  of  tbe  flaaks  sasked  bjr  orilloos; 
one  f aoe  of  tbe  ba^tioa  A  bas  beea  defltpofod  to  perait  tbe 
establlsbieat  of  tbe  brsaobing  battery  at  6;  bat  tbe  pieoes 
tbat  proteot  tbe  oovered  flaak  of  tbat  bastioa  still  reaain 
intaob»  and  ean  prodaoe  gveat  disorder  aïong  tbe  troops  sent 
to  tbe  aasanlt  at  tbe  moment  of  passing  tbe  moat,  if  at  tbe 
top  of  tbe  breaob  tbe  attaokiag  èoXamn  is  stopped  bj  an  iat- 
epnal  rampart  0  biilt  in  tbe  rear  of  tbe  oartain  froa  tbe  sb- 
oaldar  of  one  bapbioan  to  aaotber,  and  if  tbe  rampart  is  flan- 
ked  by  artillery.  We  baire  also  sboirn  tbe  bastion  strengtbened 
at  tbe  gorge,  tbe  besieged  foreseeing  tbat  tbey  ooald  aot  long 
défend  it*  Instead  of  bastily  streagtbening  tbe  gorge  of  tbe 
bastion,  and  often  nitb  iasnffioient  meaas,  men  take  tbe  metb- 
od  of  tbe  ead  of  tbe  l6  tb  oentary  in  oertain  oases,  to  stre- 
ngtbOB  tbem  in  a  permanent  manner  (72  bis),   or  to  isolate 
tbe  bastions  by  ezoa^ating  a  moat  bebind  tbe  gorge,  placiag 
tbem  in  oommanication  witb  tbe  bodly  of  tbe  plaoe  oaly  by  rem- 
ovable  bridges  or  veârr^^^^P®*  passages,  easiXy  |}arrioaded, 
(72*'bis);   men  tbas  prevented  tbat  tbe  taking  of  a  bastion  jt 
woald  immediately  prodaoe  tbe  surrender  of  tbe  body  of  the  p 
plaoe. 

\,tv    \\ie,  ipIl^ii^M^tt^moiiTier    iTCot   \)o«t\o¥^8   \»\t\v   OT\\\ona    otià   ficea 
t©v«V«|    axv   o\3t«se    on|\e;    \Yv\,a  p\»aw   co«tiot   \>e   \a\er    Wion   1530. 

)Co\e   1.    p.    hil»   ^eWe   torWt  •    ^^   SVo\».    Sco\o   \,o    X\iz   0>^v\b\- 
V,OT^  V\.u|   ot    fraivoe    o«,a  iCa>a«rTe,    %euT\^    ÎT .    «©«.e   15<è6,    'î\xe  IK^, 
\\«Te   repTQduoftd   %b    etvtVWeà*. --    **f\o\\o   to^*^   to^^^*»^'*<>i    etc.^ 
A   \%   Wve   Tomport,    accoTà\m*    \o    \,\i,e   \,e|e*à,    ot    veor   Aet*^»», 
50   t^«    t>Vc\i.    %   Va    \\<^  poropet   MiVWv   \>\cViie««   ot    15    oip^à   YieVlVit 
ot    k    ^\»    C    Va    V>ve    eaoctrpmetiV   tor    reVreoV,    \i    tV»    VV^Yv.   D    Va 
\>ve    apoce   »V\\v    o    »\V|>ftV   aVope   Vo    VYve  poVwV   G.    IS    Va   \»>ve   tVatvV 
mor\L«4    V)!    V>vft    a^ouVàer    1 .    It    Va    o    voropeV    Ik    tV.    V^iVcV,    roVaeà 
48   tV,    Q%o«e    We    »ooV.    ScaV»   \^T^    V»    V>v«    ttomovi   tooV. 

XoVe    1,    p.    44B»    tVe   aome.    ÇVoVe    a«.VVV\eà    ^B'utv   ^smotv    mode    etc. 
X    Va    V^a    romp9V\   ^a\vVmà.    tVv*    c\j.vVoVti,     ocoordVmé    \o    V>ve    Ve|««,à, 
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dcorp   ot    \^®  moot  >»mV\t  \Wt   oui  ou\«\.4e  m»o\\»   t)K\«  coi»eT«d  ^ 

«oW   Bf    »f^d  commomds   \\v«  r\i»eT,   Yemt\\o\OYs   Z   o\\o«   tY^e   emoUc 
e^oted   TO«por\  >&i»to^^   ^^^   9^^  «oWc   amâi,   commonded.  \>^    X\i€%   a«d 

ftoAe   ot    ^^<i  taQO\,    One  /notes  \}u\\re3««8   \.)fto\   9\vem|\>ieii   t^e  m 
mo«oi\r^   to<-^*l   ^^*   Tomvovt    exilât   extei^d  \o«w    \,«-to   -t^Re  i^toi\ae   ou\- 

o   Tefn^tramt   atv&Xe   ©t    t^e   ratipoTY   û.    ît    ^"^   «ère  tro\   ^ot   t\ve   iv 
^orroABiiese   ©t    t-Veae    epoces,    \>r\s  det^^^^   »o\x\4  \^*t   posa    ^ov 
\iz\xii   %\xt^\o\zx<X\\^    8\ron|»   He   \vaTse    ^V^seTN    t\\\.e   exompXe,    aWVo- 
\ift\v    \t   àoea   xvot   beXoixé    to   fretvc^   »\\\tor\|    oto\v\\»g Wre;    \)\i\ 
Vt   \.a   AeceaaoT\^    Xo   remember    \\^cv\   at   Wxe   ^ome^Rt   ©t    trcvTvaVt\.ox\ 
^row    o\à    \o    moàerx\    ^o^^^^^co \\,ot\,    \\\e    à\tt®^«!''^^   \»es\erx\   T\ot\- 
oxvô    o^    luro\ie    rov\à\,v    oàopted    l\^e    wev    XTup'f o\3e'«^eï\'\ï     V^o-^r cô vot^o 
\,iR    Wve    or\    ot    àet^xvd\x\é    p\.oces,     otvà    •^^z^^2,XX^    "^orct^    t>\em    to 
tov|e\   \oooX    troàVWotvs, 

Xote   1,    p.    iZ^ ,    TV\e   msoVVs    ot    t'he    c\t.v\    ot    XorPoxvxve,     o\moa\ 
ex\t\.re\.^    re\)u\,\,\   àvif^xv^    \\ve    \6    tVv    &ex\\\xr\^,     soul*    oVà    «ovVa    o^ 
\,Y\e   tov^^T^caWoua    ©t    co.eii,    etc.,    ^«©fcent    àet*^«®a   \5\i\.\,\    ot\ 
\\\Va   pT^nc\.p\e. 

It  appears  that  the  Ttaliaa  eagineers,  »ho  iiepe  3o  little 
adTaBoed  in  the  art  of  fortification  at  the  end  of  the  15  th 
oentary,  as  sboirn  by  the  evideDoe  od  Maohiavel»  had  ao()aired 
a  certain  siiperiority  over  as  in  the  ooarse  of  the  irars  of  t 
the  last  years  of  that  oentary  and  of  the  bet^innii^  of  the 
l6  th  oentttry.  Blron  1525  to  1530  Saniiohele  foptified  a  part 
of  the  oity  od  ?erona,  and  he  had  already  éiven  to  its  bast- 
ions a  fora,  that  was  soaroely  adopted  in  ?raroe  till  aboat  t 
the  Biddle  of  the  l6  th  centnry.   Hoîiever  this  may  be,  veao- 
unoinig  strais^ht  bastions,  Preaoh  en^ineera  of  the  second  half 
of  the  l6  th  oentary  oonstraoted  theno  wlth  two  fronts  farainiJ 
an  obtase  aatfle  A  (72)  or  a  ri^ht  «»:àoate  aitlle  B,  so  as  to 
ooniBand  the  vioinity  of  the  plaoes  by  cross  fire,  reeervinf? 
tô  the  oaaemati  batteries  at  G,  soœetines  evan  in  t»o  stories 
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\\ve    ©\à   »o\\s   >û»a\\t   \fce^\i^à    o   \aTOfid   moo\   t^'^•^'«â^   m\t\v   «ot«r.    t 
dLOm\>uQ\ftd    o»à    emt^^o^âi*^  t©"'''   '^^^    ewWre   \en|tYv  \>y    Wve   Vod   ^oWa 

i^y»   ot    t^e   t»^*«   outmorV    (i\  U,    \\  «02.  \mpos8V\>\e   to    o\\oc"k    \X 
troii    t\ve   *Vàe   ot    ^^e   cuTtoVtv   0,    tov    \Yieti   Wz   Yvea\>e|era  mouXà 

TO»^poTt«,    \»\x\o\v   commonà    \\ve    t^-^^*^   "^    ot    ^^*   ^08\\oii,    ii«*    o©mm- 
etvoeà.    \\^t^k    Xo    opp\\^    «\.t\\    ft\^B\e«    X\e^   pv^tvcVpXe;    t\ve    \,m\eTVoT 
*%a\-    oommQiftd    \\ve    ex\^r\0T,    ax^à    \\ie    oas(ï\.\Qiv\»,    t\vo\   \voà   Xiecome 
noaters   ot    X\^z   \3a»\\oTv,    ^o^«d    \\\em8e\v>e«   «xposed   \o   \>ve   t^v® 
tvo«^    a   \>er\^    extetided   t^o^^»    ^^S   X)\a^ .    1^    \»    t^ve   t^<»^^   ©t    ^^* 
toTWt^^à   >B0\\»,    B    V«    0   \»\,de    stre«m,    G    Va    a    co>»eTcd   »o>a    «\,^^ 
"oorrVer,    terTOced    o^Q\t\B\    tVve   advaoTvced   «orV;    15    \b    a    »mo\\    st- 
recft,    1    ore    tTovjerôes,    ?    ore   \aT\,d|e«,    ^    Vs    0    ro^vo'^f^    croaBxtil 
X\i€   »o»\,    >5\i"t    coïkmonded,    t^o^^^^i    a^d    etruc\c    \.a    t>ve    reor    y>>^    ^Av  e 
o\d   «oWa    X    ot    X^z   o\\^^  1- %«  t"t\ie    advjoxvced    iiotV,    I    \a    o   t^o^^ 
ot    X\iZ   o\d   «oWs   Vo^ered    citid   to^^^t^^^i    ^    0   to*^^^t^®à   t^o^^', 
tYkeae    \v»o    \o>ft    TotnpoT\«    ore   co*moxvded   ox\    oW    e\.dea   V>\k    \.Yve   «oWa 
ot    "tXve   c\\^;    L    ore    br\,d|ea    and   H    \.b    o   xKOOt   t^^^^ài    \ii\.t\\   \»o\.ev. 
X    ore   boaWoiva    on   Xoiid   ^ode    ot    WmXxera    o»d    \»\.oVar-)BorV,    oxve 
ot    «>^^.o\^    Va   detoWed    Vtv   t.\ve    t^f^^^    i.ftB>\    0    ore   re«a\.na    ot    o\.d 
\eTToced   det«'»a«ai    ?    ove    oowered   «o^a    ©t    ^^e    odvonced  «orV, 
^,Sae   p\on   ot    ^^«    <î^^^   ®T    A.\»taX>uv|,    m\v\.cYk   ipreaauta    a    aerVaa    ot 
>ooa\\.otia    comaVruotad    ©t^*^    ^^*   t-^^    odopted    tor   \\\e   t^Xae    o\i\- 
«orYa    ©t    X\^z   \ioat\oTv8   ot    J^u^Mato.--    ln\rod.    0   \o    to^^^-t^-cotV.on, 
dadVcoted    to    X\<z    duUa   ot    %ur|und\^,    Ço»i«.    1^22,. 

Ko\e    \.    p.    4^e►   ©eWo   doamol    \ltv\x).    SeX).    a\xna\.    i^ee.    ^ocot- 
\.0ïv.    ond    \D\,eMi    ©t    X\yQ,    o'\X^^    ot    ?roï\Vtor\,     oa    Vt    «oa    Vtv    X\iZ    \)eor 
lô^ft.    TAve    \)oa\\.otv      repreaetited    Vt\    \V\a    AD^evc    co'mwonda    X\\z    rV\3eT 
^HoVn^    ox\d    on    ©TiWre    t^o^^    ^t    X\\z    rowporta    ot    t\ve    o'\X\^.    f\v\,B 
^orWtVed    on|\.e    Va    «erx^    \.n\erea\.\.n^.    \o    a\\xdv,,     ond    \\ve    entrov)- 
Vné    ^^o\    \»e    ^ovje    cop\ed,     aeeV\ni    \o    iio\ie    Vt    oVeorer,     Vnd\.co\ea 
\.\\e    \5or\oua    mod\t  Vco  tSou»    and    \,mproxkemeTv\»    mode    \n    t\ve    det**^~ 
»ea    ot    pXoaea    durVivl     Wz    \^    \.\\    oenturx^,    l^vere    \\o»    ^een    retoVxv- 
ed    oX    \\ve    cen\re    ot    X^^    ne^is    boaWon    \,\\e    o\.d    corner    \o>t,er,     \,\«  t 
fter\5e9    os    o    «otcV^    tOMier-,     \\\\a    to>»«r    mbo^    ev)  \-d*n  Wv^    roxaed    0    ■,». 
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in  the  gorjSe  A  (69  bis)  for  the  use  oî   artillspy;  their  napr- 
difoess  aade  it  diffioalt  ta  défend  thea  nhen  tbe  enea;,  after 
takiB^  possession  of  the  bastion,  soagiit  to  peoetrate  fartbar. 
7e  bave  seen  bon  before  tbe  enventieu  of  oanaon,  it  iras  diff> 
ioalt  to  oppose  to  a  oolamn  of  assaaXt  narrow  bat  deep,  stri- 
king  the  tops  op  tbe  iralls,  a  front  of  defenders  siiffioieatly 
deep  to  drive  off  tbe  assailants  (?ig«  16);  tbe  artillery  op- 
ening  on  tbe  bastions  nr   oartains  aade  praoticable  breaciies, 
in  ooBsegsence  of  ttae  3«ttMpà  f allisg  oatvards,  tbe  assaaltisg 
oolaan  ooald  tben  be  not  ooly  deep  bat  présent  a  great  front; 
it  nas  then  nebessary  te  oppose  to  it  a  front  of  defenders  at 
least  eqiial  in  order  to  not  risk  being  flaskod;  tbe  narrofr  g 
gorges  of  tbe  priaiti^içe  oiroalar  bastioi^,  even  if  frell  fort*- 
ified  interoally,  were   easily  taken  by  the  assaalting  coIqsbs, 
iffaose  inpelling  force  bad  great  power.  Soon  were  peroeived  tbe 
serious  inconvenienoes  attaobed  to  aarrov  gorges,  and  instead 
of  retaining  for  bastions  tbe  oircolar  form,  tbey  were  glven 
a  front  B  and  two  oylindars  C  termed  /drillons.  ^  Thèse  basti- 
ons svept  tbe  aoats  by  neans  of  masked  gaos  bebiad  tbe  orill- 
ons,  bat  only  defending  tbeaselves  ia  froat,  did  not  resist 
oblique  fire,  and  partioularly  did  not  protect  eaoh  otber;  i 
indeed  (71)  their  fire  coald  not  caase  any  injary  to  a  breacb- 
iag  battery  plaoed  at  A,  wbicb  was  straok  only  from  tbs  cart- 
ain»  aen  were  30  oocapied  witb  tbe  défense  near  at  bagd,  and 
in  giving  to  eaob  part  of  tbe  fortification  a  strengtb  auita- 
ble^v  it  (and  tbis  was  a  ramnant  of  tbe  feudal  military  ar- 
cbiteotare  of  tbe  middle  âges,  wben  eaob  work,  as  we  bave  sh- 
ows, defeaded  itself  and  was  isolated),  that  the  straigbt  fr- 
onts C  D  were  regarded  as  essentiel,  wbicb  sboald  destroy  bat- 
teries plaoed  at  B,  reserving  only  tbe  fire  g  for  sweeping  t 
tbe  moat  for  tbe  aoment  wben  tbe  enemy  atteœpted  to  pase  the 
ffloat,  and  to  deliver  an  assaalt  by  tbe  breaob  oade  at  G.  Tbi3 
last  vestige  of  the  traditions  of  the  aiddle  âges  was  now  af- 
faoed,  and  from  tbe  laiddle  of  tbe  16  tb  oentary  was  generally 
adopted  a  fora  of  bastioa,  that  gave  to  tbe  fortifications  of 
places  a  strengtb  equal  to  tbe  attaok,  ap  to  tbe  moment  wben 
the  sieg?e  artillery  aoqaired  an  irrésistible  power. 

Ko\e  2,  p.  k'ih'    ÔeWo  Coamo^.  u«\,\3<aT«.  Sc\>o«t.  H^'^^ter.  v?5P. 
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tbe  oountersoarp  of  the  moat,  When  daring  the  fipst  ialf  of 

the  16  th  oantury  the   oll  ourtains  and  to^8rc5  of  inasonry  nerm 

replaoed  hj  the   oeif  dtefeaaes,  irhile  retaisiQg  for  thei  an  el- 

evated  oommanâ  OTsr  the  ooiQtry,  and  giving  a  great  diaoetar 

to  tbe  toirers  with  ^rery  thiok  nasonry  (as  ne   bave  sboim  in 

9ig8.  49,  50«  5i)»aiDâ  to  tbe  bastioQs  a  strong  projection  from 

tbe  oartains,  tbey  were  ooonpied  nitb: —  1,  protectiag  tbair 

fronts  against  tbe  converging  fire  of  tbe  hostile  batteries; 

for  tbat  parpose  »ere  establisbed  aroaad  tbe  oiroalar  bastions 

and  at  tbeir  bases  f als^  ootuorks  nasked  by  tbe  ooantersoarp 

of  the  ffloat,  and  to  render  thèse  stronger,  they  nere  flanked 

soœetimes.  Tbis  was  already  a  great  advanoe,  for  the  oiroalar 

bastions,  like  the  round  toirers,  were  weak  if  taken  in  front, 

opposiné  to  tbe  oonifergent  fire  of  a  breaohing  battery  only 

one  or  tuo  guns.  Hère  is  an  exaaple  of  one  of  thèse  false  ont- 

2 
works.  (6s)*       When  the  besieger  had  dastroyed  the  battery  p 

plaoed  at  A,  had  oompleted  bis  work  of  the  approaohes,  and  ap- 

appeared  on  the  crest  of  the  glaoes  at  B,  it  sias  necessary  for 

him  to  defeat  tliedefenders  of  the  oovered  .fay  proteoted  by 

an  effibankment  and  a  palisade;  if  he  sacceeded  in  reaohing  the 

ffloat,  he  was  received  by  the  sweeping  and  crossed  fire  of  tno 

gnns  plaoed  in  the  aides  of  the  false  oatworks  at  0,  and  by 

the  iQsketry  of  the  defenders  of  that  loirer  siork,  proteoted 

antil  the  nonent  of  assatilt  by  tbe  ooantersoarp  of  the  moat. 

To  fill  ap  the  moat  aader  the  crossed  fire  of  two  guns  sras  a 

vsry  daagerous  opération;  it  was  then  necessary  to  destroy  t 

tbe  false  oatsiorks  and  its  flanks  C  by  cannon.  If  it  iras  de- 

sirsd  to  tarn  the  flank  and  take  the  oatwork  at  D  by  soaling, 

he  vas  received  by  pièces  masked  by  the  second  flank  ?•  final- 

ly  irhen  thèse  obstacles  were  passed  and  the  bastion  iras  takeo, 

the  assailaats  still  found  the  old  défenses  P  retained  and  m 

DBuoh  higher,  the  loîier  part  being  aasked  by  the  beight  of  the 

bastion,  and  oould  be  filled  with  artillery  or  musketeers.  2, 

to  mask  the  artillery  intended  to  défend  the  curtains,  when 

thèse  vsre  destroyed,  and  the  besiegers  atteœpted  the  passage 

of  the  Btoat  to  take  possession  of  the  breaob.  To  obtain  tbis 

resalt,  the  engineers  in  the  16  th  oentary,  as  we  bave  already 

seen,  gave  a  âreat  projection  of  the  round  bastions  beyond  t 

the  oartains,  so  as  to  form  a  reentraat  anéle  in  which  nere 

arranéad  eiabrasares  for  cannon^(69)-    Bat  gpace  fss  lackinfî 
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besiagara,  and  ooald  onXy  oppoaa  a  pasaiva  dafaaaa  to  tba  or- 
083  tire  of  tha  siage  battepiaa.  Acoasalating  obstadèaa,  tha 
ratardad  tha  vorkapof  tba  anaay  «ithoat  baia^  abla  to  daatroy 
tbaa;  the  baatioas  or  platforaa  wara  tban  aaltipliad,  i.a», 
-tistaad  of  only  buildloi^  tiiaa  bafore  tha  gataa  as  at  Hall 
vith  a  spaolal  parposa,  tbey  irsre  astabliabad  at  différent 
diataooas  to  keep  baok  tbe  approaobaa»  aad  to  abeltar  froa  t 
tba  fira  of  tha  anasy  tbe  old  fortified  fronts,  tbat  Jiara  re- 
tained.   In  tbe  desoriptioQ  by  Maobiavel  aXraady  aentioned, 
of  tbe  fortlfioatiODs  of  ?loraBoe,  we  still  read  tbesa  passa- 
ges ooQoarnipg  tba  astablisboiaat  of  roand  bastions  bafore  tbs 
SBoieat  fortified  fronts;  ''Wben  ona  bas  passad  along  tbe  road 
from  3.  Qioréio  aboat  tbree  hundred  yarda,  he  neets  a  reantr- 
ant  angle  forning  tbe  «rail  by  changing  tbe  diraotlon  et   that 
point  to  tara  to  tbe  rlgbt.  Tbe  opinion  of  tbe  captain  vas, 
that  it  îfoald  be  asefal  to  erect  at  that  place  a  casemate  or 
a  roand  bastion,  to  Siieep  tha  tjro  flanks;  and  yoa  know  îrhat 
he  œeans  by  that,  whiob  is  that  ditches  ara  excavated  avery- 
ifbere  that  sfalls  are  foand,  beoaase  be  is  of  opinion,  that  d 
ditches  are  the  priisary  and  the  strongest  défense  of  places. 
After  we  had  advanoed  aboat  three  handred  yards  farther,  to 
a  place  «hère  some  ooanterforts  are  fonnd,  he  iras  of  opinion, 
that  there  shoald  be  constracted  another  bastion^  and  ha  tho- 
aght  that  if  it  were  isade  safficiently  strong  and  advanoed, 
it  aight  render  useless  tbe  oonstruotion  of  the  bastion  of  t 
the  reeatrant  angle  previoasly  in  considération." 

"Beyond  that  point  is  found  a  toîier,  wbose  extent  shoald  be 
iûcreased  and  its  height  diminished,  aooording  to  his  opinion, 
by  arranging  it  so  that  one  could  handle  on  its  top  great  pie- 
ces;  he  thinks  it  would  be  ussful  to  aiake  such  of  ail  the  oth- 
er  towers  that  exist;  he  adds  that  the  nearcr  they  are  toéeth- 
er,  the  more  they  add  to  the  strength  of  a  place,  not  so  mach 
beoause  they  atrike  the  enemy  in  flank,  as  because  they  reach 
hiffl  from  the  front." 

Naarly  ai»ays  thèse  balwarks  or  bastions  (for  we  oan  hence- 

l 
forth  give  thenn  thls  naae)   »ere  only  earth»orks  with  a  fao- 

iné  of  tiœbers  or  wasonry,  risiaé  little  above  the  crest  of 
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to  take  obliqaely  tbe  sieiiSe  batteries»  or  to  oauiand  a  dieep 
breaoh  aod  to  eveep  tlie  «oata»  iriieD  tbe  cide  eabrasares  of 
tbe  bastiOQS  «ère  destrofed  hy   tbe  eiieBf'B  fire.  In  tbe  per- 
naneot  state  tbeee  oarallers  were  f reqaeotlf  «reoted  to  doii- 
Date  paasagee,  roads,  gâtes  and  espeoially  bridges,  nben  tbese 
at  tbe  end  opposite  tbe  blty  ended  at^tjLe^  foot  of  a  bill,  on 
ifbiob  tbe  eneay  oonld  estabXisb  liaÉtÀM^k»  designed  to  prpteot 
an  attaok,  and  prevent  tbe  besieged  from  resaining  in  force 
on  tbe  otber  side.  Tbe  gâte  of  Marseilles  orossing  tbe  rayine, 

* 

tbat  foraerlT  ont  tbe  road  to  Aix  was  defended  aod  sirept  by  a 
great  cavalier  plaoed  at  tbe  oity  aide. (6?  bis)»   If  tbe  bas- 
tions were  tso  far  apart  to  properly  fXank  tbe  oartains»  oava> 
liera  vrere  erected  between  tbes  and  tbe  aiddle  of  tbe  oartains, 
eitber  in  semicircalar  or  sgaare  fora  to  strengtben  tbeir  fr- 
onts; eues  on  tbe  bastions  it  iras  also  tbe  oustom  tô  ereot  t 
tbea  for  tbe  purpose  of  inoreasing  tbeir  doainatios,  and  tbos 
being  able  to  plaoe  two  tiers  of  batteries,  ftiese  cavaliers 
still  presented  tbe  advantage  of  protecting%tbe  cartains.  tbe 
besiegers  baviag  retained  at  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  l6  tb  cent- 
ury  tbe  tradition  of  tbe  offensive  forts  of  tbe  middle  âges, 
and  freqaently  establisbing  tbeir  siège  batteries  on  terraces 
saffioiently  elevated  above  tbe  ground  of  tbe  country.  Witboat 
cavaliers,  fben  tbe  beaiegers  planted  tbeir  batteries  on  an 
élévation,  eitber  by  terraces  or  by  tbe  nature  of  tbe  exterior. 
comaanding  or  svreeping  tbe  tops  of  tbe  défenses  of  tbe  plaoe, 
and  takiag  tbsin  obliqnely  or  enfiXading  tbeoi,  tbey  coald  des- 
troy  tbe  barbette  batteries  of  tbe  besieged  at  a  great  dista- 
nce and  for  a  great  lengtb*  Hbff^^  were  oonstracted  from  tbe 
l6  tb  centary  traverses  A  (67  ter)  of  eartb,  sooietimes  farni- 
sbed  «Ith  gabions  B  at  tbe  aoaent  of  attaok  to  Inorease  tbeir 
iieigbt. 

t\ve    cob\ifc«t    ot    *.    ♦.Xt^®'^^    (Jeretvte. 

ïoYe    \.    p.    422.    VvevR    ot    t\ve    c\.\\)|    o^    *or»eV\\.ea,    lopot.    de 

Bot  aen  did  not  delay  in  reoogniziné  tfre  inoonvenienoes  of 
worka  forminf?  considérable  projections  to  the  exterior,  not 
oonnected  sfitb  a  gênerai  aystem  of  défense;  tbey  were  not  fl- 
anked;  ooapelled  to  défend  tbemseivea  in  isolation,  tbey  pre- 
aeated  only  a  point  on  .nhioh  converéed  the  fire  of  the  basiez?- 
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to  rsoBove  it  aod  to  ooastraot  tbere  a  roand  bastion,  to  plaos 
the  exlt  at  the  flask,  aooordiag  to  ouBtoi*''  Hère  (6?)  is  a 
cavalier  view  of  the  oastle  ef  Milan  as  it  ezisted  at  the  be-> 
^loning  of  the  l6  th  oeotary,  ^  that  illastrates  the  System 
of  defease  and  of  attaok  of  places  in  the  tiae  of  Pranois  I. 
One  notei  hère  the  mixtare  of  old  and  netr  défenses,  ta  1  n^tred- 
iëàt^aèafastaa  o£  towps;  Lof-^^f orts  isolated  by  ditohes.  At  A 
^he  besieglng  ariy  has  established  batteries  behindt  ranparts 
of  gabions»  proteoted  by  forts  3,   a  sort  of  oircalar  tedoabt 
of  earth  taklag  tha  plaoe  of  Bodern  plaoes  of  aras»  bat  ooam- 
anding  the  front  vorks  of  the  besieged.  At  C  are  seen  the  ran- 
parts flanked  by  towers  before  the  jgates,  at  D  are  oartains  » 
irithont  terraoes,  bat  oroirned  by  walks;  in  the  groand  story 
are  arrangad  oisverad  batteries  îfith  eœbraaares  aroand  at  P, 
ifûile  the  upper  parts  appear  entirely  reserved  for  orossbow 
men,  arohers  or  masketeers,  and  are  still  eqaipped  irit  their 
aaohilooations.  At  P  is  a  rampart  sorroanding  the  «eakest  part 
of  the  castle,  from  nhich  it  is  separated  by  a  moat  filled  n 
ifith  water.  This  rampart  at  the  left  rests  at  G  on  a  work  well 
flanked,  and  at  the  right  in  H  is  a  sort  of  fort  or  keep  def- 
ended  aocordinô  to  the  old  system»  From  thèse  trfo  works  the 
body  of  the  plaoe  is  reaohed  by  dratbridges.  The  oastle  is  d 
divided  in  three  parts  separated  by  aioats,  that  can  be  isola- 
ted. gefore  the  éate  foand  on  the  first  plane  at  T  and  aloné 
the  ed^e  of  the  aioat  is  arranged  a  oovered  way  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  takiné  it  in  flank  and  destroyiné  it.  Bat  it  is  e 
easy  to  anderstand  that  ail  the  works  are  too  small,  not  psr- 
mittin^  suffioiently  extended  flanks,  that  they  oan  be  rapidly 
nverthrojfn  one  after  another,  if  the  besia^er  possesses  abun- 
dant  artillery,  its  converging  fire  oontinaing  to  batter  ifith 
a  change  of  direction  alooe.  Thas  at  that  epooh  already.  to 
présent  thèse  too  olosely  groaped  works  from  being  destroyed 
at  the  same  tiœe  by  a  single  battery,  that  could  enfilade  them 
from  qaite  near,  there  were  raised  in  the  intarior  of  places 
in  the  middle  of  bastions,  circular  or  square  tëvemees  to  bat- 
ter the  terraoad  forts  of  thé  besiegera.  This  work  was  freau- 
ently  employed  duriné  the^lé  th  oentary  and  later,  and  took 
th9  naœe  of  oavaller  or  platfora;  it  Jaecame  a  éreat  resoaroe 
for  the  défense  of  plaoes,  either  »hen  permanent  or  whan  buiit 
darini^  tae  gia^e  itself,  to  discover  the  Unes  of  trenches. 
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of  esrtii  foraing  a  ooveped  iray.  Tbas  gradoallT  vera  ooiBanded 
tiie  approaobes  of  the  besiegsrs;  a  oeed  wai  telt  for  foptify- 
iiig  the  qxXbHov,   of  pro^ectlag  «Éti«s  by  irorks  saffioiently 
projectlBg  to  prenant  siage  batteries  from  sbelling  tbe  hoasas 
and  warabooses  of  the  beaiagad;  It  «ras  partioalarly  along  oav- 
iiable  rivars  aod  port^»  tbat  were  already  eatablishad  is  the 
15  th  oentary  forts  oonneoted  by  ramparts,  so  as  to  protaot 
vessela  fronn  projectiles.  The  cities  of  Hull  xq  ^inoolnshire, 
Labeck  in  Holstela,  of  fciboQrne,  Bordeaux,  Douai,  Arras,  Liège, 
Basle,  etc»,  possessed  forts  suitable  te  receive  csnpon.  Wf-; 
dive  nepe  the  plan  of  the  lina  êî   forts  of  Kingston-on-Hull 
reppodaoaci  by  M.  H.  Parker  {66   bis).   As  for  the  forts  of  Lu- 
beck,  tfiey  were  detaohed  or  oonneoted  »fith  the  solid  groaud 
by  jetties,  and  thas  formed  very  considérable  projections  sar- 
roanded  by  ?fater  on  ail  sides  {66   ter).   The  latter  forts  s 
seem  to  hâve  been  built  of  logs,  sfioker-ifork  and  earth. 
yo\z   1.  p.  k1^»    Sot-e  iioxeWe  o\.  le\T6,  topo*,  àe  \q  aau\.e. 

Xote    2,.    p.    A2.î>«    So"te   de   Lectoure,    ïrem    t\\.e    ftome, 
)fiQXz   \,    p.    k^l ,    Some    ftccoutvt    ot    ftow^eeW-c    ftrcY^Vtecture    \.t\ 
^tièXoTià    t^o«^   là>»OTà    I    to    B\.c>^ora    II.    Oxtord.    ,J .    IS .    ÇorVer.    \ 
1853.    Tî^e   cosWe    o^    ï\iTvô8toi\-oi\-1R\ji\\    \fto»    to^^^^à   \i^    VV^^    là«- 
orà    1    ot^er    \>\e   ^o\\\e    ot    DuT\\jo,r,    \>\kt    \\\e    ^orYVt ^-c^^^-o^    repro- 
àuceà   \vcre   waa    ceT\,o\T\\\j    o^    o   ào\e   \o\eT    t\\0T\    \^o\,    «cop\v,    pro- 
\>o>s\\j   ^TO-9.    \^e    emà    ot    t\va   lô    t>v   cen\\ir>^,    ii .    ÇorV-er    ."^uaW)^    re- 
lAQip'VLft,    \>\o\    \\ve«e   mère   o«Titor*eà    to    \\yz   outxtoTVa    oàoptei    trv 

f  TOTROe. 

Xo\e    \.    4Î.8»   froTH    ow    e«|To^Vm|    ©t    tVe    le    \\\   cetituvvi    t«Vetv 
trom    t\ve   cai>5\tiet   ot    ^^^    o\}it\\OT. 

The  method  of  defending  gâtes  by  bastions  or  circalar  ramp- 
arts  «las  applied  in  fraioe  from  the  tims  of  Charles  VTTT.  Ma- 
chiavel in  his  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  War,  Book  7,  thas  expres- 
ses hiiBself.  '*Bat  if  we   hâve  something  demonstrable  (in  tûe 
matter  of  œilitary  institutions),  ne   owe  it  entirely  to  aien 
bayond  the  Alps.  You  knoif  and  your  friends  can  recall,  what 
sias  the  state  of  leakness  of  our  strong  places  before  the  in- 
vasion of  Charles  VTTT  in  Ttaly  in  the  year  1494"  And  in  his 
desoriptioB  of  a  visit  of  inspection  of  the  fortifications  of 
Plorenoe  is  aoted  this  passage:  —  ''We  then  oaae  to  the  ^ate  3. 
(^iorrfio  (left  bank  of  the  Arao):  the  aivice  of  tbe  oaptain  was 
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fop  they  îiere  easily  destroyed;  oaoe  lodged  io  tliosa  oatworka, 
%he   esemy  fortified  himself  tbere,  areoted  batteries  and  des- 
troyed  ttae  ^ates.  First  on  thèse  points  nas  fixed  the  attent- 
ion of  the  oonstraotors  of  fortifications.  Irom  the  end  of  t 
the  1^  th  oeotary  men  irere  then  oooapied  first  of  ail  in  f or- 
tifying  the  gâtes»  the  bridge-heads.  ia  flanking  the  gâtes  by 
dedenses  saitable  to  reoeive  artlllery,  profitlag  as  maoh  as 
possible  by  the  old  arrangements  and  iaproving  them.  Gâte  léa- 
zelle  (65)  of  the  city  of  Metz,   vas  strengthened  in  that 
mannert  the  old  barbioan  at  A  vas  lovered  and  terraoed  for  p 
plaoing  oannooi  the  onrtain  B  vas  strengthened  internally,  and 
thât  ât  C  vas  rebailt  so  as  to  oover  the  first  gâte.  Bat  thèse 
oompact  and  narrov  défenses  did  not  aafiAO^  t.ie  defenders  being 
soBQvhat  above  the  othersî  the  siège  batteries  before  the  »o- 
rks  vere  massel  at  one  point,  destroyed  ail  at  the  same  time, 
aad  brought  disorder  aœong  the  defenders.  They  soon  yielded 
to  the  neoessity  for  enlarging  the  défenses,  of  oarryiag  thein 
OBtside,  of  ooaœanding  a  greater  area  of  gronnd.  Then  vere  e 
ereoted  oatslde  the  gâtes  ramparts  to  shelter  then  froïc  the 
effects  of  artillery  {66);        soffietimes  thèse  ramparts  vere  f 
furnished  vith  false  vorks  for  plaoing  musketeers;  if  aftar 
destroying  the  parapets  of  the  ramparts  ani  disaaoantiQg  the 
batteries,  the  enemy  oame  to  the  ditoh,  thèse  musketeers  ret- 
arded  the  assanlt.  Already  a  great  extent  vas  ^i^en   to  the  o 
oatvorks,  to  hâve  places  of  arins  before  the  éates.  The  pover 
of  artillery  had  as  a  reaalt  a  graduai  extension  of  the  fronts, 
od  oaasing  the  abandonmeat  of  the  old  eaolosures,  upon  vhioh 
men  had  alvays  soaght  to  rely  as  m\ioh   by  tradition  as  by  a  ao 
motive  of  eoonoay*  Pitiés  adhered  to  their  old  valls,  and  co- 
ald  Bot  abraptly  aooastoa  themselves  to  regard  them  as  soarœ- 
ly  obstaoles;  if  neoessity  reqaired  them  to  be  modified,  this 
vas  nearly  alvays  by  vorks  having  a  teaporary  charaoter.  The 
aew  art  of  fortifioation  vas  scarcely  foreseen,  and  each  eaP- 
ineer  by  expérimente  sought  not  to  establish  a  gênerai  and  n 
nev  System,  but  to  retain  the  old  valls  by  oatvorks,  rather 
than  by  an  entirejjy  of  permanent  défenses  arranged  vith  system. 
Yet  thèse  attempta  mast  neoessarily  lead  to  a  gênerai  résulta 
men  soon  extended  the  moats  before  and  behind  the  ramparts  of 
the  sjates,  jaat  as  before  praotised  for  some  barbicans,  and 
at  the  outside  of  thèse  ditohes  vere  established  tbe  ramparts 
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proteoteà  by  gabions  filled  with  earth  and  set  vartioally.  Bi 
THese  great  gabloos  also  sePTSd  to  aask  pisoes  in  battepf;  t 
tb8  interval  betiieen  tbe  gabions  formeâ  an  eiibrasape«(63)» 
Wben  tbe  besiegeisby  aeans  of  trenoliea  snooeeded  in  establisb- 
ing  thsir  last  batteries  very  near  the  place,  and  -tktmewam^:- 
fiirnisbed  nitb  good  azternal  raaparts  and  walls  of  considéra- 
ble baigbt,  aad  they  svere  foroed  to  proteot  tbeir  breaobing 
battery  against  the  sireeping  and  planging  fire  by  banks  of  e 
earth  sarmoaoted  by  gabions  or  palisades  strongly  ooanected 
and  filled  irith  aartb»  Thèse  norks  coald  only  be  ezeooted  da~ 
rlniS  the  night,  as  still  practise  in  our  day8»(64). 

\\l   \\is.,  t^e  tioitorà  >»\.t\\  a  \eii|\\\  ot  ^    l\^  t^«  o'^à  o  *o\,\  ot 
1   \^».;  t\\»  »eà\\iTk  «\\,\v  Xets^tYv  ot  S  i\fc  t^.  and  a  \>o\\  ot  2 
Z\k   \\)S.;  t\\e  to^'COW  ^\t\\  XeufWv  ot  1   t^.  onà  o  >oo\\  ot  i  i\2 
\.\)S.;  t\ve  ta^-co^*-^  ot  5  i\î  t^-  «^'t^  o  XioW.  ot  lA  ot,.  Lo  ?ot- 
Wt^o^»^^'©*»  ^\i  IrroTà  d.e  Bor-\e-îiuc.  Pot\,s.  1^2,0. 

Kote  1.  p.  423.  See  Le  çoV.  «ofe.  ^eoVt,  des  ocWow»  àe  X^ew- 

\W,^   >»aTV  ào\e  t^o*  ^^^   \>e|\x\w\Tvt  ©t  ^^^  "^^  ^^  centur\^^. 
Ko\e  Q,.  p.  423.  "î^xe  aome. 
)to\e  1.  p.  424.  See  \\ve  >Co\e  otv  tYne  preceà-Vt^l  po|£. 

While  perfeotiag  the  défense  by  strengthening  the  «lalls  by 
ramparts  of  wood  aod  earth  oatside  the  moats  or  against  the 
external  sarfaces  of  thèse  walls  theaselves,  it  ifas  still  re- 
cognized  that  thèse  means  of  rendering  the  effect  of  the  art- 
illery  less  terrible  and  less  rapid,  only  retarded  the  assaalt 
by  some  daya,  that  an  in?e8ted  place  seeing  breaching  batter- 
ies promptly  rise  at  a  little  distance  from  the  ramparts,  foa- 
nd  itself  shat  up  within  ita  walls  without  being  able  to  oom- 
annioate  ?iith  the  oatside.  Agreeably  to  the  aethod  previously 
eaployed,  the  assailants  again  directed  their  forces  against 
the  âates  at  the  end  of  the  IS  th  and  the  beôinning  of  the 
l'^  th  oentarles,  the  old  barbioans  in  œasonry  or  wood  (rampa- 
rta)  Itère  no  longer  sufficiently  spaoions  or  well  f  Imaied  rfco 
oompel  the  besie^ers  to  exeoute  the  great  inorks  of  approaoh. 
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troops,  and  the  attacks  on  stroa.é  places  .freqaeatly  mention  it, 
êesidies  the  meass  indloatecl  above,  either  %6   place  the  iralls 
in  condition  to  resist  oannon,  or  to  présent  a  neir  obstaole  to 
the  assailants»  vhen  they  had  sacoeeded  in  OTertfarcwing  them, 
the  places  were  strsBgthened,  i.e*.,  there  nere  established  o 
oatside  the  moats  at  the  top  of  the  cosntersoarp,  or  even  as 
a  ppoteotiOD  of  the  irall  to  lessea  the  force  of  the  bail,  or 
vithin  it  at  a  oertain  distance,  raiparts  of  wood  and  of  earth, 
the  first  forminé  a  oovered  iray  or  a  faoiné  of  the  »fall,  and 
the  second  being  a  rampart  behind  which  was  plaoed  the  artil- 
leryî  1,  to  delay  the  approach  and  to  prevent  a  saddea  attaok, 
or  protect  the  wall  froai  the  effect  of  cannons  2,  to  stop  the 
besiegers  irhen  the  br.each  was  practioable.  The  former  replaced 
the  old  barriers,  and  the  latter  obligea  the  besiegerg  to  make 
a  new  siège,  .vhen  the  eaclosing  wall  vas  overthrona*  The  ran- 
parts  stopped  the  balls  and  resisted  longer  thao  sasonry  walls, 
they  îiere  mora  capable  of  receiviné  and  protecting  ^ans  in  b 
battary,  than  the  old  wall  terracas.  They  »ere  constructed  in 
varioaa  waysj  the  stronôest  wsre  built  irith  an  external  f actn  g 
of  vertical  timbers  connected  by  X  crosses,  to  protect  the  w 
work  froîD  being  dislocated  îihen  the  balls  broke  some  parts. 
Behind  this  timber  surface  »ere  fascinas  of  small  pièces  of 
wood  interlaced  like  basketry,  then  was  raised  a  terrace  com- 
posed  of  wickerwork  with  alteraating  layers  of  earth;  someti- 
mes  the  raapart  was  formed  of  two  rows  of  strong  piles  set  ?er- 
tically  and  connected  by  flexible  branches  and  ties  set  hori- 
zoatally  (60);  the  interspaoes  were  filled  by  rioh  earth  well 
taiBped  vith  pebbles  removed  and  mixed  with  slender  bits  of  w 
wood,.  Or  indeed  trunks  of  trees  were  laid  horizontally  and  o 
connected  by  ties  halved  ia,  the  interspaoes  being  filled  in 
the  saine  way.(6l).  At  certain  distances  were  arranged  embras- 
ares  Jilled  with  shatters.  If  the  besieged  were  taken  unaware, 
or  if  they  oould  not  procure  suitable  earth,  they  were  satis- 
fied  to  interlaoe  trees  with  their  branches  attached  to  a  part; 
the  intervala  were  filled  by  fascines. (62).   Thèse  new  obsta- 
cles opposed  to  the  siège  artillery  oaused  the  use  of  shells, 
loaded  projectiles,  that  barst  in  the  aidst  of  the  rampart, 
and  oaused  ôreat  disordar  there;  gradually  it  was  necessary 
to  rsnounoe  aaddcn  attaoks,  and  only  approaob  places  thas  for- 
tified  ia  trenches  with  tbeir  anôular  or  rounde^  oarves  ppot- 
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tîfo  ends,  and  to  place  in  eaoli  fonr  or  five  great  pieoas  of 
artlllery»  loaded  ;fitli  great  chains,  great  spikes  and  pièces 
of  iron.  Behind  the  retrenchient  I  decided  to  plaoe  ail  the 
maakets  of  the  city  vith  the  masketeers,  and  irhen  they  nere 
lithin,  to  hâve  ail  the  artillery  and  musketeers  suddenly  fire 
a  shot;  and  we  at  the  tïio  ends  case  rannin^  to  them  irith  pikes, 
halberts,  swords  and  shields."  This  provisional  arranj^ement 
did  not  fail  to  beoome  a  fixed  System,  as  we  sfaall  soon  see. 

Xote  \.  p.  4i?«  T^c^  Kome  ot  mer\o^  \ao8  |\\jeT\  \o  \\ve  porWoxv 
ot  ^^^  poTopet  Xi«,\,o«  t\\e  "tooXWemex^ta  otvd,  em>)ro8urea . 

Xote  1.  p.  41i'2.  Com*en\.  au.  morec.  du  uonWvxcî  eàWioxv  Bu- 
g\votv.  p.  \h,'^' 

When  the  effects  of  artillery  »ere  lell  known,  and  it  iras 
oonfirmed  tûat  Basonry  walls  6*6   to  9*3  ft.  thick  (wùich  was 
the  average  thiokness  of  cartaias  before  the  regalar  ase  of 
cannon)  ooiild  not  reaist  a  battery  throwiié  from  thrse  to  five 
hundred  balls  on  an  area  of  aboat  36  sq.  f t. ,   .îhile  redacin^ 
the  height  of  masonry  '^alls,  they  employsd  varions  means  to 
^ive  them  sîreater  résistance.  Ta  structures  prelediné  artill- 
ery, to  resist  minia^,  undermininé  and  the  batteriné  raa,  al- 
ready  diaoharéin^  arches  were  bailt  in  the  thiokness  of  the 
îfall,  masked  by  the  external  facing,  that  transêerred  the  we- 
ight  of  the  aasonry  to  isolated  points,  supported  the  parapets 
and  prevented  the  îialls  from  falling  in  a  sin$?le  mass,  unless 
the  besie^ers  had  accurately  andermined  the  concealed  points 
of  support  (53),  which  oould  not  resuit  from  choies.  Tn  the 
l6  th  oentury  las  perfected  this  System;  not  only  were  disoh- 
argin,^  arohes  bailt  in  the  thiokness  of  the  ourtains  of  laason- 
ry,  but  they  were  strengthensd  by  internai  buttresses  buried 
in  the  terrace  and  abnttin^  the  faoinf;*  by  means  of  vertical 
tonnel  vault8»(59)»  They  took  care  to  not  bond  thèse  buttres- 
ses nith  the  solid  part  of  the  îralls  for  their  antire  hei^ht, 
to  avoid  haviné  the  faoiné  fall  froai  the  effects  of  the  balls 
and  carry  the  buttreas  .rith  it;  thèse  internai  projections  a 
a{?ain  by  supportiné  the  earth  packed  betjieen  tnem  /foald  présent 
an  obstacle  overthro.va  with  difficulty.  But  thèse  îiieans  «ère 
expensive;  besiâes  they  always  asaaaed  /yails  forwin^  a  terrsce 
oonsiderably  nicher  tban  the  inner  bank  of  the  eoat.  The  ele- 
vated  domination  was  abandoned  i^ith  difficulty,  for  at  tbat 
ti«e  3caiia,è  was  still  frequantly  attemptel  by  the  besie^inf' 
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faoisgs  asually  sfith  a  thiokness  of  oaly  1.0  to  1.6  ft  irere  q 
qalokly  brokes  by  %he   effeot  of  iron  balls,  tbat  they  sépara- 
ted  from  the  mass,  leairing  it  ezposed  to  projectiles;  that  t 
the  stone  parapets  oarrieâ  airay  by  balls  broke  into  fra/gmeats, 
aotually  more  danôeroas  than  the  balls  tbeaselves»  Défensive 
arobiteotare,  in  order  to  prevest  the  destraotion  of  the  old 
walls  and  toiters,  added  to  the  oartains  internai  terraoes  of 
earth,  and  sometimes  filled  the  louer  stories  of  toirers.  But 
ifhen  the  vall  fell  ander  the  shots  of  siège  artillery,  this 
mass  of  earth  falliné  oatward  with  it,  faoilitated  aocess  to 
the  breach  by  formiag  a  nataral  slope,  while  the  «rails  alons 
withOQt  internai  terraoes  in  falliag  only  preseated  irregular 
breaches  of  very  diff.icalt  acoess..  To  avoid  thèse  inoonvenien- 
ces,  ifhen  the  old  fortifications  tere  retained,  and  they  srere 
employed  as  défense  against  artillery,  men  soiaetiœes  filled 
the  internai  towers  with  longitudinal  timbers,  résinons  or  o 
oalcined  branches  to  proteot  them  from  deoay;  thèse  terraoes 
were  suffioiently  consistent  to  not  fall  oatirard  ifhen  the  'fall 
fell,  aad  made  the  breach  impracticable.  Tf  the  old  îialls  had 
been  siaply  terraoed  inside,  so  as  to  alloîf  plaoind  éuns  at 
the  level  of  the  parapets,  if  the  ancient  battlements  had  been 
replaced  by  thick  parapets  and  embrasures  in  aasonry,  jrhen  the 
besieged  nere  certain  of  the  point  attacked,  and  while  the  b 
besiegers  made  their  final  approaches  and  battered  a  breach, 
there  was  erected  behind  the  front  attacked  a  terrace  of  ?food, 
low  enough  to  be  oonoealed  from  ontside,  and  a  ditch  sias  dug 
between  that  work  and  the  breach;  when  that  becaœe  practioable 
the  besieger  sent  in  his  attacking  columns,  which  found  thea- 
selves  before  a  nesi  and  improvised  rampart  well  eqaipped  with 
artilleryf  a  ne/r  siège  was  to  be  coamenoed  aéain.  This  reent- 
rant irork  was  very  difficult  of  access,  for  it  was  flanked  by 
its  naturel  arrangeaent,  and  the  assailants  could  no  longer 
think  of  a  sudden  assault.tiie  attacking  coluans  findiag  thea- 
selves  struck  in  front,  in  flank  and  even  in  rear.  Wben  Biaise 
de  Montluo  defended  Siena,  he  erected  behind  the  old  jralla  of 
the  City  and  at  points  where  be  assuaed  they  would  be  battered, 
reentrant  raaparts  of  the  kiad  represeated  hère.  (57)«  "^Ofi   T 
considered,  "  says  be,  "that  if  the  eneiny  comes  to  attaok  with 
artlllery,  to  intrench  rayself  alon^  the  nall  that  he  would  b 
batter,  to  allow  thew  to  enter  îfith  ease.'  to  always  olose  the 
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moT\tet»    l^e    $,\.i3e    X\\.z    0T^.\^^    a1iOT>^    \\\ct    T«mQ\.Ti,«,    m^YvVcXv    \z   \\ve    Xom- 

Xo\e   1.    V    41À*    1^^    aât^ocex\"t   cwr\oVts«   aia\,e    i^rom   t\ve   lî    \\v 
cet^tvkri^ ,    'î©   H*    XbolVe   me   o\*e   t>^^   x>er^    occuro-te   àromVivI,   et    t\\\» 

Xo\e   2.    p.    k\k»    See    ftT-ta.    Tour,    )ieurtT\.ere , 

Xote   i.    p.    4\7.    "Ke   \30TT0»    t^ft\8   po««ote   t^o*  Prec\«    \v\,8\ot\- 
<3^M,^   de   X."»  V.Kt^'^c.tvce   àee   ort^e«    a   t  «^\x    Eur   X'^ort   àe   \.«    |ueTTe,    \ov 
pr^ix\ce   tiOu\»   MopoVeoA   tio^^opor■te,    ?Te«\dei\\    o^    t^e    repiii\î\\,c  .p , 
\<a3.    i,^x\roc\   t^o*    ^Vve   S^roxvVcXe    ot    iSoXVivet.    Yo\.    5.    C^vop. 
263.    p.    42. 

Always  retaining  in  the  fortresses  erectad  toward  the  end 
of  the  15  tb  oentury  the  towers  and  curtains  of  the  inner  ??a- 
11s  commanding  the  country  to  a  great  distance  by  their  hai.âit, 
aad  again  croifning  thaœ  îfith  machicolations,  the  thickness  of 
the  masonry  waa  increased  to  be  able  to  resist  siège  artillopy. 
When  the  oonstable  of  S.  Pol  in  1470  caased  the  reconstruction 
of  the  castle  of  Ham,  he  not  only  believed  that  he  should  fur- 
nish  that  retreat  îiith  advanoed  works,  walls  as  oounter  gaarda, 
bat  he  gave  the  towers  and  oartains,  and  especially  the  great 
tower  or  keep  sach  thickness ,  that  thèse  structures  ooald  even 
oppose  a  long  résistance  to  modem  artillery.  (Art.  Qhateaa), 

Until  then  men  had  been  oocapied  ifith  the  reasons  for  the 
new  neeâs  of  modifying  the  form  and  location  of  towers  and  c 
curtains,  the  détails  of  the  défense;  bat  since  the  11  th  oen- 
t«ry  the  mode  of  construction  of  fortifications  had  not  ohan- 
ged;  there  »ere  always  tifo  faces  of  eut  stone,  brick  or  rubble 
enclosing  a  mass  of  irreéular  masonry.  This  sort  of  construct- 
ion «ras  very  good  against  underminin^  or  the  batteriné  ram, 
for  pioneers  broke  through  with  more  difficulty  a  mass  of  ma- 
Bonry  of  small  atones  and  mortar,  that  was  hard  and  adhèrent, 
thai  a  jointed  structure  easy  to  displace  ?rhen  some  itones  had 
been  removed,  structures  of  eut  stone  nsver  being  as  homogene- 
ous  as  well  built  rubble.  The  aiasses  of  naasonry  better  resis- 
tsd  the  strokes  of  the  raœ  than  eut  stoae  aasonry^  But  ihen 
oannoa  replaoed  ail  machines  and  methods  of  destraction  ampl- 
loyed  in  tne  middle  af?e9,  it  vas  soon  reooi^nized,  that  stone 
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irhiob  and  the  said  walls  were  oertain  loats  of  saffioieot  de- 
pthf  and  aj^ain  bafore  the  said  oatirorks  wsre  otber  great  aoats 
of  j^peat  depth,  some  irith  some  irith  orests,  fall  of  water  and 
of  great  breadth»  whioli  sarroanded  the  oity  and  its  forts  as 
far  as  the  floviog  rivers.  9oar  principal  gâtes  of  saoh  a  sort, 
aad  some  posterns  and  projections  embellished  aod  greatly  for- 
tified  the  said  enolosares;  for  eaoh  one  of  thèse  had  in  front 
its  bnlfrark  like  a  bastion,  great,  strong  and  defensible»  eq^ 
aipped  with  every  instrument  of  irar,  and  particalarly  irith 
pevder  charges  already  loaded,''  We  see  in  that  description  t 
the  bastion  is  clearly  disoribed  as  an  important  acoessory  dt 
the  défense  to  fortify  projections,  posteras,  gâtes, and  to  s 
sweep  the  moats,  to  take  the  place  of  the  towers  aad  barbioa»s 
of  the  old  fortifications,  of  the  old  zsolated  forts,  vorks 
of  défense  ontside  the  gâtes.  3oon  that  acoessory,  tihose  atil- 
ity  vas  reoognized,  beoomes  more  important  that  the  main  wall, 
and  forms  the  principal  part  of  modem  fortification* 

ot  ?To\8»oTt,  15  \^  cexx^uT^.  B\.\j\.  l»p ,  ¥o,  8^20.  Yo\..  \,  tW 
conxvoxv  ore  to^J^^^  ^^  ^^^  \>\^x\.z\\z  znX'\X\zà.%  --  "^tto*  \\\e  V\^f  ot 
1^iR|\otiA  >Qe8\.e4ieà.  t\\e  o\X\^  ot  BoVfva.  ^o«  \\\e  c\.X%  ot  ï^vro»  vbob 
>ûesVe|eà  aivà  \cvV.ei\  b-ig  o»bo\x\\  Xj^i  X\^^  ?reivo\\.''  T\ves,e  |,una  mère 
eT\.<^\.T\o\\^  »oôk«  ©t  >»vou$,\\\  \totv  \)ot«  \\>kz  \\ve  «\o>aea  ot  o  cobV, 
eivoVrcVeà.  \>^  o\\\er  G^W^àrVcoX  Vtoi\  XjotvAb;  \B\veïv  fet  »1^<^^'^'  co\- 
\\ïTe,    \>^e\^   \»ere   e\t\\er   t^^t®^   o^   co8\    \.tr  ^eroo   or    copper.    li^rt. 

Xote  1L.  p»  ^0*8»  lYvese  t^"!^^*-»  <iv*  to\ieTs  ^vom  t\\e  mon\i«cr\p\, 
ot  ?TO\8«or\  o\.reaô,>A  cWeô..  O^e  ot  X\z  croaabox»  w^ei^  \«  p)ROtec- 
X€t  l.^^'l,  \,e.  \ie  corrVe«  ot\  \\\.s  >oacV  a  \)rood.  «YvVe\à  oWooVved. 
Xo  Q  \>e\\,  V»  \Ajiri\\.i\t  oroMtvà  Xo  «troViv  \\\,«  croaa\jo>»,  \ve  t^^^* 
\\\wae\t  pro\»c\eà  f^o*  \\o«\\.\.e  orro>Ba,  1Y^  Vroiv  r\t\|  to*^^'^®^ 
t©  \\ve  ewô.  ot  t\\e  croaaVjOMi  serxaeà  Xo  poaa  t\\ro\Ji|\v  t\\e  too^» 
m\veTii   \ve    \B\s\veà    \o    u«e    \\\e    àoubXe    croxvV    to    8tra\.t\    X.\ve    box». 

Xote    1.    p.    i^ll.    t\\V«    pVoti   \8   t^o^    ^^®    TopofropbVe   d.e   \o    Qo- 
\j.\.e,    eàSiWoTR    ot    ?rouVtor\«     aerVoiv.    \6^t».    Tbe    treoter    por\    ot 
\\ve»e   toT \Vt  ^^oWoxvB    atVW    ex\.«\. 

Kote    1.    p.    412.    TKe   ào^aoT^oefli    -«orV    ViiàScoteô.    Viv    tVvla    p\otv   \\ 
\vea   beei^    rep\ooed    b^^    ai^    emportant    momerm    ^ef^^*^    ocrosa    XVz 
rood    t"""©*    BV^Otv. 

Mote    5,.    p.    k\1-    t^^a    \o«er    la    coWed    Xoào^    Toxcer    of    \.\\e    Hq^- 
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established  batteries  ifith  sfeepin^  fire,  tbat  replaoed  the 
bapriers  mentloned  in  tlae  ooarse  of  this  Article,.  Mea  then 
be^ae  to  free  themaelves  froo  the  raies  so  long  retaiaed  for 
fortifioations  prededin^  the  ase  of  artillery.  In  a  pressing 
oase,  the  old  italls  and  towers  of  the  barriers,  the  barbioans 
fcre  siaply  removed  to  the  level  of  the  terraoe  at  top,  they 
orowned  by  parapets  irlth  embrasares  for  plaoin^,  there  barbette 
batteries.  (54).  Toirers  appear  ao  maoh  an  indispensable  means 
of  défense,  and  they  are  re^arded  as  of  suoh  ^reat  atility  in 
domiaatlaé  the  ooantry,  that  they  nere   still  erected  even  af- 
ter  the  false  «rorks  arranged  to  flank  the  oartains  had  been 
adopted.  First  wsre  givsn  to  the  false  works  in  plan  the  forms, 
that  had  been  éiven  to  palisades,  i.e.,  they  nearly  folloired 
the  outline  of  iihe  if  ail,  bat  they  were  soon  made  flankin^  Wo- 
rks» The  oity  of  OranfiJe  had  been  fortified  ane»  under  Louis  ' 
XI,  and  saoh  was  the  form  of  its  défenses  at  that  epooh.(5'5). 
By  means  of  thèse  modifioations  places  îfere  in  condition  to 
resist  artillery;  bat  this  ara  ??as  rapidly  perfeoted.  Louis 
XT  and  Gharles  VIII  possessed  formidable  artillery,  the  art 
of  the  siège  beoamc  more  systematic  daily,  and  at  that  epooh 
re^alar  approaches  were  already  made;  nhen   the  attack  ooald  n 
not  be  sudden,  they  beiîan  by  naakiné  trenches,  establishin^  p 
parallels  and  actual  sie^e  batteries  well  covered  by  éabions. 
The  walls  rising  above  ths  tops  of  the  banks  of  the  tranches 
presented  an  easy  aini  for  the  direct  fire  of  aieée  batteries, 
and  at  quite  a  i^reat  distance  oould  be  destroyed  the  oncoversd 
fforks  and  a  Dreacn  be  made.  To  j^uard  àgainst  that  inconvenie- 
noe  the  ootside  of  the  moat  was  furnished  with  a  palisade  or 
a  parapet  of  masonry  or  oarpentry  with  terraoes  and  an  outer 
ditoh»  this  work  replaoed  the  anoient  barrier  and  retained  t 
the  name  of  oatifork.C')^).  There  were  established  outside  éates, 
posterns  and  projections,  earthworks  strenéthened  bj   wooden 
timbers,  that  were  still  oalled  bulwarks,  forts  or  blockhoases. 
îhe  description  of  the  fortification  of  Nuys,  that  Charles  the 
Rash  besieôed  in  1474,  perfaotly  eiplains  the  method  employed 
to  resist  attaoks.    "^ikewise  Nuys  notably  had  towers  of  sa- 
ndstone,  powerfully  walled  with  rlch  "franiete",  hi^h,    spaoed 
and  reinforoed  by  strong  bastions,  skilfully  ooœposed  of  stone 
and  briok,  and  in  no  place  antirely  of  aarth,  arrantfed  for  dé- 
fense by  wonderful  skiil  for  repellin^  the  assailaats;  between 
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not  bold  out  before  aa  arnay  eqaipped  with  aptillepy,  and  his- 
tory  Ib  that  pariod  no  longer  exhiblts  those  loQé  sièges  so 
common  daring  the  12  th,  13  th  and  14  th  centuries.  Men  did 
tbe  beat  possible  to  adapt  the  old  fortif ioations  to  the  new 
mode  of  attack  and  of  défense,  either  by  alloariné  the  old  wa- 
lls  to  peœain  behiad  aeir  works,  op  by  destpoying  some  weak  pt 
papts  as  at  Langres,  to  peplaoe  them  by  jôpeat  poand  op  square 
toifeps  fupnished  with  artillery.  At  the  end  of  the  15  th  oen- 
tapy,  an^inaer^  appeared  to  aeek  to  oovep  oaoQOB;  they  arpaa- 
éed  them  in  the  ^pound  atopies  of  tO)«reps  in  coveped  batteries, 
pesepviné  the  tops  of  the  towers  and  of  oartains  for  apoheps 
and  cpossbow  men  or  musketeeps.  Theps  still  exist  a  épeat  Buœ- 
bep  of  tosiers,  that  présent  this  appanôement;  withoat  mention- 
ing  tnat  of  Laagpes  alpeady  given  (figs.  49,  50,  51),  bot  wh- 
ose  destpoyed  tops  oaanot  sepve  as  aa  example,  yet  hepe  is  a 
squape  towep  belonging  to  the  vepy  old  défense  of  Puy-S.?Pont 
of  Pepigaeax,  and  that  i^as  pebnilt  to  contain  ^uns  in  the  gp- 
ound  stopy   intended  to  sireep  the  Pivep,  the  bank  and  one  of 
the  t»o  oQptains.  The  gpound  story  of  this  little  towep  (S2) 
is  pierced  by  foup  embpasupes  desiéned  for  sœall  éuns,  «ithout 
countiné  a  slot  in  the  ppojectinô  angle  of  the  aide  next  the 
Pivep.  Tsfo  éuns  (whose  places  oould  be  changed  accopding  to 
the  needs  of  the  défense)  could  only  be  plaoed  in  that  low  b 
battepy,  coveped  by  a  thick  tunnel  vaalt  of  cat  stone,  and  p 
ppoof  against  solld  ppo.jeotiles  thpown  by  moptaps.  The  embpa- 
sures  of  the  oannon  (53)  ape  piepced  hopizontally  to  allo?^ 
jast  spaoe  fop  t)a3sage  of  the  bail,  a  horizontal  slot  above 
pepmittlnô  the  aiming  and  servin^  as  a  vent  for  the  sioke.  A 
stpaight  staipway  leads  to  the  second  stopy  piepced  only  by 
slots  fop  cpossbows  OP  muskets,  and  the  top  has  machicolations 
with  a  oontinaous  papapet  without  battlements,  bat  piepced  by 
poaad  holes  saited  to  the  inuzzles  of  little  éuns  or  muskets. 
This  w&a   but  a  œediocpe  défense,  and  it  was  easy  fop  the  enemy 
to  looate  hiiBself,  to  find  himself  out  of  pan^e  of  the  fire. 
y,Bn   Boon  peoognized,  that  thèse  coveped  battepies  establishsd 
in  small  pooms,  and  .fhose  embpasures  comppised  only  an  acute 
angle,  could  not  ^Ismount  sie^e  batteries,  and  caused  no  seri- 
ons in.iapy  to  the  besieêers,  Then  allowing  the  old  défensive 
System  to  remain  to  recelve  arohers,  crossbow  men  and  musket- 
eeps, false  îforks  siare  bailt  before  them  in  whioh  could  be  e 
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oentary.  We  $ive  (49)  thd  plas  of  one  of  the   toffers,  wbose  er- 
eotiOQ  dates  baoK  to  the  eod  of  the  15  th  oeotary  or  the  be^- 
iQjg  df  the  l6  th.   This  towar  le  an  actaal  bastioo  able  to  9 
contaln  5  ^bqs  la  eaoh  story*  Built  oa  a  steep  slope^^one  d6%- 
oendB  foar  tli^lats   of  steps  f roi  the  point  C  in  the  oity  to  t 
the  point  g.  The  emlirasares  3,  P,  G,  are  stepped  to  follow  the 
inolioatiOB  of  the  groand,  and  to  be  aluays  at  the  saae  height 
above  the  external  ôround.  Sans  coald  easily  be  introdaoed  by 
the  ifide  aad  j^eitle  flights  of  steps;  the  walls  are  thiok  (23) 
ft.),  to  be  able  to  raaist  the  artillery  of  the  besieôers.  Ihe 
first  bay  with  paralèel  walls  is  oovered  by  foar  vaalts  rest- 
ing  on  a  colamn»  a  trans^erse  aroh  bearing  on  two  ends  of  sralls 
séparâtes  the  first  b^y  fron  the  second,  which  is  covercd  by  a 
half  dôme.  (3ee  tha  longitadinal  section  (50)  on  the  line  C  D 
and  the  transverse  section  (51)  on  the  line  A  B  of  the  plan). 
The  embrasures  ?,   3  (49)  were  olosed  in  the  interior  by  shat- 
ters.  (Art.  embrasure).  Vents  tfaat  allowei  the  smoke  te  esoape 
from  the  interior  are  at  H.  Two  little  rscesses  T  reoeived  t 
the  store  of  poî?der.  This  to«fer  was  oriéinally  crowned  by  a 
platform  aud  a  parapet  with  battlements,  behind  whiob  »ere  p 
plaoed  other  ^ans  or  mnsketeers.  Thèse  apper  parts  Trere  chan- 
î?ed  loniJ  a^o.  The  barbette  battery  is  aiider  than  the  top  of 
the  parapets  of  tha  adjacent  cartalns  by  about  3.3  ft.;  this 
iras  a  remainder  of  the  tradition  of  the  middle  âges.  ît  jras 
always  believed  neoessary  for  the  towers  to  oommand  the  car- 
tains.   (Art.  Tour).  This  ancertainty  in  the  construction  of 
défenses  during  the  early  time  of  the  artillery  gi^es  a  great 
variety  of  arrangements,  and  sre  oaanot  indioate  ail.  Sut  it 
is  well  to  State  that  the  System  of  fortification  so  itell  es- 
tablished  from  1300  to  1400,  so  methodically  arranged,  «ras  d 
dlsturbed  by  the  use  of  cannon  in  sièges,  and  that  experinsents 
began  after  that  last  epooh  to  oease  only  in  the  17  th  oentury. 
Suoh  was  the  power  of  feadal  traditions,  that  men  could  not 
abruptly  break  ifith  them,  and  they  jrere  still  retained,  in  s 
apite  of  Expérience  of  the  inoonvenienoes  connected  with  med- 
iaetal  fortifications  opposed  to  artillery.  Thus  were   seen  f 
for  a  long  time  and  until  duriné  the  I6  th  century,  naaohioola- 
tions  employed  at  the  saine  time  as  covered  hatterier.  althoagh 
the  maohioolations  were  no  longer  any  défense  aéainst  oannon. 
Aleo  fpoffl  "^'ùarlea  '^TTX  to  Prancis  T,  cities  end  oastles  could 
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ancler  Charles  VIT  maBy  attaoks  od  oastles  and  oitles  srere  sad- 
den  and  SQOoessfal.  lans  nere   broaght  withoat  proteotioo  beUbre 
tbd  fortlfioatioas,  and  bsfore  tbe  besia^^ed  bad  time  to  place 
in  battery  some  mortara  and  wbeelad  guns  tbat  eqaipped  tbe  to 
toffers,  tbe  breaob  iras  nade  and  tbe  oity  nas  takea.  fut  ail 
tbe  toirers  oovld  not  be  adapted  to  tbe  modifioation  reqalred 
by  tbe  servloe  of  tbe  artillerr  of  tbe  defeaeoi  tbeir  intern- 
ai diaaeter  did  not  permit  tbe  plaoing  of  a  gan;  it  coald  not 
be  introdaced  by  orooked  passages  and  irinding  stairvays»  and 
tben  after  tbe  pieoes  bad  fired  two  or  tbree  sbots,  men  erere 
saffooatsd  by.  tbe  smoke,  tbat  foiind  no  exit.  Tbas  men  bagan 
by  modifyin^  tbe  construction  of  to/iers,  giwing  tbem  leas  be- 
igbt  and  inoreasing  tbeir  diameter  to  project  externally;  re- 
DoanoiBg  tbe  old  System  of  isolated  défense,  tbey  irere  open 
on  tbe  side  toward  tbe  oity,  so  as  easily  to  introduce  tbe 
guns,  and  latéral  embrasures  were  opened  below  tbe  level  of 
tbe  orest  of  tbe  moat,  S'-feeping  tbis  for  its  lenétb.  Tbe  fort- 
ifications of  tbe  City  of  Langres  are  very  interesting  to  st- 
udy  from  tbe  point  of  view  of  the  modifications  made  during  t 
tbe  15  tb  and  16  tb  centuries  in  the  défense  of  places.  (43) 
Langres  is  a  Ronan  city;  tbe  part  A  of  the  city  was  added  at 
tbe  beginniné  of  the  16  th  century  to  tbe  ancient  enolosure, 
in  ifbioh  is  found  a  very  well  preserved  gâte;  suocessively  m 
fflodified,  the  enolosure  of  Langres  was  alŒOst  entirely  rebuilt 
ander  toaia   XI  and  Prarcis  I,  and  it  îfas  later  strengtbened 
by  défenses  establisbed  acoording  to  the  System  adopted  in  t 
tûe  16  tb  aad  beginning  of  tbe  17  tb  oenturies,  Tbe  use  of  a 
artillary  oaaaad  the  building  of  tbe  towers  C,  tbat  flank  tbe 
ourtains  by  means  of  two  parallel  «ails  ending  in  a  aamioirole» 
Tûe  city  of  Langres  is  built  on  a  plateau,  tbat  dominâtes  the 
oonrse  of  the  Marne  and  tbe  entire  vioinity;  on  tbe  side  D  a 
alone  can  it  be  reacbed  on  tbe  land.  Thus  at  tbis  side  bad  b 

been  establisbed  a  very  strong  advanced  work  in  tbe  16  th  oen- 

1 
tory.   At  S  îfas  a  second  gâte,  well  defended  by  a  ércat  round 

tower  or  fort,  with  tsfo  covered  batteries  plaoed  in  two  cbam- 

bers  with  vaaàts  restin^  on  a  cylindrical  pillar  built  at  the 

centre;  in  another  ad.ioininé  tower  is  a  spiral  ramp  tbat  all- 

o»ed  !3ans  to  b9  taken  up  on  the  platform  oraaain^  the  âreat 

tower  (Art.  Bastille):  at  P  is  a  thipd  f^ate  openins?  on  the 

Marne  and  protected  by  earthworks  of  the  soi  of  the  l^   tii  cen~ 
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battlements,  it  was  neoessary  to  ba^e  arobers  and  crossbow  nés 
in  great  Bambers;  partioalarl;  arohers  if  ho  hadi,  as  ne  bave  s 
seeu,  a  great  superiopity  over  opOBsbow  men   bccanse  of  rapid- 
ity  of  firiné  yfith  the  bow.  Baob  aroher  (44)  tfas  sqaipped  irith 
a  leather  ba|  oontaiaiag  two  or  tbree  dozen  arrois.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  oonbat,  ne  dropped  bis  bag  on  tbe  éroand,  and  be  kept 
several  arrowa  ander  bis  left  foot,  tbe  beads  at  tbe  left;  w 
witboat  looking  be  felt  tbem  and  ooald  take  tbes  sini^Xy  by  1 
loweriné  bis  band  siitbOQt  losin^  sigbt  of  the  aim  (an  import- 
ant point  for  an  archer).  A  ^ood  arober  ooald  shoot  a  dozen 
arpows  psr  minute.  Wbile  a  crossbow  man  durinjê  the  saae  time 
ooald  soaroely  sloot  tiio  bolts.  (45,  46).  c^ompelled  to  fit  t 
tbe  double  crank  to  bis  sceapon  (47)  after  eaoh  shot  to  bend 
the  bow,  be  not  only  lost  maoh  time,  bat  be  lost  sigbt  of  tbe 
movemeits  of  tbe  enemy,  and  v^as  obli^ed  wben  his  weapon  «as 
ready,  to  seek  bis  aim  and  s^ot»   îYben  firiné  artillery  was 
'.vell  mounted  and  suffioieotly  nameroas  to  batter  tbe  walls  a 
and  braaoh  tbem  at  a  distance,  the  ancient  défensive  system 
appeared  so  iaferior  to  tbe  means  of  attack,  that  it  «as  nec- 
sssary  to  tbopoaébly  modify  it.  The  toweps  oovered  by  roofs 
and  for  the  most  part  of  small  diameter,  vaalted  in  qaite  a 
light  maaner,  could  not  serve  for  plaoiné  oannonj  by  removiné 
the  roof  aad  making  platforms  (wbich  if  as  freqaently  done  at 
tbe  middle  of  tbe  15  tb  oentury),  raen  succeeded  in  plaoing  one 
or  tffo  guns  on  the  top,  that  caased  no  great  damage  to  tbe  as 
assailants,  and  that  by  their  plunôing  fire  could  strike  but 
one  point.  Tt  was  continually  neoessary  to  move  tbem  to  foll- 
ow  tbe  movements  of  the  attaok,  and  their  recoil  ofteo  shook 
tbe  masonry  to  the  point  of  in.jaring  the  defenders  more  than 
the  besiegers.  On  the  curtains  the  terraces  had  scarcely  6.6 
ft.  in  widtb  at  most,  and  could  not  receive  ^uns,  then  were 
formed  in  tbe  interior  banks  of  earth  at  the  level  of  the  ter- 
raoes,  so  as  to  mount  the  pièces  in  battery;  bat  beoause  of 
the  heiébt  of  thèse  curtains,  the  planning  fire  prodaced  no 
éreat  effeot.  Therefore  srithoat  omittin??  to  place  artillery 
on  the  tops  of  the  défenses  wherever  practicable,  embrasures 
were  opened  in  the  lower  stories  of  the  towers  at  the  level 
of  tbe  countersoarp  of  the  moat,  so  as  to  obtain  a  aweeping 
fire  for  sending  projectiles  to  reboand,  and  to  force  the  as- 
sallants  to  make  deep  trenches  in  approachiné  places.  Indeed 
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'^TYve  ?TeiRc>[N  bro\i*>v\  o  ^\mv  Xq    Xxeor  on  t\ve  «o\à  coaWe  ot  lor- 
co\iT\,  oi»ôi  at  \\\e  t^v»*^  sV\ot  mode,  \.a  pxerceà  %tv\\Te\^  \^To\xi\\ 
\\x«  «oWs  ot  X\^^   VoM^er  cour\,  \\\o\  Vs  quS.\e  X\iZ    eQi\x\i\>o\e«'t  «t 
\\ve  co«t\»e,  \»^Vo\k  \.8  \>eT\i,  atToi\|,  A\,a\it\  C\\aTt\.er.  p.  162.  14^?. 
To  besiege  the  city,  the  Sn^lisfa  folloted  yet  the  old  systea 
of  sfoaden  forts  aod  of  ramparts'  they  enàed  by  bain^  besieged 
in  their  tarn  by  those  of  Orleaosf  they  lost  their  forts  sao- 
oessively,  îfiiioh  note   destroyed  by  the  fire  of  the  Frenoh  ar- 
tillery;  vigoronaly  attaoked,  the  ^ere  obligled  to  raise  the 
sie^e  by  abaadonin^  a  part  of  their  material;  for  the  firiné 
artillsry  for  a  siège,  like  ail  the  machines  enployed  antil 
then,  had  the  inoonveoienoe  of  being  transported  with  diffic- 
alty,  aad  it  was  rarely  that  under  Charles  7TI  and  Loais  XT 
that  sis^e  gans  as  well  as  field  éuns  i^ere  mounted  on  wheela; 
yet  they  continued  to  employ  mortaps  (great  pièces  for  thro^f- 
ing  stone  balls  of  ^reat  diameter)  until  during  the  fipst  ye- 
ars  of  the  l6  th  centary-  Hère  (42)  is  a  représentation  of  a 
double  sieée  ûan   eqaipped  with  its  siooden  shield  designed  to 
protect  the  giin  and  men  from  projectiles;  (43)  represents  a 

double  $an  with  cases  fastening  in  the  breech  and  oontainin^ 

1 
the  charge  of  powder  and  the  bail.   Beside  the  gun  are  other 

cases  for  exchange  and  the  measure  C  lith  handle  for  measuring 

the  charge  of  powder;  (43  bis)  the  5rawinî?  of  a  cannon  ?rith 

case  mounted  on  a  carria^e  with  racks  for  direcoin?'  the  gan, 

The  balls  of  this  last  oannon  are  of  stone,  while  those  of  t 

the  double  ^uns  ara  of  métal.  The  poivder  «nclosed  in  the  case 

ifas  fired  by  means  of  an  iroa  rod  made  red  hot  in  a  furnace. 

The  piacin^  of  thèse  cannon  in  battery,  loading  them,  especi- 

ally  ïfhen  it  was  necessary  after  each  shot  to  exchange  the  c 

cases,  and  the  aocessory  œeans  of  firingj  ail  that  was  lengthy. 

At  the  begianing  of  the  15  th  century  guns  of  great  calibre 

employed  in  sièges  were  in  not  safficient  narcbar,  were  toc  i 

difficalt  to  transport,  oould  not  be  loadled  rapidly  enough  to 

prodace  quiok  and  décisive  effeots  in  the  attack  of  places. 

To  keep  the  defenders  a^ay  from  tne  batteri**,  It  Jias  »«cr«s^~ 
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«fho  reoently  borrowed  froa  the  oitles  their  oaoBon  to  raake  a 
attaoks  at  sei^eral  places  at  the  same  tins,  «rhioh  .justly  exot- 
ted  the  admiration  of  contemporaries*  By  the  oreation  of  oon* 
paaies  of  regalars  and  the  establishment  of  the  free  archers, 
the  king  acqaired  oavalry  and  infantry  independent  of  the  no- 
bility," 

The  ase  of  oannon  in  sièges  mast  hâve  as  a  first  resalt  the 
suppression  everyvhere  of  défensive  galleries  and  tiooden  tow- 
ers,  and  mast  contribate  to  the  establishment  of  maohicolat- 
ions  and  stone  parapets  vith  battlements  borne  on  oorbels  pso- 
jeoting  from  the  f aoe  of  the  walls.  for  the  first  Ibfans  appear 
to  hâve  been  employed  frequently,  not  only  to  throir  round  st- 
ones  like  balls  ,  like  machines  siith  oounterpoises,  but  also 
inoendiary  projBOtiles,  little  kegs  containing  an  inflammable 
aad  explosive  composition,  suoh  as  the  Sreek  fire  described 
by  Joinville  and  known  froa  the  12  th  century  by  the  Arabs. 
At  the  end  of  the  14  th  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  15 
th,  artillerists  already  employed  caanon  to  throw  horizontal- 
ly  balls  of  stone,  lead  or  iron;  then  wera  not  alone  att|Kiked 
the  battlements  and  upper  défenses  of  the  walls,  but  they  ifsre 
breaohed  at  the  base;  actuel  siège  batteries  were  established, 
At  the  siège  of  Orléans  in  1428  the  Hluglish  oast  into  the  oity 
with  their  mortars  a  considérable  number  of  stone  projectiles, 
that  passed  over  the  j?all3  and  broke  through  the  roofs  of  the 
houses.  iut  on  the  side  of  the  Prench  ifas  found  artillery  prl- 
-h  direct  fire,  that  oaused  great  loss  to  the  besiegersj  a  b 
bail  killed  the  count  of  Salisbury,  yrho  was  looking  at  the 
oity  through  a  «indow  of  a  tower,   It  was  a  man  risen  from 
the  people,  master  ,tean  of  Lorain,  that  direoted  the  artille- 
ry of  the  oity. 

o    \eT\>o\e    f\.Te   \»oa   moàe   \>\^    oive    por\\^    otvà    \Vie    o\,\\er    \b\,\\\   '■iotX.- 
ora    onà    cot\T\otv»;    \5u\    por \\.cu\or\3'    muc^    \.iv.'\ur>^    «os    doue    \)\5j    au 
or\\\\.erV«t,     o    xxoWxje    of    XorroVne,    \ie^.^^|    tYvexv    ot    t>ve    #orr\.ftOT\ 
of    OT\«.ona,    Aomeà    moaXer    iean,    \»\\o    nbo»    soVà    \o    be    X^z   \>eB\.    w 
«vo«ler    \,T\    YYvV»    >»otV.,     oift.d    V\e    a\vo>Eeà    \.\    «eW.-,     for    Ve    \voà    o    ^reot 
*\in    \\vot    \\<?    jfireà    f  reQueir\\\,v.,     «oelnl    4t\    YVve    pV-er    of    \.Vve    brVdfe 
t\«,ar    \\\^    rompor\    of    '%<l\\^-Q,ro\'x.^     »o    \.\\ot    \\e    V.\-\,\ed    oxvà    Mîout^ded 
«ot\v,    ^iN^X\8>\.    \\\a\.    e\    desc.    ou    \3ro\ii    du    sVeî^e    auV    ^uX    mS,»    de\ï- 
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taTc\v,    t\\e  fTeivcV    Vn   X\<e.  »orTv^ii|    eoWVeà    o|oVtN«\    \\ve   freucYv, 

»cxV\i\è   t©^  t>N\«    0    trexvoYv   so    ci«    \o    $;©   uiiàer   co^er   t^O'k   tVieVr 

Ta»por\   ot  c,To\.x-BoVa8ee   \o   S,    ^.oàTe   ©t    Or^eaw»,    \\\o\   \\\e   fr- 

eiio\\   co\x\à  iie\\>veT    aee   \\\ew   t\ot   t^»"^^   o^   tVvem  >»\.-t\\    |utv«    atvà   » 

©t    \.\vexR   »«T«   to^ReiR   pr\aoi^eT8^    anà   \>e«\des   moBter    ieau   ©t    o    |ttix 
VWIeà   t^^^    0^   ^*®    a^vots.*^    ?\,s\.    et   àeac ,    au   «\e|«    ovV   |\x\   w\» 

\,0Tà   \,oa.|eà    a\   o»e    «\de    oxxà   lorà   àe   CVeTwoivt    ot^   \>^e   otXver,    k 
jkT^à   t^ve    aàv«v\ra\   àe   ^,oV"t\>o\.,    atià    ^Yve   niQrsYvoX    and.   loacV\w   oxv   \ 
Wxe   o\\\er    «Vàe   belfore    o    |ote,    AtiA   \\\e   «\e|e   \kos    \x\àeed    o   '«©tv\\\, 
of^à    \\\e>sn    \ïT©V.e    onà    VT^^ureà    9    ov    \0   moT\oTa,    VoT^e    otià    a»o\\. 
>kt\à.    \.\\e   iTviWaVv    corne    \.\\ere   b^    aeo,    oxKO-né,    oWera    o    ^reat    a\v\p 
Aox^eà   IReivr'»^,    oiNà    \\\eTe   commenceà    o   VWWe    aVcVweaa,    oiftà    \>ve 
\orà    «oa   w\ic>\    troM^V^Iei,    ?or    \\e   \\oà    W^e    ei\\Vre    cYvor^e,    'î\\ex\    t 
^OMT    ^uiva   \»eTe   plooeà   ox\   Wxe    atrarvà,   \»\vexv    \\\e    aeo    reWreà,    J^xvà 
Mt\\et\   \.\\e    aeo   Te\uvx\cà,    o\\    \V\e    ^utis   xoeve   c©\>ereà,    a\\VeIà«    oivà 
o\\,    axvà    oX\    «ère   \.ood,eà    axxd    ao    aVWt^^-'V'Ni    orroii$,eà,    \.\\o\   \»\\eT\ 
\Vve    aeo    retoreà,    \V\e\^   >Bere   t^^^à    <^t\.à.   x»oà,e    oa    éooà    a\\ota    oa    Vf 
\.>ve>^    \\od,   >oeeu   otv   t^-Twi   érovxxvà.^    lft\.a\.    à'»iir\\xa   III.    p.    1^9. 

'*The  œoral  effeot  produoed  by  great  artillery  became  so  ^reat, 

tbat  its  appearaaoo  suffioed  to  oaase  the  csities  to  sarrender. 

as 
Let  as  say  then  in  honor  of  tâe  aray,   that  it  was  maoli  to  t 

tiia  advaaoe  in  artillery   ,    as  to  the  heroisa  of  Joan  of  Aro, 

that  Sraace  ?ras  indebted  in  being  able  to  shake  off  the  fore- 

iôn  yoke  from  1428  to  1450.    Por  tiie  fear  that  the  great  had 

of  the  people»   the  diassBsioBs.  êf  the  nobles  woald  perhaps  h 

hâve  broujSht  rain  to  France,    if  skilfully  handled   artillery 

had   not  corne  to  ^ive  the  royal   poifer  neîf   force,    and  to  furnish 

it  with  both  the  means  of  repulsing  the  enaœies  of  crance  and 

of  destroyiaé  the  oastles  of  those  faudal   lords,    tnat  had   no 

oouatry. 

Thi«  psriod  of  bistory  marks  a  new  era.  The  ^.n^lish  had  been 

vanquished  by  fire  arnis,  and  the  kin*?  had  reoonquered  his  th- 

rona  by  plebian  handa,  and  saw  hiwself  for  the  first  time  at 

tfae  head  of  forces,  that  belon<3ed  to  hini  alone.  Charles  ?TT, 
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\\c»  VoV,  2.  p.  ^e. 

Kote  2.  p.  À04.  B«po«^^V(aw  ot  à\xy«  ©t  à\ftTvcai\.  )lVc\vft\.et.  ^ 
^\s\.  àa  \o  froTvce,  Vo\.  5.  p.  9'g, 

Xote  3.  p.  404»  'î^«  co«-t\.tv|  w.oo)R\,t\e«  \>\rex»  «toi^e  lio\\«<  \\ 
^•ois  TvotuToX  X9   retoVn  t^v»  pTo^ecWYe,  \ft>\en  t>\e  «oàe  ©t  pTOjyec  - 

''This  barder  bail  no  longer  broke  and  ooald  penetrate  the 
sîasonry?  it  had  tiie  adyantaée  of  incrsased  velooity  by  dimin- 
ishiflé  its  aize;  the  mortars  bscame  lighter,  althongh  theip 
effect  iias  readered  more  danjîeroas. 

iQstead  of  ereotiné  forts  ail  around  ths  city,   the  besie- 
^«ps  established  befo.re  the  éreat  fortresses  a  park  enclosed 
by  an  entpeachment  located  in  a  central  position  beyond  the 
rangs  of  guns.  S'rom  this  point  they  led  one  or  tuo  tpenohes 
to  the  points  ihere  their  batteries  were  plaoed.   We  hâve 
oome  to  the  time  when  tranohes  vrere  emplayed  as  a  meaas  of 
apppoach  at  the  same  time  as  protections  of  timbers.  To  the 
brothers  Bureau  belongs  the  honor  of  haviné  been  first  to  make 
tûe  most  jadioious  use  of  artillery  ii  sièges-  So  that  the  ob- 
stacles fell  before  them,  the  -.falls  when  struck  no  longer  re- 
sisted  tneir  balls  aad  broke  in  fragments.  The  cities  defend- 
ed  by  the  Snélish,  and  that  they  had  taken  entire  months  to 
besiege  in  their  invasion,  uere   taken  in  a  few  weeks.  They  sp 
spent  four  months  in  besieging  Barfleur  in  1440;  eight  months 
in  besieging  Rouenî  ten  months  in  obtainiag  possession  of  Qher- 
bourg  in  1418,  while  in  1450  the  entire  conquest  of  Normandy, 
that  reottired  the  andertaking  of  60  sièges,  was  completed  by 
Qhaples  V  in  one  year  and  six  days," 

Jïo\e    À.    p.    404»    See    \\ve    «\.«#.e    o^    OrVeans    Vw    l^Q,?.    H(e    8\\o\\ 
ra\,uru    \o    \\ve    \corVs    executed    b^i    ^^e   "Ç.T\ft\,V^\^    Xo    t^l^^    <^^â.    \>\oc- 
V-ode    \\\\.a    cW^ . 

)Co\e    '5.    p.    /lOA.     At    \.\ve    ^\^ii^    ot    Soew    \.»    1450;     '*T\\eTv    o^ter 
\\\e\^    \)e^aTv    o\    \.\\a    a\àe    ot    t\\e    cotvB\,o\D\e    Xo    moVe    co\Der«d    atvd 
xitvcovjereô.    approoc^vea,    ot    \aV«Ac\\    feourfeeoV»    \.eà    otva    onà    3ocouea 
de    (»>o\,omi\e    tV\e    otVar;     t\\o\    ot    BouTteoVa    «ob    t^'^»^    o^    ^^^    «oVV, 
«anà    tVvexv    Y\\e    o\Vi.er    orrVxsed,     and    Y^  e    msoW    \ïo»    mVned    ot    t\\o\    p 
pVoce.    3o    \.>\e    cVtxi^    «ou\d    >\ox)e    \^€.«.tv    toVen    b\i    obsomW.,     \^     lYve 
V\,x\*    Vvod    tvcV    «\i&\\eà     IY^Vb,     oTvd    ÔAd    ïvo\.    dea^re    \o    p\oce    «ortor» 
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t\\e   T^UTater   ot    ^00*,    b^    ou   oràer   ào-teà  X««,    ft,    iS73,    O^o^^»**  ^ 
t\.xeà   tY\\.»   at   600.    T^veee   oTOstbOM»  mett  «\vo   \^«\,otv|eà   \q   \.\ve   c\\,- 
\.%ei>i   c\oB«,    atvà   <V^ià   i^ot  to^^^o^    ^^e-   i^ToteseVoti   ©t    orme,    co^\d, 
^^ot   VeoT^e    \Yie\r    èuWà   to    aer^^e    \t\   \\\e    arm^^    or    e\s««\^eTe,    ^\\V- 
o^t    au\\voT\.»«\\.€)n   ©t    ^^<^   pro»©*\   ©t   ^^tV»    onà  o^    ^^e   pTOtio»\ 
ot    ^^e  meTc>vati\8.    ^\\ei»   Wveae   «a|\,d\T0\e8   aeivt   Wiefte  croisXîOT* 
»aTi   \o   *ev^e   ôik\«\(ie   \\ve   au\5UT\>B    ot   ÇotVb,    th^tv   oud   \\OT*eB    (,t 
Vtor   Wvere   ««re   cro«»>o^o\»   mex\   otv   XvorfteB    oiRà   o»   too^^    were  t*âL; 
eocV   xkQiv   t^»''"''^^*^   r«c.e\x>c<i.   \^Te«   «ovi.»   àoW^,    t\\f\T   c©xva\o>D\,e  -o 
tt\«o   \\o>a\xi|   t^^®    soue   àoV\^^    oW    q\   t\\*   co»"t   «t    "^^^   c\\^» 

B>^   \ettaTS   potent   ot    ;îuT\e   12,    li^li,    <j^\\or\,e«   Y    orà,eTC&   %\i^\ 
0    èxiWâi    ot    oTc\xer«,    cotn^^oaeà    ©t    'V2Q   -aeii,    B\\o\i\,d   \^z    eB-to\ï\\s\y.eà 
o\   ?otVs',    \\\ot.   t^^eae   i2Q    «irc^sera    a\vo^\à   \ie   o^o«etv    ononf    \\\e 
aro\\era    Q\Teoâi\i    ex\»\VTv|'|    \\\qX    tVvVs    4u\\à    8\NOxi\à   >oe   poTt\c\i\- 
0T\\;i   c\\0T|eà  «\\\\  j|uoTà\T\4    \\ve   persoiv   ot    ^Ve   >(t.\.ivt    oiià.   t\\e   àe- 
teTve«    ot    ^^«   cWvi    ®t   ^ot\»«. 

Ci\\or\ea   Y.    \3\»,   Yettcrs   patent    ot    ApT\.\    2,2,    \h.k^^    \.x\8\V\\iteô, 
■t^e   t"^^®    oTc\\eTS   to    B«'r>>e   \a    \\»e    ot    «or.    ?ot    \\ve   t©'<*'5fta'\\ox\ 
ot    "tXvVs   pT\\D\.\.e|«ài   boà^i   ^eve    aeVecteà    stronf    oivà    ceXvvev   ^exx 
Vi\    eoc^v    por\a\\,    cvxxà    o^aoxvl    t\\e   \,n\No\3V\OTi-t8    Va    ^ooà    c\rc\xavs\aT\- 
ces,    Xiecouse   -tV^ese   ^rzz   oroVveTs   \»ere   o\j\\,|,ed   \o    ea\i\,p   Wve^aeX- 
^es    zX   \¥ie\T    o\BTL   cob\,    or   o\\v«r\B\8e    o^   W^e    expeiv«e   ot    ^^^   po- 
r\.BV.    Itve   T\vim>ier    ot    ^"^a   oox\\N.T\f:exvt    \»oa   neorV^    ox^z   t^on   \o   t^t^^ 
tVres.    l,ïieo>\.    \\V«\.    ©wt   Xo«   Sorp  »   àe«    oro\\erB,    àea    ot\3 .    et   des 
ortj^ue.,    \î\A    V\ct©r   ?oufue,    ÇorVa.    iBîiî..'^. 

yo\e    2.    p.    K^'è*    'SVve   Tit^^WaVi   oriv)Y  ^^^   coxv^ow    o\    \\\e   Y>ot-t\.e    ot 
®rec^.    fro*   \326   t\ve   cW-v^   ot    YXoremoe   \\oà   cotvnow   motàe   ot    Vroin 
cvTvà   xaetoX,     (,B\.^\.    t.^   \'»ac©\e   dea    cVartea,    Y©\.    6.    p.    5Q^.    I*k 
lL'è39    \\RO   V,tv\.è\\\8,    de   9oLrdVV>\oc    atvd,   àe   B\.e\i\,e   reGe\\>eà    t^om    t\ve 
"sftiïBter    ot    V\ve   croaaboMs   i»ct\    ot    X\^^    cVt^    ot    Cam\aro\    "V^    catvxvon, 
5    ot    Vrotv    onà    ?)    ©t    toie\o\""ipro\io\)\vi    ot    x*ro\x|.\vt    vron    oitvà    ot    coat 
metoV"^,     ^mVvVoV»    vfcere    fVx>ei^   b\^    oràer    ot    8o\.d    moa\er    ot    t'^e    croae.- 
>oo\»    metv    \)Vi    our    \\cM\da    ond    ovxv    t^ew,     axvd    \»\v\c\\    ore    \a    \\\e    ft^uord 
ond    X^^    dete^ae    ot    tV\e    c\\\n    o^    Co*>ûro\k."    Or\!?;VwoV    porc"bmex\'t 
oiiRonl    X\^<i    WX\z    deeda    ot    C\o\,rom\)o\i\.\..    VoV.    2?>    p.     V825.    LV'ov, 
o^    eooVe    de-e    G\\0T\,a8.    YoV.     ?,    p.    ô\.    "-for    8o\.petre    ox\à    auVpYv- 
ur    ^Xo ,    Pou^\vt.    ^or    t,\\e    |^Tva    ot    (3ow.\)r  o\ji ,     l/\    \Vv>Tea,     A    aoua,    2 
d  en  Ver  a    \ourtvo\a ,  "'■'    Se?    krX,    ot    ii .    Loco\)OBae,     Bo,T^e    v)0\.u\«ie,     p.?Ç. 

Mo  te    %,    p.    40Â.    IVude    «ur    \,e    poaae    et    V'axieivVr    de    VorVVlX- 
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irere  acoastoaed  to  vrar;  bettsr  disciplined  and  araed,  they  a 
alre&â3?  preseated  at  the  eod  of  the  14  th  oentary  tooops  3af> 
fioleatly  stable»  tbat  to  tbass  ooald  he   entrasted  tbe  éaard 
of  important  posts.  -^  Toiard  the  middle  of  that  oentary  bad 

already  beeo  employed  oanoon»  eitbar  in  regalar  battle  or  in 

2 
sièges.   Tbis  new  means  of  destraotion  mast  cbange,  and  did 

sooD  obange  ail  conditions  of  attaok  and  défense  of  places. 
et   little  iaportanoe  still  at  the  begianiag  of  the  1%   tb  oen- 
tary, artillery  took  a  great  development  toirerd  tbe  middle  of 
that  oeitary.  ''In  Srance/'  says  the  illastrioas  anthor  already 
cited;  "1,   the  itar  of  iadependeace  against  the  Snglish  had  a 
aroased  the  warlike  genias  of  the  nation,  and  not  only  the  be 

heroio  Joan  of  Arc  ooonpied  herself  in  àireoting  the  artille- 

2 
ry;   bat  t?ro  eminent  men  arose  from  the  people,  the  brothers 

iarean,  and  devoted  ail  their  oare  to  perfecting  cannon  and 
the  oondact  of  sièges.  They  commenced  to  eaploy,  althongh  in 
small  number,  balls  of  iron  instead  of  those  of  stone,   and 
then  a  projectile  of  eqaal  weight  occupyiné  a  mach  smaller  v 
volume,  greater  velocity  could  ba  given  to  It,  because  the  gin 
being  of  less  calibre,  offered  more  résistance  to  the  explos- 
ion of  the  poffder. 

or^ow\xeà    \r\    a    refuVor   w.oniver    \,Yve    |\jk\\,àa    ot    cro»B>oo«i   ^t^XK    o>x\à 
©^    oTcHera    \n    X\\e    c\\.Ve«    ot    ^'Vve    Xot\\\,    ^>^    oxx   oràer    ào\,eà    Vit 

\.T\    \\\e   z\\\j^    ot    tiOOTv,    "îXve   V\.i\|   nonted,   t©^    t\vree   ^eors   H\c\\c»»\à 
àe   iQ\ao\   coTva\Oi\>\e   ot    t\\a\   co*patv>ft.    ^ikt^*^^^^^®»  "    »o^«    Ar\,\ 
ot    t^ot   àecree,  "•tXve   crosa'too*   «^e^   mèVW    e\.ec\    ey>€.r>^    \\\ree   A^eora 
o    coiva\o\)\,e   ^\j    pXurïiWtvi    ot    «o\ce«.    *Vo\\Q^\.à   àe   t^o^o^-»    vcAt\v 
X\<z    oâuiaVoe    ot    t^^^    ^^    »^*   ot    t\^oae   i^oet    exper\    \.x\    \\\e   «ee    ot 
X\\Q,   cToa8X)0«,    \ft^^,\  -«.Voose    \.\Ne   25    crossbox»   'aexv,     t\\ot   \p\\\    to'*'^ 
X\\z   compoxxvi.    "î^*    cvos.«bo\»    ^exx    \e\\\,    obev^    \\\e    coA8\,o\)\e    Vm    o\\. 
cotvcaTT\\.Tvè    tYieVr    àuWe»,    wxvàer    po\.T\    ot    a    t^^^    ot    «"^^f    «©ua,"*' 

krX,    2    stote»:--    "-TVve    Vxfié    re\-oS.xva    V\\e,ae    cToaabove    v&zx^,    \,x\    V\ 
\\\,a    aer\j\,ce,     otvà    pXocea    t\vew    unàer    \\\8    sot  c6\i.0Tà .  *•    TVveifc    to^^o\r 
ArWcVea    ea\o>o\\.a>vVt\|    oe.r\o\.T\    prVWVeftea    Vt\    t^^O'"*    o?    ^^«'    co*- 
paxnvi,    avic\\    oa    exempWoix    ^row    o\\.    \,«po«\«    ot\d    \oxea,     excep'YAxv!^ 
^\->v«,    o«B\.a\. ot\ce    e»\o\5\,\.a\xeà    '^or    \.\\e    rox\ao»    ot    V\,w4    ^oYvix." 

T\\e    aome    >i;\.%i^    Vtx'rW, tu\eû    0    cot^ponvi    o?    îO    croaa\>o«    men    ot    C 
C(5«peV|Tve  . 
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tvivuiVaXveà  >»\W  to»*^^**»  o*^  \oàd,èTB,  oxi  eue  \>o\x\\,  8uppoTt\*| 
t\\e»  \)>^  n^aeroua  cov^ereà  cto«3^o>ii  mei^  onà  csTc^veTS,  to'''^^'*!  0 

Bu  gineaoW.»  à\d  ï^o\  e»^\o^  mo\>c\5\,e  towera,  ■t^vo'ae  «\o>ft,  cob\- 

oo\\v)V\^,  pT0*p^me«8  0.^4,  abuTvdoTvce  ot  resource»,  \t\\\\  t\vot  c 
Gore  \»  detoWa,  t\\at  o\\orQGter\%e  freot  ôopta\.T\8,  ^e  itMaeeteà 
X\\z   Veev  Sieu\0T\5 --  i^Sea  oXà  ^rexic\v  poem  \.xv  Xote^. 

Seudalism  from  tha  end  of  tlie  14  tb  cantury  bad  played  out 
its  part  in  §far  as  in  politios.  Tts  prestige  was  destroyed, 
and  (Sharles  VTI  and  Ejouia  XI  had  aotaal  regalar  armies. 

îf  ifô  hâve  exteaded  this  matter,  it  is  becaase  it  has  seemed 
neoessary  to  exhibit  the  transformations  tbrcsagh  whicfa  tiie  art 
of  ffar  mast  paas,  30  as  to  render  an  acooaat  of  the  différent 
Systems  of  défense  saccessively  adopted  from  the  10  th  to  the 
16  th  centuries.  There  is  no  need  to  deaonstrate  ?fhat  is  imp- 
erative  in  the  art  of  fortification;  hère  ail  should  be  sacri- 
ficed  to  the  need  of  défense,  and  yet  sach  iras  the  power  of 
feudal  tradition,  that  forms  ifere  lon^  «mployed  and  till  the 
end  of  the  16  th  oentury,  whose  arranâernent  vias  retained,  /^h- 
ile  they  were  found  noïfise  eqaal  to  the  neir  means  of  attaok. 
çapeoially  to  the  fortifications  of  oastles  is  this  reaiark  a 
applicable.  jSieudalism  oould  not  résolve  to  replace  its  ûi^h 
toffers  by  low  and  extended  îforks;  for  the  dreat  keep  the  thick 
atone  and  »ell  closed  wall  was  alîiays  the  markof  power  and 
of  raie.  So  the  castle  abruptly  passed  ia  the  16  th  oeatury  f 
from  a  mediaeval  fortification  to  a  country  seat^  (Art.  ghateau) 

Tt  is  not  the  same  for  the  cities;  becaase  of  its  disasters, 
the  Prench  militia  ôradaally  lost  its  ascendancy.  Qndiscipli- 
ned,  alïiays  plaoing  feadal  abova  national  interests,  dariné 
the  ifars  of  the  14  th  and  IS  th  centuries  it  played  the  part 
of  partisans,  surprisiné  castles  and  oities,  pilla^in^  and  b 
barnlag  thea,  losiné  them  next  day:  soaetiiBes  adherin^  to  one 
party,  soœetiiDes  to  another,  accordin^  to  its  iaterest  for  t 
the  moment.  Bot  the  ^ai|d«  of  the  f?ood  cities,  »ho  did  not  k 
know  Qow  to  fiôht  in  the  epoch  of  the  oonjuest  by  Rdward  [[[, 
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tbat  he  raosomeà  himself  ait  30,000  orowns  b;  ireight.  Aid  still 
the  said  brigands  beld  the  said  oastle  and  egaipped  it  irell« 
aod  made  «ar  on  the  oosnt?»  Then  for  his  prowess,  the  king  of 
tranoe  desired  to  ha^e  bim  with  liimself,  amd  boagbt  his  oastle 
for  80» 000  croiroif  aod  he  was  doorkeeper  at  aras  of  the  king 
of  Fraxioe,  and  had  great  honor  iritb  the  king.  And  tbis  brigand 
was  naned  Baoon.  And  he  always  rode  good  borses  and  great  pàk> 
fre:r8,  and  so  be  was  well  araed  as  a  ooant,  olotbad  verj  riob- 
ly^and  reaained  in  tbis  good  state  as  long  as  be  llved.''  Hère 
tëe  king  of  franoe  treated  witb  a  soldier  of  fortane,  gave  faln 
a  superior  position*  and  attaobed  bin  to  bis  person;  tbe  king 
bere  made  a  great  step  for  tbe  défense  of  tbe  ooantry  ;  be  s 
soagbt  defenders  of  tbe  soil  oatside  feadalism  anong  tbe  obi- 
efs,  tbat  rose  from  the  people.  Witb  thèse  oompanies,  thèse 
soldiers  witboat  a  ooantry  bat  brave  and  aocastoned  to  tbe 
trade  of  arns,  with  thèse  traaps  with  neither  law  nor  faitb, 
tbat  du  ^uesclin  *as  to  oonqaer  one  by  one  ail  the  strong  pla- 
ces, tbat  fallen  into  tbe  hands  of  the  Engllsn.  jjisfortunes 
and  despair  bad  roased  tbe  people,  and  tbe  paasants  tbemselves 
took  to  the  coantry  and  attaoked  the  castles. 

To  oongoer  a  part  of  tbe  Prencb  provinces,  tbe  guglish  bad 
only  to  oontend  with  tbe  féodal  nobilityf  after  baving  taken 
tbeir  oastles  and  domains  and  finding  no  people  ander  arms, 
tbey  only  left  in  tbeir  strong  places  isolated  and  small  gair- 
isons,  some  œen  in  arHior  supported  by  a  small  nuiaber  of  arch- 
ers, the  Snglisb  thougbt  tbat  tbe  Frenoh  féodal  nobility  witb- 
oat  an  army  coald  not  retake  its  castles,  in  spite  of  its  br- 
avery.  great  was  also  tbe  surprise  of  tbe  Snglisb  oaptains  a 
after  some  years,  wbey  tbey  not  only  foand  themselves  attaok- 
ed by  a  brilliant  cbivalry,  but  also  by  intrepid  troops,  dis- 
oiplined  in  battle,  blindly  obeying  tbe  voioe  of  tbeir  ohief. 
baviag  faith  in  his  courage  and  his  star,  fi^htiné  with  cool- 
oess  and  posseasing  tbe  persistenoe,  patience  and  expérience 
of  old  soldiers» 

Ko\e    1.    p.    h,0\  .    Ko    a\rQ>Tv^    pXoce    Te»\,a\ed    au    GueecWtv.     \\e    V 
yive\r,    \voMs    \o    \,x\«^\>r«    \\l^    BO\,d\.ev?.,     onà    looV    q\»08\    oXX,    c\t\.e« 

coWona    ot    ^^-^    'V.VBe    co\i\,d    no\,    res.\.sX    ou    o\locV;    \,eà    Nt\,\,\\ou\,    V 
V\«.«\  la  \Ao«.,     \»V\V\    'aVSor    ond    cvalcVTve  s?- .     '\^«    dc\,  Ix^ered     VV, p     o?3nu\,  x. 
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excellant  lilitia  folloved  by  raecals»  servants  and  brigands, 
foriBing  ratâer  an  aibarrassing  oorps  tfaan  reliable  isfantry. 
The  klBg  tried  to  fill  this  laok  bjr  Senoese  oressbovr  nen»  ?1- 
emings,  and  tbe  gallds  ef  the  good  cities.  The  former,  like 
ail  Beroenaries,  iiore  more  disposed  to  pillage  than  to  fight 
for  a  cause  foreign  to  tbeai  the  troopi  farnisbed  bj   the  gré- 
ât oommanes  were  tarbalent  and  little  inclined  to  leave  their 
homes,  oiring  onl?  temporary  service,  and  profited  by  the  first 
repalse  to  retorn  to  thelr  olties,  abandoning  the  national  c 
caase,  whioh  did  not  exist  in  their  eyes  by  reason  of  the  fen- 
dal  distribution.  With  thèse  bad  éléments  klngs  Philip  of  Val- 
ois and  John  mast  stroggle  against  Snglish  and  Gascon  armies 
already  orgaaized,  compact,  disoiplined  and  regularly  paid. 
They  îiere  beaten  as  they  should  be.  The  iinfortanate  provinces 
of  the  North  and  West  were  ravaged  by  war,  burnt  and  pillaged, 
soon  redaoed  to  despair;  men  îiho  had  trembled  before  iron  ar- 
mer, prhen  that  armor  seemed  invincible,  saw  the  flower  of  thB 
Srench  nobility  destroyed  by  Snglish  archers  and  Welshmen  with 
knives,  by  mère  infantry,  and  they  took  arms  in  their  tara;  t 
that  remalned  for  them!  And  they  fowied  terclble  companies  of 
robbers.  Thèse  troops  of  brigand  soldiers,  dis^anded,  left  to 
themselves  after  defeats,  attaoked  cities  and  castles: —  "And 
always  collected  poor  brigands,"  says  Proissart,*  to  conquer 
and  pillage  cities  and  castles,  and  they  conquered  so  mach, 
that  it  sras  marvellons,  sent  ont  spies  very  often  to  a  good 
City  or  a  good  castle,  a  day  or  tffo  distant;  and  then  assemb- 
led  twentp  or  thirty  brigands,  and  marched  both  day  and  nigh  t 
by  covered  ways,  so  that  they  entered  that  oity  or  castle  that 
the  spy  had  seen,  just  at  the  break  of  day,  and  set  fire  to 
one  or  t)ro  hoases.  And  those  in  the  city  thonght  that  a  thons- 
and  men  in  armor  wished  to  bura  their  cityî  so  they  feld  as 
best  they  could,  and  thèse  brigands  broke  open  housee,  coffers 
and  oasketc,  took  what  they  fouad,  then  went  on  their  way  lo- 
aded  «tith  booty.  Among  others,  a  brigand  in  Languedoc,  who  had 
in  such  manner  aeea  and  spied  on  the  strong  castle  of  Somboa- 
me  in  f.imoasin,  in  a  very  strong  place  indeed,  ?o  there  came 
at  night  thirty  of  his  oompanions  to  that  strong  castle,  sca- 
led  and  took  it,  and  captnred  there  the  lord  within,  sfho  is 
oalled  oount  of  Gomboarne,  slew  ail  the  tiien  in  it,  and  put  t 
the  lord  in  prison  in  his  own  castle,  and  held  him  so  lon^. 
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^ould  oall  tofiether   yoar  ooaaoil  and  he  will  send  his  ovn,  bj 
tlieir  advice  to  fiod  a  plaos  whore  to  fight«  and  tbis  «e  are 
oûarjîed  to  aay  and  to  reqaest  of  yoa." 

A  letter  from  the  kiné  of  gn^land  to  the  archbishop  of  York 
shows  tbat  tbis  prinoe  acoepted  tbe  slnj^nlar  proposai  of  kin^ 
fbilip,  ^  bat  after  parleya,  daring  irbioh  tbe  besieginé  ariay 
oontinued  to  fortify  itself  fartber  in  its  caœp  and  to  gaard 
tbe  passages,  the  kins?  of  the  Freaob  saddenly  rstreated  and 
disbanded  bis  men  on  Aag.  2,   1347. 

Xote  a.  p.  39Ç.  1\^e,  a\0T\^  ot  |ro\sioT\  àoea  v,qsX  ofTee  «\,\\\ 
X^z  \iXXtr  ot  X\\^  ^'^^.li  t^r  occordVni  to  t^xe  o^TOtiVcXer ,  V\,m| 
là«orà  retevreà  \\\e  c\\o\\ex\4e  ©t  Ç>^\.A.\.p.  Sta,\N.m4.  X\oX  \^e  \\oà 
<oift\l  to  corne  owd  tN-^ô.  \\tik  Vtv  \\\.a  cowp. 

îTbat  précèdes  shOTis  tbat  already  tbe  œilitary  spirit  ?ras  m 
modified  in  tbe  West,  aad  in  the  ncw  nay  tbe  Anglo-Noraana  had 
preoeded  as.  At  eaoh  instant  in  the  14  th  oentary  the  aacient 
kniîSbtly  spirit  of  the  ffrench  olashed  srith  the  political  spi- 
rit of  the  gflélish,  ivith  their  national  or^anization  already 
in  existence  and  consequently  powerfnl.  Tne  use  of  ôiinpowder 
in  armies  and  sieées  struck  a  nsn  aad  terrible  blo;»  against  f 
feadal  ohivalry.  Tndividaal  energy,  material  force,  enthusias- 
tic  bravery,  must  soon  yield  to  oalcolation,  to  tbe  foresisSht 
aad  intelligence  of  a  captain,  aeconded  by  troops  accastomed 
to  obédience»  pertrand  da  Guesclin  serves  as  a  transition  be- 
tTTeen  the  kniêhts  of  ths  12  th  and  the  skilful  captains  of  t 
tbe  IS  th  and  l6  th  centuries.  Tt  œast  be  stated  that  in  Fra- 
nce tbe  inferiority  in  war  is  never  of  loné  duration,  s  nation 
jrarlike  by  instinct  is  rather  instructed  by  ita  reverses  as 
well  as  by  its  saooesses.  We  hâve  «entioned  the  distrast  of 
French  nobility  in  reéard  to  the  loier  classes,  a  listrust 
caused  by  preferriné  in  the  armies  nûercenaries  to  oitizens, 
jfho  once  diabanded,  aocustomed  to  •  arms  and  to  danôer,  findiné 
theniselvee  a  hundred  against  one,  could  dara  to  combine  a^ai- 
nst  the  feudal  system  and  break  it.  ^oyalty  restriotsd  by  the 
privilèges  of  its  vagaals  oould  not  directly  oall  tne  osople 
to  arma;  to  colleot  au  artnv  it  oonvokei  the  nobles,  nho   on  t 
the  cail  of  the  sovereitfn  raported  theiseolvea  *ith  the  œan, 
tnat  they  vfere  boan:i  to  furnish;  tneae  men  ooivii/osai  an  f^xoei- 
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^oald  oall  toj^etber  yoor  ooaaoil  and  he  wili  send  bis  own,  bj 
tbeir  advice  to  flcd  a  plaos  whare  to  fight«  and  tbis  «e  are 
charged  to  aay  and  to  regnest  of  yoa," 

A  letter  from  the  kiné  of  gnéland  to  the  apchbishop  of  York 
sbows  tbat  tbis  prinoe  acoepted  tbe  siDj^nlar  proposai  of  kin^ 
ybilip,  ^  bat  after  parleys,  daring  irbiob  tbe  besieéin^  arœy 
oontinaed  to  fortify  itself  fartber  in  its  camp  and  to  guard 
tbe  passages,  the  kin^  of  the  Freaob  saddenly  rstreated  and 
disbanded  bis  mes  oc  Aag.  2,  1347. 

«jTftX^  to  corne  owà  t^•*<3^  ^^*  ^"^  ^Va  comp. 

Wbat  précèdes  sboîis  tbat  alraady  tbe  military  spirit  jras  m 
modified  in  tbe  West,  and  in  tbe  new  way  tbe  AB^lo-Noraians  bad 
preoeded  us.  At  eaoh  instant  in  the  14  th  oentary  the  ancient 
knisSbtly  spirit  of  the  grencb  olasbed  ?fitb  the  political  spi- 
rit of  tbe  gnélish,  ffith  tneir  national  organization  already 
in  existence  and  oonsequently  powerfal.  The  use  of  éunpowder 
in  armies  aad  sieôes  struok  a  nen  and  terrible  blow  a^ainst  f 
feudal  cbivalry.  Tndividaal  eneréy,  material  force,  entbusias- 
tic  bravery,  must  soon  yield  to  oalcalation,  to  tbe  foresi^ht 
aad  intelliÊîenoe  of  a  captain,  seconded  by  troops  accustomed 
to  obedisnoe.  pertrand  du  Guesclin  serves  as  a  transition  be- 
t?reen  tbe  kniébts  of  tbe  12  th  and  tbe  skilful  oaptains  of  t 
the  IS  th  and  l6  th  centuries.  Tt  must  be  stated  tbat  in  Fra- 
nce tbe  inferiority  in  »ar  is  never  of  loni^  duration,  a  nation 
ifarlike  by  instinct  is  ratber  instruoted  by  its  reverses  as 
well  as  by  its  saocesses.  We  bave  «entioned  the  distrust  of 
P'rsnch  nobility  in  reéard  to  tbe  loier  classes,  a  naistrust 
caused  by  preferriné  in  the  armies  meroenaries  to  oitizens, 
fho  once  disbanded,  accustomed  to ■ arms  and  to  danger,  findin^ 
thefflselves  a  hundred  aj^ainst  one,  could  dare  to  combine  aÉ^ai- 
nst  tbe  feudal  systena  and  break  it.  Royalty  restrictsd  by  the 
privilèges  of  its  vaôaals  coula  not  direotly  oall  the  oeople 
to  arma;  to  collect  aa  arany  it  convoked  tbe  nobles,  who  on  t 
the  call  of  the  sovareién  reported  themselves  -fith  tne  men. 
tnat  tney  'ftere   boan:^  to  furnish;  tness  men  coiriposed  an  exoei- 
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and  ail  tliat  came  to  them  dally  by  sea  froHi  gnglaad,  and  also 
fFûin  flanders,  whereby  they  ^ere   ooafovted  by  provisioaa  and 
fijoods.  With  ail  that  the  men  of  thé  king  of  ffegland  often  ov- 
erran  the  coantry  in  the  conety  of  ISmànnu,   in  Theronenois,  a 
aad  even  to  the  gâtes  of  3»  Orner  and  of  BoulOigiBet  thas  oaptu- 
red  and  bronght  to  their  host  a  great  harvest  of  booty,  by  w 
which  they  were  refreshed  and  fed.  Aad  yet  the  kiag  did  aot 
caase  hls  men  to  attack  the  said  olty  of  Calais,  for  he  knew 
well  that  he  ^oald  lose  his  troable  and  voald  labor  in  vain. 
3o  he  spared  his  men  and  his  artiilery,  and  said  that  he  iraald 
starve  them,  hosiever  long  it  should  take,  if  king  Bhilip  of  ? 
ffpanoe  did  not  ooœe  again  to  fight  aad  raise  the  siège.''  Bit 
kine  Ehilip  arrived  before  oalais  at  the  head  of  a  fine  army, 
and  at  once  the  kiné  of  gngland  oansed  to  be  goarded  the  two 
sole  routes  by  ifhioh  the  ffreaoh  ooald  attaok  him,  one  of  thèse 
ways  being  by  the  dunes  along  the  shore  of  the  sea:  the  king 
of  Englaad  oaased  "ail  his  ships  and  vessels  to  be  drairn  up 
beside  the  dunes,  to  be  ^rell  eqoipped  and  sapllied  lith  mort- 
aas,  crossbow  men,  archers  and  slinéers,  and  with  sooh  things, 
by  sfhioh  the  host  of  the  Prenoh  neither  could  nor  dared  to  p 
pass,*  The  other  was  the  bridée  of  Seailly'  "and  oaused  his 
ooasin  the  ooant  of  Derbr  to  go  and  lodgs  on  the   said  bridge 
of  Neailly  i«ith  a  great  namber  of  men  at  arms  and  afuàrohçrs, 
80  that  the  i?rench  could  not  pass  there,  unless  they  crossed 
among  the  saramps,  that  are  impossible  to  pass.  Between  the  h 
hill  of  3ongattes  and  the  sea  on  the  other  side  before  Calais 
^as  a  hiâh  tower,  that  32  Snglish  arohers  guarded;  and  they 
held  there  the  passage  of  the  dunes  against  the  French;  and 
they  had  strongly  fortified  it  against  their  attaoks  by  great 
double  moata."  The  men  of  Tournay  attacked  the  tower  and  took 
it  while  losing  many  men;  but  the  marshals  came  to  tell  king 
Philip  ,  that  he  could  not  pass  ifithoat  sacrifioing  a  part  of 
his  array.  Then  the  kinô  of  the  Prenoh  decided  to  send  a  mesB- 
aée  to  the  kiné  of  Snéland: —  "Sire,"  said  the  envoya,  "the 
kiné  of  Praice  sends  us  to  you  to  iaform  you  that  he  has  oome 
hère,  and  has  stopped  on  Moant  Saéattes  to  fiéht  you:  but  he 
oan  neitner  see  nor  find  a  nay   by  which  ha  can  corne  to  you; 
so  he  has  a  f?reat  désire  to  raise  the  siej^e  of  his  ^ood  clty 
of  Calais.  He  has  asked  his  marshals  to  see  how  he  can  oome 
to  yoa;  bat  this  iR  iJBpossiDle.  ?o  ne  fresiy  desires  that  you 
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t\"\.\,eT\e    ,    b\^  ^r\t\«.e   SapoVeoR  |  ©u\s  __ow,oporte,    Yo\,    i,    p.    lê 
et    aeQ. 

Xo\e    ^.    p.    ^'ôe.    Son   ot    f\\\\.\p    ot    Yo\o\a,    \t\.n|    ;Jo>vtv,     \oVe)^ 
o\,   t(j\\\eT«. 

iîo\e   ^,    p,    3<S6.    IVve   courte   ot    t^e   s-to-te«ent   V*d\cotea    t\\o\ 
t^cae   «ère   to^er». 

ito-te    fe.    p.    3,^6.    Accorât\tvi    t©    t\\e   pro^ect, 

Xo-te    i.    p.    3'S"7.    i^    «kOc\\\.tve   \ft\-t\\   counterpoN-Be    suWobV.e   t©^    c. 
caatVivé    titeot    «toxvee. 

Kote   2.    p.    3'^'/.    ?To\,8aar\,    Çî\\op.    2^2.    là^,t^.«1\   ot    B\iC\\oi\. 

Ko\e    Z,    p.    39T^    Ot    tVotc>\. 

f^ot  «ith  that  rash  laok  of  foresiéht  prooeeded  the  kiag  of 
Bns?land;  he  landed  at  Hogue  at  the  head  of  a  saall  army,  tfao- 
agh  disoiplined;  he  marcûed  aoross  Normandy  always  taking  «are 
to  flank  the  main  body  of  his  army  by  tïfo  bodies  of  ligfat  tp- 
oops  commanded  by  captains  knowin^  the  g^round,  vbo  oovered  t 
the  coantry  at  right  and  left,  and  that  oame  to  oamp  aroand  h 
hiffi  at  niéht,  His  fleet  followed  the  ooast  parallel  to  his  a 
army  on  land,  so  as  to  arrange  a  rstrsat  for  him  in  case  of 
repalse!  after  takin??  each  capture  he  sent  to  his  vessels  the 
ppoduots  of  the  pillaée  of  the  cities.  Re  reached  the  îîatas 
of  Paris  and  oontiaued  his  victorioiis  march  into  laioard^ri  th- 
ere  he  fiaally  met  the  army  of  the  kins^  of  France,  defeated 
it  at  Creoy,  and  presented  hiniself  before  calais.  "When  the 
king  of  gnSlasd  had  first  corne  beCore  the  city  of  Oalais,  as 
he  lEuch  desired  to  conquer  it,  he  besie^ed  it  in  a  érand  man~ 
ner  and  with  a  good  arranôement,  and  caused  to  be  bailt  and 
arrangea  mangions  and  houses  between  the  city  and  the  river 
and  the  bridge  of  Neuilly,  usiné  great  boards  and  ooverinâ  t 
the  said  hoases  witt  thatch  and  broom,  that  srere  arranôed  w 
well  and  artfully  in  streets,  as  if  he  most  live  there  ten  or 
twelve  years;  for  such  waa  his  intention  to  not  leave  in  tin- 
ter or  suffiiuer  antil  he  had  conqaered  it.  whatever  time  or  tr- 
ouble must  be  takca.  And  in  that  aew  city  of  the  kin^  îrere  ail 
thins?a  neoessary  for  a  host,  and  yet  naore  a  plaoe  arraa^ed  f 
for  holding  a  market  on  '^ednesdays  and  Saturdays;  and  there 
■»ere  meroers,  butohers,  halls  for  cloth  and  bread  and  ail  otd- 
er  neoesaities;  and  men  received  ail  easily  for  their  money; 
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Vt\   \\\e   AOii,e   ot    Soà    otvà   S.    t»eivA.«,    t^veae   «ère    \\\z  (ienoeae   oroas- 

ot*o"^   more    \^a*    »\x   \eo|\xe«    Wvot   àa%,    t^^-^l    ormeà    oïiô.   CQTr^\«| 
t\\«\T   cTO»«b©»»*    OTvà   \^^^    saVà   Wkzm   \o    \.\v6\t   otTVcera,    X\<^X 
\Yve\^   «ère  T\ot   Wveu    \.^    |©oôi   couà\\\oik   to   àa    o^T^t^vVivl    |reo\,   Vi^ 
botWe,    \\ve«e   «oràa   corne   to   t\\e   coun\   ot    AXei^con,    «\\o   «o«   |t- 
eat\^    anfereà    (x^à   »a\à:  —   Oxve  àoe«   \»e\,\    to    emp\o^    buc^   roecoX», 

^Ve^    X\^£,   (îe-noeae    >fiere    arrogea    ■to|e\^ser    aTvà    "IXvej^   »u«\    opproo- 

c\\    t^fteVr    eYvem.Vee,    ■t\\e>4   >ie|o«   \c    ft^ou\    s©   \,ouà\,\i    t\vç»t   W  «os 

*orioe\\ou«,     o*à   àxà    t.Yv\.a    \o    f*^^*^^*-*    ^^«^   livt\,\s\ft,    \)u\    \\\€   î.t\|- 

VVa\\    «tooà    ou\e\\\|i,    xvoi\e   ào\tv,é    on^\YvViv4,    A|o\.t^    X\\zy^    a\\ou\eà 

otvà   mo^eà    o    «"tep    to^^o^^à;    X)xjit   \\<^   î>Tv|\\a"to   \ser«   ouVet   «\t,\io\j.'t 

mOT»\i\|    0    Btep.    k    X\\\Tà    \\v^,^    -tYv*^    »\vo^x\,eà   x^zr^   \,omd\^    owô.   c\e- 

or\.>^,    oTvà   mox>e4.   to^^o^^*    \\o\à\.w|    \.>\e\T   cToastio»»    ovà   >ûe|\nw\A| 

Xq    »\voot.    Jiktvà    tbose    lt\fe\\aY\    0Tc>\erB,    \»\\exv    Wie^i    ®'^®    t\\\,a    orTo\^, 

orroASB 
mooeô.  atve    a\ep   to^^'^'^à,    ^>vex\  \>e|\,iitv\tvt    \o    b\\oo\   \tv    8ucV\   t^»^- 

Votv,    t\\ot    \\\e>ft   roae    o^^âL    ^  eW,    bo   \i,m\to'<'^^'Vi    on    t\ve   Gexvoese    \\\o\ 
tY\e\j    aeeued,    \.\Ve    snox».    T\ve   Getvoeae   \\oà   iROt   \eoTt\eà    \o   mee\    s 
bmc\n    orcVeTB    oa    t^voae    ot    ^xv^Xond,    onà   \B\\ex\    tVe>^   t^^^    ^^®    orr- 
ons   pVerce    \\\eVr    or^na,    \\eoàa    OTvà    ^oc^»-»    X\\z\^   xsere    q\   otvce    àe- 
teoted"*,    ao'»*    c\it    t\ve    a\T\.Trvèa    o^    t\\e\T    croaa>oo\»B    ox\à    o-t\\era    t 
\VTe\B   t\ve\^    àoMJtv-^    \.\\U8    X\^^y^   befow    \o    retreot. 

^e\»eexv    t\\et*    onà    t\\e   ïretvcV   -«oa    o    freat   \)oà\A    ot    ^^tv    ot    ortka, 
moumteà    oftà    v^er^    t^-^^^Vï    ftouVppeà,    \ii\\©    aa\R    X\^z    oct    ©t    ^^^    Cieiv- 
oeaeî    »o    \Yiot  m\vexv    t\\e>ji   \»o\i\à   retreot,    \V\e>j    co\j.\d   i\o\,    t^^    ^ 
\.\\e   V.\.»i.|    <at    ?Tcnce,    «V^exv   '^xe    ao\»    tXveVr    poor    oTro^    onA    X\qX    t\\e)^ 
xaere    Wua    det^o^e-d,    ordered:--   Xomû    o\    once   V\\\    o\\    t^voae    tob- 
ooVb,    Xor    t\ve\^    atop    owr    \»o\è    >«V<X.^o\x\    reoaoTR.    "îVvetv    corne    X\\.^    men 
ot    orwkB    otuow^    \>vew    oW    X,o    atvVVe    otid    a\o>^    Wxen,    oiRd    aome   xsere 
8\.o\xv   omoTil    Wve^ft,    ^aVo   ixe\5er    roae,    f^ivd    oXwo^^b    tVe    ln^\\«\\    a\vot 
Xr\Xo    t\\e    freoX    cro^d,    ao    t\xo\,    t\o    orrons    wVaaed;    ior    X\\e,\f,    à\d 
svic\>    è,TaoY    \\oTm    \.o    Wve    Pod\ea    ot    ^«''^    oxvd    VoTaea,     tV\ot    tY\e\j    \c 
^eere    o\5er\\\ro«i\    citxd    co\i\d    x\ot    be    roVaed,     ftxcept    \)^    ^o^c^    ond 
éreot    Qsa\a\Qi^oe    t^ow    X\\z    men.    i;'\\\i,«    cowwetvced    \\\e    'oo\,tVe    Pe\,- 

aeaper»."'''    iîro^aaorY,    ¥o\.o\\,\e    de    c^ec^^.    c>op.    ?J*7V 

Xote    \.    p.    3  9i6.    CoWed    br\.|oT\d»    \5eco\i»e    Ynev    «or?     o    coo\    o^ 
ma\,\    ooWed    X)r  \,|  oxv  t\.t\«  , 
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bailt,  to  figiit  against  the  foar  tonsrs  aforesaid*  Thess  four 
B^ohines  cast  saoh  great  atones  so  freqiiently  against  the  tow- 
ers,  that  tbey  vere  soob  irrecked»  aod  the   men  at  arms  aad  th- 
ose  ifho  gaided  tham  coald  not  proteot  theffiselres  witbin  thea. 
30  they  tfied  to  retreat,  as  tiiey  were  beyead  the  river;  one 
yraa  overtarned  in  the  deep  irater,  and  most  of  those  tvithia  w 
were  dronaed,  prhioh  vas  a  pity  and  daaage^  for  thèse  aen  irere 
good  knights  and  sqaires,  who  had  a  great  désire  to  advanoe 
to  acgaire  honor.  "  The  dnke  of  Sforaaady  had  sworn  to  take  A 
Agaillon,  oobody  in  his  camp  dared  to  speak  of  leaviag,  bat 
the  coants  of  Gines  and  of  Tanoarville  tient  to  seek  the  king 
at  Paris.  "So  they  stated  to  him  the  manner  and  state  of  the 
siège  of  Aigaillon,  and  how  his  son  the  dake  had  assailed  it 
in  several  assaolts  and  oonqaered  nothing*  The  king  was  enti« 
rely  aoiazad,  and  ssat  no  order  to  the  dake  his  son;  bat  indeed 
irished  him  to  still  remain  belore  Aigaillon»  antil  it  shoald 
be  oonstrained  and  oonqaered  by  famine,  since  it  ooald  not  be 
taken  by  assaalt.'' 

>Co\e   2»   V»   ^"Si^^^-t^ere    V«   ivo   »an,    >4iX\\es€  Ave   Nûeve   pveseut   eiv 
■t^ot,   âkOTj,    «©\jk\à   ne\\\\er   \\o\5e    |o©d   V«\.8\i.r«   \o   à-escrVVie   or    \\«^o- 
*\,ne    X\ie,   \vu\\v,    e8\»«c\«\.\>j   oti   \.\xe   part   ot    t>\e   fT«Tvc\\,    eo   \>ad 
>»eTe   \,\\e\r    orro^    owà    orrQiv|e*eut   o^    \)^e^,T    troopa;    m\\a\   1   Vne» 
I   )^c»x>«  \eoTKed.   c^VefVi^è  t^O"»   ^^^  l.T^f\Va\\,    m\\o   vbzW   utvder«\ooâi 
\\\e\,T   aTTOi^|emem\,    anà   o\.80   t^o*   ^^«'   peopXe   ot    3o^*   ©t    15o\.xv- 
ouXt,    m\\o   *oa    o\\Ba\^8   ti«ot    t\ve  Vi\.ïi4   ot   ironce.    "îVve   ïtv4\\.8Vv   i»e- 
re   Tp"\.oc«à   \iv   \Yvrae  d\.'o\eVotva    ouà   «ère   8eo\eà   ot^   \\\e   fround.* 
©8    800)R    08   \^«Vi    *o*    ^^*  ÎTa.»o\\    cvppTOQ&\\,    Wve^i   vo^z   up    Vil   |ood 
order   \B\,\\\o\it   t  ^ar    oi\à    orroTiled    t>\e\.r   d\.\)\8\oiv8<,    \^ot   ot    ^^« 
prince   >&e\x\t   etvWreV^i   t^'*'®^»    ^^«   orc^Rers   ^ormed  \.\Ve    o   por\c- 
\i\\.\.8    k^»^    opei\   Wrvea    so    os  woX    to  ^Vt    eoc\\    oWver    \.tv    8Voo\Vift|'^, 
»en    at    orw8   Vx\    \\ve   reor   ot    t\\e   dVxaVaVoTv.    'îXxe   couw^t   «t    Xort\\o»- 
ptoii    OTxd    We   couivt   ot    J^ruxvdeX    cvad    t\ve\r    dVxaVeVotv   >j&ere    «econd, 
Miere    ot    tVve   «tné    t»    èood    order,    reod^^    to    \\e\p    t\\e   prttvce    \t  ^ 
udoessorvi.    You   mu8t   \tno«    t\\ot    t\\e8e   \ord«,    Vtnfs,    dviV-ea,    co'*- 
i\t8    ond   ?r«no\\    \)oroTv«,    dtd    uot    corne    ttvere    totet\\er,    \îut    oxve. 
^«to^^-    o'^d    otvot\\er    \)e\v\,tvd   ^•^t>^o>^t    order.    T[\\et\   Wi^ê    PXvVXtp    corne 
neor    t\\e   ptoce,    »\^ere    tVe    *l\f\\.8\^    «ère    arroxi|ed    otvà    ordered, 
ot^d    \\e    ftOM5    t\v«m,    ^xta    btood    \>ot\.ed,    ^or    \\^    \\oted    tVvew,    otvd    >ve 
dtd    *ot    t^Rftw    retroVtv    trom    t\.|\\ttwé    t^«m,     «av^ttvt    to    \\t»    aor8>r\- 
o\8; --    ©rder    our    C^eneese    to^^'^^d    oi\à    commence    t\\e    bottVe    Vx\ 
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captain,  aaooeeded  in  better  direoting  the  bra^ery  of  his  kn- 
l^bts.  Thèse  transformatioas  in  the  composition  of  armies  and 
the  use  of  oannoa  neoessarily  modified  the  art  of  fortifioat- 
ion,  sloîfly  it  is  trae,  for  feodaliin  yielded  tith  difficolty 
to  the  innovations  in  the  art  of  ïtari  it  vras  necessary  for  a 
long  and  crnel  expérience  to  teaoh  them  at  their  cost,  that 
bravery  alone  does  not  saffioe  to  vin  battles  or  to  take  pla- 
ces;  that  the  strong  and  high  ^ralls  of  its  castles  were  not 
iapregnable  to  an  enemy  prooeeding  itith  System,  oareing  for 
its  men  and  taking  time  to  constract  its  works  of  approaoh. 
The  sfar  of  a  siège  daring  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Valois  is  no 
les3  interesting  to  stady  than  war  in  the  field,  the  organiza- 
tion  and  the  discipline  of  çnglish  troops  Save  them  an  incon- 
testable superlority  over  ?renoh  troops  in  both  .fars.  At  a  d 

distance  of  some  months,  the  Çrenoh  aray  ander  the  orders  of 

4 
the  dake  of  Normandy,  laid  siège  to  the  place  Aguillon  sita- 

ated  at  the  janction  of  the  Lot  and  (Baronne,  and  the  ffnglish 
besieged  fijalais.  The  numerous  ?rench  army,  that  Proissart  est- 
imated  at  nearly  100,000  men,  composed  of  the  flower  of  ohiv- 
alry,  after  nuaieroas  assaults,  acts  of  anheard  bravery,  oould 
not  subdue  the  fortress;  the  duke  of  ^ormandy  having  already 
lost  many  man,  decided  to  make  a  regular  sieée: —  ''The  morrow 
of  the  fruitless  attack  on  the  bridge  of  the  oastle,  t»o  laas- 
ter  engineers  came  to  the  duke  of  fîormandy  and  the  lords  of 
his  oouncil,  and  said  that  if  they  ?fere  believed,  and  timber 
and  îforkaen  were  supplied  in  abundance,  they  fould  baild  four 
great  towers,   stroné  and  high  on  four  great  stroné  sheds, 
and  that  tney  jfould  take  them  up  to  the  sfalls  of  the  castle, 
and  they  should  be  high  enough  to  rise  above  the  walls  of  the 
oastle»  The  duke  voluntarily  listened  to  thèse  words,  and  he 
ordered  that  the  four  to»ers  should  be  built,  whatever  they 
iBust  oost,  and  that  ail  the  carpenters  in  the  county  should 
be  set  to  work,  aod  that  they  should  be  paid  liberally  by  the 
daybecause  they  wrould  work  more  freely  and  more  skilfuily. 
Tbesa  four  towers  were  built  accordiné  to  the  plan   and  di- 
rection of  the  tîfo  aasters,  on  four  stronf^,  sheds;  lu!,-  Ilf-y 
took  a  loni^  time  and  cost  much  money,  ^hen  they  »ere  complét- 
ai and  the  men  entered  them,  >»ho  were  to  ti^ht   bhose  of  the 
castle,  and  they  had  passe!  tha  haif  of  the  river,  tnose  of 
tbs  caatle  flred  four  stone-throwers,   that  tney  had  reoentli 
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î  ore  \oà|Vtv|a  omà  s\o^\e«.  VSee  îsroW  Svi\iû«»tre'»8  Vue»  des 
H^oVsoi^»  To^oXes  et  YWXea,  le  Voxxe  \o\teT\  t^<î*  ^^«'  pXoTv  |\^en 
^^  Svi\\>eatT«  oiv\ig  t\\e  atTuotiafe»  ^^efove  \>xe  le  t\v  cei\\\iT^;  \ 
\\\eTe  mxkst  \\oxxe  •xV.a^eà  iiOtkv^  otYvere  \tv  X\^z    14  tV  14  tVv  ox^à  15 
\.\k  oeiv\\iT\ea,  X)ut  Mi%   \*oi«  iveXWveT  \\ve\.T  pXcxce»  mor  \^e\r  to^*"^» 

JCote  1.  p.  Z^k,*    'î>ve  etvà  ©t  ^^«  poroVVeVelTO*  «t  "^^^  efkcXos- 
>ATe  coi»ipT\.«\iR|  \\ve  \©T«er«  \«  ôêOl.i  ^t, 

Tàe  féodal  aystem  «ras  essentially  suitable  for  the  défense 

and  the  attack  of  pXaoes;  for  the  défense  ia  that  tbe  nobles 

and  thelr  «en  constantly  lived  in  fortresses,  that  protected 

their  lives  and  property,  and  thouéht  onlF  of  improying  and 

making  them  aore  formidable  daily,  so  as  to  be  able  to  defy 

the  ambition  of  their  neiôhbors  or  to  impose  conditions  on 

their  sovereign»  for  tlie  attack,  in  that  to  get  possession  o 

of  a  fortress  tben,  it  iras  neoessary  to  figbt  hand  to  band  d 

daily,  consequently  to  arrantSe  excellent  troops»  brave,  and 

tbat  vi^or  aad  boldness  made  saperior  to  tbe  namber  of  assail- 

ants,  or  tbe  wise  oombinatioas  of  tbe  attack.  Tbe  inprovements 

in  the  art  of  defending  and  of  attaokiag  strong  places  was  al- 

ready  very  dc^reloped  ia  fraace,  when  the  art  of  war  in  the  f 

field  remained  stationary.  France  possessed  excellent  troops 

oomposed  of  men  acoustomed  to  arms  from  infancy,  brave  to  ra- 

shness,  and  it  had  no  armies^  her  infantry  tas  only  composed 

of  mercenarles,  Genoese,  Brabantina  and  Sermans,  and  of  irreé- 

nlar  troops  fro»  the  éood  oities,  badly  armed,  with  no  idea 

of  saisaverSy  undisciplised  and  more  embarrassin^  than  iiseful 

ia  action.  Thèse  troops  dist>anded  at  the  first  check,  cast  t 

theaselves  on  the  réserves,  and  broaéht  disorder  into  the  sq- 

2 
aadrons  of  the  constabulary.   The  passage  of  Proissart  that 

sre  give  in  its  entirety  in  a  note,  shows  ifhat  a  Prencr  army 

ïias  daring  the  first  half  of  the  14  th  century,  and  hoif  little 

regard  the  nobility  paid  to  thèse  troops  of  brigands,   of  G 

Senoese  crosst)ow  men,  and  finally  of  the  infantry.  The  çnglisb 

ooœmenced  at  that  epooh  to  place  in  line  a  nameroas  infantry, 

2 
disciplined,  exerclsed  in  drawing  the  bo»,   already  asinf?  f 

fire  armq,  ^  The  saperiority  of  the  kniéhts,  incontestable  un- 

til  then,  vas  ii  its  décline;  the  Prench  constabulary  in  the 

open  country  only  fell  from  one  defeat  into  another  up  to  the 

ïtoment  sfhen  du  Siiesclin  oriSanized  oompanies  of  hardened  andi 

di3oi|iined  infantry,  and  by  the  ascendant  of  ûia  merit  as  a 


\o>»eT«   cotvat^uc\eà    ot   \\ve    end   o^    t>ve   \^    t>R    ceiv\^r\|,    1\^   Kerm- 
on%    omà    We   ^o\.\.ev)\.ïv»,    %n\\,\    \>ve   mometvt    of    ^^c   reun\,ou   ©t    t\v- 

iftuore   to^"*    ^^   ^^^   oon»\Tuc\Votv   ot    tYve\r    boiser»    o»&   Vee^^B.    H 
\.n   S\c\\ij    preBent    Tec\aw4u\Qr   det *»•*«•    lXT\a,    Tour,    ^ei^^e^^» 

The  art  of  fortification  had  nade  a  great  adlvanoa  at  tbe  b 
beginnin^  of  the  13  th  oeotury,    and  had  remained  almost  stat- 
ionary  daring  the  course  of  thit  oeatary,   aiade  nesi  pro^ress 
ia  France  darin^  the  nars  froïc  1330  to  1400.   When  Charlei  V 
had  brou^ht  order  ioto  the  klngdoai,   and  retaken  a  oonsiderable 
namber  of  places  from  the  gnglish,   he  caased  the  repair  or  re- 
building of  nearly  ail  the  défenses  of  the  reconquered  cities 
sr  oastles,   and  in  thèse  nen  défenses  it  is  easy  to  reoognize 
a  aaethod  and  a  reôalarity  that  indicate  an  advanced  art  based 

on  fixed  rules.   The  castle  of  Vincennes  is  an  example  of  this 

1 
(41).   Built  on  a  plain,   it  conld  not  there  frofit  by  certain 

partioalar  arranôements  of  the  site:   thas  its  enclosare  is  p 

perieotly  rejjalar,   as  well   as  the  keep  and  its  défenses.    Ail 

towers  are  rectangular  or  sqaare,    bat  are  hi^h,   thick,    and  w 

Pfell  esnipped  at  their  tops  with  projeoting  tarrets  flanking 

the  four  faoesi   the  keep  is  likewise  flanked  at  the  angles  by 

four  round  towersi    the  distances  between  the  towers  are  egual; 

they  are  closed  and  can  défend  theniselves   separately.   ^  The  c 

castle  of  Vincennes  îfas  oommenoed  by  Philip  of  Valois  and   fin- 

ished  by  Charles  V,   exoept  the  chapel,   that  was  only  completed 

under  g'ranois  T  and  Henry  TT. 

iïote    %.,    p.    3^2.    'Ke    |V«e    \\CTe    "tVve   pYoxv    ©t    ^^«^    co«t\e    ot    Wn- 

oenives,    Xiecouse    o^^e    cow    retard.    \'\r\«   to^^''f*«'®«    rotY^er    os    o    éreQ\ 

p\ace    ot    ormB,    o    to^^^t^-^^    exvc\osure,     \\\ciT\    os    o    co«t\e    Vtv.    t\\e 

o\à    »eiR«-e    ot    ^^«^    laorà.    "Ke    a\vo\\    t^^^^«'^    retxxrw    \ç>    \X    utvàuer    \ 

\\\e    JirtVcXe»    O^oteou    oivd    Doisvî^oa.    %,\    1.    ore    \.\ve    aoVe    etv\roxvce« 

<st    ^^«    et\c\o«wre,    \b\v\.c\v    «ère    detei^d,eât    b^i    oàxjomceà    «    rVe.    aT\à 

recton^uVor    \o«er».     ot    k    Vs    \>\e    Veep    «urr ouxxàed    \5^    o    seporote 

ei\c\oaVnf    \ro\\,    ^.    ^    \»er>^    «Vàe    woWed    moot    pro\ec\.B    \>f\o\,    Veep. 

k\    Y.    ore    \Yve    moots    ot     t\ve    etvcXoaure,     i»>vo%e    ooutvter acorp    Vs    o\- 

zo    ïoWed    oi^à    ^a«    o\«o>s;i«    Peen    so.    F     N.»     tVve    cViope\    otvô.    S    V'ift    \ 

\\\  e    \T9.mxxr^\    D    Vb    t>ve    brVà*, e    iV^'v.Tv.iJ     occe»B    \o     \.\^^    Veep,     ?■    ond 
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ffiisimaiB  j^iven  to  j^ood  défenses  to  protect  them  from  soaliQ^. 
Bat  01  the  other  hand,  if  tbe  enolosare  of  Avignon  was  only 
a  défense  of  tlie  second  or  third  oMer,  tbe  oastle  or  résiden- 
ce of  the  Popas  dnring  the  14  th  cantary»  it  sras  a  fornidable 
oitadel  able  to  sastain  a  long  siège  by  its  site,  its  eztent 
and  the  height  of  ita  toirers.  There  again  the  towers  are  squ- 
are,  bat  with  a  thiokness  and  a  height,  that  they  could  defy 
iindermining  and  projectiles  oast  by  Baohines  then  in  use;  they 
lere  crowned  by  parapets  aad  laohioolations  of  stone  on  oorb- 
els.  As  for  the  maohioolations  of  the  iralls,  they  are  ooiaposed 
of  a  séries  of  pointed  arches  fteaving  beti^en  thea  aad  the  ex> 
ternal  faee  an  enpty  spaoe  suitable  for  dropping  stooes  or  o 
other  projeotiles.  In  the  provinces  of  the  South  and  West  this 
sort  of  machioolations  «rere  greatly  ii  use  in  the  14  th  cent- 
ury,  and  they  were  préférable  to  the  aaohioolations  of  irooden 
galleries  or  stone  parapets  set  on  oorbels,  becaase  they  irere 
continnons,  naither  înterrupted  by  joinst  or  corbels,  and  that 
they  permitted  thus  dropping  Aiong  the  wall  on  the  assailants 
long  and  heavy  timbers,  that  fallinô  aoross  them,  infallibly 
broke  the  oats  and  shields,  beneath  >fhioh  nere   the  pÉôàeers* 

tvoTO    |o\e   Kor'ootvxve    \o    \V\e    corner    to\»6r    o\    t\\e   He«t.    l,|\|.\.iV 

){o\«    \.    p.    2?>^.    Y\.|Tvet\€    ocGOwpaTv^\ut    C.\^op■ter    \2,î»,     zxyWWzà.',— 
^?o>ft   V\.Tvi   Bo^Vd    ot    cGoWaiid    iOo-o^à    Bruce    ot    ScotVowà")    couie   >« 

¥ote   \,    p,    390.    ^e    ^vov^e   bet^tre    aee^R    \\\ot    t\xe   rapport,»    ot    ^ 
*k\,(Hue8-ilOT\»    ore    \,\.V.e>»V»e    t^onVed    on   one    '\rox\\  V)%    s^uore    \o»- 
ers,     onà   ^«  4»^o\i\d,   not,   to^l«^    tV\ot    t\ve>A   \Bere    erec\eà   \)\^    t\ve 
^«noeae    Boccone^To.    Ye\    t\\e    encYosure    ot    ?orVs,    rebxxVW   unàev 
8\\o\5\es   Y,    \ïso«    e\ao    t^onVeà    \5ij\    recton|^u\.or    \o\BerB,    Vsut    t\\e   « 
>sciO\\»    ©t    PorV«   ^ev»er    poaaeà    Tor    be\.nè    \>erv,    a\ronf.    Souore    to\r- 
er«   \ie\on|    ro\>^^r    \o    \\ve    S<d\i\V\    "t\\ait\    \V\e    Xor-l\\    ot    ?rotice,    \,\ve 
rompor\«    ot    ^aV^ora    ô^ote    t^o*    't\\e    \2    t\\,    13    \.\\    oxvd    lA    XV\    cent- 
urie»   ond    présent    souore    to^aers    ^»^\\^    o    beoutV^vxV    à.et'^^*'^^^    o 
OTT(an|e^en\-,     tVie    rowporta    ot     "^^e    c\\Ve«    o^     \\\e    co\it\\\^    ot    Ven- 
o\.ae\.n    are    teneroWy,    t^^^'^*^*^.    \t\tY\    eauore    topera,     \\\o\    dot? 
trom    t>\e    \k    t\\    cenYur^.    TVwia    xRoaV    oi    t>\e    c\.t\ea    o?    Prov^ence 
otv    t\^e    \>on\tB    ot     '^^a    'R\>otve    ind    OroTvIe    «ère    ^  ^irn  VaVveà.    Ntxt^    soviore 
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aid  At  I  is  Xhe   last  ancovereâ  battlesent  at  the  baso  of  the 
root]   at  K  is  the  stairvay  tonar  serving  tHe  ffatch  at  its  top. 
pat  partlcularlf  ia  oastlss^  becanse  cE»f  tbe  ssall  spaoji,  roser> 
ved  withio  their  eaplosarep,  tbe  oart^iis  b^paae  eave,  nalls 
of  balldinga  arraagad  betve^a  the  towers  alosg.  thefe  snolosa- 
res,  80  that  the  passage  gare  acoess  tnto  the  halls,  irhloh  re- 
place the  shed  roof  h,   indioated  io  9ig«  33«  (Arts*  Chateaa, 
Chenin  de  Hoade).  Hère  is  the  restoratloo  (37a  of  thls  part 
of  the  défenses  of  Pierrefosâs.  There  irill  be  easily  i^nderst- 
oed  the  parpose  of  eaoh  détail  of  the  military  oonstraotion 
just  desoribed.  Bat  thèse  nere  the  strongest  défenses  of  tovr- 
ers  asd  walls,  and  many  were  isferior  to  them  in  arrasgement, 
being  oomposed  only  of  battleaents  and  macricolatioDs  of  small 
projection  ?flth  a  aarrow  passage»  3aoh  are  the  walls  of  Avig- 
BOQ,  that  in  their  préservation  are  certainly  the  most  beaati- 
fal  on  the  aotual  soil  of  France,  bat  that  in  strength  do  not 
présent  a  formidable  défense  for  that  epoch  in  whioh  they  were 
erected.  Acoording  to  the  method  then  in  ase  in  Italy,  the  w 
îfalls  of  Aviôaon  ara  flanked  by  towers,  that  are  soaare  with 
soae  exceptions.   Tn  Pranoe  the  round  tower  had  .iustly  been 
raoogoized  as  stronger  than  the  soaare  tover;  £or  as  we  hâve 
already  deaionstrated,  the  pioneer  at  the  base  of  the  round  t 
tower  ooald  be  straok  obliqaely  fron  the  adjacent  ourtains, 
while  if  he  reached  the  base  of  the  oater  face  of  a  square 
tower  at  0,  he  was  conpletely  sheltered  from  the  nearest  dé- 
fenses (33)»  and  by  preventing  the  defenders  fron  asoendiné 
the  battlements  by  destroying  some  machicolations  perpendioa- 
larly  over  him,  be  oould  underminè  in  entire  safety.  Contrary 
to  the  riethods  aocepted  in  ?'rench  fortification  of  the  13  tb 
aad  14  th  centories,  the  sguare  towers  of  the  ramparts  of  Av- 
ignon are  open  at  the  side  next  the  city  (39),  and  consequent- 
ly  oould  not  be  held  froa  the  moment  that  the  enemy  had  enter- 
et  the  city.  The  walls  of  Avigton  are  scarcely  more  than  a  f 
flanked  enolosare,  as  were  the  external  enclosures  of  cities 
furnished  with  double  walls,  and  not  with  ourtains  interrapt- 
dd  by  forts  able  to  bold  out  against  an  enemy  when.  master  of 
ths  place.  Thèse  »alls  are  not  even  equippad  srith  machicolat- 
ions ia  their  entire  exteut,  and  the  side  at  the  iouth  of  the 
city  is  iefended  only  by  simple  battleaients  not  intended  to 
reoeive  yfooden  éaileries.  Their  beitfht  does  not  attain  tbe  m 
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mea  prooeeded  for  oartains  that  they  eadea^ored  to  fortify  mil 
(33)*  Stoûe  oorbels  made  of  stooes  set  on  eaob  other  aod  spac* 
od  aboat  2.'^  to  4.  a  ft.  9b  oentres.  Oi  the  ends  of  thèse  oor* 
bêla  was  ereoted  a  vall  1»!  to  1«^  ft*  tbiok  irith  opeoiogs  and 
^•é  ft.  bigb.  fo  prevent  o^rertarnlng  tbe  oorbels  at  C,  a  grall 
«as  built  iritb  deorvays  and  square  openings  bigb  enongb  to  g 
give  tbe  ooverlng  D  tbe  proper  inclination.  Behind  tbe  nall 
0  ifas  erected  a  iroodeB  porob  L,  tbat  replaoed  tbe  passages  ^ 
of  tbe  wooden  galleries  (32),  and  tbat  was  neoessarf  for  sop- 
plying  tbe  parapets  and  for  passage  jfitboat  interfering  iritb 
tbe  orossbof  len  or  t^e  arobers  posted  in  B.   Better  still  iras 
tbat  for  tbe  tower8.(34).  Arranging  tbe  atory  G  of  the.aaobib- 
olations  like  tbat  of  tbe  ourtains,  tbe  wall  C  was  extended 
in  a  story  pieroed  by  Windows  or  slots»  and  e^en  sonetiies  on 
tbe  slope  of  tbe  roof  at  I  was  also  arraaged  a  oovered  way  w 
witb  battlenents»  Tbas  if  tbe  passage  S   were  taken  by  soaling 
or  by  neans  of  soyable  towers  after  tbe  destraotion  of  tbe  p 
parapet  B,  by  barrioading  tbe  doors  K  one  could  still  owertb- 
row  tbe  asBsilant,  tbat  sacceeded  in  plaoing  biaself  in  G  on 
a  spaoe  «itlu^at  oatlets,  by  casting  stones,  beans  and  otber 
projectile»  tbrougb  tbe  openings  of  tbe  stories  H  and  I.  Pro- 
issart's  œanasoript  in  tbe  Inperial  Library,  tbat  we  bave  al> 
ready  cited,  gives  in  its  vignettes  a  great  namber  of  towers 
arrangea  in  tlat  œanner.  (35)»   wany  of  tbese  figures  sbow 
tbat  witb  tbe  stone  maobioolations  were  retained  wooden  gall- 
eries A  for  tbe  défense  of  tbe  cartains;  and  indeed  tbese  two 
défenses  were  long  employed  togetber,  tbe  passages  and  wooden 
galleries  being  maob  less  expensive  to  ereot  tbat  stone  naobi- 
oolations.CArt.  lt(aobicoalis).  Tbe  oastle  of  Pierrefonds,  bailt 
dariag  tbe  last  yaars  of  tbe  14  tb  oentary,  présents  again  in 
a  very  oomplete  œanner  thèse  kinds  of  upper  défenses.  Hère  ( 
(36)  is  tbe  aotual  state  of  tbe  angle  formed  by  tbe  northeast 
tower  and  tbe  north  curtain.  There  ia  seen  perfeotly  at  A  the 
maobioolations  still  in  place,  at  B  tbe  rénovai  of  the  stone 
parapet,  at  9  the  band  of  the  shed  roof  that  covered  the  pas- 
sage D,  at  S  the  stone  oorbels  that  supported  the  crest  of  t 
that  shed  roof,  at  S  the  doors  giviné  entranoe  to  the  stairway 
of  the  passage,  and  at  w   the  openings  perwitting  the  paaain^ 
froBD  inside  the  tower  projectiles  to  the  defenders  of  the  bat- 
tlcaents,  at  H  Is  a  oovered  battlement  story  over  the  machines. 
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We  ha?e  aeen  hoir  daring  the  12  th  and  13  th  ceataries,  it 
was  a  oastoffi  to  eqalp  the  tops  of  tovers  and  çf  oartains  iriHi 
vooddB  galleries.  It  is  annecessary  to  say  that  the  assailants, 
by  means  of  oasting  œaohenes,  soaght  to  destroy  thèse  galler- 
les  irith  stones,  or  to  bars  thei  iiith  flaaing  projectiles,  w 
irhloh  iras  easlly  done  if  the  iralls  irere  not  very  high  or  if 
the  gallerles  vere  not  oovered  by  feesh  bides.^  Already  aboat 
the  iniddle  of  the  13  th  oeatury  it  was  soaght  to  reader  oarp- 
entry  galleries  less  easily  barned  by  placing  thea  on  oorbels 
formed  by  ppojecting  stones.  Thas  ïrere  sapported  at  8oaoy  the 
galleries  over  the  gâtes  of  the  oity,  of  the  towers  anf  the 
kesp,  which  date  frpm  that  epoch^  (Art.  Hourd).  Bat  still  the 
sarfaoes  and  the  floors  of  thèse  galleries  ooald  not  take  fire. 
In  the  14  th  centary  daring  the  irars  of  that  epooh  in  whioh 
so  many  oities  in  France  îrere  barned  and  pillaged,  ''burnt  and 
robbed/'  as  ?roissart  says,  alaost  every^here  the  galleries 
in  carpentry  vere  replaoed  by  continaoas  stone  passages,  that 
présent  ail  the  advantages  of  .galleries,  sinoe  they  ooniBand 
the  foot  of  the  walls  îfithoiit  their  inconvenienoes;  thèse  neir 
oro^Bing  passages  coald  not  be  barnt  and  better  resisted  the 
projectiles  cast  by  the  maohinesi  they  irere  permanent  and  were 
not  œerely  plaoed  in  tine  of  war  like  the  iroodea  galleries. 
iat  to  offer  a  wide  passage  to  the  defenders  and  a  projection 
from  the  faqe  of  the  wall,  that  permitted  the  opening  of  the 
machleolations  of  good  dimensions,  it  was  soon  aeoessary  to 
ffiodify  the  entire  System  of  construction  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  défenses.  Ry  means  op  wooden  galleries  were  added  to  the 
passage  k   in  permaseat  masonry  a  gallery  6  pieooed  by  holes 
at  C  and  alots  at  D,  bat  the  width  of  thèse  passages  was  airain 
ealarged,  either  by  extending  the  galleries  inside  the  oity 
as  at  g,  or  by  addinô  thereto  woodsn  floors  P  with  joists  ex- 
tendinô  into  holes  formed  beneath  the  top  slab  and  sapported 
by  posts  8.  Thèse  défensive  additions  were  usaally  reserved 
for  cartains  that  appeared  weak,  and  that  were  easily  approa- 
chad»   The  Galleries  hâve  the  advantaée  of  allowiag  the  stone 
parapet  H  to  remain  and  of  retaining  still  a  défense  behind 
them,  when  the  galleries  were  orashed  or  barned.  ît  was  diffi- 
oult  to  obtain  witb  stone  passages  and  machicélations  the  lar- 
ôe  apaoes  and  divisions  aseful  for  the  défense;  hère  is  how 
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rising  the   floor  closed  the  entranoe  to  the  passage  (as  it  s 
still  does  in  o«r  fortressea)*  Bat  daring  the  12  th,  13  th  and 
14  th  centaries  «ère  enployeâ  other  klji.ds  of  hioged  slmtters; 
tbere  iras  tbe  aving  gâte,  partloularly  adapted  to  posteras* 
that  stfQBg  OQ  a  horizontal  axis  at  its  top  aad  fell  agaiost 
tbe  heels  of  tJiose  golsi  oat  (29).  ^atas  of  barrière  that  sw- 
UQg  on  horizontal  axes  piaoed  aboat  the  aiddle  of  their  height 
(30),  one  half  serving  as  a  ooanterpoise  for  the  otber.  In  t 
the  beaatifal  manasoript  of  the  Chronicles  of  froissart  in  t 
the  iBperial  Library   is  foand  a  vignette  representing  the 
attack  on  t^e  barrière  of  the  oity  of  Aabeoton  by  the  ooaot 
of  Hainault,  and  the  gâte  of  the  barrier  is  arrangea  in  this 
manner  (31):  it  is  agaipped  and  defended  by  t^  irooden  towers» 
iehind  it  may  be  seen  the  gâte  of  the  oity,  ifhich  is  a  stone 
straotare,  althoagh  the  text  states  that  the  city  of  Aabenton 
"was  only  enolosed  by  a  palisade«"Soldiers  cast  clo?rn  from  the 
battlements  a  bench,  pots  and  farniturs. 

Wve    a\,âie    ©t    "^^^   rocà   f*o*  ÇorVs    \o   OrVeona,    i,Bu   Cerceou,    CVkOt- 

Xo\e   1.    p.    Se^.    »atv\jiacr\pt    6320.    Ho\,    i.    Vxv   t©^'^'0,    be^VtvivVul 
o^    \Yve    iô    X\^   czxkXx^v^»    "îVvVs   \5V|tve\\e,    o   port    ©t    «>\\.c\\    «e    f^oe, 
oooo'»p(iT\\.ea   ô^op\er    h,^   ot    \^\b   moTRuacT^pt,     ent\\e\à:  --    "•Sox»»- 

It    Ve.   ^\\ap\eT    iQî,    ©t    t>^^    eàWVon    ot    X\<^   C^roTv\.c\es    ot    Sv©\88- 
0T\   ot    tVve   iotvWkeotv   XW-teToVre.*"   ao   ^eio*   X\\.z    |Tee\.   onà   xizv\^ 
se^^ere    o«bou\\,    oxvd    tVe   ct©8s^o>»   neiv  «VWvVn    oiià   >»\.t\^out   «are 
en^ateà    \n    »>voot\.Tv|    loer^^    v)\|orouE\>i\    \>^    i»\vVoY*    »oi\Vi    ®t    ^^*    Q«8  ' 
o\\.oiR\e    oivà   àet^^^«^«   «ère   \»o\jiTvd.eà .    tYve   co\»t»t   ot    ^o\^no\i\\    aivà 
\v\.a   wetc»    \»\t>v   «Vvomeme   no^    expeot   V,t\\.ilt\\a    and,    aoiuVrea,    e«ei^    c 
co^e    \o    \.\ve   \iOTT\.eYa    ot    Qtve   ot    X\^z    fatea.    T\iere   \6oa    a    |Teo\ 
owà    >vaTd    o\tocV.Ox\    X\\e   \)rV4|e    Wvere,    o\    \,\\e    |o\e    to\»OTd    Çt\\\movi, 
«ère    3eQT\    à«    Pieoumout    and    5eatv    à.e   \.o    ^ov>e.    1t\vere    »oa    o    ^reot 
omà    »e\>ere    aVVrmVa^,     ond    \\\e    t»'t*^^c\\    \»ere    compeWeà    \o    retreot 
\.ivto    \\\e    |ote*,    t©^    \>vevi    ^-o»^    WveVr    VjorrVeTs,     \\\e    ^oVtvouXter* 
co^^cvVl«'■f^<^^t    \^et^    aT\à    t>\9    br\,As|e    o\ao.    TVere    i»c»8    o    a\roiv|    »V\r- 
«VaYv    onô.    0    \,«ibo»\o\x«    otlocV.,    tor    tVvoae    «\,t\\\tv    onà    C5ibo\5e    t\\e 
iote    co»\    X\my^eT»    ot^à    pXaTiV.»    on    tUem,    »\,\,Yi    pot*    t^^^    ot    \.^*e 
Q«à    O    |;Taot    n\i«\)eT    ot    »\-oiies    QT\d    pe'o\:)\.e.8,     b\!    xbYvVoV»    t\ve\^    «ouVà 
Yvoifta    \»o%Tvdeà    OT\ô,    ^^o'Vt    oo^ereà    tVve    »et\,     \,^     \.\\«,\|^    Vod    noX.    bean 
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n6C6ssarF  that  tbe  corner  towers,  as  they  nera  thea  generally 
teraed,  sboald  be  very  stroog  io  thoasalvss.  fkej   irars  bailt 
vitb  a  greatsr  oiroaafereaoe  than  the  otbers*  vere  made  bigbor, 
and  obstacles  at  their  ezternal  bases  ffere  miltiplisd  by  iiider 
moats,  palisades,  sosetiBies «•«•ni^  advanoed  works,  tboy  were 
eqaipped  witb  projecting  angles,  tbey  «are  isolated  fro«  tbe 
adjacent  cartaios,  and  oare  iras  takan  to  properly  fortify  the 
tvo  towers  next  tbem,   and  sonetiies  to  oonaact  thèse  towers 
br  a  second  Internai  rampart  (26  bis).   Besides  men  avolded 
as  Bach  as  possible  thèse  projeoting  angles  in  well  fortified 
places,  and  «fheo  they  ezisted,  they  jrere  imposed  by  the  fora 
of  the  ^roand  to  dominate  a  steep  slope,  to  coanand  a  road  or 
a  river,  and  to  prevent  the  eneiy  frons  establishing  himaelf 
atwthe  levai  of  the  base  of  the  ramparts. 

i.'î>^^   p\on    |\^eift   ^vere   Va   t\\o\   ot    "tVe  lteB\    at\|\e   ot    ^^e   àoutXe 
ei\G\osuTe    ot    ^^e   c\.\^    ©t    ftorcoïsowue,    \)\x\.\t   b^   f^R\\\.p    X\€   Bo\à, 

Kote  2.  p.  '3'7^.  "îXvVa  pro^ec\\.né  otvéVe  1^26  ^Va^,  t\\ot  c\.eor- 
\,\i  V^®*^^"^®  ^^®  oTrax\|ew«.x\\  »ex\t\ou6d  V^ere,  \«  oise  ot  "tVie  det  - 
etvftes   t^O's^    "^^^    "i^^    "^^    ceii^vr^    o\    t\ve   ooaWa    ©t    îoVoVse.    V^t\, 

Until  the  14  th  centary  tûe  gâtes  were  eqaipped  by  good  dou- 
ble leaves,  portoallises,  maohicolations,  towers  of  tsro  or  t 
theee  atories,  bat  they  did  not  possess  drawbridges.  In  the 
castles  iBOvable  wooden  bridges,  that  coald  be  removed  in  case 
of  a  siège,  often  coapletely  interrupted  oommunicatioa  »rith 
the  exterior;  bat  in  the  enclosares  of  cities  palisade  barr- 
ière or  barbioans  dafended  the  approaches;  farther,  once  the 
barrier  «as  taken,  meo  asaally  entered  the  oity  at  the  level 
of  the  groand.  ît  waa  hardly  at  the  beginning  of  the  14  th 
oentury,  that  œea  oommenoed  to  establish  bridges  throirn  over 
the  iBoat  before  the  gâtes,  vooden  lift  bridges  at  the  barriè- 
re (27),  or  at  advanced  works  in  masonry  (23).  Then  soon  at 
about  the  naiddle  of  the  14  th  oentury,  the  lift  bridge  ;fas  p 
placed  at  the  gâtes  t.iemselves,  as  may  be  seen  at  the  foot  of 
vinoennes,  amonfi»  other  exanaples.  (Art»  Pont-Levie).  Yet  ne 
œust  State  that  in  many  cases, even  daring  the  14  th  and  IS  th 
centuries,  lift  bridges  sfere  only  attaohed  to  advanced  works. 
Thèse  lift  bridées  were  arrans^ed  iike  those  f^enerally  employai 
today,  i^e.,  wers  oomposed  of  a  carpentry  floor  rotatins?  on 
an  axis  by  msans  of  two  chalns.  levers  and  a  coanterpoise:  by 
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Villea9ave-le>Roi,  thej  bavs  tlie  fon  of  raotaigles  S8t  âiag- 
onally  so  as  t9  obliQuel?  oovar  the  eotrasoe  aaâ  the  tira  aâj> 
aoeot  oartaiBB*  Mes  therefore  had  reoogaized  froia  tbe  13  th 
oentury  tlie  inconveaienoe  of  ronnâ  towevB,   tbeir  ireakaass  at 
the  taBgeaâ  point  parallel  to  tlie  cartains  (Art*  Porte).  The 
ase  of  thèse  aeaas  seeas  to  hâve  bées  reserved  for  plaoas  very 
stroBgly  defended,  saoh  as  CarcassoiDS,  Loches,  eto«,  for  soae- 
tlnes  at  the  ead  of  the  13  th  ceotary  lo  plaoes  of  the  seooad 
order,  bob  nere  content  vith  slightly  projecting  sqaare  towers 
to  défend  the  cartains»  as  one  aajr  still  see  on  one  of  the  f 
froBst  of  the  anolosare  of  Aigaes-Horts  (25)»  whose  ramparts 
(dxcept  the  (SoBstasoe  totrer  B  'fenilt  by  S»  Lonis»  and  that  ser- 
7ed  as  a  keep  and  lighthonse)  irere  ereoted  by  Philip  the  B6lâ. 

f  e^T\ik«T^    \211   o^    t>^e   \\eaà   ©t    »   tvuiterova    av^Vi    ^o    t®    ^o    toVe   \> 
po8»«aa\oTv   «t    ^^^    cou«\^    ot    tOMk\.ou«e,    aivd^    te   puxvV»\v   o»    \\\e  «a^ 
tV^e   TftiooW   ©t    noter   BenRord,    co>it\\   ot    ?o\x,    oiià   «toppeà    ot   H 
JloTtfcamàe.    lYvere   Vu    t\\e  «lOnWv   ot    ii»^  ^e   «V|ix.eâi    a'*    oèTee'»eTv\   » 
abWYv   HWWo*   1occcviwe|Ta,    ift\\o    \voà    Jo\.Tv«à   \v\«    \,m   \Y\at   c^^^,    ^^ 
\»^\,c>v   Wie   XoWer    etkèo|ed   \\\mBe\t    ^o   àe^oote   500©   \,Vi>Tea    \o\xr^- 
o\e    (,1m, 'ïOO^    ^o    t\\e   con»\Tuc\\o^   ot    "^^^   rQ*poT\«   ot    A\|\Aea-= 
jjOTtft,    t©v   m>R\c\\    t^e  '*.\>y<t   |o>ae   \o   \v\»    aivà    >vVs   à.««ceiRô,OT\t»   ut^- 
â^«T    \\^e    WWe    ©t    o    t^-^t»    o^«^    Vvo\t    t\ve   à,omo\.no\    r\i>^te    Xo   ^\\\oVv 
\V\€.   c\\\^    »»à   po»e   \»ere   »u\i^ect.    TAve   \,«\.\aT«   potent   \,8a\i.eà   t^T-»- 
\Vio\   p^rpoAe   >B«Te    co\i.ts\eT«\|neà   \3^    \\^e    t^*^"^   ©tt^-^^^oY*    ot    "tW 
CTOABT^,    \o    Teivàer    t\v««   moTe    ouWiei^Wc.    k\    \Yve    aome    \V.me    ofià   Xo 
coiv"tT\Y)u\e    \o    \>ve    aorne    expexvses,    t)^\\\p    oT&.«Teà   Wo-t   ^Y^ere   » 
a\iO\i\à  >>e   \ex>\ed.   \ae«\.d.e«    t\ve   <i.etv\.er   per   WxsTe    o\re«ô,^    eB\o\i\- 
\>B\^e&,    *ive-tov'^^'«'^^   o*   OkW    \\ve   merc>^Oi^\Tte    ei\\eTVm4    à\.|HeB-Xo> 
Tta   ^^   \.«iikd   OT    aeo,''    V^\at»    ften.    au   Lo«|u«4oc.    lie<| .    30   à»    tré- 
sor   Ae»    ouverte*.    Xo.    AAl.    IVat.    à"*  XV^^**"*©^^»»    ^1   ?•    ?■*•    ^^ 
?Ve\ro.    \e4«>- 

But  at  the  projecting  angles  of  plans  jias  espeoially  reoog- 
nized  the  necesaity  for  arranéing  défenses  of  great  valae.   As 
still  today,    the  assailant  regaréed  a  projecting  angle  as  more 
easy  of  aooess  than  a  franked  front.   Castiné  nachines  not  hav- 
Ing  a  great  range  antil  the  moment  of  the  use  of  cannon,    the 
projecting  angles  oniy  priteéted  :^y  distant  défenses   were  ste- 
ak  (26);    and   îfhen   tha  assailant   las  able   to   reach   A,    ha  was 
oompletely   sheltered   from  the  near  défenses.    Tben    it  was   nsc- 
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campalsJciBg,  after  iiiiioh  eaoiï  man  retarned  to  his  boae,  ^faei 
%he   sovepeign  ooald  not  obtsin  his  meroenary  troops.  In  this 
respect  fffOŒ  tiie  end  of  tiie  13  th  oeatary  the  gBgltsh  monaroiif 
liad  aoqaipeà  a  great  aaperiority  over  the  frenoh  aoiaroiiy.  A 
âaglo-Ioy»aa  fendilisa  ooaposed  a  aope  anited  body  tlian  fpeaoh 
feadallsij  it  bad  ppoved  this  in  ooipelling  tbe  graot  of  the 
great  oharter,  and  by  the  resuit  of  that  aoosrd  vas  iatiaately 
coaneoted  with  the  sovereigc.  That  fori  of  govemaent  was  pel- 
atively  libéral,  aid  had  broaght  the  gagliah  artistocraoy  to 
introdooe  into  its  armies  bodies  of  infantry  raised  in  the  c 
oitiea,  nho  were  already  disoipliaed,  gkilfol  in  drawiag  the 
bow,  and  wbo  determined  the  priHBiBg  of  aearly  ail  the  disast- 
roaa  battlea  of  the  14  th  oentary,  Orecy,  ^oitiers,  eto,  The 
same  feeling  of  œistrast,  that  caased  the  trench  féodal  aoblc 
to  isôlate  his  castle  from  the  oity  plaoed  aader  its  protect- 
ion, did  BOt  allow  hii  to  sapply  arms  to  the  oitizens,  or  to 
faailiarize  theas  irith  military  exercises;  he  oounted  on  his 
owa  sftn^'«B  the  goodness  of  his  horse  aad  his  araor,  hia  co- 
arage  above  ail,  aad  he  despised  the  foot  soldier,  that  he 
onlf  employed  in  the  oampaign  to  iaoreaset  the  naabers,  also 
oountiné  iiim  as  nothiné  in  the  moment  of  action.  This  epirit 
was  so  fatal  to  France  in  the  epoch  of  the  wars  «ith  the  5né» 
lish,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  Prench  armies  in  many 
battles  arraaâed  in  the  14  th  centary,  in  spite  of  the  incon- 
testable saperiority  of  the  féodal  police  of  this  country,  w 
was  essentially  favorable  to  the  developsïent  of  military  arcfa- 
iteoture,  aad  iadeed  nowhere  in  the  weet  does  one  find  more 
namerous,  aore  complète  and  ajore  baaatifal  feadal  fortificat- 
ions ia  the  13  th  and  14  th  oentaries  than  in  France,  (arts, 
ghatean.  Sonjon,  Toar,  forte).  ^  Tn  the  feadal  castles  espec- 
ially  is  it  neoeseary  to  stady  the  lilitary  arrangements;  th- 
ere  they  de^eloped  fros!  the  12  th  to  the  14  th  oentaries  '^ith 
a  luxary  of  precaotion  and  an  extraordinary  powcr  of  œeans. 

X't\e    ^r©-o\.iiCft?  .    %'f%tr%    «o»    «corceXiyi    q    ^•5\\\o|e-,     morket    tomn    or 

\  -t\  I     \  V,  e    '\  %  o  \,  n  t  «- à    c  n  »  i  V  <»  »  ,     t»  o  »  ^  *    f'  ^ 'i     ^-  o  «  ?•  r  s  ,     \  ft  o  \    «  ?  r  e    i  o-xn-à 
nX     i  \,  »  \  o  ft  c.  f  -e     n  \  c  *  t      t  V.  <?     '•r  o  M,  r  %  f     o  ?      1  n  c      r  V  '^  ?  r  p  ,      \^  î^     \.  ^  v      ^riX'X.&.s^'iè 
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be  aanexed  to  a  oity,  it  is  oompletely  independent  from  th&t 
and  retainis  its  oharacter  of  a  feadal  oastle.  Hère  th«  oity 
bailt  at  C  is  sarroondad  by  a  suffiolently  stpoajî  enolosare; 
betiteea  it  and  the  oastle  exista  a  terraoe  k,   a  sort  of  plaoe 
of  arms^  only  oommanioatiiig  iritti  the  oity  be  tbe  gâte  E,   def- 
eeded  oq  both  aides,  bot  espeoially  against  tbe  oity.  The  oas- 
tle  is  bailt  oa  the  highest  poiat  of  the  hill,  dominâtes  the 
?ery  steep  slopes,  aad  is  separated  fpom  the  plaoe  of  aras  by 
a  «fide  ditoh  D.  If  the  oity  were  taken,  the  place  ®f  arcs  aod 
theB  the  oastle  sepved  as  assared  refages  for  the  ^arrison. 
Tq  the  area  A  ïfere  arrangea  the  stables,  the  refectories  and 
the  lodgiags  pt   the  garrison,  whils  It  was  not  oompelled  to 
retire  within  the  enolaaeres  of  the  oastle;  posteras  pierocd 
is  the  enolosares  of  the  plaoe  allowed  sorties  to  be  aade  or 
aid  to  be  reoeived  froai  oiitside,  if  the  enemy  held  the  oity, 
and  itère  not  in  safficient  nnmber  to  gaard  the  oity  and  blook- 
ade  the  oastle.  Many  cities  présent  défensive  arrangements  a 
analogoas  to  thèse;  Guise,  chateaa-Thierry,  Chatillon^îur-3e- 
ine,  Falaise,  Mealan,  Dieppe,  Saovsnr,  Pourbon  l'Archimbaat, 
Montfort  l'Aaiaary,  fiontaréis,  Bonssac,  Orange,  Hyeres,  Loches, 
Ohauyigny  en  poltoa,  etc.  Tn  the  last  oity  three  oastles  dom- 
inated  the  èity;  at  the  end  of  the  14  th  centary,  ail  three 
being  built  on  an  adjacent  hill  and  being  independent  of  each 
other.  Those  oities  in  which  the  défenses  were  so  divided,  p 
passed  sfith  reason  for  beinô  ver?  stronâf;  frequently  aried  e 
eaeœies  after  obtaining  possession  of  the  fortifications  of 
the  oity  mast  reacanoe  a  sieée  of  the  oastle,  pursuing  their 
conqoests  withoat  the  power  of  sabdaing  the  garrisons,  that 
OB  the  fflorrow  after  their  departure  retook  the  oity  and  attac- 
ked  their  rear.  Qsrtainly  if  feudalisi  had  been  anited,  no  3 
systeiB  was  œore  suitable  for  arresting  the  progress  of  an  in- 
Tasion  thaa  this  pafOdlling  of  the  défense,  and  that  explains 
even  the  iaoredible  facility  with  ifaich  tere  then  lost  the  c 
coaqaestg  of  a  province;  for  it  »as  impossible  to  ensure  as 
today  the  results  of  a  caœpaign  by  centrallzinj?  the  œilitary 
power  and  by  an  absolute  discipline,  Tf  the  oonqaered  country 
fas  divided  into  a  nuaber  of  domains,  that  eaoh  iefended  its- 
elf  on  its  own  acoount  rather  than  to  keep  the  faith  strorn  to 
th©  soverelgn,  the  ariies  bein^l  composed  of  ?a8sals,  that  ao-- 
oordin^  to  feadal  la»  one^l  only  forty  or  aiit.?  iays  of  oanspa- 
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be  BBen,   as  ne   bave  alreadj  stated,  that  besides  the  Loavre  A 
ether  fortified  establishmeots  are  soattered  aroond  the  eaolo- 
saref  H  is  tbe  castle  of  Bols  sarronoded  bf  j^ardens,  a  pleas- 
lire  bouse  of  the  klug.  At  L  is  tle  maasioo  of  the  dake  of  6r> 
ittany.  At  0  is  the  palace  of  kicg  Robert  and  the  moBastery 
of  S.  Hartia-des-Qhamps  sarroonded  hj   a  fortified  enolosare. 
At  6,  the  femple  forms  a  separate  citadeX  vith  its  walls  asd 
keep,  At  G  mansion  Vaavert  built  by  kiag  Robert,  also  vas  s 
sarroasded  by  an  eaclosare. 

Kote    l«    ^.    "à^e.    ?Afi.t.    de    \o    s\>5\V.    ew    |x»cince.    fort    2,     \    at 
Vea»otv* 

Kot€    1»    p«    369.     ^t    I    «OB    t^e    lfco\k*e    of    S.    Lo%ore»    k\    ^    t\\e 
\\o«p\\Q\,    tOT    Veper».    kX    "Â    oïià    ?    \^e    morV.et8 .    kX    0    tVve   %TOTR,à. 
ç,Vot.e\et    ipv\»oiv'\,     \\*ot    àet  «-^àeà    tV^e    ^aoTtYv    etvtroi^oe    to    t'^e 
\e\atià*,    ot    ?    t\\e   J^\tt\«    ç>ate\et,     t\\9t   (j^uoràeà    X\^e,   XXXWt   >ot- 
\à|e    ot    t\ve    soutVi.     At    '£    Kotre    ^oite    onà    \V»e    \)\«^op'*?    po\oce. 
Ât   t)    t\\e    o\à    po\ace.    kX    ?    ?, .    |ex\e\3\.ev5e    oxvà    t\\e    ooioce    ot    o\.o~ 
vsts    oxv    t\ve    \v\\\  .    iBeacrtptVoTv    d.e    Porta,    by*    iî  .    àe   ?  er  .    172A. 
gtRftertottam    orc.\\a«AiàOt^Que    eur    Ves    cxi^oten^vea    eifvceAute-â    à*    ? 
?  or  1 3  ,     0 \^    B 0T\(\  ;> r  \ .j  \, .     l  Bo  .-)  . 

Latar  daring  the  oaptivity  of  kins?  John,  it  was  neoessary 
t®  anlarge  this  enclasore,  espscially  at  the  ri^ht  bank,  sinoe 
th9  cit»  al^ays  becaae  larder  (19),  tbe  Louvre  and  the  Temple 
finding  theaaselves  comprised  siithia  the  new  walls,  but  the  w 
well  defended  gâtes,  farnished  with  barbièans  coald  take  the 
plaoe  of  letaohed  forts,  and  at  the  aast  side  Charles  V  caused 
Ute   érection  of  Êastile  3.  Antoine,  irhioh  ooœaanded  the  suburbs 
and  strengthened  the  enclosure.  The  palaoe  of  Tournelles  R  a 
also  reinforoed  this  part  of  the  oity,  and  also  the  Temple  and 
the  l^ouvre^retaining  their  enolosares,  formed  with  the  Bastile 
as  maoy  internai  oitadela.  le  hâve  already  stated,  that  the 
System  of  fortification  of  the  aiddle  aôes  dld  not  lend  itself 
to  extended  défenses:  it  lost  its  power  in  oocupying  too  great 
a  perimeter,  fhen  it  was  not  acconapanied  by  thèse  advanoad  f 
fortressas,  that  divided  the  forces  of  the  besie^ers  and  pre~ 
wented  approaoh,  We  bave  seen  at  narcassonne  (Pi^.  11)  a;city 
of  sisall  diiensions  *ell  defended  by  art  ban  the  nature  of  t 
the  î^roand:  but  the  castle  formed  a  part  of  the  city,  bainé 
9i5ly  ita  oitadei,  and  bas  not  the  chsracter  of  .g  feadsl  cast- 
le, *hile  at  Boaof,  for  example  (/OK  althous^h  the  castle  mnj 
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Qt     t.\ie.    fe.uu.oV    DT|  ot\\iot\0'ft ,     Wxt    ncfeVes,     cAt\e«,    'o\s\\Qp»,     ob\s- 
ot%    \»    motv^    ooses    muet    resoTt    to    t,\\e    s©'«eve\.tiv    ovit"^OT\t^    ot 

emse    ©t    ^'^^    \ooasQ\s,    Wve    V;%»|    ot    fromce    b^    oc  t    of    \.\ie    porWo- 
memt    0m1,\iOT\^eà.    \\ve    oom» trucWoiv    of    t\T0i\|    CQBtVes,     so    a*    to 

\n    \ex\    ot    XoteV,     iLae    OX'^m,     eàlteô.    v^v    >|\w,    ©f    Pub,,    If^st»    fub. 

We  hâve  already  iistin.éaisbed  oastles  servin^  for  rafale  f 
trom   citaàels,  from  éarrisons  of  citiee  raifiaé  on  tbe  city 
ôoolosures,  fros  is3lated  castles  ismioatios  viliaées,  market 
to»BSp  aad  frooa  little  open  cities,  or  ooiiiaancliB,6  their  défen- 
ses aod  onl?  conoectsd  thers'^ith  by  mtermediate  works»  Ansoné 
thèse  oastlôs  nere   aeveral  softs,  some  ossoposed  of  a  simple 
keep  surroanded  by  an  eooiosare  and  soie  lod^iegs,  others  com- 
prisiné  vast  areas  enolosed  by  strûaé  walls,  isolated  bastions, 
'fitil  aae  or  more  kseps;  placed  on  tbe  soads,  they  coald  inter- 
oept  comaïunioatiooa*  and  thtas  formed  atroné  piaoes^  extensive 
and  of  èreat  iœportanoe  from  the  military  poist  of  wiev^    req- 
airiog  a  siiieroQS  ariy  to  blockade  tben,  aod  for  takioé  them 
the  apparatas  of  a  considérable  siège  aod  a  ?erf  loué  tiise* 
T)ae  castles  or  rathep-tMe  ^roup  of  castles  of  Loohes  aod  of 


nhaa^iéay,  that  we  ha^e  alreaây  cited,  wers  of  tiQis  nuœber. 
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As  3î!ich  as  possible,  m.en   profitsd  oy  tbe  n■'-^%u.^n^    staepaess  of 
the  ièrouni  io  locstiné  castles»  for  thus  they  found  thencselves 

shelterei  froffl  «is-r   machines,  from  undermininc?  aod  îBines,  the 
attaok  only  beia^  mais  at  ver:/  oiose  aaarters,  and  castin^  w. 
maoftines  only  beiné  abie  to  raiae  their  projectiles  to  a  qaite 
limited  heiéht^  there  -.«as  hère  the  aJvantajôe  ia  dorsioatin^^.  t 
tbe  assailaot,  sither  by  tfee  précipice  of  rock  or  by  structu- 
res of  ë'.reafc  heii^ht,  re3ervin,i^  for  themaelves  m  the  internai 
oonstraotion  of  the  towers  an3  curtains  the  meang  of  fiéhtiné 
the   extarnal  enemy  vOn  tbe  le^el  of  the  plan  of  attack*  '#e  hâve 
seen  that  the  towers  of  the.   ol:^  Ponnanesaue  epoch  -^ere  aolii 
in  the  lower  part,  an:i  tnat  the  cart-iioB  ?fere  terracel.  ffrom 
t,ne    beSionins?  of  tna  1/  th  ceotap?  n&a    recogniîted  tha  inoonif- 
^nienos  of  tlris  mole  of  oone  triicti  od,  that  f^a^e  to  the  besie- 
tfed  oniî/  tbe  gaiirïiit?  of  thèse  towers  ani  3urt^ins  for  lefenlin^ 
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caipaigQiiig,  after  wliioh  eaob  man  retamecl  to  his  lioae»  nhei 
tbd  80T8Feign  ooald  not  obtain  his  meroesary  troops.  In  ttiis 
respeot  fron  the  end  of  tbe  13  tb  osntary  the  Saglisb  Booarohy 
had  aogaired  a  great  saperiority  over  the  frenoli  mosaroby.  A 
ADglo-lornaii  féodal  Isa  oonposed  a  nore  anited  body  tban  freaoh 
feadalisa;  it  bad  proved  tbie  ia  oospalling  the  graat  of  the 
great  obarter,  aad  by  the  result  of  that  aooord  vae  iotiiately 
ooQneoted  «itb  the  sovereign.  That  forn  of  governiient  ifas  rel- 
atively  libéral,  aad  bad  broagbt  the  Saglisb  artistooraoy  te 
iatrodaoe  lato  its  armies  bodies  of  infantry  raieed  in  the  c 
oities,  frho  Itère  already  disoipliaed,  skiffol  la  drairiag  the 
boir,  aad  who  determiaed  the  wlanlag  of  nearly  ail  the  disast- 
roBB  battlea  of  the  14  th  oentary,  Orecy,  Poitiers,  eto,  The 
same  feeling  af  mistrast,  that  oaased  the  Freaob  feadal  aoble 
to  Isolate  his  castle  from  the  oity  plaoed  aader  its  proteot- 
iOQ,  did  aot  allow  him  to  sapply  arms  to  the  oitizeas,  or  to 
faniliarize  them  with  military  exercises;  he  ooanted  on  his 
own  aan^ea  the  goodness  of  his  horse  aad  bis  araor,  his  oo> 
arage  above  ail,  aad  he  despised  the  foot  soldier,  that  he 
oaly  employed  in  the  oampaign  to  iaoreaset^the  aaabera,  also 
oounting  Jiim  as  nothing  in  the  moment  of  aotios.  This  spirit 
was  so  fatal  to  Pranoe  in  the  epoch  of  the  wars  with  the  Sng- 
lisb,  and  «as  the  caase  of  the  loss  of  Prench  amies  in  many 
battles  arraaged  in  the  14  th  oentary,  in  spite  of  the  incon- 
testable saperiority  of  the  feadal  police  of  this  ooantry,  n 
was  essentially  favorable  to  the  developsent  of  military  arch- 
iteotare,  aad  iadeed  nowhere  in  the  irest  does  one  find  more 
naaeroas,  aore  complète  and  more  beaatifal  feadal  fortificat- 
ions ia  tbe  13  th  and  14  th  centaries  than  in  France*  (Arts, 
ghatean,  Sonjon,  Toar,  Porte).  ^  Is  the  feadal  castles  espec- 
ially  is  it  neoessary  to  stady  the  military  arrangements;  th- 
ere  they  developed  from  the  12  th  to  the  14  th  centaries  with 
a  laxary  of  precaation  and  an  extraordinary  power  of  means. 

Xo\e    \»    p.    211»    f^e   lixiifcber    ©t    coBt\.e«    t\vot   ooxjered.    X\kZ    aoW 
t^e   pro\5  V.n,ce8 .    I^vere    «om    »corce\\|    o    xîVWo^e,    moTV,c\    to«iv    or 
\,tv^    \lt\e.    \,ao\o\eà    co«\\.e«,    po»^»    omà    Yo^era,     \Y\o\    «ère    to^*^ 
«er^oVul    o»    posaofe»    ond    ot^    lYve   bordera,    fro'»    \\ve    t^T«\    \.!kme« 
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b9  aBnexeà  to  a  oity^  it  is  conpletely  iodependent  from  that 
aad  retaillis  its  oharacter  of  a  feadal  oastle.  Hère  the  oity 
bailt  at  C  is  sarroandad  by  a  saffioiently  stroag  enolosare; 
between  it  aod  the  oastle  existe  a  terraoe  A,  a  sort  of  plaoe 
of  arns,  oaly  oosuBanioatiog  nitii  the  oity  be  tbe  gâte  g,  def- 
eaded  oo  botb  sides,  bat  espeoially  against  the  oity.  The  oas- 
tle is  bailt  oa  the  hlghest  point  of  the  hill»  dominâtes  the 
very  steep  slopes,  aad  is  separated  from  the  plaoe  of  ans  by 
a  îfide  ditoh  D.  If  the  oity  were  taken,  the  plaoe  of  arcs  and 
then  the  oastle  served  as  assared  refages  for  the  garrison* 
In  the  area  A  irere  arrangea  the  stables,  the  refectories  and 
the  lodgings  pt   the  garrison,  while  it  iras  net  oonpelled  to 
retire  nithin  the  enolaseres  of  the  oastle;  posteras  pieroed 
in  the  enolosares  of  the  plaoe  allowed  sorties  to  be  made  or 
aid  to  be  reoeived  froa  oatside,  if  the  enemy  held  the  oity, 
and  were  not  in  saffioient  naaber  to  gaard  the  oity  and  block- 
ade  the  oastle»  Many  oities  présent  défensive  arrangements  a 
analogoQs  to  thèse;  Giiise,  Qhateaa-Thierry,  Chatillon^Jar-Se- 
ine,  Malaise,  Mealan,  9ieppe,  Saavenr,  l?ourbon  l'Arohimbaat, 
Montfort  l'âmaary,  Sontargls,  Bonssao,  Orange,  Hyeres,  [,oches , 
Ohauyigny  en  poitoa,  etc.  In  the  last  oity  three  oastles  dom- 
inated  the  èity;  at  the  end  of  the  14  th  century,  ail  three 
being  bailt  on  an  adjaoeat  hill  and  being  independent  of  each 
other*  Those  oities  in  which  the  défenses  nere   so  divided,  p 
passed  with  reason  for  being  very  stroag;  freqaently  araed  e 
enenies  after  obtaining  possession  of  the  fortifioations  of 
the  oity  mast  renoanoe  a  siège  of  the  oastle,  parsaing  their 
ooaqaests  irithoot  the  power  of  sabdaing  the  garrisons,  that 
oa  the  lorrow  after  their  departare  retook  the  oity  and  attac- 
ked  their  rear.  Qartainly  if  feudalism  had  been  anited,  no  s 
System  nas  more  saitable  for  arresting  the  progress  of  an  in- 
vasion  thaa  this  paf§elling  of  the  défense,  and  that  explains 
evea  the  iaoredible  faoility  with  srfaich  were   then  lost  the  c 
coaqiBests  of  a  province;  for  it  was  impossible  to  ensare  as 
today  the  resalts  of  a  oampaign  by  centralizing  the  military 
Power  and  by  an  absolate  discipline.  If  the  oonquered  country 
ifas  divided  into  a  namber  of  domains,  that  eaoh  defended  its- 
elf  on  its  own  aooount  rather  than  to  keep  the  faith  sworn  to 
the  soverelgn,  the  amies  being  coaposed  of  vassals,  that  ao- 
oordiag  to  féodal  la»  owed  only  forty  or  sixty  days  of  oampa- 
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be  seen,  as  ire  hâve  alraady  stated»  that  besides  the  Loavre  A 
other  fortified  establishaeBts  are  soattered  aroand  the  eoelo- 
sarei  H  is  tbe  castle  of  Bois  sarroaaded  by  j^ardens*  a  pleas- 
are  hoase  ef  the  klig.  ht  h   is  tJie  maasioB  of  the  dake  of  Br- 
Ittasy.  At  0  is  tlie  palace  of  king  Robert  and  the  oonastery 
of  S*  llartia-des-Oii^ABps  sarroaided  bjr  a  fortified  enolosare. 
At  6,  the  femple  foras  a  separate  oitadel  ?rith  its  walls  aad 
keep.  At  3  aassien  Vaavert  bailt  by  kiag  Robert,  also  iras  s 
sarroBBded  by  an  eaclosare. 

Xotc   1.    p.    ^68.    ÏV»\,    <i«    \o   (g\i8\\.    ei^    |ramc«.    fort    î,,    \    a\ 
Xo\e    1.    p.    369.    ^X    I    >»o«    ■t\\e    loxiae   ot    S.    Lo»ore,    At   YL    \\ve 

\âi,|e   ot    t\ve    sou-tY\.    l^\   'ê   Kotre   isotte    0T\à    \Vke   \3\,a\vop''e   poXocc. 
At   \3    \\ve    o\à   po\ace.    k\   ?    S.    |enex3\,e\3e    axvà    \\ve   po\ooe    o^    Ci\o- 
\3\.a    ou    Wve    \\\\\ .    V'B€'»cr\p\\,OT\   de   ?orVs,    b^    it .    àe   Ter.    172^^. 
ft\.eaeT\ot\,oii   oroYia^Àkot^Q^*   «^'''*   ^*®   aTRoVentvea   ei«oe\.T\\.ea   ô.»   ? 

Later  daring  the  oaptivity  of  kisg  ^ohn,  it  was  neoessary 
to  anlarge  this  enclasnre,  especially  at  the  ri^ht  bank,  sinoe 
tha  citar  always  becaae  larger  (19),  the  Louvre  and  the  Téaple 
finding  theœselves  comprised  withia  the  ne»  walls,  but  the  w 
well  defended  gâtes,  farnished  with  barbièans  could  take  the 
plaoe  of  detaohed  forts,  and  at  the  aast  side  Oharles  7  oaused 
%Me   ereotion  of  Êastile  3.  Antoine,  irhioh  oonoanded  the  suburbs 
and  strengthened  the  enolosare.  The  palaoe  of  Toarnelles  R  a 
also  reinforoed  this  part  of  the  oity,  and  also  the  Temple  and 
the  liouvre.  retaining  their  enolosures,  formed  with  the  Bastile 
as  maay  internai  oitadels.  We  hâve  already  stated,  that  the 
lystea  of  fortification  of  the  niddle  âges  did  not  lend  itself 
to  extended  défenses;  it  lest  its  poirer  in  oooapying  too  great 
a  perimeter,  when  it  was  not  accompanied  by  thèse  advanoed  f 
fortresses,  that  divideâ  the  foroes  of  the  besiegers  and  pre- 
vented  approaoh.  We  havs  seen  at  narcassonne  (Pig.  11)  a  oity 
of  snall  diaensions  ^ell  defended  by  art  ban  the  nature  of  t 
the  groQRd*  but  the  caatle  formed  a  part  of  the  city,  beiné 
3aly  its  oitadel,  and  bas  not  the  oharaoter  of  a  feudal  cast- 
le, «hile  at  8oaoy,  for  example  {70),   althoaôh  the  castle  raay 
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the  14  th  oentary^'^adàs  the  illastrious  historlaB^^iras  changed 
tlieir  obaracter.  TbeB  ooaaeaoed  the  forelgn  irars,  no  lon^ar  of 
vassal  wltâ  sovereigo  or  of  vassal  witti  vassal,  bat  at   a  peop- 
le  vith  people,  of  goverameat  with  govemmect.  At  tbe  aooess- 
ioQ  of  IPhilip  of  Valois  broke  oat  the  great  vars  of  the  Frenoh 
irlth  the  Bnglish,  the  olaias  of  the  kiags  of  England,  not  for 
a  oertaiQ  fief,  bat  for  the  coantry  and  throne  of  Prasoe;  asci 
thèse  were  prolongea  till  Loais  XI*  feadal  vars  theo  no  longer 
oooarred,  bat  national  irmrî;  a  certain  proof  that  the  feadal 
epooh  had  stopped  at  those  liaits,  that  another  sooiety  had 
already  ^ourneBoed.''  So  the  feadal  oastle  assames  its  aotaal 
défensive  oharacter  only  sfhei  it  is  isolated,  vrhen  distant  fr- 
om  great  cities,  rioh  and  popaloas,  and  it  doainates  the  lit- 
tle  oity,  marlret  town  or  village.  Then  it  profits  by  the  arr- 
angement of  the  site  trith  great  oare,  is  sarroanded  by  preoi- 
ploes,  ditohes  or  rivers.  When  it  adjoins  the  great  oity,  it 
beooaes  its  citadel  and  is  compelled  to  sabordinate  its  défen- 
ses to  those  of  the  arban  surroandings,  to  locate  itself  at 
the  point  where  it  oan  remain  master  of  the  interior  and  the 
exterior.  To  make  it  iinderstood  in  fe»  words,  one  may  say  that 
the  aotaal  feadal  oastle,  from  the  point  of  vie»  of  the  art 
of  fortification,  is  that  îrhioh  after  sélection  of  its  site 
sees  habitations  gradaally  groaped  around  it.  A  différent  th- 
ing  is  the  castle  whose  ereotioa  being  after  that  of  the  oity, 
œast  sabordinate  its  looation  and  arrangement  to  the  situation 
and  the  défensive  arrasgemsnts  of  the  oity.  At  Paris,  the  Loa- 
vre  of  Philip  Aagast  was  evidently  constraoted  acoording  to 
the  last  reqaironents.  Until  the  reigs  of  that  prinoe,  the  k 
kings  asaally  inhabited  the  palaoe  sitaated  in  the  oity»  Bat 
irhea  the  oity  had  assaned  a  great  extension  on  both  banks,  th 
that  oeatral  résidence  coald  not  sait  a  sovereign,  and  it  be- 
came  assless  as  a  défense.  Philip  Aagast  in  building  the  Lou- 
vre plaoed  a  citadel  at  the  point  of  the  oity  where  attacks 
were  most  to  be  feared,  at  whioh  his  formidable  rival  Richard 
raast  appear:  he  watohed  over  both  banks  of  the  Seine  below  t 
the  oity,  and  oommanded  the  marshes  and  fields,  irhich  at  that 
point  extended  to  the  alopes  of  Ghaillot  and  even  to  neudon. 
To  sorrounding  the  clty  with  walls,  he  took  care  to  leave  his 
ne»  castle.  his  citadel,  oatslde  their  enolosare,  «o  as  to  re- 
tain his  freedom  of  défense.  Tn  thls  plan  of  Paris  (18)  may 
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Ad  AfiBj  takes  a  olty  «rithoat  the  basie^ers  haviog  scaroely  s 
seen  the  defeBders;  they  bave  seen  before  them  daring  entire 
«reeks  onlj   slopes  of  earth  and  a  little  smoke»  The  breaoh  is 
practioable  and  tlie  plaoe  capitalatag;  the  trhole  faèle  io  the 
saie  day^  a  pieoe  of  «ail  has  beeB  battered»  a  little  earth 
overthFoifn*  and  the  oity  asd  the  bastions,  that  hâve  not  eveo 
seen  the  saoke  of  the  gaos,  magazines  and  arsenals,  averirthiDg 
ia  siirreaâered.  Bat  aone  oentaries  sisoe  thiags  «ère  very  dif- 
férent* If  a  garrison  were  faithfnl  and  disoipiined,  it  nas  e 
aeofssary  to  make  eaoh  tover  yield,  so  to  speak,  to  treat  wi- 
th  eaoh,  if  he  pleased  to  défend  hâsAi^af  hand  the  post  entras- 
ted  to  hiffl»  At  least  ail  «as  arraaged  so  that  matters  mast  p 
prooeed  thas.  One  iras  aooastoaed  to  9nly  oount  on  hiaself  and 
his  men,  and  ha  defended  hirnself  against  ail..  Thas  (for  one 
map  reasoa  from  the  little  to  the  great)  it  did  not  then  saf- 
fice  to  take  the  oapital  of  a  ooantry  to  possess  the  entire 
oountry.  That  was  the  period  of  barbarisnj,  if  yoa  will,  bat 
of  a  barbarism  fall  of  energy  and  of  rasoaroes.  The  stady  of 
those  great  military  loonaments  of  the  middle  âges  is  then  sot 
aerely  oarioas,  bat  it  makes  knonn  the  castoms  in  which  the 
national  spirit  ooald  only  suoceed  in  beoosing  strengthened. 

We  see  at  the  beginning  of  the  I3  th  oentary  the  inhabitants 
of  Toaloase  irith  some  nobles  and  their  knights  in  a  badly  en- 
olosed  oity  hold  in  cheok  the  army  of  the  powerful  ooant  de 
Montfort,  and  foroe  it  to  raise  the  siège.  Maoh  better  than 
oities,  the  great  valsais  shat  within  their  oastles  believed 
thenselves  able  to  resist  not  only  their  rivais,  but  their 
sovereign  and  bis  armies.^The  proper  gênerai  oharaoter  of  fea- 
dalisa,"  says  m*  Saizot,  "is  the  séparation  of  the  people  and 
the  power  into  a  maltitude  of  little  peoples  and  of  little 
sovereigns;  the  absence  of  any  gênerai  notion  of  a  cenjfcral 
governaent*  To  what  enemies  did  feadaliss  saooaiob?  Who  foaght 
in  Pranoe?  Tifo  forces*  royalty  on  the  one  hand;  the  connaanes 
on  the  other.  By  royalty  was  foraed  in  Prance  a  oentral  gover- 
aaent;  by  the  connanes  was  formed  a  gênerai  nation,  that  groo- 
ped  itself  around  the  oentral  governaent.  "The  davelo^ent  of 
the  feadal  systeu  iras  than  liœlted  to  fron  the  10  th  to  the 
14  th  oentaries.  Then  feudalisœ  erected  its  œost  important  f 
fortressea,  that  caused  the  military  traininî2  of  the  western 
peoples  during  the  straâfifles  of  one  land  nith  aaother,  ''With 


the  14   th   oentury,"    a^^.   ^.u        ii      ^    •  u     ^     j 

^*      addi   the   illustnoas    historian,    " 
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the  moment  irben  tha  breach  iflll  be  practicable,  whea  tbe  att- 
aokiag  oolumos  will  aster  saoh  a  irork.  It  is  a  part  requiriog 
more  or  less  time  to  play,  that  tbe  besiager  is  alirays  sare 
to  «in,  if  tlsie  material  be  not  laokiog  to  him,  aod  if  he  bas 
an  mvif  /pve^pvttoaed  to  the  streogtJi  of  tbe  garrison.  "A   place 
attaoked  is  a  plaoe  taken,^  says  the  ireaob  proverb.   lut  tb 
tbeo  DO  one  coald  tell  wben  asd  bow  a  plaoe  mast  fall  iato  tbe 
power  of  tbe  besiegers,  boïievei  mimerons  tbey  were.  Witb  a  de- 
termined  aod  nell  sopplied  garrisoD,  the  siège  ooald  be  prol- 
onged  indefinitely,  Tbas  it  is  not  rare  to  see  a  little  town 
resist  for  entire  aontbs  a  nameroai  and  dlsoiplined  arœy.  Th- 
erefore  fregaently  tbis  boldness  and  iasoleace  of  tbe  weak  o 
opposed  to  tbe  strong  and  potferful,  tbis  habit  of  individaal 
resistaaoe,  tbat  formed  tbe  basis  of  tbe  obaracter  of  feadal- 
ism,  tbat  eaergy  vbioh  prodaced  saoh  great  tbiags  in  tbe  mid- 
st  of  so  many  abases,  tbat  allowed  tbe  Frencb  and  Anglo-Norman 
peoples  to  reoover  after  terrible  reverses,  and  to  found  str- 
only  oonstitated  nations» 

Ko\e    1.    p.    a^R.    LWe   \*QT\Vi    ot\\eTa,    \\\,\%    80>i\t\f    V»    \\o>«e>a«r 
mot    a\5«o\u\.e\^    true,     aivà   '»otv\i|    exo*Tp\.eB    provae    \\   \»Tot\|,    IX    \z 
ceT\o\TR   \>Rot    e^etv    \oàovi    a   v^oce   àe^e-Rôreà   \)Vi    o    8V.\\t^\'    o^âi   ^•^- 
^eti\o\xa    cowTiio.t\àoi\t ,    ^sYiose    f,XQXiice    V»    cx'uV.cV.,    coiv   V^oViSi    out    i!i\xc\\ 
\onèev    t\vot    \>\ot   de^eivàeà    >d\\    one    occu«\o«ieà    \o    rouWïie,     Q*,à 
«\vo   àoea   n«"t   t^'*'3i    \n    \\\8    \.Ti\c\\ec\   i^e«    resources   ^or    zo^cY   Tp\\- 
oae   ot    t\\e    oWocV.    ?er\vop«    8\.T\ce    o    sVc^e    \\aa  X^eoo^ie    o    scVetvce, 
a   %or\   ot    to^*^^^»    Ckxve.   \\o\.d«   \o<5   ft\Reap\.>^    oW    X\vose   resource» 
Vxv   àe\o\,\,    mVv\o\v   were    «\\\\    emip\,o^eà   V»   \\\e    16   \V\    ce»\\jkr^.    1\ 
\a   T\o\  ào^^o^T^^'    t>\a\    oTo>\c»eo\,o|,\,ca\    «\-^àiVe«   \\o^«    \\oà    «xkcV    ir- 
eot    Vivt\.vie.»C'e   om    o\\\»t   bromcVvea    ot    0TcV\\.\.ecturei    i^»*    eo,uo\,\>^ 
reoc\    01V   »iV\\\ot>^    orc^i\V\.ec\>iTe;    ^qt   \w   out    op\t«i\oti\    (^onà    Vt    V» 
»>^OTeà   \5^    co»^e\eTvt   p^eraoxvs^,    Vt    t^scre    Vb   i\o\\v\,tr|    V-*    \\\e   ^otw 
o^    Wve    ^ot\\.^  VcoWow®    ot    t\ve    tt\.ô.â\e    oè**i     t\\o\    \,\.    mo^^    be    vntW 
Xo    \xae    \oào^,    \x\    oppo«\.tVoTv   \o    \.\xe   pcxter^uX    «^eoaa    ot    orWWer^^, 
\,X    \e   xjiot    \'^e    80\«.e    \R\"t\\    V\«    apVrW    oTià    V\b    pr \-T(vc\-p\.e . 

Notbing  is  more  suitable  for  emphasiziné  the  profound  diff- 
eraaoes,   that  separate  the  cbaracteristics  of  men   in  those  d 
distant  tiœes,    than   a  oomparison  af  a  city   or  fortified  oastle 
in  the  13  th  or  14  th  centuries  and  a  modern  strong  plaoe.    In 
the  latter  nothing  is  striking  la  the  view,    ail   is   apparently 
uniform,    and  it  is  diffionlt  to   reooénize  a  bastion  anyjfhere. 
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to  tbe  16  tb  oaatiiries,  he  ig  strack  by   the  care  takoD  to  ^a- 
ard  agaisst  sarprisesl  ail  precastions  are  taken  to  stop  the 
eoemy  aoâ  embarras  him  at  everj   step,  oot  by  oomplioated  arr- 
aageidQte  bat  by  taros  impossible  to  foresee»  ?.7idestly  a  si* 
ege  before  the  inyontiOD  of  oannon  was   not  really  as  serioas 
for  the  besieged  as  for  the  assailasts,  ezoept  «hen  they  oaie 
to  hand  to  hand  oombat,  so  to  speak.  A  disoiplined  garrisos 
foaght  irith  sone  ohanoes  of  saooess  aotil  ia  Its  last  défenses. 
The  eieny  ooald  ester  the  oity  by  scalisg  or  by  a  breaoh  trith- 
oat  the  sarrender  of  the  garrison  for  that;  for  the»  belag  s 
shat  ap  in  the  toirers,  that  I  repeat  «ère  as  many  forts,  it 
resisted  a  long  tise,  exhaasted  the  steength  of  the  eneny,  c 
caased  It  to  lose  mes  at  eaoh  partial  attaok;  for  it  «as  oec- 
essary  to  break  throagh  a  ^reat  nuaber  of  well  barrioaded  do~ 
ors,  to  fight  hand  to  hand  in  narrow  asd  inconvénient  places. 
If  one  took  the  groand  story  6f  a  toirer,  the  apper  stories  s 
still  retained  powerfal  i&eans  of  défense.  It  is  évident  that 
ail  was  caloalated  for  a  possible  strnggle  foot  to  foot.  The 
ninding  stairs  that  gave  aooess  to  the  varions  stories  of  the 
towers  irere  easily  and  qaiokly  barrioaded,  so  as  to  render  v 
vain  the  efforts  of  the  assailants  to  asoend  froia  one  story 
to  another.  Had  the  inhabitants  of  a  oity  iesired  to  capital- 
ate,  the  garrison  oould  proteot  itself  froœ  them,  and  forbid 
their  aocess  to  the  towers  and  ourtains.  That  sras  a  system  of 
fflistrast  adopted  toward  ail. 

Tn  thèse  détails  of  défense  foot  to  foot  appears  the  art  of 
fortification  from  the  11  th  to  the  16  th  ceataries.  By  care- 
fally  examininé,  by  stadyind  scrnpalously  even  the  least  tra- 
ces of  the  défensive  obstacles  la  thèse  epochs,  one  comprehends 
the  taies  of  the  colossal  attaoks,  that  we   are  too  much  dlsp- 
osed  to  charge  ifith  exaggeration.  Before  thèse  means  of  défe- 
nse so  well  foreseen  and  combined,  one  conceives  without  tro- 
uble the  enormoas  labors  of  the  besiegers,  those  movable  tow- 
ers,  stockades,  ramparts  or  forts,  that  sfôpe  opposed  to  the 
beaieged,  who  had  calculâtes  ail  chances  of  an  attack.  who  f 
freqaently  assamed  the  offensive,  and  i^ho  were  disposed  to  y 
yieli  a  point  oniy  to  retire  into  another  and  stronéer  one. 

Today,  thanks  to  artillery,  a  gênerai  that  invests  a  place 
nofc  aided  by  an  arœy  in  the  field,  can  foresae  the  day  ani  h 
hour  Khen   the  place  îflll  fall.  He  »ill  annoanoe  in  advaaoe 
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and  arrows  throagii  the  slots  of  the  galleries.  If  th&j   are  m 
namerous  aad  bold,  thay  can  at  niëht  tr?  to  barn  tbe  toneff 
the  palisades  aoâ  tnaobines»  leavîng  by  tOB8.^poit»«B'4i«taBt 
froB  tûe  poiDt  of  attack;  bat  if  timid  or  deaoralized,  if  tbey 
oannot  dispose  of  a  bold  and  devoted  troop,  at  the  break  of 
day  its  moat  will  be  filled,  the  floor  of  timbers  slightly 
inolined  toward  the  oartain  will  alloir  the  tower  to  advaaoe 
rapidly  by  its  owq  neight,  the  assailants  only  having  to  sup- 
port it.  On  the  raine  of  the  gallery  brokea  in  pièces  by  ato- 
nes oast  by  the  machines,  the  movable  bridge  of  the  to«rer  will 
saddenly  drop,  and  a  numeroas  troop  of  knights  and  picked  men 
will  throîf  theaselves  on  the  tarraoe  of  the  oartain, (l6).  But 
that  catastrophe  is  foreseen;  if  the  garrison  be  faithfal,  ai- 
abandoning  the  lost  oartain  it  will  shut  itself  ap  in  the  tow- 
ers  that  isterrupt  it  at  oentain  distances;  (17)   it  can  ral- 
ly,  rake  the  terracs  and  cover  it  witli  projectiles,  make  a  s 
sadden  sortie  by  the  tuo  ^ates  A  and  B.  îrhile  tne  assailants 
seek  to  descend  into  the  city,  and  before  they  beoome  too  nu- 
meroas, overthrow  them,  take  the  tower  and  burn  it.  Tf  the  b 
beaten  garrison  cannot  attempt  this  bold  stroke,  it  barricades 
itself  in  the  tovers,  and  the  assailants  must  besiege  eaoh  one, 
for  at  need  eaoh  tower  can  be  -  a  separate  and  independent  f 
fort;  many  are  furnished  nith  well,  ovens,  and  oellars  for  s 
storiag  provisions.  The  doors  placing  the  towers  in  communica- 
tion ifith  the  tops  of  the  ourtains  are  narrow,  ?fell  ironed, 
shut  inside,  and  are  relnforced  »ith  beams  of  <fOod,  that  enter 
into  the  thiokness  of  the  wall,  so  that  in  an  instant  the  door 
can  be  shat,  and  quièkly  barrioadsd  by  draifing  the  wooden  bar. 
(Art.  Perieture). 

\q\«is   be\»4   meW,    ecv\i\^peà   «\.\\\   pro Jyec\\.Tvt    èa\\er\.ea,    \\vo\.   *via\ 
>^,o>ae   proj^ecteà    a\TOtvf\,>5^,    on    occo\j.tv\,   ®t    ^^^    pr«,oo\3k\\oTva    taVevk 
\o    pTftiset^t    X^z    «Q|    ot    "^^^   «ooàexv   t^-so^*»    Ift^^.    ^ourô.^ . 

Mote    i.    p.    3?;4.    T^e    exomp\.e    |\.\aeTv    Yvere    \9    toVen    t^o»    \\\e    \ 
Vnt^er    \»o\.X    ot    ^^*    cWy,    ot    Covcossouxxe,,     \\\e    port   ^nVW   >o^   ?>\V\- 
Vp    \.Vve   Bo\d.    tV\e    p\ax\    ot    t\ve    toxaara    \»    toUetv    ot    t>\e.    \eiae\    ot 
t\\e    c^rtoViv;     tY\e»e    ora    tVe    «o-cotteà    to-«ers    o^    OoreJ\o    Q*.à    ot 
S.    Lourent    ot    tVv*    bo\i,\>v    a\àa. 

When   one   gtadiea   the  défensive  aystem   adopted   froni   the   12  th 
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if  in  Boso  remarkable  sièges,  after  a  loQtl  défense,  the  besie- 
éed  9fere  redaoed  to  aooover  their  hoases,  deaolista  the  mails 
of  tbeir  gardeas,  to  take  boalders  from  tbe  streets  to  sapplj 
tbe  galleries  irith  projectiles,  aod  foroe  the  assailaots  to 
leave  tbe  foot  of  the  fortifications.  Tbese  galleries  «rere  p 
plaôtd  qaiokly  and  easily  (Art.  Hoard):  they  were  renoved  in 
tiie  of  peace.  We  éive  bere  (15)  the  irorks  for  approaohing  a 
oartain  flanked  by  towers  witb  a  aioat  fall  of  irater,  in  order 
to  make  intelligible  the  varions  neans  of  défense  and  attack 
just  mentioned.  Ta  tbe  first  plane  is  a  cat  A;  it  serves  to  f 
fill  tbe  ffioat  and  advanoes  toward  the  fbiôt  of  the  îrall  over 
the  beap  of  fascines  and  œaterials  of  ail  sorts,  that  the  as- 
sailaats  oontinually  oast  tbroagb  its  front  opening»  a  «fooden 
floor  is  arranged  as  the  cat  advanoes  and  allons  it  to  be  rol- 
led  withoat  fear  of  seeing  it  aink  in  the  mud.  The  sachine  is 
aither  moved  by  internai  relies  by  means  of  levers,  or  by  oo- 
rds  and  pulleys  B.  Besides  the  shed  plaoed  at  tbe  head  of  tbe 
cat,  palisades  and  movable  naantlets  protect  the  laborers*  The 
cat  is  covered  with  fresh  hides  to  protect  it  from  inflammab- 
le materials  cast  by  the  besleged.  Before  advapcing  a  cat  ai^- 
ainst  the  cartain  in  order  to  undermine  its  base,  the  assaila- 
nts  bave  destroyed  the  gallery  of  that  curtain  by  projectiles 
oast  by  throning-machines*  i'arther  at  C  is  a  big  stone-thrower; 
it  batters  the  gallery  of  the  second  curtain.  This  fflaobine  is 
raady,  and  a  man  pats  the  sling  in  place  with  its  stone,  A  b 
high  palisade  protects  the  machine,  At  the  side  oroasbow  men 
posted  behind  rolling  mantlets  aid  at  the  besieged,  that  show 
themselves.  Beyond  at  F,  is  a  tower  eqaipped  ?rith  its  movable 
bridge  and  covered  by  fresh  hides;  it  advanoes  on  a  floor  of 
timbers  as  fast  as  the  assailants  fill  the  moat,  being  protec- 
ted  by  palisades;  like  the  cat  it  is  moved  by  ropes  and  pull- 
eys. Still  beyond  that  is  a  battery  of  two  stone-tbrowers,  th 
that  cast  barrels  filled  with  buring  materials  against  the  g 
galleries  of  the  curtains.  Tn  the  oity  on  a  éreat  square  tower 
ending  in  a  platfor»,  the  besieged  bave  mounted  an  engine  to 
batter  the  toirer  of  the  assailants.  Behind  the  walls  another 
stone-thrower  is  œasked  by  the  curtains  andi  casts  projectiles 
against  the  machines  of  the  assailants.  Until  the  machines  of 
the  hostile  army  arrive  at  the  foot  of  the  walls,  the  part  of 
the  besleged  is  almoet  passive^  they  are  content  to  send  bolts 
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ft.  froiB  tJae  droaid  qî   tiie  barriers  to  tàe  bottoi  of  the   i?al- 
leries»  The   iJroand  serfias^  as  basis  fsr  the  t»o  enolosares  not 
being  in  a  horizontal  plane^  bat  preseoting  oonsiderable  diiff- 
Qpenoeg  of  level,  the  ranparts  ooDform  to  the  fora  of  the  ^p- 
oaiid  aid  the  defensivs  gallerles  foll©w  the  inolioatiOD  of  the 
top  of  the  wall*  (Art.  Soartine)»  The^s  itère  then  the  data, 
raies  and  foraalas  for  military  arohiteotare,  as  thcre  existftd 
for  religioas  or  civil  arohitaotare.  The  raiainder  of  thlg  Ar- 
tiole  ifill  prove  it  abaodantly,  »e  believe* 

fitfi  the  System  of  battlemeota  aod  slots  for  arobsrs  aa.t  in 
the  stone  parapets,  ©ae  could  not  ppa¥ent  naieroas  and  dsld 
asaailaata,  protactei  by  oats  oovered  with  hides  or  mattresees, 
froiD  andepiinioé  the  foot  of  the  towers  or  cartains,  siooe  the 
slots  m  spite  of  thair  incline:!  section,  it  was  impossible 
to  see  taroQéfl  thsœ  the  base  of  the  fortif icatioois  or  fron  t 
lue  battlenjents  ?rithout  extendiné  the  body  half  oat.  one  coala 
no  lonéer  ses  an  object  olaoei  at  the  bottom  of  fc09  siail.  [t 
ivas  then  neoeasary  to  erect  pro.iectiné  sJalierias,  «ell  equip- 
ped  witri  :1ef8nses,  psrmittin^  a  ^rsat  nafiiber  of  tHe  besieded 
fco  reacii  the  foot  of  the  «ails  or  towers  *itn  a  Rail  of  atones 
and  projectiles  of  ail  kinds.  Let  (14)  be  a  curtain  oro^foed 
by  battlaments  aod  slots  for  arcbsrs:  toa  mao  at  a  cas  sse  t 
the  pionaer  B  onlf  by  passiaô  his  bsad  ootside  tûe   battlsments, 
Dofe  then  he  ooipletely  eiposes  hiïïsslf,  ani  al»ays  when  pioo- 
sers  siere  at  the  foot  of  s  if  ail,  care  î^as  taken  to  protect  t 
taeir  work  by  fliéhts  of  arroi^s  or  crosabo»  bolts  against  the 
parapets,  wnee  tûe  besieôed  ailowed  theniseives  to  be  sean*  Tb 
tiaie  of  peace,  froîB  the  12  th  csntury,  ■  luen  eqaipped  the  par- 
apets witfl  projectioé  ^alleries  "  io  order  to  completely  Go^n- 
man5  the  foot  of  the  ^alls  by  means  of  oontiniîous  holes  D»  N 
Not  onl?  m   the  0,alleri8s  perfoctly  fulfil  that  parpose»  but 
they  left  the  dsfendera  free  in  their  movemefîts,  the  store  and 
aopplyioê  the  projectiles  beiié,ji!a5e  -fithin  tbe  parapet  at  ?•  . 
Besides  if  theee  ^allerles  «ère  fiirnished  ^ith  slots  as  s^ell 
as  the   GontinuoiiB  openin£?,s,  the  archers'  slots  in  the   stone 
Gonstraction  »ers  maskei  m  their  lower  part  aod  allowed  arcti- 
ars  or  orossbow  Fien  postad  mslde  the  parapefc  to  shoot  at  the 
assailants.  îfitn  tQ.is  systei,  the  defanse  wa?,  a?  active  as  p 
Dossîbèft,  anî  ool?  the  lack  of  projectiles  coald  allow  soœe 
refîpite  to  tne  aisailanta.  Then  ooe  anouli  wot  d*;  «îurpriRsd 
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ft,  ffoi  tbe  groand  of  tbs  barriers  %o   the  bottoa  of  tèe  ^al- 
leries»  The  jîroand  aerTiog  as  basis  for  tbe  t»o  enslosares  not 
being  in  a  horizontal  plane^  bat  presentiog  oonsiderable  diff- 
érences of  level,  the  raiparts  oonform  to  the  fori  of  the  ^r- 
oîiad  and  tfae  defsnsivs  gallaries  f©ll©w  the  ioclioation  of  the 
top  of  the  wall,  (Art«  Goartine).  îhete  were  tfaen  the  data, 
mies  aod  foraalas  for  military  arohlteotare,  as  there  exist#d 
for  peligioas  or  oivil  arohltectare.  The  remainder  of  this  Ar- 
ticle will  prove  it  abundantly,  we  believe» 

lith  the  System  of  battlements  and  slots  for  archers  oat  in 
tae  stOBS  parapets»  ©oe  coiild  not  pre¥ent  naieroas  and  bold 
aasailasts,  protacted  by  oats  oovered  witb  hides  or  mattressea, 
fronB  liQderiininô  the  foot  of  the  towers  or  cartains»  sinoe  the 
slots  iD  epite'  of  their  inclioed  seotioo^  it  was  impossible 
to  se©  thpoQgh  theai  the  base  of  the  fortifications  or  from  t 
tne  battlaœents  prithout  extending  the  body  half  oat,  one  coald 
no  lonéer  ses  an  ob.iect  oiaoed  at  ttie  bottom  of  tbs  »fali,  Tt 
-.^ras  then  neoeasary  to  erect  projectinô  âalieries.  well  eqaip- 
ped  witb  défenses,  permittin^  a  great  namber  of  tfte  begieâed 
to  reaon  the  foot  of  the  lalls  or  towera  wito  a  bail  of  atones 
and  projectiles  of  ail  kinds.  Let  (14)  be  a  ourtain  orowned 
by  battleinents  and  slots  for  arcbers;  tae  man  at  à   caa  see  t 
the  piOHser  B  only  by  passiaé  his  head  ootaide  the  battlements, 
but  Iheo  he  ooipletely  eiposes  hiiself^  and  aliays  'Arhen  pion- 
eers  were  at  the  foot  of  a  ifall,  care  i^as  taken  to  protect  t 
their  work  by  fliéhts  of  arroi^s  or  croasbo»  bolts  aéainst  the 
pacapotB,  wheia  tne  besieôed  allowed  themselues  to  be  sean»  Ta 
tiie  of  peace,  froœ  the  12  th  century,  "  men  eqaipped  the  par- 
apets litn  projeotiné  .éalleries  3  io  order  to  oomple/tely  oo^n- 
mand  the  foot  of  the  .falls  by  means  of  continuious  holes  D.  N 
Not  oaly  did  the  i^alleries  perfectly  falfil  that  purpose,  but 
thay  left  the  defendera  free  is  their  moveieiîts,  the  store  and 
sapplyin^,  the  projectiles  belB^.fflade  within  the  parapet  at  ?.- . 
Besides  if  thèse  ^alleries  *ere  furniahed  *ith  slots  as  well 
as  tbe  oontinaous  openin^s,  the  arohers'  slots  in  tbe  atone 
constraction  were  maaked  in    their  lower  part  aod  allowed  arcb- 
srs  or  crossbof  len  posted  mside  the  parapet  to  shoot  at  tbe 
aseailants.  ^ith  tûis  system,  the  défense  -nns   as  active  as  p 
possibèe,  and  only  the  laok  of  projectiles  coold  allow  sobrc 
respite  to  tbe  ^gaailanta.  Tben  one  anouli  not  b*»  sorprised 
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baildinga  by  fooàea  bridges,  tlaat  lere  easily  remo^ed.  Thus 
after  th©  oastle  w&a   takea,  tiîe  reœaiadep  of  the  éarrisoo  oo- 
ald  still  tage  refajge  in  tbat  enormoas  toirep,  entirely  closeà, 
and  liold  9at  for  sone  tiaie*  At  3  is  a  vast  watob  tower  domin- 
atîBg  ttie  entire  oity  and  its  sabarbs*  it  only  contained  a  » 
îfoodôn  stainay.  The  towers  X  and  Y,  the  ^ate  0  and  the  inter- 
flsediate  éartains  are  of  the  12  th  oentary,  as  vell  as  the  va- 
tch  tower  aad  the  sizbstractares  of  the  buildings  on  the  sida 
next  the  barbioan.  Thèse  stractares  itère  C9»pleteâ  and  reste- 
red  under  S.  Louis.  The  isîreat  barbioao  of  the  Aade  had  two  s 
stories  of  slots  aid  an  apper  ^allery  with  battlemeats,  that 
ooold  be  equipped  sith  a  wooden  défensive  ôallery.   Hère  (13) 
i3  a  cavalier  7ias*,  that  jre  bave  lade  from  the  plan  (12);  it 
is  eaay  to  find  the  position  of  aach  part  of  the  défense.  We 
hâve  assuœed  th©  fortifications  as  if  apiued  in  war,  and  furn- 
ished  with  their  wooden  défenses,  bays,  iefensiwé  galleries, 
and  advanced  palisades. 

But  before  ppoceediaé  furtber,  it  is  nacessary  to  know  well 
what  défensive  éalleries  (hoards)  .fera,  and  the  motives  tbat 
oansed  their  adoption  froœ  the  12  ta  oentury. 

wen  had  reooônized  the  danger  from  woodea  défenses  at  the 
level  of  the  ^roand,  as  the  assailant  coald  easily  set  fire 
to  them;  and  from  the  time  of  3.  Louis  the  barriers  and  barb- 
ioaaa  of  *ood,  so  frequently  employed  in  the  preoediné  oentury, 
»ere  replaoed  by  extemal  eaciosures  and  barbioans  in  masonry. 
Yet  they  did  not  renounoe  défenses  of  carpentry,  bat  contented 
theiflselves  with  plaoiné  them  hi^h  eaoa;Jh  to  render  their  burn- 
in^  by  projectiles  difficult,  if  not  impossible»  Then  as  today 
(and  tha  fortifications  of  the  city  of  Garcassonne  ûive   as  an 
exaaple),  sthen  éood  défenses  were  deaired,  raen  took  care  to 
rstain  everywhere  above  the  ^roand  serviné  as  base  at  the  foot 
of  walls  and  towere,  a  minimum  hei^ht,  so  as  to  protect  theia 
equally  from  soaliné  io  their  extent.  Thie  minimal  hei^ht  is 
not  the  sane  for  the  tio  external  and  internai  enolosures,  t 
the  cnrtains  of  the  first  défense  bein^  malntained  at  aboat 
33  ft,  froœ  the  bottom  of  the  ditoh  or  from  the  top  of  the  8 
slope  of  the  Grossi  t©  the  bottors  of  tne  défensive  Galleries. 
whllè  îthe  oartainE  of  tne  seconi  enciosiire  hBve   nt   lensz   4*^ 
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toifer  Tressa  (fig.  11)  and  the  angle  cof  the  castle,  it  tas  f 
flrst  lecessarj  to  climb  a  very  steep  raaip  and  soale  tfae  rooks» 
Besides  in  attaokîtl  gâte  V  trom   the  aortii,  the  besiegers  p»- 
aented  their  tltmk   to  the  defenders  on  the  high  walls  and  ton- 
eps  of  the  second  défense.  The  great  partition  na, ,  Z,   that 
lea^es  the  cartain  «ail  of  the  oastel,  advanoes  at  a  right  a 
angle  to  the  desoent  to  the  barbican,  tas  crotned  transverse- 
ly  by  aaohioolatiODS,  that  oomaandeâ  the  gâte  H  and  teraiinated 
at  its  ead  in  a  watch  toter,  that  âlloted  one  to  see  ail  that 
passed  on  the  ramp  desoendiné  to  the  barbioan,  ao  as  to  make 
internai  arrangemeats  for  défense  in  case  of  surprise,  or  ta 
reoonnoitre  troops  asoending  froai  the  barbioaD  to  the  castle» 

The  oastle  ooold  tùen  hold  ont  a  long  tiœe  after  the  city  a 
and  its  suburbs  tere  in  the  power  of  the  eneay;  its  garrison 
easily  defending  the  barbican  and  its  ramp,  remained  mastsrs 
of  the  Aade,  whose  bed  tas  then  nearer  the  city  than  it  is 
today,  reoeiving  provisions  by  the  river  and  preventing  a  bl- 
ookade  on  that  side;  for  it  tas  soaraely  possible  for  a  body 
of  soldiers  to  post  itself  betweea  that  barbican  and  the  Aude 
tithout  danger,  having  no  means  of  ooverin^  itself,  and  the 
flat  and  marsby  gronnd  beiné  coamanded  from  ail  sides.  The  b 
barbican  again  had  the  advantage  of  plaoiné  the  kiné*s  mill 
in  coiBffianioation  tith  the  garrison  of  the  castle,  and  the  mill 
itself  tas  fortified.  A  plan  of  the  city  of  Caroassonne,  made 
in  1774,  notes  in  its  descriptive  notes  a  great  subterranean 
ohamber  as  opening  beneath  the  raspart  next  the  barbican,  bat 
long  since  shat  up  and  partly  filled,  Perhaps  this  excavation 
tas  intended  to  establish  open  oommunioation  betteea  the  mill 
and  the  fortress. 

On  the  city  side,  the  castle  of  0arcas3onne  -.tas  llketise  p 
protected  by  a  s^reat  barbican  C  before  the  ditcb,  a  ^ate  A' 
yiras  tell  defended  and  fsave  entranoe  to  that  barbican;  the  br- 
idée C  comaianicated  tith  the  principal  ^ate  0,  Vast  porticos 
N  îiere  iestined  to  Iodés  a  f?arrison  teuporarily  in  case  of  s 
3i©ée,  Aa  for  the  ordinary  î^arrison,  it  ladéed  at  the  side  n 
oext  the  Aad©  in  the  tbree  story  buildings  Q,  ".  Next  the  por- 
tico  \'  at  the  soath  side  »as  a  ?ast  armory  pierced  by  slots 
on  the  8id9  next  the  ditoh,  and  lîjîhted  fron  the  court  y.  P, 
R  fere  keepa,  the  largest  beinP.  isolated  from  adjacent  Btrao- 
tureB  by  bain??  i«**«feecî^  "sni  on  I  ?  communi  dtInsJ  -^i  th  the  othsr 
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crowned  by  tha   maohicolations  of  %he   thiri  ooaiœanioating  with 
tfaa  opper  tarraoes  of  tèe  caetle.  Tf  by  an  iiapossibility,  they 
obtaiaed  poasassiOB  of  the  saoond  story,  they  faand  no  entran- 
oe  exoapt  by  a  little  door  opening  into  S,  a  secoad  hall  ait- 
aated  aloaâ  tàa  walls  of  tbe  oastle,  aad  ooly  oofflaiaioatiog 
with  that  by  taras,  that  it  was  aasy  to  barricade  ia  aa  inst- 
aot,  aad  aihich  irere  furtber  defeaded  by  strong  doors.  If  in 
spite  of  ail  thèse  acoaaalatad  obstacles,  the  baaiegers  foroed 
tûe  third  éate,  it  was  tfcen  aecassary  to  attaok  the  postera  T 
of  the  castle,  éaardad  by  a  aystea  of  foraidable  défenses;  a 
archers'  slots,  two  séries  of  «achioolations  plaoed  oyer  eacb 
other:  a  bridée  ffitîi  movable  floor,  portoallis  and  door  leaves. 
Tf  the?  took  that  éate,  tûey  were  23  ft.  below  the  internai 
ooart  L  of  the  oastle,  that  »as  reached  only  by  narroif  atairs, 
and  by  passiné  several  «^ates  at  K. 

)Co\e    i.    p.    ZzZ,    àmoTvf    ot\\ers    th?    tomeT-    c5l\eà    fresou    o%à    f 
*Q\€    )Corbomwe,     UrtB.    Çorte,     Iout^I. 

to    ^u\.Và    o    «\\.\;     \t«    t©^*àot\.on»    oXoïvc.    ex\.8t,    fe\î\    Vts    romps 
ore    pTeserv^eà    \n    ^rt-ot    por\,     çsort\ou\oT\v    \-^.    tV.e    port    od.^o^-x^- 

AasBiBiné  that  the  attaok  was  pressai  at  the  aide  from  the 
bridée  of  the  Aode,  it  would  be  stopped  by  a  post  T,  a  éate 
#ith  a  work  ia  ?food  and  a  double  maohioolation  pieroed  in  the 
floof  of  ao  iipper  story  ooaîinanioating  ifith  the  éreat  soath 
Dali  of  the  oastle,  by  means  of  a  «ooden  passage^  that  coald 
be  destroyed  instantly»  so  that  in  taking  that  apper  story, 
aothing  had  beea  done.  Tf  after  having  passed  the  éate  on  the 
éroand  floor,  they  pashed  farther  alons?  on  the  patrol  route 
beside  the  sqciare  tower  ?,  they  would  soon  find  a  ôate  well 
eqaipped  lith  maohicolatioos  and  bailt  parallel  to  the  corri- 
ior  C  P.  After  that  éate  an3  those  défenses  tas  a  second  nar- 
ro»  and  low  doorway  pierced  in  tûe   éreat  partition;  wall  7,    t 
that  Œost  be  forled:  finally,  the  raaohei  the  postern  î  of  the 
oastle.  Tf  on  the  contrary  (i   thmë^  scarcely  possiole),  the 
isaailant  presented  ûimsalf  at  the  siie  opposite  the  nortnern 
Darriera,  be  w.%s  stoppei  bv  a  défense  7.  But  the  attack  coali 
not  be  atte^pted,  for  this  i3  the  point  of  the  city  beat  ief- 
enaed  nv  natare.  anî  to  férce  the  firr^t  encloaare  between  the 
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oreate  a  âiversioo  in  case  the  eneaiy  presséd  too  atponily  aga- 
iBst  tiie  défenses  sf  tiiat  gâte  or  the  barbioau,  set  fire  to 
tise  laaohiiies,  toters  or  cata  of  the  besie^ers*  Tt  is  oertais 
tbat  great  importance  was  attaohed  to  barbioans;  they  alloifed 
tJae  besieged  to  œake  sorties»  Thos  the  barbioaa  of  jl.rc, «sonne 
is  of  i?reat  interest;  (12)  bnilt  belo»  the  top  of  the  bank  on 
nhich  nas  erected  the  oastle,  it  places  that  ia  ooiBtnication 
îfith  the  banks  of  the  Ande;  -^  it  foroes  the  assailaits  to  re- 
lain  far  froi  the  ramparts  of  the  oastXe;  large  enoagh  to  con- 
tais 1500  to  1800  infantry.  withont  oounting  those  os  the  raaa- 
parts^it  allowed  the  oonceatratioa  of  a  considérable  body  of 
troops,  tnat  by  s  ^igorous  sortie  oould  drive  the  beeiegers 
ioto  the  river.  The  barbican  D  of  the  castle  of  the  oity  of 
Carcassosne  ooapletely  masks  the  gâte  B,  that  the  ramps  look 
sut  on  the  couotry.  Thèse  ramps  K  hâve  battleaents  at  right 
and  left,  Their  rente  is  intersected  by  parapets  with  alter- 
nating  eatranoes,  aed  the  entire  work  ascends  by  a  steep  slope 
to  the  oity,  and  is  swept  in  its  whole  length  by  a  tower  and 
t?ro  apper  ourtains.  If  the  besiegers  reached  the  top  of  the 
first  ramp,  they  woiild  hâve  to  iheel  at  ï^'  and  be  straok  in 
flank;  they  woulà  find  at  F"  a  fortified  parapet,  then  a  éate 
ïiell  eqaipped  anl  nith  battlements»  if  they  passed  this  first 
gâte,  it  loald  be  oecessary  to  pass  aloné  a  parapet  pieroed 
by  slots  for  archers,  to  force  a  barrier,  then  tarn  abraptly 
aad  take  a  second  gâte  3,  still  struck  in  flank.  Then  they 
find  theajselvss  before  a  oonsiderable  and  well  defended  work; 
this  was  a  loaé  corridor  andsr  two  stories  to  be  passed;  the 
foraer  olosed  tûe  last  gâte  by  a  wooden  défense,  and  it  «as 
pierced  by  maohioolatioBS  in  the  lenSth  of  the  passage.  The 
second  ooœffiUQicated  with  the  battleaents  lookin^  ostiard,  to- 
ward  the  raap,  or  aven  above  tûis  passage-  The  floor  of  the 
first  atory  oomaïunioated  niln   the  route  of  tcc  patrols  of  the 
barrlers  only  by  a  amall  iate.  Tf  the  assailants  suicoeeded  in 
entériné  by  scalinô.  they  were  taken  in  a  trap;  for  the  litt- 
le  ^ate  beiné  shut  te  thef,,  they  foand  theajselves  exposed  to 
projectiles  cast  throuéh  the  -naohicolations  ia  the  second  sto- 
ry.  and  the  eni  of  the  floor  stoppiaé  abhaptly  at  "'  on  thn  s 
aile  opposite  the  entrance,  ri    »a?  tropossi.M**  for  thenn  tn   ^o 
fariner.  Tf  the?  passée  ont  3^  the    corridor  an  th'^  groun:!  fT- 
:3or,  tne?  »er'-*  atoppe'l  bf  the  Ihlri  iate  'u    pierced  in  i.  -««ill 
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tbat  forbade  tlie  ase  of  nachises  aed  to  briog  thea*  Oo  tàe  b 
aide  of  the  oity  this  oastle  «ras  defended  bjr  a  iride  Boat  R  a 
aad  a  barbioan  S,  bailt  h'$   S*  |ieais-  9roa  tèe  great  barbioaii 
at  the  Aade  gâte  to  0  one  asoanded  by  a  steep  road  iritli  batt- 
lenaits  on  tbe  slde  nezt  the  valley,  so  as  to  defead  tbe  ent- 
ire  reentrant  angle  foraed  by  tbe  raaps  of  tbe  castle  and  tbe 
walls  of  the  oity.  At  B  is  looated  the  gâte  Narboone  at  tbe 
eaat,  that  was  firnished  wltfi  a  barbioan  and  proteoted  by  a 
■oat  and  a  seoond  barbioan  witb  paliaades  alone.  At  S  on  the 
side  tbat  one  ooald  reacb  tbe  foot  of  the  walls  almost  on  a 
level,  is  a  broad  œoat.  This  moat  and  its  approaches  ara  con- 
aanded  by  a  strong  and  bigb  tower  0»  an  aotnal  iaolated  keep, 
able  to  sastain  a  siège  by  itself  alons»  even  if  ail  tbe  first 
enolosare  at  thés  side  bad  fallen  into  tbe  power  of  the  assa- 
ilants.  We  bave  every  reason  to  believe,  tbat  this  tower  oon- 
nitnioateli  iritb  tbe  internai  nalls  by  means  of  a  sabterranean 
passage  reaohed  by  a  well  sank  in  the  lower  story  of  this  keep, 
bat  wbicb  being  filled  today  bas  not  yet  been  reoognizad,  The 
barriers  are  j^mppiBêà   between  tbe  t'^o  enclosares  of  gâte  Nar- 
bonne  at  X,  Y  as  far  as  the  corner  tower  at  Q.  If  the  beaiegers 
obtained  possession  of  the  first  défenses  of  the  soatb  side, 
and  if  tbey  desired  aoooifâiÉg  toetharfoaeriets  to  reaob  the  A 
Aade  gâte  at  0,   they  foand  tbemselves  stopped  by  a  sgnare  tow- 
er R  standing  aoross  both  walls  and  farnisbed  witb  barriers 
and  maobioolations.  If  they  suooeeded  ia  passing  between  gâte 
Harbonne  and  the  barbioan  at  B,  whicfa  was  difficllt,  it  was 
neoessary  to  pass  a  narrow  spaoe  to  reaoh  V  in  the  northeast 
barriers,  oommanded  by  an  enormons  tower  U,   oalled  tower  of 
the  Treaau.  trou  B  to  V  tbey  were  taken  in  flank  by  the  high 
tfflwers  of  the  Visigoths,  repaired  by  S.  Louis  aad  Philip  the 
Sold,  and  then  they  foand  a  défense  at  tbe  angle  of  the  oast- 
le. At  D  is  a  éreat  postern  proteoted  by  a  barbioan  P;  other 
smaller  posterns  are  scattered  along  the  enolosare  and  allow 
patrols  to  niake  the  tour  of  the  barriers,  and  even  to  descend 
into  the  ooontry  withoat  opening  tbe  principal  gâtes.  That  w 
waa  an  important  point;  one  notices  that  the  postern  pierced 
in  tbe  tower  D  openinj^  into  the  barriers  is  placed  at  the  side, 
ïïiasked  by  the  projection  of  the  angle  buttress,  and  the  thre- 
shold  of  this  postern  is  more  than  6.6  ft.  above  th©  external 
groundi  it  was  then  neoessary  to  place  ladders  to  enter  or  1 
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Loais  at  the  Instaioe  of  biahop  Radalpbe  by  letters  patent  a 
alloved  the  exiled  oltizeas  to  rebailâ  a  oity  on  tlia  other  s 
side  df  tba  Aade,  oot  irisbiag  to  hâve  near  tbe  oitf  sabjaots 
80  UDfaithfal*  fha  S.  king  oosmoBoed  by  ra^aildlag  the  ezter> 
aal  eBoloaare,  whieh  iraa  aot  saffloieBtly  stroag»  aad  tbat  ta 
taad  beea  greatly  tajared  by  ttae  troops  of  Trenoarel.  He  ereo- 
ted  the  enormotis  tower  oalled  the  Barbioas,  as  vell  aa  the  r 
ranps,  that  oomaaBd  the  Aode  and  the  bridge;  he  pernitted  the 
garriaon  ef  the  oaatle  to  nake  sorties  irithoat  fearing  the  b 
besiegers,  if  they  vrere  lasters  of  the  fifst  eaolosare.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  walls  and  external  totiers 
were  erected  very  rapidly  after  the  anaaooessfal  expédition 
of  Trenoarel,  to  rapidly  proteot  the  oity  fpoa  a  sudden  attaok, 
ifhile  time  iras  taken  to  repair  and  extend  the  inner  enolosBee. 
ïhe  toirers  of  that  oater  or  first  enclosare  ivere  open  on  the 
side  next  the  city,  so  as  to  render  their  possession  useless 
to  the  besieger,  and  the  terraoes  beside  the  oartains  are  at 
the  levé!  of  the  gronad  of  the  barriers,  so  that  if  taken,  ttiey 
oonld  BOt  serve  as  a  rampart  against  the  besieged,  vho  being 
ÎB  foroe  always  on  the  level»  coald  cast  themselves  on  the  a 
assailants  and  tiiiable  them  into  the  aoat.  (Arts.  Ooartine,  Toar)«| 

\\ve  e\.e^e  de«CT\\>eà  \>i^  \.\\a  coiSi'fto.^àeT,  ^WWoxr  ies  Ormes. 

Philip  ths  Bold  at  the  time  of  the  war  with  the  king  of  Ar- 
ragon  oontinaed  his  labors  vith  great  aotivity  until  his  death. 
(1285).  caroassoBne  then  foand  itself  a  place  aear  a  very  in- 
portant  frontier,  and  the  king  of  Pranoe  held  his  parliaient 
there.  He  caased  to  be  erected  the  inner  enclosure  at  the  sou- 
th  side,  and  repaired  the  T^alls  and  towers  of  the  enclosare 
of  the  Visigoths.  (il).  We  give  hera  tha  plan  of  this  plaoa 
80  modified*  At  A  is  the  great  barbioan  on  the  bank  of  the 
Ande  mentioned  above,  with  its  fortified  pampa  up  to  the  cas- 
tle  ?•  Thèse  ramps  are  arranged  so  as  to  be  commanded  by  the 
external  défenses  of  the  oastle;  it  was  only  after  haviné  pas- 
sed  sevaral  éates  and  followed  numerous  turns,  that  the  aasa- 
ilant  (admltting  that  he  had  possession  of  the  barbioan)  coald 
reach  the  âate  L,  and  it  was  neoessary  there  to  œake  a  regnlar 
siège  of  the  castle»  in  a  narro»  spaoe  completely  aurroonded 
by  very  ûigh  towers  and  ffalls,  haviaé  behind  him  a  précipice. 
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varions  sorts  and  hasd  orossbovs.  Baokets  are  filled«  gyery«b- 
ère  on  the  reaads  thé  orofrd  ef  people  is  araed  nith  axes,  ma- 
oes»  pôles  irith  spear  heads,  and  the  wQflfn  of  the  peeple  oar- 
rjF  vessels,  i^reat  stoaes  easy  to  grasp  and  to  throir.  The  oity 
is  finel7  fortified  at  its  ^ates;  also  beaatlfiilly  aad  irell 
ranged  &|#  the  garons  of  Iranoe,  egalpped  irith  fire»  ladders 
and  heavy  stones,  approaohiag  in  varions  trays  to  seize  the  b 
barbioans** 

J(o\e  1,  \> .  a^\«  çTo^o\3\^  crosaboxis  ois  >»>v««\», 

Xote  :^»  p.  351.  l*%A«%xtt.%>à»  SmTm%4«%» tracée  ore  tTot^«ipOT\eà 
Vti  Wme  ot  \\0T^€B"t  ore  tvo\»  »\\i\\  ooWeà  semo\«,  more  t^^o^ueiRt,- 
\.\i  compote.  T^^eae  ore  ore  o\>o\  Y>uc>te\s  «\\>\  «««flieiv  >aai^à\es,  X 
\.\KToyxi,\   M»\v\.c>\  ©ve  paseeà  two  poVe«  \\\ie  o  «\re\aVer, 

Xo\e  i*  ip  •  352.  BetmeeTv  \,\\e  \)OTr\dMBB, 

Sut  the  siège  draéôed  along,  and  ths  winter  saason  came;  t 
the  coont  de  Montfort  postponed  the  opérations  of  the  attack 
antil  spring.  Buriné  this  tiœe  the  paople  of  Toulouse  stren^- 
thened  their  défenses.  ''Within  and  without  were  only  seen  wo- 
riaen  who  equipped  the  city,  fiâtes,  ramparts,  talls,  défensive 
and  double  galleries,  moats,  barriers,  bridges  and  stairvays. 
Thèse  in  Toulouse  itère  only  oarpenters,  «ho  made  wooden  towers, 
double,  portable  and  with  doors,  who  in  castle  Narbonnais,  b 
before  irhioh  thèse  are  built,  left  neither  toirers,  hall,  bat- 
tleaents  nor  an  entire  irall."  Simon  de  Montfort  retnmed,  sar- 
rounded  the  oity  more  closely,  took  t^ro  tovers  that  oommanded 
the  banks  of  the  Saronne,  fortified  the  hospital,  situated  o 
outside  the  raaparts,  aad  made  of  it  a  fort  vith  moats,  pâli- 
sades  and  barbioans.  He  built  the  éood  enolosures  vith  open 
ditohes,  and  walls  pierced  ifith  slots  in  several  stories.  But 
after  many  assaults,  mairy  deeds  of  arms  without  resuit  for  t 
the  besiegers,  the  count  de  Montfort  was  slain  by  a  stone  cas4 
by  a  machine,  Jiorked  by  wonen  near  3.  Sernln,  and  the  sieée 
9ras  raised. 

On  the  retarn  from  the  firat  crusade,  3.  Louis  desired  to 
œake  Carcasaonne  one  of  the  strongeat  places  in  his  domain. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  subarbs,  who  had  opened  their  gâtes  to 
the  army  of  Trencarel   were  drivée  from  their  faoases,  burnaî 
by  him^fhose  cause  they  had  emjpraoed,  and  their  remparts  ^ere 
razed.  It  was  mot  till  seven  years  after  this  sio^e,  that  ^. 
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aad  the  sitaatioii  of  the  plaos  did  not  permit  driving  itae  g 
gall«ri89,  plaoiDg  pests  ander  the   foandatioos,  and  setting 
fire  to  tiieB.  As  for  Béaas  of  défense,  there  le  oonatantlF 
in  tbis  hiatorr  of  tlie  opasade  against  the  Alblgenses  a  gaes- 
tion  of  barrière,  of  irooden  barrière  and  palisadee.  When  Slson 
de  Koatfort  wae  obliged  to  retarn  to  beaiege  Toaloase,  after 
àaving  razed  nearly  ail  the  tovers,  he  finda  the  oitjr  defead- 
ed  hf   ditobes  and  wooden  vorke»  Castle  Narboanals  aloae  ie  a 
atill  in  his  poirer*  Sbf  de  Mpntfort,  brotker  of  tbe  ooant  fi- 
rst  arrived  vith  thoae  terrible  orasadera.  Tbe  Irnlgbta  bave 
diaaoanted,  broken  doirn  tbe  barriers  and  gâtes,  penetrated  ia- 
to  the  streeta,  bat  irere  there  reoeived  by  the  inhabitaats, 
and  the  men  of  the  ooant  of  fanloaae  irere  foroed  to  beat  a  ra- 
retreat,  when  Simon  arri^ed  foll  of  rage: —  '^hy,*  aaid  he  to 
his  brother,  "hâve  yoa  not  already  destroyed  the  oity  and  bnr- 
ned  its  honsea?''  ^We  hâve  attaoked  the  oity,''  replied  Hmw^t 
Gny/'broke  throagh  the  défenses,  aad  foand  oarselvea  aixed  ir 
irith  the  inhabitaats  in  tbe  streets;  there  we  met  knights,  c 
oitlzens,  irorkmen  armed  ivith  maoes,  apears,  sharp  axes,  vho 
»ith  great  ories  aad  ahoats  gave  as  great  mortel  strokes,  ha\re 
by  as  sent  yoar  reots  and  gaitreats,  and  perhaps  lord  Grey, 
poar  marahal,  9fill  tell  yon  how  many  silver  marks  they  aent 
as  frcm  the  tops  of  the  roofs  I  By  the  faith  I  one  yoa,  there 
is  among  as  nons  ao  brave,  that  when  they  hanted  os  ont  of  t 
the  oity  throagh  the  gâtes, better  loved  the  ezoitement  of  a 
pitohed  battle*."  7et  the  ooant  de  iontfort  «as  oompelled  to 
undertakfw^a  regalar  siège  after  nev  and  fraitless  attaoks. 
''He  poated  his  troops  in  the  gardena,  egaipped  the  iralls  of 
the  oastle  and  the  orohards  nith   orossbovs  oa  irheela,  and 
Sharp  arroirs»  On  their  part  the  men  of  the  oity  trith  tbeir  le> 
gitimate  lord  strengthened  the  barrière,  oooapied  the  groand 
in  the  vioinity,  and  raised  in  varions  places  their  banners 
«ith  t»o  red  crosses  «ith  the  insignia  of  the  coant  (Raymond), 
whlle  on  the  soaffolds,   and  in  the  galleries,  were  posted 
the  Bost  valiant  men,  the  bravest  and  most  faithfal,  armed  w 
irith  pôles  «ith  spear  heads,  and  «ith  atones  to  drop  on  the 
eseffly.  Belo«  os  the  groand  remained  others  bearlng  lanoes  aad 
darts  for  defeading  the  barriers,  so  that  no  assallant  shoald 
approach  the  paliaade.  At  the  arro?r  slots  and  the  battlements 
the  arohers  defended  the  towers  and  oartains  «ith  bo«8  of  va- 
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in  seven  plaoes.  We  hâve  Bearly  eiergwhete   oooiterBined*  aad 
hâve  Dot  sparadi  labor.  They  begao  to  mine  on  leaviag  their  h 
boases,  so  that  ire  knew  ootbiag  of  it  before  tbey  reaohed  oor 
barriers* 

Doue  at  CaroassoQQe,  Oot.  13,  1240. 

KaoWf  ladaie,  tbat  tbe  eaeay  baraed  the  oastles  aad  opei  p 
places,  tbat  be  aet  vitb  lu  bis  fligbt*'' 

As  for  tbe  batterlog  ran  of  tbe  aQoients,  It  was  oertaialy 
employed  to  batter  tbe  foot  of  tbe  walls  in  sièges  after  tbe 
12  tb  century*  We  again  borroif  a  passage  frosi  tbe  Provençal 
poem  of  tbe  crasade  against  tbe  Albigenses,  tbat  oan  leave 
no  doabt  in  tbat  respect.  Simon  de  Montfort  desired  to  assist 
tbe  castle  of  Beaaoaire,  that  ëeld  ont  for  hin,  and  that  iras 
besieged  by  tbe  inbabitants;  be  besieged  tbe  oity»  bat  had  oDt 
oonstrooted  snfficient  ■aobines*  tbe  aasaalts  had  no  resalts; 
daring  this  tine  tbe  Provençale  pressed  tbe  castle  (capitol) 
more  and  more.  ''But  tbose  (men)  of  the  city  erected  against 
(tbe  crasaders  shut  np  in  the  castle)  machines,  tbat  so  batt- 
ered  tbe  capitol  and  tbe  watcb  tower,  tbat  the  timbers,  atone 
and  lead  of  then  *ere  shattered'  and  at  boly  Saster  was  set 
ap  tbe  batteriag  ram,  «bich  is  long,  ironed,  straigbt  and  snall, 
tbat  strikes  so  hard,  cats  aad  breaks,  that  the  wall  iras  inj- 
nred,  several  atones  being  detaobed  bere  and  there;  bat  tbe 
besieged  were  not  disooaraged,  irhen  they  perceived  this.  Tbey 
made  a  noose  of  rope  attaohed  to  a  wooden  machine  (iriadlass  ?), 
by  means  of  wbicb  tbe  head  of  tbe  ram  was  caaght  and  held.  6y 
this  tbose  (men)  of  Beaaoaire  vere  greatlsp  troabled,  antil  t 
the  coming  of  tbe  engineer,  who  started  tbe  use  of  tbe  ramg 
And  several  of  tbe  besiegers  were  ooncealed  in  the  rock  ia  t 
tbe  rock  to  attempt  to  penetrate  tbe  irall  by  blovs  of  sbarp 
picks.  Tbose  in  the  capitol  baving  perceived  them,  consalted, 
mixed  in  a  cloth  fire,  salpbar  and  toir,  that  they  lowered  from 
tbe  wall  at  the  end  of  a  long  chain,  and  when  the  fire  bas  o 
caaght  and  tbe  salpbar  melted,  the  odor  saffopated  them  (the 
pioneers)  to  sach  an  extent,  that  not  one  of  them  could  remaln. 
Bat  they  came  to  tbeir  stcae-throwers,  and  worked  them  so  well, 
that  they  broke  and  split  the  barrière  and  beams." 

This  carious  passage  shows  wbat  were  the  means  then  employed 
to  batter  walls  direotly,  when  it  was  desired  to  make  a  breach. 
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theastlTes,  that  in  delintering  their  assaults,  thsy  ezperiea-^ 
oed  tbe  greatOBt  lossei. 

fhen  OQ  a  Sasday,  tlier  assembled  ail  tbeir  men   at  ans,  or- 
088bo?f  nen  aod  others,  aad  together  assaalted  the  barbioao  b 
belov  the  oastle*  -^  We  desoeadad  to  tba  barbican  aod  oast  so 
aasy  stenea  aid  sliot  so  saar  bolts  at  thea,  that  we  aade  thea 
abaBdoD  that  assaaltt  aoae  of  thao  were  killed  aod  noanded.^ 

Xo\e  1.  ^,  Î4*a.  IVve  pr\»c\T^o\  >DOT\i\cam,  sWuo^ed  oi\  t>ve  >50iv\t 

d\ii^  \\ve  eu\>\kT\)  \ie\oi»  \.\ve  vreoVpVoe.  l^See  \.\\e  p\ou  ot  \^e  o^\,^ 
at  Gorco««otvive  of^®'^  ^^*  «^«te  ©t  12.i^0,  îVt»  '^^^ 

iat  the  Sanday  folloiriiig,  after  the  feast  of  3«  Miohel,  the  y 
delivered  a  very  great  assaalt  on  as;  aod  thaaks  to  Qod  and 
to  oar  aen,  irho  had  a  good  irill  to  défend  themselvea,  »e  rep- 
alsed  thei;  aérerai  among  them  were  killed  and  iroanded,'  none 
of  oars,  thank  God,  were  killed  or  reoelved  a  mortal  sfoand. 
Sat  then  on  fjonday,  Oct.  11,  about  avening,  they  heard  a  ruJBor 
that  yoar  aen.  Madame,  itère  ooming  to  onr  help,  and  they  set 
ficft^to  the  hoases  of  the  saburb  of  Oaroassosne.  They  entirely 
tsstroyed  the  hoases  of  the  minor  friars,  aad  the  hoases  ofa 
ooQvent  of  the  blessed  Maria,  that  stère  in  the  saborb,  to  take 
the  timbers  of  which  their  palisades  aère  aade.  Âll  those,  w 
ffho  were  at  the  said  siège,  abandoned  it  seoretly  the  same  n 
night,  even  those  of  the  sabarb» 

As  for  as,  we  were  well  prepared,  thank  God,  madase,  to  aw- 
ait  yoor  help,  so  that  daring  the  siège  none  of  oar  aen  laoked 
provisiofis,  however  poor  he  was;  farther,  Kadame,  we  had  in 
abaadanoe  wheat  and  méat  to  wait  for  a  long  time  yoor  help,  if 
this  had  beeo  necessary.  Know.Madaae,  that  thèse  malefaotors 
on  the  second  day  from  their  arrivai,  slew  twenty  priests  and 
other  olergy,  whoa  they  foand  on  entering  the  subarb;  know  f 
farther.  Madame,  that  lord  Pierre  de  Voisin,  yoar  constable  of 
Oaroassonne;  Raymond  de  Capendu;  î^erard  d^graenville,  hâve  be- 
behaved  very  well  in  this  affair*  Yet  the  constable  by  hls  v 
Tigilanoe,  bis  valor  and  his  coolness  has  distingaished  hims- 
slf  above  the  others.  As  for  the  other  affaire  of  the  land, 
Madame,  ne   oan  tell  you  the  tratfa,  when  we  shall  be  in  yoar 
présence*  Konw  then  that  they  had  coœmenoed  to  mine  stron^,ly 
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tben  aod  as,  hi^faer  thau  the  barrier,  aad  we  fiosatsmined.  T 
Then  thay  set  fire  io  their  mine,  and  ire  lost  some  ten  fatho- 
as  (6@))ft.)  cî   oar  battlemeots*  iat  ve  ianediately  made  a  i^ood 
and  st?OBg  palisade,  and  abdve  ire  bailt  a  good  overiianging  t 
totrer  (13)  ^  witb  good  slots  for  aroliers;   so  tbat  not  one 
of  thom  dared  to  approaoh  as  in  tbat  part. 

1\iZ   \o«   o>»eT\iaiR4Vii|    \o»eT»   «ère    ^Teaj\»€,ii\\\^    ex\«T\6.eà    o«   àet- 

a,eT   f^WXoim   àe   Ormes    \a   Yv\,»   report    \o    Q^ee^n   BVaAC\\e   vsere    \em- 
poror\4   »or>Re,    erec\«à   \^e>^\.^^(^    W^e   poWaoàe    \o   oppose    t)fte    osao- 
\\ou\e    ot^er    t)Re^    Vvaà  mode    c   \>re«c>Y,    He   \voiae    e\vomi^    H0\   Wve 
morV  mei\t\ot^eOi   \>%    \\ve   commcnâier   «t    C«vco8Bomt^e. 

Xote  A.  p.  34T»  S^ote  «ère  XoW  onà  norroMi  opem\.3R|s  mod^e  \i\ 
\\v.e  mo•o^^rv  o^  tomere  onA  cut\oVii»,  or  \.i\  \\ve  àetem«\^«  |o\\- 
er\«s  omà  poWeoàea  t®^  «>^oo\\.iv|  orro\»e  ©trû.  croeaV>o«  \>©\,\a  o\ 
\\ve   a»»o\\oiRAe.    i,Ar\.,    Jlemr\r\ere\. 

Tbey  likesrise  oommenoed,  lladame,  a  mine  against  tbe  barbicaa 

of  tbe  gâte  of  Rodez,   and  the'3  kept  themselves  beneatb,  bec- 

ause  tbey  desired  to  reaoh  oar  îrall,   and  tbey  marvelloasly 

made  a  great  way,  but  peroeiving  tbis,  at  once  we  bailt  above 

and  below  a  great  and  stronâ  palisadej  also  we  ooantermined, 

2 
aad  meeting  tbem,  we  took  frsm  tbem  tbeir  mine  ^allery. 

Xo\e   5.    p.    34*7.    k^    ^>^«    tvorWv,    fV^.    9. 

)to\e   1.    p.    ^A?»    t^Ve   poaeole   os   meW    as    tVvose   preceàVn|,    ôa 
à.escr\\B\.m|    t^e   mtTiVTvt   ©t    t\ve  \^e«\e4era,    c\.eç3ir\>^   provies   \.\\a\ 
Wvexv   Wve   q\,X^   ©t    Co^cosaon^e   \ioà    o   àOM^oVe   «aWî    \T^deed.    X\>^z   \ie- 
s\>e|ere    \vere   poeseà   utvder    t\ve   t^'"f«^    emcVoawre   \o   mVtve    tYve    \.m- 
*er    r«mport. 

Kote    2.    p.    Zh^"    l^vis   «\veT\    \\ve   XsesVeled    Xvoà    V,ivo\B\.ed.ft.e    ot    X\\z 
«orV   oT    t\ve   m\.ner,     %\vev    erected    poWaodee    o>oo\>e    okvû.   \xe\o>»    \\\e 
oes\imeà    ex\.t    ot    tVve    f,o\\,er^,    so    os    to    toVe    t^ae    oeeoWoi^ts   \>e- 
Xmeeiv    t>fte    euoXosures,    xc\iVg\\    tVevi    Miere   compeWeà    \o    force    Vxx 
order    to    prooeeà    tovt\\er, 

Know  also,   ^ladame,    tbat  fr©m  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  siège,   t 
tbey  did   not  oease  to  assaalt  as;    but  we  had  so  many  good  cr- 
ossbow  BBen  and  men   inspired   with   éood   will   t©  defeud   themsel- 
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de  Tour  aid  many  others  of  Oarcaasonne.  In  the  tïio  places  they 
had  so  maiiy  orossboir  maa,  that  no  one  coald  leave  the  oity. 

Thaa  tâey  set  ap  a  sasgosel  agaisst  oar  barbioan;  asd  we  o 
oarselTes  at  onoe  set  ap  within  the  barbioan  a  Tarkish  stone»" 
thrower,  '^   that  oast  projeotiles  tovrard  the  satd  aasgonel  aod 
aroaad  it,  so  that  irhea  they  iroald  fire  on  as,  and  woald  stri- 
ke  the  post  of  oar  stone-thrower,  they  fled  aad  eatirely  aban- 
doned  their  mafigonel:  aad  there  they  made  ditohes  and  palisa- 
des.  We  likeiriae,  eaoh  tiae  that  ire  ased  the  stone-throirer, 
retired  froa  that  plaoe,  beoaase  of  the  ditohes,  orossbow  bo- 
Its  and  the  wall  there. 

Then  Madame,  they  commeaced  a  niine  against  the  barbioan  of 

4  ' 
the  gâte  iarbonne;   and  immediately,  having  heard  their  sab- 

terranean  work,  ^e  ooanterained,  and  we  bailt  within  our  bar- 
bioan a  ^reat  and  strong  «rail  of  dry  stones,  so  that  «re  retai- 
ned  the  fall  half  of  the  barbièaa,  and  they  set  fire  in  the 
hole  that  the^  had  made;  so  the  ifood  having  barned,  a  front 
part  of  the  barbiaaa  fell. 

They  began  to  mon!  against  another  turret  of  the  barrier;  ^ 
we  coantermined  and  saoceeded  in  obtaininâ  possession  of  the 
mine  gallery  that  they  had  made.  Then  they  oominenoed  a  aine 
between  as  and  a  certain  wall,  and  they  destroyed  two  battle- 
ments  of  the  barrier;  but  we  bailt  there  a  ^ood  and  strong  p 
palisada  betwsen  them  and  as. 

Xo\e   5.    p.   %k^»    *^^   ^^*   BO\àt\v;    aee  ?\|.    9.    k  borvXer   «as   \>\a 
Tvome    ©t    Qxv    extert^oX    »e\\    or    o    «ooActv   paWaoàe    eBto\)\\,s>\eà,    ou\- 
»\»àue    X\i^   \»o\\a,    at^à    MiYv\,c\\   t©"'***^    o    bot\   ot    co^eraà   >»o\^',    nearX^ 

\\>*e«    o    sôcoT^ôi   àV\o\v   «a»   t®^^^   \^et>»ee\x    \X    cxtvà   XY^   ^o\\.    Ei^    ex- 
t«.Tft«Vcti   %\^z   Tvome   ot    ^îarrVer    «ae    éV^en    \o    t\\e    oreo   coxMprVaed 
>oe\.\»eev   \\ve   ^o\\.«oô^e    aAà    X\<z   ^o\\    ot    X\^z   pXoce,    o\so    \o    ex\er - 
Tva\    «mcXusuTe»,     ev>ftT\   «Xvetv   \oter    \î\ji\\,t    Vt\    »080xvr>|    otvà    t^o^*^^*"^ 
\5\i    to««rs.    t\^e   ipo\\.Boàe«    auTTOui\à\.\i|    co^p«    «ère    o\eo    Yermeà 
barrVeTB.    {%^^   remoVivà-er    ot    Ao\e^  . 

They  also  œined   the  anéle  of  the  place  toward  the  house  of 

the  bishop,        and  }^j     means  of  aining  they  oaœe  beneath  a  cer- 
tain If  «11,    eveo   to  the  if  ail   of  the  barrier.    Bat  as  eoon   as   ne 

parceived  this,    we  built  a  tîood   and  stronâ  palisa8e  betiree» 
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a  copioas  report  by  tàe  coimaader  of  GaroasaoBne,  Williaii  des 
Ormes,  addressed  to  goear  Blanohe,  régent  of  Pranoe  dariag  t 
the  absence  of  S.  Loais,  on  raisiag  tbe  siège  aade  before  tlitt 
plaoe  by  Treaoavel  in  1240.   At  that  epoob  tbe  city  of  garo- 
asaonne  was  oot  fortified  ar  ne   see  it  today;   it  only  oonp- 
rised  the  enolosore  of  the  Visigoths,  repaired  in  the  12  th 
oentnrj  with  a  first  enolosare  or  barrier,  that  oould  not  hâve 
^reat  vaine  (Pig.  9)  and  some  advanoed  «orks  (barbioans).  The 
report  détails  the  opérations  of  the  attaok  and  défense  of  t 
that  plaoe,  fiSiven  by  the  commander  in  Latin;  hère  is  the  tran- 
slation. 

*^To  the  excellent  and  illustrions  lady  Blanche,  by  the  grâce 

of  God,  qneen   of  the  Prenon,  Williaœ  des  Orines,  oonmander  of 
garcassonne,  her  huibie,  devoted  and  faithfal  servant,  J3reeting. 

toXt    \.    p»    Zk^,    B\.\)\.    de   V^lcoVe   de»   C^var^es,    Yo\..    T,    p.    ^6B. 

\t\   \\\e   S-tuàVet   ot^    ArWWer^,    V»^   prince   LouVe   XopoVeo)^   Bonopsr\e, 
presVàetvt    ot    ^-^e^    repubW-c,    o   «orV   pTe\3\o\x«\^    cVteà,    aivà    t^o* 

Ko\e   2.    p.    3AS.    o .    îaOvxV»    axvà   P\\\.\Vp    t\ve    ïo\à    executeà   \50St 

Madam,  may  yoar  excellency  learn  by  thèse  présents,  that  the 
city  of  oaroassonneiras  besiegad  by  the  pretendad  vloount  and 
his  aocomplices  on  ionday.  Sept.  17,  1240.  And  at  once  ne   ifho 
ffare  in  the  place  took  froin  tbem  the  larket  town  Graveillant, 
îfhich  is  before  the  Toulouse  gâte,  and  there  ^e   had  muoh  tiafeer 
and  carpentry,  of  »hich  we  hâve  made  éood  use.  The  said  toifn 
extended  froœ  the  barbican  ©f  the  city  to  the  angle  of  the  s 

said  plaça.  Th©  sanie  day  the  enemy  took  from  us  a  mill,  beca- 

1 
use  of  the  maltitude  of  his  men;   then  Oliver  de  Termes,  8er- 

ard  Hagon  de  Serre-Longue,  Gérard  d'Aniort,  and  those  with  theai 

2 
camped  between  the  angle  of  the  city  and  the  water,  Tanâiitlie 

siaa  diyitby  the  help  of  the  moats  found  there  and  outting  the 

roads  between  them  and  us,  they  shut  theoaselves  up  there,  so 

that  we  ooald  not  èo   to  theœ. 

X«\«  7.,    p.  2h^»    A^  X\i'^   «e«t,  aee,  y\.|.  <S . 

On  another  aide,  between  the  bridsJe  and  the  barbièan,  lodéed 
Bierre  de  ïerroaillet  and  Renaud  du  Puy.  William  Port,  Pierre 
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a  cariotia  report  by  tàe  ooimaBder  of  Caroassonne,  William  des 
Ormes,  addreased  to  gaear  Blanche,  régent  of  France  daring  t 

the  absenoe  of  S.  Loais,  on  raisiag  the  siège  made  before  tint 

1 
place  by  Trenoavel  in  1240»   At  that  epooh  tbe  city  of  garo- 

assonne  «as  not  fortified  ar  ife  see  it  today;   it  only  ooop- 
rised  the  enclosare  of  the  Visigotbs,  repaired  in  the  12  tb 
oentarj  with  a  first  enclosare  or  barrier,  that  could  not  hâve 
$reat  vaine  (?ig.  9)  and  scme  advanced  works  (barbicans).  The 
report  détails  the  opérations  of  the  attack  and  défense  of  t 
that  place,  iiven  by  the  commander  in  Latin;  hère  is  the  tran- 
slation. 

*^To  the  excellent  and  illustrious  lady  Blanche,  by  the  grâce 
of  God,  queen  of  the  fi'rencû,  Williaqi  des  Ormes,  commander  of 
garcassonne,  her  humble,  devoted  and  faithfal  servant,  greeting. 

\t\  \\\e  Stud\e«  otv  ArWWer^,  bij^  pr\,xvce  Lou\8  JCopoVeon  Bonoporte, 
pres\àets\  ot  X'^^   Tep\ib\\.c,  q  «orY  pTe\3\,o\x»\^  cVteât,  atvà  t^o^ 

Ko\.e  2,    p.  ^A^5.  S.  ibou^«  axvà  Ç>\\\\,p  \\ve  to\à  exec\xteà  xsaat 

Madam,  may  your  excellency  learn  by  thèse  présents,  that  the 
city  of  garoassonnairas  besie^ad  by  the  pretended  vioount  ani 
his  aooomplices  on  londay,  Sept^  17,  1240.  And  at  once  le  .rho 
i»ere  in  the  place  took  from  them  the  market  town  Graveillant, 
which  is  before  the  Toulouse  ^ate,  and  there  we  had  much  tiaber 
and  carpentry,  of  which  we  hâve  made  éood  use.  The  said  town 
extended  froœ  the  barbicaa  ©f  the  city  to  the  angle  of  the  s 
said  place.  The  same  day  the  enemy  took  from  us  a  mill,  beca- 
use  of  the  maltitude  of  his  men;   then  Oliver  de  Termes,  Ber- 

ard  Hagon  de  Serre-Longue,   Gérard  d'Aniort,   and  those  îfith  them 

2 
oamped  between  the  angle  of  the  city  and  the  water,   anâotÉe 

saas  iay  ïïby  the  help  of  the  moats  found  there  and  cutting  the 

roads  between  them  and  us,  they  shut  themselves  up  there,  so 

that  we  could  not  go  to  them. 

)C©\.«    1.    p.    'èh,^*    l\^\.9.   «oe    pTO>ooX)\vi    t>\e   VVtvi^^ft   mVW,    8V\\io\e.d 

X<»\«    7,    p.    Zk^»    A^    ^^^    «*«\.,    «€.c.    y^t.    'i  ' 

On  another  aide,  between  the  bridgîe  and  the  barbièan,  lodéed 
Pierre  de  fferroaillet  and  Renaud  du  Puy,  William  F'ort.  Pierre 
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\.s  cer\Oi\TR\.^  \\,z  moat  oompXete  of  «\\  W^oee  occuipVeà  a»\.\V\  aiv- 
cen\  mac>i\»vie«*,  Yvere  \«  \\ve  ô.e«CT\^\\,ou  |\\3en  ^^^  t>Eve  \\\\i»\r\- 
ouft  Q>i\VoT". --  '*1\  oQtv»\.«-ted  ot  o  tV^yier  coWeà  beow  or  ameep, 
t,urifc\\i|  0»  o  \voT\.»oiKto\  oxN.*  «upported  Y^y  poata.  kX  one  ei^cl 
ot  "t^fi^  \^eom  «aa  t^^ed  o  couT\terpo\.»e,  ot  W^e  ot.\\er  o  aWu^ 
oon\o\Tv\,T\fc  X\iZ  proJectWe.  "îo  aet  t\\e  mocAvVxve,  V.e.,  \o  br\,iv(^ 
do«»  X\.t  \i,eom  o  «Vivà.\aaB  wos  \xaea.  iV^e  a\\T^|  «or  Wve  »o«t  V»- 
por\ax\\    par\    o^    t\\e   nocYxV^e,    aivà    t^o»    exper\meK\«    omà   coXcuXo- 

eo    \tiCTeo6ea.    \\\e    T01^4e    oa    to   more    t\votv   àoxxlûVe   Vt,     V.e,,    \.\vo"t 
XX    XYve  ^tteam   \vaà.  tertutivoteô.   «V\\\    o    c\xp,    oa   ocourreà    \.w   ae^eroX 
ccia\\.iv|.   xnQG^vVxvea    V*    OTRtVo^vxW,^,    o\\    \V\\,n|,a    beViv^    «'<^>io\.,    t\\e   p 
pro^ectWe   «ouXà   Yvoiae  ^iveetv    tY\ro>»T\   Xeaa    t>vciin   >vo\,t    oa   t^r    oa 
«WXv    X\iz    %\Xr<i,, 

''IxpaT^meiikt.a   \.Yvot    «e   \\a>ae  mode    o\   o    amoW,    acoVe   \\Qxae   !|\v»eTv 
ua    We    ao»c    Teaxx\,ta.^ 

à   *oo\v\.T».e    ot    t^^a   V.\.xvà    «oa   mode    o\   Xoribe    a\.xe    \*    18^*0   byi    or- 
der    ot    t>ve   prca\dex\\,    ot    X\\z   rep\A\5\,\c,     and    \Boa    YrVeà    o.X  Y\,i\oeïv- 
tnea.    "î^ve   \5e0m   Mioa   33.?   t^«    ^-ot^I,    X\z  couxvterf o\ae   \Boa    4. "36   t 
tona,    ond    of^^''''    aowe    \r\.o\a    o   \3o\\,    o^    5^   \\sa,    \»oa    WroASiv    Xo 
0   d\.a\otvoe    ot    "àlk    t^»»    o    a\\e\\    S. 7    \.x\a.    d\om«\eT    ^VWed   «\-t\v 
Mi\-t\\    eoiT\.\\   Xo    4^76    t^»»    aT\d    a\\?\\a    \0.6    \.xva    o^vd    12.6    \.xva    dVom- 
e-ter   t^^^^-d    \»V\\\    eortY\    \o    0   d\atouce   ot    Z^L,   XX,    i^ee    Bepor\ 
Xo    \>ae    iVivVateT    ot    ^ot   \>i^    Copt.    ifoxye.    YoV.    2.    p.    3S    e\    aco . 

froffl  ail  time  the  mine  bas  been   in  use  to  destroy   parts  of 
talls  and  to  make  a  breach.   Ths  miners,    as  far  as  the  éround 
permitted,   oaade  a  trench  oatside  the  moat,   passed  auder  this 
to   reaoh  the  foandations,   uaderiBined  them  and  aupported  them 
by  pos\à,    then  set  fira  to  the  posts  and  the  siall   fell»   To  p 
protect  themselvea  a^ainst  this  subterranean  work,   the  besie^ 
ôsd  Qsually  established  outside  the  loat  a  palisade  0     contin- 
aoas  tall,   an  actual  covered  ifay  that  oommanded  the  approaches, 
and  compelled  the  assailant  to  beéin  his  œlne  shaft  qaite  dis» 
tant   froa  the  treaoh;    then  as   a  last  resoucce  tbey  coanterœi- 
ned  and   aoaght  to  mset  the  gallery  of  the  assailants;    they   r 
repulsed   them,    and   soffocated  thean   by   thro^rin^  into  the   ôall- 
srios  barninô   fasjots,    aud  deatroyed   their  works.    Tbere   existe 
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orosslog  a  braoob  of  the  Nile,  S*  fjoais  hadi  t*o  tovers  ballt, 

tliat  ifore  oalleâ  oastlas.^  "?ov  thay  vara  tuo  caatlas  bafora 

tha  road  aad  tiro  hoaaaa  bahiod  to  raoaiva  tha  blons  tbat  tha 

SaraoaDB  gava  iritb  aaobiDaa;  of  «bioh  thajp  had  slxtean  ail 

oonplata,  vritb  irbiob  tbey  did  voiders*''  fhe   asaailaBt  sapp- 

portad  bis  towars  aad  cats  by  battarias  of  oastiig  aaobiaaa» 

aasgOBala,  atona-throvara,  e%o.^   aad  by  orossbow  aan  protootad 

by  ramparts  or  pallsades  ^ifrraoad  vith  bardlaa  and  aartb»  or 

also  by  traaoboa»  faaeiQaa  aad  portable  proteotioQa.  Tbeae  va- 

rioas  angines  (sangooels*  stone-throwera,  eto.)  nere  mewmà   by 

2 
couBterpoisea,  aad  thay  had  a  great  aooaraoy  of  fire;   yet 

tbey  ooold  oaly  destroy  tha  battlanants  aod  prévaut  the  besi- 

egera  froa  ramainiog  on  tba  valls  or  dianoant  tbeir  Baobines* 

\OBeTa  \>M\\t   ei   mooà    to   p«o\«c\   Wvoae  »otV\i»^   otv   tyvc   rooà^    a 
ouâi   t\vese   -towevs   >Bere   coWeà   cot-cosWea,    \.»e.    coW   cos\6\\,ot\, 
Xkeco^afte    o\)OTae   tYioae   oo\«   xBere    o    «ort   o^    costVe».   for   \.\vese   >» 
«ère   iiot   8\.»p\.e   aVeàa  WVe   t\\e   cota,    \5\it   structxiTea  àet«'Tiàcà- 
\>ij    \o»eT»,    S.    l»«vxV«    tiv   t\\e   VeWer    ot    Vv\«   copture,    speoVtnl    ot 

XoMier   a\©T\i    ©t    t\\ese    \o»er«    ico«\\e«^    \Ba«   tor   \\\e   use   ot    t)^e 
oota    o»à   tov    E^ed»,    \>ecoxiee   ot   >»>vVc>\   tVve   cota   ot    t>vot   aort   >» 
\aere   co\,\,«d   c«\-co«t\.ea,    V.e.,    o«   1   \\o«e    ^ust   atoted,    cota   t 
toTttt^*^  ^^   c«a\\»ea,    Tl^ve    out\\OT   tXvot  deacrWieà   t\\c    a\.afte    ot 
'ioro   )o^    t\ve   VeiKeWoti»    Va   \\\e   >jeor    l^^ft^B^ko^Wt,    0>vop.    6   \t\    3o\\u 
i,mc\atv   ©t    t\\e   Y\i\|doxji   ot   DoXwotSo^    deacr\.\ica   to   ua    t\\ot    epec- 
Vea   ot    cotv--    i^ee   ^otVw   text'^.    J^tvd  becovxa*   t\veae  iiioo\\ttiea   \» 
\»ere   ivot   «tmp\,e  Aota,    t>\«f   «ère   tvomed  t»^**   cota,    tVot   \vod   t 
t>\e  toTw    «t    to^ara,    ^at  xtere   t^v   t\va  ^aa   lit    cota,    J^tvd   t\\ua 
a>veu\d   y>e   \M^daTato9d   t>ftV8   poaaoée   ot    frotaaort.    '*'T\\a   next   doi^ 
corne   t»o   moater    aw^tTieera    to    t\\e   duVte   ©t    Korwoind^i,    >ft\vo    aotd 
t>kQt    tt    ttm^er    o«d    M»0T\tmav    »are    t^^^^-*^®^    V«    t>\ew,    t\vcvs    «ou\d 
ViVkVVd   t'*^'*'    *oVvott  «^ovix"    Va®«e   copVea    >^ov>e   cota^,    tVot   «o\x\à   Yie 
V>Tout\vt    to    t>>.e   \Do\,\a    ot    t\\e   coat\.e,    ot\d   \»ou\d   be    \v\|>veT    tVvoi^ 
t\\e    xBcWa.*    Bvom    \b^\,c\\    co«.ea    t\^e    «ard    ^acott^^^à**    oi&u^l    ua,  tè 
dex^ote    o    >\\t>\    e^.e^50t^,d    t^-oor,""    See    tV^e    BecuetX.    de    Bo\i.Tt.o|,tve 
ot    )4 .    Varord,     p.    3<à^. 

Hôte   7..    p.    'Î4A.    ^ee    Itvidaa    eur    Ve    poaae    et,    V^oxsetitr    de    \,*or- 
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irbistling,  betnaen  the  wall  aod  the  oastle  it  advanoes  vith 
little  jamps,  like  the  bavk  hasting  little  birds.  Straight 
forward  oones  the  stone  lannobed  by  the  engine,  and  it  strik- 
es  irith  aaoh  a  blov^the  highest  plask,  that  it  breaks»  splits 
aad  tears  the  hidea  aod  ropes.  li  yea  vithdrat  the  eat,"  said 
the  bapoQS  (to  the  ooi^it  de  Hontfort),  ^jon   irill  nake  good  t 
the  blows*  6y  @od,''  said  the  oosnt»  ''that  is  what  ve  shall  see 
iaiediately*''  And  khes  the  cat  retarns,  it  oontinaei  its  lit- 
tle jaope.  The  engine  is  set»  its  oast  is  prepared,  and  it  g 
gives  SQOh  a  blov  the  seoond  tise»  that  the  iron  and  steel» 
the  beams  and  pins  are  ost  and  broken-"  And  fnrtherr —  "The 
ooant  de  Montfort  bas  oolleoted  his  knights,  the  most  valiaat 
daring  the  siège  and  the  most  approved;  be  bas  made  (for  his 
oat)  good  défenses  Sarnished  tiith  ifith  irons  on  the  front,  and 
he  has  placed  within  his  oompanies  of  knights,  irell  oovered 
by  their  armor  and  laoed  helEetsf  then  the  oat  is  stroagly  a 
and  qaièkly  pashed  fomard;  bat  those  in  the  oity  are  well  ex- 
perienoed*  they  hâve  prepared  and  adjasted  their  machines,  and 
hâve  plaoed  in  the  slings  fine  blocks  of  oat  stone,  vrhen  the 
oords  are  loosed,  they  fly  rapidly  aad  strike  the  oat  so  irell 
os  front  and  sides,  its  doors,  floors,  arohes  ont  (in  the  feim- 
bers),  that  the  pièces  fly  on  ail  sides,  and  that  tose  pashing 
it  are  overturned.  And  ia  ail  the  oity  rises  a  cry: —  "By  Qodî 
Madame  false  oat  will  never  oAtoh  rats!''. 

o\.Xx||»o\a,  «T\t\ejv  Vtv  ?ro«.evkce\  >aevae»,  pu\)\\,8\\eà  ^^  )l.  çj.  ? 

oWei^Woiv  ot  our  Teoàer»  XVvc  ae*cr\,ptVoiv  o^  Wie  cot  onà  ot  ^X» 

corne  b\^  î^umps,''  \,>ro\  po\iv\»  «^eT|,et\.co\\\i  \.\ve,  mo\>e^eu\,  ot  ^^- 
o«.e  Veo\»^  i»otV«  ot  cor^ewtr^  oà\3C\*c\tvf  b^  ^umps.  "Yo  emp>\o«\i,e 
\>ve»e  àetoVX»,  N^e  iivxst  >vovve  Beatv  \\. 

William  Saiart,  in  regard  to  the  siège  of  Boves  by  Philip 
Aagast,  speaks  thas  of  the  cats: —  (See  old  Franoh  tertK 

Aad  in  the  year  1205: —  (.^oe  old  ^'reHoh  text). 

Tn  order  to  proteot  the  laborers  building  a  road  for  oross- 
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aass,  t9  adopt  a  systam  of  fortifioatlon  giving  to  the  défense 
as  aotiTxtF  egaal  to  that  ef  the  attaok,  and  requiring  a:^sore 
auBeroas  garrieeB*  It  bo  longer  eaffloed  |and  the  terrible  S 
SiaoD  de  tfontfort  proireà  it)  to  poesesB  thiok  walls,  oastles 
looated  on  preoipitOQS  rooks,  froa  the  height  of  «hioh  aen  c 
ooald  soerB  an  asaailant  withoat  aotl?e  leans  of  attaok,  bat 
it  vas  Beoeseary  to  défend  thèse  iralls  aBd  towers  and  to  far- 
Bish  thea  vith  Bsoieroas  soldiers*  aaohines  and  projectiles» 
to  baffle  his  efforts  b;  ooablBatioBS  that  he  ooald  Bot  fore- 
sae»  and  to  shelter  thea  froa  surprise  or  sadden  attaoks;  to)D 
often  well  egaipped  plaoes  'iell  into  the  pover  of  a  small  and 
bold  troop  of  aen  at  aras,  that  passed  the  barriers  over  the 
bodies  of  the  defenders»  took  possession  of  the  gâtes»  and  t 
thas  gave  aa  army  entranoe  to  a  oity*  Tovard  the  end  of  the 
12  th  oôatary  and  dariag  the  first  half  of  the  13  th  ooBtary» 
the  aeans  of  attaok  and  défense»  as  ire  hâve  said»  irere  perf- 
eoted  and  partioolarly  were  condaoted  irith  aore  systea.  We  <||v 
then  see  in  the  araies  and  the  plaoes  engineers  partioalarly 
oharged  with  the  oonstraotlon  of  engines  intended  for  the  at- 
taok or  défense.  Aaong  thèse  machines»  some  «ère  défensive  and 
offensive  at  the  same  tiae»  i*e«»  nere  so  oonstructed  as  to 
proteot  the  pioneers  aad  to  batter  the  «ails;  the  others  ^ere 
offensive  alone.  When  soaling  jfthe  first  aeans  of  attack  that 
«as  almost  alvays  eaployed)  did  not  sacoeed»  «hen  the  gâtes 
«ère  too  strongly  defended  to  be  forced,  it  «as  neoessary  to 
andertake  a  regnlar  siège;  then  the  besieger  aonstraoted  «ood- 
en  towers  on  rollers»  that  «ère  neoessarily  higher  than  the 
«ails  of  the  besieged  plaoe»  also  bailt  cats»  a  sort  of  «ooden 
straotare  oovered  by  iron  and  skins»  that  «ère  aoved  ap  to  the 
foot  of  the  «ail»  «hich  peraitted  the  assallants  to  «ork  the 
battering  rana  (saae  as  that  of  the  anoients),  or  to  undermine 
the  to«er  or  ourtain  by  means  of  the  piokaxe,  or  also  to  bring 
earth  aad  fagots  to  fill  the  aoat. 

In  the  poeœ  of  the  criïsade  egalnst  the  Albigenses»  Simon  de 
Montfort  often  employed  the  oat,  that  not  only  appeared  to  be 
intended  to  allow  anderniBing  the  wall  under  oover,  bat  also 
to  serve  the  parpose  of  the  rollin^  tower  by  bringing  a  tpoop 
of  soldiers  to  I'ùk^   levé]  of  the  parapet.  —  "The  coant  de  Mont- 
fort  ooaaanis: —  î<îow  push  on  the  oat  and  yoa  will  take  Toal- 
oase  —  and  the  french  pushed  the  oat,  ?fhile  cryin^  and  ithist- 
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«fhlle  retainiugttheir  original  naies  of  Tarkish  en^iines  or  T 
Tarkisb  stoae-oasters.^ 

Kote  i.  1^,  1k\*  *^J^^  «TfteikV.ftt  came,  \V^ot  t\ve  "t^r^ta  ^orou^Vt  «% 
eii|\.Yie,  m>k\c>\  \\i^^  c«\,\  t^e  itOTie-W^rcwer,  a  \eTrV>a\e  maiC)K\.«e 
tor  dwoVtvl   \itî|UT>^;    ttuà   X\f^^^  p\oc.ed   \X  «i^poeVte   t>^e   cottWe,    m>v- 

%^«!ft    Wirexfi    t>ve   ftreeV   t^^*»    \>va\   «os   t\ie   mo8\   terr^^Xe    tVvot    1 
ex>er    «omb.    "î^ve   laoture   ot    "tXv»   ©reeV,   X'^'^^   ^os    smc^,    \\^ot    W   cerne 
oe   \or|€    ««    o   ^0TTe\,    anà    t\ve   VeTv|\iR  «t    t\^e    \o\\    «t    >^o^•t    o   ^ 
veeôt   ©t    Tout   v^cea.    \X   mode    «\xc\\    o    *©\ae    Vxv   coiii\i^|,    Wvot    Vt 
aeemed  \W^   \>ve   X^vuxvàer   Xrt>%   \\iz    ^^^%    ^^^   '^X   aeemeà.   \o  me    o 
|Teot   àTQ|ou  t^-^^**-!    \^Tou|\\    \Yve    o\t,    otv4   mod-e   «uc\v    Ireot.   \V|>Rt, 
oe    to   «o>te    Vt   cXeor    oa   àoij    Vt   out   pVoce,    Vt   Vad   «uc\\    o    freot 
tXcvme   «t    T^""'*»    'î^vc.e    Wmes    \.x\   t^o\   Tv\|\tt  me   receV\»eà   X\<^    so\d 
ar«eV   XXrz  T^o^    ^^*    eaN,à    emfVne,    oi^à   To^^    tVmee   m\,t\\   X\z    oro«<i- 
\)0\ï)    \.».    \uTiv,'»    3o\tvx)\\\.e.    T^\.«\.    de   %•    t©u\«,    IdW.    %yx   COT(vt*«i^*B« 

Ooe  canoot  doabt  tbat  the  crusades,  darin^  wtaiob  so  many  m 
aeiBorable  sièges  were  made,   perfeoted  the  means  of  attaok,   ma 
that  ooQsequently  important  aodifioations  were  œade  in  the  dé- 
fenses of  Paris.  Oatll  the  13  th  ceatory,   the  fortification 
is  proteoted  by  its  passiire  resistanoe,   by  the  mass  and  loca- 
tion of  its  straotares*   It  saffioed  to  plaoe  a  weak  garrison 
in  toirers  and  behind  high  and  thiok  walls,   to  defy  for  a  long 
time  the  efforts  of  assailaits,   that  only  possessed  very  weak 
means  of  attack.  Norman  castles»   erected  in  saoh  éreat  nambers 
by  thèse  new  oonqaerors  in  northeast «France  and  ia  gngland, 
presented  massive  structures,   that  did  not  fear  soaling  beoa- 
use  of  their  height,   and  that  mining  could  sub^ue  Trith  diffi- 
culty.   Besides,   oare  was  always  taken  to  establish  wherever 
possible  thèse  oastles  on  elevated  places,   oa  a  rooky  ovMk%« 
and  to  sarronnd  thea  with  deep  moats,   so  as  to  make  the  nork 
of  the  miner  impossible,   and  as  a  refuge  in  case  of  surprise 
or  treasoB,   the  eaclosure  of  the  castle  always  eontatséd  an 
isolated  keep  oommasding  ail  its  irorks,   itself  often  surround- 
ed  by  a  moat  and  wall,   and  that  oould  by  its  position  and  the 
height  of  its  wall  permit  a  feir  aeo  to  hold  in  oheok  numerous 
assailants.   But  after  the  first  orusades,   when  the  feaial  Sys- 
tem bad  plaoed  in  the  hands  of  some  nobles  poifer  nearly  eqaal 
to  that  of  the  king,    it  was  necessary  to  renounoe  passive  for- 
tifications,   that  soaroely  defendled   theaselves  exoept  by  their 
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éafrisoBs,  then   attaoked  tbe  body  of  the  plaoe.  Ali  the  prel- 
Iminary  operatioss  of  siei^ee  ware  long  aod  iinoertalD}  thej  e 
ps^Kltad  coDsiâerable  sapplies  of  tiiber,  projectiles  and  fre- 
qoeatlj  wopks  of  ooQtravallation,  aoirable  toirers»  fixed  forts 
of  tiabers  and  Bachines  hardly  half  finistaed,  that  a  vijgoroas 
sortie  of  tbe  besieged,  or  a  nigbt  attaok,  destroyed  the  labor 
of  several  nontbs  by  fire  or  tbe  axe.  To  avoid  thèse  disasters, 
tbe  besiei^is  establisbed  their  Unes  of  oontravallation  by 
meaas  of  roffs  of  strong  palisades  of  tiaber  spaoed  the  leogth 
of  a  pike  (10  to  13  ft. ),  and  exoavating  a  ditoh  before  thea, 
tised  tbe  earth  to  fill  tbe  spaoes  betweec  tbe  piles;  tbey  oov- 
ered  tbeir  machines,  their  fixed  and  movable  towers  with  skins 
of  oxen  or  horses,  fresh  or  boiled,  or  sfith  ooarse  woolen  olo- 
th,  in  order  to  pboteot  them  froa  inoendiary  projectiles.  It 
eften  occurred  tbat  the  parts  ohanged,  and  that  the  assailants 
were  repalsed  by  the  sorties  of  the  garrisoa,  aad  foroed  to 
take  refage  in  their  camp,  beoominé  besieged  in  their  turn. 
In  ail  tines  the  '^ork  of  approach  éb  sièges  bas  been  long  and 
harassed  by  difficalties;  bat  then  aaoh  aore  than  today,  the 
besieged  left  their  walls  either  to  skirmish  at  the  barriers 
and  prétest  permanent  establishments,  or  to  destroy  the  works 
ereoted  by  the  assailants;  armies  gaarded  tbemselves  badly, 
like  ail  irreéalar  and  andisciplined  troops;  men  trusted  to 
the  palisades  to  stop  a  bold  enemy,  and  each  one  depending  on 
bis  neighbor  to  éuard  the  works,  it  often  happeaed  that  a  hun- 
dred  mea  at  arms  leaviag  the  plaoe  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
soddealy  peaetrated  ta  the  heart  of  the  army  withoat  meeting 
a  seatinel,  set  fire  to  the  îfar  machines,  and  catting  tbe  oo- 
rds  of  the  tents  to  inorease  the  diaorder,  retired  before  ha- 
7ing  the  entire  camp  on  their  haads.  Tn  the  ohronioles  of  the 
12  th,  13  th  and  14  th  centuries, ' thèse  surprises  »ere  reneneâ 
at  each  instant,  and  the  armies  kept  gaard  no  better  on  the 
morrow,  Tt  iras  also  freqaently  in  the  night,  that  men  attemp- 
ted  by  means  of  casting  machines  to  burn  the  wooden  works  of 
the  besiegers  or  of  the  besieéed.  The  orientais  posseased  in- 
oendiary projectiles,  that  caased  snch  ^reat  fear  to  western 
armies,  «rhich  causes  the  soppesition  that  thèse  did  not  know 
their  composition,  at  least  during  the  crasades  of  tèe  12  th 
and  13  th  centuries,  and  they  had  poierfal  machines,  that  dif- 
fered  from  those  of  the  western  men,  sinoe  the  latter  adopted 


t«qaij?e«.a  greater  envelopini^  foroe»  and  ooipeli  the  assailant 
to  ezaoate  larger  anâ  longer  tforks;  bat  ivfaen  it  is  neoessary 
to  batter  «ails  near  theoi,  irban  to  destroy  thèse  works  of  the 
basieged  ona  oaly  employa  the  sap,  batterinj^  ran»  the  sine  or 
machines  with  short  reaoh,  when  one  oaa  asseoit  only  by  nean 
of  thèse  iroodes  toirers  or  by  seans  of  soaling,  or  again  by  b 
breaches  badly  maâe  and  of  difftonlt  aocess,  the  aore  the  gar- 
rison  is  oroffded  into  a  narroif  spaoe.aiid  the  stronger  it  is, 
for  the  besiegers,  honeyer  anaeroQS,  are  obliged  to  ooas  to 
hand  to  haad,  oan  bave  at  a  given  point  only  a  foroe  at  nost 
eqaal  to  that  opposed  to  theœ  by  the  besieged.  On  the  contra- 
ry  very  extended  enclosares  oan  be  abraptly  attacked  by  a  na- 
mérous  army  at  several  points  at  one  tiae,  djviding  the  forces 
of  the  besleged>  requiring  &  ë[arrison  at  least  eqaal  to  the 
army  of  investment,  to  sofficiently  aan  the  remparts,  and  to 
repalse  attaoks,  that  oan  be  freoaently  foreseen  only  at  the 
moment  when  they  are  execated. 

To  prépare  against  the  inconvenienoes  presented  by  ôreat  f 
fortified  fronts,  toiard  trie  and  of  the  12  th  oentury  men  had 
the  idea  of  establishing  isolated  fortresses  before  oontinuo- 
as  enclosares  flanked  by  towers,  actuel  detached  forts  desiô- 
ned  to  keep  the  assailant  far  from  the  body  of  the  place,  and 
to  foroe  him  to  ôive  to  fais  lines  of  contravallation  an  extent, 
that  it  woald  reqoire  an  immense  army  to  hold.  With  modem  ar- 
artillery,  the  conweygent  fire  of  the  besiegers  gives  a  aupep- 
iority  over  the  divergent  fire  of  the  besieged;  bat  before  the 
invention  of  cannon,  the  atdtaok  ooald  only  be  very  close  and 
alîrays  perpendioular  to  the  défensive  arrangement;  there  was 
then  an  advaatage  to  the  besieged  to  oppose  to  the  assailant 
isolated  points  not  commanding  each  other,  bat  vell  defended; 
thus  the  forces  of  èaa  enemy  were  soattered  by  eoB^elMai^htm 
to  make  sinaltaneous  attaoks  on  parts  chosen  by  the  besieged 
and  oonseqaently  eqaipped.  Tf  the  assailant  left  behind  him 
detached  forts  to  attack  the  fronts  of  the  place,  he  must  ex- 
peot  to  hâve  on  hls  hands  the  ^arrisons  of  the  detached  forts 
at  the  moment  of  makin^  an  assaalt,  and  hls  position  was  bad. 
Sometiaes  to  avoid  forminé  a  regalar  sie^e  at  each  of  thèse 
forts,  the  besieger  nith  a  namerous  army  erected  forts  of  dry 
masonsy,  wood  and  earth,  established  lines  of  contravallation 
aroand  the  isolateci  fortresses,  and  shattintî  up  their  barris- 
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(9  bis)  pepresents  tiie  attaok  on  the  palisades  or  barrière  s 
SBrroaadiQ^  a  stone  fortification;   there  ii  ^ftvfeotl?  distin- 
^aished  the  battering  ras  oarriaâ  oo  tiro  nheels  aod  iapelled 
bf  three  sen  aoTeriag  thesaèlves  with  their  shields^  a  foartb 
assailant  holds  a  orossb»ff.  fhe  seoood  (9  ter)  repreeaots  oae 
of  tbe  visioBs  of  SzekieX;   tbree  batterivg  raas  on  irhetls 
sarroQQd  the  prophet.   in  the  siège  of  the  oaatle  of  teaaoa- 
aire  b;  the  inhabitants  of  that  oity,  the  batterie^  ran  iras 
employai*  (See  later  the  passage  ii  «rbioh  is  the  question  of 
this  maohiBe).  9inalXy  in  the  Ohrosioles  of  Proissart,  and  1 
latcp  still  at  the  siège  of  Pavia  ander  ffranois  I  is  a  quest- 
ion of  the  battarin^  raaa.  Bat  after  the  first  orusades,  nest- 
ern  engineers  who  had  been  in  the  ^ast  iiith  the  armies»  made 
in  franoe,  Ttaly,  Sngland  and  Gersany  soae  iaproveaeats  in  t 
the  art  of  fortif ioation;  the  organized  feadal  systea  pat  in- 
to  praotioe  new   methods,  and  improved  them  constaatly  beoaase 
of  its  permanent  èosdition  of  Trar.  9ron  the  end  of  the  12  th 
ceotary  antil  aboat  the  niddle  of  the  14  th,  défense  had  the 
advantage  oTer  the  attaok,  aud  that  situation  ohanged  only  «v 
îfhen  men  employed  éanpowder  in  artillery.  Thenoeforth  the  at- 
taok never  oeased  to  be  superior  to  the  défense. 

i.    ^.    2.3ÏÏ.    ^o\»OT\\.s   COTJkment.    \,n   TRzecVv,    B\.\>\.    l'cnp ,    JâanuacrVp  t 
©t    ^^€^    ^^   ^^   Gex\\\xr\^,    ^,    de    '5o\.x\\--GeT»oVx\.    Lo\.Vx\.    3.03. 

i.  p.  33e.  BV^iVe  Ko.  e.  Yo\.  Z»  LV\>^.  t«vp .  kx^o ,  ?.  ioWxv.  H 
MoA\j.aGT\,ç\  ot  iO  tVv  \o  W  t\v  ceii\\iT\e8,  ^e  o\»e  Wveae  \»o  tro- 
c\iv|a    Xq    t\\e   coui'"te«>A    ot    )4 .    i^  »    Dorce\. 

Xote   2.    p.    3.3S.    ^Bepreaen^»    0    8Ve|e    \t\   ^or^    otoVixat   \,\,    ^c- 
T\a,    >DaT\\te    ot    eor^-Xv,    aiv    or^^nj    «urrouxvàVT^fe    \,t,    aiad.   '«ikOc\\\.Tve«   ot 
«or    oTOvitià    \X9>   T»o\\«.    toV»    o\so    0   p\o\e    ot    Vtoxv,    a«â.   pXoce    KX 
o«    o   «oW    ot    VTXBtv   \^etMieex\   \^o>xrBe\t    oi^à    \\\z   cVt\^;    Wven   reforà 
t\ve    oWv^    \S5\\\\    o    t*^^*    couxvtenoivce,  "    e^c ,    i^xeWeX,    G^vop.    4,    v> 
\>eT«eB    2,,    3^-    lx6VVe\    Vt\    toct    Ve\à    t>\e    \rox\    pXote,     oxxA    oroxixvà 
\\Vm    ore    \\^^   \3Cj\-teT\tvt    rom«. 

Ontil  the  12  th  centary»  it  does  not  appear  that  cities  iferc 
defended  otherifise  than  by  walls  flanked  by  topera;  this  *as 
the  Roman  œethod;  bat  then  the  soil  was  already  covered  by  c 
castles.  aud  mea  knew  by  experienoe.  that  a  oaatle  defended 
itself  better  than  a  ci"^y.  Indeed  today  one  of  the  most  coam- 
on  priRciples  of  fortification  oonsists  in  oppoalng  the  éreat- 
est  possible  front  to  the  enemy,  becaaae  tne  f^reatest  front 

requiras  a  ^reater  enyelopia^  force,  ani  compels  ths  assailant 
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If  from  the  4  tb  to  the  10  th  ceataries  tba  defeniive  systom 
of  Boaan  fortifioation  iras  Xittle  aodif|$(}«  the  aeans  of  att- 
aok  bad  necessapily  lost  4è<Éi*  ?ala^|  oaibioes  played  a  graat 
part  in  the  fleges  of  places,  and  this  art  had  beea  anable  to 
perfeot  itseXf,  or  eren  to  aatatain  itself  iinder  the  doainat- 
ion  of  oongaering  barbariana  at  the  leTsl  at  irhioh  the  BoaaBS 
had  plaoed  it*  fhe  few  dooaients  reaainiag  to  as  on  the  sièges 
of  thèse  epoohs  eaphasize  great  inexpérience  éi  the  part  of 
assailants*  It  was  fsrther  alvays  diffioslt  to  hold  irregalar 
and  badly  disoiplined  4tfaiea  bef ore  a  oity,  that  resisted  soae 
tine,  and  if  sièges  irere  protraoted  is  iength,  the  assailants 
irere  alaost  oertaia  to  see  tbeir  :t9p«p8  disbaad  to  pillage  the 
ooantry;  thés  the  défense  led  in  the  attaok,  and  men  did  not 
take  a  oity  defended  by  good  iralls  and  a  faithfal  garrison. 
Bot  gradually  the  means  of  attaok  were  perfeoted,  or  rather 
vere  pnrsaed  with  a  certain  aethod;  nhea  one  vished  to  inf^ 
mria  place,  first  vrere  estatilished  two  lines  of  remparts  of 
earth  or  of  wood  farnished  with  ditches,  one  next  the  place 
for  protection  from  sorties  of  the  besieged  and  to  présent 
their  consanioation  irith  the  ootside,  which  is  the  line  of  c 
oontravallationi  the  other  toirard  the  conntry,  to  prevent  ex- 
ternal  assistance,  which  is  the  line  of  circanvallation;  0ppo* 
sed  to  the  towers  of  the  remparts  attacked  were  bigher  movab- 
le  wooden  towers,  that  oommanded  the  raaparts  of  the  besieged, 
and  which  alloved  the  ponring  of  namerous  assailants  on  the  r 
remparts  byjiamis-ef  movable  bridges.  The  movable  towers  had 
this  advantage  in  being  placed  against  the  weak  points  of  the 
défense,  against  certains  farnished  with  terraces  of  small  w 
width,  oonseoiaently  opposing  only  one  line  of  soldiers  to  a 
deep  attaoking  colamn,  descending  from  above  to  the  walls.  T 
The  work  of  the  miner  was  perfeoted,  and  ail  the  engines  for 
battering  the  walls;  henceforth  the  attack  had  the  better  of 
the  défense*  9f  war  machines  of  the  Romans,  the  armies  of  the 
first  centaries  of  the  middle  âges  had  retained  the  battering 
ram..  This  faot  has  sometimes  been  placed  in  doabt,  but  we  hâve 
proofs  of  the  ase  daring  the  10  th,  11  th,  12  th  ,  14  th,  15 
th  and  ewen  the  l6  th  centaries,  of  thisfenglne  saitable  fJor 
battering  walls.  Hère  are  copies  of  vignettes  taken  from  man- 
aaorlpts  of  the  Tmperlal  Llbrary,  which  cannot  leave  the  least 
uncertaintf  ooaoerniné  the  use  of  the  battering  ram.  The  first 
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eoman  pariod*  Wbea  a  bridge  bafore  the  walls  oonoeotad  both 
baoks  of  tbe  rivar,  tbea  this  bridge  was  proteoted  by  ai  oat- 
irork  3  at  tbe  aide  opposite  the  oity;  tbese  aaaaaed  aore  or 
less  ifflportaaoe;  bey  ooiBpriaed  entire  sabarba  or  nere  little 
oaatlea  or  aerely  barbioasa»  (Arta.Tete  de  poot^èSarbioan).. 
StoGkadea  aad  toaerabailt  above  at  botb  aides  of  tbe  riyar  p 
pera^tted  atoppage  of  the  passage  aad  the  ioterraptios  of  aa- 
vigation  by  stretohiog  betaeen  the  toaera  ohaiaa  or  loga  con- 
aeoted  at  the  ends  by  iron  rioga*  If  as  at  Rose  itself  ia  the 
vioinity  of  a  river,  there  iras  a  séries  of  hills»  oare  was  t 
taken  not  to  eaolose  thèse  hills,  bat  to  oarry  defenaive  iralls 
over  their  somaits,  oarefally  fortlfylag  the  latervals,  that 
vere  dominated  by  the  aalls  at  tiro  sides,  therefore  ooaXd  aot 
be  attaoked  witheat  great  risk.  for  this  parpose  the  line  of 
the  walls  was  nearly  always  beat  aad  oarved  betweea  thèse  hil* 
Is,  as  indioated  by  the  oavalier  plan  (S).   Sat  if  thp  oity 
oocapied  a  terrace  (then  generally  of  only  little  importance), 
aen  profited  by  ail  projections  of  the  groand  by  following  i 
its  windings,  so  as  not  to  permit  besiegers  to  establish  them- 
selves  on  the  level  at  the  foot  of  the  walls,  as  we  oan  see 
at  Laagres  and  at  Oaroassonne,  whose  Visigothio  enclosare  is 
hère  givea  (9).  or  we  may  say  Roman,  sinoe  some  of  its  towers 
were  built  on  Roman  fonndations.  In  antique  cities,  as  in  most 
of  tbose  built  daring  the  middle  âges,  and  is  still  the  case 
today,  the  oastle  (oastellam)   was  bailt  not  only  on  tbe  hi> 
ghest  point,  bat  also  always  adjoining  a  part  of  the  enolosare, 
30  as  ts  afford  the  garrison  means  of  reoeiTing  aid  from  ont- 
side,  if  the  oity  were  taken-  The  entranoe  to  the  oastle  being 
proteoted  by  advanoed  works  freqaeatly  extending  qaite  far  into 
the  conntry,  so  as  to  leave  a  sort  of  free  spaoe  between  the 
first  barriers  and  the  walls  of  the  oastle,  a  kind  of  parade 
groand,  that  woald  permit  a  body  of  troops  to  camp  oatside  "tiie 
permanent  enclosare  and  sustain  the  first  attacks.  Thèse  adv> 
anoed  entrenohaents  were  generally  erected  in  a  semicircle  o 
oomposed  of  ditohes  and  palisades;  the  gâtes  tnea  being  open- 
ad  at  the  aides,  so  as  to  oompel  the  eaeay  desirinë  to  force 
them  to  présent  his  flank  before  the  walls  of  tëe  place. 

Xote    \.    p.    3.3.6.    aopoû.\^o\    -    cop\to\    Vx\    «peec>\    BO\i\>^    ©t     '^^^ 
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trace»  ot  t^e«e  \.tv\eTri&p\Vom»  V«\me€T\  \\vt  cuT\o\n«  and  W^e  à 
&o«T«a^«  et  t)iie  tomers» 

X«\«  !•  p.  %'èi*    "SVVa  poftterii  «\V\\  exV«\«  ^e»\àie  o  tomer  auà 

CoDforaably  to  the  tpaâitioa  of  tbe  Ronan  pernanent  oamp,  t 
the  walls  of  aediaeval  oities  ooaprised  a  oastXa,  or  at  least 
a  fort  t^at  oonaanded  the  irallat  ^he  oastle  itaelf  oontaineà 
as  isolateà  défense  strooger  than  ail  others*  that  took  the 
naae  of  keep.  (Art.  QoBjon).  Pregaently  the  nediaeral  oities 
«rere  proteoted  b;  several  walls»  or  isdeed  the  oitadel  looated 
OQ  the  highest  point  was  sarroanded  by  strong  «rails,  and  aro> 
and  it  were  sabirbs  proteoted  by  toirers  aad  oartains»  or  by 
siiple  irorks  ofeearth,  of  irood  and  ditohes*  When  the  Roaans 
foanded  a  oity,  they  took  aare  as  miiob  as  possible  to  seleot 
a  slope  iaoliaed  alon^  a  river  or  stream.  WheD  the  inclinatioD 
of  the  groand  ended  in  a  preoipioe  at  the  side  opposite  the 
streaa*  the  site  satisfied  ail  désirable  oonditions;  and  to 
nake  this  better  anderstood  by  a  sketoh,  hère  (7)  is  a  oav al- 
ler plan  of  the  site  of  a  Roman  oity  oonforning  to  thèse  rei- 
aireaents»  A  «as  the  oity  vith  its  iralls  bordered  at  one  side 
by  the  river;  fregaently  a  bridge  was  defeaded  by  advanced  w 
tforks  and  ooaaanioated  irith  the  opposite  bank.  At  B  was  the 
steep  slope  renderini^  aocess  to  the  oity  difficult  at  the  pl- 
ace where  a  hostile  aray  anst  atteapt  to  invest  it;  D  was  the 
oastle  doainating  the  entire  systea  of  défense,  the  refaire  of 
the  garrison  in  oase  the  oity  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
myi^  The  «eakest  points  «ère  then  the  two  sides  C  C,  and  there 
the  «ails  were  high,  well  flanked  by  towers  and  proteoted  by 
wide  and  deep  ditches.  The  position  of  the  besiegers  on  thèse 
two  fronts  was  further  net  very  good,  for  a  sortie  takin^  them 
in  flank,  if  the  garrison  were  brave  and  nuaeroas,  aight  drive 
them  into  the  river.  With  the  parpose  of  seeing  the  arrangea- 
ents  of  the  besiegers,  very  tall  towers  were  ©reoted  at  the 
angles  g  E,   whioh  allowed  them  to  see  afar  the  sheres  of  the 
river  above  and  below,  as  well  as  the  two  fronts  G  C*  Acoord- 
ing  to  thèse  prinoiples  the  cities  of  Aotan,  6ahor8,  Aaxerre, 
Poitiers,  iordeaax,  Perigueax,  eto.,  were  fortified  in  the  R 
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earth  aooordlQg  to  WilliaiB  of  9ailaaraBS,  sinoe  Simon  de  Uont- 
fart  caasacl  the  renouai  of  ail  eartb,  that  raiaed  tiiea  ap  to 
the  roof»*  ^ 

Tba  Visii^otliio  walla  of  tlie  oit;  of  jSaFoassonoe  bave  retain- 
6à  similar  arraDgeaents,  that  reoall  tboae  desoribed  hj   Veget- 
ifis*  fhe   groand  of  the  city  is  aaob  bigber  tban  tbat  otitside, 
and  is  nearlf  at  tbe  levai  of  tbe  ramparts.  Tbe  oartaia  walls 
are  very  tbiok.  and  are  coœposed  of  two  iralls  of  snall  oabioal 
stones  vrltb  alternating  ooarses  of  brioks}  tbe  middle  is  not 
filled  iritb  eartb,  bat  iritb  spalls  laid  in  lise*  The  toirera 
rise  above  the  oartain  valls,  and  tbeir  ooonanioation  iritb  t 
thèse  oan  be  cet  off,  so  as  to  sake  eaob  tower  a  little  iode- 
pendent  fort;  on  the  exterior  the  toirers  are  oyliodrioal  and 
on  the  oity  side  are  aqaare;  tbeir  shafts  alao  rest  on  square 
bases  at  the  side  toward  the  oonntry.  We  give  hère  i6)   the  p 
plan  of  one  of  thèse  towers  irith  the  oartains.'  A  is  the  plan 
of  the  grooad  story.  B  the  plan  of  the  second  story  at  the  1 
level  of  the  terraoe.  At  C  and  D  are  seen  tbe  tivo  pita  arrang- 
ea before  the  doorways  of  the  tower  for  interoepting  oommuni- 
oation  betneen  the  city  on  the  terrace  and  the  stories  of  tbe 
toivers,  ifhen  the  trooden  bridges  are  removed*  Prom  tha  second 
story  one  reaohed  the  apper  battlesented  part  of  the  toirer  by 
an  internai  wooden  stairway  placed  beaide  the  flat  ?rall.  The 
external  groaad  :  baijïg|^:|i«oh  louer  tban  that  of  the  oity,  the 
groaad  story  of  the  tower  «as  beloif  the  groand  in  the  oity, 
and  one  desoended  there  by  a  stair?fay  of  10  to  15  steps»  T 
The  Pig.  (6  bis)  shows  the  tower  aad  its  two  ourtains  from 
the  side  next  the  oity,  the  bridges  of  ooaaanioation  being 
reaoved»  The  apper  battleaented  story  is  ooirered  by  a  roof, 
aod  is  open  next  the  oity,  so  as  to  parait  the  defenders  of 
the  tower  to  see  whatever  passes,  and  also  to  permit  then  to 
hoist  stones  and  ail  sorts  of  projectiles  by  neans  of  a  rope 
and  palley.   Pig.  (6  ter)  shows  the  same  tover  on  the  oater 


side;  ne   hâve  added  there  a  postern,   whose  threshold  is  saf- 
fioientlf  raised  above  the  éroand  to  reqnire  œovable  stairs 
or  a  ladder  to  reaoh  it.  Acoordin??  to  oastoa,  the  postern  is 
defeaded  by  a  palisade  or  barrier,  each  gâte  or  postern  havlnt? 
this  kind  of  jforks. 
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eqaipped  ifith  naobiaes  saitabXe  for  castiag  arrows  or  stoBes* 
Th8  situation  of  tbe  place  ofteo  sodified  tbis  reotaagalar  a 
arrangemeot»  for  as  Vitravias  jadioiously  observed  coBoerning 
var  fflaobinoB  (@bap.  22); —  ''As  to  «bat  means  tbe  besie^ed  oan 
employ  to  defesd  tbemsel78s,  tbat  oannot  be  uritteo.^*' 

froxvWwV   \\>o.    *\ro\otem.    p.    Aft5.    li>i|4.    Bo^oto.    1592. 

Tbe  mllitary  station  of  Pamars  ia  ielgiaa  (forao  Martis),  g 

given  in  the  Historié  de  l'Architecture  en  ielgiqne,  and  abese 

plaa  ire  reprodaoe  bere  (4),  présents  an  esolosare  aitb  an  azr- 

angement  not  related  to  the  ordinary  plans  of  Roman  camps;  it 

is  trae  tbat  this  fortification  cannot  be  earlier  tban  tbe  3 

1 
rd  oentary»   As  for  tbe  metbod  adopted  by  tbe  Romans  in  tbe 

oonstraotion  of  thelr  fortiéioations  of  cities,  it  oonsisted 
of  tiro  strong  raasonry  walls  aeparated  by  an  interval  of  20  ft.  ; 
tbe  middle  tias  filled  witb  eartb  broagbt  from  tbe  ditobes  and 
of  rabble  »ell  tamped,  forminé  a  terrace  sliébtly  inclined  to 
toward  tbe  city  for  removal  of  water;  tbe  extcrnal  surface  r 
rose  above  the  terraoe,  was  thiok  and  bad  battlements!  tbe  in- 
ternai one  was  a  little  elevated  above  the  érouad  of  the  place, 
30  as  to  render  easF  th«  Aooess  to  tbe  rampart  by  neans  of  s 
steps.  (S). 

Xo^e  l.p.  3S\.  ^Vfet.  àe  VKrcXv.  eii  Be\|.  b-^  G.  B,  Sc\\o\|ea. 
Yo\.  1.  p.  20S.  l,Bvus«e\a^  . 

TROàNxik  ^OT\a  teTTa  5|uivfo\\kT  e|eB\a, 

Sastle  Narbonnais  of  Toalouse,  tbat  plans  sacb  a  great  part 
in  tbe  bistory  of  tbat  city  from  the  raie  of  tbe  Visigotbs  a 
uatil  the  14  th  oentury,  appears  to  bave  been  built  aocording 
to  anoient  prinoiples;  it  consists  of  "two  great  toners,  one 
at  the  Sonth  and  the  other  at  the  North,  bailt  of  barned  eartb 
and  pebbles  îrith  lime,  the  wbole  enclosed  by  great  stones  wl- 
thoat  aortar,  but  oraaped  by  iron  bars  set  in  lead.  The  cast- 
le  was  raised  above  the  groand  by  more  than  30  ells,  having 
toward  the  3oath  two  successive  portais,  t?fo  vaalts  of  oat 
atone  to  the  top;  there  were  two  other  successive  ones  at  the 
North  and  -on  Place  du  ?alin.  By  the  last  of  thèse  portais  one 
eatered  the  city,  sfhose  groond  had  been  raised  more  than  12 
ft,  There  ifas  Been  a  saaare  toiier  between  thèse  two  towers  or 
platforms  for  défense»  they  were  terraced  and  filled  jfith  ea- 
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pots  on  tbe  tortoise,  anâ  the   Roman  soldiers  bold  flamiag  br- 
aods,  aod  appsar  to  walt  aotil  the  tortolss  bas  approa^âiieâ  q 
qaite  to  ttee  ranpart,  to  pass  beneath  the  shields  a&â  bars  t 
the  fort*  ID  thelr  eotreBohed  oai&ps»  the  Poians,  besiâes  so» 
advaBoed  iforks  bailt  of  frood,  fredaently  plaoed  along  the  ram- 
parts  sfoodea  soaffolds,  that  served  to  reoeive  machines  inten- 
ded  to  oast  projectiles,  or  watch  toirers  to  detect  the  appro- 
aoh  of  the  enemy.  The  reliefs  of  the  Colamn  of  Trajan  présent 
namerous  examples  of  thèse  stractares.  (3)-  Thèse  camps  ïrere 
of  two  sorts;  there  were  common  camps  or  parely  temporary  lod- 
^in^s.  erected  to  protect  halts  durin^  the  ooarse  of  the  cam- 
paién,  and  that  ifere  only  oomposed  of  a  ditoh  of  small  depth 
and  a  rosr  of  palisades  set  on  a  sll^ht  bank;  than  the  »rinter 
or  permanent  camps,  that  »sre  protected  by  a  jiide  and  deep 
ditch,  by  a  turfed  rampart  or  one  of  stone  flanked  by  towers; 
the  wfaole  was  oroîined  by  parapets  with  battlements  or  irith  p 
piles  bound  to^ether  by  timbers  or  willoîf  ties.  The  use  of  ro- 
round  or  square  towers  in  the  fixed  enolosares  of  the  Romans 
if  as  éeneral  as  Vegetias  says: —  "The  anoients  found  that  the 
enclosare  of  a  place  most  not  be  in  the  same  continuons  line, 
beoause  of  batterind  rams  that  too  easily  breach  it;  bat  by 
means  of  toirers  plaoed  in  the  rampart  suffioiently  near  each 
other,  their  ifalls  présent  projectiné  and  reoediné  parts.  Tf 
the  enemy  desirel  to  use  ladders  or  to  briné  up  machines  aéa- 
inst  a  wall  of  that  construction,  he  is  seen  from  the  front, 
side  aad  almost  reari  he  is  enclosed  in  the  midst  of  fire  from 
the  place."  gros  the  highest  antiqaity  the  atility  of  to»ers 
«vas  recognized  as  persitting  the  taking  of  besiegers  in  flankl 
when  they  îfould  beat  againat  the  cartain  walls. 

ïto\e  2,    p.  328«  t^vft»*  »V^\.e\às  \.ir  to""**  WVte  porta  ot  c^Wt^à- 

The  permanent  camps  of  the  Romans  wera  generally  erected  w 
with  four  gâtes,  openad  in  the  «iddle  of  each  side;  the  prin- 
cipal gâte  3ras  oalled  pretorian,  |>ecause  it  opened  before  the 
pretorium,  the  résidence  of  the  gênerai  commandinô;  the  oppo- 
site oae  iras  termed  dacuman;  the  tîro  at  the  sides  were  called 
principal  on  right  and  left.  Advanced  works  called  antemural- 
ia  or  prooaatria  (before  the  walls  or  camp)  defended  thèse  0 
f?ates.   The  officers  anf  soldiers  lodéed  in  ftuts  of  earth, 
brick  or  wood,  covered  by  thatch  or  tiles.  Tbe  to»ers  were  e 
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oastoms,  and  their  mllitary  establishments  sost  bave  reseabisd 
fortified  oaips  sarroanded  by  palisades,  moats  and  soae  banks 
of  earth.  Wad  played  a  great  part  in  the  fortifioatioQs  of  the 
early  tlnes  of  the  niddls  âges»  And  if  tbese  German  raoes  tbat 
oooapled  Saal  left  to  tbe  Sallo-Fomaas  the  oare  of  ereoting 
chavobes»  monaateries*  palaces  and  pablio  edifioes,  they  aast 
retain  their  ailitary  oaatoas  before  the  ooaqaered  peoples. 
The  Romans  themsel^es,  irheo  they  made  war  on  régions  covered 
by  forests  like  Germany  and  Qaal,  oftcn  built  remparts  of  wood, 

a  sort  of  oabins  adTanced  otitside  of  the  caaps,  as  may  be  seen 

1 
ia  the  reliefs  of  Trajan'^s  Coloan.   Froa  the  epoch  of  César, 

when  the  Oelts  oould  not  hold  the  ooantry,  they  plaoed  their 

womea,  ohildrea  aad  their  most  preoioas  possessions  under  sh- 

elter  from  the  attacks  of  the  eneay  behind  fortifications  made 

of  earth,  nood  and  stone.  Gesar  says  in  his  Commentaries: — 

"They  ase  pieoes  of  wood,   straigfat  for  their  entlre  length, 

plaoing  them  on  the  groand  and  parallel  at  a  distance  of  2  ft. 

apart,  fix  thea  transversely  by  tranks  of  trees,  and  fill  the 

^oids  with  earth.  On  this  first  layer  they  place  a  ooarse  of 

great  pieoes  of  stone,  and  when  thèse  are  well  joined,  they 

lay  a  ne»  séries  of  logs  arraaged  like  the  first,  so  that  the 

rows  of  logs  do  not  touoh,  bnt  rest  on  the  Interposed  courses 

of  stoaes.  The  work  is  thns  carried  to  a  proper  hal^ht^  This 

oonstraotion,  by  the  variety  of  its  materials  and  being  comp- 

osed  of  ?rood  and  stone  forming  a  regular  surface  is  good  for 

the  service  and  the  défense  of  places,  for  the  stones  compos- 

ing  it  présent  the  wood  from  burning,  and  the  logs  being  about 

40  ft.  long,  bonded  in  the  thiokness  of  the  srall,  can  only  be 

broken  or  damaged  with  great  difficnlty." 

¥o\e  1,  p,  17.^»    Coftm.  BeW.  GoW,  Boo\t  1,    cVvop  »  2S. 

The  Qermans  also  erected  ranaparts  of  wood  crowned  by  parap- 
ets of  willow.  The  Column  of  Antonine  at  Rome  éives  us  a  our- 
ious  exemple  of  this  kind  of  oountry  forts.  (2).  But  it  is  on- 
ly probable  that  thase  were  works  erected  in  haste.  Hère  is  s 
aeen  the  attack  o^  this  fort  by  Roman  soldiers.  ?or  the  enfm- 
try  to  approaoh  the  rampart,  they  cover  theœselves  by  their 
ahields  and  so  iorm  /ih&t   Is  termed  a  tortoise;  restinj^  the  ands 

of  thèse  shields  aôainst  the  rampart,  they  can  undermine  ita 

2 
base  or  set  fire  to  it  while  shelatered  from  projectiles. 

The  besie^ed  oast  atones,  wheels,  sfor:3s,  torchss  and  fire  p 
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and  it  is  oeoessary  to  say,  that  from  this  twofold  poiat  of  v 
vie^,  the  civil  arohiteoturs  of  the   Frenob  Renaissance  shows 
itself  very  stiperior  to  tbat  adopted  in  Italy.  The  great  tre- 
nch architeots  of  the  l6  tb  centary,  Philibert  Delorie»  Pierre 
Lescot,  Jean  Ballant,  knew  hoir  to  oonnect  with  renarkable  sk- 
ill  the  old  and  good  traditions  of  the  preoeding  centuries  n 
ifith  the  forms  neirly  adopted.  If  they  employed  the  antigae  o 
orders,  and  if  they  often  believed  that  they  imitated  Romaa 
arts,  they  respeoted  in  their  edifioes  the  needs  of  their  time, 
and  SBbaitted  to  the  conditions  of  the  cliaate  and  of  the  ma- 
terials.  ît  was  only  under  Louis  XIV  that  civil  architecture 
oeased  to  regard  thèse  lasfs,  so  natural  and  true,  and  produœd 
like  an  abstract  art  acting  by  entirely  conventional  raies  o 
outside  the  castoiBs  and  habits  of  xodern  civilization.  (Arts, 
liaison.  Palais,  Jardin). 

ARCRTTROfaRW  MTLTTATRR'-   Military  Architecture. 

When  the  barbarians  invaded  Gaul,  many  cities  still  possess- 
ed  their  Qallo-Roman  fortifications;  those  not  provided  jfith 
them  hastened  to  erect  soœe  with  the  ruins  of  civil  monuiDents. 
Thèse  enclosares  were  suocessively  forced  and  repaired,  itère 
long  the  sole  défense  of  cities,  and  it  is  probable  that  they 
«rere  sab.ject  to  regalar  and  systenatio  arrangeaent,  but  they 
«ère  oonstruoted  very  differeatly  acoordiné  to  the  nature  of 
the  places,  the  materials,  or  after  certain  local  traditions, 
that  ne   cannot  appreoiate  today,  for  from  thèse  enclosares  r 
remain  to  as  only  ruins,  foundationa  modified  by  successive 
additions. 

Daring  the  5  th  century  the  Visigoths  took  possession  of  a 
great  part  of  Gaul;  their  domination  under  Vallia  extended  f 
froffl  Narbonnais  to  the  £joire.  Toulouse  remained  for  ffl  years 
the  capital  of  that  kingdoa,  and  during  that  time  most  cities 
of  Septimania  were  fortified  with  great  oare,  and  had  to  sub- 
fflit  to  fréquent  sièges.  Narbonne,  Beziers,  Agde,  Carcassonne 
and  Toulouse  were  sarrounded  by  formidable  ramparts,  construc- 
ted  after  the  Roman  traditions  of  the  late  time,  if  one  judges 
them  by  the  important  portions  of  the  enclosares,  that  still 
sarroand  the  city  of  Carcassonne.  The  Visigoths,  allies  of  t 
the  Romans,  only  perpetnated  the  arts  of  the  empire  with  a  c 
certain  success.  As  for  the  ?rank8,  they  fiai  retained  "^erman 
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popaXoas  olties  bemaed  in  bj   iralls»  more  aasily  defooded  the 
saaller  tbeir  periaieter.  Tlias  tbe  laws  of  symieetry,  so  ridlo- 
aiously  tyraoBioal  in  oar  daya,  oever  exerted  ttieir  inflBeoce 
on  tbe  people  in  the  middle  âges»  eapeoially  in  eon&trtavnirh- 
ere  Boman  traditions  ?fere  effaced.  iat  vrhen  at  the  beginning 
of  the  16  th  oentary,  the  atvdy  of  antiaolty  and  of  ita  non- 
anants  made  knoirn  a  great  naaber  of  plase  of  Roaan  edifioe?/ 
in  ïfhioh  the  laws  of  symmetry  irere  observed;  the  feadal  oast- 
les  in  ifhioh  the  struotures  seeaed  to  be  placed  at  raadoa  ac> 
cording  to  needs,  near  irregalar  enclostires;  hoases,  palaoes 
and  pnblio  monameots  ereoted  in  sites  laid  ont  by  ohanoe»  ap- 
peared  in  the  eyes  of  ail  as  duelUingB  of  barbarians.  fith 
the  aobility  oharaoterizing  the  freaoh  apirit,  men  tient  té  t 
the  opposite  exo«ss  and  wished  to  eoploy  symmetry  even  in  the 
plans  of  édifices,  tbat  by  their  nature  and  the  diversity  of 
th3  needs  to  be  satisfied,  were  not  at  ail  suited  to  it.  A 
namber  of  wealthy  nobles  oaased  residenoes  to  be  ereoted  for 
themseèves,  ifhose  symmetrical  plans  pleased  the  eyes  on  paper, 
bat  vrere  entirely  incon^renient  for  daily  occupation»  The  hou- 
ses  of  the  oitizens  longer  retaincd  their  arrangement  suited 
to  the  reqairements,  and  it  itas  only  in  the  17  th  centorif,  t 
that  they  also  commenced  to  sacrifice  thèse  needs  to  the  vain 
laws  of  symmetry.  Once  in  that  path,  civil  architecture  daily 
lost  its  originality.  From  the  entirety  of  the  plans  this  fa- 
shion  passed  to  the  arrangement  of  façades, and  to  deoorationj 
it  was  no  longer  possible  for  an  édifice  to  be  judged  by  its 
exterior  for  its  contents.  Architecture  instead  of  being  the 
judicieus  enoloaare  of  différent  servioes  coaposing  a  habita- 
tion, iaposed  its  laws,  or  what  it  indeed  desired  to  call  its 
laws,  ôû  the  internai  arrangement;  as  if  the  first  law  in  ar- 
chiteotare  was  not  absolute  submission  to  needs!  As  if  it  were 
something  outside  thèse  needsl  Aa  if  the  purely  convectional 
forms  adoptad  by  them  had  sensé,  from  the  moment  when  they  0 
obstruoted  instead  of  protectingl  Yet  the  civil  architecture 
of  the  Renaissance,  espeoially  at  the  moment  when  it  was  born 
and  oommenoed  to  develop,  ie. ,  from  1500  to  ISiO,  almost  alw- 
ays  retains  ita  character  of  habitation  or  public  establishm- 
ent, so  frankly  emphasized  duriné  the  dothio  period,  The  ant- 
ique élément  broaght  little  more  than  a  décorative  enclosure 
or  a  need  of  balancing  into  the  arrangement  of  the  plans;  n. 
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isolated  serrloes»  It  pertainad  to  the  politioal  oeotrallzatÉon, 
to  the  anity  oî   aoBarohioal  poirer*  to  oreate  real  pnblio  est- 
ablishmeotB,  ao  longer  for  aajr  aarket  town  or  aoy  oitf,  bat 
for  the  ooQitry»  We  are  not  astonished  therofore  by  net  fiiâ- 
lai  before  the  l6  th  oeatury  thèse  great  aoniiBents  of  gênerai 
atility»  that  roae  at  the  begianing  of  the  17  th  oentary,  and 
that  fora  the  trae  glory  of  the  âge  of  Loaia  XIV»  ¥he  state  of 
the  ooantry  before  that  epoeh  did  not  adalt  of  irorks  oonceived 
with  graadeor»  exeoated  with  regnlaritp»  and  prodaoing  iaaense 
resQlts*  It  iras  neoessary  that  the  anltf  of  the  pover  of  the 
aonarchy  shoald  not  be  contested  in  order  to  ont  a  oanal  aor- 
088  three  or  four  provînoea,  aach  having  its  anstoas,  prejod- 
ioes  and  prilileges;  to  organise  on  the  entire  area  of  the  ter- 
ritory  a  syatem  of  barraoks  for  troops,  hoapitals  for  the  slok, 
bridges,  dflis^of  rivera»  defenee  of  posta  against  inyasions 
of  the  aea*  Sat  if  the  ooantry  gained  in  «ell-being  and  in  ae 
seoarity  by  the  eatabliahaent  of  governaental  anity»  it  anat 
be  adaitted  that  art  loat  by  It»  «bile  the  feadal  division  «as 
singalarly  saitable  for  its  developaeat.  An  officiai  art  is 
no  longer  an  art»  it  is  a  formala?  art  disappeara  arith  the  r 
responsiiiility  of  the  artist. 

Architeotare»  national,  religions  and  monastio»  was  exting- 
aiahed  with  the  15  th  oentnry»  obsourely;  oivil  arohiteotare 
nith  feudalisffi»  bat  giving  a  brilliant  light.  The  Penaiaaanœ 
added  nothing  to  religions  arohiteotare  and  only  hastened  its 
fall.  bat  broQght  into  civil  arohiteotare  a  new  eleaeat  aaff- 
ioiently  apirited  to  rejavenate  it.  Until  then  in  oivil  strao- 
tares»  no  aoceant  of  symaetry  seeaed  to  be  taken»  of  the  gên- 
erai arrangement  of  the  plans.  Several  causes  had  diverted 
fflinda  from  observing  the  rnles  generally  adopted  by  the  anoi- 
ants,  as  far  as  reasonable  in  the  entirety  of  their  bnildings. 
The  firat  was  that  type  of  Roman  villa  followed  in  the  first 
feadal  habitations}  nosr  the  antigae  villa  iras  a  raral  résidence, 
and  did  not  permit  a  syaiiDetrioal  arrangement  in  its  entirety; 
the  second  was  the  neoessity»  in  habitations  fortified  most 
of  the  tiae,  for  jJrofitinâ  6y  the  nataral  conditions  of  the 
aita,  the  sobordinating  the  position  of  the  buildings  to  the 
needs  of  défense,  to  the  différent  services  that  nust  be  aat~ 
isfied.  The  third  was  the  excessive  narrowness  and  irregnlar- 
ity  of  the  sites  afforded  for  private  hoases,  particularly  in 
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of  reaotiQB  against  fenâal  tendeDOies»  (Art.  Sorporatlon). 

The  power  of  tke   gailda  of  tradesaan  and  of  nerohaats,  tiie 
ri^bta  ^nd  priTiiegea  eajoyed  by   thea  fron  the  12  th  oeatary, 
the  iBOBOpoXies  that  oade  thea  exolasive  aasters  af  iadaatry, 
ooameroe  aod  «ork;  the  orgaaizatioa  of  araies,  whioh  on  the 
morrow  after  the  irars  Isft  on  the  poade  thoacaada  of  soldiers 
nithoat  pay  or  ooantry,  maat  hâve  aiagalarly  devaloped  thèse 
assoclatioBB  of  vagaboods  ia  perBaoent  opposition  to  sooiety. 
Hoases  of  refage  foanded  by  soaks,  bisbopa,  kings  and  even 
3iaple  private  aien  to  assaage  aisery  and  colleot  the  poor,  s 
acarcely  saffiotent  in  ordinary  tiœas,  after  the  long  distar- 
banoes  and  interainable  wars,  coald  not  offer  asylnas  to  ao 
mann  aneaployed  hands,  to  men  witb  the  habit  of  pillage,  deg- 
raded  by  nisery,  vitb  neither  famlly  nor  hose.  A  long  tioe 
wAs   Bdcesaary  to  heal  that  sooial  plagae  of  organized  paaper- 
iaa,  armed  so  to  speak;  for  dnring  the  l6  th  oentary  the  rel- 
igions vrars  contribated  to  perpetaate  this  condition»  Tt  was 
only  during  the  17  th  ceatary,  »hen  the  œonarohy  had  aoqnireà 
a  power  naknown  before  that  by  a  aniqae  police  and  establish- 
ments for  aid  broadly  conoeived,  odold  be  gradaally  extingal- 
shed  thèse  associations  of  misery  and  vice.  In  this  spirlt  o 
oar  great  hogpitala  were  rebuilt  to  centralize  a  multitude  of 
houses  of  refoge,  hospitals,  endownents,  distributed  in  the 
great  aities;  that  the  central  hospital  of  the  Invalides  was 
foanded,  that  the  Salpetriere  was  bailt,  a  houae  of  oonfineffi- 
ent  for  the  poor,  as  Sauvai  ternis  it, 

The  feudal  division  oould  not  assist  œeasures  of  General  a 
atility;  the  feudal  syaten  is  essentially  etSoistiof  irhat  it 
does  is  done  for  itself  and  its  owb,  aith  the  exclusion  of  t 
the  generality.  Monastic  establiahaents  thenselves  were  perœ- 
ated,  up  to  a  oertaia  point  nith   that  exclasive  spirlt,  for 
as  we  hâve  said,  they  adhered  to  féodal  customs  as  landed  pro- 
prietors,  The  aendipaat  orders  »ere  trained  in  ideas  entirely 
foreign  to  the  castom  of  feudalisœ;  but  haviné  becoiae  rich  p 
possessors  of  good  estâtes,  they  lost  siéht  of  the  principle 
of  their  institution;  separated  and  aven  rivais,  they  had  oea- 
sed  froa  the  end  of  the  13  th  century  to  oooperate  in  a  oomnon 
ail»  of  fJeneral  interestj  not  that  they  did  not  render  inaportant 
services,  like  their  Bénédictine  predecessors,  but  thèse  ^ere 
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it  was  often  neoessAhy  to  irander  in  ths  vile  little  atraets» 
atiakiag  and  orookadj  to  eoter  tbere  it  fraa  aeoaaaarf  to  des- 
oeod  qaite  a  large  slope  of  groand»  oroolred,  roagh  and  irreg> 
alar.  I  ba? e  sean  a  hoase  of  aad,  half  baried»  ail  tottepiog 
from  âge  and  deoay,  not  foar  fatbeas  (25  ft*)  sqaare»  that  h 
hoirever  lodged  aore  tbas  fifty  faailies,  iritli  aa  infinity  of 
ohildren,  legitimate,  nataral  aad  atoleo.  I  was  asaared  that 
la  that  liêftle  direlling  and  in  tbe  others  dwelt  more  thaa  îive 
handred  great  familles  heaped  above  eaoh  otber*  Hofever  large 
that  ooart  is  at  présent»  it  ^as  formerly  aaoh  aore  so*  on  o 
oae  aide  it  eztended  to  the  aaoiect  raaparts,  aow  oalled  Rue 
S.  Saaveari  at  the  other  it  oovered  a  part  of  the  convent  of 
Filles-Biea  {©a^ghters  of  Qod),  before  it  passed  to  the  order 
of  fontevraalt;  on  the  other  it  was  bordered  by  the  hoases  al- 
loved  to  fall  into  rain,  aad  noif  aade  into  gardons;  in  ail  p 
parts  it  was  sarroanded  by  Ion  hoaaes,  dark,  deformed,  aade 
of  earth  and  œud,  and  ail  filled  irith  evil  poor.  When  in  1630, 
the  moats  aad  ramparts  of  gâte  S.  Denis  eere  extended  to  rfbere 
•e  noïf  see  them,  the  oommission  delegated  to  conduct  this  un- 
dertaking  resolved  to  cross  the  court  of  Miracles  with  a  str- 
eet,  tha  should  asoend  from  Rue  ?.  Saivenr  to  Rue  ieave  S. 
Sauveur;  but  whatever  they  coald  do,  they  found  it  isposslble 
to  suooeed;  the  masons  that  comaenced  the  street  irere  beatea 
by  the  rascals,  aad  thèse  sooandrels  threatened  vith  worse  t 
thiags  the  oontractors  and  ths  foreaen  of  the  nork.''  Thèse  00 
oolleotions  of  thieves,  of  vagrast  persons»  of  brokeo  soldiers, 
«as  still  sabjeot  in  the  16  th  aad  17  th  centuries  to  a  sort 
of  secret  goveraaeat,  that  had  its  officers  and  lava,  that  h 
held  réguler  ohapters  in  which  the  interests  of  the  repnblio 
were  disouased  and  instruotiona  irere  given  to  the  différent 
provinces;  this  population  of  vagabonds  had  a  spécial  langaage, 
a  king  that  took  the  name  of  the  Grand  Ooesre  (césar  ?)  and  f 
formed  the  great  congrégation  of  users  of  slang,  divided  into 
Gagonx,  Arohisnppots  of  Argot,  Orphelins.  Marcaadiers,  Rifod- 
es,  Malingreax  and  Qapons,  Piètres,  Polissons,  Prancaitoux, 
0alots,  Sabouleui,  Hubins,  Coquillarts,  Courteaux  de  Bontanche, 
and  Narquois.  Thus  everyirhere  in  the  mididle  âges,  for  the  good 
aa  for  the  bad,  the  spirit  of  oombination  appeared,  and  ieclas- 
sed  men   that  oauld  find  bo  place  in  the  regalar  associations, 
evea  obeyed  that  ^reat  œoveaent  of  the  people  tow&rd  unity. 
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partioalarly  in  the  sabarbs,  ioDs^rdally  farnlshed  rooas,  reb- 
eived  straBg^rs,  soholars,  adv«Btarers«  jagglers,  asd  ail  per* 
aoas  irit^ont  fik«d  abodea*  Tbare  ose  foaad  a  lodgiag  bjr  tiie 
daf,  week  or  moith*  froa  thèse  iioaaes  with  bad  faae  for  the 
Boet  part  oaae  in  troabloaa  tiees  tâose  orowds  of  vagrant  per- 
soBi»  wbo  fillad  thé  atreets»  aod  gave  Bach  work  for  the  pol- 
ioe»  BBBioipal,  royal  or  feadal.  7here  the  faotions,  that  op~ 
poBed  the  power,  neot  to  reorait  thelr  adhérents.  The  aniver- 
sity  ooBtained  a  great  BQBber  of  thèse  farnished  rooas  froa 
the  12  th  oentary,  and  it  was  In  great  part  to  prevest  the  a 
abnses  and  dîsorders,  that  frère  the  resalt  of  saah  a  state  of 
thlBgs,  that  many  monastic  establlshaenta  and  bishops  foanded 
on  the  hill  of  S.  âenevieve  oollsges,  within  nhese  enolosaret 
the  youths  foand  both  instraotion  and  regolar  dwellings  sabj- 
eot  to  a  seai-clerioal  aaBaieaent.  The  oloisters  of  the  oath- 
edrals  had  preoéded  thèse  establishaeats,  and  behiad  thelr  w 
sralls  professors  and  scholars  conld  find  an  atfylam.  Abelard 
rented  a  lodgtng  froa  oanon  Fulbert  in  the  ololster  of  Notre 
Daae, 

Bat  It  is  certain  that  la  the  great  oities,  at  an  epooh 
irhen  the  olasses  of  sooiety  «fers  so  distinot,  there  shoald 
be  foand  a  naaber  of  persons,  «ho  irere  aeither  noble,  relig- 
ions, hired  soldiers,  aerohants,  artizana,  scholars  or  labor- 
ers,  that  formed  a  mass  of  vagabonds,  li^iag  soaewheref  a  sort 
of  scaiD  that  no  power  ooald  oaase  to  disappear,  eves  filling 
the  cities  «hen  long  pablio  aisfortanes  had  drled  the  soarces 
of  la^or,  and  redaoed  to  aisery  a  great  naaber  of  poor  people. 
Âfter  the  sad  vers  of  the  end  of  the  14  th  centary  and  the  b 
beginning  of  the  15  th,  there  iras  foraed  at  Paris  aa  organiz- 
atioB  of  rasoals,  srhioh  had  branches  in  ail  the  great  oities 
of  the  reala.  That  ooapany  oooapied  certain  qaarters  of  the  c 
capital;  court  of  kiag  Francis  near  Poncaau;  court  S.  G*ther- 
Ine,  Street  de  la  Mortellerie,  court  Brisset,  court  Qentien, 
part  of  Street  Montmartre»  court  de  la  Jassienne,  part  of  st- 
reet  S.  Honore,  some  atreets  of  suburb  S.  Ôeraaia  and  S.  Mon- 
ceau, and  hill  of  S.  Hoch.  But  the  priacipal  seat  of  that  ras- 
oaldoB  iras  the  court  of  Miracles.^  Sauvai  says: —  "It  consiste 
of  a  place  of  very  considérable  area  ani  a  very  large  blind 
alley,  stlaking,  mouldy,  irregular  and  not  paved.  ^oraserly  it 
»a3  confineâ  to  the  extrenae  liiiits  of  Paris.  To  reacfa  tûis. 
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in  tke   iring  on  the   ooart  were  tlie  kltobeo  aad  its  depesdeDOles 
nlth   its  «iodiali  stairs  biilt  in  a  ooraer.  !■  the  thlrd  stovy 
vere  bedtooas  owtlirwmmkêé.  b;  the  vinâing  stairs  f  roui  tàe  oo-> 
art,  asoMtliBg  f roa  the  groaad;  for  tào  straiglit  stairway  open 
to  the  Street  onlj   gave  aooess  te  the  hall  to  whioh  strangen 
vere  aduitted.  Under  the  roofs  «ère  garrots  for  the  serraots, 
olerks  or  appreotioes;  stererooas  for  provisiois.  The  private 
ifindisg  stairs  desoended  into  the  oellars  ef  the  naster»  «hioh 
alaost  always  vers  ezosYated  aader  the  kitohess  la  the  wing» 
Dot  being  in  ooBBiQioatioa  irith  the  oellars  belongiog  to  eaoh 
shop»  In  the  ooart  a  irell,  a  shed  at  the  rear  for  lirevrood, 
soaetined  a  stable  and  a  bakehoase.  Thèse  hoases  did  not  hare 
a  gable  oezt  the  street^  bat  indeed  the  eave  of  the  roof,  irh- 
ioh  espeolally  in  soathern  oities  prsjeoted,  sapported  on  the 
ends  of  the  rafters  maintaned  b;  paads.  The  botteas  of  the  r 
rafters  and  the  faoades,  partioalarly  irhen  of  sood,  reoeived 
paintiags.  As  for  the  hoase  of  the  saall  oitisen,  it  had  ao 
private  oeart,  aad  presented  its  gable  to  the  street,  espeola- 
lly  after  the  14  th  oentary;  it  was  ooaposed  ftn  the  groand  s 
story  alone  of  a  shop  and  a  passage  leading  to  a  straight  st- 
airiray  and  ooaaanioatiag  ifith  the  hall  ocoapying  the  entire 
seoond  storw.  The  kitoben  was  near  the  hall,  looking  on  a  oom- 
Bon  eoort  and  foraing  an  open  aoodshed  in  the  groand  story, 
or  even  sonetiaes  in  the  hall  itaelf.  The  upper  stories  were 
reaohed  by  a  private  stairvay,  often  oorbelled  ont  in  the  oon> 
aon  ooart*  Thas  ffith  the  oitisen  as  aith  the  noble,  the  priv- 
ate  nas  alaays  oarefally  separated  froa  the  pablio  life»  In 
the  palaoe,  the  portioos,  great  hall  and  gaard  hall  were  acc~ 
essible  to  in^ited  gaestsj  in  the  hoase,  thèse  were  the  shop 
aad  the  hall  of  the  seoond  storw;  ail  the  reaainder  of  the 
l^égiag  was  reserved  for  the  faailyi  étrangers  entered  there 
only  in  partioiilar  oases. 

In  the  oities  eaoh  faaily  posaessed  its  hoase.  The  citizens 
were  not  then  divided  as  now  into  owners,  renters,  aerchants, 
artizans,  artiste,  etc.;  tJhayavoamvâàed  only  dealers  and  tra- 
desaea.  Ail  nen  devoted  to  the  permanent  mllitary  condition 
fonnd  themsel^es  attaohed  to  soma  noblsman,  and  li^ed  in  his 
feudal  doaain^  Ail  œerohant  clerks,  apprentioes  and  workmsn 
liwed  with  their  aasters.  There  were  no  rented  buildings  in 
the  présent  senae  of  the  tord.  In  the  ^reat  oities,  and  part- 
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oentary  is  logioal  first  of  ail,  oonseçiaeQtly  it  aait  assiiae 
vepy  différait  foras  in  religioas  and  in  primate  adifioea,  a 
aiaoe  tbe  priaary  priaciplaa  are  dissiailar.  If  arohiteotare 
appliad  to  religioas  edifioaa  varias  froa  ita  priaciplaa  aboat 
the   15  tb  oaatary,  if  it  ia  loaded  vith  saperflaoaa  détails, 
tiiat  end  ia  aappressiag  the  gênerai  and  very  wiaely  ooabined 
prineiples  of  oasatraotionf  on  the  oaatrary  in  oivil  adifioes 
it  folloirs  the  asoending  ooarse  of  oivilissation,  and  aads  in 
the  16  th  oentary  by  prodacing  aorks,  that  if  not  always  irre- 
proaohable  «ith  regard  to  taste,  are  very  reaarkable  aa  gêne- 
rai arraagaaenta,  by  satisfying  neir  regaireaents  «ith  rare  s 
skill  aad  good  fortane»  As  well  as  aay  be  jadged  froa  the  ex- 
aaination  of  the  oivil  straotares,  that  reaaia  to  as  froa  the 
12^ th,  13  th  and  14  th  oentaries,  the  gênerai  priaoiplea  of 
the  palaoes  as  of  the  hoases  nere  simple*  The  prinoely  reaida- 
noe  is  ooaposed  of  ooarts  sarroanded  by  portioos,  stables,  1 
lodginfs  of  servants  aad  of  gneata,  oatside  the  aalls  of  the 
palaoe»  The  résidence  baildings  always  ooaprise  a  great  hall 
fflth  easy  aooess.  There  the  vassals  gathered,  irhen  festlvala 
or  bangaets  were  gtven,  wbere  affairs  irere  treated  that  reqai- 
red  a  large  asseablaga  of  people,  and  ahere  jastioe  sfas  adain- 
istered.  In  the  vioinity  nere  prisons,  a  gaard  room;  then  kit- 
ohena  and  offices  irith  their  court  aad  private  entranoe.  The 
lodgings  of  the  aasters  nere  often  oonneoted  to  the  great  hall 
by  a  parlor  and  a  gallery,  there  were  depoaited  aras,  articles 
by  congaeat,  preoioas  farnitare,  often  spoils  torn  from  less 
fortanate  neighbors.  Paintings  and  portraits  ornaaented  the 
gallery.  The  chaabers  intended  for  private  ase  were  groaped 
irregalarly»  aooording  to  need;  as  acoessories,  cabinets  or  r 
retreats  were  sooetiaes  oorbelled  oat  or  taken  at  the  oost  of 
the  thickness  of  the  walls.  Thèse  lodgings  were  ia  several  s 
stories,  aad  oomaanioation  between  then  was  established  by  m 
meaas  of  winding  stairs  witb  aèoess  by  tarns  known  only  to  1 
intiaates.  The  infloenoe  of  the  feadal  donain,  of  the  firtress 
affeoted  thèse  straotares,  that  farther  on  the  ezterior  always 
presented  a  fortlfied  appearanoe.  The  hoase  of  the  rioh  citi- 
zen had  a  ooart  and  a  building  on  the  street.  In  the  groaad 
story  were  shops,  a  oarriage  entranoe  and  a  passage  leading 
to  a  straight  stairway*  In  the  second  story  the  hall,  a  place 
of  aaseablage  of  the  faally  for  meals  and  to  reçoive  i5aesta.' 
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iatended  to  reoeive  thea.^  In  great  aansions  the  servioea  and 
kitohens  are  separate  fron  the  priooipal  boildiog;  a  oorriâor 
oorbelleâ  oat  aloag  one  irall  of  the  ooart  oonneots  in  the   se- 
oond  story  thèse  rooms  irith  the  apartaenti  of  tbe  nasters^  th 
this  projection  foras  a  iisefal  shelter  in  the  groaad  story, 
tbat  does  lOt  infrioge  on  the  area  of  the  ooart.  To  light  the 
attics,  large  visible  doraers  are  either  of  stoae  or  wood«  G 
6hianey  oaps  are  visible,  sabstastial,  aven  fregaentl;  ornai- 
ented»  pieroe  the  roofs,  thair  jonction  with  the  roof  being 
proteoted  bf  ffide  inolioed  strips.  (letter  flashed),  Saoh  shop 
has  ita  oallar  with  private  stairs  and  its  storerooa  in  the 
rear.  If  the  hoase  has  a  carriage  eatrance,  a  smaller  doorvay 
is  openeà  beside  it  for  night  service  and  persons  on  foot.  C 
nertainly  it  is  far  from  that  hoase  ta  oar  Moases  of  brick  ie 
iffiitating  stone,  to  oar  wooden  fraoe^ork  oovered  with  plaster* 
oar  stairirays  that  cooss  Windows  at  the  aiddle,  car  trindows 
as  iride  for  little  rooms  as  for  large  ones,  oar  chimney  caps 
ashaaed  to  allofi  themselves  to  be  seen,  that  perpetoal  disg- 
aiaiag  of  vfhat  is  and  ifhat  shoald  be  in  car  private  résidences, 
in  whioh  plaster  ia  painted  like  marble  or  ifood,  »ood  is  pain- 
ted  like  atone,  or  the  poorest  construction  is  oonoealed  under 
â  covering  of  laxury.  To  make  a  Qothic  stracture,  it  thcn  dœs 
not  aean  to  throw  on  a  façade  soaie  ornaments  pillaged  from  old 
palaces,  to  place  tracery  in  tfindows,  bat  first  of  ail  to  be 
trathfal  in  the  ose  of  materials,  as  in  the  application  of  f 
foras  to  needs.  Thns  to  cite  only  one  example,  if  pelnted  Win- 
dows are  employecl  in  the  constraotion  of  ohurches  or  great  v 
vaulted  halls,  that  is  perfectly  jastified  by  the  side  arches 
of  vaalts,  that  being  themselves  pointed,  détermine  the  form 
of  the  opeoing  inteaded  to  introdace  light  into  the  interior; 
bat  in  habitations  with  storiss  separatsd  by  horizontal  floors, 
the  use  of  the  pointed  windo»  voald  be  ridioalous  and  withoat 
reason,  se  yen  always  see  vindovrs  of  dwellings  spanned  by  lis- 
tels or  by  segmentât  arches  of  saall  rise.  Tf  exceptionally 
the  Windows  are  pointed,  a  lintel  of  email  thickness  of  a  tr- 
anse» set  at  the  apringiag  of  the  pointed  aroh  pormits  the  p 
plaoing  of  reotangalar  sash  in  the  lower  part,  ail  that  will 
be  opeaed,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  window  bctween  the  ourv- 
es  is  stationary, 

Pointed  arohitaotare,  born  aboat  the  ©ni  of  the  12  th  cent- 
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arohaeologloal  architects  of  our  tlna»  who  désire  onlj   to  see 
tbe  ezternal  form  vithoat  seeJring  tbe  prinoiple,  ttaat  diraotâ 
oar  old  artiste  of  tbe  niddle  âges*  Froperly  speaking,  there 
are  ao  absolate  raies  for  tbe  applioatioo  of  oertain  foras, 
no  raies  otber  tban  tbe  rfgoroas  adbereaoe  to  a  prinoiple,  w 
witb  tbe  poirer  for  eaob  oae  to  ao^e  witbin  tbe  linits  fixad  by 
tbat  prinoiple»  ^on   tbat  principle  is  tbis;  to  aake  e?ery  need 
aad  every  asans  of  ooBStraction  eyident.  If  tbe  babitatioQ  ^ 
of  briok«  wood  or  stone,  its  fora  aod  appearasoe  are  tbe  res- 
ait  of  tbe  ase  of  tbese  differest  naterials»  If  oise  bas  a  oeed 
for  opening  large  or  saall  iriodoirs,  tbe  faoades  sbow  iride  or 
narrow  openiags,  long  or  ebort  oaes*  Are  tbere  Taultâf  in  tbe 
iaterior,  battresses  enpbasize  tbea  on  tbe  ezterior'  are  tbese 
floors,  tbe  battresses  disappear  and  aaods  aark  tbe  plaoe  of 
tbe  joists.  îf  one  employé  bollow  tiles  for  covering,  tbe  ro- 
ofs are  low;  flat  tiles  or  slates,  tbe  roofs  are  steeper.  If 
a  (^reat  bail  be  neoessary,  It  is  liéhted  by  a  séries  of  arobes 
or  by  a  glazed  arcade.  If  the  atories  are  divided  into  small 
rooffls,  tbe  opsuings  are  separated  by  piers.  Tf  a  fireplace  be 
■eeded  on  a  front  wall,  its  flue  is  frankly  aooented  by  oorb- 
elling  on  tbe  exterior,  and  extends  tbroagb  ail  stories  to  t 
tbe  roof.  If  a  stairway  is  required,  it  is  plaoed  ootside  tbe 
building,  trbere  it  is  oontained  jiitbla  its  own  walls,  tbe  !fin- 
dotfs  tbat  ligbt  it  indicate  tbe  landings,  aluays  arranging  t 
tbe  beigbts  of  tbeir  sills  from  tbe  levels  of  tbe  lasdings. 
In  tbe  interior,  tbe  joists  of  tbe  floors  and  tbeir  framing 
are  visible,  siaply  sgaared  if  tbe  bouse  be  sodest,  aoalded  a 
and  even  soalptared  if  tbe  constraction  is  luxarioas*  Tbe  do- 
ors  of  tbe  rooBs  are  opened  «bere  tbey  oannot  obstraot  passage 
and  plaoing  tbe  farnitara,  tbey  are  Ion,  for  one  does  not  es- 
ter on  bossebaog  into  bis  obaaber  or  salon*  If  tbe  rooas  are 
bigh  and  spaoioas,  tbe  irindows  are  wlde  and  bigb,  but  tbe  upper 
part  is  fixed,  the  louer  portion  aloae  opening  readily,  perm- 
itting  tbe  renewai  of  tbe  air  for  one  to  go  to  tbe  viindotf  witb- 
ont  being  dlstarbed  by  tbe  irind;  the  blinds  tbeœselvea  are  di- 
vided in  seotions  to  allotr  more  or  lésa  ligbt  to  enter.  Ail 
i8  foreseen,  the  nullions  are  enlarged  to  reoeive  tbe  bolts, 
the  transon  bars  with  alight  projections  te  reoeive  tbe  pivots. 
If  one  desires  to  place  oloth  blinds  before  tha  irindons  or  be- 
fore  abops,  atone  oorbels  siith  indentedi  projections  are  inten- 
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Caial,  Roate).  It  lost  be  said  that  ppivate  aroiiiteetare  fol- 
levs  Btep  by  step  tbe  lonastlo  principlea  aotil  tbs  13  th  oen-- 
tarv: —  1,   becaase  tbe  rellifSlioas  establisÀBaits  irere  at  tbe 
Heaâ  of  oivilizatioB,  so  that  tbey  haâ  retaiseâ  the  aatiqae 
traditieas  vhile  applyiog  thaa  to  aMiaem tia^yiig ,  beoaase  tbe 
Bonks  alone  praotised  the  art  of  arcbiteotora,  as  also  soalp- 
tare  and  paintisg,  aad  tbat  thej   nost  eonseqaeotljr  apply  their 
forsalas  as  well  aa  the  gonaral  priaoiplas  of  their  baildlugs, 
even  in  straotares  foreign  to  monasterles»  Palaces  like  aonas- 
teries  possessed  their  oloister  or  ooart  sarroanded  by  porti- 
oos,  their  great  hall  took  the  place  of  the  refectory  of  the 
monks,  with  their  vast  kitcheos,  dormitories  for  ooartiers, 
a  separate  lodgiai^  for  the  lord  as  for  the  bishop  or  abbot; 
their  inn  for  strangers,  chapel,  oellars,  ôranaries,  gardens, 
eto.  Ooly  that  on  the  exterior  the  seoalar  palace  iras  proteo* 
ted  by  high  fortified  valls,  towers  aad  defeases  mach  more  i 
important  and  eiteasive  thantthose  of  abbeys.  The  royal  palace 
at  Paris  oa  the  island  contained  the  varions  services  and  de- 
pendeacies  fros  before  Philip  Aagust.  As  for  the  bouses  of  r 
rioh  citizeas,  even  during  Roaanesgue  period  they  had  aoquired 
great  importance  in  both  extent  and  décoration,  and  they  fol- 
loued  the  mivement  inparted  by  Bénédictine  architectare,  rich 
in  scQlptare  in  the  provinces,  where  Cluniac  iaflnenoe  made 
itself  felt,  simple  in  the  vioinity  of  Oistersian  establishm- 
ents, tint  at  the  ead  of  the  12  th  centary,  srhen  architecture 
was  practised  by  laymen,  private  habitations  rejected  their 
monastic  clothing  and  assnmed  an  appearanoe  saitable  to  thea- 
selves.  What  oharacterizes  thea  is  a  grelit  sobriety  lu  exter- 
aal  ornameatatioa,  a  complète  considération  of  the  needs.  Ra- 
tionalism  at  that  epoch  was  attached  even  to  religions  strao- 
tares, and  for  a  still  stronger  raason  iras  applied  to  private 
straotares.  Sot  it  is  unnecessary  to  believe  that  tbis  tenden- 
oy  led  civil  architecture  iato  a  narro»  path,  that  this  caus- 
ât it  to  adopt  dry  and  invariable  principles,  transfers  like 
those  in  our  days  applied  ts  certain  structures  of  public  ut- 
ilitw  in  spite  of  matériels,  olimate,  costoiis  or  traditions 
of  a  province.  On  the  oontrary,  what  distingnishes  the  ration- 
alisi  of  the  17   th  and  13  th  centuries  from  our  owa  is  a  great 
firmness  of  priooiplea,  freedom,  originallty,  and  aversion  to 
valéarity.  This  freedom  is  such  as  to  ôreatlv  embarras  the  ar- 
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with  slied  roof»  so  that  the  rain  night  oot  interrapt  coaœaroe. 

The  balldiig  of  Philip  Aagast  coataiaed  tvo  hallS|  and  tbe  w 

wall  aarrosBding  them  was  furnished  nith  stalls.   [Jnder  S* 

îioais  there  were  tvo  halls  for  oloths,  and  another  betneea  t 

theœ  vrith  a  ahad  roof.  To  state  that  thèse  oloth  halls  are  the 

saae  that  Philip  Aagast  had  bailt,  is  irhat  i  do  not  knov*  As 

for  the  shed  and  the  third  hall,  stalls  sere  oonstraoted  there, 

like  thoso  of  Philip;  the  kiag  oirned  them  and  let  tbea  for  s 

seveoty-five  libres  to  meroers  and  carriers.  Ta  tiae  the  hall 

beèane  so  large  and  so  many  others  vere  boilt,  that  the  meroh- 

ants  and  artizans  of  Paris  of  ail  vooations  had  a  part,  so  mch 

so  that  then  Instead  of  asiag  the  word  hall  as  singalar,  they 

continued  to  ase  the  plaral  and  to  say  halls.  Soaetime  later, 

those  of  Beaavais,  fontoise»  ^agay,  Gonesse,  S.  Denis  and  other 

otties  in  the  sabarbs  of  Paris  had  them  also.  The  saae  were 

bailt  for  aost  cities  of  Pacardy,  îjretherlands,  and  for  some 

of  Normandy,  that  oar  kings  after  the  ezample  of  3.  loais  ren- 

2 
ted  to  the  iohabitants  of  those  cities  in  those  provinces." 

Vo\.  \»  p-  103. 

Xote  1.  p.  %\^»    T:>ve  «o»e.  ToX.  i.  p.  204. 

Vo\.  \.  p.  6^6. 

Thèse  halls  at  Paris  as  in  ail  the  great  cities  itère  sacces- 
sively  modified  and  enlarged  to  satisfy  the  new  needs,  and  to- 
day  there  remain  to  as  only  the  rnins  of  thèse  pablio  édifices 
in  some  cities  of  the  seoond  or  third  order»  Besides  that  iroodl 
played  a  great  part  in  thèse  struotares;  this  «as  where  the 
sheds  or  great  halls  strougle  resembled  the  barns  of  monaste- 
ries,  that  were  not  built  to  renain  intact  in  the  midst  of  o 
cities»  aihich  were  made  more  beautifal  daily.  Yet  in  the  cit- 
ies of  the  Sorth,  in  those  little  manufactariiig  republios  of 
Netherlands,  as  we  hâve  already  stated,  they  built  splendid 
halls  doring  the  13  th,  14  th  and  15  tb  centuries,  which  hâve 
been  preserved  untel  onr  days.  (Art.  Halle). 

Ap  for  civil  structures  sach  as  bridges,  quays,  sewers,  oan~ 
als,  roads,  we  refer  oar  readers  to  thèse  words,  both  for  the 
hittorical  and  the  practioal  part;  we  ahall  linit  oarselves 
hère  to  sosse  éenerai  requirements  for  arban  habitatioas,  whe- 
ther  of  the  nobles  or  oitizeos.  tArta.  Pont,  Rgout,  Quai,  oa- 
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Philip  VT  of  Valois  tben  reigning,  tHe  oemetery  ©f  Holy  Iino- 
cents  iras  «ntirely  olosed  and  shiit  against  the   entrasoe  of  a 
any  one,  %he   gâtes  anà  entraBoe  beiog  iralled  ap  for  tbe  bene- 
fit  of  tbe  people,  for  fear  tbat  tbe  air  io  Paris  might  ba  s 
spoilad  aod  corrapted  by  reasoD  of  tbe  aortality  or  épidémie 
theo  exiatiBg,  and  by  tbe  great  maltitade  of  bodies  to  be  ia- 
terred  thea  in  tbe  saiâ  oenetery,  and  that  aigbt  be  broagbt 
thore,  there  aight  oeoar  great  inoonvenieooe  aad  danger.  Ând 
acoording  to  tbe  will  of  the  king  another  oeaetery  iras  oonse- 
orated  oatside  the  walls  of  the  city,  to  iater  ail  the  bodies 
of  those  dying  of  the  said  epideaio;  acoording  to  irhiob  ordi- 
nanoe  se?eral  bodies  irere  takes  there.  ($  think  that  this  aay 
be  that  of  the  Trinity  for  those  oatside  of  the  city,  or  again 
for  the  tiae  irhen  wers  interred  the  bodies  of  ail  dying  of  the 
contagion,  taken  fron  the  Maison-Dieu  (hospital)  of  Baris. 
(Art.  Ciaitiereî. 

Bat  those  arylums,  hospitala,  and  thèse  fields  for  repose  s 
siirrounded  by  portioos,  resembleà  monastio  structares  in  ail 
points  aatil  the  14  th  oemetery,  and  were  merely  a  branoh  of 
thea,  so  to  speak.  The  great  abbeys  had  given  the  first  aodels 
of  thèse  structares^  they  had  earlier  entered  into  purely  ci- 
vil architecture  by  devoting  part  of  their  lands  to  fairs,  p 
perpétuai )or  temporary  markets;  œarkets  that  became  a  result 
of  a  certain  iaportance  in  the  vioinity  of  the  great  centres 
of  population.  The  knigûts  of  the  Temple  at  Paria  bullt  a  mar- 

ket  on  their  territory,  where  they  exeroised  justice,  high, 

2 
médium  and  low.   Philip  August  was  one  of  the  first,  «rho  oc- 

cupied  himself  seriously  and  ?fith  that  spirit  of  order  that 
characterized  him,  irith  the  extension  and  sanitation  of  the 
oit»  of  Paris,  purchased  from  the  Isper  hospital  established 
oatside  the  oity  of  Paris  a  market,  that  he  transferred  "into 
a  great  open  area  srithia  reach  of  traffic,  called  Ohaupeaax, 
i.e.,  little  fields,  already  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  public 
by  his  ôrandfather,  Couis  VT.  There  he  caused  to  be  bailt  halls 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  aierchants.  He  f urther  provided  f 
for  the  safety  of  their  goods  by  a  wall  of  atone,  that  he  ca- 
used to  be  bullt  around  the  halle,  with  éates  that  lere  abat 
at  niôlit.  And  between  that  enclosind  wall  and  the  bouses  of 
the  «erohants,  he  hadi  oonstructed  a  sort  of  oovered  éallery 
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dayst  AB^  ^o  do  so»  to  faraisli  irith  linen  and  oovarings  fift- 
een  great  beds,  tbat  are  in  tiio  lapge  aad  Xo«  halls  of  the 
said  taospital,  aad  the   sald  oaos  bave  tbe  oare  of  feediag,  t 
treating  and  irarmiDg  tbaa  »ith  obarooal,  wheQ  tbe  season  ra- 
qalrea.  SoBetiaoa  the  beda  are  so  fall«  that  soae  of  tbe  aaid 
voaeB  aad  girls  are  ooapelled  to  lie  betteeo  the  tiro  doors  of 
the  hoase,  irbere  tbey  are  abat  la  for  fear  ther  aigbt  do  evil, 
or  tbat  DO  iQOonTeaieace  migbt  oome  to  tbes  in  tbe  nigbt*  Fur- 
tber  tbey  are  reqaired  to  oolleot  in  tbe  said  boase  ail  tbe 
bodiea  of  tbose  dylng  in  tbe  prison,  in  tbe  river  or  oity»  a 
and  alao  tbose  nbo  bave  been  kiXled  by  tbe  said  city*  Wbiob 
are  Boat  freqaently  brongbt  entirely  nade,  yet  tbey  trrap  tbea 
in  linen  and  sbroads  at  tbeir  expense,  pay  tbe  grave-digger 
and  bave  tbea  interred  in  tbe  oemetery  of  tbe  Boly  Innooeats* 
Wbiob  sometiaes  are  in  snob  great  nanber,  tbat  it  is  foand  by 
a  dooaaent  signed  by  tbe  reoorders  of  jastice,  tbere  bave  been 
broagbt  into  tbe  said  boase  in  less  tban  fourteen  montbs  nine- 
ty  eigbt  dead  bodies." 

9rom  tbe  most  ancient  time  and  oonformably  to  Cbristian  cas*- 
toss,  tbe  dead  were  interred  aroandttbe  cburobes,  anless  tbey 
were  beretios,  3ews  or  excoamanicated  persona.  Great  persona- 
ges  bad  tbeir  graves  evef  under  tbe  pavement  of  oburobes  or 
oloisters;  bat  in  populous  oities»  tbe  obarcbes  ifere  freqaent> 
ly  80  sarrounded  by  private  dvellings,  tbat  it  iras  not  possi- 
ble to  reserve  a  space  saitable  for  burials*  for  tbe  establisb- 
ffient  of  obariel  bonses  or  spécial  oemeteries  near  sone  obarob- 
es,  oatside  vbiob  irere  tben  reserved  vast  free  areas.  Snob  w 
«ère  tbe  oeaeteries  of  Holy  Innocenta  at  Paris,  of  S»  Denis 
at  Aaieas,  etc.  Wben  tbe  aanicipal  governaent  began  to  be  es- 
tablisbed  in  tbe  great  oities,  tbere  ifere  taken  in  tbe  13  tb 
and  14  tb  oeatories  nearares  for  saaitation  and  city  policiag, 
tbe  fields  of  tbe  dead  jrere  enclosed  by  porticos,  forning  vast 
oloisters  beaeatb  ivbicb  were  erected  aonaments  inteuded  to  p 
perpetnate  tbe  neecrw  of  nobles  or  important  personages,  bat 
soon  srben  epideaios  oocarred,  tbey  reoognized  tbe  inadegaacy 
aad  danger  of  tbis  enclosare  ooaprised  wltbis  tbe  walls  of  g 
great  oities,  and  oatside  tbe  walls  were  established  oeaeter- 
ies» qaite  siailar  to  tbose  now  devoted  to  barials. 

'^Aboat  Lent  in  1343,  by  virtae  of  lettere  patent  of  kin^  P 
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dayat  ^^^  ^o  do  so»  to  faralsh  irltli  linen  and  ooveriags  fift- 
een  great  beda,  tliat  are  in  tiio  large  aad  loi  halls  of  the 
sald  bospltal,  aad  Xhe   sa^d  nans  haTe  the  oare  of  feeding»  t 
treatlDg  and  iraraing  tbea  iiith  obarooal,  vhea  tbe  aeaaon  re- 
qairea.  Sosetiaes  the  beda  are  ao  fall»  tbat  aoae  of  tlie  aaid 
ifoaeB  aad  girla  are  ooapelled  to  lie  betteen  the  two  doors  of 
the  hoaae,  ahere  they  are  ehat  ia  for  fear  ther  aight  do  evil, 
or  that  QO  InoonTOaience  aight  oome  to  them  in  the  night.  Far- 
ther  they  are  regaired  to  oolleot  in  the  aaid  hoaae  ail  the 
bodiea  of  thoae  dying  in  the  priaon,  in  the  ri?er  or  oity»  a 
aad  alao  those  who  hâve  been  killed  by  the  aaid  city*  Whioh 
are  most  freqaently  broaght  entlrely  nade»  yet  they  irrap  thea 
in  linen  aad  ahroads  at  their  expenae,  pay  the  grave--digger 
aad  hâve  thea  interred  in  the  oemetery  of  the  Holy  Innooeats» 
Whioh  aometiaea  are  ia  saoh  great  nanber,  that  it  ia  foand  by 
a  dooaaent  aigned  by  the  reoordera  of  jnstioe,  there  hâve  beeo 
broaght  into  the  aaid  hoaae  in  less  than  foarteen  moaths  niae- 
ty  eight  dead  bodiea.'' 

froffi  the  moat  anoieot  time  and  oonforaably  to  Christian  cas- 
toaa,  the  dead  were  interred  aroandtthe  churohes,  anless  they 
were  heretioa»  3ews  or  excoamanicated  persona*  Great  peraona- 
gea  had  their  gravée  evea  ander  the  pavement  of  oharohea  or 
oloiatera;  bat  in  popaloua  oitiea,  the  oharcbea  irere  freqaent- 
ly  ao  aarrounded  by  private  daellinga,  that  it  iras  not  poasi- 
ble  to  reaerve  a  space  saitable  for  bariala,  for  the  establiah- 
nent  of  oharael  hoasea  or  speoial  oeoeteries  near  sone  oharoh- 
ea, oatside  whioh  were  then  reserved  vast  free  areaa*  3aoh  ir 
were  the  oeaeteriea  of  Holy  Innooenta  at  Paria,  of  S»  Dénia 
at  Aaieaa,  etc.  When  the  manioipal  governaent  began  to  be  es- 
tabliahed  in  the  great  oitiea,  there  were  taken  in  the  13  th 
and  14  th  oeatnriea  aearares  for  sanitation  and  city  polioiag, 
the  fielda  of  the  dead  were  enclosed  by  porticos,  forning  vaat 
oloiaters  beaeath  whioh  were  erected  monamenta  Inteuded  to  p 
perpetoate  the  aeaorw  of  nobles  or  important  peraonages,  bat 
soon  when  epidenios  ocoarred,  they  reoognized  the  inadegtiacy 
aad  danger  of  this  enclosare  ooaprised  within  the  walls  of  g 
great  oities,  and  oatside  the  walls  were  established  oeaeter- 
ies,  qaite  siailar  to  those  aow  devoted  to  bariala. 

'^àboot  Lent  in  1348,  by  virtae  of  lettere  patent  of  kin^  P 
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dayst  AB^  ^o  ^^   80*  ^^   faraisli  vrith  lineQ  and  ooverings  fift- 
eea  great  beds»  that  ara  1q  tuo  large  aad  lov  iialls  of  t^e 
said  hoapltal,  «ad  tbe  sa^d  oaos  bave  tiie  care  of  feeding,  t 
treating  aad  iraraiDg  tbai  «itb  oharooal,  when   tbe  season  ra- 
qairas*  Soaatiaas  the  bada  ara  sa  fall,  that  aoaa  of  tba  aaid 
jroaaa  aad  girls  ara  oaapalXad  ta  lia  batvaan  tha  tiro  doors  of 
the   hoaaa,  ffhara  tkej   ara  abat  la  for  faar  thay  aigbt  do  avil, 
or  tbat  no  inoonvanianca  algiit  oome  to  tbam  in  tba  nigbt.  Far- 
tbar  tbajr  are  regnirad  to  oollaot  in  tbe  said  boaae  ail  tba 
bodiaa  of  tbose  dylng  in  tbe  priaon,  in  tba  ri?ar  or  oity,  a 
aad  alao  tbose  irbo  bave  been  killed  bj   tbe  said  city*  Wbiob 
are  most  freqaentlj  broagbt  eatlrely  nade,  yet  tbe;  irrap  tbea 
in  linen  aad  sbroads  at  tbelr  expenaa,  p&y  tbe  grave-dlgger 
aad  bave  tbea  intarred  in  tbe  oemetery  of  tbe  Holy  laaooeats* 
Wbiob  aometiaes  are  in  snob  great  naaber,  tbat  it  is  foand  by 
a  dooaaent  signed  by  tbe  raoordars  of  jastioe,  tbere  bava  been 
broagbt  into  tbe  said  boasa  in  lass  tban  foarteen  moatbs  niae- 
ty  aigbt  daad  bodiaa." 

l^rom  tbe  most  anoient  time  and  oonfornably  to  Cbristian  cas* 
toaa,  tbe  dead  were  interred  aroandttbe  cburobes,  anless  tbey 
were  beretioa,  3ews  or  excoasanicated  persons.  Great  persona- 
ges  bad  tbeir  graves  evea  nnder  tbe  pavement  of  obarobes  or 
oloiatera;  bat  in  populous  oities»  tbe  obarcbes  nere  fréquent- 
ly  80  aarronnded  by  private  direllinga»  tbat  it  iras  not  possi- 
ble to  reserve  a  spaoe  snitable  for  bariala,  for  tbe  establisb- 
aent  of  obarael  bonsas  or  spécial  oemeteries  near  sone  obarob- 
es, oatside  wbiob  nerQ   tben  reserved  vast  free  areas*  3aob  n 
«are  tbe  oeaataries  of  Holy  Innocents  at  Paria,  of  S.  Denis 
at  ÂBieas,  etc.  Wben  tbe  manicipal  government  began  to  be  es- 
tabliabed  in  tbe  great  oities,  tbere  were  taken  in  tbe  13  tb 
and  14  tb  centuries  aearares  for  sanitation  and  city  policiag, 
tbe  fields  of  tbe  dead  were  enclosed  by  porticos,  foraing  vast 
oloisters  beaeatb  wbicb  were  eracted  nonoments  inteuded  to  p 
perpetuate  tbe  nesorw  of  nobles  or  important  personages,  bat 
soon  wben  epidenios  oocurred,  tbey  reoognized  tbe  inadequacy 
aad  danger  of  tbis  enolosare  ooaprised  within  tbe  walls  of  g 
great  oities,  and  oatside  tbe  walls  «ère  establiabed  oeaeter- 
les,  qaite  siallar  to  tbose  aow  devoted  to  bariala. 

''Aboat  Lent  in  1343,  by  virtae  of  lettere  patent  of  king  P 
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oonsiderable  expeases»  The  irars  witii  thB   gatt  àad  iotrodaoaâ 
Ittxary  in  the  Weat*  yaay  aonaataries  aod  caatlea  bad  aatabli- 
shed  ia  thair  vloiaity  laper  and  otlier  hospitala,  tHat  irare 
oaly  aaall  iiaapitala  aaintaiBad  by  thé  religxaaa*  Angaatiae 
friars  (JioBpitalars)  nare  paptionlarlr  deroted  to  the  service 
of  tfae  siok  poor,  and  froa  the  12  th  oentary  a  great  naiber 
of  boapitala  ia  tbe  great  oities  irere  aerved  by  tbe  Aagaatine 
religieua.  Sinple  primate  peraûaa^  "Boved  by  ooapaasioB,''  as 
fatjier  Ba  Breall  says,  «opened  tbeir  hoasea  to  the  aiok  poor'' 
pasaing  tbroagb  the  oity;*'  tbey  eadoired  thea,  aod  booq  theae 
hoases  ivere  anriohed  by  gifts»  nera  grasted  prilileges  by  the 
bishopB,  the  secalar  prinoea  aad  the  Popes,  beooBing  great  e 
establlshBeBta,  «hioh  hâve  reBaised  astil  oiir  days,  respected 
by  ail  poiiera  and  throagh  ail  revolations*.  Bat  fron  the  12  th 
OBBtary  hospitals  «ère  bailt  aooording  to  a  fixed  pBagaaaae. 
They  were  great  vaalted  halls,  lofty,  ventilated,  oftea  divi- 
ded  by  one  or  several  rows  of  ooIbbbb;  at  ©ne  end  vas  a  vest- 
Ibole,  or  soBetimes  a  simple  porch  or  shed;  at  the  other  being 
a  ohapel»  In  a  wlag  «as  an  offioe  or  pharosa^y,  thés  the  oella 
of  the  raligioaa  or  nans,  thelr  refeotory  and  kltohen;  freg> 
aantly  a  cloister  and  a  oharoh  i}9Br9iai«d:Jïhat  groap  of  baild-> 
iBgs  alaost  always  sarroasded  by  a  «ail» (Arts.  Hotel-Siea,  to 
Maladerie,  Leprosie).  Gardons  «ère  attaobed  to  the  establiah- 
Beat,  «hen  this  ooald  be  done. 

Thèse  honses  in  oertaia  cases  not  only  served  as  refuges  for 
the  aiok,  bat  also  for  the  hoaeless  poor#  We  read  in  the  «ork 
of  Pather  Du  Brenil  this  passage  oonoerning  hospital  8»  Cath- 
erine, originally  S.  Opportnne,  fonnded  in  Rae  S.  Denis  at  R- 
Paris.  ''It  is  to  be  noted,  that  at  the  said  hospital  are  elev- 
en  naas,  «ho  live  aad  keei  the  raie  of  S*  Aagastine,  «hioh  at 
their  profession  they  s«ear  to  keep,  and  are  sabjeot  to  the 
biahop  of  Paris,  «ho  «isits  them  himself  and  by  his  vicars, 
nake  their  profession  in  his  hands,  and  bas  establiahed  and 
oonfirmed  their  statntes.  Farther  they  Bake  the  three  religi- 
ons «o«8,  aad  live  like  the  other  reformed  honses,  exoept  thkt 
they  are  not  oloistered  nor  enolosed  becanse  of  the  hospital 
servioe,  and  that  they  are  ordinarily  aaong  the  poor,  «hich 
they  are  boand  to  oonsider.  They  eat  in  oomœon.  The  said  nans 
are  reqoired  and  held  to  reoeive  ail  poor  woaen  and  their  61- 
È)m   for  each  night,  and  to  feed  them  for  three  oonseoativs 
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TtiQS  one  of  tfae  leais  that  th6  eoolasiattioal  poirer  eaployed 
to  obstraot  the  exaroiae  of  the  righti  of  tHe  oeasana,  iras  to 
forbid  a  gathering  in  tlie  oharolies  for  aay  aotlve  otker  than 
prayer,  or  te  soaad  tbe  balla  at  asy  hoar  other  tbao  |tef arof 
the  offloaa.    Tha  iooaiaaat  oontafts  of  the  ooiaones  of  tte 
royal  doaain  with  the  feadal  pover  darlsg  tha  12  th  oaatary* 
and  their  qaiok  daoadanoe  irbaa  tha  royal  poirer  vaa  foraed  on 
a  darable  baais  at  the  baginniag  of  the  13  th  oentary,  did  q 
not  parait  aaoh  oitiea  as  Hoyea,  Mans,  i,aon»  Sena»  Pheias,  C 
Saabrai,  Aaieas,  Soiasoas,  eto»,  te  areot  great  oanioipal  at- 
raotarea  ather  thaa  défensive jtall a  and  balfriea*  The  bellry 
iras  the  aoat  évident  sign  of  the  establishment  of  the  ooaaane, 
the  signal  that  annoanoed  to  the  oitisens  the  opening  of  pop- 
alar  aaaembliea»  or  the  dangers  to  irhioh  the  oity  iras  ezpoaed* 
(Art.  Beffroi).  6at  the  oomaones  of  91anders,  of  Brabant  éo 
the  aoath  of  Pranoe,  that  retained  their  fanotiona  antil  the 
16  th  oentory»  had  leiaare  to  ereot  great  annioipal  adifioes 
fros  the  end  of  the  12  th  oentary,  and  espeoially  daring  the 
13  th  and  14  th  oentaries.  Several  of  theae  edifioes  still  e 
e:Ei8t  in  Belgiaa;  bat  in  the  soath  of  Praaoe,  they  irere  ail 
destroyed  daring  the  religions  iiars  of  the  16  th  oentary*  We 
knon  of  bat  one  atill  standing  in  S.  Antonin,  one  of  the  lit- 
tle  oities  of  the  oonnty  of  Toalouse,  looated  at  sooe  leagaes 
northaaat  of  Hontanban*  (Art.  Hôtel  de  Ville).  It  is  the  saae 
ffith  the  halls  and  exohangea;  ire  still  possess  in  pranoe  only 
a  irery  saall  nnaber  of  thèse  edifioes,  and  yet  they  are  only 
preaarved  ia  oities  of  little  importance,  «bile  in  Belgiaa  t 
the  oities  of  Brages,  Ypres,  f^oavain,  Mechlin,  Antverp,  hâve 
had  the  good  sensé  to  préserve  from  destraotion  theae  preoioas 
remains  of  their  {grandeur  daring  the  13  th  and  15  th  oentaries. 
(Art.  feoarse). 

Ma%a  l»  fu  114*  liattfss  %\xv   \.'»\v\a\o\.Te  de  ¥Tonc«,  ^>^  ^uf. 

Dariag  the  11  th,  12  th,  13  th  and  14  th  oentaries,  a  great 
nnaber  of  hospitals  irere  foanded.  The  bishops  and  the  relegi- 
oas  establiahaents  were  first  to  offer  an  assared  asylaa  and 
sapport  ta  the  siok  paor.  Pestilences  were  freqaent  in  the  m 
«iddle  âges  in  oities  withoat  paveaents,  enolosed  within  the 
»all»  of  les»  extent,  becaase  their  oonstraction  caased  oons- 
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Tacts  one  of  tbe  laaas  that  the  eoolesiagtioftl  power  eaployed 
to  obstraot  tha  exercise  of  tbe  riglits  of  tba  oonaana,  iras  to 
forbid  a  gatharing  in  tâe  ohorches  for  aay  active  other  than 
prayar»  or  to  soaad  tbe  balls  at  asy  hoar  otber  thao  #luiierof 
the  offioes.    The  inoessant  oontasts  of  the  oossanes  of  tha 
royal  domain  ivitb  the  feaâal  poirer  darisg  the  12  th  oaatary, 
and  their  qaiok  daoadenoe  whes  the  royal  power  was  foraed  on 
a  dorable  basis  at  the  baglaniBg  of  the  13  th  oeotury,  did  n 
not  pariit  saoh  oitias  as  Noyas,  Mans,  |,aon.  Sens,  Rheias,  C 
Cambrai,  Aaiens,  Soissoss,  eto»,  to  ereot  graat  manioipal  st- 
raotares  other  thaa  défensive  tralls  and  belfries*  The  belfry 
«as  the  aost  évident  sign  of  the  establishment  of  the  oonnane, 
the  signal  that  annoanoed  to  the  oitisens  the  opening  of  pop- 
alar  assaablies,  or  the  dangers  to  frhioh  the  oity  was  ezposad. 
(Art.  Beffroi )•  Bat  the  oomaanes  of  Plasders,  of  Brabant  éo 
the  soath  of  Pranoe,  that  retained  their  fanotions  antil  the 
l6  th  oantary,  had  laisare  to  ereot  great  aanioipal  edifioes 
froŒ  the  end  of  the  12  th  oentary,  and  espeoially  daring  the 
13  th  and  14  th  oenturies.  Several  of  thèse  edifioes  still  e 
eitist  in  Balgiaa;  bat  in  the  soath  of  Praaoe,  they  were  ail 
destroyed  daring  the  religions  wars  of  the  l6  th  oentary.  We 
Irnow  of  bat  one  still  standing  in  S.  Antonin,  one  of  the  lit- 
tle  oities  of  the  oonnty  of  Toulouse,  looated  at  soœe  leagaes 
northaast  of  Montaaban.  (Art.  Hôtel  de  Ville).  It  is  the  same 
with  the  halls  and  exohanges;  we  still  possess  in  pranoe  only 
a  v^ery  snall  nanber  of  thèse  edifioes,  and  yet  they  are  only 
preserved  in  oities  of  little  importance,  «hile  in  Belgias  t 
the  oities  of  Bruges,  Ypres,  fioavain,  Mechlin,  Antierp,  hâve 
had  the  good  sensé  to  préserve  from  destruction  thèse  preoious 
remalns  of  their  Grandeur  daring  the  13  th  and  15  th  oenturies. 
(Art.  loarse). 

It«i%«   !•   fi«    ^14*    |,«i%v«8    BUT    \,^>\\»\o\Te   de    îrotvc*,    ^Vi    Aut. 
Mo\e    i.    p,    ^15,    T\ve    aome,    |,et\«r    20. 

During  the  11  th,  12  th,  13  th  and  14  th  ceataries,  a  ^reat 
namber  of  hoapitals  were  foanded.  The  blshops  and  the  releôi- 
0U8  establishments  were  first  to  offer  an  assured  asyla»  and 
sopport  ta  the  slok  pôor.  festilences  were  fréquent  in  the  m 
aftiddle  âges  in  oities  withoat  pavesents,  CBoloied  within  the 
italls  of   less  extent,  bocaase  their  construction  caased  oons™ 
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tbe  oev  commaoes  vere  abla  to  acqiire  a  prepoa#«raaoe  suffio- 
leatll  great*  ostablisb  an  organisa  ooiplete  enoagh  to  direai 
of  bailâing  oity  balls,  exohaiges  or  «arkets*  Intleeâ  ia  the 
history  of  thèse  oomsanea,  so  ivell  knoirB  today  by  the  labors 
of  M.  AagBstin  fhlerrf,  there  is  no  gaestion  of  the  foaQdation 
of  edifioes  of  some  iDportaaoe»  The  esfraaohieed  oitizena  of 
?ez0lay  erooted  fortifled  hoaaea,  bat  do  not  seea  to  hâve  tho- 
aght  of  establishlai  ia  their  oity  the  Posaa  osria,  the  oity 
hall  of  the  niddle  âges.  ''The  iahabitanta  of  the  oities,  thst 
tbis  political  movement  had  gained,  gathered  in  the  great  oh- 
aroh,or  on  the  market  place,  and  there  took  aa  oath  on  the  s 
saored  relies  to  support  eaoh  other,  to  not  pemit  aay  one  to 
wroag  the»  or  henoeforth  treat  them  as  serfs.  Ail  those  joined 
together  in  that  maoser  theo  took  tbe  aaae  of  coamuotsts  or 
sffora  maa,  aod  for  them  thèse  oev  titles  coaprised  the  ideas 
of  daty»  fideltty  and  of  reoiprooal  devotioa,  eipressed  in  a 
aati^aity  by  the  nord  oitizea.   Sharged  with  the  laborioas 
task  of  beiné  at  the  head  of  the  people  in  the  contest  it  un- 
dertook  ai^ainst  its  anoteot  lords,  the  new  magistrates  (oons- 
als  in  the  oities  of  the  South,  storn  or  aldermen  in  those  of 
the  North)  had  the  mission  of  asseœbling  the  oitizena  at  the 
soaad  of  the  bell«  and  of  leadiag  thea  in  aras  ander  the  baa- 
aer  of  the  commune.  In  this  passade  from  the  deôenerate  anci- 
eat  oivilizatioa  to  a  nea  and  original  civilization,  the  rem- 
ains of  the  anoient  monaments  of  Roman  splandor  sometiœes  ser- 
ved  as  materials  for  the  construction  of  ifalls  and  tosrers,  t 
that  mast  proteot  the  froe  cities  from  the  hostility  of  the 
castles.  One  oan  still  see  in  the  walls  of  Arles  a  j?reat  num- 
ber  of  stoaes  covered  i^ith  sculptures  and  furnished  by  the  d 
démolition  of  a  magnifiment  théâtre,  but  aade  useless  by  the 
change  in  oastoas  aod  by  the  lapse  of  reoollections.'^Thus  at 
the  origin  of  thèse  great  ooatests,  the  ohuroh  served  aa  a  p 
place  of  gatherlng,  and  the  first  act  of  power  was  always  tbe 
érection  of  walls  destineâ  to  protect  the  oonquared  liberties. 
When  the  inhabitants  of  Rheiis  formed  a  comaune  about  1138,  t 
the  great  oouaoil  of  the  oitizens  assembled  ia  ohurch  3.  3ym- 
phorion,  and  the  bell  of  the  tower  of  that  charoh  served  as 
a  ooamanal  belfry,  *'Other  oities  presenteâ  at  the  same  epoch 
aa  exaaple  of  that  ouatom  introdaoed  by  neoesslty,  for  laok 
of  areas  large  enoagh  to  place  under  cower  a  nuiseroQS  assenbly. 
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aadiergpoaaâ  and  the  addition  of  ooe  or   t»o  stories  over  tbe  â 
éroanà  itory  aiast  be  the  ooQseqaeaces  of  tiaat  oondiensation  of 
the  arban  popalatioû,  at  least  in  certain  looalities.  "In  the 
îJreat  cities  Rotaan  buildings  iiad  been  presarved  howeferî  the 
ourias,  oipouses,  théâtres  and  baths  were  still  utilized  and- 
er  the  kiags  of  the  first  race;  the  sports  of  the  otfoos  did 
lot  cease  abruptly  ?fith  the  end  of  Roman  government^  the  new 
oonquerors  even  prided  themselvea  os  retainin^  castoas  estab- 
iished  by  an  advanced  civilizationj  and  such  was  the  iaflaenoe 
of  the  administration  of  the  Rsduan  empire,  that  it  survived 
the  long  dàsasters  of  the  5  th  and  6  th  oeaturies.  In  the  cit- 
ies of  the  Ssath  and  of  Aqaitaine  in  partioalar,  less  ravaged 
by  the  passage  of  barbarians,  the  forais  of  the  Poman  muaioipal- 
ity  were  maintained;  aany  public  édifices  reœained  standing; 
but  North  of  the  Loire  the  citiss  and  tie  ©OQBtry  sere  anoeas- 
indly  devastated,  and  no  longer  offered  a  single  Roian  édifice, 
that  ooald  serve  for  sfcelter;  the  Prankish  kings  built  villas 
an  ooarse  aaasonry  and  wood;  the  bishops  ereoted  oharohes  and 
monasteries}  as  for  the  city,  it  possessed  no  important  public 
ediéioes,  or  at  least  no  traces  of  one  remain  in  history  or 
on  the  gPOUBd.  The  villas  of  the  oountry,  the  sole  édifices, 
that  in  the  Carlovingian  epoch  may  hâve  had  some  value,  rather 
resembled  ôreat  faras  than  palaces;  they  vere  deaoribed  in  t 
the  oapitaalry  of  CharlesBaône  (de  Villis);  the  soil  of  Beléi- 
ai,  Soissons,  Picardy,  Normandy,  Tle  de  Pranoe,  Orléanais,  T 
Touraine  and  Anjou  »as  covered  by  theai.  The  villas  nearly  al» 
ways  Goœpiised  vast  courts  with  the  buildings  in  the  vicinlty, 
single  in  depth  and  having  a  ground  storyj  the  différent  halls 
»ere  reaohed  by  open  porticos'  one  of  the  courts  was  reserved 
for  nobles,  called  the  urban  villa;  the  others  for  colonists 
or  slaves  charéed  with  the  labor  and  called  the  ruatic  villa. 
The  Meroviogian  villa  is  then  the  transition  between  the  Roman 
villa  and  the  monastery  of  the  earloTin??ian  epoch.  (Arts.  Arch- 
itecture, Architecture  ionastique)» 

After  Charleia^ne,  feudalisœ  soon  changed  the  feadal  villa 
ioto  a  stroné  oastle,  Monaateriee  alone  retained  the  Roman  t 
tradition.  Ai  for  the  cities,  thsy  only  oommenced  to  erect  ci- 
vil ^difleaiBaftêr  rfcha  great  movenaent  of  tbe  oommanea  in  the 

11  th  asd  i;  tti  centuries.  A  considérable  tlaie  elapsed  before 
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and  snslaveà,  deatroy  tfae  noble  affection  by  sfiiioh  fraely  ten- 
ding  t©  viptae,  caating  off  and  freeing  thaiselves  froa  this 
yoke  of  servitude,  por  we  always  andeptake  forbidden  things, 
and  lesire  what  is  denied.  3o  nobly  taught,  that  among  them 
ifill  be  OBly  those,  that  oan  pead,  «rrite,  sing,  play  on  harm- 
onicas instramants,  spaak  in  five  or  six  langaages,  and  io  t 
them  compose  a  poeœ  or  a  prayer."  The  entire  history  of  the 
fipst  time  of  the  Renaissance  is  in  thèse  few  words,  and  one 
knows  where  that  easy  and  courteotts  morality  led  aooiety,  and 
irhy  Bo  many  persons,  '^well  born,  well  edacated,  were  impelled 
by  nature  to  act  virtaously," 

Tn  this  article,  already  ^ery  loa^,  fe  hâve  had  to  occupy 
oursel^es  ooly  with  the  General  regatremects  of  ffionssteries, 
and  we  refer  oar  readers  to  the  study  of  tha  différent  servi- 
ces and  bttildiaôs  composiné  them  to  the  tptbi: —  Architect- 
ure Beligiaase,  Sélise,  Gloitre,  Srange,  Porte,  Clocher»  Toor , 
enceinte,  etc.  etc. 

«de  \.  p.  312.  See  L"*  i^tseceàoXr  e ,  or  rwàVw.  d  ""  orcV\oao\  .  ,  o 

ApcHTTH'.nTnp^'  OTVTf.ï?.   Civil  Architecture» 
There  exists  in  ^ranoe  oaly  very  rare  reuains  of  civil  aitf- 
ices  precedin^  the  13  th  century.  The  habitations  of  the  naw 
mastars  of  Saul  mach  resembled  the  Poman  villas  until  the  feu- 
dal  apoch!  they  ?fere  geoups  of  structures  arranged  on  slopes 
aliBost  always  toward  the  south,  without  symiretry  and  sarroan- 
ded  by  palisades  or  ditches.  The  résidences  of  the  éreat  dif- 
fered  little  durlng  the  Merovingxan  period  from  the  reliéious 
ôstablishmenta,  that  only  perpetuated  the  antique  tradition. 
M.  de  CaaaoQt  says:--  "When  the  iallo-Roian  cities,  disturbed 
and  then  pillaéad  by  the  barbarians,  were  obliged  to  rastriot 
their  perimeters,  to  limit  to  points  raost  favorable  for  défe- 
nse; when  the  danger  becams  so  pressing,  that  it  iras  necessary 
to  sacrifice  the  aost  beautiful  édifices, to  demolish  them  to 
foras  with  thèse  materials  the  foundations  of  défensive  wails, 
of  those  walls  still  presented  by  Sens,  Mans,  Angers,  gourées, 
Lanières  and  most  Gallo-Romaa  cities,  it  was  then  necessary  ts 
compresB  the  houses  massed  in  such  narro»  aHclosures,  compared 
to  the  priisitive  extent  of  the  cities;  the  arranJJement  «ast 
erperièioe  considérable  lodif  icatiooe;  ;  tne  v'^ultP'i  nalls  oni- 
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spirtioË  irater  frona  their  braasts,  mouths,  ears,  ayes  anà  ottiep 
opeDinés  of  the  body.  Th8  isterior  of  the  building  on  the  said 
low  ooart  is  on  éreat  pillars  of  oassidoioe  and  porphyry  witb 
beautifai  antiqae  arohes,  fithin  wbioh  are  long  and  sfide  gal- 
eries, deoorated  bar  paintings,  ùorns  of  stags,  anicorns,  pfai- 
nooeroses,  hippopotaaoses,  elepthaats'  teeth  and  other  inter- 
esting  things.  The  lodgings  of  tbe  ladeas  extends  froro  Ihe  % 
toner   Artioe  to  the  portai  Meseaibrine.  The  men  occapy^the  rœt. 
Bsfore  the  said  lodgings  of  the  ladies,  that  they  nay  hâve  d 
diversions,  betifeen  the  two  fipst  towers  oatside  are  a  tilt- 
yard,  hippodrome,  théâtre  and  8»fifflaioç?  pools,  *ith  sfonderfal 
baths  jfith  triple  san  rooaia,  well  sapplied  with  ail  thiaiîs  a 
and  abundance  of  water  of  «yrrh.  Next  the  river  the  beautifai 
pleasare  éardeo.  Tnthe  lid-çx  of  tbis  the  fine  labyrinth.  Bat- 
weeo  the  two  other  towers  the  gaœes  of  hand  bail  and  large  b 
bail.  Prom  the  side  of  the  to»er  Cryere  is  the  orchard,  fall 
of  ail  frait  trees,  ail  arran^ed  in  quiacanx  order.  At  the  e 
8nd  ia  the  great  park  abounding  in  ail  ifild  aniiala.  Betifeen 
third  towers  are  the  butts  for  arauebuses,  bois  and  crossboirs. 
Tfaa  offices  are  outside  the  tower  Hesperia  in  one  story.  The 
stable  beyond  tbe  offices.  The  falconry  before  theoa,  roanaç^^sd 
by  falooners  very  expert  in  the  art.  And  there  are  usaally  s 
sapplied  by  Gretans,  Venetians  and  Pôles  ail  sorts  of  sinénl- 
ar  birds,  eagles,  ^erfaloons,  ^oshawks,  shrikeg,  falcona,  sp- 
arro»  hawks,  merlins  and  others,  ail  <ïell  trained  and  domest- 
icated,  that  leaviné  tne  cnateaux  to  hunt  in  the  fields,  take 
ail  that  they  leet.  The  kennel  is  s  little  fartber  off,  toward 
the  park- 

All  the  halls,  chaœbers  and  cabinets,  are  Mn^   in  varions 
ways,  acoordinô  to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  Tûe  entire  floors 
are  ooverec!  by  fi?reen  cioth,  Tbe  ourtains  are  of  embroiderp. 

Tn  eacQ  rear  chamber  is  a  mirror  of  crystai  fraïued  m  fina 
<$olai,  ornameafced  aroond  by  iDearls,  and  of  such  size  that  it 
3an  aotually  exhibit  tbe  entire  parson.'*' 

Tbe  raie  of  the  Thelemites  is  limited  to  tnis  olau3e;~- 

'■'Do  i^hat  yoa  -^ill,"  aida  -abelais,  "becaase  fres  persons, 
wrîll  born,  l'^A.l    eiucatei,  conversia^  m  ^.ood  cooripany,  bay^ 
by  nature  an  instinct  ani  motive,  that  alsays  impels  them  to 
act  viftuousiy  and  ratire  frsir  vice,  «nich  they  g««.11  bonor. 
ThDa5,  »nen  Dy  vile  aahjection  and  oonsLraint  r\ra  ie;?raJ6i  a 
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'^ext  it  one  of  the  towers  is  plaoed  named  Artioe,  And  pacsiag 
tonapd  tbe  east  another  is  aanBed  salaer-  tbe  others  saooeding 
are  Aaatole,  Mesembrine,  hesperiâ,and  the  last  is  8ryere.  Bet- 
sises  eaofa  ti»o  towers  ia  a  spaoe  of  312  ft,  Tbe  irhole  is  bailt 
six  atories  nigh,  taking  the  cellars  undergroond  as  oae,  The 
second  is  faalted  in  oval  fora,  The  rest  are  separated  by  Fl- 
anders  oeiliniils  in  the  form  of  ribbed  âaaàt*  Tbe  roof  covered 
iritû  fine  slates,  iritb  lead  oresting  in  figares  of  little  aao- 
nekins  and  animais  «ell  arrangea  and  gilded,  vrith  sponts  ext- 
ending  from  the  wall  between  the  Windows»  painted  in  diagonal 
forffis  in  i^old  and  blaa,  dofn  to  the  âround,  .thers  they  termlp- 
ate  in  ^reat  sewers  carryiii^  ail  ander  the  building  to  the  r 
river» 

The  said  structure  is  a  handred  tiœes  more  magaificent  than 
is  Bonivet,  chaaiborà  or  Chantilly,  for  in  it  will  be  9,332  c 
chambers,  each  having  a  rear  ohamber,  dressing  room,  wardrobe, 
ohapel  and  entrance  to  a  éreat  hall,  petiçeen  tha  towers  in  t 
the  ffliddle  of  the  said  naain  buildiné  *ill  be  a  -^indin^  stair- 
way  with  landinés  in  the  same  structure.  Of  whioh  the  steps 
ifill  be  partly  of  porphyry,  partly  of  î^umidian  marble,  part- 
ly  of  serpentine  marble,  and  22  ft.  loné;  the  thiokness  will 
be  three  fiargers,  the  risers  nambering  12  bet^een  each  land- 
ing.  Betiieen  each  tao  landinés  will  be  two  beaotifal  antique 
arches  by  which  liâht  is  received;  and  by  it  one  enter*  a  cab- 
inet opeoing  the  lidth  of  the  said  stairs,  and  ascends  above 
the  roof,  there  terminating  ii'  a  pa^ilion.  Then  one  euters 
froîB  each  side  a^-filreat  hall  froir  the  chambers.  Proai  the  tosier 
Artioe  to  the  tower  Gryere  are  beautiful  large  libraries  in 
Sreek,  Latin,  Hebresi,  Prench,  Tuscan  and  Spanish,  separated 
in  différent  stories  aocordln^  to  the  languages.  Tn  the  midd- 
le  is  a  œarvelleus  windiné  stairsiay,  to  wbich  tha  entranoe  is 
froïB  OQtside  the  building  by  an  arch  33  ft.  wide.  This  is  made 
in  aucb  synametry  and  size,  that  six  naen  at  arms  with  lances 
m  rest  in  front  toi^etner  oould  asoend  there  the  ^ntt«e."feuii- 
diné.  !*'ro!ii  tne  to»er  Anatole  to  yesembrine  are  beautiful  $reat 
î^alleries,  ail  painted  jrith  antique  combats,  taies  and  7ie:^s 
of  the  laad.  In  tha  middle  is  saoh  a  stairway  and  portai,  as 
Me   bave  said  of  the  side  next  the  river» 

In  the  midile  of  tbe  laier  csourt  is  a  niai^nif icent  foositaîn 
of  beautiful  alabaater.  Aboue  the  three  .-^raoes  witn  c-ornuo^pi^e, 
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cloistereû  oustoas  of  the   CâPthttsi&ns.  A  is  the  gallery  of  t 
the  cloister;  B  a  first  oorpidor  iaolatin^,  the  religioas  from 
the   noise  and  aovement  ia  the  cloister»  K  a  little  portioo,  t 
that  permits  the  prior  to  see  the  intôrior  of  the  garden,  and 
to  sapply  the  monk  itith   wood  or  other  neoessary  articles  placed 
ic  h   «ithoat  entering  the  oeil;  C  is  a  first  warmed  hall;  D 
the  oeil  jfitfa  its  bed  and  three  pièces  of  furniture,  benoh, 
table  and  bookoase;  F  the  oovered  walk  with  privy  at  the  end; 
H  éardeo]  T  the  rotatin^  opening  in  which  tias  placed  the  food; 
this  beinsJ  oonstraoted  eo  that  the  religions  cannot  «ee  nhat 
ocoops  la  tûe  éallery  of  the  oloister.  A  little  stairiray  in 
the  oorridop  3  ûïvbb   acoess  to  the  roof  for  oversight  or  ne- 
oessary repairs.  Thèse  arranéeaeats  aee  found  nearly  similar 
m  ail  the  oDonasteries  of  the  Carthusiaas  scattered  over  the 
soil  of  western  Sarope. 

We  ahall  not  temicate  this  Article  without  traascribing  the 
singnlar  proéra»ffie  of  the  abbey  of  TheleiBe  given  by  Rabelais, 
parodyinjé  in  tbe  l6   tb  centnry  thase  âreat  foundations  of  the 
middle  âges.  This  bufioonery,  under  which  is  foand  a  serîous 
side  33  in  everythinp  îeît  by  that  admirable  »riter,  disclos- 
es the  tendenoy  of  minis  at  that  epoch  concerning  arcriitecture, 
and  hoi  little  were  respected  those  institutions,  which  had  r 
rendered  so  many  services.  This  prograsime  further  relates  to 
one  sub.iôot,  becaase  it  présents  a  singalar  mixture  of  monas- 
tio  traditions  and  of  arrangements  borroired  from  the  chateaus 
ereoted  in  the  earliest  tinie  of  the  Renaissance.  After  a  bar- 
lesqoe  conversation  betifsen  friar  John  and  Gargantua,  the  lat- 
latter  décides  to  found  an  abbey  for  naen  and  womeo,  which  one 
could  leave  when  it  seemed  ûooà»    Then;  "for  the  buildiné  and 
eoolpmeat  of  the  abbey,  Qargantaa  is  to  deliver  27.831  sheep 
with  lonÉ?  wool,  and  for  eaoh  year  antil  tne  ihoie  is  complète, 
assi^ns  on  reoeipt  of  tha  éoddess,  1,66q^ooo  san  crowns  and 
as  aiany  star  oftioksns.  f?or  the  foundation  and  maintenance  of 
the  same,  ne  îJives  in  parpetalty  2,369.540  rose  nobles,  of 
land  reots,  payable  each  year  at  the  gats  of  the  abbey.  An3  f 
for  tnis  ne  passes  to  tn?m  fine  letters.  Ttaa  buildia^^  -çiii  be 
ûaxawonal,  m  suoh  fashion,  that  at  eaoh  angle  is  bailt  a  ûre - 
at  rouni  tower  of  ^^  ".  ft.  iiameter»  ^.nî  ail  îïili  be   aouat  m 
size  an'J  élévation.  Fnp  river  uOir=î  fla*r.  it  the  notth-^rn  side. 
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they  frère  deoorated  by  paintini^s,  that  recalled  the  priaitive 
tinaes  of  the  order,  tbe  life  of  its  patriarohi.  The  Carthasi- 
aD3  bad  ao  iaflaeQce  oa  the  art  of  architeotara;  thèse  aonas- 
teries  reaained  isolated  darin^^  the  aiddle  aj^es,  aad  to  that 
the  owe  the  préservation  nearly  iatact  of  the  parlty  of  their 
raie.  Yet  froni  the  13  th  oentary,  the  Garthasians  presented 
arrangeaemts  almost  ooafortable,  ooapared  to  those  of  a  cent- 
ary  before,  that  they  retained  withoat  iaiportant  modifiaiatlona 
aatil  their  last  tiaes. 

We  ^ive  hère  (27)  the  plan  of  the  Ohartresse  of  Olermont, 
aodified  ia  l676.  One  can  see  :  :  »hat  oare  ail  is  foreseen 
and  oombined  in  that  ^roap  of  èells,  as  tell  as  in  the  gênerai 
services.  At  0  is  the  éate  of  the  noonastery  éiyin^  entrance 
to  a  ooart,  aroiind  which  are  arrangea  at  P  sonie  ohambers  for 
i^oesta;  a  bakehoase  at  T,  at  N  are  stables  with  rooas  for  oow- 
herds,  etc.;  at  Ô  barns  for  ^rain  aad  hay.  C  is  a  llttle  ele- 
vâted  court  with  fountaia,  reserved  for  the  prior;  B  is  the 
choir  of  the  brothers.and  H  is  the  sanctaary,  L  the  sacresty; 
M  are  chapels;  K  ohapel  of  Bontôibaud;  ff  ohapter  hall;  3  a  Ut- 
tle  internai  cioister;  X  refeotory,  and  V  kitchen  aiith  its  de- 
pendencies;  a  the  cell  of  the  vice  superior  wlth  its  little 
^apden  b,  ^roai  the  first  ooart  one  reaches  the  ^reat  cioister 
only  by  tûe  passade  P,  wlde  enou^h  to  allô»  cartinj?  the  .foo:i 
required  by  the  Carthusians;  d  is  the  îJreat  yard  surroonded 
bf  the  cioister  galieries»  divins?  entrance  to  the  cells  I,  e 
eaoh  forminé  a  saall  aeparate  lodgin^  ifith  a  private  éardeu; 
R  are  îfatôli  towers;  Z  prison;  Y  ceaetery;  H  is  a  tower  servin^ 
as  doveoot» 

Kotc    \.    p.    'SOT.    le    ©«e    \\\Vb    pXow    \o    \\ve    V,\t\àtveaft    ot    ^.)4o\\ci>^, 
à\oce»ow    aro\v%\ect    ot    CVeT»,oxvt-f  erro*à ,    \»\\o    \^oe    Vtvàceà    bee^ 
«\\\\,i\s|    \o    setvd    %»    o    XrocVnè    ot    ^^«^    ot\,|\.x\o\.    l\\e    Oro'Rà    C>vor- 
\re\x»e    o^    cVermoxv\    1%   \oco\eà    ot    31.3    «\.\>e«    t^o»    \,\^o\    cVt^^    t\ 

roWoxx    tvo"l    z^WrzX^^    executeà,    "tiut    \"t    V^ob    (ot    u»    \\\e    adxsoxvtofee 

The  Carthusians  only  éathered  in  the  refector?  on  certain 

1 
days  of  the  year;    usually  they  did  not  leave  their  oells;  a 

brotëer  psssed  them  their  fcea^re  allowance  tnroat'h  a  rotatins^ 

openiné.  The  plan  ( ?S)    of  a  cell  clearly  in^icates  the  cIoib- 
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aass  of  docaments  buried  in  their  rich  libraries,  and  io  fom- 
these  volaiinous  oolleotions,  that  hâve  bôcoae  so  precioas  to 
QS  today,  and  whiofa  are  as  it  were  the  testament  of  thls-Ofèer. 

We  are  only  ocoapied  with  ttie  religious  establisinuents,  tJaat 
had  a  direot  inflaeooe  on  their  time,  institations  that  had 
oontributed  to  the  developaieat  of  oivilizatian?  ne   hâve  been 
compelled  to  pass  in  silenoe  a  ^reat  number  of  orders,  that 
in  spite  of  their  importance  froœ  the  religioas  point  of  view, 
did  not  exeroise  a  spécial  effact  on  the  arts  and  sciences. 
AiBoné  thèse  is  however  one  that  we  cannot  omit»  this  is  the 
order  of  Qhartreax,  founded  at  the  end  of  the  11  th  osntury 
by  ?.  Bruno.  When  the  Claniacg  were   oonstituted  a  éo-vemment, 
TiikiHé  in  ail  affaire  of  that  epoch,  3»  Bnuno  established  a  r 
rule  even  raore  aastere  than  that  of  niteaax-;  this  sias  the  oe- 
nobite  life  in  ail  its  primitive  purity.  The  Sarthusians  fae- 
tad  on  bread  and  water  every  Friday;  the  abstained  absolutely 
froiD  méat,  even  ia-.case  of  siokness»  their  olothinô  n&s   ooar« 
se  and  was  horrible  to  see,  as  said  Peter  the  Vénérable  in  t 
the  second  book  of  the  îïiiracles.  They  must  liva  in  the  neost 
absolute  solitude,  the  prior  an3  purveyor  of  the  house  alone 
beioé  able  to  leave  the  enclosure  of  the  monastery;  eaDh  rel- 
iéious  was  shat  up  in  a  little  csll,  to  »hicb  was  added  a  lit- 
tle  éardea  about  the  middla  of  fche  Giv'  th  century. 

The  Gartfausians  must  keep  silence  io  ail  places,  salutin^ 
each  other  ^itfaout  aayiné  a  word.  This  order,  which  preser«ed 
îïiore  than  any  other  the  riéidity  of  t-he  first  tinoes,  had  its 
principal  house  at  Grand-Chartreos?  near  Grenoble;  it  itas  di- 
vided  lato  sixteen  or  seventeen  provinces,  oontaininé  one  han- 
dred  t»enty  nine  œonasteries,  araoni;^  which  »ere  counted  some 
convents  of  nuns.  Thèse  monasteries  ail  took  the  name  of  Char- 
treuse, and  ïiere  established  preferably  in  déserts,  moantains, 
far  from  inhabitated  places.  The  architecture  of  the  Carthas- 
lans  shows  excessive  sevetiity  of  tne  rulej  it  is  alsfays  of  a 
simplicity  exoladin^  ail  idaa  of  art.  Sxcept  tne  oratory  and 
the  cloisters,  wbich  présent  %  monamental  appearanoe,  the  re- 
mainder  of  the  monastery  consisted  only  of  cells,  primitively 
Gomposed  of  a  i:5poand  story  vri  tn  n   èittle  enclosure  of  eome  y 
vards.  STom  tne  l'^"-^  th  oentiary  only  the  arts  penetratel  mto 
thes^  estabiishmanta ,  bat  withoat  takins?  a  particular  charac- 
tsr-  fche  cloisters  itiri  oharcnea  tecnme    les3  bare  ani.  nake'^;  t 


the  13  ta  oeBtury,  to  what  degree  of  wealth  they  haâ  arpived, 
wjaat  was  the  incredible  exteat  of  tiiair  dependencies  and  their 
buildings,  aad  ho?f  muoh  the  monastic  institation  mast  ohanôe 
in  tlie  Éidst  of  thèse  secalar  iaflaenoes.  S.  Louis  and  his  s 
saooesaors  made  themselves  the  imniediate  protectors  of  Clanyï 
bat  evea  by  that  protactioa  itself,  attentive  and  perhaps  ,is- 
alous,  they  took  from  the  great  monaatery  that  iodapendence, 

»hich  darin^  tbe  11  tfa  and  12  th  centuries  had  been  a  posfspfal 

1 

aid  to  the  Holy  3ee. 

Mote    1,    p.    'ao?.    To    |\>3e    on    \à.eo    ot    t\\e    \ex\àexvcVe8    ot    't>ke    « 

\\\e    «peeon    ot    V\nf    t.    ^ou\«    on    \,eor^né    \>\ç\    o^ter    'V\o>i)\ï\|,    exe - 
o\»w.uf^\co\-eà    \.V\e    ewp«Tor    ?reàer\c,     oT\à    reX^feoeeà    \\Vb    B»\3^ec\8 
fro»    \He\r    oo\\\8    ot    t^-àeWt^,    Qre|oT\t    X    ott^^^'à    V^^    cro«T\    to 
couxxt    BoteT\,    \Dro\V\eT    ot    t\\e   V.\tr|    ot    ^T-oace;  --    **Be    vrob    o«\oift.- 
'k-B^eà,'^    sold   \\e,    '^bv    "^-^^    ouàocWu    ot    t,\\e   l»ope,    m\\o    doreà    to 
à\8\.tvY\er\,t    ax\à    cast    t"''©'»    ^^«î-    t^rotve    «uo^    o    freot    prtiftcfe,    \»\\o 
Yvoà    t\o    axi-ç^erVor    or    eouo\    owcn"»    o^^  Vattatie .  *    i?A»t»    de    \''o\5X). 
de    GluTvvi,    Xî-y^    Ç.    LoroVti, 

In  losiné  their  iadependence,   the  religious  orders  lost  th- 
eir opiôinality  as   artist  constmctors-    besides  the  art   of   a 
architecture  tauôht  and  profsssed   by  them,    left  their  handg  a 
at  the  end   of   the   12    th  oentury,    and   after  that  epoch,    except- 
inî?  soBie  traditional   rules  preserved   in  the  monasteries,    and 
some  spécial   arrangements  brou^ht   by  the  new  prcachinf?  orders, 
monastic  arohitectare  doss  not  differ  from  civil   architecture. 
At  tihe  end   of  the   \S  th  centur»  œost  of   tne  abbeys  had   fallen 
into  control  of  lay  abbots,   aad  that  of  Cluny  itaelf   fell   to 
tbe  hoase  of  f,orraine.    In  the  IS   th  oentury,    before  the  refor- 
niâtion,    many   ^ere  secalarized,    Around  the  religions   establish- 
ments  ail   had   advanced   and  been   elevated,    thanks  to   their  per- 
severinô  efforts  and   to  the  instruction  they   had   given   to  the 
loffer  classes,    o^^ring  the  course  of   the  13   th  century,    the  m 
mendioant  orders   had   fulfilled   their  task-    they   oould  only   dé- 
cline.  When  the  reli^ious  storsis  of  the   1*^  th  centary   arrived, 
thay   were   not   in   condition   to   resist,    and    from   that   epoch   un- 
til    the   ravolatioe   of   the   lait  centary   «as   only   a   lons^   aéony. 
Tt    la   necessary  to   rendsr   thls   justice   to   tbe  penedictines,  t 
that   thav   employé!    that   last   period   of   their   existence   (as   if 
tney   forssaw    their   approacbias'    en'i^'    m   collectinç'    an    enoriîioaB 
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efsryooe  knows»  that  the  ôreat  ohurcù  of  tiie  abbey  of  S»    Denis 

«as  ooBseorated  to  the  barial  of  the  kings  of  Spance  from  th» 
beéinaia^  of  the  sîooapojaf. 

Tn  tHe  13  tù  oentapy  the  eiiolosape  of  the  abbey.  also  aerved 
as  a  place  of  gatheplnl  for  sovereigns,  who  had  to  tpeat  aatt- 
ers  of  great  importance.  Wtren  Innocent  TV  was  fèroed  to  leave 
Rama  ard  to  eeek  ia  flhpistendoi  a  place  where  he  coald  avenue 
the  debaseaent  of  the  pontifical  throne,  free  fpom  evepy  inf- 
luence, hs  chose  the  city  of  Lyonsî  and  there  in  the  refectory 
of  the  iBonastery  of  ?.  Just  in  the  yeap  1245,  he  opened  the  ^ 
èenaral  oouncil  daring  which  the  déposition  of  the  eapepor  P 
fredepio  was  ppoolaimed.  The  bishopa  of  Gepœany  aad  of  ffnfSland 
foald  not  appeap  thepe,  and  even  3.  Louis  pemained  absent;  y 
yet  he  oould  not  pefase  an  intepview  solioited  by  the  sovepei- 
én  pontiff,  and  the  abbey  of  Cluny  was  ohosen  as  the  plaoe  of 
leetintf.  The  Pope  waited  fop  fifteen  days  for  the  king  of  Pr- 
anoe,  who  appived  tith  his  mothep  and  bpothep,  acooiapanied  by 
thpee  hundped  sepgeants  at  ap«s  and  a  asaltitude  of  knights. 
On  bis  part  the  Rope  had  witb  hini  eiôhteen  bishops;  let  us  see 
ifhat  the  ohponicle  of  ths  monastcpy  of  Clany  says  of  that  in- 
tspvie».    "And  it  must  be  knowa,  that  in  the  interiop  of  the 
naonastepy,  there  reoeived  hospitality  the  lord  Pope  9?itb  bis 
oûaplains  and  ail  his  court;  the  bishop  of  ;?enlis  fith  his 
hoaseholdj  the  bishop  of  P.vpeux  «ith  his  hoosehold;  the  iopd 
kinâ  of  Ppanoe  with  his  mother,  brother  and  sister  and  ail 
theip  suite;  the  lord  empepop  of  oonatantinople  with  ail  his 
coupt;  the  son  of  the  kinîi  of  Appagon  with  ail  his  people;  the 
son  of  the  kin^  of  Castile  with  ail  his  people;  and  aiany  othep 
knÎÉJhts.  clepics  and  peliéioas,  that  we  pass  in  silence.  And 
yet  in  spite  of  tbe  innamepable  éuests,  the  isonks  were  not  d 
disturbed  in  thelp  doPŒitory,  theip  refectory,  ohapter,  infir- 
inapy,  kitchen,  oellap,  nop  ia  any  ona  of  the  places  termed  m 
monastic.  The  bishop  of  Ganépes  was  also  lodfSed  within  the  e 
enclosupe  of  tue  itionastepy,  "  Innocent  [7  staid  an  entire  montb 
at  Clany,  and  ^.  Louis  fifteen  days* 

K  o  \  e     ?..     p  .     'A  0  2)  .     %\^\  .     '\  c     \  '  %.  X>  'X)  .     dp     C-  \  UT^.A^  ,  ç  w     %  ,     r  -     L  O  r  <:%  '\  n  .    \>   . 

Thia    cassais   w*?n    snows    Jinat    toe   «reat    abbeys    haï    r  ?cc):ie    iji 
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Aaéustine  aoaks  there;  then  Bhilip  the  Pair  had  ail  the  build- 
ings of  the  monastery  entirely  reboilt,  to  plaoe  thete  relitf- 
ious  of  the   order  of  S.  Qoaiaio.  Hère  (26)  is  the  plan  of  a 
part  of  the  abbey.  H  is  a  fortified  entraooe  with  bvildiags 
of  the  excise  and  the  lodging  of  the  piysioian.;  A  the  oharcfa; 
B  great  oloister;  0  refeotory;  D,  3  doraitoriea;  P  doraitory 
of  novices;  K  caaeteties.  At  the  west  of  the  ohoroh  are  gran- 
aries  and  the  Iftandry»  S  %ke   fs«t  kitehen;  the  feast  kîtohen 
is  at  the  irestern  end  af  tha  deteitory,  at  the  angle  of  the  c 
cloister.  With  the  fast  kitcheo  oosmunioâtes  a  detached  hall 
in  which  is  a  well  with  baoket,  etc.  G  the  little  cloister; 
around  it  are  tha  iBfijpaary  and  its  kitehen,  rooœs  for  stran- 
gers;  L  a  chapel  dedioated  to  S.  John;  0  shops  for  joiners  «d 
a  kitehen;  M  chapel  dedioated  to  S.  HoijkàiOf  aroiind  are  the 
apartaents  of  the  princesses  with  dependenoies  and  kitohens; 
near  the  fast  kitehen  is  the  lodgiig  of  the  prier,  then  at  the 
east  the  building  for  étrangers;  beyond  the  little  oloister; 
at  the  south  are  barns,  cellars,  dependeBOies  for  the  princes- 
ses of  the  blood  royal,  ifho  freqaently  caMe  to  réside  at  the 
abbey  of  Poissy;  then  beaatifal  gardens,  orohards,  eto»  One 
of  the  reasons  that  contriboted  aiost  to  cast  into  great  conf- 
usion tha  arrangement  of  the  buildin^^s  of  monastic  establisb- 
iiîents  was  the  habit  of  kings,  qaeens  or  princesses  and  of  the 
high  seoular  nobility,  aiost  partioalarly  frss!  the  13  th  cent- 
ary,  to  make  sojoarns,  often  quite  lengthy,  in  the  abbeys,  t 
that  tuée  took  the  title  of  royal.  At  the  oonvent  of  Maubais- 
son  se  hâve  seen  the  lodéiné  of  the  kinë;  at  Poissy,  a  consid- 
érable portion  of  the  buildings  of  the  monastery  ^as  reserved 
for  tnembars  of  the  royal  faiBily.  înat  oustooi  only  became  niore 
consistent  duriné  the  14  tb  cintury-  Philip  of  Valois  in  133^ 
dated  his  letters  of  State  froœ  tûe  abbey  of  7al,  ithere  ne  was 
residin^.  Charles  V  likewiss  lived  there  in  1369.  At  the  enJ 
of  the  13  th  oentary  the  treasure  of  the  kinf?s  of  Prance  was 
daposited  at  the  Temple  in  Paris;  king  Philip  the  «air  somet- 
imes  lodged  there  before  the  abolitioo  of  the  order;  be  livei 
there  in  1.3v01  from  Jao.  l^'  tti  till  Peb,  ?3  tb,  ''  Preauently 
royal  ladies  were  interred  m  monastio  churcbes  foanded  or  e 
Énrioned  by  them;  the  itiother  of  ?.  Louis,  oasen  ^lancha,  ^as 
interred  in  the  choir  of  tbe  chorch  of  Maabuiseotî;  a  aiater 
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ths  sarae  kiDS^,  diei  ani  wib  bariei  at  '''.lanv.  Ani  final  ly. 
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oentary,  monastic  arohiteotare  no  longer  prasants  tûose  beau- 
tiful  gênerai  arrangeaents,  ttiat  oû§  lo^cs  to  see  at  Glaay, 
Oiteaax  or  Clalrviaz;  esoh  û&y   broaglit  a  sodification  of  %he 
primary  arrangement;  serTioes  were  separated;  tbe  lonastery 
seems  to.s^  sonfousded  gradBally  nitb  seoalar  habitations.  Sd 
Ssom  jMOk  aonk  bad  bis  little  oeil;  tkm   abbot  bailt  biaself 
a  aeparate  loàgiog,  a  résidence  aoite  âiitMt'itroB  the  princ- 
ipal buildings  of  tbe  ffloaastery;  be  bad  tris  private  entrance, 
court  and  garden.  He  .tas  a  lord  nhose  llfe  differs  but  little 
froiB  tbat  of  the  layman.  Tbese  signs  of  dooadenoe  are  increas- 
ingly  évident  until  tbe  epoob  of  the  refomation.  wben  tbe  m 
saonastic  life  was  morally  effaced,  even  if  not  actaally  aboi- 
iahed  io  the  lest.  It  saffioes  to  glanoe  at  the  plans  of  abb- 
eya  eaooesslvelw  modified  daring  tûe  14  tû  and  15  tn  centuries 
to  reoogaize  tnat  confusion  and  lack  of  uaity.  Thèse  symptoms 
are  strikiuâ  in  the  Bénédictine  abbeys  of  3.  Ouen  of  Rouen,  F 
feoamp,  3.  Julien  of  Tours,  whioh  ne   give  ûere.  (25).  îhat  a 
abbey  had  been  pebailt  in  the  1/-^  th  oentury,  and  waa  saccessi- 
lely   modified  during  the  14  th  and  IS  th  centuries.  3  is  the 
eatranoe  to  the  monastery,  also  intended  for  believers  ôoing 
to  the  ohnroh;  A  the  choir  reserved  for  the  reliéioas;  D  the 
nave  for  the  public;  G  the  gâte  of  the  religions;  X  the  eell 
of  the  porter*  V  the  purveyor;  S  the  cloister;  L  sacristy  %&~ 
ken  out  of  a  hall  DOt  intended  for  that  purpose;  M  storerooms; 
N  prisons;  P  refeotory  and  kitchen  G;  K  a  parler  for  Tisitors; 
the  dorwltory  »as  over  the  great  hall  extendlné  the  transept 
aocording  to  the  ancieat  cnstom;  Z  oellars  with  rooms  above 
for  provisions;  T  bakery;  H  infirœary  and  its  kitahen  3;  at 
the  side  are  stables;  R  lodgiag  of  alaoner  and  his  garden;  T 
Garden  of  the  religions;  P  palace  of  the  abbot  in  its  court, 
private  entranoe,  stables  and  offices  0,  ^ith  garden  at  the 
eaat;  ?  ohapel  of  Roly  Trinity.  It  is  évident  that  if  in  this 
plan  tûe  ancieat  traditional  arranâeiaentr  are  stiii  préserve!, 
there  prevaila  a  certain  confusion  in  the  services,  that  did 
not  exist  in  the  plans  of  tiie  12  th  centary. 

Rut  if  ne   exainins  the  plans  of  an  abbey  rebailt  in  tbe  14 
th  century,  we  shall  be  impressed  yet  more  by  tns  mass  of  ie~ 
pendenoies  ani  services,  that  are  i^atbered  about  the  pnnoip- 
ii  struotares.  Oonstsnce,  ^ife  of  kinié  ^^obert,  hai  causai  the 
érection  of  church  ^otre  D'ima  at  Poissy,  ani  installe^  Aa;?u3- 
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sosetbing  of  ttie  primitive  simplioity  of  t&sir  raies,  tbey  had 
no  less  maâa  of  tlieir  soiiasteries  delightfal  resideoces  by  b 
sitaatioB,  ârraDgeaeQt,aQd  by  oolleotiag  ail  tbat  ooald  aid  in 
readerifig  life  a|reeable  aaâ  peaoefal.  Habits  of  laxary  and 
indoleBoe  ooald  aot  fail  to  be  introdttoed  aïoog  tbes,  fron  t 
tbe  ooieot  nben  tbey  oonvertad  their  poor  bats  of  vood  aod  p 
poor  fialds  lato  vast  palaoes  and  aagnifioent  gardens,  «hère 
tbe  reoeived  sofereigns  nithin  tbeir  «allB,  and  ooald  offer 
then  tbe  diversions,  tbat  tbe  great  ordinarily  parsae,  saoh 
as  bunting,  fisbing,  or  the  conversation  of  learaed  and  dist- 
ingnisbed  aen,  good  libraries,  and  espeoially  the  calu  and 
freedos!  of  tbe  coaatry. 

S,  froncVa,  t"*^  V-t  >*oa  «ow^e  o^e*  eorWer,'*  1\\t  ao\.à  \vefm\\  t 
tT\ova  q\  t\\e  OTàer  of  S.  Aut^®*^^**  ^o»e  ^oà  -%%».%ii  à\,tt «'"'*«^^ 
Vvoua««    ot   ¥oT\e.    f\,r«t   t>\e^   \\.«eà   \.tv   X\\z    street   «-tWV   coWed 

8\,àe    Wz    c\t>^,    Msoô    re'teuVXt    ot    \\\e    coet   ot    a    c\0't\v   merc\vou\    et 

o\eà    orea   t^^^    ot    tVvVaWes,    Wveret C"^   coWftà   ||orà\,n«\um   t^o* 

eore,    ^ac^vere   -fUe    eiacXosure    ot    cYi^&ToVi    S,    S\.co\,08    retoVtvs    \\\.z    x\ 
marne    ot    C^vordOTii^eà .    Itv    XY€   ^jjeor    \2Sê,    V\m|    ç>v\\\,p    \\\e    îo\r    | 
irotv\eà    t\\e    KufvusWxva»    tY^e   uae    ot    tv^e   «oWa    «nà    to»erB   ot    X\^z 
c\X\^\    'pro^MWiS.Wixf    ©\\   pofsoma   t^o*    fo^^l    ©^    «•to^N.fit    \\\eTe   >is\- 
t\vo\i\    \Ve\r   \eox>e»    But    aee\.tv|    t\\ot    XV^^   co\xx\\d    ivot   coi^\îet^te.i\\- 
\x^    \\.\>e    \t\    B^cV    o    p\oce,    on    occoxiivà    ot    t\ve    XWtVe    o\»,s    |\v3€x\ 
\.\\eflk;    bvi    *^e    coivaent    ot    t^e    ftotà    V\.»t    cix\à    t^ae   \)\.»\\op    ot    fort», 
SVmon 'Jl^W^^oa    àe    Buc^^    tVv.evi    «otd    m\vat    t\ve^^    \kOd    ocQ^itTeà    ot 
^^«ifàonmet ,    atvà    com«    to    >\o\à    tY\e    ptoce    «\\ere    t\\e\j    ore    «t    pre- 
aetvt,    t\vot    «as    ceàed    to    t\\eTO    b^    t\\e    t'f'^oT»    ©t    ^et^tte^oe    ot    ^- 
«UB    tt\\rV%t,    cot\«.d    Soccortt    txx    Lottn,     okA    SoG>\et«    iaocVa^    Vt\ 
fTzxKO\y,    **    Du    Breu\.\,     t'b.eot,    de»    ontVo.    de    ÇoTte.    BooV    ?. 

Kote    ^,     p.    ^OO.itce    Lottxv    text>. 

Psrhaps  tbe  institution  of  the  oriera  of  men'iicant  friars  c 
coQtributed  to  proloni^  the  existence  of  the  relièiouB  life; 
it  presene^i  at  least  its  unity  for  aoras  tioDe.  Bat  this  waa 
QO  longer  that  ^reat  aad  po^ferfol  Bénédictine  orier;  the  ber- 
oîG  times  of  ^.  '-'uôaes  an;i  ".  --ernari  nere   past.  Krom  tne  1'^  to 
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ro^eÔL  «ome  ^eore  «\T\ce.  StobVea  cre  orrei\|,ftà  V^  t\ve  c\o\a\6T 
anà  \n  \\\e  çret\>^  poV«\eà  c\\ope\  ©t  S.  K»\o»,\.twe.  X«Ofi^  W^eae 
poVmtVx\i«  scme  ore  >DeT^  reiROTVeXjVe,  W^ot  are  tv®«\»e  Viit*T\oT 

T;>ve  co\"«.».Tv«  and  copWaXft  ot  t\\e  ^rect  cVo\a\er  ore  ot  |to^  ■» 

ffroffi  the  anoient  foondations,  ^  the  order  of  bermit  friars 
of  3.  Âagustine  had  aoqnired  bot  sllgbt  inflaence  lotil  the 
iistitutioD  of  tije  mefldicaat  orders,  bat  then  it  took  a  gteat 
devslopment,  and  ifâs  especially  proteoted  by  the  kiags  of  fr- 
anoe  daring  the  13  th,  14  th  ani  IS  th  centuries.  Yet  the  es- 
tablisbuents  of  the  AagastiBian  fplars  long  retained  their  c 
oharaoter  of  primitiTe  siaiplioity;  their  ohurohes  were  nearly 
alvays  either  coxposed  of  a  single  aisée,  or  of  a  nave  with  t 
tjfo  side  aisles,  but  tithout  transepts,  radiatin^  ohapels  or 
twrert;  thas  vsre  arran^ed  tàe   oharches  of  the  great  Augusti- 
ne  ffionastery  at  Paris.  Hère  (24Her)  is  the  monaatsry  of  the 
Augostine  friars  of  Taux-Verts  near  Brussels,   tnat  we  prés- 
ent as  an  entirely  complète  example  of  thèse  establishments 
of  the  aendioant  friars  »fith  ail  the  developœents,  that  they 
had  taken  at  the  end  of  the  IS  th  ceotury.  A  Is  the  oharoh  «i 
«ithoot  transepts  ©r  towers  Aûcordin^  to  oastoms  adopted  in 
Au^ustine  aonasteries;  B  thelibrary,  a  long  éallery  above 
the  cloister;  C  dormitories  of  the  relii|ioas;  D  dormitory  of 
laymenî  ?,  great  oloister  of  the  relÉgiôus;  P  cloister  of  lay- 
men;  G  refeotory;  H  infirmary;  T  kitohen,  oomiwLnlcatin^  ifith 
the  refeotory  by  a  little  covered  bridge;  K  Ifiègings  for  men 
(^uests);  L  for  itomen;  M  housea  of  artizans;  N  lod^in^  of  the 
emperor  (nharles  ?);  0  the  oak,  aocordiné  to  the  leéend,  ander 
sfhioh  were  colleoted  seven  crowned  heads;  P  prinpical  ^ate  of 
the  monastery;  R  oowhouse  and  sheds  for  forage;  3  gardens  with 
a  labyrinth,  alleys  planted  with  trees,  ohapela,  etc.  Thls  1 
location  n&B   admirable  in  the  œidst  of  the  forest,  in  a  valley 
provided  with  fine  water,  near  œeadows  and  great  orohards,  a 
and  one  anderstaada  that  in  soch  establishments,  sotereiôns 
lO70d  to  rest  from  affaire  of  state  and  the  etiqaette  of  ooar- 
ts!  and  if  the  œendicant  friara  in  their  builjin.^s  retainel 
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1 
forasts.   The  Saoobins,  hemmed  in  along  tfee  ^lalls  of  the  city, 

finally  obtaiQed  the  parler  for  oitizens.  that  king  Charles  V 
^a^e  thea  tn  1365,  after  havinsJ  «#f|Bired  the  franchise  and  r 
rcDtal  of  this  manioipal  property.  Afteriiard  the  buildings  of 
the  monastery  were  rebailt  in  partj  but  the  ohnroh  A  and  the 
hefeotorîf  B  dated  from  the  priffliti^e  constructiQn.  The  sohool 
of  S.  Thomas  D  was  a  pretty  Renaissance  hall,  that  ire  savr  de- 
îBollshed  recently.  The  chorch  of  the  Jacobins  of  A|en,  bailt 
about  the  middle  of  the  13  th  centary,  has  tiio  aisles,  as  ifell 
as  that  of  the  Jacobins  of  Toaloase,erected  in  tbe  second  half 
of  the  13  th  oentury.  We  éive  hère  (24  bis)  the  plan  of  this 
beaatiful  establishment.  Ori^inally  the  ohurch  îfas  entirely 
with'out  ohapels,  those  of  the  nave  and  apse  only  bein^  erected 
dariné  the  14  th  and  IS  th  centuries.  The  entranoe  of  belie?- 
ers  is  at  S  at  the  side  of  the  right  aisle,  at  the  front  «nd 
of  the  left  aisle  were  the  stalle  of  the  relegious.  On  the  w 
wall  of  the  riÉht  aisle  next  the  littie  oloister  G  is  noticed 
the  poiîpit,  naw   destroyed,  bat  Jihose  traces  are  visible,  and 
is  indicated  on  an  old  plan  deposited  in  the  Capitol  of  Toul- 
ouse: the  entrance  of  the  believers  was  preceded  by  a  oourt 
or  open  narthex;  it  »as  by  this  court  that  one  also  entered 
tue  monastery  by  passiné  the  littie  cloister.  At  B  is  the  0.T- 
eat  oloister*  at  D  tha  chapter  hall;  ?   the  sacristy;  F:  a  lit- 
tie ohapel  dedicated  to  S.  Antonine;  3  the  refectory.  The  bu- 
ildings indicated  by  natohiné  are  of  the  last  (13  th)  oéntury. 
èll  thèse  structures  are  of  isrick,  execnted  with  great  care 
and  covsred  internally  by  paintin^s  datiné  from  the  1^  th  and 
14  th  centuries.   Then  the  preachiné  friars  Jiare  very  far  r 
removed,  at  least  in  their  buildings,  from  the  humlllty  recom- 
fflended  by  their  founder.  (Arts.  Cloitre,  fihapelle,  Fï?lise,  R 
Réfectoire). 

Kot?.  \.  p,  ?9Ç.  Le  1\\ .  àes  ^.ntVo,  àc  ?or\B,  b^  J.  Dw  Çre\»V\,, 
le-èÂ.  ¥o\.  2,  p.  ^'^P,  Dv^rVïv*  \Mç  p\£rcVf^|  of  t^e  tv««  Bue  3ovi.t- 
fVot,    \»<i    BOM-    àc»tro>j(eà    ty^e    Vost    oeatVle?    ot    t>^^    moiso&terv    of 

t  V\  «,    ,^  0  c  o  ^  V  ïi  %  ,     %  \\  V  c  V>    e  X  \.  e  t\  à  e  d    o  c  ^  o  «  ?    \  'tx  p,    >*  o  \.  \  »    o  f    ■?  o  r  V  ?  .     5  e  ^ 
t\\?    ^tofvBoxiç    »o?iu*?.nto\.e    dp    Çor\,%,     pwV>Xtm>ied    unàer    t\\e    Atrec- 

Xotc     \.     0,     7,99.      .  •  ,     u\i    B^euW,,      "îY  .     ie?     kp\.     Sq     par\s?.     ç.  .     ?  PC  . 
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forssts.   The  Saoobins,  beaiiBed  in  alon^  tbe  walls  of  the  city, 
finaliy  obtaiQed  the  parler  for  oitizcns,  tbat  king  Charles  ? 
^ave  theiE  in  1365,  after  havinîè  ^aaireâ  the  franchise  and  r 
rental  of  this  municipal  property.  Afterward  the  buildings  of 
the  monastery  were  rebuilt  in  parti  but  the  ohoroh  A  and  the 
hefectorjf  B  dated  from  the  primitive  construction.  The  sohool 
of  S.  Thomas  D  was  a  pretty  Renaissance  hall,  that  we  sair  de- 
aiolished  recently»  The  chorch  of  the  Jacobins  of  Agen,  bailt 
about  the  œiddle  of  the  13  th  century,  has  two  aisles,  as  îfell 
as  that  of  the  Jacobins  of  Toaloase,erected  in  the  second  half 
of  the  13  th  oentury.  We  ^i^e   hère  (24  bis)  the  plan  of  this 
beaatiful  establishment.  Originally  the  oharch  ?fas  entirely 
wittfoat  ohapels,  tfiose  of  the  nave  and  apse  oaly  being  erected 
dariné  the  14  th  and  IS  th  centaries.  The  entranoe  of  belieir- 
ers  is  at  S  at  the  side  of  tûe  right  aisle,  at  the  front  tnd 
of  the  left  aisle  were  the  stalle  of  the  relegious.  On  the  » 
wall  of  the  rièht  aisle  next  the  littie  oloister  G  is  noticed 
the  pnlDpit,  now  destroyed,  bat  whose  traces  are  visible,  and 
is  indicated  on  an  old  plan  deposited  in  the  fiapitol  of  Toul- 
ouse; the  entrance  of  the  believers  »as  preceded  by  a  oourt 
or  open  narthex;  it  «as  by  this  court  that  one  also  entered 
tfte  monastery  by  passin^,  the  littie  cloister,  At  B  is  the  ^r- 
eat  oloister'  at  D  th3  chapter  hall;  P  the  saoristy;  F  a  lit- 
tie chapel  dedicated  to  ^.  Antonine;  3  the  refectory.  The  bu- 
ildings indicated  by  natobioé  are  of  the  last  (13  th)  oéntury. 
Ail  thsse  structures  are  of  ^rick,  executed  with  great  care 
and  covsred  internally  by  paintin^s  dating  from  the  13  th  and 
14  th  centuries.   Then  the  preachins?  friars  itère  very  far  r 
removed,  at  least  in  their  buildings,  fronn  the  haniillty  reooni- 
ffiended  by  their  founder.  (Arts.  Cloître,  Qhapelle,  Pdlise,  R 
Réfectoire)* 

iiOmVm,    bv.    1.     «.    DeVecluxe .    ïo\.    A.     p.    ^.'ÎB,     e\    aeo. 

Kote    \,     y,    29.?.    Le    T>^ ,    des    ^xvVVo.    àe    pnr\«,     \)\x    .1.    Dvi    Pre^jW,. 

le^Â.    ïol.    2..    p.    21?.    \)^T\x^k     IVvp    plercVn*    of     tVve    tv«\»    ftv^e    3out- 

MotP     \.     p.     ?.9'x'.     >U     Dvi     BreuW,,      T't.     .'.  ç  ?     ,K  r  \  .      if'     p  o  r  \  çi  .     v.     ''PC 
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conditioQ  of  po?8rty.   But  3.  Ppanois  was  not  dead  srhen  his 
order  had  already  waadered  siagularly  frona  the  siffiplioitf  and 
that  primitive  poverty;  and  froa  the  13  th  oentary  the  minor 
friars  erected  monastarèes,  that  îq  their  wealth  wère  inferior 
m  nothinâ  to  the  abbeys  of  the  Senediotine  orders.  S.  hQûis 
ûad  a  great  affection  Hor  the  preaohing  and  maadioant  friars; 
6ven  from  hla  tt«e  that  extjpemô  aolioltade  for  the  disciples 
of  3.  Dominio,  ©f  S.  Praaois  of  Assizi,  for  the  eremetical  Au- 
Augustinians  and  Oarmelites,  *ho  ifere  then  little  knoîfn,  was 
the  subjeot  of  bitter  satires.  As  politics,  3.  Louis  pras  oer- 
tainlv  disposed  certaiely  to  éive  to  the  ne»  orders  a  predoiB- 

tOQ  , 

inance  o?er  the  indepeaaent  establishments  of  Cluny  and  Cite- 
auXj  and  he  found  the  preaohiné  friars  a  powerful  arm  to  ?an- 
qaish  those  popular  hérésies»  born  in  the  12  oentary  siith  ail 
the  ^iiarâoteristics  of  a  rébellion  of  the  lower  classes  agai- 
Bst  tbe  clerioal  ana  seoular  power.  5.  Louis  had  built  at  Pa- 
ris the  ffionastery  of  the  Jaoobins,  ihioh  by  aaster  John,  dean 
of  3.  Quentin  and  by  the  Oniversity  from  1221,  had  been  pat 
in  possession  of  a  house  in  Pue  3.  Jaoques,  opposite  to  3.  ^ 
Stienne  des  Grecs»   The  church  of  this  monastery  presented 
an  arrangement  anknoîrn  before;  the  nave  was  ooœposed  of  two 
aisles  separated  by  a  row  of  oolunins.  Perhaps  this  arrangement 
appeared  more  suitable  for  preaohing,  for  the  stalls  of  the 
religioos  were  placed  in  one  of  the  aisles,  the  other  parallel 
one  remaining  for  the  believers,  ivho  could  thoç  easily  aee  and 
ûear  tce  preaoher  seated  in  a  pulpit  at  one  end.  But  the  prea- 
chiné  friars  oame  late,  and  since  the  nature  of  their  mission 
obligea  them  to  approaoh  the  éreat  centres  of  population,  they 
no  èonger  found  great  sites,  that  allowed  thein  to  extend  and 
to  arrange  the  struotureg  of  their  Œoaasteries  accordinl  to 
a  aniform  raie,  Then  one  more  rarely  finds  in  the  aïonasteries 
of  tfte  mendicant  orders  that  traditional  arrangeient  so  *ell 
observed  in  the  establishments  of  the  Benedicitines,  especial- 
ly  éf  the  raie  of  Oiteaux.  The  plan  of  the  Jacobins  of  '^aris 
(24)  is  very  irregiilar:  the  refectory  joins  the  parler  for  c 
citizens,  -thlch  intersected  the  city  walls  built  ander  Philip 
Aagast.  This  refectory  had  been  erected  in  12S^  by  œeans  of  a 
fine  of  ten  thoasand  livres,  that  lord  î^n^errand  de  Oourcy, 
tnird  of  that  naie,  had  bsen  condeninei  to  psy  for  having  non^ 
three  yDons^  "^''leirinis ,  who  haï  been  t'iken  wnile  hontin"  in  his 
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theia.  TûQS  tûa  Beoediotine  institati©n  had  introdaced  pe©ple 
iato  cifil  life,  aod  as  thèse  developed  under  tbe  proteoting 
power  of  royalty,  the  ffiooasteries  saw  tbeir  ioportaaoe  aod  t 

their  eïternal  effsot  deoreased.  Tostraotion  alooe  reffiaiaed 
to  the»:  bat  their  oonditioa  of  laaded  proprietora»  their  we~ 
altb,  the  manageaent  of  the  oonaiderable  ppoperties,  that  they 
had  immoderately  aoooaulated  in  their  hands  daring  the  cruBa- 
des,  left  theiE  little  lelsare  to  dévote  thesaselves  to  instmo- 
tion,  in  a  aanner  able  to  ri^al  the  sohools  established  io  t 
the  cloiaters  of  the   éreat  oathedrals  aader  patronai^e  of  the 
bishops,  and  partioalarly  at  Paris  on  the  hill  of  3*  Senevie?e. 

Then  at  tiie  beélnniné,  of  the  13  th  centary  the  Beaediotine 
iastitution  had  teralnated  its  active  mission^  then  appeared 
3.  Doiinio,  foander  ©f  the  order  of  preaohinô  friare»  After 
havinS  cleared  the  soil  of  Europe,  after  having  cast  le  the 
fflidst  of  tne  people  the  first  foindatians  of  oivil  life,  and 
havin^  soattered  the  first  ideas  of^-liberty»  order,  jastice, 
Hioraility  and  law,  the  time  had  ®ome  for  the  reliiîioas  orders 
to  develop  and  ^aide  linds,  to  oppose  by  3?ord  as  mach  as  by 
tha  siford   the  danéerous  hérésies  of  the  Vaudois,  the  Poor  Men 
of  Lyons,  Snaabettes,  Plagellaats,  etc*,  and  finally  the  Albi- 
éenses,  wbo  seemed  to  samaiarize  ail  thèse.  The  preaohing  fri- 
ars  soon  acqiired  an  immense  influence,  and  the  iSreatest  aiisds 
arose  amonë  them,  John  the  Teutonic,  Hugues  of  3.  G^er,  Peter 
of  7erona:  John  of  Vicenza,  -.  Hyacinthe  aad  S,  Thoaas  Aqainas, 
filled  Europe  »ith  tneir  sermons  and  their  writinés.  Also  ab- 
out  this  tiise  (1309)  S.  Jranois  of  Assizi  institated  the  order 
of  fflinor  friars.  The  establishment  of  thèse  two  orders,  Ooaiifî^ 
ioais  and  Minor  ifriars:  the  former  devoted  to  preachinj^,  to  h 
the  davlopaseot  of  human  intelligence,  to  the  support  of  the 
orthodgx  faith,  and  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  the  latter  p 
preahhiné  toe  renunoiation  of  sforidly  goods,  abaolute  poverty, 
was  a  sort  of  reaction  a^ainst  the  semi-faadal  institution  of 
tne  Reoedictlne  orders.  indeed  in  his  mie,  >.    Praocis  of  As- 
sizi,  iesirioè  to  return  to  the  sirapllcity  of  the  first  apos- 
tlea,  doee  not  allow  the  prior  or  ail  fcne  rcinor  brothers  to  p 
P038e33  anytriin^,  but  on   toe  oontrary  lîijst  oecj  for  the  poor 
and  to  supply  their  own  neeia.  he  claiaeâ  to  hrin^î  ttie  rlch  to 
iii7e    trisir  possessions  to  tùe   pDor,  to  acaoire  the  ri0!.ht   of 
%;ikî,nK  aH?  for  hi.'Rgelf  withoat  ahame,  an.i  tniiB    to  rflif^ve  tne 
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doaiiate  tàe  ooarts  aod  buiidiûgs.^  Ooder  the  totsr  g  was  the 
eatranoe  of  ta©  cliopoii  for  beliavers;  I  are  àoriito^iea;  K  re- 
feotopy  aad  L  kitofeea;  R  the  library;  N  presses;  0  iifirmapy; 
M  loâgiags  of  the  gaesti  and  the  abbot;  X  are  barns  and  csllars. 
Qardeas  farnislied  with  trellises  tere  plaoed  at  ?,  aooordinia 
to  oastom,  behind  the  apse  of  the  charoh.  A  suall  river  R 
ppotected  the  iieakest  part  of  the  iialls  and  tattred  a  ireat 
orchard  planted  at  T.  Thés  afebey  was  f^asded  Horiiê  the  9  th 
oQQtary,  bat  aost  of  the  struotures  iadioated  io  the  plan  date 
froiB  the  seooiïd  half  of  the  12  tb  oeatary.  There  is  ereo  reas- 
on  to  thiok  that  tae  iefeoses  do  tîot  date  at  a  perlod  beîore 
tfia  1'  tn   oeatarf, 

fof\\t\.eà  vottT,  m\\eTi  \t  «os  left  outsiàe  t^e  me.!  t Q"^ t\.t^cat- 

The  abbota  bein^  judêes  in  tasir  o-*n  iomams,  like  tfae  fea- 
:ial  lords,  prisons  formed  a  part  of  tne  ffionastery:  thef  îiare 
alfflost  aliays  placed  oeside  the  to«er,  ofteo  evec  io  its  lower 
stories*  îf  m  the  vièinity  of  the  cities  and  in  the  ooaotry, 
œonastic  atracturea  in  the   1'^  th  ceatary  daily  recalled  more 
aid  îior©  the  feudaè  itruotares  of  the  sêoolar  lords*  oo  the 
oontrary  -fithiD  tas  oities,  tae  abbeys  tended  to  aiaéle  titfc 
civil  life;  freqaently  they  destroyéd  tbelr  priaiiti?e  italli 
to  bailj  reËular  hauses  hafiné  a  7iesf  aoi  eotrance  from  oats- 
lie»  Tiiase  bouses  nere  at  first  ocouplei  hy   the  artizans,  tbat 
42   na\?8  seen  shat  ap  in  tae  enclosores  of  the  monasteries;  r 
riit  îf  tDsge  artizsBS  stlil  lependsi  on  lue   inoDastery,  tbia 
1-13  no  lon.^er  as  faroiera,  so  to  speak,  ottaininH  toe  use  of 
tûeir  iod^.inés  m  returr  for  the  ceoefits  ppoiuoei  r:y  toe  ex~ 
sfcise  of  tneir  loiastry:  besiies  tney  *ers  oat  sabject  to  a 
an?  reiiâious  raie»  "^nce  m  that  patb,  tûe   lonastsries  ot   the 
3itie8  soon  loat  ail  iirect  ^.ontrol  of  tts  tenants,  aird  tûe 
seaular  iependsocies  of  reiiéioas  noaiea  lere  furthsr  onlv 
prscertiss,  raturniatf  $   profit  m  rent,«  '-'et  ooe  ;:annot  iouct, 
Loafc  tne  ;^^iiilîa  dî    tne  traies  tjaok  rise  in  trif  i^ldst  jf    tnes? 
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some  forks  of  aoderate  importaQO®;  @ne  fiada  tUe   fflonaatio  ar~ 
chitectere  ander  that  «ilit&ry  oo'repiBg;  beaides  originally 
deprivad  of  seacs  of  dafessa,  ttiej   nere  only  gradaally  forti- 
fiad  aod  aooordiQé  as  tàey  gaoaae  aore  or  Xess  siailar  to  fe~ 
adal  aaQOfs.  Rare  is  the  abbey  of  S#  âllyre  at  Cleraoût  in 
Aavergne,  a  cavalier  view  ©f  ihioh  givas  au  idea  of  those  Ir- 
oups  of  straotaree^  hslf  asonaatio  and  half  ailitary.  (23). 
Bailt  Iq  a  valley,  it  ooald  not  restât  a  regalar  siège,  bot 
lias  saffioieotly  farnished  siitii  walls  and  toiers  to  sustaie 
tûe  attâok  of  a  body  of  partisaos. 

Mo  te    1,    p.    ï"*!  .    Aob\\\o^.    .K-anoV .,  ?Mfea€û. .    ïo\.    4»    t>  »    '7  b»-    VSa«- 
Xot€    1.    p*    2'S.2.    lYAe    morne    «o«    f\^€,T^,    ofter    ■t\\e    \i\a tWuWoiK 

tXofSTB    ©T^d    ^oî'tVWoiK»    imte'isect    \\\e    'XjeouWtuX    "noW    ot    t'ne    kt^- 

«lo^e    of    t\^«e    c>»Hrc>^    «o*   \i^àTTi^\    ox\d.    \V\e    BowQtvesoue    moaotvvY    ot    ^ 
XVve    mo^e    %\xt  t  «■'<*«^<â-    »uc>.    ffo^    tYiot    d\.«08ter.    "TVve    c^oVr-    \8    «e\\ 
pre,8eTVje4,     ou.d    o\\.^ou#>    \>u\\t    ot    frotiiWe,     V  e    oive    ot    t\\e    ^o«t 
vofeoreà    «otV^    ot    po\.'nte4    orc.\^\ lecture    et     l\\e    Xote    tAme. 

Kote    1,    p.    294.     t\»A.s    *o\e«    \.b    cof\.ed    f^oi*    otic    of     t\\€.    em|.rov>- 
\i!kt«    ot    ^^€    ionosWcom    SoWAc.     ilotvof.    d^ea    obt5e^em.    LAbf ,    S. 

At  the   east  is   tûe  tfate  of   tbe  aiODastery   protected    by   a   toi?- 
er,    at   ths   si^ie  V   are  the  stables   iateaded   for  the  animais  c£ 
tfueits;    B  is  a   first  ooart  B®t  defendad  by   battleraanted   lalls, 
but  only   garrounded    by   builiînés   forminé   an   enclosure   and   rœ- 
eivinô  liéht  only   throu^n   the   interior.    B'    is  a  saconi   battle- 
inented  ^ate,    that   leads  to  an   alley  ooœaanded   by  the  churoh  C, 
îiell   sapported   by   battlements  an^   machicolations*    The  eastern 
façade  of   the  oharch,    iti   apse,    is   oiofned   b?  two   towers,    one 
coiBaiîdinâ   the   ao^éle  of   the   street,    the  other  doiioatinii?   the 
tfate    -    ^tviné   entranca  into   the   buildinÊ^s;    n^achlcolstiona    also 
oroffn   th?it   i&te,    '~''ne   entere   a   first   narro,*   ani   cloaed   court. 
Lùflo    tbe   cloistar    '-.    -*'   ^*    are    tonets    ffith    tattlerseots   tbat   i 
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iatroduoad  tûe  poer,  to  wliiob  were  distributed  &Xbs«  At  G  is  i 
hall  to  serve  as  a  refeotory  for  tiis  garrisoft*  itlth  private 
stairs  to  àeaoead  to  the  terraoe»  At  the  soatli  Bide  at  I  are 
plaoed  tbe  oellara  of  the  Xodj^iags  of  the  abbot  aod  his  gaests; 
at  L  and  K  are  prisons  and  défenses.  Above  thèse  sabstmotares 
tbe  baildings  eztend  on  tbe  rook  and  assaoe  aore  importanoe; 
(19)*  One  asoends  by  iiextrioable  torns»  sarrow  auid  bent  sta- 
Irirays  at  tbe  point  B,  «rhere  are  located  tbe  kitobess*  D  was 
the  doriltory  of  tbe  monks,  3  tbe  so-called  bail  of  the  kni^- 
hts,   C  is  a  vaat  orypt  rebailt  in  tne  l6  tb  oentary  to  snp- 
port  tbe  cboir  of  tbe  cbnrob,  tbat  iras  rebnilt  at  tbat  epoob; 
P«  H  are  substractares  of  tbe  ancient  nave  and  tbe  Poaanesqne 
transepts,  so  as  to  sapplesent  tbe  rook,  wbicb  does  not  presst 
a  safficient  ares  at  those  points;  G  are  lodgin^s  of  tbe  abbot 
and  bia  tiioestsi  I  is  ander  tbe  llbrary.  Tbe  oloister  is  looated 
OTer  tbe  great  bail  of  knlgbts  g.  Tbe  area  of  tbe^oloister  is 
covered  with  lead  to  oollect  rainnater,  tbat  passes  into  tbe 
two  oisterns  plaoed  beneatb  tbe  nortb  arm  of  tbe  oross.  Above 
tbe  gâte  A  is  a  bail  for  tbe  watch.  pinally  tbe  cbarcb  (20) 
doainates  tbat  entirety  of  colossal  bnildings,  oonstraoted  of 
granité,  and  tibiob  présents  tbe  most  imposing  appearanoe  io 
tbe  sidst  of  tbat  foggy  bay.  Tbe  great  buildings  tbat  look 
out  on  tbe  open  sea  on  tbe  nortb  side  may  pass  for  tbe  finest 
axample,  wbicb  ne   possess  of  religious  and  military  arobitec- 
tare  of  tbe  middle  âges,  or  tbe  marvel,  as  tbey  haire  been  oa~ 
«ed  for  ail  tiae.  ^  The  great  bail  of  tbe  knights  (Pig.  19  ff) 
poasesses  tiro  great  flreplaoes  and  ooBbelled  privies.  fe  glve 
(21)  an  external  view  of  tbese  baildings  froi  tbe  sea;  and  a 
^ietr  (22)  fron  tbe  east.  Tbe  spire  sarnoants  tbe  central  toner 
®f  tbe  obnrcb,  bat  iras  destroyed  long  since;  it  bad  beea  reb- 
ûilt  on  aeveral  occasions,  tbe  last  time  by  abbot  Jean  de  La^ 
aips  about  1510;  »e  assaœe  it  to  be  restored  in  tbe  vieir  bcre 
given;  a  colossal  statue  of  tbe  archangel  3.  Michel,  îThiob 
oould  be  seen  afar  at  sea,  crowned  its  sumiBit,.  Li^htning  des- 
troyed tbat  «pire  sbortly  after  its  érection.  The  abbey  of  Mt. 
3.  Michel  foand  itself  in  an  exoeptional  situation;  It  ^aa  a 
military  place  tbat  auatained  siégea,  and  coald  not  be  taken 
by  an  î?ïigliah  army  in  1422.  Rarely  did  reliÈ^ious  establisbœe- 
Bte  présent  sach  foraidable  défenses,  they  alnaost  always  ret~ 
aiasd  the  appearanoe  of  villas  ??ith  battleaents,  defen:ied  by 
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bf  IhB   sea  twioe  dailf,  and  ihose  saaait  is  mora  tfaan  230  ft. 
above  its  level.Cl?)»  A  narrow  rocky  ihore  opens  soath  of  the 
side  next  Pootopson*.  at  soaie  steps  from  tàe  aea  tue  rock  rises 
abruptly.  0«e  finds  a  first  fortified  ôate  at  6  wlth  éaard  h 
hoase.^   A  second  gâte  opens  at  D  and  glve&  eitraaoe  Into  the 
little  oity  inhabited  from  tiae  Iffiaenorial  by  fieheraen.  Prosi 
tbat  j^ate  ooe  sood  reaobes  the  boiilevards  by  a  staîpway,  and 
by  folloifiQg  the  raaparts  tbat  rise  oi  the  rook  at  the  east, 
he  sooB  arrives  at  large  flijîhts  of  steps  turninj^  toward  the 
north  to  the  gâte  ?   of  the  abbey,  proteoted  by  a  first  enolo- 
Bure  fî.  B  is  the  oloiater;  A  the  oharch,erected  on  the  highest 
part  of  the  hill;  the  spaces  G  arranged  in  terraoes  on  the  s 
soQth  side  iiere  the  gardées  of  the  abbey*  beneatb  the  oharoh 
is  a  oisternî  B  is  a  terrace  to  »hich  acoesa  is  by  an  immense 
and  very  steep  stairway  L  K,  aod  ihich  tas  iatended  in  oase  o f 
siège  to  peraiit  the  introduction  of  aid  from  the  side  ©f  the 
open  sea;  L  is  a  foontain  of  brsckish  water,  but  éooci  for  or- 
diaary  ases;  M  is  an  oratory  on  an  isolated  rock,  dedicated 
to  3.  Habert;  P  is  a  fortified  entranoe  giviag  aocess  to  a  o 
oourt  in  whioh  the  storehooses  of  the  abbey  were  plaoed  at  9; 
V  and  S  are  oisterns  and  P  is  a  ifindmill  plaoed  on  a  tower;  I 
is  a  great  ohannel  of  stone  asd  wood  by  which  irith  a  itindlass 
the  provisions  of  the  aonastery  »ere  hoisted;  0  is  the  parish 
ohurch  of  the  city  and  T  is  the  ceiBetery,  Tf  ne  pass  the  thr- 
eshold  of  the  first  défense  of  the  abbey,  hère  (13)  is  the  p- 
plan  of  the  buildings  fornsinê  the  ôromd  story  and  sarroand- 
ing  the  soaœit  of  the  rook,  At  A  are  the  first  entrances,  de- 
fended  by  a  terrace  to  ibioh  one  asoends  by  a  little  strai^bt 
stairway;  B  the  gâte  is  ai  formidable  défense  orowned  by  two 
turrets  and  a  hall,  ihose  plan  is  detailed  at  C.  Beneath  this 
gâte  is  arranged  a  narrow  stairs,  ihich  leads  to  a  second  cl~ 
osare  proteoted  by  portcallis  and  œaohicolations,  and  a  hall 
from  whioh  one  can  enter  the  aonastery  only  throu^h  «asked  w 
wiokets  aad  ninding  narrow  stairs.  Above  that  hall  is  a  défe- 
nse D  pioroed  by  slots  aad  with  aaohlcolations.  ^ach  coaer  m 
aast  deposit  his  aras  before  entering  the  abbey,  excepting  by 
express  peralssion  of  the  pnor.  ^   The  refectory  is  at  P;  one 
can  reach  it  from  withoat  only  by  a  dark  corridor  iefeaded  by 
portoullises  and  a  »indini^  staimay  on  a  level  wxth  the  ent- 
raace  hall  »nd  under  the  refectory  is  the  hall  into  shich  were 
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s&itiQg  tiae  remaiaa  of  the   poners  of  the   religioae  orders  to 
ffiilitar?  stren^th,  it  luft  éive  ambra^e  to  royalty,  and  it  is 
well  knowH  how  at  the  begianiu^g  of  the  14  th  oentopy,  this  in- 
stitation  was  destroyed  by  the  lonarohical  poier* 

The  inflaenoe  of  the  ailitary  llfe  on  the  rellgious  life  m 
makes  itself  felt  froiB  the  13  th  oentary  in  «onastic  apohitec- 
tare.  The  straotoireB  ereoted  by  the  abbots  at  that  epoch  aan- 
ifest  thelr  politioal  state;  feadal  lords,  they  adopt  their 
«ajra*  #«1nL1  then  the  nonasteries  irere  sarroanded  by  aDclosares^ 
M(%IMT  rnral  olosares  than  ?ralls  saitable  for  resisting  ai  ar- 
armed  attaok;  bat  moat  of  the  «onasteriee  built  in  the  13  th 
oentary  loat  their  purely  agricaltaral  oharacter  to  beooie  f 
fortified  willas  or  even  sctual  fortressea,  «ihen  the  location 
peraitted.  The  abbeys  of  the  order  of  Glteaax,  bailt  in  deep 
^allays,  permitted  littla  applloation  of  a  défensive  syaten 
of  soae  valaef  bat  those  belongin^  to  other  rôles  of  the  Bén- 
édictine order,  freqnently  bailt  on  the  slopes  of  hilla,  or 
eve«  précipitons  looalities»  sarroanded  thesselves  by  défens- 
es established  ao  as  to  be  able  to  austain  a  res^alar  sieée  or 
at  least  to  protect  theaselTes  fro»  a  sadden  attack,  Aaong  the 
abbeys  that  ^sry  clearly  présent  the  oharacter  of  an  establi- 
shment both  religions  and  military,  -ne   will  cite  the  abbey  of 
3»  Wichel  en  ler.  Tf  one  oan  believe  the  leéend,  fouaded  tow- 
ard  the  end  of  the  8  th  centary,  it  was  devastated  oo  sever- 
al  oocasions  by  wars  and  fires.  In  1203,  havlni?  beooae  a  vas- 
sal of  the  royal  douain,  it  was  almost  antirely  rebailt  by 
abbot  Jourdain  by  meaas  of  considérable  saiet  sent  hiŒ  by  Phil- 
ip Aagastj  the  new  buildings  were  continaed  by  the  suocessors 
of  tbat  abbot  till  aboat  126o. 

Mt.  S.  Michel  is  sitaated  at  the  bottom  of  a  sandy  bay  âail- 
7  oowered  by  the  océan  at  the  hoars  of  flood,  aot  far  froŒ  P 
Pontorson  and  Avranches.  Tt  was  an  important  military  point  at 
that  epoch,  whea  the  Sreach  aonarchy  had  jost  taken  posseasion 
of  Noraandy,  and  when  it  daily  f«aeèd  an  invasion  by  the  Ané- 
lo-Normaas^  Yet  Phièlp  Aaâust  left  the  hill  In  the  possession 
of  the  abbots.  reéardiné  them  as  Taifeala,  and  éivinia  theas  snb- 
sidies  to  plaoe  thetr  property  in  a  state  of  défense,  and  he 
jid  not  seeiï  to  doabt  that  the  religions  ooald  retain  it,  jast 
as  well  ae  a  secalar  owned  ooald.  That  is  a  faot  characteris- 
tio  of  the  apoch.  Hère  Is  the  gsçnei-flii  plan  of  that  rock  wsshed 
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and  as  territorial  and  ooQsec^ueatly  feadal  owners,  ooald  not 
fail  to  intpodaoe  into  the  midst  of  tiie  «onasteries  habits  of 
luiary  little  in  accord  with  the  aoQastlo  vous»  3,.  iernard  iras 
filled  »ith  energy  against  the  abases,  whloh  already  io  his 
tine  appeared  to  qaicklf  brisg  the  décadence  of  the  orders, 
and  leayiDg  Citeaax,  he  had  soaght  to  restore  its  anoieiit  pa- 
rity  to  the  raie  of  S.  lesstiàt,  with  a  conatanoy  and  rigoro- 
QS  prinoiples»  that  were  folly  socoeBsfal  while  he  lived,  Proa 
his  time  lonastic  life  aoqsired  a  vast  noral  influence,  and 
exteideà  even  iat©  the  camps  by  the  inititotion  and  developi- 
ent  of  the  ailitary  orders.  There  laa  no  prinoely  faaily  thea, 
«rhioh  did  not  ha?e  représentatives  in  the  différent  aonaster- 
ies  of  the  ïïest,  and  lost  of  the  abbots  were  of  noble  race. 
The  aoaastio  institatios  was   at  the  head  of  oivilization. 

?rom  the  day  that  tne  royal  power  sras  established.  »fhen  Fr- 
ance had  a  raal  government,  thèse  little  religions  repoblios 
gradually  lost  thsir  iaportasoe;  baried  in  their  religions  d 
dttties,  of  landed  proprietors.  of  teaohing  bodies,  the  activi- 
ty  that  they  had  displayed  outside  dnring  the  11  th  and  12  th 
centuries  no  longer  finding  suffioient  soope,  las  lost  in  in- 
ternai qaarrels  to  the  great  injnry  of  the  entire  institution, 
fhe  nobility  every  day  supplied  a  smaller  continrent  to  the 
ffionasteriea,  and  froŒ  tba  13  th  centary  bsiné  entirely  dsvot- 
ed  to  the  career  of  ariRS,  ooaiBenoed  to  disdain  the  religions 
life,  that  no  lonôar  offered  bat  an  internai  and  restrioted 
existence,  bo  that  soon  the  sonastio  orders  fell  into  a  state 
nearly  resenabling  that  of  rich  and  peacefal  proprietors  anited 
in  ooiJBon  ander  a  discipline,  that  gradaally  beoaœe  less  rigid. 
Soon  the  abbots,  regarded  by  the  king  as  fendal  lords,  like  t 
them  could  not  reaain  outside  the  established  political  organ- 
iiation;  so  that  the  secular  forces  were  divided,  so  that  it 
fas  possible,  if  not  easy,  to  maintaln  and  iocrease  their  own; 
but  when  thèse  féodal  powers  oame  to  be  confused  with  the  roy- 
alty  based  on  the  national  unity,  the  oontest  ooald  not  last, 
it  had  no  other  parpose,  it  was  contrary  to  tne  monastlo  spi- 
rit,  that  aad  oniy  traced  the  roate  for  the   powers  to  arrive 
3t  anity.  Tûe  c^rea   reliéions  establishments  became  resif^ned, 
•and  osased  to  appear  on  the  Dolltloal  sta^e.  The  crier  of  th9 
femple  alone  by  its  constitation  co;ild  oontinae  to  plav  a  part 
In  ths  -tate,  an"î  tn  take  an  •lotlye  part  m  «xternii  «àffalrs; 
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S88med  to  exceed  the  streBgtli  of  sfoiea,  and  it  is  probable  t 
that  the  raie  applied  to  naos  as  t©  monks,  îias  lot  loa!g  obser- 
v8d  by   the  fomer*  Tt  is  Interesting  to  read  the  letter,  that 
Heloise,  after  beooming  abbess  of  the  Paraclete,  addressed  to 
Abelard  on  this  subject,  and  one  can  judga  by  the  objections 
contained  is  that  letter,  how  niach  of  her  tiirie  -vas  occupied 
by  tfae  internai  or^anization  of  the  oonvents  for  women.  Tf  in 
tûe  13  tD  oentary,  the  mooastlo  raies  to  *nich  the  nuna  were 
sab.ieoted  felt  the  relaxation  of  îianners  at  that  epooh,  still 
ne   sûall  see  by  examiainé  the  plan  of  the  abbey  of  Maubaisscn, 
that  this  convent  did  not  vary  from  those  for  conmanities  of 
œea. 

At  û  is  tce  ohuFob,  in  trie  extensioi  of  the  transept  accorà - 
in^  to  castom  beiné  the  chapter  hall,  gaoriaty,  eto.;  above 
being  the  dormitory.  B  is  the  cloister;  S  the  refectory;  D  the 
boardin^  scdool;  P  the  parlor,  and  the  lodgiif  of  tfae  nio  att- 
endants; P  the  kitohen:  '=  are  privies  arrangea  on  both  sides 
of  a  streaffij  H  the  lodglag  of  the  abbeas;  T  oveos  and  sheds; 

K  dispensary;  L  lodéing  reserved  for  the  kin$  S.  Loais,  fhec 
he  went  to  Maubaisson  with  his  mother.  for  after  the  13  th  œ 
centary  obs  finds  in  abbeys  founded  by  royal  persons  %   lodginé 
reserved  for  theis.  U   is  the  infirmary;  N  a  barn;  0  a  doveoot; 
P  a  piépen;  Q  are  aheds  and  stables;  from  T  to  tha  sheds  fere 
«recteà  baildia^s  to  contain  the  lodgings  of  f^oests,  bat  thèse 
stpuotares  are  of  a  later  epooh;  R  was  the  watering  place.  7 
Vast  éardene  and  streaœs  sarrounded  thèse  baildings  sitaated 
in  a  charroin^  \/allay,  opposite  the  eity  of  °ontoise,  and  the 
/fhole  was  esclosed  by  walls  flanked  by  small  towers. 

tor\.B.    i?ôf-    k\9Q    tt^e    c\j.T\o\ia    àro^Vxxf»    ot    t"^o\    orc\v\,\«c\    à«.p- 

The  ne«  politioal  order  born  »ith  the  1'^  th  oentury  mast  s 

necessarily  profoundly  modlfy  the  monastic  institation;  it  nw  st 
be  aaid  that  the  reiifflous  establishments,  from  the  iBoment  t 
the:/  oeagei  to  oontest  the  abîise  of  power  by  the  seoular  loris, 
tba  obetaoles  oppoaed  by  unoiilti^ated  lands,  or  the   if^norinœ 
and  brataVi  z.ation  of  the  rural  population,  rapiilv  fel  l  into 
relaxation.  T'heir  fealth  ani  i.iaportance  as  a  reli^^ijQS  oo^er 
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ïote  B.  ç.  2,83*  ^  %B  l'ne  o¥iUTa\\;  B  tY»e  cXoVmter*,  C  tV\e  pr^iy,- 
c\pQ\  |ote  ot  ""^Vve  ob\)e\^  uext  t\\e  c\,t>^,  15  t'ae  fote  coWeà  pa'^oX 
^ext  t\\e  meo4o\»«  f  \.\€    c\\opter  \\o\\  «\\\\  àormltoT^es  obo^e,  f 
X\%    c\vape\  ot  t\ie  Y\T|\t\,  bmWt  b\i  pierre  ot  lonterou»  3  \« 
t>\e  reteotOT^,  'tuiVl  ^f  tV*e  ©oto.e  ^■r^\\\%%o\ ,    î  OT-e  ceWofB  oi^ 
preôsea.  î  V»  1\^€  o'ot)0%^«  ^^ouse.  t    ofe  ^t\ô\,€».  L  or.e  foràerna. 
^  àepeiRàeuc  les .  *!  tV\e  \,t\t  ^Tmor\3,  ot  %\ve  et^&  ot  tb.e  buWdVmf  1^ 

-R^wê  ot  '^^«-  iS  t\\  cemt'urf  ex\t\re\^  obOT\ii.oi\.e4  l\\e  coutvtr»^^  \t 

they  felt  tHe  oecessitf  for  approachin?^  the  oentres  of  aotiv- 
it^r^  of  participâtin^  in  the  new   life  Qf  the  peopl©  thirstiag 
for  organization  and  instruction,  but  they  oontinued  to  found 
rural  lonasteries;  It  even  seeneâ,  that  at  that  epoch  royal ty 
desired  to  «alotain  the  doBiinaoce  of  the  abbeys  in  the  ooant- 
ry;  perhaps  it  àid  not  see  without  anxiety  the  new  tendency 
of  the  orders  to  approach  the  citiss,  thus  abandooiné  the  fie- 
Ida  to  the  seoular  feudal  influences,  that  uatil  this  they  h 
had  sDer^stically  opposed,  The  mother  of  ?.  Louis  niade  nuœer- 
ous  donations  to  erect  new  establishments  io  the  coantry;  she 
foanded  in  12^6  the  abbey  of  Maubuisson,  inteoded  for  ouns  of 
the  order  of  Citeaux*  We  fiad  agaia  in  this  plan  (1-'^)  the  pr- 
iiiti^e  severity  of  the  Sistersial  arraoéesieot,  bat  in  ths 
style  of  architecture,  as  at  the  abbey  of  ?al,  ^hose  reoonat- 
roctlon  dates  learly  at  tha  aàme   epocn,  with  ooncessions  œade 
to  the  doffiioant  taste  of  the  period;  sculpture  is  no  lonéer  e 
excluded  froBi  the  cloisters,  the  ri^or  of  S.  Bernard  yialds 
to  the  need  of  art,  which  then  naade  itself  felt  in  the  moat  m 
lodest  struotares.  The  abbey  of  «laubuisson  was  at  the  bst!?  t 
tiie  an  a^rionltural  establishaient  §ad  a  nouse  for  the  éduca- 
tion of  youné  éirls.  Ta  the  1^>  th  centarw  tbe  relléious  ai   1 
longer  oaltivated  the  land  lite  their  own  hands,  bat  oontanted 
theiEselves  with  overseeln^  their  f^-rir^ers  ani  msnac^'in.çî-  their 
fjral  properties,  and  for  a  ?et  çrfcronÈ-er  reason  for  the  nan?, 
Alfetd'/  at  the  be^innini-  of.    the  i;  th  cent'ir?  tne  work  jn  th? 
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Itère  %he   ion  for  strangers,  almonry,  prisons,  theo  finally  t 
%he   dependenoies  aroBoâ  the  baildings  of  the  great  oloister, 
separatad  by  ooarts  or  ^ardens.  At  the   east  tas  a  free  spaoe, 
fdtired  aod  planted,  that  seems  intended  for  the  private  ose 
of  the  abbott  and  tbe  religioas.  To  saMsarize  this  proj^raaae, 
the  obaroh  onoe  bej^g^  im^n,  tbe  parely  material  services ,  or 
tbat  ooald  be  falfiiled  by  layneo»  itère  always  placed  at  the 
nestern  side  in  the  vicinity  of  the  porcb,  while  ail  oosneot- 
8d  with  the  moral  life  and  the  religioas  authority  approaohed 
the  ohoir  of  the  oharch.  Bat  if  duriné  the  11  th  centary  the 
Bénédictine  institution  nas  »oved  by  a  préférence  for  agrionl- 
tare,  if  by  incessant  labor,  by  persévérance,  it  had  fertili- 
zed  the  ancaltivated  lands  given  to  it;  at  the  uiddle  of  that 
centory  this  task  had  bées  fulfilled;  the  monasteries  irere  s 
surrounded  by  villages  newly  founded  and  oooupied  by  peasants, 
and  had  no  longer  the  same  reasons  for  devoting  theaselves  e 
exolusively  to  caltivation,  they  could  afterirard  rent  their 
lands,  aad  dévote  themselves  to  inatmotion.  After  having  sat- 
isfied  the  aaterlal  needs  of  the  people  by  reestablishing  agir- 
ioalture  on  the  soil  of  western  Europe,  they  nere  oalled  to 
feed  the  œinds,  and  had  already  entered  that  path,  Thaa  ire  see 
at  aboot  the  end  of  that  centary  the  orders  resort  to  the  ci- 
ties,  or  rebuild  their  monasteries  then  become  insufficient 
near  the  great  centres  of  popalationj  retaining  only  the  cha- 
rch,  that  oonseorated  place,  they  erected  ncif  oloisters,  vast 
and  beaatifal  baildings  in  accordanoe  with  thèse  inoreasiné  n 
needs.  Thus  monastio  architecture  begins  to  lose  a  part  of  its 
proper  oharaoter,  and  is  already  foonded  on  civil  architecture. 

At  paris  the  prior  of  Clany  coœpletely  rebullt  the  monaste- 
ry  of  S.  Martin  des  ohaiaps,  exoept  the  sanotaary  of  the  oharch, 
whose  érection  dates  from  the  reform  of  that  aïonastery.  Hère 
(13)  is  the  plan  of  that  prlory»   The  abbot  of  ?.  3ansvieve 
likewise  rebalit  his  abbey.  (14).    Then  a  little  later  the  a 
abbot  of  '^.  Germain  des  Près  allowed  the  nave  of  the  ohuroh 
to  reiaain,  and  coninienced  the  érection  of  a  ne«  monastery,  that 
itas  finished  by  a  lay  architect,  ^ierre  of  Honterau.  (IS). 

Ko\e    A  .    v  •     2?Z .     i'    Vs.    tVxe    cYvurcVv,     «Voae    c>^o\.r    dotée    t'^'O»    ^"^c 

obovil    ^ÎJjiO.     V    \i?     VVve    G\o\ièt€r,     r     \.>\e    c^f^n^oX.    o  T     Kotrc     wom?.  .     D 

X  ''p.ç      r  >?,  ?  e  C  \  ©  "f  '*  .      "-     \.^  <f-     C  V»  o  f  \  9  f      t^  ru  V  V  .      ^     \.  V\  p     ■%  o  r  "\  u  0  r  ^  .     ?      '"i     V  \,  ^  W  Q 
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fouûded  sobools  at  Paris*  a  sort  ^   adjacots  taking  tiieir  aanes 
from  tbe  mothep  àouses,  in  ffèich  they  oolleoteâ  the  religioas, 
îîho  lived  tliere  aooording  to  tîie  raie,  and  teaofaing  yooths  t 
that  came  fpom  ail  points  Id  B5ur©pe  for  iostraotioa  in  the  r 
re&lm   of  the  soieDoes»  fhe  peligious  orders  the«  fTOiarvéâtt 
tbeir  iaflaenoe  oa  the  instpuctioii  io  their  tiie^  althoagh  t 
they  wsre   qo  longer  its  oentre, 

Fpom  the  9  th  to  the  11  th  oentaries  the  religioas  orders 
were  occupied  by  great  raforms,  placiog  theaselireg  at  the  head 
of  the  sooial  orgaaization»  and  had  too  œaoh  to  do  to  think  o 
of  foQQding  yast  and  lagnificent  sionasteries.  Their  wealth  a 
also  only  coffimenoed  to  take  a  great  extiasioB  at  that  epooh 
beoause  of  the  namepous  donations  made  to  them^  eithep  by  so- 
vepeigns  desiriné  to  inopease  their  salttary  influence,  or   by 
aecalar  lopds  at  the  tiœe  of  the  orasades»  Also  at  that  epooh 
monastio  architeotope  took  a  peoaliap  charactep;  yet  nothing 
is  yet  difinitely  fixed;  a  long  expérience  sas  peqaired  to  re- 
cognize  ifhat  aprangenaents  lere  best,  Clauy  had  its  progpaaiffie, 
Siteaax  had  its  own,  aoâ  ail  that  diffeped  littls  from  the  p 
primitive  requirensenta  adopted  at  the  time  when  the  abbey  of 
?.  8all  was  dpawD«  Bat  towapi^the  and  of  the  12   th  centupf  a 
and  the  begianiné  of  the  13  th,  when  the  FEonastio  establishsi- 
ents  had  beoome  rioh  and  had  to  stroggle  no  longer  agaiast  the 
bapbapians  of  that  âge,  wepe  less  oooapied  lith  aopal  intepasts 
and  ooald  think  of  epectiaé  oommodioas  dwellinés,  e^en  élégant 
aad  well  appaa^ed,  aooordiné,  to  the  sectilar  OQstoœ»  of  the  t 
time.  The  chief  requipeients  were  retained;  the  cloister  iras 
plaoed  at  oae  side  of  the  lave»  and  fpequently  on  the  soath, 
éiving  entranoe  to  the  chapter  hall,  tpaasop»,  saopisty,  and 
the  dopîsitopy  above^  bailt  as  an  aitension  of  the  transept  for 
reasona  already  ûiveu.    Aloaé,  the  âallepy  of  tne  cloister  opp- 
osite and  paraiiel  to  it  alon^  the  lave  was  erected  the  refec- 
tory,  airy  and  vast,  alaiost  always  havin^  but  a  ^round  stopy. 
At  the  return  and  facing  the  popoh  of  the  church  are  placed 
the  oellars,  abo^e  beiné  the  atorehoases  of  .??,rain  and  provis- 
ions. The  klt«hen  is  always  detaohei,  possessiné  its  psntry, 
entranoe  and  private  coart.  i'n  the  east  winé  beyood  the  ref- 
90tory  or  along  tfae  second  cloister  wsre  the  library,  tae  ce- 
Ils  of  the  oopyista,  the  lodéioé  of  the  abbot  ani  the  infipîE- 
ary.  Mear  the  entranoe  of  the  churoîi  ani  on  tbe  opposite  siie 
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da?slopiient  of  agrioaltttre»  Partioqlarly  the  opder  of  Oiteaax, 

oooupyiag  itself  with  lore  oare  in  the  éducation  of  tiie  loter 
olasses  thaa  that  of  Clany,  had  organized  its  lay  brothers  in 
^roaps;  it  bad  brother  ■illers,  bakers,  brewers,  orohardists, 
carriets,  fallers»  ireavers,  shoenakers,  oarpenters,  masons, 
bofsesboers,  joiners,  looksaittas,  eto.  Sacb  conpany  had  a  fo- 
renaan,  and  at  tbe  head  of  thèse  groaps  /ras  a  monk  direotor» 
who  was  oharged  uith  the  distribution  and  régulation  of  the 
irork.  At  the  beginning  of  the  12  th  oeiturw  and  under  the  in- 
flasooe  of  this  organizlng  iapulse,  there  «las  even  eaised  a 

sort  of  religious  compaBy,  yet  liviag  in  the  ïiorld,  that  took 

1 
ths  name  of  bridge  builders,   This  coaaunity  undertook  the 

establishment  of  bridges,  roads,  hydraulic  îiorks,  streets,  etc. 

Its  members  œoved  accbrdini^  as  their  aervioes  were  reqaested 

at  différant  places  in  the  territory.  The  religious  orders 

thus  opened  the  way  for  the  lay  cort)orations  of  the  13  th  oen- 

turf,  and  irhen  they  saw  ths  nionopoly  of  proéress  in  lettsrs, 

sciences  and  arts  escape  ft^eœ'^their  bands,  they  dld  not  yield 

to  discourageaient,  but  on  the  contrary,  they  approached  ne^ 

centres* 

Towards  1120,  Otho,  son  of  Ceopold,  Mahquis  of  Austria,  ha- 
rdly  at  the  âge  of  twenty  years,  retired  to  Morimond  ?rith  se- 
veral  yooné  lords  of  his  friends,  and  assumed  the  religions 
habit;  reoognizing  in  hiœ  ai  elevated  mind,  the  abbot  of  the 
fflonastery  sent  him  to  Paris  after  his  novitiato  with  some  of 
hie  oofflpanions  to  study  soholastio  theology.  This  is  the  first 
sxaaple  of  a  professed  religious  leavinf^  his  cloiater  to  obt- 
ain  outside  the  instruction,  whioh  then  profoundly  ajoved  ail 
minds  in  the  capital  of  the  royal  doisaln.  Otho  was  soon  seat- 
ei   in  the  abbot' i   chair  of  Morimond,  elected  by  aoclamation. 
Re  elevated  the  instraction  in  that  houss  to  a  superior  leôree; 
afterward  a  number  of  religious  belooging  to  the  orders  of  G 
Cluuy  and  Citeaux  went  to  seek  science  in  the  cloister  of  Mo- 
tre  Daiïie  and  In  the  sohools  foanded  by  Abelard,  so  as  to  œain- 
tain  the  instruction  m  their  bouses  at  tne  level  of  knoîfie5f5e 
at  that  tiae.  But  the  lifJht  be^an  to  point  outside  of  tha  cl- 
oister, and  its  centre  stas  no  lonôar  at  Claay  or  Çiteaax.  At 
toe  end  of  the  12  th  and  darlny'  thp  1^  tb  ^sntanea,  tbf^se  r 
relif?iDas  establiahnnenta  Jii  not  re strict  theaiaelver  tnen,  t^nl 
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àQû.   soos  the  abbots  parted  lith  tbese  fitfs  io  fa?or  of  the 
bishops,  who  thus  entered  again  into  possession  of  the  jarla- 
âiotion  of  «Miofa  they  had  been  despoiled;  for  that  jastioe  i 
œost  be  rendared  to  tbs  relij^ioas  orders,  tiiat  they  oontribo- 
ted  poirarfully  to  restore  naity  to  the  Cbaroh,  either  by  rec- 
oiBiziag  and  defending  the  aathority  of  the  Roly  See,  or  in 
reanittog  the  eoolesiastioal  properties  invaded  by  secalar  f 
feadalisn,  to  replace  then  in  epiaoopal  faands.  nen   like  S» 
Hagaes,  S.  pernard,  Suger,  geter  the  Vénérable,  had  too  elev- 
a|aâ^*!âiDd8  to  not  anderstaïad  that  the  monastic  state,  saoh  as 
^xisted  iQ  their  tiaes,  and  such  as  they  had  nade  it»  was  a 
transitory  condition,  a  sort  of  temporari  mission,  oalled  to 
draw  sooiety  out  of  barbarisœ,  bat  ihioh  jroald  lose  a  great 
part  of  its  importance  from  the  day  fhen  sacoess  oanae  to  0ro« 
nm   their  efforts;  iadeed  already  at  the  end  of  the  12  th  oen- 
tarff,  the  influence  aoquired  by  %kê   Beoediotines  in  the  affa- 
irs  of  thlfl  irorld  beoame  ifeakeaed,  ednoation  passed  ont  of  t 
their  haeds,  the  market  toitns  and  villages,  that  had  érown  up 
around  their  establishments,  îfere  ereoted  into  corBoianes.  pos- 
sessed  lands  in  their  turu,  and  were  no  longer  groaps  of  poor 
oolonists  bmtalizied  by  misery*  they  became  independent,  even 
sometimes  insolent»  The  bishops  resumed  the  diooeaan  power  a 
and  contended  with  reason,  that  they  were  the  sole  représenta- 
tives of  religions  unityi  the  aonastic  prilileges  were  often 
opposed  by  them  as  an  attaok  on  their  jurisdiotion,  being  only 
aœenable  to  the  court  of  Rome.  The  papacy,  that  had  found  sncb 
powerful  assistance  in  the  monastio  institution  during  the  11 
th  and  12  th  centuries,  at  the  cpocb  of  the  stru^gles  fith  the 
impérial  power,  seeing  the  secular  governments  organize  them- 
selves,  had  not  the  same  motives  ts  alloii  absolute  independfnce 
to  the  great  abbeys;  it  felt  that  the  moment  had  corne  to  rees^ 
tablish  the  Catholic  hierarchj  accordin^  to  its  primitive  in- 
stitotioni  and  with  that  prudence  aad  knowledge  of  the  time, 
that  charaoterizes  Itsaacts,  it  sapported  tne  episoopal  power. 

Xote    1.    p.    28<3.     fe,T*ont    otAvers,     tV\08e    ot     'c*>\eV-»«,     fk»,\,etv«    ot\d 
Loon  . 

Mote    ?.    p.    2BC.     Y.\%\.    de    V^obb.    de    "iio  r  \«o^à. ,     o>^    A\:i^e    Oubole. 

DariBô  the  coorsa  of  ths  .17  th  oentury,  the  Beneiiotine  m- 
stitation  sas  oot  rastricted,  %?,    ne   n^ve  seen  it,  to  the  lev™ 
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intervening  in  temporal  affairs,  e^en  aoaaetimes  ooQtrolling 
thea;  Sager,  abbot  of  S.  Bénis,  is  the  religicua  statesiaan, 
a  liaiater,  a  régent  of  Fraaoe.  Peter  the  Vénérable  personlf- 
iea  the  religioas  life;  fae  is,  as  M.  de  Reaotat  eaid  jadiciou- 
aly,  ^the  idéal  of  tha  saonk.'*  Basides  thèse  three  man  appear- 
ed  Abelard,  the  aan  of  Slieace.  (Art.  Arcfaiteotare,  Développe- 
lent  de  1').  Two  achools  already  oelebrated  at  the  beginnlnj^ 
of  the  12  th  oentury  5fere  established  in  the  oloister  of  Not- 
re Dame  aad  in  the  abbey  of  S.Vlctérî  Abelard  foanded  another, 
that  addini^  other  pupils  to  his  own,  founded  the  aniversity 
of  Paris.  The  faaa  of  this  ne»  ceiitre  of  instruction  eolipseoi 
ail  tfie  sobools  of  the  éreat  abbeys  oî   the  lest. 

The  religious  establishmentE  had  contribated  not  a  little 
to  the  ievelopœent  of  tha  cosaianes  by  the  model  ors^anization 
they  preaentad,  the  fellosrship  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
aame  nioaastery,  and  by  their  epirit  of  indépendance.  Charters 
of  enfranohiaement  were  ^ranted  in  the  12  th  century^  not  on- 
ly  by  biahops,  temporal  lords,    but  al80  by  abbots.  The  monks 
of  vorimond,  Citeaux  and  Pontiî^ay  uere  the  first  to  incite  as- 
tablishasents  of  coaifflunes  around  themaelves»  Ail  aïonasteries 
in  gênerai  in  maintaininâ  parochial  unity  croduoed  communal 
unity^  their  archives  H^e   us  examples  of  aianicipal  administra- 
tion oopied  froffi  monastic  administration.  The  layor  or  syndic 
represented  the  abbot,  and  tae  elder  men  called  to  deliberate 
on  the  affaira  aad  interests  of  the  oommune,  the  a^ed  mea  of 
the  monaatery  that  aided  the  abbot  by  their  advice;  '^^  the  él- 
ection, whioh  was  the  baais  of  aathority  in  the  monastery,  w 
was  likewise  adopted  by  the  oomniune.  More  than  once  the  monks 
ftad  reason  to  repent  haviné  aided  in  the  development  of  the 
municipal  spirit,  bat  io  this  case  as  in  wany  others,  they  » 
«ère  the  instruisent  employed  by  Providence  to  civilize  Chria- 
tendono,  to  be  broken  when  it  hai  folfilled  it8  «isaioa.  Before 
the  12  th  ceatury  a  ^reat  number  of  pariehes,  of  oolleéiate 
charches,  that  had  become  the  prey  of  feadal  lorda,  who  thus 
an.loyed  eocleslastical  bénéfices,  ware  reœoved  from  the  epis- 
copal  power.  (^^adually,  Jue  to  the  consistency  of  the  rellj^i- 
ou   ordsps,  their  influence,  thesf^  bénéfice?  ?iere  coacalad  to 
tnem    hy  tn«»  sectîlaf  nobilifcf  Lin:^er  the  title  ^f  ionatiina,  % 
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'Tbiis  st  lot  oonstpaotioQ  of  the  tfee  two  most  iroportant  abbeys 
of  tbe  West,  Cluny  «ad  Git8«.ux,  botfe  gurgundian,  éa?e  to  the 


entire  architecture  of  fh^^f   rrcvinc 


trcTi^^  and  noble  slpc- 


acce,  that  doea  BOt  exist  elsewfaere,  and  that  remaias  impreas- 
ed  on  it3' nonaaentE  aètil  tocard  the  middle  of  the  13  th  cen- 
tary.  The  Cluniaos  had  forseed  a  soûool  of  artiste  and  artizans 
7ery  advanoed  in  the  study  of  construation  and  of  arohiteota- 
rai  conibiaations,  skiiful  sculptors,  whose  works  are  imprassed 
witn  a  peaiarkabls  style*  it  is  somethin^  grand,  elevated,  true, 
th«it  strikes  the  imaéinatioa,  aod  an^raves  itaelf  lu  the  mem- 
QT'N.    Tûe  school  of  statoary  of  the  Claniacs  posaesses  an  inoon- 
testable  saperiority  over  the  contemporapy  sohools  of  Poitou, 
Sainton^e,  Provence,  Aoaitaioe,  Nopmandy,  Alsaoe,  and  even  of 
Tle  de  Praace»  'fhen  6ne   ooapares  the  atatuary  snd  ornameatat- 
ican  of  Vezelay  of  the  11  th  and  12  th  centariea,  of  Dijon,  - 
Soavigny,  Charite-sar-Loire,  ^hailiea^  with  that  of  the  prov- 
irsoes  of  the  ïïest  and  North,  he  paaiios  conyinced  of  the  pow- 
er  of  thèse  artists,  of  the  anity  of  the  sohool  in  which  they 
were  trainad.  (Arts.  3tataaire,  Scalptare).  The  Bap^^andian  a 
abbeys  established  in  countriss  wbspe  stons  is  abundant  and 
of  exoeilent  qaality,  knew  hof  to  profit  by  the  beaety,  dimen- 
sions and  stpenéth  of  the  matepials  dpawn  fpom  the  époand,  to 
give  theip  édifices  that  grandeur  and  stabllity,  whioh  are  no 
looéer  foand  in  provinces  '^here  stone  is  scarce,  bad  and  weak. 
The  arohitectare  of  Cluny,  already  rich  from  the  11  th  oentopy, 
refined  in  détails,  côald  still  be  imitated  in  countriee  lests 
favoped  in  matepials;  bat  the  style  of  arohitectare  adopted 
by  tbe  Cistersians  was  so  inbôrent  to  the  nature  of  the  Bur^- 
ndian  limestoae,  that  it  coald  not  -develop  otherwise  than  in 
that  province.  Thèse  pureiy  œaterial  reasois,  and  the  âeneral 
tendenoies  of  the  monastic  orders  to  external  luxury,  tenden- 
clés  vainly  opposed,  oontribated  ta  pestore  the  architectupal 
iaflueiice  of  the  raie  of  ^iteaax.  i?hile  '-.  Bernari  siada  auch 
powepful  efforts  to  arrest  tha  dacadeuce  of  the  Bénédictine 
ordep,  already  foresaan  by  him,  a  révolution  in  instruction 
was  ^oiné  to  take  fpoïc  the  monastic  establishments  their  in- 
tellectual  predoainauoe. 

Tn  the  12  th  century  after  ê^iorioua  stru^^les  an;î  immense 

labors,  the  monastio  order  collactei  ail  its  po*ers  within 
itsal  f.  .'.  ^^ernard  represanlB  toe  reli.s?i3a3  prjn'.iple  inter- 
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equality  antered  ioto  ths  oustomg  of  a  oatioû,  men   ooGDBieaoed 
to  rej^ftpd  art  aa  a  laatter  of  iaxury,  and  bo  longer  as  a  ooaion 
nurture,  so  neoessary  aad  perhaps  aore  neoeseary  to  the  poor 
tûan  tti8  rich.  The  penedictines  do  not  treat  questions  of  at- 
ility  with  modem  pedaatry,  but  ia  fertilizio^  and  eatablislî- 
inô  asills,  drainin^  marshes,  calling  the  oountry  people  to  1 
labop,  Instpuoting  youths,  they  aocustoaed  the  eyes  te  beaut- 
iful  and  good  thîngs,  tbeir  straotures  lere  durable,  very  ap- 
propriate  to  the  needs  and  yet  graoefal,  and  far  froj»  giving 
them  a  répulsive  appearaace,  or  oireploadiné  thei  fith  false 
opnaiBents,  deceptive  décorations,  tfaey  prooeeded  so  that  their 
sohools,  monasteries,  churohes,  should  leave  art  memories  to 
fructify  in  the  spirit  of  tne  people.  They  taugbt  patience 
and  reaiénation  to  the  pcor,  bot  they  kne»  len,  felt  that  In 
éiving  to  the  ignorant  and  disinherited  classes  a  récréation 
for  the  eyes  in  the  Isck  of  other  things,  It  was  oecessary  to 
refrain  froin  false  luxury,  and  that  parely  moral  instruction 
could  be  adapted  only  to  eleot  spirits.  Cluny  understood  that 
mission  well  and  boldly  entered  that  path;  its  monuments  and 
ohurohes  wsre  a  book  opened  for  the  maltitude;  the  sculptures 
and  paintings  with  vibioh  it  ornameoted  its  doors,  friezes,  c 
capitals,  and  which  recalled  saored  history,  popular  legendç, 
the  puoishaaent  of  the  wicked  and  reward  of  the  i^ood,  oertainly 
âttracted  lore  the  attention  of  coaiiBon  people,  than  the  eloq- 
quent  sermons  of  S.  Sernard.  Thas  we  see  that  the  influence  of 
that  extraordinary  îbeo  (an  inflaence  perhaps  understood  with 
difficulty  in  car  a<?e,  when  ail  individuality  is  effaced)  ex- 
erted  ob  the  éreat,  on  bishops,  nobility  and  soyereiôns,  on 
the  reèiilar  cler^y  which  theu  ooinpeised  the  élite  of  the  West; 
but  in  elevatiné  himsself  by  hiéh  intellect  above  th«  srte  of 
fort»,  in   pposcribinÉ?  them  as  a  œonstrous  ^nd  b9,fbarous  inter- 
prétation of  the  sacred  texts,  he   placed  hirnself  outside  his 
time,  and  raviled  the  books  of  the  people;  and  if  bis  movin? 
words  in  bis  life  could  take  the  places  of  thsse  meteriai  iir.- 
agas,  after  hiir-  the  îr.onastio  or^er  ifould  bave  lost  one  of  its 
moBt  powerful  means  of  influence,  if  it  hai  entirelv  adopted 
tha  prinolples  of  the  abbot  of  '''lairvaux.  Tt  was  not  so,  and 
the  j '^  th  century  had  scarcelv  coiBenced,  nhen  the  "ii^tersi  «îns 
themselv?g,  forfJettinh?  the  severe  rule  of  their  order,  ■:^'îll?d 
on  paintm.-  "ïnl  soalpturp  to  heQ'.itifv  tneir  elificpr. 
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to  the  offices;  D  is  the  cloister,  oa  wbich  o^ens  a  pretty  tB 
hall  g  Iq  whicb  after  laacias  the  religious  asseabls  to  receiva 
orders  conoerniag  the  dietribation  of  the  work  for  the  day. 
The  doraitory  was  above;  at  F  are  the  refeotom  and  kitohen! 
at  G  the  ceXlara,  baiNis  and  agrlcaltaral  baiXdiags.  A  coart  H 
opesed  at  I  to  the  fieldt  and  was  latended  to  cootaln  the  8ta> 
blés  and  «agons  required  for  îfork  in  the  fielde.  The  cloiater 
enclosupe  »aa  entered  liy  a  gâte  K.  The  brother  porter  was  pro- 
bably  lodged  in  a  oeil  at  L.  The  traces  of  thèse  èast  straota- 
res  are  soa«««ly  visible  today.  At  M  naa  the  saoristy  with 
doorway  ifcotthe  gardée.  A  email  brook  pasaed  at  the  north  of  t 
the  oratory,  and  an  enclosare  contained  at  g  the  spécial  ^ar- 
ien of  this  little  monastery.  Hère  (12)  is  an  élévation  on 
the  side  of  the  apse  of  the  cbapel,  îfhich  gives  an  idea  of  t 
thèse  structures,  whose  extrême  aiiplicity  laoks  neither  grâce 
nor  style.  The  entranoe  of  the  hall  S  is  chariiag,  aod  reoalls 
the  Cluniac  structures  of  the  12  th  oentury. 

One  understands  how  vast  and  riohly  endowed  establishments, 
saoh  as  Olany,  Jumieges,  3.  Denis,  Vezelay,  Oiteaux,  Clairvaax, 
devoted  to  the  construction  of  their  buildings  anusual  oare 
and  investigation»  but  when  he  sees  that  this  oare  and  respect, 
let  as  say,  for  the  monaetio  institution  extends  to  the  most 
œoderate  atractures,  even  to  the  siost  liiaited  raral  buildings, 
he  feels  an  admiratioa  for  that  Bénédictine  oréanization,  .fh- 
ich  covered  the  soll  of  nestern  çurope  wltb  establishmeuts  b 
botb  useful  and  iiell  conceived,  in  which  true  art,  the  art  t 
that  knows  how  to  do  only  what  la  aeoessahy,  but  to  do  ail  that 
it  shoald,  was  never  forgotten.  One  is  aocustcaed  in  our  nûe 
to  regard  art  as  a  superfluity,  that  the  rich  alone  can  allow 
theiDselvee»  oar  collèges,  school  bouses,  hospitals,  seminarlas, 
appear  in  the  eyes  of  certain  persons  to  not  fulfil  their  pur- 
poses,  anless  they  are  cold  asd  misérable  in  appearaucs,  r0{;i3l- 
sive,  deprived  of  ail  art  feeling;  uôlinaes  seems  iitiposed  on 
our  programmes  of  educational  establishments  or  for  public  u- 
utilitf,'  as  If  this  were  not  one  of  the  «ost  powerfoi  means 
of  oivilization,  ts  accustora  the  eyae  to  the  si^ht  of  thinp,p 
suitable  and  at  the  same  tiaie  beaatifoi.  as  if  soœetbinf?.  were 
éalned  hy  plaoinC  youths  an^  ths  lo»er  classes  m  the  mUst 
of  objecte,  that  do  not  speak  to  the  eye,  and  leave  only  a  c 
Gsld  and  ^loomy  rrieffiorv-  Prom  the  wooDent  that  political  eaual- 
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ftospitâble  brother»  Thèse  willas  «lere  aot  alîiays  furoisled  w 
irlth  oûapels»  and  tbeir  inhabitaots  last  go  to  the  ohc^j^ohes 
of  tbe  neigbborioji  abbeys  or  priories  to  bear  tMe  offioes* 

SoQforiBably  to  tbe  statates  of  the  orcler,  that  a  villa  or 
barn  nast  be  plaoad  at  a  oertaia  distajBj»e  froD  the  mother  ab- 
bey,  to  take  the  oame  of  abbey,  and  that  it  last  saffioe  for 
the  «aintenanoe  of  at  least  thirteea  religioas.  When  rnral  e 
establishnents  ooly  possessed  revenaes  too  nodarate  to  sapport 
thirteen  rellgioas,  they  retained  thetr  title  of  villa  or  sii- 
ple  bara. 

The  genediotine  order  of  Cluny  possessed  seoondary  establish- 
ments that  oorreapoDded  to  the  Cistersiao  barps^  they  fere  t 

2 

termeà  obedienoes.   fhese  little  establishments  possessed  ail 

that  oonstitates  the  œonastery;  an  oratory^  a  oloister  nith 
its  dapeadenoies;  then  around  an  adjacent  open  court  the  buil- 
dings intended  for  caltivation. 

Tt  îfas  to  the  obedienoes  that  were  sent  for  a  longer  or  sh- 
orter  tiie  monka,  wûo  had  oommitted  some  fault  and  mast  saffer 
penaaoe;  they  foand  theinselves  subjeot  to  the  authority  of  a 
prier,  oondemed  to  the  hardest  œanaal  labor,  fulfilling  the 
fanctions  confined  to  farm  hands  in  the  éreat  establishments, 
wost  of  thèse  raral  domains  long  sinoe  becaae  farnis  abandoned 
to  the  hauds  of  layaen,  for  indeed  before  the  révolution  in 
the  last  (13  th)  csntury,  «onks  were  ao  loager  subjeot  to  th- 
èse oorporal  penances?  still  we   hâve  seen  a  oertais  nuiber, 
whose  buildings  are  still  well  preserved. 

Sear  Avallon,  betneen  that  oity  and  the  village  of  Savigny, 
in  a  fertile  valley  lost  in  the  nidst  of  forests  and  maadows, 
one  fflay  still  see  rise  a  charœing  oratory  of  the  end  of  the 
12  th  century  nith  the  raina  of  a  cloister  and  its  dependen- 
cies.  We  give  (11)  the  plan  of  that  obédience,  ^ihich  has  ret- 
ained the  aaœe  of  priory  of  ?.  John  of  3ood  wen.  At  A  Is  the 
oratory,  whose  nave  is  covered  by  a  poioted  tunnel  vaalt  built 
of  bricks  and  l6  inohes  thiok,  the  rest  of  the  entire  straot- 
ure  being  in  good  stone,  well  eut  and  jointed.  A  very  simple 
ôate  B,  yet  of  beautifol  oharaoter,  peraits  stranéers  or  ool~ 
onists  of  the  viclnlty  to  attend  the  offioes  without  enterins? 
tne  oloister!  a  seoood  gâte  C  serves  the  reii^ioas  as  eotrance 
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sheds.  The  otiier  sarvioes  of  that  establishnaot  Àa?e  non  dis-» 
appeared.  The  iBODaitery  of  Ponteoay  is  sitoated  io  a  oarrow 
aod  ifilâ  Fallay,  vitb  tbe  aott  piotareiqae  appearaioe;  large 
ponds  arraàgod  by  tMe  ooiks  on  tbe  streaa  at  tha  east  above 
tbe  fflosastery  still  sappXy  power  for  nnaeroas  norkabope,  saob 
as  ailla»  falliag  ailla,  aaaailla,  is  boildinga  wbera  ooe  fjsds 
aaay  fragaaQta  froa  tbe  12  tb  oentury*  Pontaaay  iras  praotioal- 
ly  an  indaatrial  aatabliabaant,  jaat  as  ^oatigny  aaa  an  agri- 
Giiltural  astabliabaent.  Above  tbe  aonaatary  aae  fouad  oonaid- 
arable  traces  of  alag^  tbat  gives  reaaon  for  aasaalog  tbat  t 

tbe  aonka  bad  eatabliabed  forges  aroand  tbe  religioas  honae. 

••  - 

We  bave  previonaly  seea  tbat  -fwmm   hoqiaes  aère  eatabliabed  in 
tbe  vioiaity  of  tbe  great  abbeya  for  tbe  oaltnre  of  tbe  land, 
tbat  aooB  inoreaaed  tbe  doaaina  of  tbe  religions.  Tbiae  farm 
boaaea  retaiaad  tbeir  priaitive  naae  of  villa;  tbey  were  lazf  e 
farBDS  occnpied  by  lay  brotbers  and  fara  banda  under  tbe  direc- 
tion of  a  reliôious  with  tbe  title  of  hospitable  brother,  for 
in  thèse  villas  as  in  tha  siisple  isolated  barns  theaselves, 
hoapitality  was  ensured  to  the  dalayed  travelerj  for  thia  pnr- 
poae  a  lamp  barned  ail  night  in  a  little  niohe  formed  above 

or  beside  the  gâte  of  tbeae  raral  buildings,  as  a  beacon  int- 

2 
ended  to  gaide  the  pilgrla,  and  to  restore  bis  courage. 

¥ote    \.    p.    71h^,    l\y\%    p\otv    «o«    comm\xi^\.co\eà    to    u«    \»\^    yk  *    ^ftr- 
oicco»pa»\eà   ^v*    "^i^    exoe\\.etvt    â.«80T\p Woiv,    \o   «\\\oV\    »e    rz^e^r    o 

\»,poTtaT^t    pop«r    m\\\. 

ïo\e    2.    p.    l^TS.    ÂTiivoVes    c^mt.    H  ^\ ,    2.    p.    50. 

Hère  then  (10)  is  one  of  thèse  fari»  housei.  a  dépendance  of 
Clairvaax,  it  is  added  to  the  plan  of  the  aonastcry  previous- 
ly  ^iven.  and  is  named  Villa  Outraba.  At  A  is  the  principal 
éate  of  tha  enclosure,  traversée  by  a  stream  3;  two  iffisens® 
barns  are  built  at  C,  one  havin;2  seven  aiales'  one  of  tûese 
barns  bas  its  entrance  outsi^c.  Tn  a  spécial  enoèosare  C  are 
arrani?ed  the  buillinés  inbaÎ3ite3  by  the  lay  brothers  and  farm 
hasds.  at  K   are  the  stables  and  she3s,  Another  gâte  opens  at 
the  end  ^   ot^posite  the  first,  and  there  is  the  lodîîinf^-  of  the 
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abottt  4,343  acres  of  foreet,   tfaey  hBÂ  plafited  v^iaes  at  eiiablii, 
PoQtigDf,  S.  8rla;   laintained  60  aore»  of  fine  leadons,   thp« 
nllls,   a  tilevorks  and  naBeroas  estâtes. 

p\\oM^i|  »\\|>Rt\^  furVto^,  àoe»  mot  t*»^-^'  ^®  ^*  «eT*s^  beou\\t^^'; 
me  ào  i^ot  Vivo»  »V\et>ver  t\vere  exaer  ex\«t«d  o  \o»er  ox>«t  \\v»  \ 
\r<Mimx>eT*e  o\s\e^  tio  \ro.ce«  ot  \t  remoVm. 

iiike  Pontiiay»  the  abbey  of  Vaax~âe-SerQay  in  the  diocèse 
of  Paris  was  a  purely  agrioaltaral  establishmaot;  foaoded  in 
1123  (9),  it  diâ  not  hâve  the  iapo?tanoe  of  the  •stablishneats 
of  Glairvaax,  Mopiaond  or  Pontigny,  but  one  finds  in  this  plan 
the  aiœplioity  of  arpangeaeat  and  the  pegolarity  of  the  édif- 
ices prodaoed  by  Citeaiix;  alirays  the  foar  ohapels  opaned  east 
of  the  transepts,  aad  a  reotangalar  apse  as  at  ^iteaax.  At  A 
is  the  oharoh;  B   is  the  oloister;  9  the  refectory,  plaoed  at 
rigbt  angles  to  the  oloister  agreeably  to  the  plan  of  Citeaux, 
and  contrary  to  the  oonastio  oastoas  adopted  by  other  raies. 
The  kitohen  and  the  îiarmed  poom  were  near  by.  The  great  buil- 
ding ppolongiBé  the  transept  oontained  in  the  groand  story  t 
the  ohapter  hall,  sacristy,  parlors,  etc.;  at  the  end  tere  p 
priviesî  above  was  the  doriitory.  Near  the  entranoe  as  at  Pon- 
tigny  existed  a  large  barn;  at  Bi  las  a  aill^  The  doveoot  D, 
that  «e  hâve  added  to  this  plan,  «as  found  at  a  distance  fros 
the  cloister  in  the  vast  dependenoies  sarroan^ing  the  abbey*  ^ 
gut  hère  now  is  an  abbey  of  the  third  olaas  of  the  order  of 
Citeaax,  Fontenay  near  Montbard.  (9  bis).  The  ohurch  A  la  ex- 
treaely  simple  in  constrootion,  its  apse  is  rectangalar  and 
vithottt  ohapels,  and  foar  square  ohapels  open  froro  the  trans- 
epts; this  arrangefflent  always  appears  in  the  ohurches  of  the 
raie  of  /^iteaax,  as  may  be  seen,  as  lell  as  the  •nolosed  poroh 
before  the  nave.  The  oloister  C  is  "piaeed  at  the  soath,  the 
stream  H  bèing  on  that  side  of  the  charoh.  At  P  was  the  ohap- 
ter  hall,  then  the  refeotory,  kitohens  and  ?fariied  roon  ?ritb 
its  fireplace!  at  D  are  the  doraitories;  bat  thèse  struotares 
were  reaoved  in  the  15  th  oentary.  At  the  origin  the  doruitory 
vas  plaoed  aooording  to  oaston,  attaohed  to  the  transept  of 
the  oharoh,  so  as  to  faoilitate  aooess  »f  the  monke  to  the  c 
choir  for  the  ni^ht  offices,  âitng  the  itream  irere  establishei 
the  baros.  oellars,  etc^  The  i^ate  is  at  R  tith  the  stablea  and 
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cloistar  is  situated  aorte  of  tba  obapoh,  bat  tbis  arrangeBdat 
câû  be  explained  by  tha  XooatiOD  of  tlie  gpoanci*  It  nas  naoes- 
sary  for  tba  servioes  of  tha  aonaitery,  oonforsably  to  tba  o 
oastoBs  of  Clteaaz,  to  ba  oaar  tha  littla  river  ranalig  froi 
aast  to  «est,  aoâ  tiia  oharoh  ooald  not  ba  areotedl  ob  tba  right 
baak  of  that  streas,  beoasBe  it  it  BarsMy,  vliila  tlia  laft  baok 
offerad  good  groand,  benoa  t)ia  oloistar  Bast  naoessarily  be 
betnean  tba  obaroh  and  tba  straaB,  onlj  baiag  possiblf  bailt 
Qortb  of  tba  nava*  Sesides  ttoi^lmata  is  naob  less  saTara  at 
PoQtigny  tban  at  Clairvaax  aod  ^iteaax,  asd  tba  soatbern  ori> 
entation  of  the  oloistar  was  less  necessary.  B  is  tbe  primit- 
ive oratory  atill  presarvedj  D  tbe  ohapter  ballf  g  tbe  graat 
refaotory;  F"  the  kitoben  and  its  dapeadanoias  witb  its  little 
saparata  coart  at  tbe  streai;  G  is  tbe  waraad  rooi;  B  tbe  bo« 
ase  of  the  aovioes;  I  the  pressas^  K  tba  saoristy»;  L  tbe  ba- 
rns  vitb  lodgings  of  tbe  lay  brotbera  oaar  tbea,  oatside  the 
olosure  of  the  religioas,  as  at  Citaaax  and  Slairvaax.  Tbe  1 
lod^in^s  of  the  abbot  ani  of  gueets.  as  lell  as  the  depeaiea- 
cias  wsra  at  the  «est  near  the  flrat  antranoe  of  the  aonastery. 
M  ia  the  ohapel  of  S.  Thoaias  a  Beoket,  3?ho  was  compeiled  to 
take  refage  at  Pontigny,  «s  everyone  knows.  A  graat  basin  for 
ablationi  was  placed  io  the  niddle  of  the  cloister.  Vast  gar- 
daQB  SQrroaaded  that  establishment  and  extended  to  the  east 
of  the  oharoh. 

Ooparad  to  Citaaax  and  Clairvaax,  Pontigny  is  a  œonastary 
of  the  second  raak,  and  7et  its  affiliations  extended  in  Pr- 
anoe,  îtaly,  Bangary,  Roland  ani  Bngland;  thirty  boases  were 
plaoed  aodar  its  jarisdiotion,  ail  foandad  betneen  11119  aad 
1230.  ABong  thèse  boaias  wa  sball  oite  tbose  of  Oondom,  Cbalis, 
Pin,  Oercamp,  S.  fceoaard,  in  France;  3.  Sebastiano,  S.  Wartin 
of  ?iterbo,  in  Italyî  3.  Croix,  Zam,  Kiers  in  Hangary,  eto, 

It  does  not  appear  that  tha  abbey  of  pontigny  wae  ever  ear- 
ronndad  by  atrong  sralls  lika  its  mother  at  Citaaax  and  its  s 
sisters  at  Clairtaax  and  MOPi«ond.;  it  was  an  establishient 
exolasivaly  agrioaltsral,  and  »e  no  longer  find  there  the  lit- 
tle ololater  reserved  for  literapy  work'  no  school,  no  cells 
for  oopyists  and  n©  great  library.  The  «onks  of  Pontigny  ind- 
ead  seon  converted  the  désert  and  marshy  valley,  where  thay 
established  themselfes,  lato  s  rlch  terrltory»  that  bas  beoome 
one  of  the  «oit  fertile  "falleyB  of  Aaxols;  they  posaessei  ab- 
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Tbe  gseste  ordiaarilj  ats  »itb  the  abbot,  who  for  this  had  a 
table  separate  from  thai  of  tn,'  brotliars.  Aftsp  oompiaes  two 
brotbers,  d^^^^ated  i8@k).y  for  tfaat  office  eaoii  Saaday  in  t 
tbe  ohapel,  caae  to  wash  the  feet  of  tise  trafaler, 

Mote  a.  p.  t^%«  t\i\s  p\,ox\  «QB  oopVeà  Xrç>^   \\\e  *îopo|*  de  \o 

from  tiie  first  entrance  oae  passai  Into  a  court  A,  aroaid 
ffeich  were  placed  bspna,  stables^  eta*^  then  a  great  bailàiig 
G  oontaininô  oellars  acd  loà.^iîi^s  of  the  lay  brothsrs,  who   did 
QOt  ftiâ  themsel?es  within  the  eoolosure  reaer^ed  for  the  pro- 
fessed  religions.  At  H  iras  the  lodgiag  of  tfee  abbot  aià  of  Mis 
ûuQBtB,    likewls3  oatside  the  cloistef;  at  the  oorth  tMe  oharob, 
to  ?fhiob  tbe  lay  brotfeers  aad  the  ^oests  «eat  bf  a  separate 
éate  at  3.  3  is  tfaa  gpeat  cloister;  f  the  refeotoryi  J   the  k 
Icitohen;  U   the  dofaiitorias  and  thetr  stairiay  L;  C  ths  little 
oloiiter  and  ^  the  oells  of  the  oopyists,  as  at  Glair¥aax  nith 
the  library  above;  R  the  ^reat  iefirmarF  for  the  a^ed,  anabls 
to  devota  themselves  to  active  labor  aod  the  siok*  kn   enclos- 
iif®  surpsanded  ail  the  burildiags,  gardens  and  the  streams  des- 
tined  to  water  tîieii»  It  is  seen  that  the  article  of  the  oons- 
titutiOQ  of  the  order  ooooepniaé  the  arraageaiSDt  of  the  baild- 
ia^s  sfas  scrapalously  execated.  On  the  ohuroh  a  single  spire 
QÎ   Bodest  appeftPABOt  P089  fr®m  the  isiddlo  of  the  traijsepts, 
aad  ssfficed  for  ths  siatll  niinbar  of  bells  naoessar?  for  the 
lonastery;  btit  at  CitfftdX  the  ap»«  tepiioated  in  rectangular 
foTii.  aod  la  tàal  tM  oholr  of  the  eharoh  of  Olalrwaax*  bailt 
darlag  tie  second  half  of  tha  12  th  oentory,  differad  froœ  t 
the  «other  abbay* 

The  abbey  oC  Poatiôny  wàs   foande3  in  1114,  a  ?ear  befora  t 
that  of  Clairvaax,  in  a  Faliey  of  the  diocèse  of  Aaxerre^  an- 
til  thea  anoaltl^ated  and  désert,  aad  aeeais  the  second  to  h&ve 
ado  ted  io  the  plao  of  its  churoh  about  the  eod  of  the  1?  th 
oeotury  an  ipse  wlth  radiatio,.^  agaare  chapels;  hère  (3)  is  tàe 
plan  of  the  abbey»  Saat   as  at  Glairva«x:  and  Citieux  ths  tran- 
septs had  foar  square  o&apels»  The  cliirch  A  is  prsoedei  bj   i 
low  poroh  openioi^  sitern,ally  b?  an  arcade*  Père  the  great  cl- 
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unoBBB&rj   t^ifigsf  oanoly  water,  a  nlll,  a  gardas»  aliops  for 
farioaa  tradas^  ao  as  to  avoid  ned  for  tbe  asaka  ta  go  oatai- 
da*"  Tlia  Gàareh  aoat  hâve  great  aisp^lcity.  '^loalptares  aod 
paiatiDga  are  to  ba  axoltdad  froa  it;  tàe  ilaaa  aa?  oalr  ba 
af  irbita  oelor  «Itboat  or^as  ar  oraaaaata*  ^  Thara  aaat  not 
ba  bailt  tovara  of  atoae  ar  af  aood  of  iasodarate  baigbt  for 
bella»  tbaa  not  baiag  io  aooard  iritb  tba  slapliolty  of  tbo 
ordar.  Ail  tba  aooaaterias  of  Citaaax  irill  ba  plaood  oadar  t 
tba  inyooatiea  of  tbe  boly  7irgio.  i^araa  or  fara  boa898  irill 
be  diatrlbatad  o?ar  tbe  graaad  posaaaaad  by  tbe  aanastarfY  t 
tbeir  ooltare  is  eatrasted  to  tbe  lay  brotbera  aided  by  tbe 
fara  bands»  Doaaatio  aolnals  vill  be  brad»  oaly  aa  tbay  may 
be  aaafal.  Herda  of  large  aod  aaall  beaata  wlll  not  go  aore 

tban  a  day^s  joarnay  froa  tbe  barna»  eaob  of  vbiob  will  oot 

2 
be  bailt  leas  tban  ;two  leagaes  froa  iargandy. 

X«te  1.  p.  21^.  1>^eTe  «1i\\\  ex\ii-te  \màeeâ.  \ti  XV*  freot  o>a\>-- 
*>^  c^virc\H  of  ioTR\-\|A^  m\vWe  IXosetT*"©*  ^^«  do\e  ot  ^t«  erect- 
\oi^,  \»^o*e  XeoA»  o\oivft  to^^  o  ô^fteX-t^  ^'^  o  ^«o>i\\tmX  •\^\«,  oe 
orne  «ou\ât  »«%«  o  «\,iiip\e  4ro>«\.ii4  q^    aifv  uncoXortd  aurtoce.  ^Art. 

Xote  2«  p«  2T0,  See  Xot\c€  but  \^i3b\ïoiàe  de  POTRt\|ivi^,  \>\^  Bo- 
Toi^  <5>vo\\Xoift  des  Boires.  1B44. 

We  give  (7)  tbe  oavalier  vieir  of  tbe  abbey  of  citeaax,  tbe 
head  of  tbe  order^  it  is  eaay  to  see  tbat  tbe  arrangements  of 
tbis  plan  ba?e  been  oopied  at  Clairvaax.   0  ia  the  first  en- 
trance  reaobed  by  an  a^ranue  of  treea;  a  oross  indioated  to  t 
tbe  traveler  tbe  gâte  of  tbe  monaatery.  A  ohapel  D  is  boilt 
beside  tbe  entranoe.  As  aooa  as  tbe  brother  porter  heard  a  k 
knook  at  tbe  gâte,  be  rose  saylng  Ç^eo  gratiaa"  (Thank  (Soà)  ^ 
thas  givlBg  tbanks  to  God  for  tbe  arrivai  of  a  étranger,  in 
epeniag  be  prononnoed  only  this  word;  "Benediclte"  (Bless  yoa), 
placed  himaelf  on  his  kneas  before  biai,  tben  went  to  inform 
tbe  abbot.  Honever  serions  bis  oooapation,  the  «bbot  caae  to 
reçoive  wbon  beaven  had  sent  hia»  after  proatratlni^  hiœself 
at  bis  feet,  be  led  hiii  to  tbe  oratory:  tbat  custom  explains 
tbe  parpoae  of  tbat  little  ohapel  looated  near  the  ^ate.  After 
a  brief  prayer,  the  abbot  entrostcd  his  éneat  to  the  hospita- 
bl©  ^rother,  ohar^ed  with  learainé  bis  needa,  providinf?  his 
food,  aad  with  that  of  his  horse.  If  ha  were  mounted.  A  stable 
for  that  purpose  was  plsoed  near  tbe  s^re«it  ioternal  ,^ate  "<. 
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the  religioas,  tiiat  tMey  ehoald  not  glory  io  ttaeir  knovlecige, 
the  ▼Iwaolty  of  their  intelligenoe  aaâ  tbs  saooesa  tiiey  ooalâ 
wli  aaoog  their  brotbers»  the  Infiraary»  tiia  aaylam  of  tlie  a 
aged  «itb  aiada  aod  bodies  eafeebled  by  aga  aad  labor  iras  fo> 
■nd  aaar  tbe  iotalleotsal  oestre  of  %ke   aonastary»  Betveea  tbat 
bail  and  tbe  louer  story  of  tbe  doraitorjr  irere  plaoed  privias 
along  the  atroaa*  Seaide  the  great  bail  K  la  a  little  ohapel, 
desigsated  by  the  aane  H   the  ohapel  of  the  ooaota  of  Glandera. 

ïertaiDly  this  plan  is  far  fron  satisfyiag  the  aoadeaio  re- 
qaireaeata»  to  «bioh  in  oar  daya  it  ia  believed  tbat  good  se- 
nae  aad  the  beat  draan  prograaaes  ahould  be  aaorlfioed;  bat 
if  we  take  the  troable  to  analyse  it»  we  ahall  reaain  iisprea» 
aed  by  the  aiadom  ef  ita  arraageaeat.  fhe  aaterial  oeeda  of 
the  life,  baraa,  oellara,  aills,  kitoheae  mre  in  the  vioinity 
of  the  oloiater,  bat  atill  reaain  oataide  the  eaoloaare»  ae 
that  the  violaity  of  theae  aervioea  ooald  aot  diatarb  the  pro- 
feaaed  religiona.  At  the  aoath  of  the  obaroh  ia  the  oloiater^ 
aarroanded  by  ail  the  depeadenoiee  to  nhich  the  vellgioaa  nast 
eaaily  pa88#  eaoh  of  theae  depeadenoiea  oooapiaa  the  area  of 
ground  auited  to  it.  Beeides,  a  sœaller  oloiater  appears  res- 
erved  for  intelleotual  labora.  If  ire  oaat  oar  eyes  on  the  gên- 
erai plaa  (5)»  *e  see  the  vorkahops,  the  great  baras,  stables, 
lodgiags.of  artizans  are  arranged  in  a  firat  enoloaare  oatsida 
the  religious  enoloaare»  irithoat  cymnietry»  bat  aocording  to 
the  groand,  atreaas  and  orientation.  A  thlrd  enoloaare  at  the 
east  oomprises  gardens,  orchards,  irrigatiniS  ditchea,  etc.  P 
fiaally  the  entire  eatabliabnent  is  enclosed  «ithén  valls  âod 
gtreass  able  to  proteot  the  abbey  againat  a  sadden  attaok. 

6f  ail  theae  baildiaga  ao  well  arranged  and  bailt  in  a  fash- 
ion  to  laat  aatil  our  days,  there  remain  oniy  fragaenta»  the 
abbey  of  Clalrvaax  vas  entlrely  rebailt  in  the  last  (18  th) 
centary  and  only  présents  slight  interest.  This  abbey  had  the 
greataat  aiœilarity  to  the  mother  abbey.  Most  of  ita  arrange- 
aenta  are  oopied  froa  tboae  of  Oitaaax.  The  oonstitation  of 
the  order  aaa  definitely  reviaed  in  1119  in  an  aaseably,  that 
took  the  aaie  et   the  first  gênerai  chapter  of  Citlaai,  by  Hn- 
ûues  of  Maçon,  3.  Bernard  and  ten  other  abbots  of  the  order, 
aad  is  a  véritable  aaasterpiece  of  organlzation,  statin^  in  r 
retfari  to  baildiaôs: —  "The  sonasterj  «ill  be  oonstrioted  (if 
possible)  30  that  «Ithin  ite  ÉDcloeure  ahall  be  coilectei  ail 
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ooapldte  ••olasios  for  %ke  profeised  roXigions.   if  it  seeieâ 
good.   At  tkB  ioatii  ot  tJie  little  oloitter  is  teen  a  great  èaXl, 
a  8oii«ol  or  ratàar  éht  plaoe  af  asieibly  of  tHe  loiika,  iatan* 
âfd  for  thé  ooafareaoes  oastosarr  io  tlie  orâar  of  §iteaaz*  T 
T^eae  oMf#r«BO«a  vere  aotaal  tHeolofieal  diapataa»  at  tfaat 
tiaa  ffiiao  aoliolastioa  iraa  already  iatroclaoaâ  lito  tha  atady 
ot  tliaologr^  aid  ladaed  oa  the  original  plan  tàia  plaoa  ia  d 
daaigaatad  aa  ''iiall  for  diapataa." 

^iBO\^«r«   \,n   \>\o\   \\^e\r   >eo«e   mère    «Vm^V»    au4   i\ot   moVemi^.    1>ve% 
«ère   fter«a«'t«   \.\\«\   t^e  0\.«teT»Vom\«   oouXÔ.    o4&  nVt^R   \\fte   peT«\ifi» 

«•Te   t^^'^'    ot    Te\\,|\,oue   ot    ^o\)\e   to^^-^-V»»,    tUe   \o^   bTot^«T«   » 
»«▼«    \eVem   t^o*    ^^*   Vo\aOTer«    oiKà    ovWiamJ    ^^«^    oX^oj»   «ore 
•  refMXoT   costume,    aiRÔ.   tt\e   o\   \>ie   commets   \o\)\e  ot    ^^«   retect- 
OT^,    It    Va   n.«4ersto»d,    t\vot    \l^    t^e   t\me   m\R«i^    t)Re   QQYid.\\\.o«   ot 
\\€   co^ifctT)^   PfopVe   «««   ot   «%eftrQ\}\e   o«   poe«\^\e,    \\v«   Ctttere- 
toKi   momoeterteft   couXd   met   tocU   \^%   >RTOtYieY«,    mVo   \i^    emteT\,m| 
t^e   o\o\eteT    tVu»   to^^*^   eotet^,    oompoTçitVx>e\>|    freet   W^erty 
omft.    om   «••'»«•&.    exVetemce. 

Xote    1,    p.    261S.    ^tteoux    fi^MkVa\i\\^    ottotmeà    t\^e    \mc%«à\\a\«    mum- 
>i«r   ot    tmo   %lMrià««m4   momotttc  ^ou»e«  ^ot   \io\V    eexeei    eocV   \voute 
f»«««««»«ar  t^^^   ciT    »tx  XïOTms.    VltetoliTft   de   V^o^ebo^e   de  AerVmomt, 
%%   «IMwiiLamboVe*    %   md   edtttow,   IftB?.*,    àmi^oVes.   de   V^oTdre   de   CVt- 
eouxt;    a«»«t    «ur   \."»>^te\otTe    de    V ordre   de    cAteoux,    >ov    D.    Ç.    de 
l«tm.    i6«e« 

Xote    *•    p.    %9>^  •    le    ome    t\v\e   pXon    to    t\\e    cov^rteev^    ot    il.    Bom- 
«omd,    \t)&reT\tttv   ot    t^e   c\t\^    ot    tro^e»,    amd    <&%    M»    iWVet,    aTc\»- 
ttect   ot    t\vot   dVooese,    «Vio    «os    tmdeed   »\\\\mi|    to    t*^*^*^   ^« 
«VtYv    Q    trootti|, 

Xote    1,    p.    26B.    Ç\oce   ot    to\.\it,\tv|, 

Xote   2.    p.    lift..    'Room   to'f    moratm^. 

It  ia  opnoatvfble,  that  hard  aanual  labor  aad  nuaeroos  rel- 
Icioaa  datiea  ooald  not  eotirely  satisfy  tbe  intelligonoe  af 
aao  oolXaotad  in  great  Baabers,  aisosg  vhlch  naro  ooaoted  dis- 
tingniafead  paraooagefl,  botb  by  their  rank  aod  by  their  liter- 
ary  adooatios»  Aroand  the  little  oloister  «as  then   grouped  w 
wlîat  waa  iatendad  for  tbe  intelXaotaal  noarislîiBent  of  tbe  «on- 
astery:  tbe  library,  oalla  of  the  oopyista»  tbe  hall  in  »hioh 
thaolagigal  sabjects  were  dlsouseed:  and  as  If  to  reoall  to 
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easterc  end  aad  are  watereà  by  ditofaes*  Hère  (6)  is  t!ie  plan 
of  the  baildiags  reifpved  f®r  the  religioas,  It  fill  be  notl- 
oed  at  tirmt^   tèat  the  oharob  A  ands  at  tlie  apae  in  iiDa.^391- 
are  obapele.^ife»»  ^hût   eastara  ohapels  open  on  the  transepts; 
besides  tbe  BteAàs^poi   the  rellgloaa  plaoed  before  the  oroasing, 
othar  stalla  «verplaoed  jaat  inaids  the  entranoe  te  the  naTej 
thèse  stalla  irere  profoably  reaervad  for  lay  brothera.  B  is  t 
the  great  oloister  «ith  its  eovered  lavatory,  a  great  baain 
in  a  single  pieoe  furaished  with  an  infiaity  af   little  gar- 
goyles  arouad  it  (Art.  Iiavabo).  C  is  the  ohapter  hall  looking 
00  a  little  gardes*  D  the  parlor  of  the  aonks;   the  «ost  ab- 
solate  silence  mast  be  observed  aiosg  tbe  religious,  a  speoial 
place  being  reserved  for  the  neceasary  ooaversations,  so  as 

Dot  to  excite  scandai  amonU  the  brothars»  E  is  the  heated  room: 

2 

there  only  after  ohantiag  the  landes  at  sunrisa  the  raligi- 

0U3,  oûillad  iurinp  tue  ofric.?^  ^"  oh^  nL^'i^,  vrant  to  »ara  'ii 

theœsslves  and  grease  their  sandale  before  goiag  to  the  more- 

ing  labor.  ?  the  kitohen  î^ith  its  little  service  court,  its 

streaffl  T,  a  laandry  and  pantry  in  proxiœity.  S  the  refectory. 

is  placed  opposite  the  great  basin  for  ablutions.  H  is  the  c 

ceœetery  and  north  of  the  churoh.  I  is  the  little  oloister  n 

with  eight  oells  reserred  for  the  copyists.  lighted  froni  the 

north  and  opening  at  the  aiddle  on  a  portioo  of  this  ©lelster. 

K  is  the  old  lodgiag  of  étrangers.  N  the  old  lodging  of  the 

abbot.  (D  the  cloister  of  iafiriB  aged  aen.  P  the  hall  of  the 

abbot.  Q  the  oeil  and  oratory  of  S.  Bernard.  R  are  the  stables, 

?  are  barns  and  oellars*  W  are  a  sa»  œill  and  cil  niill»  moved 

by  the  streani  T»  V  is  a  shop  for  carriers.  X  is  the  sacrlsty. 

Y  the  little  library,  »here  the  brothers  deposited  their  books 

for  reading.  E  a  ground  story  over  which  was  the  dormitory, 

reached  by  a  short  stairway  io  tbe  corridor  beside  the  parlor 

p.  Above  that  parlor  was  arrangea  the  éreat  library,  to  whioh 

one  ascended  by  a  stairway  opening  into  the  soath  transept  of 

the  oharoh.  Thst  stairway  also  led  to  tbe  dormitory,  so  that 

the  religions  coald  descend  directly  to  matins  in  the  charch. 

Proœ  the  narrow  porch  of  the  ohurch  one  passed  to  the  kitohen 

aad  its  dependanoles  wlthoat  entériné  the  cloister,  by  lo  al- 

iey  aloig  the  baras  and  oellars?  this  alley  was  accessible  to 

wagons  by  a  wagon  gâte  opened  at  the  right  of  the  porch,  Thoe 

aaay  ooiRiBunloatîoB  with  the  exterior  for  the  aervicei  ani  a 
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Bora  than  Cliinjr  iriXl  ooho  to  the  alâ  of  the  poor,  not  osly  by 
alBs,  bat  b7  eaploylag  tbaa;  and  its  gltts  f ant  f roo  nosasta- 
fie8  siapla  and  aastara  1d  appaarasoe»  diatribatad  bf  aonka 
davatiig  thaaaalvaa  daily^  to  tHa  bardaat  labora,  irill  saai  ■ 
Bore  pf aotoos  baoaua  aot  jkppaaping  to  ba  tba  abaadanaaBt  of 
•BparflfiitF»  bat  tba  sbaping  of  Beoaasarlaa..  19ot  on  alavatad 
plaoas  «ara  foaadad  tba  Ciataralaa  aoBaataplaa,  bat  on  aaraby 
^allays  aloag  straaaa;  tbara  oaltiiation  oaa  fartillze  tba  b 
soil  by  ooBvartiag  naprodactive  airaaps  loto  aaadovs  iraterad 
hj   stpaaaaj  thapa  oan  be  fooad  a  aotor  fopoa  fop  abops,  allXsl 
oil  «ork8»a«i?faÉàl:i$  ato.  oitaaax»  la  ?aFta,  ClaipTaaz*  Mopi- 
noad,  FoatîaBay»  Abbay  au   7al,  ape  bailt  io  deep  irallaya,  sad 
atill  today  apoand  tbose  raioad  eBtablisbaeQts  ape  foaod  at 
d?apy  8tap  tpaoaa  of  tba  vaat  labors  of  tba  Boaks,  eitbep  to 
ratain  aatap  in  vast  poada,  to  dlpaot  It  lato  saitabla  canals 
for  irrigatioa,  or  to  bping  it  to  tbe  Éilla.  As  an  exaaple  of 
«bat  ira  stata  bapa,  and  to  give  an  idaa  of  a  Olstapsian  aoaas- 
tepy  at  tba  end  of  tba  12  tb  oantapir,  hapa  (5)  is  tbe  ^enepaX 
plan  of  tbe  abbay  of  Clalpvaax  founded  by  S.  Bepnard.  ^  Oae 
vilX  nota  at  onoa,  tbat  tbis  pXan  Is  dividad  In  two  distisot 
papts:  tba  aora  iapoptant  is  tbat  of  tbe  aast,  anoXoslng  tbe 
buiXâiags  asBigaed  to  tbe  peXigious:  at  a  apa  pXaoed  tbe  obu- 
pob  and  tao  oloiateps»  detaiXs  of  wbiob  ape  given  latap;  at  B 
apa  ovana»  ailla  fap  gpain  and  ail;  at  C  is  tbe  oeil  of  3.  B 
Bapnapd»  bis  oratopy  and  gapdan  ape  palÉiioasly  ppesepved;  at 
1  ape  fiab  poadB/^al  by  tba  pond;  at  ?   tbe  Xodginga  of  gaests; 
at  G  tba  pealdaaoe  of  tbe  abbot  near  tba  entpaaoe  and  tbe  ion; 
at  H  tbe  stables,  at  I  tba  ppess  and  bay  barn;  at  Y   tbe  stpeaa 
of  watep,  aad  at  S  is  an  opatorw.  Tbe  ppinoipal  entranoe  of 
tbe  abbay  is  at  D.  Tbe  papt  of  tbe  plan  Xooated  at  tbe  west 
and  sapapatad  fpoa  tbe  fopnep  by  a  wall,  coifipFises  tbe  depeo- 
denoies  and  tbe  lodeiags  of  tbe  lay  brotheps  attaobed  to  tbe 
abbay»  T  is  a  gapdea  (for  «alkingl).  K  is  tbe  paplor.  L  ape 
lodgings  and  Bbops  of  aptizans.  U   is  tbe  shaablas.  !f  are  bar- 
Bs  and  stables,  0  are  public  presses,  .^  tbe  principal  entranoe. 
R  are  tbe  rains  of  the  old  «onastery.  V  la  a  tile  «orks,  J   is 
its  klln.  Streams  circulate  in  the  fildgt  of  tbese  différent 
biiildings  and  ahops.  a  General  enolosure  farnished  with  some 
wathctowers  sarroanda  the  entire  monastery  as  weli  as  its  de- 
deadenoies;  kitoben  Cardans  and  orohardls  are  locatei  afe  the 
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OAQ  6760  soaroely  préserve  llfe.  tÈat  thej   oadertake  labors 
vhioh  the  aott  robast  ooiuitry  people  fiad  very  heai^y  and  tif- 
fioalt  %o   bear,  aad  sonetiBes  eiiffer  the  heat  oî   tfae  biid,  89- 
letiaes  rain,  the  saows  and  ioe  of  winter?  If  tbe  religiods 
raoelve  lay  brotbars,   this  iras  not  to  be  obligad  to  laa?e 
the  eBolotare  of  tàe  aosasterf ,  aad  so  that  tbase  Brothers  c 
coild  be  eogagad  in  eztaraal  affaira."  S.  Robert  aad  bis  oon* 
paÉioQs  Ifi  feasdiag  Oltaatz  alpaadf  Boderstood,  irbat  a  bold 
on  seoalar  povera  iras  given  hy   tbe  raie  of  S»  Benediot  la  t 
tbe  bands  of  tbe  rlob  establisbaente  ef  Clanyf  also  witb  «bat 
rigor  tbese  fouadera  rejaeted  doBatlons,  tbat  anly  tandad  to 
relîeve  tbeis  of  a  portion  ef  tbeir  hard  labors  at  tbe  detria- 
ent  of  tbeir  lodependenoa;  onXf  retainiag  tbe  «ngratefal  soil 
tbat  soaroely  fed  tbea,  ao  as  to  be  a  obarge  to  aobody,  "for? 
aàds  tbe  autbor  already  oited,  *it  is  tbat  tbey  fear  tbe  irorld 
most.^Yet  Eadaa,  dake  of  Barôandy,  ereoted  a  oaatle  in  tbe  vi- 
ciaity  so  as  to  be  near  the  religioas,  that  be  hal  aiàed  by 
hia  jÇifta  in  tbe  construction  of  thair  oratoryi  his  son  Henry 
soon  deaired  to  sbare  tbeir  labora  and  beooŒe  a  œonk.  Bat  Ci- 
taaax  only  aade  a  great  advanoe  aben  S.  Bernard  and  bis  ooap- 
aoions  oaae  to  reœain  tbere;  from  tbat  aoment  a  new  militia 
preaeated  itsalf  to  relieye  tbat  farnisbed  by  CloBy  a  oentary 
aarlier.  Proa  tbe  nearby  foreat  wbere  tbe  tireaty-one  religions 
of  Molesaea  bailt  soae  wooden  buts,  aad  onltivated  some  bit 
of  land,  oaae  in  less  tban  taenty-five  years  aore  tban  sixty 
tboasand  Cisteraian  nonks,  irbo  scattared  from  tbe  Tiber  to  t 
tbe  7olga,  ffoa  Manoaoaraz  to  tbe  Baltic*  Tbeae  nonks  were  o 
oalled  to  ail  aides  by  fondai  lorda  to  olear  abaBdoeed  lands, 
to  eatabliab  vorkabops,  raise  flooks,  drain  siraaps,  aad  will 
laad  tbe  papaoy  the  aost  poverfal  assiatanoe  by  tbeir  nnion, 
by  tbe  order  of  tbeir  «ost  oelebrated  cbief;  to  royalty  and 
to  the  paaple  by  the  restoration  of  agricaltare;  for  in  tbeir 
nidst  aad  ander  the  aaae  babit  one  irill  see  poaeiffal  nobles 
gaide  tbe  plov  bealde  tbe  poor  oolonist.  citeaa^  ^rlll  taice  t 
thoasands  of  aras  froa  irar  to  fill  its  eigbt  or  tan  tboaaand 
barna.   Tts  labors  aill  sot  stop  tbere,  but  its  inwortal  rep- 
reseatatifs  will  preaob  the  seoond  ornsade;  Giteaax  will  déf- 
end Sarepe  against  th©  Moore  of  Spala  by  tbe  formation  of  the 
■ilitary  orders  of  n*l»tr»v8,  Aloaotara  and  Moatesa.  The  Tem- 
plars  wlll  reqoest  rulss  froœ  ?,  pernari.  Citeaaj  even   more 
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sbbots  of  Olaoy  bad  feit  tbat  tbis  slope  «as  slippery,  aad 
dlaping  the  11  tb  anâ  12  th  ceotaries  by  saecessive  reforia, 
they  had  atteipted  to  take  froaa  œonastic  ppoperty  its  feaàil 
obaraoter;  bot  oastoœs  irere  stpoBger  than  roforas,  aad  Clany 
Roase  appeared  inpenetrable  by  its  ooastitatiaQ,  ivportaooe, 
Personal  ioflaenoe  belooglng  to  tba  order,  tbe  papal  balls  i 
and  its  «ealtb,  was  attaoked  on  tbe  only  sida,  tbat  gave  its 
saperior  lord  tbe  leans  of  interferioi^  in  its  affaira;  and 
tbis  valnerable  side  was  tbe  feadal  rigbts  of  tbe  abbots. 

In  tbe  laat  years  of  the  11  tb  oentary,  tbree  religions  of 
l^olesaes,  38.  Bobert,  Alberic  and  gtienna,  after  ibsiUi  foroed 
to  referai  tbeir  abbey^  wbicb  bad  fallea  into  tbe  greatest  re- 
laxation, w9n%   to  Lybns  in  ooispaoy  iiitb  fonr  otiier  brotbers 
to  find  Arobbisbop  Haines,  legate  of  tbe  Holy  Soe,  and  explai- 
ned  to  bin,  tbat  tbey  desired  t®  fonnd  a  monaatery  in  vbioe 
tbe  raie  of  S.  Benediot  tas  followed  witb  tbe  greatest  ri^or; 
tbe  leôate  praised  tbeir  zeal,  bat  directei  theœ  to  andertake 
tbat  ftaslc  only  in  ooipany  with  a  /$reater  niimber  of  religions. 
Tn  faot  fonrteen  brotbers  aoon  joined  tbem,  and  havin^  reoei- 
ved  tbe  favorable  jadgaent  of  tbe  legate,  tbey  left  Moleaies 
tof^etber,  and  nent  to  establisb  tbeaselves  in  a  forest  naaed 
ftiteaax,  looated  in  the  diocèse  of  /-«halons.  Tbis  «as  one  of 
tbe  lolitades,  wbiob  tben  oovered  a  great  part  of  tbe  soil  of 
8aal.  Tbe  viscoant  of  Beaone  left  tbis  désert  to  tbes.  Tbe  1 
little  oolony  began  to  work  aod  aoon  erected  irbat  tbe  Sister- 
sian  aonals  ter»  tbe  aonastery  of  tbe  voods*  Tbis  plaoe  was 
daap  and  marshy»  tbe  oratory  was  bailt  in  a  year  froa  1093  to 
1399,  wbiob  was  only  a  poor  obapel.  The  twenty-one  religions 
at  tbe  origin  bad  neitber  oonstitation  nor  speoial  regalations, 
and  they  adbered  literally  to  tbe  rule  of  3»  Renediot:  it  was 
a  little  later  tbat  S.  âlberic  revlsed  tbe  statotes.  "The  aew 
•olitmttes  «ust  live  by  tbe  work  of  tbeir  bands,"  says  tba  a 
antbor  in  tbe  aanals  of  the  order,  "without  ever  failiag  in 
tbe  duties  to  wbicb  tbey  were  devoted  as  religions.  S.  Peter 
of  Clnny,"  adds  tbat  antbor,  "refleotiniJ  apon  tbeir  life,  oot 
only  believed  it  difficalt^  bat  even  iaposslble  for  haian  pow- 
ers*  Hoïf  oan  it  be,''  h©  crien,,  "solltarles  overwhelmed  by  fs- 
tlgie  and  labor,  «ho  aoarisb  themaelves  îsnly  with  herbs  anl 
Tegetables,  who  io  oot  «alntain  the  Dowere  of  the   boi?,  and 
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tke   ooaatry,  aot  aIlo«ii|  thBm  to  be  snrroaidiftd  os  eirery  slde. 
At  Paris  abbey  S.  Sorsaii  ien   Pras  posfeiaed  a  vast  exteat  of 
grooeà  aitaateâ  at  the  aatt  of  the  aonaatapy,  aad  it  vas  oeo- 
esaary  for  tha  oity  to  extaad  j^raatly  to  paaa  tMaae  Beadoaa, 
that  axtenéad  bafond  %ke  ftraat  da  Bao.  Tlia  abbar  of  Moiaaao 
hsd  ita  fortlftad  aaeloaare.  aaparated  fraa  tbe  aoclosaras  of 
the  olty  by  a  ooaaoa  street.  It  iras  tbe  aaae  at  tbe  ab^asr  of 

S.  Ba«7  of  Rbalaa  aad  tbat  of  S*  fanta:  tbe  abbays  of  Triolte 

•  •  •  , 

aad  3.  Stianne  at  Caan  (4)  feaad  tbaaaaXfas  la  a  siailar  ait- 
aatioQ*   Alao  it  frafaantly  bappeaed»  tbat  tbe  nooaateriai 
bailt  at  a  lartaln  distaaoe  froa  popsloas  oltiaa  vere  ^radaal- 
ly  approacbad  by  private  boildinga;  tben  in  tiae  of  war  the 
eacloaares  of  theae  aonasteriee  vere  iooladed  vitliiD  the  aeir 
fortificatiojDUB  of  the  citiea;  thas  at  Paris  the  priory  of  3«> 
Martin  Aet   Çhaafa,  the  oiBteraiaa,  the  Taaple,  the  abbey  of 
S.  laoeTieTO,  3.  Çeraain  des  Près,  White  Cloalra,  nere  aacoca- 
sivfly  ooapriaed  irithin  the  iralla  of  the  oity,  althaagh  theae 
establishments  had  orl)Sinally  been  oatside  the  »alls. 

Xote  \,    f.  26^»  t^«  ct)\ïo\\.eT  x)\«^  et  «^Ve^  S.  IWervTve  ot  C 
coei\  \>^^v^    |\«t.m  V«  c«Tp\«â.  f*©»  <>*  t.mfToti\T\|  Viv  Wt   'îo\>oèTov^^€ 

Â8  laaded  prapriftors,  the  religioas  orders  posseased  ail 
tka  riÉbta  of  fasdal  lords  «  and  that  condition  ooatHbated  n 
aot  a  Xittle  to  %liair  deoadenee  nben  the  royal  pover  on  one 
haad«  aad  the  pfilila^es  of  the  coamane  on  the  other,  took  a 
éreat  iaportaooc;  'Wwf  wate  otteo  plaoed,  exoept  by  spécial 
exefflptions  adiitted  ooly  with  diffioalty  by  the  superlor  lord, 
ander  oblijgation  to  farniah  «en  in  tiane  of  war  or  to  keep  a 
^srriaon.  At  the  end  of  the  18  th  oentary,  when  the  œoaarohy 
waa  predoainant,  the  ^reat  religions  establlshaents,  that  were 
at  first  homble  and  then  rose  ia  opposition  to  feudalisi»  and 
absorbed  the  oastle,  wëre  theo  appropriated  in  thelr  turn  by 
the  aonarohioal  anity;  bot  at  that  moment  of  thelr  passae^e  fr 
froa  the  purely  aonastio  state  to  that  of  feudal  proprietora, 
i.a.,  uadar  the  reifln  of  Philip  Aagust  and  of  ?!•  Louis,  they 
sarroanded  theaselves  with  fortifiaâ  walla,  ivery  InatitatiOD 
alffays  holds  to  tha  time  nben  it  flouriahél.  The  monastio  in- 
stitation,  froœ  the  «osent  that  it  becaae  the  posssssor  of  1 
laids,  nsoassapily  becarae  s  feudal  poner,  for  w.en   4iâ  not  thsn 


*  r 
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gardans  frlt]!i  great  tiuh   pooâs*  â  olironicle  of  thé  abbey  dates 
baok  to  thé   govemaent  of  S*  Hagaet  *tlie  ooDttraotioa  of  ao 
liaonaa  vafaotopy  at  tlia  aoath  of  tlia  oloiatar*  ïkia  refaotory 
naa  100  ft.ldvg  aad  éO   ft*  wlde»  eoatalaad  aiz  roaa  of  tablât 
«itliOQt  «MiBtIag  tfer^a  otber  traoïVarae  tablai  iatandad  for 
af fioiala  af  tke  ooiuiBity»  It  «aa  oroaiaotad  bf  paiatioga  r 
rapresastiDg  tfae  aaaoïfabla  àistotiaa  af  tba  (9ld  aad  Haa  faat- 
aaaata»  portraiti  of  tba  priaoipal  faaadara  aad  baaafaotora 
of  tha  abbay.  At  one  aad  a  graat  paiattag  repreaaatad  tba  laat 
jadgaaaot."  This  oaa^ton  af  palatiag  tha  loaaa  of  tba  last  ,1 
jûdgaaat  in  tbe  refaotory  of  the  raie  of  Clany  tas  fraqaant; 
aoae  time  since  coald  be  seea  traoes  of  one  of  thèse  repreaen-- 
tatiata  iû  the  refectory  of  the  abbey  of  foissao,  ooir  deatroy- 
ed  to  allô»  pasea^e  of  the  railaay  froa  Bordeaax  to  Tonloase, 

The  eity  of  Qlaay*  bailt  soath  of  the  abbey  oo  the  slope  ef 
f  filll  Inclined  toaard  the  ohareh,  atill  oontalns  a  great  nam- 
ber  of  oharmlnl!  hoaaes  of  tjie  12  th  aad  13  th  oenteries;  It 
«as  eaclosed  by  «ails  abeat  the  eod  of  the  12  th  oeatary  by 
the  abbota,  aod  io  reoogQitioB  of  this  servioe,  the  oity  aigr- 
aad  liaBp^forto  t»  999^  tithes  to  the  aonastery*  Beeides  the  t 
fmç.  t— Ja  «f  tbe  aarthex.  the  ohsrch  of  Clany  possessed  three 
tovara  «it  oa  its  flrst  transept  aod  a  tower  on  the  middle  of 
the  seooad  tranaverse  aisle,  that  was  teraed  the  toner  of  the 
lights,  beoaase  it  oontained  at  its  base  orowns  of  llj^hts,  t 
that  baraed  perpetaally  over  the  great  altar*  It  |l  not  doabt- 
fil  that  the  abbey  «as  sarroanded  by  fortified  palis  bafore 
tbe  oonstraotioQ  af  the  oity  walls,  and  sheo  this  fo^aed  a  p 
part  of  the  aonastery,  ao  to  speak.  The  siniiolar  abbey  of  To- 
oraBS,  irhoae  plaa  is  hère  given  (3),  «as  sarraaaded  by  iralls 
eaoloelag  the  raaparts  of  the  oity  on  the  north  aide  aad  pos- 
aaaaiag  têparata  dafeaaes  on  the  saath  aide  «ithin  the  oity 
Itaalf.   A  abftrttf  iaf  Charles  the  Bald  thas  désignâtes  Toar- 
aaa:-*  ''fhe  9M^^f«^l^y  of  Toaraas  aad  the  saored  enolosare 
of^  ^»  ?àlfif|.aa»'  fkasa  divisions  vere  freqoest  in  the  aiddle 
/  affa,  ^Mâ  vèM  the  aonasteries  «ère  near  oltiae,  either  beca- 
aaf  they  «ara  eatablished  near  already  sxisting  oities,  or  b 
bfoai^fe  lay  habltatioas  saooessively  sîathered  aroaod  %hem,   % 
they  always  toek  oar©  to  reserve  an  open  8i:îe  lookin^  ont  on 
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as  also  iii  ti<  ^f  paaai' of  the  soutb  âoemay  of  the  abber  of 
Moisaao,  fèfiit  seated  aaâ  boldiof  tbe  goapel  aad  blasaiag; 
aroaad  kia  «ère  the  fanr  eTBa^pllati  aaâ  foar  aagele  aopport- 

%  ... 

isg  tbe  OTOid  glor?  bf  vbiob  lie  laa  aarroaaded,  Tbe  iaaeaae  a 
na¥e  «as  bordered  by  doable  aide  aialea  aa  at  ^harob  S.  Serain 
ef  foaloaae;  It  had  a  roaad  tauel  vaait»  Aboyé  the  eotraooe 
dooraay^  la  the  thiohoeaa  of  the  wall  aeparatiag  the  oarthez 
froiB  the  aaye  aad  foraiag  a  oorbelliag  of  6.6   ft*.  in  the  iat- 
erior*  «aa  ooaatraoted  a  ohapel  oooaeorated  to  S»  fiohiael,  r 
reaohed  by  tao  aiediag  stairaaya*  ffe  hâve  aeea  that  at  the 
abbey  of  S.  9all  (Fig.  1)  a  llttle  oiroalar  ohapel  ele?ated 
above  the  groand  «as  Xikeaiae  dedioated  to  S»  Klohel.  At  Vez- 
elay,  at  the  eathedral  of  Âatao  ii  a  aiohe  over  the  portai» 
la  afaioh  ooald  be  plftoed  as  altar.  It  aeeaB  that  this  arrange- 
■ent  beloaged  to  Olaniao  oharohea;  la  any  oaae  it  aerita  aeB» 
tioB,  for  ae  fiad  it  agaio  at  S.  Andoohe  of  SaaXiea;  ia  the 
oharoh  of  Montréal  near  Avallon»  io  the  fora  of  a  gallery  aith 
ita  altar  atill  is  plaee  (triEune)*  gat  «hat  oharaoterizea  t 
the  great  oharoh  of  Olany  ia  thia  dooble  tranaept,  of  «hioh 
ao  other  oharoh  in  9raaoe  gi?es  as  an  example.  At  D  is  the  p 
principal  altar,  at  g  the  rear  altar,  at  P  the  tomb  of  S.  Hu- 
gaea,  who  dled  in  11(D9«  The  great  naaber  of  religioas  that  o 
oooapieà  Clnny  at  the  end  of  the  11  th  oentary  explains  this 
arraagement  of  the  tranaepta;  indeed  the  stalls  mast  haTe  ex- 
tended  fponi  the  entrance  of  the  eastern  tranaept  to  the  tomb 
of  Pope  ielaaiaa  at  G»  and  thos  encloaed  the  tiro  traaaepts  of 
the  fivst  oross  aisle*  The  seooad  tranaept  «as  reaerved  for 
«orahip  at  the  eatranoe  and  departare  of  the  religions;  and 
the  t«o  tranaepta  of  the  firat  tranaverae  aiale  beh^nd  the  s 
atalla  «ère  reaeryed  for  the  service  of  the  foar  ohapels  open- 
ed  at  the  east,  perhaps  alao  for  the  auneroos  gneata»  that  t 
the  abbey  sas  often  oospellod  to  lodge,  either  dariag  great 
aaseabliea  or  doring  the  stay  of  popes  or  of  sovereigns*  On 
the  soath  side  «as  a  vaat  oloister  larroanded  by  boildings, 
traoes  of  «hioh  are  still  foaad  at  0  and  X.  —  R  and  L  «are 
t«o  abbey  baildiags  reboilt  at  the  end  of  the  15  th  aad  begio- 
Ding  of  the  l6  th  oenturies;  U   «as  a  bakery  still  ezistlng; 
3  and  N  were  straotores  rebnilt  at  the  beginning  of  the  laat 
oentary  on  the  sites  of  priaitive  «truotares;  P  «as  the  parish 
ohnroh;  ?  the  atfeet  beslde  the  enolosure  of  the  abbey;  ?  the 
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of  jattioa,  tha  prison;  tbat  of  tlie  Borth  vas  rasarvad  for  t 
thé  oare  of  tba  aroiilfas.,  Jt  âoas  not  appaar  t&at  the  Olanlao 
o^Bfobaa  «are  praoaâad  bf  porohaa  of  tbis  iiportaBoe  batora 
tba  12  tb  ceatary*  fàa  aartbaz  B  of  Claoy  datad  from  tbe  first 
7ears  of  tba  13  tb  oaatarr,  tboaa  af  fbarita-aar-llioira  aaâ  of 
Vezala;  «are  bailt  Is  tba  12  tb»  Yat  at  Vasalay  tbara  existed 
A  porob  ereoted  at  tba  same  tiaa  as  tbe  oava  at  tbe  end  of  t 
tbe  11  tb  or  tbe  bagioning  of  tbe  12  tb  oastarlea,  bat  it  «aa 
lov  aod  of  aaall  daptb.  It  la  diffioalt  to  kaa«  eiaotlf  the 
use  for  tbia  aate-oaje  :  ao  abaolata  aeoeaait^  aaat  bave  ooa- 
pelled  the  religioas  of  Glany  aboat  tbe  middle  of  tbe  12  tb 
centary  to  adopt  that  arrasgemest,  for  it  devalops  saddeaXy 
aad  assBiaes  great  importanoe,  At  Oluny,  Charité  and  Vezelay, 
the  oartbex  is  an  aotaal  obarob  «itb  aide  aislaa,  tTriforiaa 
aad  its  two  towers.  At  7ezelay  tbe  triforlaa  retarns  above  t 
tbe  entraDoe  of  the  interoal  nave,  aod  tbas  beoonea  aa  aotaal 
gallery  oo  «biob  «as  plaoed  an  altar  in  the  12^  th  oeatury  in 
the  central  niohe  originally  foraing  one  of  tbe  openinga  ligb> 
ting  tbe  «eatern  gable*  (Art.  Arobiteotare  Heligleose,  ?ig* 
22).  Was  tbia  ^eatibale  deatined  to  oontaln  tbe  attendasts 
of  tbe  noble  visitors  reoeived  by  the  aoaks,  or  tbe  noneroua 
pilgriaa  ▼iaitiag  tbe  abbey  at  certain  période  of  the  year? 
Was  it  a  nartbex  reserved  for  pénitents?  Tbe  laat  hypotheai» 
aeems  to  as  loat  probable;  one  tezt  aapports  it;  in  tbe  anoi- 
ent  pontifical  (ritaal)  of  Chalon-aar-Saone  near  Clany  may  be 
read;  "in  aoae  obarobea  tbe  priest  by  order  of  the  biabop  oel- 
ebratea  tbe  aass  on  an  altar  very  near  tbe  doors  of  the  teap- 
la»  for  tbe  pealtenta  plaoed  before  tbe  portai  of  tbe  cbarch. 
At  Olaay  itaelf  aear  tbe  left  eatrance  portai  and  in  tbe  ves- 
tibale  before  tbe  ravolation  «as  atill  aeen  a  atone  table  fonr 
feet  long  by  two  aad  a  balf  «ride,  tbat  aigbt  paas  for  an  altar 
of  the  12  tb  oentnry* 

SCote    \,    p«    HSS.    'ï>\\.«    v\o^    \»    o\    \\9,    «co\«    ot    l\2000    t^^^    «\xe. 
ao\«    i*    p*    ÎB^.    Eee   iotVn    \*xt    Xtom.   LoroVn. 
¥o\e    2.    ifi  .    259.    t^e    «orne. 

Froa  the  ^estibale  was  entered  the  great  ohnroh  by  a  ronnd 
arched  dooraay,  vbeae  liatel  as  at  Uoiaaao  probably  repreaen- 
tJêé   tha  tventyfive  old  aen  of  the  vision  of  ?.  John.   altho- 
ogh  tbe  deaoriptiona  only  «ention  t«enty-three  figores.  âbo?e 

ia  tbe  tfaipana»  las  soalptared  lo  colossal  lises,  as  also  in 
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siolc,  ftBd  to  gi¥8  thea  bread,  vioa,  aod  everytblBg  bett«r  that 
ke  ooald.''  Ddalrio  adds  in  tbe  yaar  ha  ivrote  bis  '^oastoss"  « 
vere  diatribatad  tto  baadPdd  fifty  baaa»  aod  alit  vara  giyaa 
to  aavastaan  tboataad  poiar*  Saob  aonaatarf  dapaadeat  oa  Olany 
initatad  tbat  axaapla  aooovdiag  to  Its  aaaaa.  If  wa  add  to  t 
tbaaa  oooapatioaa»  ail  cbarltabla»  tba  axtaraal  actiTitf  of 
tba  BOBka  of  Olaar*  tbair  politioal  aad  raligioaa  iaflaaaoa» 
tha  iaportaat  affaira  tbay  bad  to  traat,  tbe  adaiaiatratioa 
of  tbair  doaaioa  aad  of  tbe  prioriaa  dapaadeat  on  tba  aotbor 
a^bey,  tba  lostraotioc  of  yoatba»  tbe  litarary  work  «f  tba 
oloistar,  aad  fiaalXy  tbe  parforaaaoa  of  aaaaroas  raligioas 
datias  in  tbe  day  aad  aigbt,  one  niXl  aot  be  aatoaisbed  by  t 
tba  iapartanoe  aogairad  by  tbat  Hease  at  tba  aad  of  tba  11  tb 
oeatary,  aa  aotaaX  gOTaraaaat  attraotlag  ail  to  itaalf,  graat 
aad  aaall,  aoral  laflaaBoe  aad  nortb*  fben  also  tbe  ooaatruot- 
iOB  of  tbe  graat  oborob  iraa  ooaaaBoad. 

cm^toms  ot  ^^^   C\\>.»\oiC-fm«Tro«ter\e«'»  of  ^àoXrVc  ore  to>»^*â.  %n,\- 

5roa  tbe  time  of  S.  Bagaes  tbe  oborob  of  Cluny  ao  longer  s 
aotfioad  for  tbe  naaber  of  aonks;  tbat  abbot  uadertook  ta  1039 
to  rabaild  it!  tbe  legaad  states  tbat  S.  Peter  gave  its  plan 
to  tbe  aoak  Saasoo  dariag  sleep.  Tt  iras  certainly  tbe  j^reatest 
oborob  of  tbe  West.  Rere  (2)  is  tbe  plan  of  tbe  abbey  as  it 
still  existed  at  tbe  ead  of  tbe  last  (17  tb)  oentary;  ^  anfort- 
aaately  already  at  tbat  epoob,  as  in  aost  great  nonasteries 
of  tbe  Beaadiotiaes,  tbe  cloiater  buildings  bad  been  alaost 
antirely  rabailt',  bat  tbe  obarcb  «as  intaot.  Beginniag  at  tba 
oboir  by  S.  Hogaas.  it  was  oaly  dedioated  in  1131*  Tbe  aartb- 
ex  iras  only  ooapleted  in  1220.  A  iras  tbe  entrance  of  tbe  aon- 
âitery,  a  very  baaatifal  portai  of  tbe  12  th  centary  with  two 
arobes,  tbat  still  existe»  Balore  tbe  oboroh  at  R  five  stepe 
led  ap  to  a  sort  of  area^ln  tbe  aiddle  of  ubiobtaae  a  stone 
oross.  tben  one  found  a  jjrand  flight  of  stepe  interrupted  by 
wide  laadiags,  tbat  desoeaded  at  tbe  entranoe  of  the  narthex, 
fl&nked  by  two  square  toweri;  tha  soothern  toner   nas  the  seat 
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thlQgs  nevdt  oottprisdâ  abaseï  voald  be  an  ozaggeration;  bat 
is  %he   miâst  ®f  a  sooiaty  s®  diviâed  aad  disordared  as  that 
of  the  11  th  oeetary,  it  is  oertaio  tbat  tke  aoBaatio  estab- 
liabBeots  were  an  iastisa  benefit»  tba  oalf  oaa  practloable.. 
That  is  aot  ail,  for  ttoe  aoBasteriaa  ta  a  tiae  «lien  roada  aeer 
anaafe,  «ara  aa  aasarad  rafage  for  tàa  travalar,  «bo  nevar  k 
kQookad  in  faia  at  tba  door  of  the  ■oaka»  Tboaa  vbo  baira  via- 
itad  the  gaat  know  how  pfeoioos  is  tàe  hofpitalit/  givaa  by 
the  BOQaateriaa  to  ail  ooaara,  bat  how  ttoh  aore  efflifftMt 
and  aagnifioeat  ia  particalar  voald  be  that  foand  ia  hoaaea 
like  Clany  or  Clairvaax.  Od  this  œatter.  permit  aa  to  olte 
hère  a  passage  froa  Odalrio: —   ""As  the  gaaats  on   feeraebaok 
are  reoeiyed  by  the  oaistodian  or  gaardiaa  of  the  ina^  ao  tra- 
valers  on  foot  «are  net  by  the  alaoaer.  To  eaoh  ooe  the  alno- 
oer  gaY6  a  poaod  of  bread  aad  a  saffiolest  aeaaare  of  vine. 
6e8idas,at  the  death  of  eaoh  brother  for  thlrty  days  his  por- 
tioa  vas  gl?en  to  the  fitat  poor  man,  that  preaented  hiaaelf* 
Âlao  aeat  was  given  to  hia  aa  to  the  gaesta,  and  to  thèse  a 
denier  at  the  aoaent  of  departore.  gvery  day  were  raserved 
eighteeo  portions  intended  for  the  poor  of  the  plaoe»  to  whioh 
«ère  given  alao  a  poand  of  bread;  for  a  pittanoe  broad  beans 
foar  daya  ia  the  «eek,  vegatâlilia  the  other  three  days.  At  g 
great  f eatlvala  «ad  tweatf-^fiva  tiaaa  per  year»  aeat  replaoed 
.lrt^^HriM^ttinaai^isoà)^sàr  at^Bàilttnîslw^  oae 

nine  ella  of  voolen  cloth,  aad  at  bhriataas  a  pair  of  ahoes. 
Six  reîigioas  were  engaged  in  this  servioe,  the  ateward,  «ho 
aade  the  difttribatioa  to  the  poor  and  the  gaests,  the  porter 
of  the  alnonry;  tiro  irant  eaoh  day  into  the  forest  nith  their 
axea;  the  t«o  others  were  in  oharge  of  the  oven.  Srtraordinary 
alas  were  distrlbated  on  oartaln  anniveraary  daya  and  in  aea- 
ory  of  soae  illaatrioas  pereoaagea,  aaoh  as  S.  odilon,  saper- 
or  Heary,  king  Perdiaand  (son  of  Sanoho  the  Great,  king  of  C 
Gastile  and  Léon,  who  died  Deo.  27,  IO65)  and  hia  wife,  and 
the  kinga  of  Spain*  Eaoh  week  tha  alnoner  washed  the  feet  of 
three  poor  aen  with  warn  water  in  ninter,  and  be  gave  to  each 
«  poand  of  bread  and  the  pittanoe.  iesides  eaoh  day  were  dis- 
tribnted  twelve  tarts,  eaoh  of  three  poaods,  to  orphaas  and 
ifidows,  lone  and  blind,  aged  and  ail  the  eiok,  nho  presented 
iheaaelves,  Tt  was  alao  the  daty  of  the  almoner  once  a  leek 
to  travel  owar  the  doaaio  of  the  abbey,  to  inqaire  aboit  the 
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9roa  our  days  jastiOA  has  bsea  pvoâared  to  the  Bsnadtotioes, 
and  aerioQS  aathoritiaa  haïra  sopopoloacly  9VM«7»ted  tae  aer* 
rioea  raadared  ta  agrioaltara  by  the  Claaiaè  aod  Ciataralac 
establlaliBaBta;  aTapywbare  tliat  Claay  or  Citeaax  foaadad  a 
ooloor,  laod  beoaaa  fertila,  pastilastial  airamps  okaBged  ioto 
graan  aaadoas»  foraata  wera  ragalatad,  acd  alopes  «are  oovarad 
by  vinayarda.  Wbo  doaa  not  know   tbat  tba  bast  wooda,   rlohast 
bapTasta,  aoat  praoieaa  lioaa  coae  today  from  laada  taken  froa 
the  aoalia?  Soaroaly  îiare  tha  oratary  and  tbe  little  oalls  of 
tbe  Banediotioas  araotad  it  tha  aidât  of  a  daaart,  thaa  hoaaes 
groapad  theoselvaa  aroaoà  thasa,  ninoe   as  tha  abbey  or  priopy 
bacaae  richer,  the  haalat  baoaae  a  great  village,  thava  iftP* 
katiiaami  finally  a  oity.  Glapy.  Paray-le-lonial,  MapoigQjf- 
les-Nonaina,  gharlieu,  7azelay,  Claipvaax,  Poatigny,  ^ootaoay, 
MoPiaoad,  ato*.,  ha?e  no  othap  oPigiD.  The  oity  oootainad  ind- 
astPlaa  instraoted  by  the  aonka;  tannars,  weavers,  olothiers 
and  OBPPiars,  aapplyiag  the  abbey  at  nages  with  the  prodaots 
made  fpom  its  flooks  withoat  faar  of  lack  of  »ork,  the  ourse 
of  OOP  aodepB  manafaotapiat  oitiesj  theip  ohildpen  nepe  bpou- 
ght  ap  gpatia  at  the  abbay»  the  iafipa  aad  aged  wape  caped  for 
in  well  appanged  and  «ail  ballt  hoapital  hoaaaa;  fpeqDeatly 
the  aonaatepias  epectad  ffopka  fop  amalting  aad  wopking  aetals; 
thao  aaitha,  ohapooal-bapnepa»  evao  goldsaitha  oaae  to  aettle 
apoand  the  aonka,  and  if  thepe  oama  a  yeap  of  dcapth.  If  »ar 
deaolated  tha  fialda,  the  vast  gpaaapiaa  of  tha  abbay  opened 
fop  the  aopkapa  without  bpaadi  ohapity  dld  not  wpap  itaelf  in 
the  oold  aantlaa  of  obp  aodapn  establiahaanta,  bat  aoooapanied 
ita  gif  ta  aith  ooneoliog  iropds,  and  aas  alwaya  présent  thepe, 
persoBifiad  by  the  Chapoh.  Not  oontaat  vlth  givlng  the  penedy, 
it  applied  this  itsalf,  folloaed  ita  ppagpeas,  recogaizad  tbe 
patiant*  hia  faaily  and  oonditioa,  and  folloved  hin  aven  to 
the  toab.  Tha  paasaot  of  the  abbey  «ras  attaohed  to  the  soll 
like  the  peaaaBt  of  the  secular  lord,  but  then  far  from  oomp- 
lainiiig  fpoa  that  condition,  near  slavery  politioally  speakinê, 
he  derived.  fpoa  it  protection  and  perpétuai  assaetanoe  for  h 
biaself  and  hia  ohildpen.  What  ne   hâve  aeen  estAbllshed  in  t 
the  9  th  oentiiry  in  the  ioïïisln  of  a  7illa  (plan  of  abbey  of 
3.  Gall),  extsnded  in  the  11  th  centary  over  a  ^ast  terrltory. 
or  filledl  tha  walla  of  a  oity.  To  atato  that  thia  ocuT^ltlon  of 
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daoglittrs  of  Olasy,  he  oaased  tlie  oastoae  of  kin   aoaattarf  to 
be  dirMiB  «p  bf  B«roarâ«  pq6  of  bis  learaed  disoiplet;   he  f 
foQBdaâ  nt   )i«rigft7  a  ooBT«iit  fop  ircNiti  in  wbicb  a  gpaat  aaaber 
ùt   illastPiOfiB  ladite  aooa  ^oi  rafaga»  Vatilda  ot  Bepgaaa  «ta 
^ftoaae  of  Platânoe;  f oiNrlae  aaé  Pradollao  of  tho  royal  bl- 
«oa  ot  9pmim  èmU,  ûm^UMmt  «e  iidta^la  of  Sootlaadi  tke   sis- 
ter  of  S*  êmÊÊM  «f  UAt^HmÊft  ÊêÊJpÊÊ  ffopaaidy»  daagHter 
of  Williaa  tke  lm|paOfWr:  lattis  a,  tlftow  of  Stopbea  of  Blols; 
Boraingarde  of  (foalogne,  IhÉÉtor  of  tbat  priooeaa^  and  flalioe 
^f  Blols,  ber  daogbte^,  âaong  so  laay  personagaa»  Aronbnrga 
of  Vergy,  aotbor  of  S.  Hagaoa,  also  retired  to  tbe  coBveat  of 
Marcigoy.  Iq  Englaod,  Plaoïders  aod  evon  in  Spala,  tbia  ae»  c 
oommanity  soon  bad  cbarcbes  and  cooveats  depeadest  on  it. 

Notbiog  is  comparable  to  tbls  movanent,  tbat  aanifestod  it- 
self  in  tbe  11  tb  oantary  in  favor  cf  tbe  regalar  rellgioas 
lifa.  ladaed  tbeie  oaly  coold  eleot  spirits  find  an'^assared 
and  traaqail  aaylaa,  an  iatellectaal  existence,  order  and  peace. 
Bst  Msand  hobob*  vbo  davoted  tbeisselves  to  tbe  nonastic  llfe 
ii^  BOt  OOBO  froa  tba  lotar  olaaeas  of  society,  bat  on  tbe  c 
oÔBtrary,  froa  Ha  apfor  ragions.  Tbe  beads  of  tbe  oountry  p 
p««BiOBatoly  eoterad  ibat  ooarse*  as  tbe  oaly  one  tbat  coald 
lead,  not  only  to  aoAi^tion  aad  religions  icapiration,  but 
to  tbe  development  of  tbo  aind,  tbat  ooald-  bpen  a  vast  f ield 
to  tbe  aotlvity  of  tbe  intelliienoe. 

Bat  one  of  tbe  great  glories  of  tbe  religions  orders.  a  glo- 
ry  too  freqaently  forgotten  by  nngratefal  âges,  was  the  clear- 
iné  of  tbe  groand,  tbe  reestablisbment  of  agricultare,  sinoe 
tbe  oonqaest  by  tbe  barbarians  abandonaçi  to  the  banda  of  oolo- 
niats  and  deéraded  serfs.  ?îo  volce  was  raised  at  tbe  end  of 
tbe  last  centnry  (18  tb)  to  state  tbat  tbose  »a8t  and  rlch  d 
domains  posseased  by  tbe  monks  bad  been  arid  déserts,  wili  f 
forests,  or  unbealthy  swamps,  tbat  tbsy  had  knoirn  how  to  make 
fraitfal.  certainly  after  the  émancipation  of  tbe  loier  olaas, 
tbe  exlstenoe  of  tbe  «onasteries  no  longer  had  the  utilit?, 
tbat  they  aoquired  fro»  tbe  10  tb  to  the  12  th  centuries;  bat 
to  wborB  did  the  louer  class  of  society  in  nestern  ff.urope  owe 
their  well-belntf  aad  the  resiîltin^  e»anoipatiOB,  if  not  to  i 
the  religioaa  establÉshients  of  niany  and  of  Citeaax? 
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Iiia9  '^lo  9\xQh   a  oase»"  safs  pabllloi*''  be  alvara  plaoed  ooa 
ooaditieo,  that  as  tlia  oliartor  expresaed  i%,   to  aot  Xabor  io 
naia»  aad  1b  tHe  feaa|tAit  tkê  pefor«#d  Miattary  noald  aooa 
fall  lato  a  itait  iiorae  thaa  iMe  foraar."   S.  Hogaas  foaaded 
tlia  aoBaatary  pf  Cliaffit0*«^v»&otra;  la  kia  tiaa  Olaay  «aa  aa 
aotaal  kiagdoa,  ''ita  iSovaaaaaat  axteadad  over  titrée  haadred 
aad  forty  aoaaateriea  aad  oharobea,  the  abbot  geaeral  «aa  a 
teapopal  priaoe*  abo  apirltaaily  depeaded  on  tbe  Holy  3ee.  He 
oaiaed  aonef  oa  evaa  the  terrttory  af  Claaf,  )uu%   11 ke  tbe  k 
klag  In  kla  rofial  oitj  ef  larla."  ^ 

Xote   1.    p,   4^i*   C\ui^>^   ou   J\    «Vec\e,    ^^    AlB\>e   Ou©\i*if%\,    itee 
ilo>o\\\on.    >.niv.    Beu.    YoX.    5.    p.    "70.    ISee   l.ot\tv    teattî^» 

laa«\.    SUT    \*\v\at.,    moivet.    û,e   X'o^i^o,    Ote    CV-ut^sj.    p,    8..    iaî    copVea 

To  govery  astabllsàaeQta  soattared  of^r  the  eatlre  vestero 
tarritory  of  Sarope,  aaseabllea  oi  obaptera  were  geoerally  f 
forned;  at  aear  and  perlodloal  ii9eÉki£;tlief  a  gathered  at  the 
oall  of  the  abbot  the  aaperiors  and  delegatea  of  tbe  nonaate- 
rles  froa  ail  pointa  In  Italy,  Sernany,  prance»  Aquitaine,  S 
Spaln,  Fortagal,  Sagland.  Haagary  aad  Polaad.  'S*  Benedlot  d 
desiead,  that  In  laportant  affaira  the  abbot  ahoald  oonsalt 
tbe  eatlre  ooananity.  Thls  vise  précaution  and  apeoles  of  re> 
llgloua  llberty  «aa  traasferred  on  a  great  acale  Into  tbe  ^aat 
oongregatlon  of  Olaay.  In  the  ëleneral  ohapter  vere  to  be  dis- 
caaaed  tbe  Intereata  aad  tbe  splrltaal  needa  af  the  clolater, 
;jast  as  tbe  oaoaolls  dld  tbe  Interests  and  oeeda  of  tbe  Charoh. 
An  aoooant  was  rendered  of  the  state  of  eaoh  ooaaaaltf;  ail 
vrere  groaped  by  aoaaatlo  prevlaoea,  aad  tbe  geaeral  obapter 
before  aeparatlng  aboald  aaae  tiro  y^sltors  for  eaob  prOTlaoe* 
Tbeir  daty  wonld  be  to  go  tbere  to  enaare  the  execation  of  % 
tbe  aeaaarea  ordered  In  the  gênerai  ohapter,  to  see  the  actaal 
State  of  tblnga,  to  hear  and  entertaln  at  need  the  oomplalats 
of  the  weak»  aad  to  regalate  ail  tblngs  for  the  good  of  peaoe.'' 

Tbas  politically  Gluny  gave  the  exsœple  of  a  central  organ- 
izat|.on,  that  later  nas  followed  by  tbe  kings.  Bat  not  ooatent 
iiith  the  overalght  exeroleed  by  vlaltors  appointai  in  the  jîen- 
«rai  obapter.  Bogoee  wishei  to  see  for  hlisclf;  we  follow  him 
Id  tare  to  ail  points  in  iarope,  where  were  established  iauï?b~ 
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and  persoDi*  persois  and  tMeir  goods.  fhetrefore  beyond  tha  a 
aooostoasd  ratt,  tbey  refaire  troa  %hem   |niia|i6pa1ile  iarvioea, 
iosapportable  aad  bea^f  bnrdasa,  tbree  or  foar  tiaes  a  year» 
and  nbenevar  tàer  «ill*  Tbaa  one  aaes  tbeae  ooantry  paapla  a 
abaidoB  tbe  aoil  aad  flaa  to  otber  plaoea.  Bat  a  aope  f rlgbt- 
fol  tbing!  90  aot  go  ao  far  as  to  aell  for  Boaey  tbe  aaa  tbat 
God  boagbt  at  tbe  prioe  of  bis  blood!  On  tbe  ooatrarf,  aban 
tbe  BOQks  bave  poaaasaions,  tkay  aot  very  diffareotly.  Tbey 
refaire  from  oolaniats  only  daa  aad  lagitiaata  tbiags;  tbay 
deaand  tbair  aarvioas  oaly  for  tbe  needs  of  tbalr  axiataaoa; 
tbay  tarmeat  tbaa  by  no  exaotioaa  aad  iapoae  on  tbea  notbiog 
iaaapportble;  if  tbey  see  tban  naedy,  tbey  feed  tbem  iritb  tb- 
eif  oifit  aabatanoe*  Tbey  treat  tban  not  as  slaves  ar  servants, 
bat  as  brotbers..  And  tbat  is  nhy   tbe  aoaks  ara  proprietora  w 
irltb  good  title,  a  better  title  tbaa  tbe  Xaitr**  It  la  tban 
naoaaaary  to  aae  in  tbe  vaat  iaportanoe  of  Olany  in  tbe  11  tb 
oentary  a  aational  aoveaent,  a  beginnlng  of  ordar  and  of  teas- 
on,  aftar  diaorders  and  pillage.  ladaed  S.  Ragaaa  took  part 
in  ail  tbe  great  affaira  of  bis  age«  jast  as  did  later  abbot 
Seger  aad  S.  Bernard  birnself*  8*  Hagues  not  only  occapled  bin- 
self  in  reforaing  aonastaries,  e?en  subjeoting  tbea  to  tbe  r 
raie  of  Olony,  of  vatobing  tbat  tbe  aotber  abbay  inoreaaed  in 
grandeur  and  «ealtb,  tbat  its  privilagas  were  aaintained,  be 
vas  oonoarned  in  ail  isprovenents  of  bis  âge;  kings  aad  prln- 
oes  took  bia  to  arbitrate  tbeir  differenoes.  Âlpbonse  ?I,  king 
of  Oaatila,  vbo  prafessed  tbe  aoet  livaly  friendabip  for  bis, 
cbargeâ  bim  vitb  faanding  two  Claniao  aoaasteriaa  in  Spain, 
and  be  ooatribated  to  tbe  oonatruotion  of  tbe  great  lootber  o 
obarob  oosmenoed  by  Hagaas*  Willian  tbe  Conqaeror  solioited 
tbe  abbot  of  OÎany  to  coma  and  govern  tbe  religioas  affaira 
of  gngland-  Anoiant  abbeye  beoaae  dependenoies  of  Clany  dariné 
tbe  government  of  S.  Hugues.'  tbese  are  Vezelay.  3.  Ôilles,  S. 
Jean  of  Angely,  S,  Peter  of  Moisaac,  Maillezais,  S.  Martial 
of  Limoges,  S»  Cyprien  of  Poitieaa,  ffigeac,  ?.  Sermain  of  Aux- 
erre,  S.  Austrenoine  of  Mauzao  and  S.  Bertin  of  Lille;  vbile 
retalniag  tbeir  tltèe  of  abbot,  tbe  siiperiors  of  tbese  relig- 
ions establisbaents  vere  «ppointed  by  tbe  abbot  gênerai. "Air- 
eady  tiwe   years  earller  S.  Hugues  woald  not  consent  to  cbarée 
hiatelf  sfith  the  «onastery  of  Lezat,  only  on  oonditioa  tbat 
tbe  elsDtion  of  abbot  be   left  to  hif»  and  ftis  suocessors  after 
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%kB   oBQipot«Boe  ttasy  koov  how  to  aogaifê»  ssk  tMentelves  if 
ail  tbis  terrestrial  aii<S  iotelleotaal  property  «oald  tkea  iiave 
bten  aoee  oaef al  to  haaaalty  if  plaead  io  otliar  haada?  loalâ 
tbaaa  hâve  baan  tiia  aaoalar  faadaliaa,  altaja  diridad,  «ar^lng, 
barbaroaa  aad  igaorast;  or  tba  pfopla  tbat  aoaroaly  kaair  tbaa- 
salfas;  or  tba  royaXty,  vliosa  oontastad  povar  aoaatiaea  laaaad 
on  tbe  aaoal&r  ara»  aoaatiaaa  oa  tbe  asoaodaaoy  of  tbe  biabops. 
or  aoaetiaas  on  tbe  peapla  of  the  oitiai;  vho  ooald  then  ooa- 
bine  ia  oaa  groap  ail  tba  vital  foroas  of  a  ooantry,  ooordin- 
ate  and  fertilisa  tiiaa»  praaarve  and  transait  tbea  intaot  to 
poatarity?  oartainly  not;  tbe  religioas  orders  nere  «ovad  to 
oelibaoy,  gathered  ander  a  ooaaon  raie,  joinad  by  inviolable 
aad  saored  vows,  takiag  obarity  as  a  baBis,  alose  capable  of 
oiTili^sation,  of  takiag  ander  proteotion  tbe  great  and  tbe  p 
people  daring  tbe  alnority  of  nations.  Tbe  religions  orders 
in  tbe  11  tb  oentary  bad  aogairad  tbat  iamense  inflaenoe  and 
po»er  only  balonging  to  a  spiritual  ohief,  beoaasa  the  ^-.rea.1 
aod  tbe  people  anderstood  instinotively  tbe  need  of  tbat  pro> 
teotion,  nitboat  iibiob  ail  ffoald  bave  fallen  into  obaos.  In 
faot  in  tbe  11  tfa  centnry.  there  were  but  two  orders  in  Europe, 
tbe  military  order  and  tbe  religioas  order;  and  as  in  tbis  ir 
world  moral  forces  alaays  ended  in  oonqoeriBg  material  force 
irben  divided,  aoaasteries  aast  aeqoire  aore  influence  and  ire- 
altb  tban  oastles;  tbey  bad  in  tbeir  favor  tbe  opinion  of  tbe 
people,  «bo  in  tbe  sbadow  of  tbe  aonastaries  devoted  tbeasel- 
ves  to  tbair  indnstries,  coltivated  tbeir  fields  vitb  nore 
safety  tban  ander  tbe  «rails  of  faadllii^fortresses;  irho  foand 
solaoe  for  tbeir  moral  and  pbysioal  safferings  in  tbose  great 
establisbaents  «bere  ail  «as  se  well  ordered,  vbere  prayer  a 
and  obarity  never  failedj  place  of  refuge  of  siok  soûls,  for 
great  repentanoe,  for  incurable  iroonds,  for  deoeived  bopes, 
for  aork  and  méditation,  for  isonrable  vouada  of  tbe  beart, 
for  weakness  and  povertyî  in  tbe  tiae  wben  tbe  primary  condi- 
tion of  eartbly  ekisteace  vas  bigb  statare,  a  beavy  arm,  sbou- 
iders  capable  of  beariag  the  ooat  of  armor*  4  i»ittary  later. 
Peter  tbe  Vénérable  in  a  reply  to  3.  iernard,  explalns  better 
tban  we  bow  oan  tbe  oauses  of  the  wealth  of  Clony.  "gveryoae 
knotB,"  aays  be,  "in  »hat  manner  aeoalar  laeters  treat  their 
serfs  aad  servants.  Tbey  are  aot  oontentei  wlth  tbe  ordinary 
tervioe  due  XhBm;    but  they  ismand  ilthoat  nercy  the   property 
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t««pt«d  to  trespasB  on  tbe  iaaanltiss  graoteà  to  Glany  by  tte 
Boly  Ses*  "flie  ^itbops  oaoaet  «ater  the  abbe^«  viBit  or  aiar- 
Oise  tbsir  faa#|ioai  tlisys»  «itlisat  bsiag  sallsd  tbsre  by  tlie 
abtiot*  Tbsy'aîït  êtetimaBidats  efery  iadiv^idaal,  tbat  troablss 
tbs  souks  ia  tftstr  posaai^lias  or  tbsir  liberty;  aad  if  oa  tbe 
ooatrary,  tbay  soald  plaas  aa  iatsrdiet  oa  tbe  prisais»  siaple 
layasB,  ssrvaats,  faraiabara»  Xaborsra,  fiaally  on  ail  that 
live  witbia  ths  liaits  of  tbs  abbsf,  aad  sbo  ara  ssssatial  to 
tbe  pbysical  or  spirltaal  lifa  of  t^s  aoaks»  tbis  iatsrdiot 
is  Toid  bf  faix  rigbt*  7bese  obartsrs  aboaad  io  tbe  oartalary 
of  tbe  abbsy;  sors  tbaa  forty  p9pss  at  diffsrsat  epoobs  oonf- 
firm  and  aaplify  tbe  SQolssiastioal  privilsgss  of  tbs  aoaaat- 
sry*  In  1205  Qaadsaaa*  bisbop  of  Maooa,  denoaaoed  ta  bis  ast- 
ropolitaa»  Me   arobbiabop  of  Lyons»  tbe  abbots  aad  religioas 
of  Clany^  wto  tr^ablad  tbe  stata  of  tbe  Cborob  froa  tbair  bs- 
ginaiai^,  to  exaapt  tbeasslves  froa  tbe  ordiaary  jarisdiotion 
sf  tbair  diocasan** 

p*  k\    c^  teoi. 

Tbe  abbot  «as  oondsaaad  after  a  loana  résistance  and  sabait- 
tad.  Tbe  tiae  bad  sot  yet  arrived,  irben  tbe  papaoy  ooald  sas- 
tain  tbe  prililages  it  granted;  bot  tbis  flrst  straggle  nitb 
tbe  spisoopal  poser  explains  tbe  great  isterest,  tbat  anitad 
Glaay  aad  tbe  ooart  of  Roaa  aoaa  yaars  latsr» 

At  tsaaty  years,  Hagoes  sas  alraady  prior  of  Clany  ander 
Odiloa;  ba  sas  oonneoted  by  intiaate  affaotion  titb  tbe  aonk 
Hildabrand*  Hagnas,  son  of  Dalaatius,  ooant  of  Saaar  ia  Brion- 
aaia,  saooeaded  s.  Odiloa:  Hildabraad  baoaae  Gregory  VIT»  Botb, 
in  tbat  tiae  so  sear  barbaries*  knev  bos  to  aake  a  great  prin- 
oiple  predoaiaate,  tbe  spiritaal  isdepeadenoe  of  tbe  Cbarob. 
Qragory  ?IT  triaapbed  ovar  Hanry  Î7  by  tbe  sole  aaoendanoy  of 
pablio  and  religions  opinios,  and  dyiag  in  exile»  be  no  less 
plaoed  tbe  poatifioal  tbrone  oa  an  iaaoyable  base:  ?«  Ragaee 
aadarstood  bos  to  reaain  tbe  friend  of  bis  rivais,  «bo  filled 
tbe  11  tb  oaatnry  vitb  tbeir  strife.  He  is  tbe  représentative 
of  tbe  Bonastio  spirit  at  its  oliaax  in  an  asje»  »ben  tbat  sp- 
irit  »ai  alone  capable  of  oiTilizing  tbe  norld  by  its  «nity, 
Its  lidtpendenoe,  Its  intelllgenoe  and  tbe  order  that  direotedl 
tt«  Let  those  wbo  reproaoh  tbe  BesedlctlHes  »ith  their  imsense 
îiealth,  thalr  prsâosioano©,  their  spirit  ©f  propage  and  la»,  and 


iQ  ooaatrlas."  Onder  Mis  go^erosent  a  great  oaiber  of  aonast- 
«rlis  «ère  sabjeotad  to  tlie  raie  of  Olaoïr^,  aaoog  thoia  aoit 
important  ne   vill  oite  tboaa  ef  Pajarae,  dlaoaaa  of  laaaaQaa; 
aiaaaa  naar  Havanaa;  S.  Ô^hm   Sraagaliat  at  Paraa,  S»  Patar  » 
iD^golâaa^akir  at  lat la;  the  asoiait  aonastary  of  lapina  In  i 
Provaaoa;  S*  pater  in  AaTargaa}  «araoatiaF.  3.  Maar^laa-foaaaa 
aad  S»  ^araaia  of  Acixarre,  S»  iégigaa  of  Dijoa,  S.  Aaaaâ  and 
S.  Uaroel-lea-Clialoaa. 

2»  OdilioB»  daaigaatad  bj   Ifaiaol  as  lils  saooeaaor,  waa  ooa- 
flraad  hy   177  religioaa  of  Glaoy;  he  gatkarad  andar  tba  Clan- 
iio  diaoipllne  the  aonaatepiaa  of  S.  ^aan  of  Aagaly,  Plonr, 
ffaiarn,  Talui,  S*  Viotor  of  Saneva,  ?apfar  in  Italy;  he  oarr- 
lad  oat  tba  raforœ  of  S*  Oaais  in  Pranoe,  that  Hagnes  Capat 
iaad  aakad  of  Uaieal,  Caaiair,  son  of  Uicaalaa  II,  kiag  of  Po> 
land,  dri?8n  froa  tha  throae  after  tbe  daath  af  his  fatfaar, 
ffsa  nndar  lalaal  daaoon  st  tHe  nonaatary  of  Clany;  raoallad 
to  Roland  in  1041,  ba  waa  raliaved  froa  hia  yona  hj   the  Pope, 
aarriad,  raignad,  aad  ia  saaory  of  bia  aarXiar  aooaatio  oood* 
itian,  aa  oraatad  and  andaaed  in  Poland  aaveral  aoBaateriaa, 
tbat  ha  fillad  aitb  religions  fron  Clnny.  It  is  aasarted  that 
hia  aabjeota,  to  perpatnate  the  aemory  of  that  faot,  agreed 
to  ont  their  hair  in  form  of  a  orotrn,  a  ayabol  of  the  monaat- 
io  tonaara*  S»  êdilon  iraa  in  relationa  of  eateen  and  friaoda- 
hip  with  Popaa  Sylveater  II,  Sanediot  VTII,  Banadiot  TX,  John 
yviîl  and  Claaant  Xi;  wlth  the  eœperora  Otho  III,  S-  Henry, 
Ooarad  the  Salio,  Henry  the  BlaAkj  «ith  the  aapraaaea  S.  Ade- 
laide,  tlia  kinga  of  Pranoe,  Hagaaa  Capat  and  Robert,  thoae  of 
Spain,  Saaoho,  Faair  and  ^aroiaa,  8«  Stephen  of  Hangary,  Wil- 
liam the  Sreat,  oeont  of  Peitiara.  fa  foanded  «hat  ia  teraed 
the  trnoe  of  3od  and  the  feaat  of  the  dead.  He  bailt  at  Claoy 
a  oloiater  aagaifioently  or&aoented  by  oolaaaa  of  aarble,  that 
he  oaaaad  to  be  broaght  by  the  Baranoe  and  the  Rhône»  ''I  foand 
an  abbey  of  wood,"  aaid  hav'^and  I  laave  it  in  aarble. '^  Bat  a 
soon  the  iaaenae  iaflaenoe  aaaaaed  by  Clany  aroaaed  the  epls- 
oopate;  the  biahop  of  Maoaa,  irho  aaa  the  aonks  of  Olony  incr- 
eaae  in  landed  wealth,  in  naabar  and  repatation,  desired  to 
aake  thea  retarn  ander  his  gênerai  juriadiotion.  In  exeouting 
the   wiihas  of  the  lay  foonder  of  the  abbey,  the  Popes  had  eao- 
oeaalYaly  graated  the  abbota  formai  balla  of  eieaption;  they 
99in  threatened  «ith  exooaaanioation  any  biahop.  ïrh®  was  te«p- 
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lot®  1*  f  «  250.  l%»toVTe  àe  X^'ofe^o^^e  de  CXui-Vi»  ^\i  ?•  toroVn, 

Thèse  refopis  irere  Indeed  aecessary»  for  âarina  a  long  tine 
tbe  abbots  iod  souks  bad  straagelj  pervarted  tbe  raie  of  3» 
Benadlot.  ^sp^oially  ânriag  tbe  iovasioss  of  tbe  Normaas»  dis- 
olpliae  «as  iQst  in  tbe  aidât  of  tbe  gftaeral  disordaf,  tbe  ab- 
beys  bad  baooae  fortresaes  aore  filXad  witb  araad  aes  tbaa  v 
aitb  religioasf  tbe  abbots  tbeaselfes  ooaaanded  lay  troops, 
aad  tbe  noaics  drlTeo  froa  tbeir  aosasterlea  «ère  IteQaeatly 
obligea  to  obaage  tbe  gown  for  tbe  leatber  ooat.   Yet  if  af- 
ter  tbe  reforas  of  Olany  aad  ^iteaax  tbe  abbots  no  loager  took 
part  ia  tbe  araed  gaarrelsarof  tbe  lay  nobles,  tbey  did  aot  c 
cease  to  oocapy  tbeaaelves  irltb  teaporal  ioterests,  to  be  oal* 
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lad  by  tbe  sovereigaa  n6t  onXy  to  refonl  ihe   aoaastsries,  bat 
also  as  adviaers,  atalaters  and  aabasaadorf.  Before  tbe  great 
Claalao  aad  eiataraiaa  aasooiatioas,  tbe  need  iraa  fait  for  a 
aaitiag  in  a  gitm^  oartaia  iaportant  abbeys.  Âboat  S42  tbe  a 
abbat  of  S»  |araftia*des*t|re8»  Sbroin  and  bis  ireligioas  bad  f 
fo^atd  an  association  aitb  tboss  of  S.  Besy  of  Rbeiss.  Some 
tlta  beiara  tha  aoaka  of  ?•  Bénis  bad  alao  aade  one*  6y  tbese 
a«td#iati«M  of  «oamateries  tbey  proaised  tbeaselves  friends- 
kip  aad  «at«*l  asaiataaûa  in  botb  bealtb  and  illaess,  aitb  a 
oertain  auaber  of  prayeirs,  tbat  tbey  agreed  to  nake  after  tbe 
deatb  of  eacb  rallgioàs  of  tbe  tao  eoaaanitiea*  ^  Sat  aader 
3.  Odon  aad  S-  Maienl,  abboti  of  Clany,  tbe  reforaed  raie  of 
3.  Benadiot  prooeeded  to  take  entirely  nev  splendor,  to  farn- 
isb  aèn  of  iatelligenoe  aad  offder,  vbo  daring  aearly  two  oeo- 
tnriaa  aboold  bave  an^ÉaStaaaacênflaeaoo  in  western  iarope,  f 
for  Clany  Is  tbe  true  oradle  of  aodern  oivllizatioa. 

de  S.  Bet^Va,  b>^  B.  fe\\X>\.«fv,  p,  100. 

Maienl  governèd  tbe  abbey  of  Clany  for  forty  years,  antil 
994,  The  ohroaiol©  saya  tbat  an  ansJel  broadbt  hiu  the  book  of 
sonaatic  raie;  haviap,  beiome  the  friand  aui  confidant  of  Otho 

tha  ^reat,  th©  tlara  las  offered  hlm  by  bis  son  Otho  TI,  iho® 
he  reoonoiled  to  hig  fflotfaer,  '^■*    Adélaïde;  he   rsfased.  he  said, 

''beoaaic  tna  «oaans  and  h&   differed  as  aaco  in  isanners  %3  m 
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fhe  IspreoatiiOBs  ooitaiasâ  ia  thie  deed  of  ^ift  agaiost  tli-- 
988,  «ho  davad  to  laf  liaaâs  oq  tba  property  of  the  aoiks  of 
Glany,  or  to  otiaage  t^eir  privilegaa,  ahoir  w%à%   prooaatlona 
givars  tàea  beXIaved  alioald  sarpoond  thalr  legaoiea*  ^  The  o 
old  dake  Williaa  did  oot  Étop  thara,  bat  ba  aada  tha  jaaaey 
to  Roaa  to  bave  bia  doaation  ratifiad,  and  to  paj  to  tbe  6bar- 
ob  of  tbe  Apostlas  tbe  proataad  poyaltjr  of  ^araoo,  aooordiag 
to  tbe  rule  of  S.  Baaadlot,  iastalled  at  Cloay  taalve  aaaks 
from  Its  aoQastarlea,  aad  araoted  baildlags  to  oontain  tbe  a 
neir  commaaity.  Sut  9.  Odoa,  aeooad  abbot  of  Claay,  aloae  aar- 
its  tbe  title  of  chief  and  of  opeatop  of  tbe  Roaae^.  Odoa  dea- 
oeaded  froi  a  noble  cpaakisb  famlly»  he  «as  a  ppofoondly  lear- 
oed  lïîan,  nbo  sooa  aoqalred  oonaidepable  influence;  he   «ade  t 
tbpee  joopaeys  to  Poœa,  reforicéd  in  tbat  capital  tbe  aonaatepy 
of  S.  paol-a-t-WJ  be  likewise  sabjeotad  to  tbe  raie  of  Clany 
tbe  aoaaatepiea  of  3«  Aagoatlae  of  Pavia,  of  Talle  io  limoasio, 
of  âBPillac  in  Auvergne,  of  Boars^-Blea  and  of  inassay  in  Beppy, 
of  S.  Èlenoit-sur-LolPe,  of  S.  pierre-le-Vif  at  Pens.  of  ?.  J 
Julien  af  Tours,  of  Saplat  in  ôeri^ordi  of  S.  Aliire  of  Cler- 
iBont,  of  Roaain-youtiep  in  Vatd;  be  iias  obosen  as  arbiter  of 
tbs  dispute  betwean  Eo^ues,  kins?  of  Ttaly,  and  Alberic,  patri- 
oian  of  Rome*  Odon  «ras  tbe  first  to  realize  the  idea  of  addin  é 
to  bia  abbay,  and  under  the  authority  of  tbe  abbot,  aew  ooaim- 
anitiea  origiaatad  by  him  and  otbers,  «bose  practioes  bad  been 
reforaed  by  bia«.  "No  separate  abbots  but  only  priors  for  ail 
tbeae  aonasteries,  tbe  abbot  of  Clany  alone  ôoverna  tbeii;  un- 
ity  of  pale,  of  atatutes,  pegalationa  and  discipline.  It  was 
an  a^gregatioD  of  monaateries  apound  a  sini^le  oae,  tbat  became 
its  capital  and  head.  This  System  was  soon  understood  and  adop- 
ted  by  otbep  nonastic  OBiablishaents,  notably  by  oiteaux  foun- 
ded  ia  1093.  Retalniné  the  pale  ©f  ?.  Benedict,  thèse  coiBBBun- 
ities  only  differed  by  the  centre  of  aïonastic  aatbority,  by 
the  irarloas  means  suggestsd  for  maintaininé  tbe  bénédictine 
gplrit,  and  by  a  ôreater  or  lasser  anaterity  in  the  comaon  d 
discipline.  Aotaally  no  one  proposed  for  hlasalf  any  puppoae 
différent  from  that  of  hls  ooapanions.  There  were  propeply  no 
différences  of  ruleg,  but  only  of  coififtiunities.  ^verywbere  tbe 
rule  of  ?.  Benedict  renalned  sftfe»  «Hd  was  aalntalned  intact, 
in   apite  of  ri^alries  that  broke  oat  latar." 

¥  o  t  £  \  -     p  .  2  Â  9  .  -a  <»,  e  l.  o  t  \  m  \,  e  y  \  . 
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bf  the  caBQiiio»l  aod  apottolioal  aatiivritif  tboi  h&it  ra&alvad 
fros  (3od,  tkl«T»B,  tpaavgpessors*  seXlers  of  «iiat  I  give  yoa, 
irltli  «r  fall  tatlsfaotiOB  aad  mj   evideit  «111.  Èa  tha  gaarai- 
ans  aiâ  proteottfi  of  Olaïf,  aaA  af  tèa  aarvaata  af  ^od,  tkat 
•hall  llva  aod  adjavro  théra»  sa  aall  aa  of  ail  %k9Èr  âoaaiaa 
daatiiiad  for  alnaglvieg,  tlia  oalaioy  asd  aapoy  of  oar  Tary  p 
pioas  RadaaMPt  Tbat  if  aar  osa,  mj   relativa  9r   a  atraager, 
of  whatever  oasditioa  or  povar  ha  aay  ba  (which  util  be  prav- 
aatad,  I  hope,  by  the  aeroy  of  God  and  tha  patronage  of  the 
apostles),  that  if  aoy  eoe»  by  nhataver  aamoar  and  by  vhate- 
?er  oraft  1€  aay  be,  shall  attaapt  to  violata  thie  teataneot, 
that  I  havd  deaired  to  aaaotiOB  by  the  love  of  Alaigbty  Qod, 
aod  by  the  respect  dae  to  the  priaoaa  of  the  apoatXea,  Peter 
and  Paal,  let  hia  firat  iaoar  tha  «rath  of  Alaighty  îod;  lat 
3od  renoBOoe  hia  froa  the  laad  of  the  liviog»  aad  efface  hia 
Baae  froa  the  booii:  of  life;  let  hia  be  with  tOoae,  who  aaid 
to  âod^  retire  froa  aa;  lat  hia  be  with  Qathaa  aad  Abiraa»  b 
eaeath  vhoae  feet  the  eartb  opeuad,  aod  the  hell  siralloaad  «a 
alive.  |,et  hia  beooae  the  ooapaBloD  of  jQdaa,  aho  botvmfod  ": 
the  Lord,  and  be  baried  like  hiœ  In  eternal  torœents»  Det  hliB 
QOt  in  the  preaent  âge  show  hiaaelf  with  ispucity  to  bonan  e 
eyea*  aad  let  him  suffer  in  hia  oan  body  the  torsents  of  fat> 
are  daaaatiOB,  a  prey  to  the  taofold  puDlahBaat  of  ^aliodoras 
and  of  ÂQtiochae,  froa  whioh  oae  «Oftvoely  Oooaped  half  dead 
froa  repaated  atrokea  of  the  noat  terrible  sooargiog»  and  the 
other  axpired  aiserably,  atraok  by  a  hand  froa  on  high,  the 
aeabers  fallea  into  daeay  and  eaten  by  innaserable  loraa*  fi- 
Bally,  lat  hia  be  aith  ail  other  aaorilegoaa,  that  hâve  dared 
to  pollata  the  traaaare  of  the  haod  of  @od'  and  if  ha  doea  n 
not  retorn  to  repentaBce,  let  the  great  key-baarera  of  the  a 
eotire  aonarohy  of  the  Choroh»  and  S.  paal  in  addition, shat 
to  hia  forevar  the  entranoe  to  the  happy  paradise,  instead  of 
being  for  hia»  if  he  had  deaired,  very  pioaa  iotercesaors.  B 
Seaidea,  lat  hia  be  aeised  by  earthly  l&w,  and  be  oondeaned 
by  tlie  jadioial  pover  to  pay  a  bandred  pounds  of  gold  to  the 
aonka,  that  he  deaired  to  attack,  and  let  hia  oriainal  ander- 
taking  prodace  no  effect.  ând  let  this  testament  be  olotlieâ 
*ith  ail  aathorlty*  and  reiain  alwayt  inviolable  in  ail  its 
ittpalations.  f^one  publlcly  in  the  oity  of  RonrîJeg.'* 
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bf  %ke   canoQloftl  asd  apoetolioal  aotbprit;  tlioi  liast  Feoalvaâ 
fros  (39d«  tbief«B»  tpaoagFeasors*  saXlers  of  ultat  I  glTo  70a, 
ffitti  ar  fall  tatiafaotioo  aad  af  eitidait  «m.  Be  tha  gaardl- 
SIS  aifS  preteotari  of  Claaf  »  and  of  tlia  aervaata  af  iod,  t&at 
aliall  liva  aad  tôjaarQ  tàapa,  aa  aall  aa  of  ail  tliatr  doaaios 
daa%iBad  for  aXaagiviag»  tha  oalaioy  aaâ  aeroy  of  oar  ^ary  p 
pions  Radaeaar»  Tbat  if  aay  ona,  mj   relativa  a?  a  atraagar, 
of  ffi^atever  oasditioa  or  powar  he  aay  be  (whicîi  will  be  prev- 
eataâ,  I  bopa,  b?  the  aeroy  of  God  and  t&e  patronage  of  the 
apostles)»  that  if  aiy  one»  by  «iiate^er  maaser  and  by  vliata- 
?ar  craft  iî   aay  ba»  shall  attaapt  to  violate  this  taataaent, 
tiiat  I  hâve  desireà  to  laeotlOB  by  tbe  love  of  Alaigbty  Qod, 
&0d  by  tlie  respect  dae  to  the  priacei  of  tfee  apoatles.  Peter 
aad  gaai,  let  ài«  firat  iaoar  tlia  wratfe  ©f  Alaighty  Sod;  lat 
3od  renoaaoe  hia  froa  the  laad  of  the  liviog.  aad  efface  His 
saae  froa  tbe  book  of  life;  let  his  be  irith  tèoae,  «iho  aaid 
to  Sod,  retire  fron  ae;  let  hla  be  «ith  Qatbaa  aad  Abiraa^  b 
eoeath  vhoae  feet  the  aartb  opeiaed,  and  the  hell  siralloaaà  «p 
alive.  |,et  his  beooae  the  oovpanion  of  Jodaa,  who  hatvafad 
the  Lord,  and  be  buried  like  hii  In  eternal  toraents»  Det  hin 
aot  ici  the  preaent  âge  show  hiaselt  with  isipuoity  to  haïao  e 
eyes,  aad  let  hi»  suffer  in  his  oan  body  the  torments  of  fut- 
ure daaaatiOB,  a  prey  to  tbe  taofold  puoiahaaat  of  iJaliodoras 
aad  of  Antiochae,  fron  9hich  ona  ««mtoely  aaoaped  half  dead 
from  repaated  strokee  of  tbe  aost  terrible  scoorging,  and  the 
othar  expired  aiaerably»  straok  by  a  haad  froa  od  high,  the 
fteabars  fallea  lato  daoay  and  eatan  by  ianonerable  loras.  fi- 
lally,  lat  hin  be  «ith  ail  othar  saorilagoae,  that  hawe  dared 
to  pollata  the  traaaare  of  the  haod  of  @oâ^  and  if  he  doea  n 
not  retorn  to  repentasca,  let  the  great  key-baarers  of  the  9 
entire  aonarohy  of  the  Gharoh»  and  3*  paul  in   addltioa^siat 
to  him  forever  the  entrance  to  the  happy  paradige,  Instead  of 
beifig  for  hia,  if  he  had  deeired,  very  pioae  intercesaors.  B 
Beaidee,  lat  hia  be  selaed  by  earthly  lai,  and  be  oondeaned 
by  the  Jadioial  poner  to  pay  a  hisndred  poands  of  gold  to  the 
aonki,  that  hs  àeiired  to  attack,  and  let  hii  oriainai  under- 
takinjS  prodace  no  effect»  And  let  ihis  testaiBent  be  olothed 
with  ail  aathoritf,  aod  peasain  aiwayi  iaviolable  in  ail  its 
itipeilstlOQS»  f^oae  publlcl?  In  the   city  of  Bout^be,"' 
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p«rtOM8  that  I  hme  a&neà»  ie  ordais  tliit  sor  docatlOQ  sball 

partiottlsrlf  ser?e  to  furnisfe  a  r«ftg©  for  tbose,   tào  are  left 

p®or  bj  tlie  âge,  and  iiill  briii?  tliete  only  ^©od  nill:   anâ  we 

»ill  tbat  oar  soperflaitlei  aay  tuas  beooae  tliair  abBodaBoe* 

li6t  the  aoaks  aad  ail  tbiogi  hepe  aaaed  je  aoder  tbe  power  a 

aad  ooBtrol  of  abbot  BerBOs.  wbo  vill  govern  thaa  regolarlf, 

ffiill6  be  sliall  live,   aocordisg  to  bis  kBOwledga  and  poiiere. 

iat  after  bis  deatb,  let  tba  aoBks  bave  tbe  rigbt  aad  tbe  pou» 

er  t®  freelF  eleot  tbeir  abbot  aad  aaster  a  aao  of  tbelr  own 

order,  aooordiBg  to  tbe  good  pXeaeare  of  Qod  aad  tbe  rôle  of 

?*  BaBediot,  îfitboat  oar  power  of  any  otber  belag  abl©  t©  re« 

W9TSB   or  preveit  tbat  religioas  eleotioa*  '  Let  ail  tbe  «oaks 

psy  daring  fiva  years  to  Rome  tbe  royaltf  of  tan  soas  of  igold 

for  tbe  ligbts  of  tbe  cbarcb  of  tbe  apoatXes*  and  tbat  plaoing 

tbeeselvas  ander  tbe  proteotioa  of  tbe  said  apoatles»  aad  ba> 

2 
ving  for  proteotor  tbe  pontiff  of  Roae,   tbey  biild  tbeisal- 

f6S  a  aonastery  at  Clany,  to  tbe  extent  of  tfaeir  power  and  k 

kiowledée,  io  tbe  folliaess  of  their  bearts.  "^e  illl  also  tbat, 
io  oar  time  aad  in   tbe  tiaie  of  our  suocessors,  as  maob  at  le-- 
ast  as  perœitted  by  tbe  opportunity  of  tbe  tine  aod  tbe  loca- 
tioii  of  tbe  place«  for  forks  and  intentions  of  lercy^  to  the 
poor^  tbe  needy  straagers  and  filgrias," 

''Tt  bas  pleased  as  to  iasert  io  this  testameot,  thaï  from  t 
tbis  day»  tba  aoaks  aatbered  at  Claoy  in   asseably  sball  be 
entirely  freed  fpom  oar  poveraad  tbat  of  oar  relatives,  aad 
aball  be  eabjeot  to  oeitber  tba  bonds  ©f  tbe  royal  grasdaur, 
nor  to  tëe  yoxe  of  any  eartbly  po»er»  '  by  ^od,  in  3od  and  al 
bis  sainte»  and  uader  tbe  fearfal  cenale  of  tbe  last  jad^aent, 
T  pary  and  sapplioate,  tbat  neitber  aecular  prioee,  coart  or 
bisbop*  nor  tbe  pontiff  hiaeelf  of  tbe  Roman  obaroh,  eacroaoh 
on  tbe  poageasiona  of  the  servants  of  God,  neitber  aell,  diai- 
iDish*  oor  îîive  ander  title  of  bénéfice,  to  whoever  it  œay  be, 
ftaytiiiné  beloni^ing  to  tbeœ,  or  parait  tfe©  establishient  of  â 
ohief  over  the»  aésinst  tbeir  wilil  And  tbat  tbis  proteotioi 
»sy  «ore  stron^ly  bind  the  wicked  aad  tha  fssh,  T  inslat  srs'i 
fiàû ,    and  iaplore  yoa,  "  holy  apoetles  '^©ter  and  '^aol,  and  tbou 
pontiff  of  pOBtiffs  of  the  apostélic  tbrone.  to  «xpel  from  t 
tbe  iSkOaaaiiOD  of  the  hol?  Shorch  of  loi  %ni    fro*  eternal  life. 
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in.  tbat  faitb  &Qd  tàat  hape^   tlist  if  I  oannot  lysfilf  gaooeed 
1q  despialog  tiia  tbings  of  the  eartti,  jet  î   iliall  reçoive  the 
rovard  of  t^a  Jstt»  fàeo  the  aonts,  sooralag  tHe  irorld,  and 

that  T  beliete  Juit  1b  the  eyes  of  God,  irtll  hâve  reoeived  œy 
llber&litf.  fhat  li  vhj  to  ail  those  llviag  in  the  falth  and 
iaploring  the  leroy  of  6hri8t,  to  ail  those  saooeediitg  thei 
aad  8fho  will  live  antil  the  eoà  of  the  oeatuPles,  ï  œake  knoin, 
that  for  the  love  of  loi  ani  of  ont   Savioar  Jésus  Ohrist,  T 
■■âiv3  and  deliver  to  tae  apostles  ?etar  soi  Paul  ail  that  T  p 
Qassess  at  Ciaoy,  aitaateà  od  the  river  of  Ôrooej»  with  the 
clïapcl  ledicâted  to  3»  Wary^  asother  of  Sod^  aod  to  S.  gîeter^ 
pfioce  of  the  apostles,  without  axceptioa.  ail  the  things  that 
lepead  on  ay  domain  of  Clany  (villa),  farai^  oratories^  slaves 
of  b©th  sexes»  ^tseyards^  fields,  leadowg,  forests»  waters, 
streais,  èilli,  right  of  passage^  lands  unoultivated  er  oclt« 
ivated,  withoot  réserve,  âll  thèse  things  are  aituated  in  the 
ooanty  of  #aoofi  or  the  vicinity  aad  oontaioed  nithin  thelr  b 
boundarieSg  and  {  ôive  to  the  saxd  ajpostles,  T,  fillian  and 
ay  fife  îngelberjSe,  fârst  for  the:  love  of  God,  then  for  love 
of  kiné  Fades,  ay  lord^  of  my  father  and  my  nsother:  for  me   a 
and  ay  nife»  !•©*,  for  the  salvatioE  of  our  soals  and  oor  boi- 
les;  fop  the  soal  also  of  Albane^  my  sister,  iho  left  lae  ail 
her  possessions  in  her  will;  for  the  soals  of  our  brothers  a 
and  oar  sisters,  of  oar  oephens  and  of  ail  oar  rllatioDs  of 
both  sexes;  for  the  faithfal  leo  attaohed  to  oor  service;  for 
the  «aintenance  and  integrity  of  the  n*tholio  reliéios.  Final- 
ly,  and  as  we  are  ail  nnlted  to  ail  Chrlstiani  by  the  bonds 
sf  the  same  faith  aod  tbe  same  obarity»  that  tfeis  dOBation  is 
agaii  niade  for  ail  the  orthodox  of  past»  présent  and  fatore 
tiaies.  Bot  T  give  aoder  the  oondition  that  a  regalar  monaste- 
ry  shall  b«'--ereoted  at  Clainy  in  hotor  of  the  apostles  Peter 
and  Paol,  àsâthat  there  shall  be  gathered  monks,  livinÈ:  aoo- 
ordin{5  to  the  raies  of  -.  Benedict,  possessln^,  holding  aad 
oontrolliné  in  perpetaity  the  things  given;  so  that  this  raay 
beooœe  tb©  yenerated  duellloî^  of  pitayer,  that  It  nav  always 
be  full  of  faithful  ^ows  and  pions  sapplications,  and  that  !!i 
lEav  be   dêslred  and  aouéht  there  forever  with  stron^  désire  a 
and  Intliate  ardor.  the  woaders  of  an  Intercoorse  tltfa  heav'en* 
That  ooîîtinoal.  suppl  ioatione  and  prayerr.  aa?  te   tddregsed  to 
tbe  Lord  «ithoot  interruption,  both  for  me   and  t'or  aU  tbe  p 
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rtaliîiîîg  àis  projtot^  **fà9f  fiiiall?  rs&olied/'  siys  tbe  oliroi- 
ial@»  ^a  place  dlstaet  fres  ail  baaan  S09itty,  so  deiertad  t 
that  it  seeaeâ  in  a  way  the  iaaga  of  ceXestial  aolitada?  ftois 
vas  Clasy»  Bat  as  the  daka  objaotad^  tiiat  it  tas  bardly  poas» 
ibla  to  astablish  jbiaaelf  la  saoh  a  plaoa»  baoaaaa  of  hantara 
aad  doga,  l|ftà  fillad  aod  distar^ad  tHa  foraats  ooTariojg  tMa 
place ^  tlgma  reapoadad  sailieglf;  ''Brive  avay  the  dags  aad 
bflag  the  aoaka;  for  do  yoa  oot  know  vbat  better  ppoflt  aill 
renais  to  yoa  froa  haatiag  doia  or  tbe  prayera  of  tbe  aonki»'' 
fbis  raply  deoidad  William,  aod  the  abbey  aaa  astabliataed.  ^ 
Tbat  «as  aboat  909»  "^^   beliaire  that  tbe  will  eboald  be  oapied 
here^  tfea  dead  of  |lft  of  dake  Williaa;  this  docamant  ie  a  s 
lîork»  rei&rkable  as  maob  for  tbe  eleyatlon  and  aiaplêoity  of 
laagaage»  as  by  tbe  iitarastiag  détails  it  coataiai»  and  tbe 
spirit  tbat  diotatad  it;   it  farther  exbibita  the  aoral  aod 
laterial  iaportanoe  tbee  giyen  to  raligieae  establishoeats, 
the  îDflaaooes  froa  whiob  it  iraa  deiired  to  raaoye  thea,  aad 
the  graad  oiviliziag  siasioo  antrasted  to  thea;  finallf  ii 
revaala  aa  aatire  apoob» 

i(o\e    \*    p*    24ft.    ÎTom    \\\e    excel\t.t\\    «otV    of    P.    ioro\m    \»e    toVe 
\\i\%    tTomB\«t\o1^.,     iB\.b\,    C\uti,    Yo\b.,     1,     2,     ?,,     4, 

''111  tbe  »orld  lay  oaderstaed/'  says  the  testator,  ^'tbat  God 
bas  oaly  gives-  aaaeroiîs  â^oods  to  the  riob,  so  tbat  tbey  say 
«tfflt  eternal  èaiardi  by  «akiag  good  aie  of  tbeir  temporal  p 
posaeaaiOQs*  Tbe  divioe  nord  itates  tbis,  aod  aaalfestly  ooao- 

sels  »heD  it  says;  tbe  riches  of  onaa  ara  tba  rédemption  of  bis 
soil»(?royerb8).  Wbat  î,  filliêîB,  ooant  and  doke,  aad  Tagela- 

borg,  «y  îfife.  aaturelf  thiak  aal  désire,  when  there  is  still 
tiae  to  proiride  mj  onn   sal^ation,  T  ha?e  foand  good  ancl  even 
neoeaaary  to  dispose  of  for  tbe  benefit  of  my   goal,  soae  of 
the  thingB  tbat  hâve  oome  to  me  io  time.  por  T  do  not  tish  in 
iy  last  boar  to  merit  the  reppoaoh  of  having  only  thoai^ht  of 
mj   earthly  ifealth  àni   of  tbe  oare  of  ay  body,  and  to  ba^e  rea- 
erved  oo  ooasolation  for  tbe  sapreaie  îBOiuant»  tbat  nast  take 
from  ISS  ail  thins^g.  T  oannot  io  that  fespeot  do  better  tban 
to  obey  the  raie  of  tbe  Lord;  ^  will  HîAke  lyself  frienii  anon^ 
t.ha  poor,  asd  bj  perpetaall.?  prolontfin^  fcy  benefits  in  the  0 
i5,atheri!ig^  of   lonastic  parsona,  tbat  i  snali  support  at  'k?  c-oet; 
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lôokiiitlis,   ftUsrs:    g  is  tfas  fraitepif»    r  are  lodgin^s  of  p 
pil^riais,   tû«  paor,   their  kitofeeia  and  refeotory. 

Iota.  \»  ^*  Q.4B.  t^-e  OT\|\.'R0i\  fVom  of  t\v€  fsbbe^  of  S.  ôo^-^- 
\\    %%  reproàuced  ot  %%q\\    scoVe  ^\^  90m  ÀobWVô*  {kv.'^,    Btucd. 

I»  ?*  feWtr  »\t\^  0  descT\pt\i©e  iR©t\oe.  l  li\stTmoti©'as  sur  \  * 
lete  t*  p»  243.  1ère  Is  t\\e  possofe  ®f  \^\«  VeWtT  |\'o«t^  \5^ 

fjîîàer  Gharlfiftgiîe  tlie  reliiieos  astâblisiiatiits  h&à   aoqalred 
faalth  Aûà   an  laportaaoe  alrsôdy  ooBsidtrable;  tisey  were  at 

tfei  baaâ  ©I  edaoatioi^  agriooltare,  iodastry,  arts  sud  soioi» 
388Î  alsQi  tteey  presented  ragalar  and  itable  establifbaeats» 
Fro«  tbeœ  oame  ail  aee  oalled  to  plsF  *  part  oatiide  tbe  car-» 
aar  of  arss»  Sroa  Its  foumâation  aotil  tbe  coanoil  of  9oista- 
10e  in  1005  *  th«  order  of  3.  Benedlot  had  founded  aeTenty  ab- 
b97s  in  tba  «orld  tban  knovs,  bad  gi^eo  to  tbe  Cbafcb  24  popes, 
200  oapdinals,  400  archbisbops  and  7000  blsbopi.  Bat  tbat  pro™ 
diiâioas  influenoe  had  been  the  oaase  of  Baœerons  abases,  e^en 
titbln  tbe  regalar  olsrgy!  tbe  raie  of  S*  Renediet  tas  sjreat- 
ly  relaxed  after  tba  10  tb  oeatary,  tbe  peplodic  to^asions  of 
tbe  l^ormans  bad  destroyed  mooftsterieB  and  disparaad  tba  lonks; 
the  iliapy  and  dlsorder  resaltlng  ohan;3ad  tba  obaraotej?  of  t 
tbat  institation:  tbe  feadal  sabdivigion  oostplated  tba  dastr- 
action^  tbat  tbe  abase  of  wealtb  aod  power,  as  well  ai  tba  m 
«i8foptoD@«  of  tbe  tiflia  bad  begao.  Tbe  loaistic  initititions 
coQld  ra^if a  and  ^«ess^ie  tba  iBportact  part,  tbat  It  iras  oallad 
to  parfora  darisg  tbe  11  tb  and  12  th  centaries  only  aftar  a 
Faforœ.  Modarn  civilization  was  acaroely  born  in  tbe  reigfe  of 
Sbarlaœaéne  and  aeamed  eiplpin^  in  the  10  th  oentary:  but  the 
order  of  ?.  panediot,  reforisad  by  the  abbots  of  Cliioy  and  by 
tbe  raie  of  Sitesiiï,  nast  pot  forth  ?i|oroa8  sboots.  la  tûe 
10  tb  oentary  CJlany  was  s  little  alliage  of  Maçonnais,  tbat 
by  a  legsaoy  baoaie  the  property  of  the  duke  of  /sqaitaâÉé,  WH- 
liai  the  Pious.  Toward  the  and  of  his  iife  iake  lilliaK  wlshed 
to  found  s  «onastery,  aooopâin,^  to  the  ciistonn  cf  a  dreat  num- 
bar  of  poaarfol  nobles*  Re  oalled  Çeroon  of  'i  aoble  fa.iil.?  of 
-aqaaale,  abbot  of  -i^n?  and  of  Baaoie,  snl  deeired  in  the  coœ- 
pany  of  that  hol?  perioaaï*  to  teek  a  place  aaitable  fer  real- 
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iaploflM  aaâ  àills  aroiiod  tto@»;  pri^les  ooMnaloate  «itte  tfae 
bttildifl^,  hy   a  pagaâge;  at  the  west  of  tbie  striotare  are  oel- 
lars»  a  baker?  asd  a  kitolien  for  qattsts;  L  is  the  saorittf  at 
tiie  right  of  tlae  eaitars  ofeoir;  M  is  s  èall  for  sorlbes  at  t 
the  left  9f  tha  oiaoir  witfe  libpary  above;  N  S  are  two  winâiog 
stairs  asoendiog  into  tvo  oiroalar  halls  in  whioh  are  pl&oed 
altars  dedioated  to  the  arohaHgels  ?*  ïiohael  and  3.  Gabriel: 
0  is  the  ohurch  entranoe  reserved  for  the  people,  »ith  narth- 
et;    aroaDd  the  saeotaary  is  a  double  side  aille  for  believers; 
°  is  the  ¥88tibale  of  the  lonastefF  servaste;  P  the  ?e8tibale 
of  the  daests  and  the  papils,  Along  the  northern  itde  aisle 
are  arranâed  varioae  halls  ioteoded  for  «a$ters  of  the  sohools, 
f@r  thQse  deisadioé  asylam,  asd  doraiitorles'  3  ie  the  refeot- 
opy  yfith  wardrobe  o^er;  T  la  the  oellar  with  hall  over  for  p 
preserviQô  provisions;  0  the  baths;  7  the  donitorf  iflth  beat- 
ed  iroai.beQeath;  the  ohinsey  flue  is  detaohed;  I   are  detaohed 
privies  ooaoeoted  to  the  doraitory  ëy  a  narrow  bent  passage; 
t  is  the  kitohec  »ith  aarrow  bent  passage  oonn^oting  it  with 
the  rafeotory;  thèse  passages  are  evldently  arranged  so  as  to 
présent  odors  froi  passin^  ioto  eitfaer  ths  refactory  or  the 
dopaitory?  Z   is  the  roone  for  œakiag  the  conseorated  bread;  b 
is  the  kitohes  gardes,  each  bed  indioated  by  tne  aame  of  the 
vegetables  to  be  calti?ated  there;  b'  is  the  hoase  of  the  gar- 
deoer;  d  ie  the  orohard  lith  indication  of  the  fruit  trees  a 
and  their  aaœes;  e  is  a  building  reserved  for  novioee  at  one 
side,  and  for  the  infiroi  at  the  otber^with  doable  ohapel^each 
of  thèse  bnildinSs  containin^  a  cloister  with  portioos  aroand 
it,  heaters  aad  detaohed  pri?ies;  f  Is  the  poaltry  hanses  and 
the  lodsinô.  of  the  ahief  of  the  lower  court;  i.   is  the  lodginé 
of  the  physioiac-  b  i3  a  little  gardeo  for  ooltivatiné  ledio- 
inal  plants;  h*    is  the  pharsaoy;  i  ie  the  lodélnô  of  the  abbot; 
„1  is  the  kitohen  of  the  abbot,  s  ceilar,  baths  and  ohambera 
of  his  servants;  1  is  the  lod^ing  of  gaests.  siith  stable,  ro- 
0B8  for  servants,  rafeotory  at  the  oeotre,  later  and  detaohed 
priyiea;  »  are  lodginée  with  stables  and  sheds  for  ôrooas,  s 
shepherds*  awineherds,  servants,  retainers,  etc.:  "^   1»  the  h 
habitation  of  the  coopéra,  rope-iakers,  oonherds,  with  stables; 
storehoases  of  ^.raln  ani  a  dryer  for  heatinf^^  .érain;  o  are  ba- 
ildiafts  intaoded  for  iskiac  béer,  lod^ings  of  ierfa,  s  hani 
œili  and  aortare;  p  aff?  i  ofl.i^tïtcîs  asd  shopa  ô£  sboeinakera,  har- 
nés?  m^iBTB,    arirorera,  îtiakers  of  ahi^lis,  torners,  ^'ol:i5<"i!,  i  tna. 
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âfld  iillli,  arsiid  mhîQiï   the  osantry  psûpla  grtiiptâ  tàeaselrsi, 
fiBding  in  thèse  osntres  s  «oral  proteotioa  i®re  efficieit, 
tiian  that  aooardad  bf  oarfty  aad  a?arioioaB  ooBqaerore»  Thèse 
oevr  apostles  thought  aot  aloQe  of  the  laterial  tieedis  for  aes- 
arlQg  the  existesoe  of  theaeelvas  and  their  naneroas  oolonists, 
bot  they  oaltivatedi  aird  taoght  letters,  solesoes  aod  arte;  t 
they  etrenitheaad  sonle,  ^ave  thee  ao  exasple  of  abpegatloQ, 
tanght  them  to  love  and  protect  the  neak,  aid  the  poor,  8xpl« 
ate  faalts»  praotise  Christian  virtuee,  respect  their  fellow 
fflsn;  they  cast  theffisel^es  into  the  mldst  of  debased  peoplss, 
?fitfc  the  first  gérais  of  liberty  aod  indepeadeaoe,  who  gave  t 
tneifi.  bûe  exanople  of  aorai.  resistaDce  to  bratal  force,  and  op» 
ened  to  then  an  in^iolabèe  and  saored  asylua  of  prayer,  as  t 
the  l9.3t  rgfaée  ffcni  tfte  evils  of   soûl  and  bod?»  Thas  ne   see 
froi  the  ^  th  oentury  the  monastic  establishieets  had  âlready 
attained  a  éreat  development;  not  only  dô  they  oosprise  édif- 
ices for  forship»  lod^ings  for  religioas  persons,  baildings 
intended  for  provisions,  bst  also  considérable  accessoriea, 
inflmarias  for  the  a^ed^  aohools,  cloiiters  for  novioea  and 
straagers;  saparate  places  for  tarions  eervloas,  5ardens,  etc» 
Tfie  pian  of  the  abbey  of  '^^^    3al.l,  înade  about  320  aod  still  p 
possesaed  by  the  archives  of  that  suppressed  œonastery,  is  a 
Project  sent  by  a  designer  to  abbot  3o2sbert,  Mabillon  thinks 
that  thie  drawiné  is  due  to  abbot  f.^iahard,  who  directai  the 
court  buildings  aider  Cbarlemagne;  thoever  was  its  aathor^  It 
is  of  great  interest,  for  it  i^.ives  the  proôraiEiBe  of  an  abbey 
of  that  epooh,  aod  ths  letter  to  abbot  Sozbert  acooipasyin^ 

the  plaia  peraeits  ao  douibt  of  the  authority  of  the  persoo  »ho 

1  2 

wrota  it»   We  présent  hère  (1)  a  redoction  of  thls  drajiinïJ. 

The  ofeuroh  oooupies  a  large  space  in  tbat  plan^  it  has  two  o 

opposite  «pses  llke  niany  Pheniah  charohes  (Art*  Ar^hiteotare 

Reli^iease):  i  la  the  oholr  at  tha  east, -thi'-oosf 8€siO'''bBneatl3 
the  sanctaary:  ?  D  the  exedra,  the  plaoe  of  the  abbot  and  di.^- 

oitarias;  G  the  altar  of  -»  Mary  and  3«  3aU,  ttith  a  sort  of 
^allery  aroani  it  eatitlei  on  tbe  plan  "êallery  aroun^'';  beh~ 
isâ  tne  altar  dedicated  to  ?»  (Sali  is  bis  sarcopha^as»  ?  are 
atalls  for  tha  rellssioas,  the  t<«o  aœboa  for  readlntf  the  epia- 
tl«  and  i^ospel  ;  ^  are  warioas  altars;  1  bapttsiBal  fonts;  H  is 
1  secQni  ofaoir  at  the  w^sti  î  a  aeconi  exadra  far  the  reHî?i- 
503:  K  i?  ths  3chool  nith    its  3oarts  arran^ei  like  th-»  ■•oman 
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fien  ùî   prophète  readifi/î  tàe  fatare,  fosad  oolf  soopofal  exp-» 
f8g«ioas  for  oor  old  peligloai  arcfeiteotors,  and  aedentood 

oeitËer  iti  seoee  oor  spirit. 

ARCRTTSîCfePP!  MO!îlS'PTQ0i»  ioeastio  Arobiteotop»» 
Bariog  %k9  tirut   oentarits  of  Christisoity,  soia  Cbristiane 
flaâ  fron  tbe  axoasaee  aad  aiffortûasa  to  «biofa  tke   nav  sooie- 
ty  traf  axpoaad,  aod  eatablitliad  tbaatelves  la  tiia  daserte*.  lo 
the  gaat  was  firat  seen  the  ooBaatic  Ilfa  developad  asd  follow 
tbg  pale  arittaH  by  ?.  Baall  aftar  the   4  tb  eastary;  in  tbe 
Weat  tbe  solitades  wera  peoplad  by  religions  persons  jÊ^atbered 
by  tbe  raies  of  S«  ooloabsD  &nd  S-   Parreol,  Bat  tban  tfeaae  f 
first  peligioGs  persons  retirad  iato  oa^as^  ratas  or   isolated 
lîats,  dairotad  to  a  life  of  aeditatioc,  oâltlvating  soaia  bit» 
of  groaDd  for  tbeir  sappopt^  aot  yat  fmfainé  tbose  graat  ass- 
ooiatioiîB  later  kaown  andar  the  naae  of  aonaatariasf  tbey  as- 
aaablad  oaly  in  an  oratory  bailt  of  «ood  or  of  dry  atones  to 
pray  togatbar.  Plaaiag  tbe  aorld,  profaaaiaé  tba  graatest  potr- 
arty,  tbeaa  aan  bpoagbt  lato  tbeir  solitudes  neither  art  nor 
aaytfeîDg  to  taœpt  the  avarice  of  barbariaas  or  of  the  native 
paople.  In  the  6  th  centary  S»  ieaediot  gave  bis  raie;  froœ 
Mt»  faseiao  It  sood  extaaded  loto  the  antire  Ifest  with  prodi- 
giOBS  rapidity,  and  baoaue  th®  only  one  praotiaed  for  several 
oantariea.  That  an  institutioa  nay  baya  tbat  straagth  aod  da- 
ration,  it  auat  raspoad  to  a  général  need,  Tn  that  asd  regar- 
dad  oaly  froœ  the  philoaopbioal  point  of  view,  the  rule  of  S, 
Saaedict  Is  parhapa  the  greatast  hiatorioal  fact  of  the  lidd- 
le  agas,  We  live  aader  ragilar  eoveraaantg  and  in  the  aidst 
of  a  oi^llized  soclety,  oas  represent  to  ouraalves  witb  diff- 
ioalty  the  frigbtfal  diaorder  of  the  tiase,  that  folloied  the 
fall  of  tbe  Roaan  :"«ipire  in  the  Wegt;  everywhere  were  rains, 
inceseast  broila,  the  trlumph  of  bratal  foroe»  forgettiag  0v« 
ery  sentiment  of  rlght  and  justice,  oontempt  for  haman  ligni- 
ty;  fallow  i^roond  siept  by  famiahed  bands,  devastated  oltles, 
entire  peoples  âri^en  away,  lassscres,  pestilence,  fasiine  and 
throug^h  this  ohsos  of  sooiety  in  aéony  invasions  of  barbarians 
retarned  periodically  into  Gaol,  like  tbe  '^afes  of  the  aea  an 
the  aanây  shore«»  The  mouke  '^esoendei  from   Ut.    Casai  ne  spreaj- 
iRC^  m  ^aul,  carr\?in<5  witb  thcr  ^    miltitad*  of  laborere,  de- 
*re1  f-ireat?.  ^^§t^>l  1  ??bei  n^%^.^   courses, ,  er^-'t'^-i  'Tonaoterie? 
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17  th   ooDtary,  siooe  tîiay  kioir  how  ta  retaia  io  tfeeir  religi- 
ons édifices  a  Qtrtaia  graadoar»  a  sobriety  of  liûea  asd  ao 
instlact  for  propoptioM»  tiat  are  fonod  lawhere  aise  la  gar- 
ope  in  tàat  epaaii*.  Wiiile  ia  Italy  arohiteota  yield  to  t^e  st* 
raageat  eztravagaaoiaa»  to  thB  aost  aoistroaa  orgtea  ia  tatte, 
tbere  veve  ereoted  ia  ffaaoe  oàaro^es,  tMat  are  ooaparativelT 
aaaterpieoea  of  ityle*  altboagli  thea  aea  prided  tbeaaelvea  od 
fiodlag  perfeotioa  oaly  ia  tbe  «OBaaaats  of  aatigae  or  aodern 
Rose.  Tbis  preferenoe  for  foreiga  arts  asd  artiats^aad  aapeo- 
ially  fer  Ttaliaa,  oaae  to  as  vitli  tbe  ï^eaalaaaaoe,  nith  the 
patroaa^e  ^i^en  by  tbe  sovereigae  to  evarything  eoaiag  froœ 
beyoad  the  moantêing*  Tbe  aoaaroby,  tbat  froœ  tba  13  tb  to  % 
tbe  l6  tb  oeatariee  bad  Increased  in   tbe  aidst  of  tbat  popalâ» 
tioa  of  freaob  artista  aad  artizaos,  «rboie  »ork  aad  geaiaa  b 
bad  ao  little  ooatribated  to  iaoreaae  its  glory  aad  poirer,  f 
forgot  its  eatirely  aatioaal  origia  aad  beooefortb  tried  te 
iapoae  ite  taaka  on  tbe  aatioa*  fros!  tbe  day  la  wbiob  tbe  éc- 
art deaired  to  direot  tbe  arts,  it  aaffocated  tbe  national  é 
geaiaa  ia  tbe  qH   Gallo-Boaan  peoples.  Patronage  aast  be  âiwc- 
reet  ta  W0t  frtgbtta  tbe  arts,  tbat  particularly  aeed  freedoa 
io  prodae«  oHgiaal  works.  Aftar  liOaia  XIV,  arobitects  tbat 
seea  to  pveaeat  a«re  aptitade,  i«|it  to  Roae  aoder  acadanio  â 
direotioa,  tbaa  oa  laaving  tbe  30t  belvg  OAst  iato  a  aity  of 
wbose  iaaaaerable  aarrela  tbey  %$$   tead»  gradaally  loet  tbat 
freedoB  of  paooeedare,  aative  ofig|»alitf,  tbat  eieperiaeatal 
netbod,  «biob  diatiagoisbed  tb#  aatleet  aaatera  of  «orka ;  tb- 
eir  portf olion  f ill^t  »âtb  aoéela  on^laoted  vitboot  order  o# 
orltioiai»  tllîise  arobiteota  rm^^f^ÊÊ  stvMigera  ic  tbè  àidst 
of  «orkaeB,  tbat  fornerly  «ère  Itke  a  part  of  tbeneelves,  like 
tbelr  liabs»  Tbe  royalty  of  Loals  XÎV  iaolated  tbe  feadal  ao~ 
bility  at  tbe  ooart  to  ireakeD  as  Infloenoe  agaiaat  wbiob  tbeir 
predeoessore  bad  snatalnad  so  «any  stroggles,  it  equally  iso- 
lated  tbe  gailda  of  irorkmen  in  tbe  great  oitiea,  deairlnï?  to 
nolâ  tbei  gQb,1ect,tand  to  saôjeot  to  its  tastes  the  head  of 
th®  arts*  it  believed  in  thns  sttaiaini^  that  politioal  andi  in 
iotelleotaal  asity,  tbe  ooastant  alœ  of  ths  monaroby  asd  the 
psople  ftfter  tbe  12  th  oentury»  and  iiâ   not  see  tbat  it  plaoed 
its  noblsi  aaf  its  srtists  ootslde  the  ooiotry»  That  oblivlon 
of  »  part  30  fall  of  Instrootion  wag  Indead  then  oomplet®,  b 
sinoe  Possaet  feliaelf,  une   «rot»  histor?  *itb  %he    k'Tanieur  of 
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câthedrals,  âdiitting  tbat  tâeee  qoold  lot  ail  ha?©  been  ereo- 
iad  bafore  tiiose  disaetpoiti  ^oohs*  ieligioas  édifices  entire- 
ly  bsilt  doriig  ti«  14  th  oeotary  are  rare»  aad  even   rarer  da- 
dvriiig  tîie  SQooeodiBg  oaatîQry»  men   «ère  then  cootestad  to  ooi- 
plete  osfiiitbed  oatiieârals,  or  %9   aodify  the  priaitiva  arran> 
geieata  of  tie  12  Xh   aad  13  th  oeatariet,  to  raatora  aad  to 
ealarge  tHaa.  ht   tàa  ma   of  tha  i^  tli  oastary  aod  the  begiao- 
isg  of  tbe  16  th.ffèfti  france  oonnasoed  to  raoovar  ita  poaar» 
»bea  a  aair  ispalaa  is  givan  to  rellgioaa  arohitectare,  bat 
Gothio  tradition  contionei»  althoogh  oorrapted  $bû   debasad* 
Haoy  i^reat  oatheârala  vere  ooBplatad,  aad  a  gteat  aaabar  of 
aaall  oharobas  ravagad  during  tbe  waré  or  fallao  ioto  decsy 
baoaaae  of  loag  abaadoaiaot  and  ttia  pablic  aiaary^  were  rebât- 
it aad  rapaired*  Bat  tbe  roforaatioo  booq  oaae  to  arrest  tbis 
«oireaent,  aad  tar,  ftipa  and  pillage  destroyed  or  «atilated  a 
agaia  aoat  of  tbe  soaroely  reatored  religioas  édifices,  fbes 
tba  aril  naa  «ritboat  reaady»  vben  at  tbe  aad  of  tba  16  tb  cei- 
tary  peao©  tias  reeatablished;  the  Henaissance  had  effaoed  tbe 
last  vestiges  of  tbe  old  aational  art,  and  if  for  a  losé  tinae 
still  the  arranfileieots  of  the  Prenoh  oharohes  of  the  1^  th  c 
ceotory  lere  followed,  tbe  gealas  presidia^^  o^er  their  oonet- 
ructiOB  w&B   extiaot  and  aooraed.  Tt  tas  desired  to  apply  tbe 
forsBS  of  antiqoe  Bonaa  arobitsotare,  tbat  «ère  badly  kaoïm, 
to  tbe  systaa  of  ooastrootioa  of  pointed  oborobee,  tbat  iiare 
deapisad  witboat  aaderataadiBe  tbe«*  Oader  tbat  undeoided  io- 
apiratioa  «as  ooaneaoed  aad  fiaiihed  tbe  great  oharob  of  S^ 
Siataobe  of  ^aria»  a  aoQameat  badly  oonoeived  aod  badly  con~ 
straoted,  a  aoafaaad  aaas  of  rabbiah  ôatherad  froDs  ail  aidea, 
witboat  oomeotion  or  baraony;  a  sort  of  Sotbio  skeleton  oot- 
ared  by  Honao  rags  saved  togetber  like  tbe  pieoea  of  tbe  drase 
of  a  oloirn.  Saoh  wae  tbe  vital  force  of  religioae  arcblteota- 
re  originated  »itb  tba  doBinanoe  of  tbe  royal  posier  in  Pranoe, 
tbat  ita  geaeral  arrangasants  ooatiaaad  aotil  daria^  tbe  laat 
oaataryf  tba  plaaa  raaained  notbio  aad  the  hij^h  vaults  oontin- 
aed  to  be  abutted  by  flying  battreases.  But  tbis  baatard  arch - 
itectare  naa  ttmok  »ith  aterllity*  Architecte  appear  far  nore 
oooupied  in  plaoiatf  Boaan  ordere  in  tbair  «onaaents,  than  In 
perfeotla^  tba  systei  of  oonatraotioc,,  ©r  io  leekios?  leii  ooi- 
bîBatlona:  the  aiecatio»  beoofflee  heavy,  ooarse  and  affccted  at 
the  same  tiia*  fat  we  aast  1o  joetice  to  the  architecte  of  the 
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architeotupe  resolutely  parsued  the  resalts  of  its  principle. 

In  examininô  this  plan  it  is  easy  ta  see  to  what  point  the  a 
architeots  of  the  13  th  oentory  sooght  to  relieve  the  interi- 
ors  of  their  édifices  from  the  obstacles  that  ariéht  obstrnot 
the  View,  and  how  désirons  they  rere  of  obtaining  large  spaces, 
oonsequently  diminiâhÉÉg^the  namber  and  dimensions  of  the  Sup- 
ports. (Art.  (âathedrale).  Later  in  the  14  th  century  «ras  erec- 
ted  the  abbey  ohuroh  of  S.  Ouen,  that  BQumarizes  tke'^most  sim- 
ple principles  of  religions  architecture.  Nave  without  chapels; 
transepts  witn  side  aisle;  choir  with  side  aisle  and  radiating 
ohapels,  that  of  the  laréest  chevet;  tower  over  the  crossin^ 
and  t?fO  bell  towers  on  the  façade.  (62). 

Kote  1.  p.  2^9.  T\\e  p\.ax\  \\eTe  é\,\>ex\  \8  t\\ot  ot  t\\e  c\\oVt  ot 
%eo\x\5o\«  os  exccu\ed  \n  \>(\e  13  t\\  cexvtuTx^  >oetore  t\^e  restoro- 
\\ox\8    ot    ^^^   lA    "^^    0^^    ^^    "^^    cei\\\ir\,e8. 

Kote    2.    p»    2,39.    i;\\e   \>c\\    \o\Ber8    \xvd\coted    o*    -tYvVs    p\0Tv   Nsere 

■t\ve\ji    pTeaeT\\    o    8pec\o\    orTOï\|emexvt    xxot   Nr.\,\^o\xt    êTotvàeur,     ott- 
orà\x\|    o    M3\<ie    poTc\\,     oxvà    ou    \\^e.    \B\\o\e    o    t^^^    orr oi\§eiReTv\    ot 
X\\t   p\oxv.    T^xeX.r    stuwips    xsere    àemo\.\8\\eà    to    |V^De    p\oce    \o    o    Ro- 
cade   \Tv    \\ve    «t^J\e    of    \\\e    lA    \\^    ceAtur^^. 

ff'rom  the   14  th   century  the  architecture  of  reliôioas   édifi- 
ces  becomes  nearly  uniforîTi   in  the  entire  territory  siib.ject  to 
the  royal   povfer;    plans  so  to   speak  are  classed  according  to 
the  dimensions  of  tbe  édifices,   and  /?ithOQt  notable  différen- 
ces,   and  they   follow  the  arranéernents   and  mode  of  construction 
adopted   at   the  end  of  the   1^  th  centuryj    It  is  only   in   the  d 
détails,    the  ornamentation,   the  profiles  of  the  mouldinés,   t 
that  the  transformation   is   felt.   We  then   refer  our  readers  to 
the  différent  parts  of  religions  édifices  treated  in  this  Dic- 
tionary   In  order  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  this  transforma- 
tion,   to  knosî  the  causes  and   rcsults.    The   1^,  th  century  hai 
produced  so  much   in   relis^ious  architecture,    that   it  left   lit- 
tle   for   the   sacceedin^  centuries.    The  wars  tnat   troabled   F'ran- 
ce   durinô   the   14   th   and    IS   th   centaries   no   lonf?er   permitted 
iiniertakinfî   édifices   of   an   irriportance   eauai   to  our   t^reat  cath- 
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areas  on  the  plan  of  less  importance  than  those  of  the  paral- 
lel  bays.  That  was  further  very  well  reasoned.  Thèse  piers  b 
bein^  oloser  and  receiving  but  a  sinéle  rib  of  the  great  vault 
did  not  need  to  be  as  large  as  those  of  the  parallel  bays,  m 
more  ?ridely  spaced  and  receivinô  two  diagonal  arches  from  the 
great  vaalts.  The  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Mans,  contempora- 
ry  with  that  of  Chartres,  présents  a  far  more  beautiful  arran- 
gement (59);  tfte  vaults  of  the  double  side  aisles  recall  the 
construction  of  those  of  Bourges,  but  are  more  skilfully  oonè- 
ined;  hère  the  chapels  are  large  and  deep,  yet  leaving  betvreen 
them  free  spaoes  for  opening  jfindows  for  liéhting  the  double 
side  aisles.  As  at  Bourges,  thèse  tîîo  side  aisles  are  unequal 
in  faeight;  the  second  being  lower  anf  surmounted  by  a  trifor- 
ium  and  by  Windows  lightiné  the  first  side  aisle. 

Datiné  frort  1220  to  1230,  it  is  rare  to  see  the  sanctuaries 
of  cathedrals  surrounded  by  double  side  aisles;  men  are  satis- 
fied  with  a  sinéle  side  aisle,  and  the  radiatiné  chapels  take 
more  importance»  Tn  the  primitive  pointed  ohorohes,  as  for  e 
example  the  cathedral  of  Rouen,  whose  sanctuary  has  but  a  sin- 
éle  side  aisle,  the  cnapels  are  only  in  limited  number,  so  as 
to  allow  between  them  direct  light  for  the  side  aisle.  (6o). 
We  hsre  see  vaults  combined  accordiné  to  a  method  little  used 
at  that  epoch.  petween  the  chapels  and  in  the  side  aisles  the 
great  triangle  A  B  G  is  divided  by  an  arch  joining  the  crown 
of  the  diagonal  arches:  that  was  a  means  less  simple  than  that 
employed  at  Notre  Dame  of  Paris  for  constructiné  a  vault  rest- 
ing  on  five  supports,  but  which  was  more  conformed  to  the  pr~ 
inoiple  of  the  Gothic  vault.  Tn  the  side  aisle  of  the  cathed- 
ral of  Auxerre,  the  same  System  of  vaultiré  was  adopted  with 
still  éreater  skill.  (Art.  Voûte).  About  the  middle  of  the  13 
th  century,  in  churches  .tith  a  side  aisle  extendind  aroand  t 
the  sanctuary  aod  with  radiatin^  chapels,  Windows  between  th- 
èse chapels  were  re.jected.  Thèse  were  nearer  and  left  between 
them  only  the  buttresses  receivinf?  the  flying  buttresses.  Th- 
èse chapels,  like  ail  apses,  definitely  adopted  the  polygonal 
plan  as  more  stable  and  easily  constructed.  The  chapels  on  c 
circular  plans  were  a  remuant  of  Romanesaue  tradition,  that 
must  disappear  like  ail  others.  '^^ere  (^1)  the  plan  of  the  ch- 
oir of  the  cathedral  of  Beaavais  (1240  to  12S0),  which  shows 
how  the  arranôement  of  the  plan  was  simplified  as  pointed  ar- 
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arches  N  P,  M  P,  G  R,  P  R.  P  3,  I  3,  thus  passing  ifithoat  dif- 
fioalty  from  tûe  eqaai  to  the  uneqaal  naaberi  as  for  the  tpi- 
anéalar  compartments,  they  proceeded  by  that  construction  of 
arches,  (Art.  Voûte),  Thus  they  proceeded  from  the  arohivolt 
of  the  inside  bay  to  the  t?fo  transverse  arches  of  the  second 
side  aisle  and  to  the  three  side  arches  of  the  external  wall; 
beneath  thèse  side  aisles  could  be  opened  three  Windows  ecitsl 
tmhèiéht  and  y?idth  to  those  of  the  parallel  bays.  The  exter- 
nal and  internai  arrangement  of  the  édifice  follosfs  without 
interruption  and  without  breakinf^  the  onity  in  the  radiatiné 
part  of  the  choir, 

Tn  is  annecessary  to  emphasize  the  skill  in  this  System,  a 
and  bow  mach  tne  art  of  architecture  had  aiready  developed  in 
Tle  de  Prancs  from  thé  end  of  the  12  th  oenturyi  how  muoh  the 
unity  of  arrangement  and  style  occupied  the  artists  of  that 
province,  Indeed  never  in  great  or  little  reîiéibus  monuments 
of  Tle  de  France  does  one  meet  î?ith  those  discords,  those  joi- 
nin^s  more  or  less  skilfully  ooncealed,  that  in  even  the  édi- 
fices of  the  adjacent  provinces  dénote  the  effort  of  persons 
laokin$  the  créative  Genius,  that  conçoives  its  work  ail  of  a 
pièce,  and  exécutes  it  without  hésitation, 

Tnis  beautiful  System,  that  oonsists  in  s^iviné  to  the  bays 
of  the  apse  a  i^idth  eqaal  to  the  parallel  bays  of  the  nave, 
was  anfortunately  not  followed  in  the  other  cathedrals  of  the 
royal  domain,  At  Bourses  (1230),  the  choir  of  the  cathedral 
recalls  the  beautiful  arranéement  of  that  of  Paris. (S?) .  But 
if  the  vaults  are  very  skilfully  combined  in  the  second  side 

aisle,  tne  piers  of  this  aisle  not  beind  doubled  as  at  Notre 
Dame  of  Paris,  the  inner  piers  mast  be  doser,  and  by  their  n 
number  and  the  narrowness  of  the  intercolumniations,  they  oon- 
ceal  the  side  aisles  and  the  ohapels.  At  Chartres  (1220),  the 
choir  of  the  cathedral  (53)  présents  a  plan  not  conferrin^  ^ 
éreat  bonor  on  its  arohitect;  there  is  a  discord  between  the 
apse  and  the  latéral  parts  of  the  sanctuary:  the  sDacin?^  of 
the  columns  of  the  second  side  aisle  is  loose,  and  the  vaults 
are  poorly  combined;  in  spits  of  the  ^reat  width  of  the  inter- 
columniations  of  the  second  side  aisle,  it  was  necessary  to 
space  tbe  inner  piers  doser:  but  hère  appears  a  tendency  fronr, 
which  the  architects  of  the  n  tn  century  never  departed  from 
about  1220;  ioieed  ^e  see  the  inner  piers  of  the  apse  take  in 
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oould  not  solve,  i.8.,  to  harmoDize  the  construction  of  tbe 
vaults  of  the  apse  with  those  of  the  jBarallel  bays,  thus  is 
found  very  neatly  and  skilfully  solved  thirty  or  forty  yeaps 
later  in  the  choir  of  the  abbey  oharoh  of  Vezelay,  and  by  pro- 
cédures not  entirely  those  employed  by  the  arohiteots  of  the 
royal  domain,  but  sabjeoted  to  Roman  traditions.  In  arrange- 
ment 9f  ttiè^plaB^waèvalways  presented  a  difficalty  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  choirs  of  the  ^reat  cathedral  churches,  which 
was  the  radiation  of  the  bays  that  spaced  exceasively  the  po- 
ints of  support  on  the  external  circumference,  if  the  points 
on  the  internai  circumference  retained  the  same  spacing  as  t 
those  of  the  parallel  oarts;  or  that  brouéht  thèse  internai 
supports  too  close  to  eaoh  other  if  those  in  the  external  cir- 
cumference rfere  at  proper  distances?  when  the  choirs  had  two 
side  aisles  as  at  Notre  Dame  of  Paris  and  Bourges,  the  incon- 
venience  was  aéain  even  more  apparent.  Prom  1170,  i.e.,  a  lit- 
tle  time  after  the  construction  of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral 
of  Langres,  the  architect  of  Notre  Dame  of  Paris  kne?f  how  to 
erect  a  choir  with  double  side  aisles,  which  already  solved  t 
thèse  difficalties  by  freeiné  himself  from  Romanesque  tradit- 
ions. Not  desiriné  to  ûive   to  the  internai  bays  of  the  apse  sn 
interoolumniation  A  less  than  that  of  the  parallel  bays  B  (5^), 
G  D  being  the  diameter  of  the  circle,  it  followed  that  the  f 
first  radiatiné  bay  gave  a  first  area  L  M  H  3  difficult,  and 
a  second  area  H  S  î  p  impossible  to  vault.  How  could  be  con- 
structed  a  side  arch  from  ?   te  1"?  If  round  its  curve  would  be 
raised  to  a  level  very  much  hi^her  than  the  orown  of  the  equ- 
ilateral  pointed  archivolt  L  M.  Ths  second  radiating  bay  opai- 
inô  still  more  would  increase  the  difficulty.  The  constraotor 
then  erected  intermediate  piers  0  ^  between  the  columns  of  the 
second  side  aisle,  also  an  intermediate  pier  Q  at  the  outer 
wall  of  the  second  àay,  and  t^o  intermediate  piers  -  3  at  the 
wall  of  the  succeediné  bays.  This  arrangement  éave  2,  3  piers 
in  tûe  first  bay,  2,  3,  4  piers  in  tne  others,  made  impossible 
the  construction  of  cross  vauits  only  composed  of  the  diaéon- 
als  of  a  square  or  of  a  paraltelôéram,  conseqoently  only  beiné 
able  to  spriné  only  from  oorrespondiné  piers  in  eaual  nomber. 
This  constructor  --^as  not  stopped  by  that  difficulty;  he  aben- 
doned  the  System  of  intersectinf?  crose  vauits,  and  his  trans- 
verse  arches  M  G  ? ,    %   J   }^   bein;':  established,  ne  fcurned  other 
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^222,000) •  ^   Tne  vaults  of  the  choir  of  \fezeiay  were  original- 
ly  ereoteà  without  flying  battresses.  But  it  appears  that  a 
little  after  tûeir  oompletion  it  was  neoessary  to  rebuild  tàeni. 
The  triforiam  opeaecl  into  the  roof  of  the  side  aisie  as  at  t 
tne  oathedral  of  Langres,  and  tû&z   roof  was  soon  replaced  by 
half  oross  vaults  abuttinô  the  sprin^inés  of  the  éreat  vauits. 
Hère  (54)  are  the  two  first  bays  of  that  choir  (longitudinal 
section)  and  (5S)  is  tne  pian  of  thèse  two  first  bays.  Note 
tne  spécial  arrangement  of  the  piers  and  the  division  of  the 
bays.  The  first  bay  opena  widely;  it  is  an  arohivolt  springing 
from  the  great  pier  of  the  transept,  that  is  composed  of  a  g 
group  of  engaged  ooiumns,  its  rignt  impost  resting  on  a  mono- 
iithic  coiuïïîn.  ADove  tne  triforiuŒ  that  bay  is  bisected  by  an 
intermediate  pier  supporting  a  transverse  arch.  The  vault  is 
composed  of  tîfo  éroin  arches  restmô  on  t»o  principal  supports 
A  and  B.  (?iô.  'SS).  out  the  seoona  bay  is  bisected  by  twin  c 
ooiumns  C;  the  first  division  is  covered  by  a  cross  vault,  t 
the  second  thro'.fs  aôainst  the  cro??n  f.  an  arch  C  S,  that  power- 
fully  abuts  tne  thrust  of  the  radiatmé  arches  of  the  apse» 
Âccordiné  to  that  arrangement  the  cpper  Windows  can  ail  be  of 
the  same  dimensions  in  widtû  and  heiéht,  and  the  thrust  of  t 
the  radiatiné  arches  at  ttie  crown  of  tne  transverse  arch  G  'h; 
is  properly  resisted  by  C  H',  m^   the  divided  bay  B  C  G  serves 
as  a  transition  between  the  radiatiné  bays  T  G  and  the  first 
éreat  bay  a  b,  so  as  to  avoii  tfte  thrust  exertect  by  the  litt- 
le radiatiné  archivolte  T  6  on  tne  larôer  arcnivolt  G  B,  if 
tnat  archivolt  had  not  been  divided.  This  danéer  of  the  tnru- 
st  was  no  longer  to  be  teared  on  the  pier  8,  because  ofi  the 
éreat  load  transferred  to  tnat  pier,  and  one  oould  without  i 
inoonvenienoe  ieave  the  archivolt  A  B  open  for  its  entire  width. 

Ko\e    \.    p.    22Q.    i,ox\èTes    \8    \tv    e>ompoix\e    \err xtory^-,    but    \t\ 
<&\^\€    ©t    orc\\^tcc\\jre,    \\.    beXouèa    to    fcuTsèuxvàv^ . 

Kote    \,    p.    230.    LoTvéTCS    \bo8    o    V*omox\    ctt^-,     \\^zr<d    wo^    st\\,\ 
be    aecTv    oi\    outtoue    èote    àecoroted    bv,    ?\u\ed    pWoatera. 

Kote    \,    p.    232«    GoWxo    C,br%8l\,ox\o.     -*    -ybe    sWxser    \\x>r^    viïob 
d\v)\.àeà    \tv\o    2Q    sous,     ot\d    tbe    boxx    \t\to    12    deTvVera.    12    \.\.x>vq.% 
ot    breoà    ol    tbol    IVme    coat    aPout    \    àetvler.    T'rxe    «\\x3€.r    Wxjre 
tbeTi    represeïiteà    oPoul    T.00    T^oxxcs,     oxxû    222Q    V^^^Tea    ^^ere    oPoxxl 
\,1\C),000    t^O'^^i®    or     ^220,000. 

Tbe   problem    that   the   archi  tacts   of    th':>   cathearai    of    Lian^Tes 
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structures  joining  each  other  and  bacily  Connecting.  Great  va- 
ults  œake  tûis  discord  more  évident,  for  the  first  bay  is  oov- 
ered  by  a  cross  vauit  and  tûe  apse  by  a  balf  dôme  generated 
by  tûe  last  pointed  transverse  arch;  and  a  remarkable  fact  is 
that  tnis  half  aome  is  maintained  by  flying  buttresses,  that 
date  fpom  its  érection.  At  the  springiné  of  the  half  dôme  open 
small  round  arcfaed  ?findoiTs,  whose  apchivolts  penetrate  it,  w 
ffhile  under  the  side  arches  of  the  first  bay  the  irindows  can 
be  high  and  be  opened  m  tûe  eave  wails.  Tûe  System  of  point- 
ed construction  frankiy  adopted  aiready  in  the  rest  of  the  e 
édifice  is  entirely  toreién  to  tûe  apse,  that  remains  Romanee- 
qae,  at  least  in  its  apper  portion.  Such  a  shocking  defect  in 
narmony  cannot  fail  to  cause  oonstructors  to  make  new  efforts 
to  appiy  to  the  apses,  as  to  the  entire  remainder  of  the  édi- 
fices, the  method  of  vauiting  with  pointed  arches.  As  for  or- 
namentation,tûe  cathedral  of  [jairgres  remains  eauaiiy  Romanes- 
aue,,the  triforium  opens  into  the  roof  oovering  the  side  aisle; 
tna  piers  are  oomposed  of  fluted  piiasters,  as  at  Autun,  3ea- 
une,  Cluny,  Charite-sur-[,oire,  conformably  to  antiaue  tradit- 
ion; tûe  Duttresses  of  tûe  choir  heve  attacûed  éreat  fluted 
piiasters,  terminated  by  corinthian  capitals,  tûô  capitals  of 
the  columns  of  tne  cnoir  beiné  imitations  of  Composite  capit- 
als- ■'-  the  front  portion  of  tûe  nave  itseif  was  ereoted  froni 
1180  to  1190,  and  sho^s  capitals  with  crockets,  althouéh  the 
piers  reraain  composed  of  fluted  piiasters  as  in  the  choir  and 
transept.  On  a  portion  of  Buréundian  territory.  Romanesque  t 
tradition  tnen  continued  auite  late  in  episcopal  churches,  a 
and  the  pointed  vault  and  flyin^  buttress  jrere  adopted  only 
from  necessity,  and  as  a  means  recently  applied  for  vaultinë 
édifices  withoufc  tnrust  on  ths  ;valls.  Tt  was  only  from  1200 
to  1210,  that  pointed  architecture  was  frankiy  mtroduced  into 
Burôundy,  -^ûen  it  ûaci  aireaiy  prevaiied  for  t'/îenty  or  tûirty 
years  in  tbe  royal  domain  and  in  Ghampaf^ne.  One  of  tne  first 
and  noost  beautifal  examples  of  the  pointed  Rurgunaian  archit- 
ecture i3  found  in  tbe  choir  and  transept  of  tne  abbey  of  Ve- 
zeèay,  and  that  abbey  poiitically  belonés  ratner  to  vivçrn3is 
tn^^n  to  5ar-uniy.  (Art.  ibsiJe,  ?iè,    '^,    clan  of  apse).  'Inis 
cnoir  n:nc;^  nav<^  been  Duilt  by  abbot  Huéues  from  1198  ^o  12)6; 
fo'"  m  t.ri'^'';  i'iSb  year  abbot  Hu^.ues  Jîas  déposer  t'or  havin-  in- 
debr^gl  fcno  monasuory  m  ///".!  livres  of  siLver  (  1  ,  1  1  ■'/^•)''  ifs.- 
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sbortly  after  tûe  construction  of  that  édifice  sras  ereoted  at 

1 
r.aoôres  the  cathedral  still  existiné  today.   This  is  the  cat- 

hedral  of  Autan  but  with  cross  vaults  on  pointed  arches  over 
nave  and  transepts,  side  arcUes  extendin^  around  tûe  cboir  a 
and  a  single  chevet  chapel.  Hère  (52)  is  the  plan  of  the  cat- 
hedral  of  Autun  and  (53)  is  that  of  the  cathedral  of  Langres. 
The  porch  of  tne  cathedral  of  Autun  is  little  later  than  the 
construction  of  the  nave;  the  façade  of  the  catnedral  of  Lan- 
gres  naviné  been  rebuilt  in  tne  last  oentury,  we  do  not  know 
«ûetûer  it  was  preceded  by  a  porch.  The  choir  of  the  cathed- 
ral of  L.andres  »ith  its  side  aisle  extending  around  it  is  very 
interestiné  to  study,  for  until  then  in  that  part  of  prance, 
the  apses  ïfere  almost  always  simple,  without  side  aisles  and 
vaulted  by  a  half  aome.  uangres,  whose  sanctuary  dates  from 
âbbut  ll60,  ôives  tne  transition  betï^een  the  choirs  erected 
accordiné  to  Romanesque  reqoirements  and  those  built  at  the 
end  of  the  12  th  and  beginning  of  the  13  th  centuries,  'fe  sœ 
at  r.angres  as  at  Autun,  the  choir  commences  by  a  bay  entirely 
similar  to  those  of  the  nave.  At  Autun  this  first  bay  is  repe- 
ated  by  a  second  and  then  cornes  the  simple  principal  apse  wi- 
thout  side  aisles  and  flanked  by  tffo  little  apses  like  tne  c 
ohurches  on  tne  Rfeine.  At  [.ancres  after  the  first  bay  of  tne 
choir  is  a  séries  of  columns  set  in  a  semicircle  supportiné 
the  ribbed  cross  vaults  of  tne  sile  aisle.  Thèse  vaults  are 
simply  traced,  for  each  radiatiné  bay  of  tne  side  aisle  forms 
a  wed?îe,  and  the  pointed  arches  ,^ive  straight  lines  in  horiz- 
ontal projection,  so  that  it  follo-fs  that  the  intersection  of 
the  dia^onals  are  much  nearer  tne  sanctuary  than  the  external 
»allr  the  springinds  of  tne  archivoliis  turned  betTieen  the  col- 
umns are  at  the  same  level  a?  the  sprinéinés  of  the  side  ais- 
les on  the  wall  of  tne  aisle,  and  the  side  arches  as  i?ell  as 
the  archivolts  bein??  pointed,  the  crowns  of  the  side  arcûes 
are  much  hiéher  than  tnose  of  the  archivolts,  conseouently  t 
tùe  lines  of  the  crowns  of  the  vaalts  are  stronély  inclined. 
(Art.  Voûte).  Tne  archivolts  of  the  first  bay  of  the  choir  é 
éive  the  heiént  of  the  triforium  opened  in  the  wall  abutting 
the  roof,  and  there  remains  a  wider  space  between  the  base  of 
this  triforium  and  the  archivolts  turned  between  the  columns. 
There  is  then  a  complète  change  of  System  between  the  parts 
parailel  to  the   onoir  and  to  cne  îipse,  i.e.,  Ino   différent 
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permeated  by  Roman  traditions,  in  which  tbe  Cluniao  and  ei8t~ 
eroian  ofaurches  had  left  unchanéeable  traces.  Tais  provinoe 
is  one  of  those  most  favored  witfa  materials  of  excellent  qual- 
ity.  The   upper  basins  of  the  Seine,  Yonne  and  Saône  abandantly 
supply  limestones,  hard  and  soft  sandstones,  easy  to  qaarry  in 
large  blocks,  siith  beautiful  érain,  aneqaaled  strength  and  d 
durability.  Thus  the  Biiréandian  cnarohes  are  generally  bailt 
of  lar^e  materials,  are  weil  preserved  and  with  skilfal  joint- 
ind.  This  abundanoe  and  the  superior  qualities  of  the  stone 
influence  the  fornas  of  Burgundian  architeotare,  particalarly 
at  the  epoch  when  tne  use  of  materials  plays  a  éreat  part  in 
the  appearance  of  reliéious  édifices.  In  the  13  th  century, 
constructors  in  that  province  profited  by  ths  facility  offer- 
9d  for  obtainini^  éreat  and  very  stroné  blocks,  set  on  edée  n 
without  danger,  to  avoid  multiplyinô  courses  in  the  principal 
supports.  Th'ey  did  not  fear  to  erect  monolithio  piers  and  srere 
the  first  to  place  on  the  cornices  at  the  edées  of  roofs  broad 
gutters  forming  flat  ceilinés  betsteen  the  side  arches  of  the 
vaults  and  the  /rails.  (Art.  Arc  Formeret,  Pig.  45).  Possessiné 
easily  eut  bat  very  stroné,  they  éave  their  mouldings  a  stroné 
projection  and  accented  them  sner^etically,  grandeur  to  their 
sculrtured  ornament,  an  appearance  of  abundance,  that  aistin- 
guishes  their  décoration  in  stone  froœ  that  of  the  adjacent 
provinces.  Buréundian  architects  oaiy  adopted  late  the  compl- 
ex  traoery,  perforated  balustrades,  tne  slenderness  that  alr- 
eady  in  the  second  half  of  the  13  tû  century  belonés  to  the 
architectural  forics  of  Shampaéna  and  Ile  de  France. 

At  Paris,  Rheims  and  Troyes,  pointed  architecture  already 
tended  to  its  décadence,  when  in  Auxois,  Dijonnais  and  Maçon- 
nais were  yet  retained  simple  forms,  firmness  in  profiles,  b 
breadth  in  ornamentation,  the  native  orij^inality  of  the  prov- 
ince. Only  in  the  15  th  century  did  Suréundian  architecture 
become  dry  and  monotonous;  then  the  charcater  peculiar  to  each 
province  was  effacsd,  and  there  was  no  lonéer  but  a  single  a 
arotiitecture  in  the  in  the  territory  oomposiné  the  France  of 
today;  or  at  least  the  différences  to  be  noted  in  each  prov- 
ince refsr  ratner  to  a  rude  or  imperfect  iinitation  of  an  ar- 
chitecture only  adopted  under  local  influences  or  traditions. 

fie   bave  s^iven  (20)  the  cross  section  ot  the  cathedra!  of  A 
Autan  built  about  1150,  ^hoss  nave  bas  a  pointea  tunnel  vault; 
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compapison  îfith  oar  great  northern  cathedrals.  The  cattiedral 
of  Alby  prodaced  some  imitations,  the  abbey  cfaurches  of  Mois- 
sac,  of  3.  Bertrand  Comminges  aëoné  othersî  this  type  did  not 
pass  outside  the  territory  svhere  it  dsveloped,  bat  it  waa   oos- 
tioiied  uQtii  the  spoob  of  the  Renaissance.  The  soath  of  France 
ïïas  exhaasted  by  religioas  i^ars  during  the  12  th  cas  13  th  c 
centuries,  and  oould  only  produce  poor  edificesj  in  adoptiné 
tne  church  with  a  single  nave  without  side  aisles  as  the  type 
of  its  reliï^ious  monuments,  it  obeyei  necessity,  thèse  struc- 
tures beiné  aiuch  iess  expressive  tûan  our  northern  churohes 
rvito  tnsir  transepts,  side  aisies,  cnapeis  raiiatinâ  around 
Lue   caoir,  upper  gaileries,  flying  buttresses  and  great  Wind- 
ows witn  traosry  adornsi  by  spiendid  élass.  The  memory  of  the 
civil  yvârs  aiJ^e  thèse  reliéious  édifices  the  appearance  of  m 
ffiilitarv  structures,  acd  irany  of  tbem  were  actually  fortified. 
The  abbey  couroh  of  Moissac  ifas  fortified  at  the  time  of  the 
wars  ."iith   the  Albi^enses'  the  catfiedrals  of  Alby,  Beziers,  N 
Narbonne,  and  aearlv  ail  the  parish  or  monastic  churches  erec- 
tsd  duriné  tne  1^  th  and  14  tn  centuries  were  defended  like 
actual  fortresses,  conseauently  adopted  simple  forms,  ûad  on- 
ly narrow  and  scarce  vfindows  on  tbs  exterior,  were  orowned  by 
towers  witn  buttresses,  macnicolBtions,  were  surrounded  by  w 
walls,  were  built  on  sites  protected  by  nature,  opened  only  by 
latéral  doorways,  often  concealed  and  difficult  of  access,  p 
protected  by  défenses.  (Arts,  r^tneàrals,  ^Ëlise).  After  the 
civil  wars  occurred  the  wars  with  Arra^on;  ail  the  cities  of 
Languedoc  forminé  a  part  of  the   royal  domain  ander  3.  Louis, 
Philip  the  ^air  and  Charles  V  on  the  frontiers  of  Rousillon 
and  of  the  county  of  Poix  were  constantly  exposed  to  the  inva- 
sions of  their  powerful  neiôhbors.  ^acn  édifice  had  been  util- 
ized  in  thèse  cities  for  défense,  and  naturally  the  churches 
as  the  hiéhest  and  most  important  became  forts,  partakinf?  as 
much  of  military  as  of  reliéious  architecture.  Guienne,  poss- 
ession of  whicQ  was  oonstantiv  contested  duriné  the  1^  th  and 
14  tb  centuries  by  the  kinâs  of  France  and  of  ?n^land,  retain- 
ed  its  old  Pomanesque  churches,  but  built  only  rare  and  poor 
reiiç?ious  édifices,  pale  reflections  of  those  of  the  North. 
As  for  iuTÉ^undy,  rich,  populous  and  united,  it  deveioped  its 
reliéious  architecture  ander  tne  inspiration  of  that  of  the 
royal  domain,  Dut  minélinç^  s^itn  it  its  onn    ç^enius  stron^^iy  p 
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buttresses.  Tn  the  eoclosing  9rall  that  closes  and  sarmoants 
tHese  ojiapels  are  opened  tall  «?indovs,  that  light  tiie  inter- 
ior.(49).  The  sanctuary  of  thèse  oMurohes  is  ooapoaed  either 
of  a  single  apse,  like  tlis  charch  of  Mont^eES^t^,  and  of  the 
13  th  centary  (50),  or  of  three  apses,  one  large  and  tiro  amall 
as  at  rjaroasaoHne.  Most  of  thèse  oharches  were  preoeded  by  a 
porch  surmounted  by  a  single  bell  tower  placed  in  the  axis  of 
the  church.  DQPing  the  14  th  oentury  the  great  oharoh  of  Alby 
was  built  on  that  System;  only  that  two  stopies  of  chapels  w 
were  arranged  so  as  to  entirely  enclose  the  battresses  in  the 
interior  (51).  and  the  vaults  with  pointed  arches  in  the  chap- 
els of  the  second  story  are  turned  on  the  side  arsàes  of  the 
vaalt  of  the  nave  apd  attaining  its  level.  Long  and  narrow  «r    j 
vfindows  were  .placed  in  the  enolosing  walls  of  the  hiôh  chapels.  ] 
Tnstead  of  three  apses  opened  in  the  eastern  wall  as  in  the    \ 
two  churches  of  ^arcassonne,  the  choir  of  Alby  is  'terminated 
by  7  radiating  chapels  in  two  stories  like  those  of  the  nave.  ] 
(Art,  cathédrale).  This  arrangement  is  imposing;  the  nave  of 
3.  Cécile  of  Alby  ûas  not  less  than  53  ft.  in  clear  «ridth,  b 
but  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  for  Catholio  worship,  great 
chupones  withoat  side  aisles  are  inconvénient.  Nfothiné  in  this 
great  nave  indicates  tne  place  of  the  believers  or  that  of  the 
cleréy;  at  Alby  it  was  necessary  m  the  15  th  century  to  est- 
ablish  a  cnoir  enclosed  by  an  eledant  stone  screen,  that  forms 
a  side  aisle  around  the  sanctuary:  the  chapels  are  small.  This 
monument  witnout  side  aisles  or  transepts,  in  svhich  the  sanc- 
tuary seems  like  furniture  placed  later,  is  rather  a  hall  than 
a  cathedral  devoted  to  the  needs  of  worship.  The  chapels  io 
the  second  story  communicate  with  eact  other  by  small  doorways 
and  hâve  no  utility,  but  are  places  that  injure  the  liéhting 
and  conseqnently  darken  the  interior.  This  monument  was  built 
of  bricks  and  was  covered  internally  by  paintings  datlnô  from 
the  end  of  the  15  tb   and  beginniné  of  tne  16  th  centuries,  w 
which  décoration  produces  a  great  effect  and  disguises  the  h 
heaviness  of  thèse  vaults,  that  because  of  the  extrême  width 
of  the  nave,  spring  at  about  half  the  total  height  in  the  cl- 
ear; the  buttresses  are  inclosed  in  the  interior  and  by  their 
projection  oonceal  the  Windows  and  make  the  piers  supportiné 
the  vaults  appear  flat  and  lean.  Sithoat   its  paintinés  this 
interior  would  be  cold,  ^loomy  and  hsavy,  and  sould  not  oear 
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are  aotaal  exceptions,  exotic  monuments,  not  conneoted  with 
the  indigenoQS  structures  of  tùose  oountries. 

The  South  of  France  had  been  left  to  the  Albiôenses  duping 
the  12  tû  oentury  and  a  part  of  the  13  th;  its  religious  arc- 
hitecture had  remained  stationary  then  îfùile  tar^tûe  North  it 
had  made  rapid  proôress.  Most  chaurches  had  been  destroyed  d 
durinsJ  the  civil  wars,  the  resuit  of  the  combats  of  the  here- 
tics  îfitn  Qatholics,  and  it  is  diffioult  today  to  know  what 
ifâs  the  course  pursued  by  that  architecture,  beoause  of  the 
scarcity  of  examples.  Amené  the  religions  monuments  preceding 
the  12  th  century  we  fiad  plans,  that  recall  the  arraaôement 
of  tnose  of  Poitou,  others  with  more  direct  relations  to  those 
of  Auvergne,  for  example  such  is  the  éreat  church  of  S.  Sernin 
of  Toulouse,  the  old  portions  of  the  cathedrals  of  Auch  and 
of  3.  Papoul;  finally  others  constructed  on  the  basis  appare- 
ntly  beconging  to  the  county  of  Toulouse,  thèse  are  those  with 
which  we  are  particuiarly  occupied. 

'fe  ûave  seen  tnat  most  of  the  reliéious  édifices  of  the  Nor- 
th,  of  Poitou,  Auvergne  and  Burgnndy  proceed  from  the  Latin 
basilica.  In  a  part  of  Aquitaine  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
churches  hâve  exceptionally  been  erected  fithout  side  aisles. 
Tn  Provence  and  in  the  county  of  Toulouse,  ws  snali  find  bef- 
ore  the  13  th  century  traces  of  reliôious  monuments,  that  pro- 
ceed from  an  antiaus  arrangement,  the  type  of  which  is  the  b 
basilica  of  nonstantine  at  Rome;  this  is  a  nave  covered  by  c 
cross  vaults  abutted  by  internai  buttresses,  between  which  a 
are  round  tunnel  vaults.  (48).  The  cathedrals  of  Marseilles  a 
and  of  Prejus,  monuments  almost  antique,  hâve  still  retained 
this  arrangement.  Tn  the  county  of  Toulouse,  exceptiné  the  old 
portion  of  the  cathedral  of  Toulouse,  which  dates  from  the  12 
th  century, and  is  constructed  after  this  System,  otner  édifi- 
ces preceding  the  wars  of  the  Albiéenses  no  lonéer  exist;  but 
from  the  13  th  century,  if  not  after  disasters,  we  shall  see 
reproduced  this  mode  of  buildiné  reliéious  édifices.  In  the 
lower  City  of  Caroassonne,  the  two  churches  erected  by  the  in- 
habitants  at  the  order  of  :=î.  Louis  reproduce  tnis  arrangement 
of  the  naves  without  side  aisles  and  with  internai  buttresses 
abuttiné  the  principal  vaalt;  only  thare  the  vault  with  point- 
ed  arches  has  replaced  the  Roman  cross  vault,  and  the  bays  are 
mucn  less  than  the  nave,  forminô  as  maBy  chapels  between  the 
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in  tûe  religioas  édifices  of  theip  diocèses.  Tn  the  11  th  oen- 
tary  monastic  cHurcûes  served  as  models  for  collegiate  oharcii- 
es,  parish  ohurches  and  even  oathedrals;  ii  tbe  13  th  centary 
cathedrals  in  ttieir  turn  imposed  tiie  arrangement  ot  tùeir  pl- 
ans, tûeir  System  of  construction  and  of  décoration  on  colle- 
éiate,  parisn  and  monastic  cûarches.  The  purpose  of  the  epis- 
copate  being  tuas  falfilled,  its  moral  influence  predominated 
ât  the  same  time  that  the  material  influence  of  the  édifices 
it  had  erected  witn  so  much  ardor  at  the  prioe  of  enormous  s 
sacrifices,  'fhese  éreat  monuments  are  then  vénérable  to  us  f 
from  the  point  of  visjf  of  art,  and  as  one  of  the  most  advanoed 
produots  of  numan  éenius,  bot  also  because  they  recall  a  pro- 
diéious  effort  of  our  conntry  to?rard  national  unity.  Indeed 
at  the  eod  of  tûe  12  th  century  the  enterprise  of  the  episoo- 
pâte  was  popalar.  The  feudal  power  of  the  abbots  jras  attaoked 
by  "Ghe  doiiaa'noe  of  the  cathedral.  The  secular  nobility,  tûat 
ûad  seen  witfi  envy  the  increasinô  BBmtthiof  the  monastic  est- 
ablishments, their  immense  moral  influence,  aided  the  bisnops 
m  the  efforts,  that  tney  made  to  sub.ieot  the  abbeys  to  their 
jurisdiction.  The  urban  population  saw  in  tne  cathedral  (and 
not  withoat  reasons)  a  national  monument,  as  a  material  repr- 
ésentation of  tne  unity  of  posrer  to  ?7hich  tended  ail  their  n 
ûopes.  The  abbey  onurches  were  private  édifices,  that  did  not 
satisfy  tae  reliéious  feeiiné  of  the  peopie,  ;fhile  the  catne- 
dral  >?as  the  sanctuary  of  ali,  beiné  botn  a  reliéious  and  a 
civil  édifice  (Art.  cathédrale),  whose  nave  held  éreat  assem- 
blies,  a  sort  of  éacred  forum,  tnat  beoame  tne  guarantee  of 
political  liberty  at  the  same  time  as  a  place  of  prayer.  It 
was  finally  a  monument  io  particular.  Tt  is  not  then  astonish- 
ing,  that  the  bishops  were  able  to  collect  rapidly  in  those 
times  of  political  and  intellectual  émancipation  the  enormous 
resouroes,  that  allowed  them  to  rebuild  their  cathédrale  at 
ail  points  of  tûe  royal  domain.  Outside  the  royal  domain,  the 
cathedral  developed  more  slowly,  yieldiné  loné  and  antil  tne 
end  of  tûe  13  th  century  to  tne  abbey  onurches.  Tt  is  only  by 
the  aid  of  tûe  prédominance  of  monarchical  power  over  tnese 
provinces,  that  the  episoopate  erected  great  religJious  monum- 
ents OD  the  models  of  those  of  the  Nortn.  >uch  are  the  cathe- 
drals  of  Bordeaux,  [jimoées,  Clermont-perrand,  Narbonne,  3ezi- 
ers.  Rodez,  Mande,  Bayonne,  ^arcassonns,  and  tnese  monannents 
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as  content  ourselves  .fitû  imperfeot  foundations,  médiocre  ma- 
teriais,  but  erect  a  ohuroii  withoat  an  equal  in  the  diocèse; 
it  wili  perisn  soon,  but  no  aiatterl  Tt  must  be  built;  if  it 
fâlls,  our  successors  will  erect  anotber.  "  That  is  how  a  t)is- 
iiop  must  reason  at  the  ead  of  the  12  th  century,  and  if  he  e 
erred  fpom  the  point  of  view  of  the  art,  he  was  in  tùe  rigbt 
fpom  tne  view  of  reli^ious  unity. 

Tt  4as  then  leither  by  ignorance  nor  by  neôiiôence,  that  t 
the  arohitacts  of  the  13  tn  century  built  badly,  /rnen  tney  d 
did  construct  badly,  sinoe  they  did  erect  édifices  irreproacn- 
aDle  in  construction.  Dut  tecause  tney  were  controlied  by  a 
moral  need  acceptin^  no  objections,  and  the  proof  of  this  is 
that  in  that  innuœerable  number  of  cnurches  of  the  second  or- 
der,  collegiate  and  parisJ:)  churcnes.  where  tne  penury  of  res- 
ources  has  produced  édifices  itith   very  plain  ornamentation, 
bat  î«rnere  the  art  of  the  constructor  appeared  the  more,  the 
simpier  tne  procédures,  the  coarser  the  materials,  or  the  qu- 
ality  inferior.  Because  even  that  many  of  tnese  édifices  con- 
structed  with  parsimony  nave  corne  do»n  to  us  after  passiné 
throu^h  more  than  six  centuries,  they  are  reproached  with  their 
poverty,  and  their  buiiders  are  blamed!  But  if  they  nad  fallen, 
if  the  cathedrals  of  Chartres,  Rheims  or  Amiens  î^ere  alone  s 
standine?  today,  /roold  thess  buiiders  then  be  irreproachable? 
(arts-  Construction,  ^^élise).  Tn  our  century,  political  and 
administrative  unity  causes  ail  the  resources  of  the  country 
to  conver^,e  to  one  end,  acccrding  to  the  needs  of  the  time, 
and  yet  we  see  daily  the  insuf f iciency  or  tnese  resources,  iv 
wnen  it  is  nacessary  to  satisfy  !;?reat  interests,  sucn  as  ra- 
iiways,  for  exampie.  But  in  the  12  tn  century  the  country  oar- 
ceied  by  the  fsudal  System  was  composed  of  provinces,  some  p 
poor  and  others  rich,  some  full  of  activité  and  of  intellige- 
nce, otners  devoted  to  af^riculture  and  net  aivancmé,  unabie 
to  act  toôether;  it  was  necessary  for  the  effort  of  the  epis- 
oopate  to  be  vast  to  collect  the  resources,  ;vhicn  allosfed  ic 
m  fifty  years  catùedrals  on  plans  of  an  extent  only  attainea 
tûen,  and  witn  a  ricnness  of  art  superior  to  ail  that  had  been 
seen.  Just  as  m  the  11  tn  century  ths  éreat  levelopment  taksn 
by  the  reliéiouB  eexablisûments  influenced  ail  reiiéious  str- 
uctures of  that  epoch:  similarly  at  tne  beôinnmé  of  the  13  th 
century,  the  .c^reat  enterprises  of  the  bishops  are  rsfiected 
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strength,  etc.,  etc. 

The  bishops  like  the  arofaitects  of  tbat  time  must  obey  pol- 
itical  and  reXiôious  requirements,  that  did  not  allow  them  the 
choioe  of  means.  Poor  diocèses  must  ereot  immense  and  magnif- 
icent  oathedrals  as  well  as  rich  diocèses.  And  let  us  not  lay 
tne  blâme  on  the  architects,  who  were  placed  in  unfavorable 
conditions  with  insaffioient  resoarces,  yet  knew  with  rare  s 
skill  how  to  fulfil  the  programme  imposed  by  the  needs  of  th- 
eir  time,  and  to  erect  édifices  approaohing  their  ruin  today, 
but  whicû  ha7e  lasted  not  less  than  six  centaries,  after  hav- 
iné  fulfilled  their  ?5reat  reliéioas  missions,  ëefore  judâin^ 
sevarely,  let  us  see  iï   the  bishops,  who  concealed  their  pov- 
erty  under  an  appearance  of  wealtn  and  splendor  to  concur  in 
the  great  sfork  of  national  unity  by  the  unity  of  religions  p 
power,  if  the  bold  architects,  who  without  stopping  before 
material  difficulties,  insurmountabie  for  us,  ereoted  struc- 
tures still  standiné,  are  not  more  meritorious,  and  hâve  not 
deveioped  further  the  science  of  skill,  than  those  abundantly 
provided  ifitn  ail  that  could  faoiiitate  tneir  undertakings. 

Painting,  sculpture,  music  and  poetry  musi:  be  .judéea  in  an 
absolute  manner,  the  vfork  is  éood  or  bad,  for  tne  painter,  s 
sculpter,  musician  and  poet  can  isolate  tnsmseives  and  hâve 
no  need  for  expressiné  îïhat  their  minds  conceive,  but  a  little 
color,  a  pièce  of  stons  or  aarble,  an  instrument  or  an  inkst- 
and;  but  architecture  is  sub.iect  to  circumstances  entirely  f 
foreign  to  the  artist,  and  stronëer  than  ne;  now  one  of  the 
strikiag  characters  of  religions  architecture,  inauéurated  by 
lay  artists  at  the  end  of  the  12  th  century,  is  the  power  of 
adapting  themselves  to  ail  continôencies,  of  permittinô  the 
use  of  the  ricnest  ornamentation  and  the  mosx  exaééerated,  t 
that  has  ever  been  applied  to  edièices,  or  the  simplest  and 
most  eoononiical  forms.  Tf  at  tnat  epoch  some  éreat  charches 
affect  an  apparent  richness,  /?hich  contrasts  with  the  extrême 
poverty  of  the  materials  employed,  that  belongs  to  requireme- 
nts  whose  motives  hâve  just  been  indicated;  motives  of  such 
importance,  that  they  «fere  forced  to  submit  to  them.  ''Before 
ail,  the  cathedral  must  be  spacious,  splendid,  shininé  witb 
élass  »indo.vs,  decorated  by  soujbptures;  reaources  are  moderate, 
no  matterî  Tt  is  necessary  to  satiefy  tbîs  reli^ious  need,  -^ 
wûose  importance  is  superior  to  svery  other  considération;  lot 
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or  militarr  édifices.  Tfaat  tendency  of  bishops  to  place  abbey 
churohes  in  the  second  rank  by  a  material  sign  in  tbe  eyes  of 
tiie  peoplej  we  will  farther  say,  this  need  both  religions  and 
political,  also  so  weli  jastified  by  the  disorders  introdaoed 
îiitHin  tûe  monasteries  from  the  end  of  the  12  th  ceatupy,  of 
restoping  iinity  to  ths  Church,  caused  the  episoopate  to  make 
immense  efforts  to  sacceed  in  erecting  ^reat  and  magnifioent 
cathedrals,  and  explains  how  some  of  thèse  édifices,  remarka- 
ble  for  their  extent,  the  richness  of  their  architecture  and 
their  majestic  appearance.  were  bailt  nith   négligence  and  par- 
sifflony,  hâve  no  foundatioas,  or  présent  constructions  that  by 
the  poor  materials  employai,  scarcely  correspond  to  that  app- 
earanoe  of  luxury  and  Grandeur. 

Wise  ani  thougfatful  minds  among  us  seek  to  demonstrate  (we 
io  not  knoîT  why),  that  oar  vénérable  national  reliéious  arch- 
itecture sins  in  more  than  one  point,  and  notably  présents  t 
thèse  inoredible  negligencies  in  conatruction,  that  endanger 
the  duration  of  a  certain  number  of  édifices,  they  wisn  indeed 
to  take  into  aocount  thèse  imperative  needs  more  than  the  art- 
ists,  and  which  compelleâ  them  in  spite  of  themselves  at  ail 
times  to  not  employ  the  means  suggested  by  expérience  or  sci- 
ence. Of  tnese  two  modes  of  reasoniné,  îvhich  is  most  .iust? 
The  cathedral  of  Pheiiss  is  admirably  founded,  its  piers  are 
built  of  larâe  and  finely  seiected  materials.  *fell  set  and 
dressed.  and  hâve  suffered  no  displacement;  its  vaults  are 
solidly  and  .judiciously  abutted  by  flyinf^  buttresses  properly 
èovered,  of  reasonabls  spans,  by  abutments  widely  bonded,  pre- 
sentiné  no  cracks,  and  that  cathedral  was  the  prey  of  a  terr- 
ible fire,  and  the  carelessness  of  several  centuries  has  left 
it  exposed  to  storms,  and  still  may  be  discovered  io  its  ent- 
ire  structure  neither  a  crack  nor  a  déformation;  tnen  the  ar- 
chitects  of  the  13  th  century  were  excellent  constructors.  W 
Well  the  cathedral  of  Seez  was  erected  on  imperfeot  old  foun- 
dations,  that  hâve  yielded  everyïThere,  ths  materials  employed 
in  its  construction  are  of  médiocre  aaallty*  at  ail  points  n 
was  souéht  economy  while  desiriné  to  erect  a  vast  and  ma^nif- 
icent  monument:  that  cathedral  cracks  in  every  part,  Is  disl~ 
ocated  and  separated,  its  ruin  is  imminent;  tnen  tne  archite- 
cts  of  the  1^  th  century  «ère  bad  constructors,  not  lounliné 
tbeir  édifices,  erectiné  theno  /?itri  materials  oïl   insufflaient 
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royalty.  But  establiahaients  like  Cluny  in  the  11  th  and  12  tb 
centuries  were  in  possession  of  a  power  quite  independent  and 
as  extensive  as  that  of  the  king  of  the  prench.  A  sovereién 
as  ïïeak  in  character  as  may  be  assumed,  oould  not  tolerate  in 
his  domain  a  sort  of  independent  state,  only  amenable  to  the 
sacred  throne,  éoverniné  itself  by  its  own  laws,  hayiaé  name- 
rous  vassals  over  ifhioh  the  kiné  exercised  no  rights  of  suzer- 
ainty.  Thus  we  see  in  the  royal  domain  bishops,  that  tempopti- 
ly  were  actupal  feudal  nobles,  frequently  struggling  against 
tne  vasii  power  of  the  abbots,  ani  acauirina  very  extended  çon- 
er^   unisr  tne  royal  sazev^l.nz^/,    The  episcopate,  having  a  vas- 
sal  charaoter  towards  royalty,  was  not  jealous  of  it  and  pro- 
fited  by  its  increasing  poser.  Thus  in  the  royal  domain  ^ere 
erected  the  éreat  catnedrais,  takiné  as  reliéious  monaments 
an  importance  superior  to  that  of  the  abbey  churches,  while 
oatside  the  royal  domain  on  the  contrary,  the  abbot  dominated 
the  cathedrals.  As  feudal  nobles  the  bishops  found  themselves 
in  the  aés;  they  nad  neitber  the  power  nor  the  will  to  préser- 
ve, the  architectural  florins  conseorated  by  tradition;  better 
still,  urâed  by  the  importance  and  independence  of  powerful 
abbeys,  they  ea^erly  seized  the  means  offared  them  by  lay  ar- 
tiste in  tne  12  tn  century  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  m 
monopoly, :  Ghat  the  reliéious  orders  exercised  over  the  arts 
as  well  as  ail  products  of  intelligence.  Then  the  Church  was 
the  most  powerful  expression  of  tne  éenius  of  the  peoples,  of 
their  wealtn  and  their  faithi  each  bishop  must  hâve  it  much  a 
at  heart  to  exhibit  his  spiritual  power  by  the  érection  of  an 
édifice,  which  should  be  the  material  représentation  of  that 
pommvi   and  that  by  its  extent  and  beaaty  must  place  in  the  s 
second  rank  the  monastic  churches  scattered  over  his  diocèse. 
If  the  éreat  vassal  of  the  kiné,  lord  of  a  province,  erected 
a  castle  superior  in  strenêth  and  extent  to  ail  the  castles 
pretendinf?  to  rival  his  own,  similarly  tne  bisnop  of  a  cjioce- 
se  of  tbe  royal  domain,  supported  by  the  power  of  his  temporal 
superior,  erected  a  cathedral  richer,  larder  and  more  import- 
ant than  the  abbey  churches,  that  ne  claimed  to  bs  subject  to 
his  jarisdiction.  :^ucft  was  that  éreat  movement  toward  ôovern- 
mental  anity,  that  manifested  itself  even  in  the  bosom  of  oler- 
ical  or  secolar  feudalism  âarinc5  the  1?   th  century,  not  only 
in  political  act3,  but  even  in  the  construction  of  reli^ious 
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tûe  ereek  chorches.  In  Nopwandy  and  Poitou  are  also  found  as 
a  reaiiDiscenoe  ifie  lappings,  zigzags,  geoDàetrioal  coabinations 
âod  the  interlacings  30  oommoa  in   the  Christian  arohiteotare 

of  the  East. 

Xote  \,    p.  217.  'îViVs  c\it\ous  f^oèmeut  \»os  à\8coioereà  \.iv  t\\e 

■tTom^t®^"^®'^  ^°  ^^®  Hwaevxm  ot  kvX%    at  our  earT\e»t  reouee-t,  oT\à 
\»e  \\ope  t\\o\  \.t  \s  s\\,\\  t\\eTe.  Vl^^^o^'e'S  i^rcXvoeoVo troues.  Yo\- 
2.  p.  116:  et  aeo.  "îV^e  eTv|To>D\.T\é  'ws  ooco^voT\\eà  \)^  o  ^uàS.c\0"u.s 
oTià  Veavweà  tiote  b\^  )f .  D^àrow,  \o  \aVv\,oVi  ^e  counot  ào  better 
t\\otv  \o  ret^T  ouT  reoàeTS^ 

Ths  crasades  nad  only  a  very  small  part  la  this  influence 
of  Byzantine  arts  on  the   West,  for  it  is  exactly  at  the  mome- 
nt that  the  wars  in  the  R'ast  take  a  éreat  importance,  that  we 
S23  vrestern  architecture  abandon  the  Gallo-Poman  or  Byzantine 
traditions  to  deyelop  themselves  in  an  entirely  ne??  sensé.  Tt 
is  expiained  how  reliôious  architecture,  so  far  as  it  remain- 
ed  in  the  hands  of  the  oieréy,  must  comprise  some  oriental  e 
éléments  by  ths  freauency  of  ths  relations  of  the  reliéious  e 
establishments  of  the  West  ^^ith  those  of  the  Holy  Land  and  t 
tne  entire  Levant,  on  the  N^orth  of  Ttaly,  ^hich  more  than  any 
other  part  of  '-western  territory,  had  been  invaded  by  Byzantine 
arts.  "^  pat  when  the  arts  of  architecture  ^ere  practised  in 
France  by  laymen  toward  the  middle  of  the  12  th  century,  thèse 
ne^^  artists  studied  and  practised  their  art  witbout  naviné  at 
their  oommand  thèse  various  sonrces,  frocc  which  architects  b 
belonéiné  to  the  reliéious  orders  had  been  able  to  resort.  T 
They  must  take  architecture  where  the  monuments  had  brouéht 
it,  they  profiled  by  that  collection  of  traditions  accumulated 
by  the  monastic  orders,  but  in  makiné  thèse  combinations  in 
ffhich  eastern  and  ifïestern  éléments  are  mixed  in  différent  pw^^ 
portions,  an  art  belonés  to  the  éenius  of  the  native  people. 

Kote,  1.  p.  2\9.  Ox\  Ç,\),7,0Tvt\,Tic  DTc\^\\^G\\xT e  *t\  ?Tonce,  see  t 

ter  Jo^.,  ?e\3.  OT\à  ^0^^,1653^,  p.  36  et  aeo  . 

Reliéious  architecture  develops  in  tne  provinces  of  s^rance 
because  of  ths  political  importance  of  tne  bisnops  cr  reliéi- 
DU3  establishments.  In  the  royal  domains,  tne  monasteries  oo- 
aid  never  rise  to  a  dsf'ree  ol   irr.portancs  eaaal  tj    that  of,roy-- 
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eyes  of  persons,  wûo  in  arctiaeoloéF  jastly  only  admit  facts. 
Ta  tfte  oid  càarcii  of  S.  Sauveur  of  Nevers,  that  fell  in  1339, 
existsd  a  ourioas  capital  froas  tiie  beginniné  of  tàe  12  th   cea- 
tury,  OQ  wûicù  was  soalptured  a  cûurori  tàat  we  éive  hère.  (47). 
Tnat  cfiurcîî  is  entirsly  Byzantinei  a  central  ctome  borne  on  p 
pendentives,  that  tne  sculptor  has  taken  care  to  indicate  na- 
ively  by  transverse  arches  appearing  on  the  exterior  at  tne 
neiéût  of  the  roofs;  transepts  terminated  by  semicircular  ab- 
ses,  masonry  construction  that  recalls  the  decorated  stonesfork 
of  3reek  churohes;  absence  of  buttresses,  so  apparent  at  that 
epocû  in  Prenoh  churohes;  coverinés  tnat  hâve  nothiniS  western; 
cylindrioâl  tower  plaoed  besièe  tne  nave  and  aetached  from  it, 
contrary  to  tne  customs  adopted  in  our  countries  and  conform- 
iné  to  thoss  of  the  3ast;  rectanéular  doorway  without  archiv- 
olt;  sîtall  round-arched  Windows,  nothiné  is  lackinô,  there  is 
an  édifice  as  entirely  Byzantine  as  3.  Mark  of  Venice,  whioh 
has  notniné  Byzantine  except  its  pendentive  dômes  and  narthex, 

and  that  in  plan  recalls  a  sinôle  oriental  cnurch  now  destroy- 

1 

ed,  that  of  the  3.  Apostles.   Now  at  Nevers  m  the  12  th  cen- 

tury  fas  a  sculptor,  nho   on  a  capital  représenta  a  cnurch  that 
one  would  believe  a  little  model  broa^lt  f roiti  the  Fast;  or  i 
indeed  that  sculptor  tia^.  been  in  Greece  or  3yria,  or  soms  one 
had  sent  him  for  reproduction  an  imitation  of  b  Byzantins  ch- 
urch,  in  either  case  this  proves  that  at  tnat  epoch,  in  the 
midst  of  the  countries  whope  thé   i^èii^iooaiffianfifflents  built 
had  almost  notnmô,  ttiat  recalls  Byzantine  architecture,  nei- 
ther  in  plan  nor  détails  of  ornamentation,  the  arts  of  tne  »■ 
&asTi  were  not  lénored  and  conseauently  must  exert  an  influence. 
Only  as  we  hâve  already  said  (Art.  Architecture),  this  influ- 
ence was  not  produced  everywhere  in  tne  same  manner.  This  is 
an  art  more  or  less  well  studied  or  known,  that  each  oountry 
employs  aocordiné  to  the  needs  of  the  moment,  eittter  to  cons- 
truct,  to  plan,  or  to  decorate  its  reliéious  edifeces.  In  Per- 
léord,  Anéoumois,  a  portion  of  Poitou  and  of  Sainton^e,  tfte 
dôme  on  pendentives  is  taken  from  the  w.ast.    Tn  Auvergne  it  is 
the  dôme  on  trampeti.-:  formed  by  concentric  arches,  masonry  f 
fi^ured  and  polychrome.  On  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  the  grand 
arrangement  of  pian  and  the  ornaraentation  of  the  architecture 
refiect  the  Byzantine  arranî^eraent  ani  décoration:  in  Provence 
tne   refinement  of  the  mouldin?^s  ani  the  poLyéonal  apse  recall 
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witû  transepts  ending  in  seaicircalar  apses,  suoû  as  the  cat- 
fiedrais  ot  Noyon,  Soissons,  Bonn  on  tùe  Rhine,  anurcù  3.  Mao- 
aire~8B^^aronoe,  we  can  scarcely  reéard  that  influence  ionéer 
as  oriental,  sinoe  the  churob  at  eetûleûem  is  a  Roman  basilica 
covered  by  visible  carpentry,  differing  from  3.  Paal-ff-t-W, 
for  example,  only  by  the  two  apses  opened  in  tbe  two  gable  ?r 
walls  of  tne  transverse  aisle. 

The  trae  Byzantine  types  are  3.  3opnia  of  Constantinople, 
the  lixtie  churohes  of  Greeoe  and  of  3yria  erected  dnriné  the 

reién  of  Justiniao,  churohes  yfith  a  dôme  sapported  on  foar  p 
psndentives.  (Art.  pendentit).  -^îow  thèse  lEonomeats  hâve  no  d 
direct  and  ^ell  markei  iniiaence  exoept  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ruine,  becaase  of  the  prédominance  given  to  the  arts  of  the 
Past  by  Charlemaéne,  especiaily  in  the  western  part  of  Aquit- 
aine by  the  imitation  of  3.  Mark  of  Venioe,  and  in  Provence 
Dy  the  constant  relations  of  the  mercnants  of  Boucnes-du-^nons 
^itn  Sreece,  Constantinople  and  xne  snores  of  the  Airiatic.  ? 
Besides  if  the  Byzantine  influence  ifas  felt  every^here,  it  ivas 
unknown  to  artists,  so  to  speak,  it  was  by  an  influence  more 
or  less  pponouncecj,  due  in  great  part  to  the  introduction  of 
art  objects,  fabrics  and  oriental  manuscripts  into  the  différ- 
ent provinces  of  Gaul,  or  by  imitations  at  second  hand  execu- 
ted  by  local  architects.  [n  the  11  th  and  12  th  centuries  the 
relations  of  tne  Wes.  and  the  3ast  -^ere  comparatively  far  more 
intimate  than  today.  îUthout  considerin^  the  crusades,  that 
nurried  into  the  East  thousands  of  Bretons,  Germans,  French, 
Italians  and  ^rovencals,  one  niust  not  lose  siéht  of  the  impor- 
tance of  tne  oriental  monastio  establishments,  ;^hich  maintain- 
ed  direct  and  constant  relations  vîitn  the  monasteries  of  the 
Westj  commerce;  tne  ancisnt  prédominance  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences in  the  Byzantine  empire;  the  extrême  civilization  of  t 
the  Arab  peoples;  the  beanty  and  richness  of  the  prodncts  of 
their  industry!  tnen  finally  for  ivhat  particuiarly  concerns 
reliéioas  architecture,  the  vénération  thaï,  ail  îïestern  Chris- 
tians  helâ  for  tne  edifioes  erected  in  the  :^oly  Land.  An  axam- 
ple.  at  firat  vie»  restin^  on  a  very  fraéèle  base,  but  .fhlch 
in  fact  13  of  èreat  value,  particuiarlv  supports  the  last  re- 
marks, and  takes  from  tnem  -^nat  ^if^hl  bs  nvDOtnetical  m  tne 
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tne  reigQ  of  Constantine,  aid  tfaat  after  ail  were  Roman  as  m 
muofi  as  the   Boly  Sepulchre;  from  the  5  tû  to  the  12  tii  oentu- 
ry  were  built  iq  tiie  West  a  considerablp  large  namber  of  round 
ohurches.  At  Paris  Qnildebert  caused  to  fee  erected  tlie  cûurcû 
of  S.  ViBoent  (now  3.  gerniain  l' Aaxerrois),  tûat  was  named  S. 
Vincent  the  Round.   At  the  ieft  of  the  portai  of  the  cathed- 

ral  of  Paris  existed  a  chapel;  that  had  retained  the  name  of 

2 
3.  Joùn  tbe  Round, 

Kote  i.  p.  211.  ^.  àee  i\x\\\o.  de  ?ot\s,  bv»  3.  D\i  tre\i\.  BooV 
Kote  2.  p.  2ie.  'Y^e  so-a^e,  BooV  1. 

At  the  abbey  3.  Beniéne  of  Dijon  man  be  seen  the  loî^er  story 
of  tne  rotunaa  commenced  in  the  7   tn  centupp  behind  tbe  apse 
of  tne  oDUPCh.  fhat  rotunda  had  threa  stories  tncladinô  tne 
crypt,  witû  ôaileries  around  it  as  at  tne  Holy  Sepuichre. 
nhariemaene  nad  erected  the  circuiar  church  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
imitated  in  the  12  bh  century  in  tne  abbey  of  Ottmarsheim.  In 
tne  11  -Dn  century  at  ^evfry  3.  3epulchre  near  Cnataauroux  '^ere 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  church  reproduciné  the  arrangement 
of  tns  ^'oiy  ^spalcnre  of  Jérusalem.  Tn  the  12  tû  century  »as 
Duiit  tne  ^reai  aoDey  onar^n  of  Cnarroux,  whose  nave  »as  tsr- 
min3.t3j  by  3   vrist  rotunia  '^it-  triple  aisles  (3.  3epuichr3). 
At  the  same  epDcn  ab  zne   Lo;î2r  and  of  Lanéaedoc,  the  churcn 
of  wieux-^.mervois  -*îas  bailt  on  a  circuiar  plan  preceded  Dy 
a  Itttle  poron.  Ani  as  if  to  eœphasize  the  importance  of  cer- 
tain traditions,  we  aéain  ses   ouite  m  tne  1^  tn  century,  that 
iiatnerine  de  .^eaici  naa  erected  at  tûe   Nortfl  of  the  abbey  ch- 
urch of  3.  Denis  in  Pranoe  a  circuiar  monument  with  side  ais- 
les in  tiîo  stories,  like  the  Holy  3epulchre  in  Jérusalem,  to 
shelter  tne  tombs  of  ner  nusbana  and  ûis  successors.  When  the 
religions  and  military  oraer  oï  the  temple  nas   instituted,  t 
tne  commanderiss  of  tnat  order  took  as  tbe  type  ot  their  chur- 
cdes  or  rather  of  their  cfiapeis  (for  thèse  monuments  are  ail 
of  smail  dimensions),  the  plan  of  the  «oly  ^epulchre  at  Jéru- 
salem.(Art.  Temple),  put  if  one  sT^ay  regard  thèse  circuiar  éd- 
ifices as  proceediné  froni  an  orientai  influence,  Decause  the 
niother  édifice  servind  as  oriéinai  was  in  the  R'ast,  he  cannot 
always  consider  them  as  byzantine,  sinoe  the  Holy  3epulchre 
of  Jérusalem  is  a  monament  of  the  -'oman  decaaence.  Like-^ise 
ir  we  take  tfts  coarcn  of  tne  raonastery  of  -etniahem  as  tne 
type,  tnat  m  tne  1/   in.  oepfcury  oaased  the  érection  ot   churcnes 


Before  proceeding  farther,  we  sûould  expiain  wûat  we  under- 
stand  by  Byzantine  influence  and  Byzantine  aroiiitecture  to  m 
Éake  it  ancterstood  tiow,  that  an  inflaenoe  was  exerted  on  the 
reiiéioQs  arcûitecture  ofn^tfie  territory  comprised  between  tûe 
Rhine,  tJae  Rhône  and  the  océan. 

There  exist  in  the  Sast  tûree  type  plans  applied  to  oûuroh- 
3s,  the  oldest  is  the  cipoular  plan,  of  which  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre  of  Jérusalem  is  one  of  the  best  known  models.  The  second 
type  is  derived  from  the  antique  basilica,  but  ^ith  transepts 
terminated  by  apses,  sucn  beiné  tne  church  of  the  Mativity  of 
the  lïionastery  of  Bethlenem  (43):  "he  third  is  the  Byzantine  p 
pian  properiy  so  called,  oomposed  of  a  central  dôme  placed  on 
|)endenti7es  ?fith  four  openinés  to»ard  the  cardinal  points,  1 
latéral  galleries,  one  or  three  apses  at  tne  Rast,  and  a  nar- 
thex  at  the  sritrance  slde.  3ach  is  the  church  S.  Serôius  at 
fionstantinople  (44),  earlisr  than  tne  érsat  church  of  S.  ^oph- 
ia  éiven  hère  (4S).  -ucn  witn  certain  rcoaif ications  are  toe 
little  churches  of  Atnens,  one  of  whose  types  is  presented. 
(Churcfl  of  Kapnifearea).  "^B^).  Thèse  monuments,  albhou^h  very 
différent  in  dimensions  and  the  mode  of  construction,  are  de- 
rived from  tne  same  principle.  This  is  always  the  central  dôme 
on  pendentives,  abutted  by  latéral  tunnel  vanlts,  by  cross  v 
vaults  or  by  half  dômes.  The  circular  church  terminated  by  a 
dôme  with  centrai  openiné  or  Windows  pierced  in  the  base  of 
the  vault,  was  ratnef^a  consecrated  place,  an  enciosure  desi- 
éned  to  préserve  aivine  vestiées,  like  the  cnurch  of  the  Asc- 
ension  at  Jérusalem,   or  a  tomb  like  the  Holy  Sepulohre,  than 
a  church  in  the  true  acceptation  of  tHe  iîord.  Yet  this  primi- 
tive forte,  adopted  from  tne  epoch  of  Gonstantine,  had  an  inf- 
luence on  ail  Christian  eaifices  erectei  in  the  ?âst,  in  whicn 
one  fmds  al/ïays  tne  central  dôme,  uniess  exceptionailv  tne 
System  of  the  Roman  basilica  was  not  entirely  applied,  a?  in 
the  church  of  Bethiehem.  (43)» 

?rom  tne  first  aées  of  Ohnstianity ,  ix  appears  that  tne  c 
circular  plan  aaoptsd  m  the  vast  also  extsfted  in  tne  West 
a  notable  influence  on  reliéious  architecture,  fi-toout  menti- 
onm^  tns  numsrouG  circular  aiifices  srecteJ  at  '^ome   uaJer  t 
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tûat  are  abutted  by  latéral  transverse  arohes  turneà  froni  A 
to  C  and  B  to  D;  tbe  paralleloôrams  A  C  D  B  i^ere  covered  by 
an  inclined  oeilind  simpiy  formed  by  rafters,  as  indicated 
by  tiie  Pig.  (41).  But  then  if  the  central  aisle  was  ©asily 
vaulted  becaase  of  the  square  arrangement  of  each  bay  A  B  B  A, 
the  side  aisles  couid  be  so  only  by  an  obionô  vault,  and  tne 
difficulty  that  stopped  the  arcùitects  of  Champaéne,  when  they 
desired  to  vault  the  central  aisles,  avoided  in  that  case  for 
tbeiTi,  recupred  id  the  side  aisles,  ^^ven  admittinô  that  the  ob- 
stacles preventin?  th3  construction  of  cposs  vaults  on  a  rec- 
tanéular  plan  neve   conauared  by  causinô  the  pénétration  of 
naïf  cylinders  with  diameter  G  A   into  ti/?o  éreat  naïf .  cylinde- 
rs  with  diaineber  A  B,  the  side  arches  woold  hâve  had  their  c 
crowns  at  the  level  of  tne  archivolts  A  3;  nence  by  the  incl- 
ination of  the  roofs  they  would  mask  the  t-.ïin  Windows  pierced 
beneath  the  side  arches  of  the  éreat  vaults.  The  System  of  r 
rafters  simply  extendiné  from  A  B  to  G  D  and  fopminé  an  incli- 
ned ceilinô  haa  the  advantaôe  of  not  losiné  the  heiéht  of  the 
roofs  of  the  side  aisles.  This  carpentry  was  destpoyed  by  a 
fire,  and  in  the  12  th  century  t.he  constructors  re.iectsci  in- 
clined ceilinés  anJ  wisoed  also  to  vault  tne  side  aisles;  they 
then  established  Det.-^een  the  piers  of  tne  11  th  century  (40) 
smaller  piers  ^'  to  obtain  sauare  pians  E  B  D  P,  on  whicn  they 
oould  easily  build  cross  vaults  cotcposed  of  eaual  intersectiné 
half  cylinders,  whose  crowns  did  not  rise  far  enouéh  to  prev- 
ent  findinf?  heiSht  for  the  roof  bet^yeen  "  and  K.lffiô.  42). 
This  arranéement  of  cross  vaults  on  sauare  plans  over  the  na- 
V2S  and  side  aisles  by  nne&ns  of  an  interinediate  pier  set  bet- 
»een  tne  principal  piers,  is  found  aéain  in  the  12  th  century 
in  -eue  catnedrals  of  Mentz  and  -pires,  in  the  curious  church 
of  Roshsim,  and  in  many  reii^ious  édifices  of  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine,  not  as  at  -.  Die  obtained  by  a  modification  of  the  pr- 
imitive plan,  but  definitely  accepted  as  a  procédure  for  vaal- 
tinf?  both  the  central  naves  and  the  side  aisles,  and  this  pr- 
oblem  beiné  once  solved,  constructors  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
applied  it  up  to  tne  tims,  -^hen  the  arcnitecture  of  tne  royal 
domain  invaded  thsre. 

Ko\.e    \.    p.     ?^?.     TV\,»    coTv?. trxjcWoTv.    \co?,    0(|o\ï\    ^où\.'i\<?à     X.w     \\\q 
\'?     t >    o e n  t \i r \),    bu,    t  v^  ç    ?  r  p c  ^ A o ï\    d  f    t\  p \b    o  o \s \,  t î<.    o o  e  t    \\\p    r.  o -o  c     o b  - 
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are  seen,  tbe  mouldings  and  tûe  ornamentation  of  the  grencb 
arotiitecture  of  the  be^inning  of  tbe  13  th  centary,  adapted 
to  a  plan  and  an  arrangement  of  ths  oonstraotion  belonging  to 
Çarlovingian  traditions. 

Mole  1,  p.  ^0«S.  BooV  2.  3retov>j  ot  tours  so>i8,  8\xeoV\.tv§  ot 
■t\\e  o>\\iTo\\  \5\x\.\t  o\  CXermotvt  \)\^  S.  KumotVusi --  **BetoTe  W    \,s 
OTv  opsVs  ot  TO\xiv5.  toT*^'""  «^  '<«^0Vi  unders^oxvà,  ^ox\  op«e  ©t  \\\e 
ewtrotvoe  ewà\^^fiV^c\^  does  Tvot  exc\uàe  t\\e  apse  ot  t\\e  sotvc\uo- 
r\i.  Grefor^,  ot  'Tout».  Yo\.  i.  p.  iÇO.  'Sà\t\ot\  BexvouoTd.  \B3e. 
ftet  US  tben  examine  bo^  tne  constractops  of  îiOPraine  or  ra- 
tûer  of  tbe  provinces  situated  between  tbe  Rhine,  Shampaéne 
and  Planders,  proceeded  in  tbe  11  tb  oentury  in  solviné  tbe 
ppoblem  so  frequently  atteœptsd,  of  placiné  tbe  vaults  over 
îiûe  naves  of  L^tin  basilicas.  We  bave  stated  tbat  no  diffical- 
tf  existed  for  apses  wbose  semicircular  portion,  witboat  side 
aisles  and  radiatiné  cbapels,  sias  doaed,  and  wbose  parallel 
sides  were  stronély  buttressed  by  square  towers  bailt  over  s 
small  cbapels  opening  into  tne  orossiu^;  but  for  tbe  aaves  w 
sîitb  tbeir  side  aisles  it  was  necessary  to  apply  a  System  of 
vaalts,  tbat  would  not  pusn  tûe  walls  over  outside,  ^ben  i^as 
pe.jected  tfis  visible  coverin^-  {9or   m  tbose  coQntries  as  ev- 
erywhere,  fires  ruined  reliéioas  édifices  from  foundation  to 
roof).  Tn  a  poor  and  little  visited  church  we  shall  follow  s 
step  by  step  tbe  atterapts  of  tbe  constructors  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine.  Tt  is  interestin^  to  study  certain  édifices,  otber- 
wise  of  little  importance,  bat  wbicb  by  tbe  modifications  suf- 
fered  by  tbein  6ive  tbe  history  and  proéress  of  an  art.  Sucb 
is  tbe  cathedral  of  S.  Die.  Built  dariné  tbe  second  balf  of 
tûe  11  tb  ceatury,  tbis  oburch  probably  presented  tben  tbe 
Rbenish  plan  adopted  in  tbe  cathedral  of  Verdun:  tbe  eastern 
apse  was  rebuilt  in  the  14  tb  oentury  on  tûe  ola  foundations; 
as  for  tbe  western  apse,  it  was  replaced.  if  ever  erected,  by 
a  modem  façade;  but  ths  most  interestiné  part  for  us  today, 
tne  nave,  still  exists;  nere  (40)  is  tbe  plao  of  tnis  nave, 
We  bave  indicated  in  black  the  construction  of  tbe  11  tb  cen- 
tury,  and  by  hatcbin^  the  chanj?es  made  to  the  primitive  plan 
dariné  tbe  12   th  century;  the  piers  a  ?  sapported  cross  vaults 
aocordinf^^  to  the  Poman  metbod,  i,e.,  b-/  the  intersection  dî 
t«o  naît  cylinJera.  separatsi  fc?  transverss  arches;  twin  '^in- 
do:^?;  liÉnt  the  nave  beneath  the  side  arches  of  thesn  vault-., 
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cloister;  at  B  and  T  are  toiffersi  Probably  thepe  existed  at  C, 
the  centre  of  the  eastern  transept  a  pendentive  dôme  borne  by 
corbelled  arches  or  small  pendentives,  as  at  Spires,  Mentz  a 
and  Strasbarg,  Tùese  arrangements  noirise  recall  those  adopted 
in  the  12  th  century  in  the  charches  of  the  royal  donain,  of 
Nîormandy,  Poitou  and  Aquitaine.  There  enters  into  thèse  plans 
an  élément  foreign  to  Latin  traditions,  and  this  élément  had 
been  introduoed  into  Austrasia  after  the  epoch  of  CharlemagneJ 
it  is  scaroely  to  be  doubted,  that  it  was  the  produot  of  an 
oriental  influenoe,  like  a  mixture  of  the  Latin  basilica  and 
the  plan  of  S-  Sophia  of  Constantinople.  But  if  the  architec- 
ts  of  Austrasia,  by  reason  of  traditions  transmitted  to  them, 
no  longer  experienced  in  the  11  th  century  difficalties  in  v 
vaulting  the  apses  and  the  doœes  of  transepts,  they  found  th- 
emselves  in  the  same  embarrasment  as  ail  their  colleagues  of 
the  'Vest,  fbeh  it  -^as   neoessary  to  vault  naves  arranged  on 
the  Latin  plan*,  on  another  hand  because  even  they  nad  not 
ceased  to  build  vaults,  aod  that  Roman  traditions  were  very 
well  preserved  in  Austrasia,  they  applied  the  antique  cross 
7ault  with  les3  hésitation  than  the  constructors  of  Ile  de  P 
Prance. and  of  Ghampaénej  ;Tithoat  the  iotermediary  of  the  tun- 
nel vault,  they  constracted  like  the  architects  of  Buréundy 
and  of  the  central  provinces,  and  /rithout  seekiné  in  the  poin - 
ted  arch  a  means  of  diminishiné  the  thrusts.  Thas  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  ancient  Austrasia,  the  pointed  curve  only  appeared 
very  late  or  exceptionally,  not  as  a  necessity,  but  as  the  r 
resuit  of  an  influence, of  an  inartistic  method  toward  the  mid- 
dle  of  the  13  th  century.  Betueen  monuments  purely  Rhenish  a 
and  the  cathedrals  of  Strasburé  and  of  Cologne,  for  example, 
a  transition  can  scaroely  be  perceived!  the  Romanesoue  method 
of  the  East  is  continued  until  the  moment,  Tfhen   the  architec- 
ture of  the  royal  domain,  studied  and  completed,  carried  to 
the  last  deéree  of  perfection,  makes  a  sudden  invasion,  and 
oomes  to  establish  itsvrtiles  on  the  banks  of  the  '^hine  as  in 
ail  the  provinces  of  France.  One  Indeed  sometimes  meets  in 
the  Aastrasian  provinces  the  use  of  the  style  adopted  at  the 
beéinninf^  of  the  1^  tn  century  in  the  royal  domain,  but  onlv 
the  form  of  that  architecture  and  not  its  principle  is  aGce':j*— 
ted,  and  that  ia  very  striklnc^  în  the  Prest   round  hall  built 
at  the  ^orth  of  the  cathedral  of  Trêves,  Tîhere  811  the  forms 
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dariné  the  11  th  and  12  th  centuries  churohes  itère  ereoted  ac 
acoordiné  to  a  spécial  method  of  plan  aod  System  of  oonstrac- 
tion.  Sèmerai  of  tûese  religions  édifices  possessed  two  oppo- 
site aptes,  one  at  the  5ast  and  the  other  at  the  West.  This 
was  a  ^ery  ancient  arrangement,  traces  of  which  we   find  in  t 
the  Bistory  of  Gregory  of  Tours.  'As  if  to  sapport  the  text 
of  that  author,  ne   still  see  at  the  cathedral  of  Nevers  an 
apse  and  a  transept  at  the  East  side  dating  froin  the  11  th 
century;  the  floor  of  that  apse  is  raised  above  a  crypt  or 
coBfessio.  The  author  of  the  plan  of  the  abbey  of  S.  Sali 
(Architecture  ?!onastique)  in  the  curions  dra?Tiné,  that  has 
come  to  us  froni  the  Q  th  century,  traces  a  great  and  a  small 
chnrch,  each  iitn  two  apses,  one  at  the  entrance  side,  the  o 
other  for  tne  sanctuary.  On  the  particular  Carlovingian  terr- 
itory,  the  cathedrals  of  Trêves  and  Mentz,  the  abbey  ohurofa 
of  Laach  (11  tû,  12  th  and  13  th  centuries)  among  others,  pos- 
sess  apses  at  the  West  as  at  the  P.ast.  The  cathedrals  of  Bes- 
ancon and  of  Verdun  présent  similar  arrangements,  modified  to- 
day,  but  whose  outlines  are  perfectly  visible;  the  latter  ca- 
thedral even  has  tso  transepts  before  its  apses  and  four  tow- 
ers  placad  in  the  reentrant  anéles  formed  by  the  transepts  a 
accompanyiné  the  apses.  ;findiné  stairways  of  éreat  importance 
flank  the  two  toy?ers  of  the  western  end;  this  systsm  is  found 
more  frankly  accentad  in  tha  cathedral  of  vsntz,  the  abbey  c 
church  of  ^aach,  and  it  is  already  indicated  in  the  plan  of 
the  abbey  of  3.  Gall.  When  one  visits  the  cathedral  of  Stras- 
burg,  h3  is  struok  by  the  similarity  of  the  construction  of 
the  choir  to  those  of  the  cathedrals  of  pentz  and  of  Spires, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  in  the  12  th  century  No- 
tre Dame  of  Strasburé  possessed  its  two  apses  like  most  of  t 
the  great  Rhenish  churches.  Hère  (39)  is  the  plan  of  the  cath- 
edral of  Verdun,  as  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  12  th  century, 
with  the  removal  of  ail  the  additions  that  disfiéure  it  today; 
at  h   is  the  sanctuary  formeriy  much  elevated  above  the  floor 
of  tne  nave,  with  a  crypt  beneath  as  at  Spires,  Mentz,  Besan- 
con and  Strasburé.  There  still  exist  at  Verdun  traces  of  this 
crypt  or  oonfessio  beneath  the  ohapels  B,  whioh  were  raised 
to  the  level  of  the  sanctuary;  G  is  the  eastern  transept,  D 
the  nave,  i?  the  ancient  entrance,  ?  the  western  transept.  G 
the  western  apse,  today  chan^ed  into  a  vestibule,  H  is  a  olo- 
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simple  parish  oharohes  ereoted  in  their  ^ioinity.  The  porches 
of  Cluny  and  of  Citeaax  are  found  again  in  the  cathedral  of 
Aatun  near  Cluny,  the  oolle^iate  charoh  of  Beaune,  the  oharoh- 
es of  Burgandy  and  Maoonnaisi  only  thèse  porches  open  on  their 
three  sides  and  form  only  a  olosed  ante-nave.  The  raie  of  Cit- 
eaax has  a  still  more  marked  influence  on  religions  straotares 
near  those  great  establishments.  In  the  royal  domain  the  cath- 
edrals  adopted  the  towers  of  the  great  Bénédictine  Cluniac  ci 
charches.  The  cathedral  of  |,aon  possessed  and  still  has  in  p 
part  two  towers  orowned  by  spires  on  the  façade,  four  towers 
at  the  ends  of  the  transepts,  and  a  square  tower  on  the  trans- 
verse arches  of  the  central  crossiné.  Chartres  présents  the 
same  arrangement,  excepting  the  central  towerj  Rheims,  that 
queen  of  ffraich  charches,  before  the  fire  at  the  end  of  the 
15  th  century  «as  farnished  with  its  six  towers  and  a  central 
bell  tower  terminated  by  a  wooden  spire;  the  same  at  Rouen, 
^articnlarly  in  ^îormandy  the  central  towers  hâve  taken  a  great 
importance  in  the  monastic  charches  as  well  as  in  the  cathed- 
rals  or  the  parish  charches,  and  their  stories  decorated  by 
open  galleries  are  seen  in  the  enterior,  forming  a  kind  of  im- 
mense laatern  furnishiné  air,  liôht  and  space  in  the  centre 
of  the  édifice.  The  charches  of  3.  Etienne  and  of  the  Trinité 

of  caen,  of  the  abbey  of  Jumieées,  the  cathedrals  of  Coatanc- 

1 
es  and  of  Bayeux,   and  a  number  of  small  charches,  possess 

central  towers,  thas  forminé  a  part  of  the  interior  of  the 
church,  and  not  merely  bell  towers,  but  rather  dômes  or  lan- 
terns  imparting  grandeur  and  clarity  to  the  centre  of  the 
édifice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bell  towers  of  the  façades  of 
Norman  charches  are  small  and  are  terminated  by  stone  spires 
excessively  acute.  In  Ile  de  france  central  towers  are  rare; 
when  they  exist,  they  are  rather  bell  towers  with  wooden  sp- 
ires, not  visible  in  the  interior  of  the  édifice,  while  the 
façade  towers  are  large  and  hiéh,  constructed  with  luxury  and 
strength,  as  on  the  charches  of  Notre  Dame  of  Paris  and  of  M 
lantes.  (Arts.  Tour,  Flèche,  Clocher). 

o\.    \\\e    cetvtre    ot    t\\e    cro9e\Tk|. 

Tn  the  F.ast  of  ?ranoe  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  wbere  Oar- 
lovinéian  architecture  Isft  monuments  of  f^reat  importance,  i 
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latest  arrangements  adopted,  However  the  constraction  of  the 
ohapels  of  the   body  of  tbe  cathedral  of  Baris  maoh  précèdes 
tue  adoption  of  this  System  in  tbe  other  ohurofaes  of  the  roy- 
al domain.  At  Rheims,  the  body.  whose  front  portion  dates  from 
about  1250,  has  no  chapels;  at  Amiens  they  were  established 
only  during  the  14  tû  oentaryj  at  that  epooh  were  soaroely  a 
admitted  side  aisles  vrithoat  ohapels,  and  the  plans  of  the  b 
bodies  of  the  oathedrals  of  Olermont-ferrand,  Limoges,  Narbon- 
ae  and  Troyes  lere  oonceived  with  chapels.  Those  of  the  oath- 
edrals of  Laon,  Rouen,  6outanoes  and  Sens  were  modified  to  re- 
oeive  them  from  13OO  to  1350. 

The  naves  of  ohurches  belonging  to  the  raie  of  Clany  were 
preoeded  by  an  ante-nave  or  enclosed  porch  haviné  éreat  impor- 
tanoe,  as  at  Vezelay,  eharite-sar-Loire  and  Cluny  itself,  thés 
porches  beiné  surmounted  by  tvro  towers;  four  other  towers  also 
accompany  the  tifo  transepts,  and  a  central  tower  orowns  the 
crossiné.  This  arrangement  dates  from  the  12  th  centnry,  but 
is  not  not  adopted  in  churohes  of  the  rule  of  oiteaux;  the  na- 
ves  are  only  preoeded  by  a  low  porch,  also  olosed  but  of  small 
depth;  tûe  gable  of  the  façade  is  not  flanksd  by  towers  nor 
the  transepts;  a  single  spire  rises  over  the  crossin^:  such 
î?ere  the  churcûes  of  Olairvaux,  Fontenay,  Morimond,  Portigny, 
etc.  This  luxury  of  towers  could  not  sait  ths  aasterity  of  t 
the  rule  of  Giteaux;  the  reliéious  of  that  order  only  allowed 
the  stiictly  necessary^  a  single  tower  over  the  middle  of  the 
ohuroh  must  smffice  for  the  needs  of  the  monastery.  (Art.  Arch- 
itecture Monastiaue).  The  cathedrals  of  the  royal  domain  at 
the  end  of  tne  12  tn  century  took  from  the  éreat  monastic  ch 
arches  a  parfe  of  their  arrangements,  while  rejecting  others. 
They  must  be  widely  open  to  tfte  multitude'  thèse  closed  porch- 
es restricted  and  obstructed  the  entrances,  were  so  very  app- 
ropriate  for  tns  requirements  of  monasteries,  but  did  not  suit 
the  cathedrals;  so  they  were  rsjected.  men  were  satisfied  by 
very  open  porches  as  at  the  gathedral  of  Laon,  that  of  Chart- 
res (see  that  cathedral),  or  even  about  the  beéinniné  of  the 
13  th  century  by  splayed  portais,  openinê  directly  on  the  st- 
reet  as  at  t&e  cathedrals  ôf  Paris,  Amiens,  Bheims,  Sens.  3eez, 
noutances,  Bourses,  etc.  Sut  sucn  was  the  influence  of  the  g 
éreat  abbey  churches  m  the  proviaces,  that  -^e  see  their  arr- 
angements continued  in  the  cathedrals,  tne  coUeôiate  or  the 
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stone  slabs.  (33). 

Ne?f  needs,  experieaoe  of  the  constractors,  oastoms  of  wrealtfa 
and  luxury,  thas  rapidly  modified  the  reliéious  arohiteotare 
duping  tùe  13  th  centary.  Tn  the  royal  domain  ail  the  old  Ro- 
manesqae  oharohes  were  replaoed  aocording  to  an  entirely  neir 
fashion.  The  religions  édifices,  that  during  the  12  th  centary 
had  shown  so  much  splendor,  and  ivhioh  were  the  possessors  of 
immense  properties,  had  ereoted  great  chnpohes,  tendcd  toward 
the  décline  already  in  the  13  th  centary,  alloiring  to  remain 
only  the  nioaaments  marking  the  epooh  of  their  magnificence; 
the  priories,  the  poor  pasish  charches  were  compelled  to  re- 
tain  their  Pomanesqae  charches,  replaciné  oarpentry  by  vaults 
as  maoh  as  possible,,  and  began  partial  constructions,  that  t 
the  lack  of  méans  often  ogliged  them  to  leave  incomplète;  but 
ail,  rioh  or  .poor,  'were  possessed  by  a  passion  for  building, 
and  to  replace  the  old  Romanesqae  édifices  by  élégant  struct- 
ures ereoted  with  prodigious  rapidity.  The  bishops  headed  this 
movement,  and  in  the  northern  provinces  caused  the  rebuildiné 
of  their  oathedrals  on  uq-m   plans,  that  were   modified  and  enl- 
arged  îfhen  scarcely  completed.  The  great  cathedrals  ereoted  f 
from  ll60  to  1240  were   only  pro?idsd  -^ith  cûapels  at  the  apse. 
As  previously  stated,  the  naver  '^ere  only  accompanied  by  dou- 
ble or  single  side  aisles.  Among  others,  tne  cathedral  of  Pa- 
ris ifras  probably  deprived  of  chapels,  even  at  the  apse;  those 
of  Sourges  and  of  Chartres  hâve  only  small  absidal  chapels  s 
scarcely  able  to  contain  an  altar.  în  1230  the  cathedral  of 
Paris  was  finished  (Art.  cathédrale),  and  already  in  1240  the 
jfalls  of  the  side  aisles  of  the  body  were  opened  to  establish 
chapels  lighted  by  windoîTS  ;vith  tracery  between  the  projecti- 
ons of  the  buttresses.  This  openation  continued  to  about  1260 
aloné  the  parallel  sides  of  the  choir,  the  two  transept  gables 
beiné  entirely  rebuilt  with  rose  Windows  and  ojBen  traoery  ab- 
ove,  the  upper  Windows  of  the  nave  and  choir  were  inade  wider 
and  extendad  to  just  above  the  archivolts  of  the  ^allery  of 
the  second  story;  conseqaently  the  vaults  of  this  éallery  were 
modified,  and  flnally  at  the  beginniné  of  the  14  tn  centary 
were  established  ^reat  chapels  entirely  around  the  apse.  3uch 
was  the  désire  to  satisfy  the  needs  and  tastes  of  the  moment, 
that  men  did  not  hesitate  to  rebaild  from  éround  to  roof  ent- 
irely new  an  immense  édifice,  to  place  it  in  harmon?  witn  the 
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prinitive  system,  and  gatters  had  been  plaoed  at  the  basçsofi 
the  roof  of  the  side  aille  only  at  C,  «rlth  projecting  stone 
gapgoyles  tfithout  soalptare»  Bat  when  very  great  charches  were 
epeoted,  the  distance  between  the  roofs  A  and  B  was  sach,  that 
the  «ater,  driven  by  the  wind,  straok  the  walls,  and  the  glass 
of  the  îfindoirs  not  being  tight,  it  penetrated  into  the  inter- 
iop;  tiles  displaoed  by  the  irind  fell  fpoai  the  apper  roof  on 
the  poof  of  the  side  aisle,  oausing  considérable  damage  to  t 
the  ooverings;  from  12Q0  to  1220  were  plaoed  courses  forming 
a  orovaing  falk  hère  at  the  ^ases  of  the  great  roof,  and  the 
]7ater  esoaped  along  the  ooratsad,  «hose  projeotioBî^iias  qaite 
proQOanoed.( Arts  Larmier,  Gheneaux).  Thus  the  disoharge  of  r 
rain-water  is  arrangea  at  the  cathedral.of  Bhartres,  Thèse 
orowning  courses  aet  at  the  base  of  the  roof  were  soon  hallow- 
ed  into  gutters  direoting  the  water  throagh  gargoyles  pro.jeot- 
ing  with  the  flying  buttresses  farnished  with  ohannels  (Art. 
Aro-Boutant);  then  thèse  éntters  were  bordered  by  balustrades, 
îfhich  perœitted  establishing  at  the  top  of  the  édifice  a  walk 
aseful  for  watching  and  maintaining  the  roofs,  opposing  an  o 
obstacèe  to  the  fall  of  tiles  or  slates  from  the  upper  roof 
on  the  lower  covering*  The  more  important  the  rele^ious  édif- 
ices became  and  the  hiôher,  the  more  necsssary  it  was  to  ren- 
ier access  easy  to  ail  heights,  either  to  repair  the  roofs, 
the  glass  Windows  and  the  external  masonry,  or  to  hang  tapes- 
tries  and  ornament  the  interiors  on  éreat  solemnities.  Tt  was 
then  sot  without  reason,  that  on  the  exterior  was  established 
sufficiently  broad  passages  around  the  entire  exteriors  of  re- 
ligions édifices;  at  the  base  of  the  roofs  of  the  side  aisles 
at  D  (35,  36),  above  the  triforiam  at  Hl,  at  the  base  of  the  è 
great  roofs  at  F;    in  the  interior  in  the  triforium  at  G.  To 
not  interrapt  the  passage  at  the  great  piers  in  the  great  re- 
ligions édifices  of  the  13  th  century,  a  passage  was  arranéed 
in  the  interior  behind  the  piers  at  R,  on  the  exterior  at  T 
between  the  pier  and  the  oolumn  receiviné  the  sprinéing  of  t 
the  flying  buttress.  Later  the  constractors  having  recognized, 
that  thèse  passages  had  freqaently  inbured  the  stability  of 
the  édifices,  they  bailt  their  piers  solid,  carryin^  around 
theni  passages  in  the  triforium  and  above  behind  thèse  piers, 
as  iay  be  observed  in  the  cathedrals  of  Narbonne  and  of  Limo- 
i?,es;  bat  then  the  side  aisles  were  covered  by  terraces  of  st~ 
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supports  absolately  necessary  te  bear  tfae  vaalts,  dividing  e 
878IÎ  thèse  supports  into  ë!poups  of  colamns  to  avoid  flat  sur- 
faces, so  that  they  also  opened  the  triforinms  and  made  them 
staioed  i^lass  Windows,  This  transition  is  very  apparent  at  A 
tmiens.  The  nave  of  the  cathedral  of  Amiens  was  ereoted  from 
1230  to  1240,  and  it  possesses  a  triforium  with  a  solid  wall 
behind  the  poofs  of  the  side  aisles  (35);  the  upper  work  of 
tne  cnoir  was  ereoted  from  1255  to  1265,  and  shows  us  a  trif- 
oriuiB  with  élazed  openinés;  so  th'M.  there  sxisted  in  this  ch- 
oir thiîs  opsned,  of  clans  walis  only  tne  trianéles  coosprised 
bet^een  the  arohivolts  of  the  side  aisles,  the  compound  piers, 
and  the  sills  of  the  triforium;  i.e.,  an  area  of  215  sq,  ft. 
of  plane  wall  for  an . area  of  about  3611  sq.  ft.  of  voids  or 
of  piers  divided  into  little  colamns. 

The  upper  parts  of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Amiens  is 
not  the  first  attempt  with  a  pereforated  triforium.  Already 
the  architects  of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Troyes,  the 
nave  and  choir  of  the  abbey  churbh  of  3.  Denis  built  about 
1240,  had  considered  the  triforiam  as  an  actual  extension  of 
the  upper  window;  ??e  ^ive  (36)  a  perspective  of  one  bay  of  t 
the  nave  of  the  abbey  churcb  of  ?.  Denis,  ;Thich  illustrâtes 
this  last  System  sinoe  then  adopted  in  nearly  ail  the  éreat 
churches  of  the  royal  domain.  But  to  élaze  and  allow  liéht  to 
pass  throuéh  the  openinês  made^at  A  în  the  old  wall  closiné 
the  roof  of  the  side  aisle,  it  was  necessary  to  suppress  the 
roof  with  sinéle  slope,  to  replace  it  by  a  coveriné  B  with 
two  slopes  or  by  a  terrace.  The  construction  of  a  éable  roof 
required  a  gutter  at  C  and  complex  channels  for  water.  Thus 
passiné  to  the  risîorous  conséquences  of  the  principle  they  h 
had  adopted,  every  time  that  the  architects  of  the  J3  th  cen- 
tury  desired  to  perfeot  this  method  in  architecture,  they  were 
led  to  overturn  their  System  of  construction,  of  coveriné  and 
removal  of  water;  they  never  hesitated  to  adopt  a  frank  method. 

In  the  reli^ious  édifices  of  the  Romanesque  epoch,  the  water 
from  the  roofs  naturally  ran  off  the  eaves  of  the  roof  without 
éutters  to  collect  it  and  conduct  it  to  the  exterior.  The  rain 
that  falls  on  the  ^reat  roof  A  (37)  drops  on  the  roof  of  the 
side  aisle  B  and  falls  from  thence  to  the  .^round.  ffrom  the  b 
be^inninô  of  the  1?  th  century  in  rainy  climates,  such  as  Mor- 
mandy,  had  alreadv  been  recof^nîzed  tha  inconvenienceB  of  this 
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possible  ïias  it  to  think  of  painting  histopioal  subjects  on 
the  plane  surfaces  of  the  walls.  There  is  a  g»estion  of  col- 
ored  glass  in  very  ancient  religious  edifioes,  at  an  epoch  w 
ifhen  Windows  intended  for  lighting  were  very  smallj  we  do  net 
know  bow  thèse  glass  wlndoas  were  treated,  since  none  exist 
anteriop  to  the  12  th  oentary,  but  it  is  certain  that  with  t 
the  mode  of  coloring  and  arrangement  of  the  most  ancient  glass 
Windows  known  to  us,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  harmonious  p 
painting,  other  than  a  painting  of  ornament.  On  bases,  surfa- 
ces of  walls,  near  the  eye,  frescos  inay  still  sustain  the  tr- 
ansluoent  coloring  of  stained  glass,  bat  at  a  great  height  t 
the  radiant  effect  of  colored  glass  is  suoh,  that  it  crushes 
ail  shaded  painting..  The  attempts  made  recently  in  some  of  o 
our  religious  édifices  to  ally  mural  paintings  of  subjects  w 
with  stained  glass  only  confirsm  our  opinion,  we  believe.  In 
this  oase,  either  the  stained  élass  appears  hard  and  discord- 
ant, or  the  shaded  painting  seems  weak,  poor  and  dllrty,  The 
flat  ornamentation  with  colors  very  much  divided,  and  forms 
strondily  outlined  by  wide  black  lines  only  suit  frank  and  sim- 
ple tones,  and  is  zne   only  kind  that  oan  be  placed  beside  co- 
lored glass,  even  aocentin^  their  t^riHiant  harniony,  (Arts. 
peinture.  Vitraux).  Ocoupied  as  much  by  the  décorative  effect 
of  the  interiors  of  their  reliéious  édifices,  as  by  the  Syst- 
em of  construction,  that  seemed  to  them  to  hâve  been  definite- 
ly  adopted,  the  architects  of  the  13  th  century  found  themsel- 
ves  led  gradually,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demande  of  the  new 
art  introduced  by  them,  to  suppress  ail  ths  plane  surfaces  of 
walls  in  the  upper  part  of  ther^f^  édifices.  Not  being  able  to 
harmonize  large  painted  sarfaces  with  stained  élass  Windows, 
further  recognizing  that  the  stained  f^lass  Windows  are  certa- 
inly  the  most  splendid  décoration,  that  could  suit  the  inter- 
iors of  monuments  erected  in  olimates  in  which  the  sky  is  most 
frequently  cloudy,  that  the  colored  élass  enriches  the  pale 
light  of  our  country,  make  resplendent  in  the  eyes  of  believ- 
ers  a  vivid  clarity  in  spite  of  the  éray  and  éloomy  sky,  they 
profite^  by  ail  epportunities  presented  for  openiné  new  Wind- 
ows, 30  as  to  fill  them  with  stained  glass.  Tn  the  ôables  were 
pieroed  rose  Windows,  that  entirely  filled  the  space  left  be- 
neath  the  vaults!  side  arches  were  made  the  archivolts  of  the 
upper  and  lower  Windows:  between  thèse  Windows;  were  onlv  left 
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the  buttresses  reoelvla;^  the  apper  flying  battreises;  they  e 
even  enoroach  on  their  thickness*.  (Arts.Aro-Boatant,  Pig.  60^« 
Catbedrale).  There  is  no  triforiam  between  the  arohivolt  of 
tlie  entranoes  of  the  chapels  and  the  side  aroh  of  the  vaalts 
of  the  side  aisles  as  at  Beaavais,  whose  choir  is  an  excepti- 
on, the  triforiam  only  existing  betneen  the  archivolte  of  the 
side  aisle  and  the  sills  of  the  apper  Windows,  t^at  hère  it  is 
again  nececsary  to  retarn  backward.  le  hâve  stated  and  shown 
by  examples,  that  the  triforiam  in  ohurohes  built  from  II60 
to  1220  was  pieroed  in  the  walls  abatting  the  roofs  of  the  s 
side  aisles.  In  the  11  th  and  12  th  oentaries  it  opens  on  va- 
alted  galleries  in  the  édifices  of  the  centre  of  ffrance,  such 
as  the  churoh  of  Notre  Dame  du  Port  (10).  Bat  in  Champagne, 
Normandy  and  the  royal  domain,  the  triforiam  is  one  opening 
beneath  the  oarpentry  of  the  side  aisles  and  lighting  them. 
(Art.  Triforiam);  from  the  middle  of  the  nave  one  ooald  then 
see  the  trasses,  rafters  and  the  bottoms  of  the  tiles  of  thèse 
ooverings,  throagh  the  arches  of  the  triforiam,  and  it  is  thos 
in  the  cathedrals  of  Langres  and  Sens,  and  in  many  charches 
of  the  second  order.  The  view  of  the  anderside  of  this  dark 
oarpentry  was  not  agreeable,  and  the  roofs  not  beiné  perfectly 
closed,  allowed  air  and  dampness  to  enter  the  church.  To  avoid 
thèse  inconveniences,  from  the  first  years  of  the  13  th  cent- 
ury,  the  triforiam  was  closed  on  the  side  next  the  oarpentry 
by  a  thin  wall  restiné  on  disoharging  arches,  and  became  only 
a  narrow  gallery  allowing  passage  within  the  church  below  the 
sills  of  the  great  upper  Windows.  Tn  the  nave  of  the  cathedral 
of  Amiens,  at  Notre  Dame  of  Rheims,  at  Chalons  and  in  nearly 
ail  the  charches  of  the  North,  whose  construction  dates  from 
the  first  years  of  the  13  th  century,  matters  are  so  arranged. 
But  in  the  12  th  century  was  adopted  a  mode  of  décoration  of 
religions  édifices,  that  assuaed  considérable  importance;  we 
mean  stained  glass.  Mural  paintings,  very  mach  used  in  prece- 
ding  centuries,  could  not  oompete  with  thèse  brilliant  stained 
Windows,  that  while  presenting  subjects  perfectly  visible  in 
the  darkest  weather,  allowed  the  light  to  pass  and  attained  a 
richness  and  intensity  of  color,  that  paled  and  completely  e 
effaced  the  fresoos  painted  near  them.  The  more  the  architec- 
tural System  adopted  oompelled  enlaréement  of  the  openings, 
the  more  were  they  filled  with  stained  élass,  and  the  less  p 
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arobitdotare  happy  proportions.  Now  this  problen  is  far  f ron 
being  solved  at  Boarges.  The  single  piBrssof  %he   nave  are  too 
high  in  proportion,  tbe  Windows  are  short,  the  triforiais  aie 
orashed,  the  first  side  aisle  is  ont  of  proportion  to  the  se- 
ootid'. 

îf  double  side  aisles  were  aseful  in  the  vioinity  ®f  the  tr- 
ansepts and  ohoir,  thef  were  almost  useless  in  the  body,  only 
serving  for  prooecsionsf  they  were  soon  onitted*  only  while 
retaining  bat  one  side  aisle  ia  the  body  of  cathedrals,  they 
were  made  wider.  The  narrowness  of  the  doable  or  single  side 
aisles  of  ohurohes  of  the  end  of  the  12  th  oentary  aad  of  the 
beginning  of  the  13  th  was  oaused  by  a  fear,  that  thôir  vanlts 
would  pash  the  piers  toward  the  interior.  (Art.  Honstruction). 

In  the  ohoir  of  Beaavais,  built  tan  years  later  than  that 
of  Bourges,  is  the  sane  arrangement  for  the  single  side  aisle, 
that  affords  entranoe  to  the  ohapels;  a  triforium  is  pieroed 
in  the  wall  abutting  the  roof  of  thèse  chapels,  and  Windows 
directly  lightxng  the  choir  are  opened  ander  the  vaults  •  At 
the  oathedral  of  Mantes  the  choir  with  double  side  aisles,  b 
built  àaring  the  first  haif  of  the  11  th  century,  présents  t 
the  same  section  as  that  of  Bourges,  but  mooh  better  studied, 
the  ratio  of  the  proportion  between  the  two  side  aisles  is  b 
better  (Art.  Cathédrale),  the  upper  Windows  are  longer,  the 
radiating  ohapels  are  more  developed,  and  the  entire  System 
of  oonstruotion  is  more  skilful.  gut  a  simple  and  broad  Syst- 
em was  adopted  in  the  royal  domain  for  the  construction  of 
ohurohes  after  1220.  Same  as  in  the  body  the  narrow  doable 
side  aisles  were  replaoed  by  a  very  wide  single  aisle,  the 
narrow  double  side  aisles  in  the  choir  were  rejeoted,  which 
oompelled  the  oonstructors  at  Chartres,  Bourges  and  again  at 
Mans,  to  give  but  a  moderate  height  to  the  radiating  chapels, 
There  was  felt  a  need  of  eaîarging  the  chapels,  consequently 
for  raising  and  lightiné  them  abundantly.  If  in  Notre  Bame  of 
Paris  of  Maurich  of  Sully  there  existed  apsidal  chapels,  which 
is  doubtful,  they  oould  only  be  very  small  and  low»  (Art.  Ab- 
side). At  Bourées  and  ^^hartres  thèse  chapels  are  still  only 
niches,  suited  to  contain  only  the  altar;  they  are  spaced  ap- 
art  and  allow  the  side  aisles  to  reoeive  direct  light  between 
them.  At  Rheiœs  and  especi<5ill7  at  Amiens,  thèse  chapels  are 
as  hiéh  as  the  side  aisles  and  profit  by  Ail  the  space  between 
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second  story  vere  omitted,  meut   oonteotini^  themselves  ifitb  the 
triforiaœ  oonstracted  in  the  wall  abatting  the  roof 5off tlt^s 
side  aisle^^by  giving  It  a  greater  inportanoe*  The  oathedral 
of  Beaavais  shoirs  us  that  oarioas  transition  from  the  great 
charches  with  vaalted  galleries  and  doabled  side  aisles  like 
Notre  i^aae  of  Baris,  to  the  definitel?  @othil,  sach  as  the  c 
oathedrals  of  Rheims,  Amiens,  Mans  and  partioalarly  ^eanvais, 
Bourges  is  Notre  Dame  of  paris  withoat  the  galleries  in  the 
second  story.  The  cross  section  of  that  vast  oathedral  given 
hère  (34)  shows  as  the  first  side  aisle  withoat  the  gallery 
above  it  in  the  oathedral  of  Paris.  The  isolated  piers  rise 
to  the  vaiilts,  that  are  in  the  second  story  at  the  oathedral 
of  Paris,  the  windosis  B,  that  at  Paris  can  light  the  nave  only 
by  light  passing  through  the  openings  of  the  upper  gallery, 
directly  light  the  nave  at  Bourges.  The  second  side  aisle  C 
is  alone  redaced  to  the  pvb^rtlons  of  that  at  Paris,  and  is 

rats  the  walls  abutting  against  the  two  roofs  F,  ?  of  the  two 
side  aisles.  The  vaalts  are  liéhted  by  the  Windows  G  pierced 
above  the  roof  of  the  flirst  side  aisle  sarmoanted  by  its  gal- 
lery as  at  Notre  Dame  of  Paris.  At  Bourges  perhaps  more  than 
elsewhere,  one  peroeives  the  efforts  of  the  constructors  to 
restrict  the  height  of  reliéious  édifices  within  the  strictest 
limits.  Let  us  examine  this  cross  section^  it  is  impossible 
to  constrict  an  external  aisls  lower  than  the  aisle  Cj  it  mast 
be  covered  and  the  heiéht,  of  the  first  roof  is  necessarily  g 
given  by  the  slopa  suitable  for  tilesj  the  nave  mast  be  light- 
ed  and  the  Windows  B  are  wide  and  low,  and  control  the  height 
of  the  side  aisle  A;  a  roof  must  also  be  placed  over  the  vau- 
Its  of  this  side  aisle,  and  the  height  of  this  roof  gives  the 
sill  of  the  Windows  Q;  thèse  upper  Windows  are  themselves  sh- 
ort and  of  depressed  proportions,  and  they  give  the  height  of 
the  great  vaolts.  Same  proportions  of  the  nave  as  at  the  oath- 
edral of  Paris;  the  nave  of  Bourges  has  a  height  under  the  cr 
crown  of  about  three  times  its  width.  So  then  before  seeking 
a  symbolic  idea  in  the  height  of  Sothic  naves,  let  us  first 
see  a  neoessity  aéainst  which  the  constructors  struggled  for 
fifty  years  before  reachin^  the  solution  of  the  problem,  that 
is,  to  erect  great  vaulted  édifices  of  éreat  width,  to  siakô 
theœ  stable,  to  liéht  them,  and  to  give  to  ail  parts  of  the 
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the  soath  transept  of  Soîbsoqs  anâ  the   catbedral  of  Laon.  Non 
that  charch  was  ereoted  in  haste  and  bad  bad  foaadations;  snob 
movements  appeared  in  the  masonry  shortly  after  its  ereotion, 
that  it  was  neoeasary  to  make  important  repairs {  among  thèse 
it  was  necessary  to  oaase  the  démolition  of  the  vaalts  of  the 
side  aisles  of  the  choir,  so  that  the  side  aisle  was  doabled 
in  height)  ia  the  parallel  bays  of  the  choir  irere  allotred  to 
remain  the  arohivolts  and  the  openings  of  the  sappveiséd^gàl- 
lery,  »hich  oontinaed  to  stay  the  piers  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  charch.  At  the  same  time  from  1200  to  1225  was  oonstr- 
ucted  the  nave  of  the  cathedral  of  Rouen,  where  by  intention 
was  established  an  arranéement,  similar  to  that  oaused  by  ac- 
cident at  the  cathedral  of  i;,eaax,  i.e.,  ail  the  piers  of  the 
na¥8  were  stayèd  between  them  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  ch- 
arch at  nearly  half  their  height,  by  meaoa  of  a  séries  of  ar- 
chivolts  imitating  a  ôallery  on  the  second  story,  that  does 
not  exist  and  never  existed.  At  Fîa  is  the  same  arrangement. 
The  choir  of  the  abbey  charch  of  Sa  had  been  ereoted  as  well 
as  the  transepts,  and  the  last  bay  of  the  nave,  with  side  ai- 
sles and  a  vaulted  gallery  over  them  in  the  second  story  in 
the  last  years  of  the  12  th  century.  The  nave  w«is  bailt  a  lit- 
tle  later  toward  1225»  and  as  at  the  cathedra]  of  Rouen,  with 
only  a  simalated  éallery,  rejectiné  the  vaalts  of  the  side  a 
aisle  aad  oarrying  thèse  up  to  the  vaalts  of  the  ^allery.  Then 
but  timidly  in  some  coantries  at  least,  men  risked  éivinô  a 
great  height  to  the  side  aisles  and  suppressiné  the  vaalted 
gallery  of  the  second  story,  or  rather  to  benefit  the  side 
aisles  by  the  entire  height  of  that  gallery,  retaining  only 
the  triforiam  placed  in  the  wall  covering  the  side  roof,  Yet 
already  architects,  bolder  or  more  certain  of  their  materials, 
from  the  first  years  of  the  13  th  century,  had  built  éreat  c 
charches,  for  example  like  the  oathedrals  of  Chartres  and  of 
Soissons,  withoat  the  éallery  in  the  second  story  over  the  s 
side  aisles,  or  withoat  stories  imitatinê  those  galleries  and 
rendering  the  piers  of  the  nave  more  stable.  What  is  certain 
is  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  13  th  century  were  no  longer 
aooepted  the  low  side  aisles,  the  need  of  raisiné  them  beinô 
felt  and  the  lljîhting  of  naves  by  great  Windows  pierced  in 
the  walls  of  the  side  aisles,  and  not  desiring  to  raise  the 
vaults  of  the  naves  out  of  proportion,  the  galleries  of  the 
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Better  stlll^ia  fihampajgne,  where  the  naves  of  the  otmrohes  of 
olties  or  villages  retaio  the  visible  carpentrsr  until  tonard 
1220,  and  one  still  finds  arrangements,  ssoh  as  are  indioated 

in  the  figure.  (33)-  To  economize  in  height,  the  Windows  of 
the  nave  are  pierced  above  the  piers'  the  transverse  arches 
of  the  vaalted  side  aisles  bear  the  eaves,  and  thèse  side  ai- 
sles  are  oovered  by  a  séries  of  gable  roofs  perpendioalar  to 
the  nave  aad  closed  by  oonnected  gables.  It  is  difficalt  tb 
find  a  oonstraction  less  expensive  for  a  oouatry  in  whioh  st- 
one  is  scarce  and  «ood  is  oomnon,  taking  a  smaller  height  in 
proportion  to  %%b   i^idth,  at  the  same  time  that  it  allows  day- 
light  to  enter  tÉe-interior  everywhere.  This  System  was  adop- 
ted  in  many  little  phurches  of  Normandy  and  of  Brittany,  but 
later  and  with  vaults  over  the  central  nave.  In  this  oase  the 
Windows  of  the  nave  are  necessarily  opened  above  the  archivo- 
Its  of  the  side  aisles,  so  as  to  cause  the  springings  of  the 
great  vaults  to  be  borne  on  the  piers,  the  external  gables  s 
straddle  the  transverse  arches  of  the  side  aisles,  and  the  g 
gatters  are  on  the  middles  of  the  vaultaj  the  Windows  light- 
ing  thèse  side  aisles  and  pierced  under  the  gables  are  then 
twin  Windows,  to  allow  the  piers  supporting  the  vaults  of  the 
side  aesles  to  pass  behind  the  pier  separatiné  them,  or  rath- 
er  are  found  at  the  .junctions  of  the  gables,  which  is  very  u 
ungracefal.  (Art.  Eglise).  We  repeat  that  the  architects  of 
the  beginniaé  of  the  13  th  century,  far  froi  pretending  to  g 
give  a  éreat  height  to  the  interiors  of  their  édifices,  on  t 
the  contrary  stronély  proposed  to  reduce  thèse  heiôhts,  as  m 
much  for  reasons  of  economy  as  for  stability.  But  they  did  n 
not  dare  to  give  to  the  isolated  piers  of  the  nave  a  considé- 
rable height.  The  vaulted  éallery  of  the  first  story  appeared 
to  them  evidently  useful  for  the  stability  of  the  great  édif- 
ices, it  had  been  transferred  to  them  by  tradition,  and  they 
did  not  believe  that  they  could  do  without  it,  it  was  for  them 
like  a  story  that  fixed  the  piers  of  the  nave!  they  did  not 
yet  freely  adopt  the  System  of  equilibrium,  that  soon  became 
the  prinoiple  of  Gothio  architecture. 

After  the  first  great  years  of  the  13  th  century  the  catfce- 
dral  of  Meaux  was  built;  it  poasessed  side  aisles  with  vault- 
ed {^alleries  in  the  second  story,  wlth  triforium  taken  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  olosiné  the  roof  of  the  galieri,  as  at 
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transept  is  exoeptionally  in  the  form  of  a  semioipoalar  apse, 
like  tiiat  of  tfae  cathedral  of  Noyon  (Art.  Transept),  a  saorls- 
ty  or  treasnrsr  in  two  vaalted  stories  flanks  it  on  its  east 
side.  (30).  By  examination  of  the  plan  one  can  reoognize  the 
work  of  a  skilfnl  architect.  Tbis  side  aisle  is  oomposed  of  ' 
strong  piers  beneath  the  ribs  of  the  great  vaalt,  and  of  sin- 
j|le  oolnmns  to  bear  the  sprlB|3ings  of  the  little  vaalts  of  t 
the  side  aislea,  and  is  in  maoh  happier  proportion  than  the 
side  aisle  of  the  choir  of  Notre  Dame»  The  oonstraction  is  h 
hère  at  the  same  time  liéht,  and  perfeotly  stable,  the  proof 
being  that  it  is  still  well  preserved  in  spite  of  the  terrible 
shook  caased  by  the  explosion  of  a  gonier   mill  in  1313-  As  at 
"^otre  DaiTie  of  ^aris,  Noyon,  ^.  Remy  o?  Rheims,  over  the  side 
aisle  is  a  vaalted  éallery;  but  at  Soissons  the  prall  receiving 
the  roof  of  that  éallery  is  deoorated  by  a  triforium,  a  narroir 
passage  in  the  thiokness  of  the  wall,  the  triple  îrindows  ent- 
irely  filling  the  spaoes  betifeen  the  piers,  are  happy  in  pro- 
portions, and  fully  light  thç  centre  aisle.  Hère  (31)  is  an 
internai  bay  of  this  apse. 

In  the  choir  of  the  charch  at  Mantes  the  architeots  of  the 
end  of  the  12  th  century,  same  as  at  Notre  Dame  of  Paris,  had 
erected  a  gallery  over  the  side  aisle,  |)at  they  had  vaalted 
that  gallery  by  a  séries  of  pointed  tunnel  vaalts  resting  on 
lintels  and  oolumns  supported  by  the  lower  transverse  arches. 
Hère  thèse  tunnel  vaults  are  rampant  (32),  for  the  side  arches 
A  B  G  of  the  inner  side  having  a  shorter  base  than  the  exter- 
nal  side  arches  P  D  ç  beoaase  of  the  radiation  of  the  apse, 
the  crown  S  is  higher  than  the  crown  C,  and  thèse  tunnel  vau- 
lts are  parts  of  cônes.  This  arrangement  facilitâtes  the  int- 
roduction of  light  into  the  interior  by  the  great  rose  Windows 
opened  beneath  the  side  arches  P  D  I?.  The  examples  so  given 
tend  to  demonstrate,  that  the  parpose  of  the  constructors  at 
that  epooh  in  the  royal  domain  was  :-  1,  to  vault  religions 
édifices;  2,  to  lidht  them  abundantly;  3,  to  net  àllow  them- 
selves  to  éive  them  to  pve&t   height  beneath  the  crown.  The  f 
fulfilment  of  thèse  three  conditions  is  raaaired  by  the  cons- 
truction of  little  as  lell  as  of  éreat  churches.  The  rose  Win- 
dows allow  large  openin^s,  and  are  sometimes  pierced  beneath 
the  side  arches  of  the  vaults  of  the  nave,  above  the  roof  of 
the  side  aisle,  ar>  In  the  church  of  Aroueil,  for  example. 
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the  appearaooe  of  this  ^ast  charch  onlf  seemed  majestio  and 

anified,  easy  to  iinderstaDd  (23);  but  it  was  not  the  sane  in 
the  interior,  trhere  appeared  serioas  defeots  in  pruportions. 
The  side  aisles  are  not  oaly  lovr,  orashed,  but  they  hâve  the 
iaoonvenienoe  of  presenting  heights  of  the  arcade  nearly  eqaal 
to  those  of  the  gallerieaj  the  plain  wall  (ras  above  the  arohi- 
volts  of  the  second  story  and  mast  seem  heayy  over  the  opening, 
and  was  quite  badly  pieroed  by  the  Windows  lest  fceneath  the 
side  arches  of  the  great  vaalts,  (29) •  It  seems  (and  one  can 
still  oonsider  that  effect  by  examining  the  first  bay  of  the 
nave  left  in  its  primitive  state),  that  the  oonstraotors  were 
embarrassed  iu  oompletiné  an  édifice  oommenoed  on  a  vast  and 
grandly  oonoeived  plan-  Up  to  the  height  of  the  gallery  is  f 
found  a  oertainty  in  the  means  of  exécution,  a  freedom  that 
is  lost  in  the  higher  works,  on  the  contrary  betraying  a  cer- 
tain timidity.  Tt  is  indeed,  that  ap  to  the  sills  of  the  apper 
Windows,  the  traditions  of  Romanesqae  construction  serve  as  a 
guide,  but  above  that  it  was  neoessary  to  employ  an  entirely 
new  method  of  construction. 

Thèse  difficultiss  and  defects  do  not  appear  io  the  same  d 
degree  in  the  apses  of  the  great  édifices  of  that  epoch^  in 
conséquence  of  their  circular  plan,  the  structures  manifest 
themselves  more  easlly-  the  upper  vaults  do  not  exert  in  the 
apses  a  thrust  comparable  to  that  of  the  vaults  actiné  on  two 
parallel  and  isolated  walls,^  maintained  on  the  lower  piers  by 
a  lâw  of  equilibriuiTi  and  not  by  their  own  stability.  Thèse  p 
piers  are  doser  in  the  choir  because  of  Vne   Badi&tion  cf  the 
plan  (Art.  Cathédrale),  ë.ive   a  le&'t  rrlunp.v  proportion  to  the 
arcades  of  the  side  aisles  and  the  éalleries,  the  upper  Wind- 
ows themselves  are  better  enclosed  by  the  nearer  f^poup  of  lit- 
tle  shafts  supportiné  the  vaults,  and  do  not  appear  to  stand 
in  empty  spaoe.  The  apse  of  the  cathedral  of  Paris  as  Maurice 
of  Sully  left  it  in  1196,  was  certainly  happier  in  proportion 
than  the  parallel  bays  of  the  choir  or  nave,  bat  this  was  yet 
only  an  experiment  and  not  yet  a  successfal  and  complète  work, 
at  least  in  the- interior.  A  structure  less  vast  but  better  c 
Gonceived  had  been  commenced  in  the  same  epoch  at  boissons  by 
bishop  Nivelon  de  cherisy  in  1175;  we  wlll  speak  of  the  south 
transept  of  the  cathedral,  whose  oholr  and  nave  were  rebuilt 
or  finished  at  the  beéinniuf?  of  the  1^:  tn  century.  This  tran- 
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as  1d  tbe  porch  of  Vezelay*  We  shall  again  find  tbese  arrange- 
ments  in  some  nortbern  charohes,  for  example  at  the  abbey  aax 
Hommes  of  oaen,  where  the  triforiam  is  oovered  by  an  abntting 
tunnel  vault,  that  is  more  than  a  quarter  oylinder.(Art.  Aro- 
Boatant,  gîiô.  49).  Tn  the  royal  domain  at  the  end  of  the  12 
th  oentary,  however  little  importance  the  charches  had,  above 
the  side  aisle  was  a  gallery  with  pointed  vaulta,  a  longitud- 
inal gallery  that  allowed  on  solemn  ABfsethresadmiGsion  of  a 
éreat  maltitode  of  believers  within  the  ohurohes;  for  by  this 
aeans  the  area  of  the  side  aisles  ifas  doabled.  Bat  tre  hâve 
shown  hosf  that  arrangement  indaced  the  architects,  either  to 
raise  the  central  nave  and  the  proportion,  to  sacrifice  the 
apper  Windows  or  make  them  very  small.  Wost  of  the  great  ohur- 
ohes of  the  royal  domain  and  of  Champagne,  built  during  the 
reign  of  Philip  August,  possess  a  vaolted  éallery  over  the 
side  aisle;  we  shall  cite  the  cathedral  of  Paris,  the  ohuroh- 
es of  Mantes  and  of  S.  fermer,  the  cathedrals  of  Noyon  and  of 
i:,aon,  the  choir  of  S.  Remy  of  Rheims,  the  south  thansept  of 
the  cathedral  of  Soissons,  etc.  Thèse  galleries  in  the  second 
story  allow  a  solid  wall  to  appear  in  the  nave  between  their 
waults  and  the  sills  of  the  upper  Windows,  against  which  abut 
the  shed  roofs  that  oover  them  as  at  Notre  Dame  of  Paris  and 
at  Mantesj  or  indeed  are  surmounted  by  a  triforium  pierced  in 
the  part  adjacent  to  the  roof  and  lighting  it,  as  at  Laon,  3 
Soissons  and  Noyon.  The  architect  of  the  cathedral  of  Paris, 
commenced  in  ll63,  andertook  a  éreat  task  for  his  time,  that 
of  erecting  a  nave  of  3,6   ft.  span  between  piers  with  doubled 
side  aisles  and  vaulted  galleries.  Rere  is  how  he  solved  the 
problem.  (27)-  Be  gave  the  side  aisles  but  a  moderate  heightj 
the  Windows  of  the  outer  side  aisle  conld  then  soarcely  light 
the  two  side  aisles  A  and  B.  The  gallery  construoted  over  the 
side  aisle  B  was  covered  by  rampant  cross  vaults,  so  as  to  o 
open  wide  and  hiéh  Windows  in  the  outer  wall  froin  C  to  D.  The 
openiné  S  thas  allowed  thèse  Windows  to  light  the  principal 
aisle,  the  direction  of  the  lig?ht  beiné  as  the  dotted  line  D  P. 
A  roof  suffioiently  flat  to  not  be  obliéed  to  raise  the  sills 
of  the  upper  Windows  toc  much,  covered  the  waults  of  the  gal- 
lery, the  wall  G  H  remained  solid,  aad  the  apper  Windows  coold 
lidht  only  the  éreat  vaults.  Very  probably  flyin??  battresses 
of  two  spans  then  abntted  thèse  f^reat  vaults.  On  the  exterior 
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in  tieight  tlie  least  possible  space  in  the  oombioation  of  the 
vaults,  «fhile  arraoging  apper  ver^  large  nindoirs  intended  to 
light  direotly  the  niiddle  of  the  nave.  Pifty  years  were  requ- 
iped  for  arohiteots  at  the  end  of  the  12  th  oantary  to  arrive 
at  this  great  resalt  from  the  still  Romanesque  vaalts  of  Autun 
aad  Vezelayi  and  from  that  moment  ail  construotions  of  relig- 
ioas  édifices  dépend  on  the  arrangement  of  the  vaultsj  the  f 
forms  and  dimensions  of  the  piers,  their  spacing,  the  openings 
of  windoîfs,  their  width  and  height,  the  position  and  projeot- 
tion  of  the  battresses,  the  importance  of  their  pinnacles,  the 
strength,  number  and  curvature  of  the  flying  battresses,  the 
collection  and  removal  of  rainwater,  the  Systems  of  covering, 
ail  proceeds  from  the  combination  of  the  vaults.  The  vaalts 
détermine  the  stone  skeleton  ti   the  monament  to  the  point,  t 
that  it  is  impossible  to  erect  it,  anless  one  commences  by  d 
draîiing  them  accarately  before  setting  the  first  courses  of 
the  struoture.  This  rule  is  so  well  established,  that  if  we 
see  a  church  of  the  middle  of  the  13  th  century  demolished  to 
the  level  of  the  base,  so  that  there  remains  only  the  plan, 
vre  oan  unerringly  trace  the  vaalts,  indioate  the  direction  a 
and  thiokness  of  ail  the  arches.  At  the  end  of  the  14  th  cen~ 
tary  the  rigor  of  the  system  is  even  more  absolate:  by  exami- 
ning  the  base  of  an  édifice  one  can  trace  not  only  the  number 
and  direction  of  the  arches  of  the  vaalts  and  recall  their  s 
strength,  but  even  the  naraber  of  their  moaldin^s  and  also  th- 
eir sections.  In  the  15  th  century,  thèse  arches  of  vaalts  t 
themselves  extend  doï?n  to  the  éround,  and  the  piers  are  only 
vertical  bundles  composed  of  ail  the  members  of  thèse  arches. 
After  it  one  asks  ?fhy  serious  men  oan  still  reject  the  study 
of  the  architecture  of  the  middle  âges,  as  beiné  only  the  re- 
salt of  ohance? 

It  is  necessary  to  return  on  our  steps,  now  that  ne   hâve  b 
briefly  traced  the  history  of  the  vault,  from  the  simple  round 
tunnel  vault  and  the  dôme  to  the  pointed  vault.  We  hâve  seen 
hoff  in  the  churches  od  Auvergne,  of  a  part  of  central  France, 
of  Bargundy  and  .Champagne,  from  the  19  th  to  the  12  centuries 
the  side  aisles  had  above  them  frequently  a  vaulted  gallery, 
either  witb  a  half  tunnel  vanlt  as  at  S.  Rtienne  of  Hevers, 
at  Notre  Dame  du  Port  of  Clermont,  by  tunnel  vaalts  perpendi- 
oular  to  the  nave  as  at  -.  Remy  of  -heims,  or  by  cross  vaults 
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tûpee  inoonveDienoes:  the  first  beinê  the  markiné  of  îfindo»?s 
by  the  projection  oî    the  îiagoiiâl  arches  A  ?,   3  Sj  the  second 
the  uaequal  transfer  of  thrasts  to  the  piers,  for  the  points 
A  B,  S  P  reçoive  the  springinés  of  the  transverse  and  diagon- 
al arches,  are  muoû  more  heavily  loaded  and  thrast  outirards 
than  the  points  G  and  D,  that  only  receive  the  springings  of 
a  single  aroh^  Tndeed  under  the  points  -,  B,  S,  P  were  placed 
three  little  oolumns  to  support  the  three  springings,  and  a 
single  one  ufléertthe  points  C  and  D;  but  the  lower  piers  A, 
B,  G,  D,  ff,  P  and  the  external  flying  buttresses  are  of  equal 
strength  and  résistance*  the  third  is  being  compelled  to  rai- 
se  tae  eave  walls  much  above  the  Windows,  if  it  be  desired  t 
that  the  tie-beams  of  the  oarpentry  may  pars  freely  above  the 
vaults,  for  the.  groin  arches  A  ?,  B  E  are  diagonals  of  a  squ- 
are and  semicircular,  necessarily  raising  the  crown  G  to  a  he- 
heiéht  eaual  to  the  radius  9  B;  while  the  transverse  arches 
A  B,  g  P,  althouâh  pointed  only  raise  their  crowns  to  a  level 
belo^r  that  of  the  crown  G;  further  the  triangles  A  G  B,  Hî  G  P 
are  too  great;  to  éive  stability  to  their  compartments,  it  is 
necessary  for  their  rid^e  lines  G  F  to  be  much  curved,  hsnce 
the  points  'T  still  rise  more  than  3-3  ft»  above  the  crown  H. 
Por  thèse  vaults  to  be  stable,  mast  they  be  much  sweiled  and 
hâve  éreat  heiéht;  and  ws  hâve  .just  stated,  that  the  construc- 
tors  souéht  to  reduce  thèse  hei^hts.  Then  toward  the  beginnin g 
of  the  13  th  century  was  definitely  renounoed  this  System  of 
vaults,  and  pointed  arches  were  turned  in  each  bay  of  the  nave, 
as  indicated  by  the  Pié»  (25).  As  a  rerult  of  this  new  method, 
the  piers  A,  B,  G,  D  had  equal  thrusts  and  loads,  the  Windows 
opened  below  the  side  arches  A  B,  G  D  were  uncovered;  the  cr- 
own 9  was  only  raised  to  a  height  equal  to  a  radius  A  G  above 
the  sprinéinés  of  the  arches^  the  triangles  A  B  G,  C  D  G  bein^ 
smaller,  oould  be  filled  without  beiné  obci^ed  to  ^ive  much 
rise  to  the  lines  G  H  through  the  crowns.  Tt  was  then  easy  to 
keep  the  crowns  of  the  side  arches  and  the  crowns  G,  H  at  tie 
same  level,  and  oonsequently  to  place  the  carpentry  immediate- 
ly  above  the  hif^h  Windows,  consideriné  only  the  depths  of  the 
crowns  of  the  side  arches  and  of  the  vault,  a  depth  externally 
filled  by  the  heiéht  of  the  courses  of  the  comice.  The  cross 
section  e?iven  hère  (26)  on  T  K  shows  how  the  constructors  had 
succeeded  after  the  first  years  of  the  V-^   tn  oentary  in  iosinP 
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Same  of  Paris;  if  it  be  desired  to  ereot  over  the  side  aisles 
next  tûe  nave  a  vaalted  triforium,  to  oover  tliis  triforiam  by 
oappentry;  if  it  be  alao  desired  to  pierce  ïfindows  above  thèse 
roofs  beneath  tbe  side  arches  of  the  great  vaults,  one  will 
be  oompelled  to  g^ive  a  ^reat  beight  to  the  central  nave.  Thas 
in  analyziiig  the  cross  section  of  the  oathedral  of  Paris,  we 
shall  be  striaok  by  the  low  proportions  of  eaoh  story  of  the 
construction  to  avoid  giviné  the  nave  too  great  height  in  com- 
parison  to  its  ifidth.  The  side  aisles  are  crushed,  the  galle- 
ry  is  low,  the  original  upper  îfindows  are  extremely  short,  and 
by  means  of  thèse  sacrifices  it  occurs  that  the  central  nave 
of  the  cathsdral  of  Paris  bas  beneatn  its  crown  a  little  less 
tûan  three  times  its  .fidth  (27);  for  it  is  necessary  to  obser- 
ve, that  this  iridth  of  the  central  nave  cannot  exceed  a  cert- 
ain liiBit  because  of  the  slenàerness  of  the  supports,  and  of 
the  mode  of  construction  of  the  vaults  oQaintained  only  by  a 
law  of  eauilibriuni:  the  jridest  naves  known  are  no  more  thaa 
54.5  ft.  between  axes  of  the  piers.  This  reauirement  of  not 
raisiné  the  vaults  to  too  great  heights  in  order  to  maintain 
them,  contributes  more  than  ail  else  to  reduce  the  architects 
at  the  end  6f  ths  12  th  oentury  in  ths  northern  provinces,  to 
seek  and  find  a  System  of  vaults  with  crowns  no  rislné  above 
tne  level  of  fche  tops  of  the  upper  windo/rs.  But  as  already  s 
stated,  they  viere  embarrassed  -^^hen  it  was  necessary  to  place 
the  vaults  on  rectangular  bays,  even  with  pointed  arches.  The 
ancient  method  adopted  in  the  Roman  cross  vault,  in  projection 
being  a  sauare  divided  by  two  diagonals  into  four  equal  trian- 
gles, could  not  be  abruptly  set  asidej.  This  form  continued 
in  the  mode  of  drawiug,  for  it  is  necessary  to  hâve  practised 
the  art  of  construction  in  order  to  know  why  a  ôeometrical  f 
figure  was  transmitted  by  the  traditions  of  the  empire,  and 
what  efforts  of  mind  i^ere  necessary  for  a  practical  man  to  s 
suppress  and  replace  it  by  another.  Thus  men  continued  to  dr- 
aw  new  vaults  with  pointed  arches  on  a  sauare  plan  formed  by 
a  pair  of  bays.  (24).  The  transverse  archeè  î  B,  ?  F'  beiné  po- 
inted, the  diagonal  or  f^roin  arches  semicircalar.  The  aroh  C  D 
was  also  pointed  iike  the  transverse  arches,  but  freauently 
more  pointed.  The  cro-vs  of  the  arches  A  C,  C  H-,  R  D,  ff  P  reacb- 
ed  the  level  of  the  cro/rn  3,  the  win3o,fs  beln?^  open^i  bene'ith 
the  side  archesi  this  method  of  constructin^  tbe  vaults  hai 
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things,  te  give  a  great  height  to  the  middle  aisles  in  compar- 
ison  to  their  width.  Most  authops  that  hâve  fritten  on  the  r 
religioas  architecture  of  the  middle  âges  are  astonished  by 
the  prodiéioas  height  of  thèse  naves,  aod  they  hâve  desired 
to  find  a  symbolic  idea  in  that  heiéht.  That  at  the  end  of  t 
the  13  th  century  and  dariné  the  14  th  and  15  th  centuries, 
the  height  of  reliéious  édifices  may  hâve  been  exagéerated, 
independently  of  the  requirements  of  oonstraction,  we  are  wil« 
liné  to  admit;  but  at  the  moment  when  religions  architecture 
developed  in  the  >?orth  of  France,  when  one  scrupulously  stud- 
ies  the  monuments,  he   is  struck  by  the  efforts  made  by  the  ar- 
chitects  00  the  contrary,  to  reduce  ar  much  as  possible  the 
faeiâht  of  the  naves.  à   very  simple  explanation  ?fill  illustrate 
what  '^e  advanoe  .hère.  Assume  for  an  instant,  that  we  hâve  to 
construct  a  ohurch  accordiné  to  the  methods  aocepted  at  the 
eod  of  the  12  th  century.  (23),  The  nave  must  hâve  39.4  ft.  b 
between  axes  of  piers^.the  side  aisles  23  f t. ;  so  that  the  s 
side  aisles  may  hâve  a  suitable  proportion  in  height,  .nd  can 
introduce  light  enouôh  to  illuminate  the  middle  of  the  nare, 
they  mast  hâve  a  neight  not  less  than  39.4  ft.  to  the  crown 
of  the  vaults.  Tt  is  necessary  to  oover  the  side  aisles  by  a 
roof  witû  l6.4  ft.  rise  incluiiné  thickness  of  vault,  so  that 
ws  reach  the  upper  edée  of  tne   roof  or  side  assle  ab  S5.3  ft. 
Add  thereto  the  belt  abowe  thes5  roofs  and  ths  silis  of  the 
Windows,  altoâether  3.3  f t. ,  then  the  heiéht  of  the  uoper  Win- 
dows, that  cannot  be  less  than  t)Tice  tne  distance  betv?een  pi- 
ers  to  obtain  a  suitable  proportion;  no'^  the  side  aisles  being 
23  ft.  wide,  the  space  betueen  the  piers  of  the  nave  îrill  be 
13  ft.,  which  will  give  the  yrindows  a  heii^ht  of  36  ft.  Then 
add  1.3  ft.  for  deptft  of  ths  orown  of  thèse  windo'^s,  1  ft.  for 
depth  of  side  arch,  0.3  ft.  for  thickness  of  the  vault,  2.0  f t. 
for  wail  to  raise  the  roof,  and  restrictin^  ourselves  to  the 
most  moderate  heiéhts,  we  hâve  attained  a  heiéht  of  lOS.  ft. 
at  ths  base  of  the  éreat  roof  and  of  93.4  ft.  under  the  oro^rn 
of  the  vault.  The  span  of  the  nave  between  ths  piers  bein^ 
33.4  ft.,  it  will  be  found  in  lieiéht  to  be  about  three  times 
its  ^idtb.  ^Q^   it  is  rare  that  a  nave  of  the  end  of  the  12  th 
oentury  is  of  sucb  hi^h  proportions  in  a  monument  ^ith  sinÉ?le 
siie  aisles  and  tithout  vaulted  triforium.  But  if  it  be  reaai- 
red  to  erect  a  catheâral  »ith  double!  si3e  aisles  Iike  >?otre 
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taiinel  form;  evidently  the  coQStruotors  in  that'^epbch,  while 
recogniziné  that  the  continuons  thrast  of  the  tannel  vault  îr 
n&s   nnsuited  to  édifices,  whose  plans  éave  only  a  fesr  distant 
points  of  support,  that  it  sras  neoessary  to  divide  this  thrust 
by  means  of  side  arches  with  vaults  intersecting  the  primitive 
vaalt,  they  dared  not  frankly  adopt  the  systeœ  of  pointed  va- 
ults» besides  they  commenced  scarcsly  about  the  middle  of  ths 
12  th  century  to  place  projeotiné  pointed  apohes,  and  the  ér- 
oins  of  the  vaults  not  beiné  suppopted  without  this  assistance, 
except  by  a  very  complex  jointiné,  for  ^hich  masonry  of  small 
rubble  was  uasuited.  The  oldsst  pointed  arches  are  merely  pro- 
jectiné  ribs,  rounds,  sinéle,  double  or  triple,  ^hich  are  evi- 
dently pl^aced  beneath  the  groins  of  the  vaults  at  first  to  d 
decorate  and  éive  a  less  cold  and  dry  appearaiace  to  the  cons- 
truction. P'or  exaaiple,  in  the  porch  at  Vezelay,  only  two  vau- 
lts hâve  pointed  arches;  they  are  merely  a  décoration  and  add 
nothind  to  the  stability  of  the  vaults.  that  are  not  combined 
to  need  their  aid.  Tne  ^.rsat  vaults,  almost  dômes,  of  the  ca- 
thedrals  of  inéers  and  of  Poitiers  are  decorated  by  very  thin 
pointed  arches,  -useless  and  which  instead  of  supporting  the 
compartments',  are  borne  by  theni  by  means  of  taiis  entériné  t 
the  scarcely  pro.jectiné  éroins  of  thèse  vaults.  But  soon  dur- 
iné  the  second  half  of  the  12  th  century,  the  northern  archi- 
tects  took  possession  of  this  décorative  motive  to  establish 
their  entire  system  of  construction  of  vaults  with  pointed  a 
arches.  They  éave  to  the  pointed  arches  a  thickness  and  stre- 
ngth  ôreat  enouéh,  not  only  to  maintain  them  by  the  jointin^ 
of  their  voussoirs,  but  aéain  to  serve  as  centerinés  on  whicù 
oould  be  turned  the  trianéular  compartments  forminé  as  many 
little  vaults  independent  of  each  other,  anl  transferriné  th- 
eir entire  weight  to  thèse  oenterinôs.  This  principle  once  a 
adopted,  thèse  architects  completely  mastered  tbe  thrusts  of 
the  vaults,  œakiné  their  sprinéinés  and  direction  at  résist- 
ant points.  By  the  skilful  application  of  this  principle  they 
auickly  came  to  transfer  the  entire  weiéht  and  thrust  of  the 
enormoas  vaults  to.  extremely  slender  piers,  ^ith  a  very  small 
area  in  horizontal  pro.iection.  .Ve  shall  not  enlarée  on  tbis 
furtber  in  fchis  chapter,  dsveiopsd  under  the  Art.  '/oute. 

R^i^.  1Q.  showB  how  the  arohitectB  who  erected  tûe   cnurcnes 
^ere  lei,  aimost  in  soi  te  of  th?,msBlve?,   ani  by  tn^  force  of 
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And  this  poroh,  in  ^hicb  the  transverse  arches  are  equilateral 
pointed,  presaots  cross  vaults  with  and  without  diagonal  arch- 
es, very  skilfally  constraoted  and  clearly  abutted  by  the  ram- 
pant cross  vaults  of  the  apper  ^alleries,  as  indicated  by  the 
cross  section  of  the  porch  (22),  But  hère  as  in  the  churohes 
of  Auvergne,  the  principal  nave  does  not  receive  direct  liéht; 
to  hâve  the  light  it  would  hâve  been  necessary  to  raise  the 
middle  vault  to  the  point  A;  thea  ths  Windows  could  hâve  been 
pierced  abovs  ths  roof  of  ths  triforium  ia  the  wall  B,  a  sér- 
ies of  small  arches,  or  a  second  triforiui  would  hâve  liéhted 
tbese  roofs  at  ff,  and  to  abat  the  éreat  vault  it  would  hâve 
suffioed  to  construct  at  eaoh  transverse  arch  a  flyiné  battr- 
ess  C  to  transfer  the  tnrusts  to  the  buttresses  D,  made  more 
résistant  by  a-  éreater  projection.  This  last  step  was  easy  to 
take;  thus  we  ses  nearly  ail  the  religious  édifices  of  the  r 
royal  domain,  of  Champagne,  Bur^undy  and  Bourbonnais,  adot)t 
this  raethod,  not  without  some  experiments,  duriné  the  second 
half  of  the  12  th  century.  But  in  rejectiné  tunnel  vaults  in 
the  provinces  of  the  North,  and  replacind  theiB  by  cross  vaults 
(even  when  they  were  oombined  like  those  of  the  pornih  of  the 
church  of  Vezelay,  i.e.,  very  littls  eleva&ei),  one  must  at  t 
the  sanae  time  renounce  coverin^s  placed  directly  on  thèse  va- 
ults, and  carpentry  beoame  necessary.  A  new  difficulty  presen- 
ted  itself.  Vaults  constructed  after  tne  system  adopted  in  t 
the  porch  of  Vezelay  either  required  carpentry  without  tie- 
beams,  if  the  walls  supportiné  eaves  rose  to  the  point  g,  i.e., 
to  the  hei^ht  of  the  crown  of  the  side  arches,  or  even  an  ex- 
tra hei^ht  of  thèse  eave  walls  t,o  the  crown  G  of  the  éreat  v 
vaults,  if  it  were  desired  for  the  trusses  to  hâve  tie-beams. 
Now  we  see  that  to  obtain  direct  liéht  above  the  triforium  at 
B,  men  were  already  compelled  to  éive  a  ç?reat  heiéht  to  the 
walls  of  the  nave;  it  was  then  important  to  gain  ail  heiéht 
possible*  then  men  were  indaced  to  lower  the  orowns  of  the  t 
transverse  arches  of  the  éreat  vaults  to  the  level  of  the  cr- 
owns  of  the  side  arches,  and  as  a  resuit  the  sprinéinés  of  t 
thèse  transverse  arches  must  be  placed  below  the  sprin^inés  o 
of  the  side  arches.  (jArt.  Voûte).  After  many  hésitations,  ab- 
out  1220  the  crowns  of  the  transverse  and  side  arches  defini- 
tely  attained  the  sams  level.  The  ^reat  vaults  of  the  nave  of 
the  porch  of  Ve^.elgv  na^  trouble  in  abandon  in?;!  the  primitive 
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cross  vaults  oî?er  the  principal  aave  as  well  as  on  the  side 
aislesj  only  to  bring  the  intersection  of  the  coœpartœents 
of  the  vaalts  acoording  to  the  round  side  arches  and  up  to 
the  orown  of  the  great  round  tunnel  vault  of  the  nave,  they 
had  recourse  to  experiinents  very  interesting  to  study.  (Art, 
Voûte).  Hère  is  a  perspective  view  of  this  nave  looking  towaffd 
the  entrance,  that  gives  the  iiea  of  the  system  adopted  (21), 
and  do  not  foréet  that  this  nave  was  erected  at  the  beginning 
of  the  12  tfi  oentory,  a  short  time  after  that  of  Cluny,  conse- 
quently  the  effect  ^as  considérable  and  the  progress  quite  m 
Qsarked,  since  the  nave  of  Cluny  still  had  a  round  tunnel  vault, 
and  that  even  after  the  construction  of  the  nave  of  Vezelay 
about  1150,  tunnel  vaults  (indeed  pointed)  ?rere  still  built 
over  the  éreat  naves  at  Aatun,  Beaune  and  Saulieu,  as  indica- 
ted'in  Pig.  20.  But  the  innovation  tried  at  Vezelay  did  not 
hâve  brilliant  results,  for  if  thèse  vaalts  transmitted  their 
thrust  to  isolated  piers,  thèse  were  only  stayed  by  buttress- 
es  of  small  projection,  aud  they  pressed  the  walls  out?rard  aad 
deformed  the  vaalts  of  the  side  aisles;  and  after  some  of  theiB 
had  fallen  ani  ail  had  become  deoressed,  it  -nas   necessarv  to 
construct  at  the  end  of  the  12  tb  centary  flyiné  buttresses 
to  arrest  the  effect  of  bnat  thrust.  At  Clany,  Beaune  and  the 
cathedral  of  Autun,  it  .vas  even  necessary  to  place  flyiné  but- 
tresses  a^ainst  the  walls  of  the  nave  darinj?  the  12  th  and  13 
th  centuries  to  stop  the  spreadinç^  of  the  vaults. 

Tt  is  certain  that  the  effects  rr:anifested  in  the  nave  of  Ve- 
zelay must  surprise  the  constractors,  who  believed  that  thep 
had  provided  aéainst  the  spreadiné  of  tne  éreat  cross  vaults, 
not  only  by  establishiné  external  buttresses,  but  jfith  moch 
more  certainty  by  placinô  iron  tie-rods  fixed  above  the  capi- 
tals  at  the  sprinéin^,s  of  the  transverse  arches,  by  strond  p 
pins  fixed  in  the  vrooden  timbers  extsndiné  len(?thiTise  in  the 
thickness  of  the  walls.  (Arts,  chaînage.  Construction,  Tirant). 
Thsse  tie-rods  fulfillr^d  the  function  of  a  chord  at  the  base 
of  tne  transverse  arch,  but  cracked  or  broke  tneir  pins;  for 
at  that  spoch  iron  rods  of  f^reat  Isr^tn  must  be  very  ifre^ul- 
ar  and  badly  foréed.  But  this  expérience  »as  not  lost.  Tn  the 
same  church  of  Vezela?  about  ll'^O,  a  closed  porch  -^as  built, 
an  actual  nartnsx  or  antechurcn,  accordinr  to  tne  custon-i  tden 
adoDtei  ov  tne  raie  di"  "liinv  (Art.  Architecture  Monastique). 
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oentury,  A  are  the  si:ie  aisles  anâ  5  the  principal  nave;  tbe 
ar^as  C  D  i^"  ?  are  square  and  can  easily  be  vaulted  by  t»o  half 
cylinders  of  eoual  diameters,  bat  the  areas  G  H  T  K  are  paral- 
leloéraœs;  if  a  tunnel  vaalt  or  half  cylioder  be  turned  from 
3  to  H,  the  half  cylinder  G  I  will  intersect  the  half  cyiinder 
G  R  below  its  crown  as  iodicated  by  the  ?iè.    (17).  The  center- 
in$   for  this  sort  af  vaults  mast  appear  difficalt  ts  inexper- 
ienced  constructorsî  further  thèse  vaults  termed  cloister  ar- 
cnes  are  heavy,  disaéreeable  in  sppearance,  especialiy  if  very 
,^ide,  as  one  may  be  convincea  by  examininf^  the  Pi^.(lR),  The 
northern  bailders  of  the  1]    th  century  did  not  even  attempt  t 
to  employ  them;  they  contented  thercselves  by  coveriné  the  side 
aisles  by  RQiTian  cross  vaults  and  bv  continuin?  to  coner  the 
nave  by  visible  carpentry,  as  tne  ^^ié.  (1^)  indicates,  or  they 
had  the  idea  of  erectin^  tunnel  vaults  over  the  walls  of  the 
nave  above  tne  apper  -.vindoiçs.  This  second  method  (lo)  coold 
not  be  durable;  the  ^reat  vaults  A  were  not  abutted  and  must 
fall  soon  after  their  centerinf^  wfls  removed;  external  buttres- 
ses  were  placea  -ît  B,  but  thèse  buttresses  could  not  resist 
the  continaous  thrust  cf  the  tunnel  vault  only  at  certain  iao- 
latsd  points,  since  they  ov^rnar?"  the.    naunohes  of  the  transv- 
erse arches  G,  deforSin-'  tneir^  -^p:'  lisiocatin^  Lha2  tne  en  tire 
construction.  îo  iminisn  me  t-nrust  of  the   vaults,  men  had 
the  idea  about  tne  bec^inninf^  oï   the  12  th  centarv  in  zone   io- 
calities  to  use  for  their  section  a  broken  or  pointed  curve, 
reinforcin^  therri  (as  in  tne  nave  of  tne  cathedra!  of  ûutun) 
by  oro.iectin!?-  transvcrse  arches  b£t;vo2n  Zne   piers,  nriaintain- 
ed  by  buttresses.  (20).  There  *ïas  an  improvement,  but  this 
method  was  no  less  vicious;  .nost  churcnes  built  on  that  orin- 
oiple  nave  fallRn,  uniess  they  «ère  stren^chened  by  flyinê 
buttresses  about  a  century  after  their  érection.  Then  the  Glu- 
niacs  rebuilt  most  of  their  ostablishT;ents;  from  JO^.Q  to  apout 
1140  tne  ^reat  church  of  Ciuny  an1  tne  nav3  of  the  abbey  of 
Vezel^.y  /?ere  erected;  we  shilL  oocupy  c^urselves  .T:ore  pariicu- 
larly  /ïith  this  Last  relif'ious  monjsent,  s'.ill  staniin?^  t^day, 
althouï^h  p  Street  =>nd  f^^rdens  nave  r-^oLaced  the  'iiT.jrabl?'  éd- 
ifice of  -.  -^uç5u??  ari  of  DFter  Lhe  '/rnerBcle  (Art.  ùronitec- 
ture  von  asti aue) . 

ût  7o7eln7  rnii-î."us  Architecture  ■t'ii'^    ^î  -^r^^n*"  ^ivircr:  .^î- 
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carpentry,  or  to  vault  tnem  and  deprive  them  of  direct  li^ht. 

Ail  thèse  monuments  »ere  in  conditions  of  stability,  sucti 
tùat  tney  hâve  come  to  as  nsarly  intact.  Thèse  types  i^ere  ogd- 
tinued  duriné  the  11  th  and  12  tb  centuries  /?ith  scarcely  sen- 
sible variations  in  the  centre  of  France,  in  the  south,  ifest, 
aud  even  in  Bur^undy.  Tn  Tle-de-Prance,  iShanipaéne,  Picardy,  a 
part  of  Baréundy  and  in  Normandy,  the  procédures  for  construc- 
tiné  reliéioas  édifices  took  a  différent  direction.  Thèse  pro- 
vinces contained  important  and  populous  citiesj  it  n&s   neces- 
sary  for  tne  religions  édifices  to  be  able  to  contain  t  âreat 
nuaaber  of  belisvers,  tne  antiaue  basilica,  ventilated,  liéht, 
allowin^  tne  construction  of  '^ide  naves  separated  from  the  s 
side  aisles  by  zno   ro»73  of  slender  columns,  satisfied  this  pr 
programme.  Tndeed  if  we  examine  (15)  tne  section  of  a  basilica 
built  accordin^  to  Roman  tradition,  ^e  see  a  nave  à   or  princi- 
pal aisle,  tnat  may  be  3^  to  40  ft.  ;vide;  if  ne   subordinate 
that  /ïidtn  to  the  ordinarv  lenéth  of  tim^er  forminé  the  tie- 
beams;  t»vo  side  aisles  of  1^   to  20  ft.  width,  liéhted  by  ifin- 
dojfs  3;  above  are  t/îo  î^aileries  0  permittiné  a  vie*  of  the 
sanctuary,  thetiiselves  liéiited  by  direct  li^ht,  tben  to  lient 
the  carpentry  ana  the  interior  of  the  nave  upper  'Windows  ? 
are  pierced  above  tne  hoofs  of  t,he    Malien :ts.  This  structure 
could  be  erectei  on  a  vast  clan  ^t  little  cost.  Eut  as  *ve  .^lave 
stated,  f.ov    tnsse  people?;  wer^  reaaireà  iiDve   durable  édifices, 
with  au  appearance  iicre   monuïT'efitai  an:i  vcora   oonteiïiplativi;  b 
besides  at  tne  en3  of  tne  10  th  oentury  tne  Mormans  had  left 
fe-^'  eidifces  standing  in  the  provinces  of  tne  nortn  of  France. 
?roT.  the  11  tn  centur'?  men  thonPht   of  rebuildiné  the  reliéious 
édifices  on  ne>T  Systems,  capable  of  rcKistin^.  .911  causes  of 
ruin.  The  svstem  of  the  Roman  cross  vault  formed  by  tne  inte- 
rsection of  t*o  naif  cylmders  of  eaual  diameters  naa  never 
been  abanioned;  se  it  was  applie:î  to   rsli,?ioas  édifices  froir, 
the  time  that  visible  carpentry  /vas  re.iected;  but  this  8y?tem 
oouid  onlv  De  emoloyeci  for  vaultin.r  a  sauare  bay;  nos  m  the 
Dlan  of  a  uatin  basilioa,  tne  side  aisles  aione  oresent  sauare 
JDiaas  for  each  hay;  ^.s  for  the  nave,  tna  space  compriseâ  bPt- 
■^een  t-^o  pi  ers  D^^in;^-  les?  tnan  the  ;viitn  ^f  the  princip-al  gi- 
?le,  the  area.  to  be  vault-^i  i^  foan:^  t3  'r^^^    e  p3ral leloc^Tam , 
ani  oinnot  ce  coverei  by  ^  "-oinan  cro^i'  y-iail:  ["r   nx^iule, 
f1^)  î,akin^  "î  portion  of  tn?  pItf  of  i  onuron  of  tne  11  tP 
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dates  from  the  end  of  the  11  th  centary,  and  still  retains  its 
carpentr?  coHoealed  by  a  tunnel  vault  of  boards  tnads  a  few  y 
years  sincej  the  churoh  Notre  Dame  at  Mans  of  the  same  epoch, 
whioh  at  its  oriéin  only  had  vaulted  side  aislss;  the  éreat 
abbey  oharch  of  Trinité  and  that  of  3.  Etienne  at  caen,  whose 
naves  were  certainly  oovered  at  first  by  visible  oarpentry,  e 
etc.  At  3.  Remy  of  Pheims  exists  an  upper  éallery  as  wide  as 
tne  side  aisle,  that  was  also  probably  vaalted  in  the  same  n» 
manner.  We  hâve  issumed  in  Fié. (13)  that  the  carpentry  of  the 
side  aisies  is  removed,  so  as  to  show  ths  tunnel  vaiilts  of  t 
tnsse  side  aisies. 

Men  did  not  delay  in  Eome   provinces  to  profit  by  tùe  last 
System  for  abiittiné  the  vaalts,  wnich  soon  replaced  the  car- 
pentry of  tûe  principal  naves.  Tn  the  Somanesoue  portion  of 
the  nave  of  the  catnedral  of  Limoées,  in  the  cnurches  of  Cha- 
tillon-sar-3eine,  and  of  tne  abbey  of  Pontenay  near  Montbard 
of  the  opder  of  Citeaax,  may  be  seen  tns  vaulted  side  aislss 
Govered  by  s   séries  of  pa^rallei  tiannel  vaalts  perpendicalar 
Tio  tn^^  n^^S'^û)   r^s^cm^    i-  transverse  apches|  the  bays  of  th- 
èse naves  are  Tride;  tne  continuons  thrust  of  the  ^reat  upper 
tunnel  vault  is  abutted  by  the  crowns  of  the  tunnel  vaults  of 
the  side  aisies,  and  by  the  salis  built  on  the  transverse  ar- 
ches sapportinf?  thèse  tunnel  vaults;  walls  that  are  actual  ab- 
utnsents,  rometimes  even  relieved  by  arches  and  serviné  at  the 
same  time  as  supports  for  the  purlins  of  tne  lo;ver  roofs;  the 
siample  (14)  éiven  hère  illustrâtes  the  sntire  skeleton  of  t 
this  construction;  A  are  transverse  arcnes  of  the  side  aisies 
supportiné  the  tunnel  vaults  perpendicular  to  the  nave,  as  '^e 
well  as  walls  carryiné  purlins  and  abutoients  B,  liéhtened  by 
discharôiné  arches,  actual  flyiné  buttresses  concealed  beneath 
the  roofs.  Tn  thèse  reliéious  édifices  the  upper  carpentry  is 
suppressed,  the  tiles  siinply  ooveriné  the  pointed  tunnel  vault 
n.  As  for  tne  carpentry  of  the  side  aisies,  it  is  reduced  to 
layers  of  purlins  and  rafters  equally  supportiné  concave  tiles 
or  éreat  flat  tiles.  most  freauently  élazed  (Art.  Couverture). 
But  the  éreat  naves  of  thèse  cnurches  coulJ  not  be  liéhted  by 
direct  liî^ht,  and  they  i^ere  dark  in  their  upper  parts,  so  that 
aien  always  found  tnemselves  between  Xtio   inconvenlences,  either 
to  li^ht  tne  navss  by  window?  opened  above  the  vaults  of  fche 
aide  aisies,  and  tnen  coverin^^  th^se  navps  1"/  visîDle  carpen- 
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tne  carpentry  to  rsceive  the  coveriné  of  tiles,  slates  or  lead. 
J2o7erinés  set  directly  on  the  masonry  vaults  caased  fréquent 
injaries  in  damp  climates,  allowlné  rain  to  soak  into  the  in- 
terior,  or  even  by  porosity  of  the  icaterials  euployed,  atone 
slabs  or  terra  cotta.  Tf  the  northern  constructors  employed  t 
tflat  procédure,  ?fhen  they  oommenced  to  vaolt  tfaeir  obarohes,   j 
they  mast  hâve  abandoned  itsoon  on  recoôniziné  the  inconyen-  \ 
iences  jast  mentioned,  and  they  protected  their  vaults  by  car-  1 
pantry,  that  permitted  sxammatioQ  of  tne  apper  surfaces  of 
thèse  vaults,  and  tnat  ailowed  dry  air  to  circulate  above  them  j 
and  made  rspairs  easy.  We  shall  soon  see  now  this  necessity    j 
coatributed  to  make  theiB  adopt  a  combination  of  spécial  vaults.  i 
Th3  attempts,  to  erect  viulted  churcfaes  îfas  not  limited  to  th-  \ 
ose  indicated  above.  Already  from  the  10  th  century  architscts  '\ 
had  the  ideà  of  vaultind  the  aide  aisles  of  Latin  basilicas    \ 
Dy  means  of  a  séries  of  round  tunnel  vaults  restiné  on  trans-  I 
verse  arcnes  and  perpandicular  to  tbe  walls  of  the  navej  the   ; 
âreat  nave  continued  to  be  covered  by  carpentry.  The  remains   j 
of  the  primitive  basjlica  of  the  abbey  of  ^.  Pront  of  "^eriéueux! 
retains  a  oonstruotion  of  tais  kind,  ^hich  sxisted  in  a  very   | 
d3veloped  forni  in  tne  abbey  cnurch  ^.  ^emy  of  Rheiffis  oefore  t  l 
tne  modifications  made  in  that  curioas  monument  duriné  the  1   i 
12  th  and  13  th  centuries.  The  fiéure  (13)  will  illustrate  t 
tûis  kind  of  structures.  Thèse  parallel  tunnel  vaults  restin^ 
on  transverse  arches,  wnose  sprinéin^s  ^ere  not  very  hiéh  from  \ 
tne  éround,  could  not  tùrust  toîfard  the  interior  the  piers  of 
the  nave  loaded  by  the  hiéher  walls:  and  Windows  takiné  direct 
liéht  /rere  opened  above  the  side  aisles.  On  the  uoper  Marne, 
on  the  banks  of  the  upper  ?aone,  in  l^ormandy,  there  must  nave 
existed  in  the  11  th  century  many  cburches  erected  on  tnis  s 
systeni,  either  ^ith  tunnel  vaults  o^rpendicular  to  tne  nave 
or  with  cross  vaults  over  tne  side  aisles;  the  naves  remained 
covered  only  by  carpentry.  Vost  of  thèse  édifices  wers  modif- 
ied  in  ttie  13  th  century,  i.e.,  by  constractinp  hiéh  vaults 
on  the  walls  of  tne  nave  anl  abuttmf?  them  by  flyiné  buttres- 
S6s;  but  one  easily  finds  traces  of  tnese  Drimitiv-3  arrangem- 
ents, '^ome  reli?^iouB  édifices  built  by  tn^  ^■ormans  in  <n^lana 
nave  retained  their  carpentry  over  tns  ^rsat  naves,  onlv  the 
3Lde  aisles  bein-  vaalted.  fïp,   will  cite  amon^  Prencn  cnurches 
tne  littLe  charch  "".  .lean  of  l/halons-s^ir-V-^mp,  ^-hi^e  mve 
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triforiam  the   Windows,  that  liéht  ths  central  nave  of  the  Ro- 
man édifices.  Tne  necessity  of  supportiné  the  tunnel  vault  by 
a  continuoas  abutaent  in  the  form  of  a  faalf  tunnel  vault  over 
the  Ëaileries  forbids  the  construction  of  openin^  Windows  in- 
troduoin^  lient  directly  below  the  central  vault.  The  naves 
of  thèse  cnarcnes  are  liéhted  only  by  the  Windows  of  the  side 
aisies,  or  by  Windows  opened  at  the  bottom  of  the  triforiumî 
they  are  dark  and  cannot  be  adapted  to  countries,  where  the 
SUD  is  often  ooncealed  or  the  sky  is  darkened. 

Tn  Poitou,  in  a  portion  of  the  western  provinces  and  in  sane 
localities  in  tue  south  was  adopted  in  the  11  th  century  a  d 
différent  mode  of  constractiné  and  vaultiné  churohes;  the  side 
aisles  were  caised  to  the  heiêht  of  the  nave,  and  small  cross 
or  tunnel  vaults  erecteâ  over  the  side  aisles  abutted  the  cen- 
tral tunnel  vault.  The  abbey  church  of  S.  Savin  near  Poitiers, 
whose  plan  we  éive  (11)  is  built  after  that  System;  loné  cyl- 
indrical  coluians  bear  the  archivolts  on  which  rest  the  centr- 
al round  tunnel  vault  of  the  nave  and  the  little  cross  vaults 
of  the  two  s-ide  aisles,  as  inJicated  by  the  cross  section  (12). 
But  hsre'  the  latéral  éallery  of  tne  Latin  basilica  le  supprss- 
sei,  and  the  nave  is  only  liéntsd  cv   /Windows  opened  in  the  m. 
walls  of  the  side  aisles.  ?ov   small  an3  narrow  churcnes  tnis 
System  is  not  inconvénient^  vet  it   leaves  tne  middle  of  tne 
monument  and  especially  th^^  vaults  in  darkness  when  tne  nave 
is  wids;  neither  /fouli  it  sait  tne  âreat  churches  of  the  north. 
Tt  will  be  noticed,  that  in  édifices,  either  in  Auvergne  or  t 
the  south  of  prance,  accordin^  to  the  mode  of  side  aisles  with 
or  without  ç^alleries  abuttin??  tne  central  vault,  the  vaults 
entirely  replace  the  carpentry,  since  they  not  only  cover  the 
nave  and  side  aisles,  but  they  bear  the  coverind  of  tiles  or 
stone  siabs.  This  fact  is  remarkable;  recoénizin?^  the  inconv- 
eniences  of  carpentry,  tnese  provincial  architects  suppressed 
it  entirely,  and  thas  eliminated  ail  tne  causes  of  destriction 
Dv  fire.  Tn  tne  provinces  of  tne  nortc,  in  Normandy,  Tle-de- 
franoe,  «hampaéne,  Bur??undy  and  ^icar:îy,  /îiisn  it  was  decidea 
to  vault  the  Latin  basilica,  nsarly  al/?ay:3  wa3  left  the  carp- 
entry above  tne  vaultB;  the  two  methods  werf  coiTibined,  the  v 
vault  for  better  coverin??  the  édifice,  am  to  "ive  a  n-iore  di!:^- 
nifiei  and  mors  monamen tB,l  appearance  to  th^  mterjor?.,  te  p 
P  rêvent  tne  carpentry  m   case  of  fir'?  froT  cil  ?  i  n  i  n  •'  tne  n<iv? 
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ÏCote  1,  p.  no.  L^  ATc\\\tect\iTe  BA^xonWxxe  etv  fronce,  \>>a  H.  ?  . 
àe  Yert\c\\\\.  ^or\3,  1802.. 

Kote  1.  p.  172.  T;\\e  a'tuài\^  ot  Wese  X'^porXoxit  eàVfvcee  \»08 
corrxed  \5er\ji  ^or  bv  ?.  àe  Yerx\e\\\\  \t\  ■t\\e  \BorV  ^vist  cV-teà"',  \Re 
coKx  ox\A  \^  reter  our  reoàera  \o    W»    Ç\o\ea,  oerv^  «e\\.  exec\ited 
bv  GoriereX,,  \,\\us\ro\.e  \'\\^    text  \t\  \\ie  c\eoTe«\  ^otmer, 

Tn  Aaveftfûs  as  a  centre,  ani  folloiiné  the  r.oire  toifard  îîe- 
vers,  anotner  snstem  is  adopted  in  the  construction  of  relié- 
lous  édifices.  In  tnese  conntries  from  the  11  th  century  carp- 
entry  -^as  ra.iacted  for  covsrin.^  the  naves;  the  side  aisles  of 
the  Latin  basilica  were  tnsn  retainei  as  vsreli  as  the  upper  da 
éallery.  The  central  aisle  -Tyas  covered  by  a  round  tunnel  vault, 
with  or  ^ithout  transverse  arches,  ûaif  tunnel  vaults  like  c 
contiauous  flyiné  buttresses  were  erected  over  the  upper  éall - 
eries  to  abut  tne  central  vauit,  and  fche  side  aisles  were  ya- 
alted  by  the  intersecxion  of  two  half  cylinders  affeer  tne  Ro- 
man fashion..  â  dôme  terminâtes  the  sanctuary  as  in  the  antia- 
ue  basillca,  and  the  naiddle  of  ths  transverse  aisle  was  cove- 
red" by  a  dôme  witn  accented  surfaces  or  rounded  at  the  angles, 
borne  by  •Druaipets  or  concsntric  arches,  or  even  sometimes  by 
simple  Gorbellinés  supporte::!  by  corbels.  Tnis  systeir,  of  cons- 
truction of.    rsli^ious  édifices  is  contmaed  durins^  tne  12  th 
century,  and  w8  ses  il   adopted  as  t'ar  aa  Touloa^e  in  tne  5rç- 
at  church  of  -.  ?ernin.  "^^ere  is  the  plan  of  the   charch  of  the 
priory  cf  3.  '^'ti3nne  of  Nevsrs  ('-^),  bailt  duriné  the  second 
half  of  the  11  th  century,  whicn  présents  one  of  the  iriost  com- 
plète types  of  churches  ivith  nave  bavin?^  round  tannel  vaults 
abutted  by  half  tunnel  vaults  turned  over  the  éallecies  of  t 
the  side  aisles.  (9).  The  plan  of  the  church  Notre  Dams  du  ° 
port  at  nlermont-ferrand  is  a  littîe  later;  (10)  the  cross  s 
section  of  the  nave  of  that  church,  and  (13  bis)  the  section 
throa^h  tne  transepts,  in  jfhicn  appears  the  central  dôme,  also 
abutted  by  half  tunnel  vaults  restin^  on  two  .falls  witn  open- 
inds  borne  on  t-^o  transverse  arcnss  constructed  in  the  exten- 
sions of  the  external  '.«îalls.  Tn  thèse  édifices  ail  the  thrusts 
of  tae  vaults  are  perfectly  resisted;  thus  thev  are  preserved 
intact  until  no».  7et  in  bein-  inspire:!  bv  the  '"-on-:an  basilica, 
thèse  churches  do  not  retain  jcive   tn'^  mott  -ailerv  or  tnf- 
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astride  ths  bays  of  the  ancient  nave.  Tfae  charoh  ?.  P'ront  then  j 
foiind  itself  possessiné  a  front  porcn,  (tûe  primitive  narthex),  ! 
a  second  vaulted  porcn,  toe  vestibule  beneath  the  tower,  and 
linaliy  tlie  principal  body  of  the  structure,  oovered  by  five 
donjes  placed  on  wide  transverse  arches  and  peadentives  (5). 
Hère  tne  dômes  and  transverse  arches  are  not  drawn  as  at  3. 
Mark  of  Venice  forminé  a  seiticircular  curve,  bat  they  show  d 
Dointed  arches,  althou^h  in  France  the  equilateral  arcb  ?fas 
not  yet  adopted;  but  the  builders  of  S.  ffront  wers  not  famil- 
iar  siith  this  System  of  vaults.  and  they  certainly  souéht  tbe 
Dointed  arch  for  obtainin^  ^reater  résistance  and  a  smaller 
tnrast.  (Arts.  Construction,  Coupole).  This  importation  of  t 
the  dôme  on  pendsntives  is  only  applied  to  churcfl  ?.  Pront  a 
and  to  tdât  of  lihe  city  of  Periôueux,  Duriné  the  11  th  and  1 
12  tb  centuries  a  ^rsst  nua^ber  of  churones  witn  doœes  was  er- 
ected  in  Aauiliaine;  the   churches  of  Souiiac,  Gahors,  Anéouleme,  ] 
Treisolao,  ^.  Avifc-?enieur,  Salic^nac,  ^.  îmilion,  ^.  Hilaireof  j 
^oitiers,  Pon^evrault,  ^ay-en-Velsy,  and  n.any  others  still  p   i 
pos33oo  iom«3  raised  on  pendentives.  But  cnurcû  ?.  S'ront  alon  e  l 
présents  a  plan  copied  from  that  of  S.  Mark.  The  other  edifi-  \ 
ces  .1u3t  cited  ratain  the  Latin  plan  «i^n  or  witnout  traasep-  i 
ts  and  are  aearly  aivvays  <vitnout  slc^e  aislcs,  'Vs  xive  nsre  z        j 
the  pian  of  tne  beautiful  abbey  charcn  oi  çontsvrault  (^),  ^   j 
which  dates  frcir  ihs  12  tn  centary,  ani  thit  p:^3ress::?  i  ss-   j 
ries  of  fcur  domss  on  pendentives  in  r:,:;-  n^vs,  iirran^s::  -înd    1 
abutted  like  those  of  l'ne   cathedra!  of  Ans^oaieriie  /fiuh  mucn  art.  j 
Hère  (7)  is  one  of  tas  bays  of  tns  cnarc^  of  ?ontevraait.  Un-  \ 
til  the  12  th  century  tbe  influence  of  the  îoii-e  made  itself  f  \ 
felt  in  the  reliî^ious  édifices  of  '^qait.îine,  Poitou  ani  Anjou;  j 
tbe  câthedral  of  Anéers,  built  at  tae  be^inning  of  the  13  th 
century,  is  witnout  si:i6  aisies,  an3  althou^n  its  vaults  nave 
pointei  arches,  their  sections  show  true  dômes. (Arl.  Voûte). 
Tne  naves  of  the  cathedrals  of  Boîtiers  an  .i  of  vans  are  still 
sub.iect  to  this  influence  of  the  doTO,  bat  in  tb^s^  édifices 
the  pendentives  disappear,  anï  the   don:-^  is  n-ixed  ;«n.tn  the  po- 
intée vault  of  tns  ^lonuments  of  T]  e-i? -France  and  the  vortn. 

K  o  \,  e     \  .     0  .     \  P  9  .     T  'n  \.  îs    c  \i  r  x  c  \i  ?.     e  à  \^  T  V  c  v^  ,      \  r.  v?     tti  c  3  \     c  c  •:tv  ç,  Y  e  \.  e     O  ^ 
\,Vr\V    .)  o  W'    VoO'i-u    \  c-    vit,     \ro9    d\ttcooered    c  \',    :a  .    )|  e  r  v  «\  e  e, ,     V  nev^eclor 
^eî\p,  ro\,     o  \'     'o  \.  ft  \  or  Vc  o  V     w.on.\vmP. 'o.  >  ?  ,      n  pc'i     x.  n  ?.     r  <?  z  Q.xs  \\,\\     rpp^or?,  :A     \n.  \.\\ 
j>  rc?  o  \,     \.  n  l  pA  \,  \  i>  e  n  G  c    V;  \j        .     ç,  o  <?  ?>  'X  \  \.  .v  n  \,  :\  .     T  V  p     :  :  zr  p  f-,  a  \  r  o     V  o  ,.i.     c.  e  e  r. 
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oonstruct  the  vaults  in  the  other  parts  of  reliéioas  édifices 
in  içhicû  that  kin:5  of  construction  pressnted  éreat  difficult- 
ies.  We  dive  (2)  tiie  plan  of  the  little  cburch  of  Viénory,  w 
wùicb  already  contains  a  side  aisle  sfitb  apsidal  chapels  axte- 
djné  around  the  sanctaary.  This  side  aisle  B  is  covered  by  an 

auBûàai?  f*alt;  four  other  separate  tunnel  vaults  are  separated 

by  transverse  arches  and  flank  tne  two  buildings  replaoiné  t 
the  transepts  before  the  apse,  The  sanctuary  C  has  a  half  dôme, 
and  t7?o  traasverse  arches  0  D  abut  the  side  aisles  A  A  on  wh- 
ich  were  erected  t*yo  bell  tov^ers;  one  alone  remains,  rebailt 
in  éreat  part  in  tne  11  th  centary,  The  entire  remainder  of 
the  édifice  is  covered  by  carpentry,  visible  and  dressed. 
Tne  cross  section  of  tne  nave  also  ôiven  (3)  illustrâtes  tnis 
interestiné  construction  in  ^ûioh  appears  the  vault  mixed  with 
the  primitive  system  of  coveriné  in  .rood.  Tt  will  be  noted  t 
tnat  the  nave  présents  a  saééesticn  of  a  éallery,  that  still 
recalls  the  éallery  of  the  first  story  of  the  Roman  basilica; 
it  is  no  rnore  than  a  décoration  at  Vi^nory,  useless  and  appa- 
rently  a  concession  to  tradition.  But  soon  men  sers   no  lonèer 
sstisfied  to  vaulo  onlv  the  cnoir,  the  apsidal  chapels  and  t 
their  accessories,  bat  dssirea  to  replacs  sverfwhere  the  co.t,- 
busticle  carpentry  by  vaalts  m  cat  stone,  rubble  or  bricks; 
this  carpentry  burnej  or  decayed  rapiily;  altnouéh  paintei,  i 
it  m   not  présent  tnat  Tionumentai  an'i  iarable  appearance,  t 
that  mediaeval  construcfcors  strove  to  ?5ive  to  the  onurch.  The 
différent  countries  that  froiri  the  1'^.  tn  centary  composed  Fra- 
nce did  not  procsed  in  the  sarr?  manner  to  vaalt  the  r.atin  ba- 
silica. Tn  the  West  at  ferls^ueux,  froni  the  end  of  ths  13  th 
century  on-^ard  -itas   erectej  the  cathadral  and  ths  ;îreat  abbey 
church  of  .-.  R'ront  (Art.  Architecture,  Development  of)  under 
"Che  influence  of  the  domei  cnurch  of  S.  Vark  at  Venice.    Tnis 
noonument,  of  ^^hicn  .fe  éive  the  olan  an3  cro^s  section,  succe- 
eded  a  basilica  baiit  aocoriinp  to  -jman  traiiition.  Tt  ^as  sn 
importation  foreif^n  to  ail  that  had  been  ereoted  ^t  tnat  epoo  n 
on  tne  western  soil  of  39ul  after  the  invasion  of  the  barbar- 
lans.  The  plan  (4)  reproluces  not  onlv  the  form  but  also  tne 
dimensions  of  that  of  -'.  Vark  .^ith  fe;*?  iiffersnces.  Tne  front 
part  of  tbp  plan  shows  the  remftins  of  tn-"  ancient  uatin  basil- 
ica sîoiified  it   tne  en^    of  tne  i '^^  tn  oentjrv  r.7  the  oon?  f' mot, - 
i  0  n  o  f  a  ::i  0  m  e  canin  a  t  n  a  n  a  r  t  n  ex  ,    ^  n  i  >  f  i  ;"  ■"  1. 1  t.  3  ,v  e  r  se  t 
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DBiddle  of  ^iiicb  is  reserved  an  open  passaée  separatiné  aen  a 
anî  ^roaaea*  ^  is  the  tribane,  the  palpit  aad  later  the  rood  s 
soreen,  wèere  vfere  read  the   epistles  and  evangelists.  A  is  t 
tne  lower  clioir  in  fhicn  remained  the  clerics.  0  is  tbe  entr- 
ance  to  the  shrine,  the  crypt  that  encloses  the  tomb  of  the 
saint  to  ifhom  ths  chQPch  is  srected;  at  both  sides  are  steps 
foE  asceadiné  to  the  sanctaary.  C  is  the  principal  altar.  B 
is  the  apss,  in  its  niche  beiné  the  tûrone  of  the  ôishop,  ab- 
bot  or  prior;  the  stails  of  tns  canons  or  ecclesiastics  exten - 
ded  ïïîore  or  less  at  tne  riéht  and  left.  g  are  the  extremities 
of  ths  transepts»  D  are  secondary  altars.  P  is  the  sacristy, 
commenciné  /?ith  tne  cloister  L  ana  the  dependencies.  Sometimes 
from  tne  porcn  tne  cloister  vîas  entered  by  a  passage  and  a  p 
porteras  door  K.  Tnen  the  beils  -.fere  nearly  always  plaoed,  o 
not  at  the  front  of  the  cnurcn,  but  near  the  transept  at  M 
on  the  last  bays  of  tne  side  aièles.  The  ecclesiastics  thus 
found  tnemselves  near  the  service  of  the  bells,  for  the  off- 
ices  at  nient,  or  yvere  not  obliéed  to  pass  throaéh  the  italti- 
tade  of  beiievers  te  rin,^  the  bells  durin^  the  îcass.  The  abbey 
S.  germain  des  Près  at  the  end  of  the  last  ( 13  th)  century  s 
still  had  its  two  to',vers  so  placed.  Olany,  Vezelay  and  many  o 
other  charches  of  abfeeys  ani  priories,  even  of  papisnes,  and 
a  érsat  nuir,ber  of  catnedrals  had  tell  to-rvers  arranéed  in  that 
manner.  Ghalons-sur-Marne  sfciil  snc^s  the  iov^er  stories  of  i 
its  two  fcowers  built  at  the  sides  of  the  choir.  Abbe  Lsbeuf  i 
in  his  History  of  the  diocèse  of  Auxerre,  reports  that  in  1215, 
bishop  William  de  -ei^nelay,  caused  tne  rebuiliiné  of  the  ch- 
oir of  the  cathedrsl  of  3.  Etienne,  that  -ve  still  adiràre  today, 
the  t?ro  Roïïianesoue  to'^ers  that  had  not  been  torn  do-rn,  bat  had 
been  andermined  at  their  bases  to  allow  the  exécution  of  the 
neis  Works,  fell  on  each  other  without  breakinî?  the  rood  screen, 
which  ;^as  re??ardei  as  a  miracle. 

K  o  \  e.    \  .    p  .    IÇ?  .    >^  e  \Tv .    c  o  TV  c  e  r  .    V  ■"  V  \  s  \  .    c  \.  o  .     e  \    e  c  c  \  e  e  .    c\  Mv  u  x  - 

o  x\  à    0  vj  0  x\  t.  "x.  TV .    ï  o  \. ,     \  .     p  .    211 .    ?  0  r  \,  9. .    D  V  à  r  o  n  .     .^  vi  :jr  e  r  r  e  .    ?  e  r  \,  o  u  e  \, . 

\  ?  A  P  . 

At   thRit   epoon    (»e   nre   sioeakin^'   o  î'    tne.    11   tn   century),    tne 

aD3P3    and    tne    lo^er    stories   of    th^'    te  il    ti-^îprR    ^ere   nearlv    ali 
tne    vTtLjltsd    pg,  rt:-;    tne    na.ves,    sii^    ai.- les    ,n:i    iransept?    nem-- 
aovere:!    Dy    csrpentry.    Yet    .alrsaiv    effGrt^t    oaJ    been    i^iie    to    c 
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.calliné  the  believers  and  te  warn  tbem  of  the  hours  of  prayer. 
Tbe  tribune  of  the  antiqae  basilica  ifas  not  safficiently  larée 
to  oontain  the  nameroQs  cleréy  colleoted  in  the  church,  the  c 
choir  must  infrinée  upon  the  portions  left  to  the  publio  in 
the  Roman  monament.  The  churoh  -vas  not  isolated,  bat  around 
it  like  the  pa^an  temple  ?rere  érouped  baildin^s  desiéned  for 
tne  habitations  of  priests  and  clerics;  porticos,  sacristies, 
sometimes  even  sohools,  libraries,  small  halls  to  receive  the 
treasures,  charters,  the  sacred  vessels  and  the  priestly  orn- 
aments,  oells  for  pénitents  or  those  benefited  by  tne  ri^ht 
of  asylum-  A  /rail  nearly  always  enclosed  the  oharcfa  and  its 
appendaées,  tne  csmetery  and  ^ardens;  that  wall  »as  ciosed  at 
niéht  by  fortified  éates.  A  éreat  number  of  churches  ware  ser- 
ved  07  a  reéaiar  cier^y  dépendent  on  abbeys  or  priories,  thus 
beiné  attached  to  the  entirety  of  thèse  éreat  establishments, 
collegiate  ohurcnes,  parish  churches  and  the  chapels  themsel- 
73S  possessed  in  a  more  restricted  proportion  ail  services  n 
necessary  for  the  worshio,  little  cloisters,  sacristies,  trea- 
suries,  and  lodéinés  for  the  servants.  Besides  collegiate  ch- 
urches, prarish  churches  and  chapels  bein^  placed  under  the  j 
.lurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  the  abbeys  and  priories  also  ex- 
ercised  riéhts  over  them,  and  sometiines  evan  lay  nobles  erec- 
ted  chapels,  chanéed  parish  into  colieéiate  churches  without 
consultiné  the  bishops,  ??hicii  freauently  éave  rise  to  lively 
disputes  between  thèse  nobles  and  the  bishops-  The  oathedrals 
comprised  m  their  dependencies  the  buildings  for  the  chapter, 
vast  cloisters,  the  bishop's  palace,  naiis  for  synods,  etc. 

(Arts.  Rvache,  ^alle  Synodale,  Cloitre,  Architecture  Monastiq- 
ue, Trésor,  Sacristie,  Salle  Capitalaire) . 

To  make  known  tns  Mènerai  arrangement  of  a  church  of  averaée 

sizê.in  the  10  th  century,  ne   éive  (1)  hère  a  plan  sujÈmarizin  ^ 
thèse  arrangements,  withoat  bernes  copied  frofii  any  existin^  e 
édifice.  T  is  the  portico  precedin?^  tne  nave,  the  narthex  of 
the  primitive  basilica,  beneatn  which  staid  the  pénitents  teœ- 
porarily  forbidden  entrance  to  the  church,  and  ths  pilî^riin  a 
arrivins?  before  the  openind  of  the  doors.  ^rom  this  porch,  ?? 
sJenerallv  covered  bv  a  shed  roof.  Tien  entered  the  n'^.ve  and  s 
si'Je  aisles  bv  threfe  ioors  cIds-^d  bv  cloths  diirin?^  the  day. 
N  is  the  baptismal  font,  either  placed  in  tne  centra  of  the 
nave  or  m  one  of  the  si  Je  aigles  -i.  '■  is  tne  nave  i.  n  tne  mi  i- 
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architeotare  in  France,  Tt  oontiaues  dariiié  the  l6  th  oentary 
andecided,  petalain^  and  rejeotiné  in  turn  its  traditions,  h 
havini^  naither  the  coara^e  to  break  nith   the  forns  asd  System 
of  construction  of  preceding  centuries,  nor  the  means  of  pres- 
erving  them.  (Art.  Architecture  Reliiiéuse).  isiionastio  archit- 
ecture was  strock  to  the  heart  and  stopped  short-  âivil  aroft- 
iteoture  took  a  new  fli^ht  durin^  the  entire  duration  of  the 
16  th  century,  and  alone  produoed  works  truly  original, (Art. 
Architecture  Civile).  As  for  military  architecture,  it  is  un- 
necessary  to  state  that  it  was  profoundly  modified  at  the  mom- 
ent, ifheB  artillery  chan^ed  the  Systems  of  attaok  and  défense 
of  fortifiad  places. 

Architecture  Releéieuse.   Reliôious  Architecture. 
Amené  ail  paoples  reliéious  architecture  is  that  first  dev- 
eloped.  Not  only  in  the  midst  of  powerful  civilizations,  the 
reliiîious  most  corresponds  to  the  stron^est  «oral  need,  but  a 
again  it  is  a  place  of  asylum,  of  refuge,  a  protection  aéainst 
violence.  In  the  temple  or  the  charch  are  preserved  the  archi- 
ves of  the  nation,  its  most  precious  documents  are  ander  the 
guard  of  the  divlnity;  under  its  shadosr  are  held  the  éreat  re- 
ligious  or  secular  assemblies,  for  in  serions  conditions,  con- 
stituted  sooieties  hâve  a  need  of  approachiné  a  superhuman  p 
poîfer  to  sanction  their  délibérations.  This  feeliné  is  found 
amoné  ail  nations,  showiné  itself  very  pronounced  in  Christi- 
an sooiety.  The  pagan  temple  is  merely  a  sanotuary  entered  o 
only  by  the  ministers  of  worship  and  the  initiated,  the  people 
remaininé  outside  its  halls,  so  that  where  the  monuments  of  a 
antiquity  remain  standing,  they  could  not  suit  Christians.  T 
The  antique  basilica  with  its  jéreat  dimensions,  its  wings  or 
side  aisles,  its  front  portico,  lent  itself  to  worship  for  t 
the  new  law.  Tt  is  even  probable  that  the  arrangements  of  the 
Roman  édifice  may  hâve  had  a  certain  influence  on  the  custom 
adopted  by  the  first  Christians  from  the  moment,  »hen  they  1 
left  the  catacombs  and  practised  their  worship  in  public. 
But  îfithin  the  limits  in  vhich  ne   are  kept,  ^e  shall  take  as 
a  startin^  point  the  Christian  basilica  of  the  Carlovinéian 
epoch,  whose  arrangements  already  differ  froŒ  the  antiaue  ba- 
silica. Then  «rere  the?  contented  with  a  sinf^le  altar,  an^  It 
was  neceasar?  to  erct  tOi^ers  intended  to  recsive  the  bells  for 
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îhi3  ^reat  movement  graàually  effaoed  the  light  oast  by  the  9 
moaasterias  in  the  preoediBé  oentaries.  Abbeys  were  aeoalari- 
zed,  their  moral  iaflaenoe  was  lost  and  many  of  them  fell  into 
lay  bands.  prance  was  full  of  churohes  ereoted  durin^  the  th- 
ree  ppeoeding  centuries,  whioh  suffioed  and  more  for  the  needs 
of  worship,  and  the  reform  lassened  the  namber  of  beliavers. 
Rome  and  the  entire  3atholic  clergy,  from  the  beginning  of  t 
the  16  th  oentflpy,  did  not  anderstand  the  entire  importaaoe 
of  the  dootriaes  preached  by  the  innovators.  After  such  ^lop- 
iooB  oootests,  the  Ohuroh  definitely  believed  itself  firmly  f 
fixed  an  its  divine  base,  and  had  not  taken  ap  arms  sooh  eno- 
ugh;  it  went  to  the  council  of  Trent  to  stop  the  advanoe  of 
the  oonflaération,  but  it  was  already  very  late,  and  it  was 
neoessary  to  take  part  with  the  fire.  A  peform  was  necessary 
in  itself,  and  the  Ghuroh  had  itself  soleœnly  reoognized  the 
oounoil  of  the  Lateranî  it  was  overwhelœed  by  this  prodi^ious 
intellectual  activity  of  the  16  th  century,  by  those  new  pol- 
itical  tendenoies  of  the  people  of  Germany  and  of  ?panoe|  it 
was  betrayed  by  its  anoient  enemy,  feudalism,  which  in  its  tnrn 
was  carried  away  by  the  storm,  that  it  had  raised  aéainst  the 
Ghurch.  The  original  native  and  individual  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple was  exhausted  in  thèse  terrible  struééles,  that  with  uv 
desolated  the  seoond  half  of  the  16  th  oentury,  and  royalty 
aloQë  strongly  established  itself  on  the  ruins.  Louis  XTV  clo- 
sed  the  Renaissance.  As  always,  the  arts  were  associated  with 
thèse  gpeat  political  movements*  Until  Louis  XIV  it  is  a  rapid 
and  fertilizing  river,  varied  in  its  course,  flowiné  aloné  in 
a  bed,  sometimes  wide  and  sometimes  restricted,  receiving  ail 
the  flonrces,  interestiné  to  follow  in  its  windings;  under  Lo- 
uis XTV,  this  river  besomes  a  vast  lake  of  stagnant  water,  in- 
fertile and  with  uniform  reflections,  astonishing  by  its  gran- 
deur, but  that  takes  us  nowhere  and  wearies  the  eye  by  the  m 
monotony  of  its  appearanoe.  Today  the  dykes  are  broken,  and 
the  water  escapes  everywhere  in  disorder  throuéh  a  hundred  op 
openinés;  where  do  they  ^o?  No  one  knows. 

)(o\e    \,    p.    Xfb.    V.eaol    sur    \, '^YkVstoN.Te    à\x    tVera    e\o\,.    %.    A. 
T\N\.err\i,    Vo\.    \,    p.     \\?:.     eàVt.    l\xrxK<t,    \?'^7,:~-    ÇecueVX    des    on- 

With   the   Renaissance   stops   the    isvelopment   of   --eligioas   ar> 
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to  commence  the  elej^ant  stpootures  of  Pierre  Lescot,  Francis 
T  sold  fais  mansion  3.  Paul,  "very  dark  and  ruinoQS,  in  which 
ife  are  not  aooastomed  to  réside,  beoaase  ire  hâve  in  car  good 
City  several  other  éood  lod^ings  and  luxarious  places,  and  t 
that  tfae  said  mansion  is  of  little  value  to  us  and  to  oor  do- 
main,"   civil  architecture  invaded  feudal  architecture,  in 
which  antil  then  ail  was  almost  entirely  sacrificed  to  arr- 
angements for  défense'  and  kiné  Francis  T  thus  accomplished 
by  means  of  ths  arts,  leadiné  his  nobility  in  this  new  path, 
the  éreat  political  révolution  be^an  by  Louis  XT.  The  feudal 
nobles  snbmitted  to  the  smpire  of  fashion,  themselves  demoli- 
shed  their  fortresses,  lavished  their  treasures  in  changing 
their  gloomy  oastles  into  pleasant  mansions,  adopted  the  nov- 
elties  preaohed  by  the  reformers,  not  seeing  that  the  people 
applauded  their  love  for  the  arts,  which  destroyed  their  feu- 
dal hosts,  not  folloîïinô  them  in  their  ideas  of  religions  re- 
form,  that  royalty  allowed  them  to  do  this,  and  that  on  a  gi- 
ven  day  kings  and  people,  profiting  by  that  impudent  impulse, 
would  corne  tp  tear  from  them  the  last  vestijjes  of  their  power. 

\,re    de   v)\\\,e    û,e    Por\B.    p.ô'74.    t) .    ?e\\b\,eTv. 

The  study  of  latters  and  arts,  whioh  had  until  then  been  e 
exclusively  caltivated  by  the  clergy  and  the  common  people,  p 
penetrated  the  aristocratie  olass,  and  thus  brings  a  new  élém- 
ent to  the  fusion  of  the  différent  classes  in  the  country. 
Tn  spite  of  administrative  disorder,  the  faults  and  misfortu- 
nes  that  characterized  the  beéinniné  of  the  l6  th  century  in 
sirance,  the  couii,try  was  in  the  way  of  prosperity,  commerce, 
industry,  sciences  and  arts  took  a  vast  development;  it  seem- 
ed  that  prance  had  anknown  treasures,  that  filled  ail  the  br- 
aaohes  in  its  crédit  raade  by  cruel  reverses  and  scandalous 
wastes.  The  cities  burst  their  enolosures  on  ail  sides  to  ex- 
tend  themselves,  they  rebuilt  on  laréer  plans  oity  halls,  mar- 
kets  and  hospitals;  bridées  were  thrown  over  rivers;  nei  roads 
were  made;  aériculture  had  before  been  one  of  the  most  power- 
fal  means  of  infloenoe  employed  by  religious  establishments, 
and  it  beéan  to  be  stadled  and  practised  by  f^reat  land-owners 
belon^in$  to  the  common  people,  it  became  ''the  ob.iect  of  leé- 
islation,  sonne  of  «hich  is  yet  m  force."   The  -tate  establ- 
ighed  éuards  of  *aters  ani  forests,  for  tha  «orkins?  of  rmines. 
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tame  the  traditional  spirit  of  the  gailds  of  artizans;  we   hâ- 
ve seen  (Art,  Arohiteote)  hou  at  the  end  of  the  15  th  oentary 
the  powep  of  thèse  guilds  had  absorbed  the  anity  of  direotion, 
and  hoiT  the  arohitect  had  éradaally  disappeared  under  the  sep- 
arate  influence  of  eaoh  gaild  aotin^  direotly.  Ttaly,  franoe, 
especially  Rome,  had  anformed  oar  artists,  where  this  only  by 
the  presenoe  in  franoe  of  the  men  broaght  by  eharles  VTTT,  a 
and  to  whom  he  desired  to  entrast  the  direction  of  the  wopks, 
that  thèse  marvels  so  much  admired  beyond  the  Alps,  were  not 
due  to  trade  gailds  actioé  separately,  but  to  isolated  artis- 
ts, architects,  sometimes  at  the  same  time  scalptors  and  pain- 
ters,  subjectin^  the  ?rorkmen  to  anity  of  direction.  Men  were 
seen  to  arise  in  France  under  the  reign  of  francis  T,  who  in 
imitation  of  the  Ttalian  masters  and  by  the  nill  of  the  coort 
and  the  éreat  nobles,  imposed  their  projects  on  the  guilds  a 
and  had  them  execated  withont  théir  interfeeenoe,  exoept  as 
«rorkmen.  And  amoné  thèse  artists,  iho  learned  from  Italy  to 
elevate  their  profession,  fiho   were  inspired  by  its  éenias  and 
by  the  antèque  arts  so  well  reneired  by  it,  many  joined  the  p 
party  of  reform,  v^hich  plaoeà  Rome  under  the  ban  of  Surope! 
Who  designated  feo  X  as  antichrist,  that  man  of  such  elevated 
tastes,  such  an  inliéhtened  protector  of  artists! 

But  it  must  be  stated  that  in  9'rance  the  reform  at  its  beé- 
inniné  was  not  hostile  to  the  arts  of  relief,  as  in  Sermany; 
it  broke  no  images,  burned  no  paintin^s  and  manuscripts  enri- 
ohed  by  picturesj  on  the  oontrary  bein^  almost  exclusively  a 
aocepted  by  the  nobles  and  the  higher  olass  of  the  common  peo- 
ple,  it  made  no  prosélytes  in  the  lo7?er  classes  except  in  cer- 
tain western  provinces,  and  in  those  countries  in  whilh  aire- 
ady  in  the  12  th  centary  the  iûlbiéenses  nad  originated  a  her- 
esy  opposed  to  the  6atholic  Church.  The  aristocaacy  was  better 
educated  than  it  had  ever  been,  literary,  ^as  passionately  d 
devoted  to  the  stady  of  antiquity,  followed  the  raovement  star- 
ted  by  king  Francis  T,  displayed  a  laxary  before  unknown  in 
the  construction  of  its  chateaus  and  oity  manslons.  Tt  disma- 
ntled  the  old  feudal  manors  to  erect  open  habitations,  pleasa- 
nt  and  ornamented  by  porticos,  sculptures,  marble  statues,  R 
Royalty  éave  an  example  by  destroyinf?  tns  old  Louvre  of  Philip 
Aaéust  and  pharles  V.  The  ^reat  tower  of  the  Louvre,  on  ^hich 
depended  ail  the  fiefs  of  France,  /?as  not  spared,  raziné  it 
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the  abbeys  and  monasteries,  and  takes  possession  of  their  re- 
soapces  and  their  treasures.  3uoh  examples  were  «fell  oaloalat- 
ed  to  seduce  the  Chatolic  nobility;  to  escape  the  spiritual 
domination  of  the  clerôy,  to  take  possession  of  the  eoclesias- 
tical  temporal  property  was  a  bait,  that  coald  aot  fail  to  c 
carry  seoalar  feadalism  toward  the  reform,  then  again  fashioe 
was  DDinéled  with  in  ï^ranoe;  .fithout  ran^iné  themselves  under 
the  banner  of  Luther  or  of  Calvin, onriosity  iras  aroused;  thèse 
gtpog^les  against  the  po'^er  of  the  papacy,  so  stronô  at  that 
time,  attraoted  attention:  as  always  in  Pranoe,  men  in  the  en- 
liéhtened  olass  were  disposed  to  proteot  neif   ideas  withoat  f 
foreseeing  the  oonseqaences.  Marguerite  of  Valois  in  hep  lit- 
tle  court  of  Navarre  éave  an  asylum  to  oalvin,  to  Le  Pevre  of 
fftaples,  who  were  both  at  odds  îfith  the  Sorbonne,  Sreat  ladi- 
es  mocked  the  Catholio  mass,  had  oomposed  a  mass  »rith  seven 
points,  and  stpongly  opposed  confession.  The  Sopbonne  was  an- 
éeped,  and  they  allowed  it  to  be  so.  The  duchess  of  Etampes 
had  it  in  her  heart  to  briné  king  PraiDois  to  hear  the  pefopm- 
eps.  Men  disprte:  eahc  day  apises  a  new  ppeachep  seekiné  to 
obtain  favop  by  statiné  soma  sin^ulap  extpavagance;  sane  minds 
(and  they  ape  always  in  the  minority)  ape  saddened,  seeing  w 
what  stopsm  are  éatheriniJ  behind  thèse  discussions  in  the  sa- 
lons; bat  it  must  be  said,  the  agitation  was  i.r  société?.  îhe 
anoient  theoloéioal  studies,  those  serions  and  éPave  méditat- 
ions of  dootôpà-of  the  12  th  and  13  th  centuples  had  passed 
theip  time,  and  men  desipe  somethin??  else;  the  study  of  law 
«as  then  vepy  advanoed  and  ppotests  a^ainst  the  feudal  opéan- 
ism.  gpanois  T  founded  in  fpanoe^chaips  of  Roman  law  in  imit- 
ation of  those  of  Boloéna^  he  endoîïed  a  tpilingual  collej^e  of 
whioh  ipasmus  woalâ  hâve  been  dipectop,  had  Càaples  7.  not  h 
hâve  taken  him  fpom  us.  ^,en   wepe  enamoped  of  antique  litepat- 
ure.  This  vras  an  ipresistible  movement  like  that,  «rhich  jB  t 
the  12  th  oentupy  had  raised  society  fpom  barbapism;  but  in 
the  16  th  centupy  was  lackiné  a  fiéupe  like  S.  pepnapd  to  pe- 
stpain,  pegulate  and  feptilize  that  a^Jitation,  ifhich  soon  lost 
itself  in  blood  and  puin. 

But  see  what  strange  contradictions!  How  the  century  proce- 
eds  to  adventupe!  We  hâve  s^oken  of  tbe  little  saocase  of  the 
attempts  of  Charles  VTTT  to  cause  the  arts  of  the  Ttalian  Ren- 
aissance to  prevail  In  France;  ho»  his  efforts  were  anable  to 
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nature,  lie  did  not  fall  daily  into  the  stroni?est  oontradioti- 
0Q3,  like  his  predeoessor  at  Wltteaberg;  bat  prooeeding  step 
by  step,  a  diploaiitio  theologian,  he   never  retreated,  E^ather, 
aoable  to  master  the  tempest,  tbat  be  bad  anohained  against 
sooiet^,  ifflpelled  the  jSerBias  Bobllity  to  the  massacre  of  thou- 
sands  of  peasants  fanatically  ezoèted  by  a  fool;  Calvin  pars- 
aed  and  denoanoed  Servetas,  and  had  htm  barned  alive,  beoaase 
he  ifas  attaoked  in  his  vanity  as  a  reformer.  Thèse  are  the  t 
tîfo  men,  irho  ^rere  to  modify  profoundly  a  great  part  of  Catho- 
lic  Europe,  and  who  ander  pretext  of  freeinÉ5  soûls  froœ  the 
domination  of  tne  sacred  throne,  oommenoed  by  relying  on  the 
most  intolérant  desfKrtlsiB,  most  fatal  to  the  development  of 
the  liberty  of  conscience,  to  the  arts,  which  need  free  nill 
tô  préserve  their  originality;  and  that  remain  infertile  when- 
ever  arises  a. power,  that  gathers  uader  its  hand  the  temporal 
and  spiritual.  Catholicism  could  only  sustain  that  irar  arous- 
ed  against  the  dogma  of  the  Church,  only  by  opposing  to  the 
spirit  of  anarohy  and  inèolerance  an  army  united  onder  a  sév- 
ère discipline.  As  a  counterpoise  to  the  prinoiple  of  reform, 
S.  Tgnatias  of  Loyola  raised  and  organized  his  militia,  whose 
immense  strength  rests  on  absolute  obédience  in  spirit  and  1 
letter.  Thas  is  extènéuished  in  the  bosom  of  lâatholicism  this 
germ,  animated  by  discussion,  oontroversy,  bold  innovation, 
that  had  prodaoed  our  éreat  artists  of  the  12  th  and  13  th 
centuries. 

Printing  suddenly  éives  a  vast  extension  to  thèse  contests, 
that  without  it  woald  never  hâve  passed  the  walls  of  fittenb- 
erg.  Due  to  this  means  of  disseminating  the  new  idèas  froœ  one 
end  of  Europe  to  the  other  amoné  ail  classes  of  society,  eve- 
ryone  becomes  a  doctor,  discussss  the  Scriptures,  interprète 
in  his  own  way  the  mysteries  of  religion,  each  desires  to  fo- 
pm  a  church,  and  ail  that  great  movement  ends  in  the  loss  of 
liberty  of  conscience,  in  confusions  of  spiritual  and  temporal 
under  a  sinéle  despotism.  Henry  VTTT,  a  royal  theologian,  fi- 
rst  understands  the  potitical  importance  of  the  reform,  and 
after  refutiné  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  not  being  able  to  ob- 
tain  froiï!  the  Pope  the  severance  of  his  marriaée  îrith  Cather- 
ine of  Arraéon.  he  suddenly  adopte  the  principles  of  the  ref- 
ormer, ifeds  Anne  Poleyn,  confiscater  for  his  onn   benefit  the 
sfiritaal  power  of  wni^land,  at  the  sarne  tinîe  that  ha-  suppresses 
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Luther  desireâ  imigas  to  be  retained;  one  of  fais  disciples, 
Gaplstadt,  almost  under  his  eyes  broke  the  statues  and  the 
staéned  ^lass  Windows  of  the  oharoh  of  fill  Saints  of  Witten- 
beré.  Gerœany  w&s   oovered  by  pains,  the  hammers  of  thèse  new 
ioonoolasts  struoh  the  figures  of  the  saints  even  in  the  hous- 
es  and  private  oratories;  rich  maniiscripts  oovered  by  painti- 
ng»  were  burned. 

That  is  how  the  l6  th  century  began  in  Germany;  in  faot  the 
people  nere   only  an  instrument,  and  the  secular  nobility  alone 
profited  by  the  reform  by  secularization,  or  rather  the  dest- 
ruction of  the  reliéious  establishments^  "Treasures  of  churoh- 
es  and  contents,"  said  Melancthon,  a  faithful  disciple  of  Lu- 
ther, "the  eieotors  kept  everythiné  and  were  not  willing  to 
give  anythiné  for  the  support  of  the  schoolsl" 

Yet  pranoe  ander  the  reign  of  IPranois  I  commenoed  to  feel 
the  reaction  of  this  révolution,  that  acted  in  Sermany,  and 
to  whioh  Charles  V  only  opposed  in  indecisive  résistance,  be- 
ing  oocupied  with  éreater  projeots.  oerhaps  by  weakeniné  the 
power  of-  the  sacred  throne  the  reform  served  one  of  his  pro j- 
ects,  and  he  thought  himself  abla  to  direct  it  in  the  sensé 
of  his  politics,  and  to  stop  it  at  his  own  time.  But  Luther 
oould  not  exert  the  same  influence  as  in  Germany;  his  bpotal 
and  coarse  >fords,  his  sermons  filled  with  abuse  gathered  in 
taverns,  would  not  hâve  affected  the  minds  of  the  enlightened 
classes  of  our  couatry;  his  doctrines  were  condemned  by  the 
Sorbonne,  yet  they  had  collected  some  followers;  novelties 
hâve  always  been  loved  among  us;  already  when  Calvin  appeared, 
the  diatribes  of  Luther  against  the  Pope  and  the  princes  of 
the  Church  had  attpaôted  doctors,  litarary  nobles,  scholars 
in  theology,  artists  jealous  of  the  protection  given  to  Ttal- 
ians,  and  who  believed  they  had  everything  to  gain  by  throwiné 
off  the  systea  of  Rome.  Pashion  was  for  the  reform;  it  does 
not  pertain  to  us  to  be  astonished  by  thèse  popular  impulses, 
Tte   that  hâve  seen  a  révolution  acoomplished  in  a  day  by  the 
cries  of  reform.  nalvin  5ïas  born  in  1S09  at  Noyon.  Luther,  t 
the  Saxon  monk,  »as  insolent  in  speech,  empoPJbled  countenance, 
terible  in  i$estare  and  voice;  Calvin  »ith  austère  bearin^,  c 
cadaverous  face,  a  sickly  appearance;  he  «vas  foririal  in  his  i 
disoourses  as  in  his  -^ritin^s;  of  obstinate  and  prudent  natu- 
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sovereiôn  nobility  only  reluotantly  paià  the  subsidies  to  the 
saored  throne;  ooœpelled  to  ostantation  not  io  acoordanoe  «rith 
their  resoaroes,  then  always  needed  œoney;  sfhen  in  1517  Léo  X 
published  tbe  indalgenoes,  tfeat  he  alloued  to  be  prcached  in 
^ermany,  abandast  alms  liontpibated  to  finish  the^reat  ehris- 
tian  oburch  3«  Peter  of  Rome  were  collected  by  thèse  preaohe- 
rs,  while  the  princes  foand  the  gâtes  closed,  when  they  sent 
oollectops  to  receive  the  taxes.  Then  a  poop  Aagastinian  monk 
attacked  the  indalgences  in  the  pappit  at  Wittenbari^»  immedi- 
ately  comnienoed  the  stpuggle  siith  the  saored  throne,  an  ardait 
contest  full  of  passion  on  the  part  of  the  Saxon  œonk,  sfho  f 
felt  himself  supported  by  the  entire  nobility  of  sermany,  full 
of  modération  and  oalm  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  This 
poor  monk  «as  i^artin  r.uther.  3oon  Germany  sfas  on  fire.  Luther 
triamphed;  the  seoularization  of  the  iDonasteries  was  a  t'ait 
for  the  cupidity  of  ail  thèse  secalar  princes,  who  could  then 
lay  hands  on  the  property  of  the  abbeys,  take  away  the  shrin- 
es  of  gold  and  silver  and  the  saored  vessels.  The  secalariza- 
tion  of  the  monasteries  occarred  because  Lather,  îrho  exhaast- 
ed  the  entire  injuriaus  vooabalary  against  the  papaoy,  bishops 
and  monks,  treated  with  the  greatest  caution  those  princes, 
who  coald  hâve  sappressed  his  speech  by  a  word.  As  it  occurs 
when  the  political  equilibriam  is  destroyeà,  the  people  did 
BOt  hesitate  to  take  part.  Tt  was  not  three  years  after  Luth- 
er had  commenoed  war  aéainst  the  power  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
when  already  around  him  his  own  disciples  left  him  and  divid- 
ed  the  reform  into  ianumerable  seots;  we  see  arise  the  Bucer- 
ians,  Carlstadtians,  Zîringlians,  Anabaptists,  9ecolompadians, 
Melanothonians  and  Illyrians;  we  see  however,  one  Manzer,  pr- 
iest  of  Alstâldt,  anabaptist,  rouse  the  peasants  of  Sïvabia  and 
Thuringia,  perish  with  theni  at  Pranckenhausen  under  the  blows 
of  that  nobility,  that  neglected  the  reform,  and  find  in  Luth- 
er as  a  feelinô  of  pity  (who  ;^as  the  causa  of  thèse  disasters) 
only  thèse  cold  words: — "ffor  the  ass  the  thistle,  a  saddle  a 
and  a  ifhip;  a  wise  man  said,  for  the  peasant  oat  strasr.  Tf  t 
they  will  not  yield,  the  cud^el  and  the  musket;  that  is  ri^ht. 
I,et  as  pray  that  they  obey,  if  not  for  pity;  if  the  whistle 
of  the  araaebase  were  not  heard,  they  #ould  be  a  ûuadred  tirri- 
es  worse." 
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an  arabesqae,  a  capital,  a  tloner,   a  mask  imitated  from  imit- 
atioQs  of  antiqalty,  iostead  of  its  foliage,  oorbels,  kals  a 
and  fothic  ttaistles;  bat  it  retained  its  oonstruotion,  its 
pFooedares  in  draving,  its  arrangements  in  gênerai  and  détail, 

Tbe  arts  tliat  developed  at  tbe  end  of  the  12  th  oentary  came 
froai  tbe  Gallo-Roman  Dation,  they  are  like  the  reflection  of 
its  spirit,  its  tendencies  and  its  partioalar  genias;  tre  bave 
seeo  bow  tbey  gren  outside  tbe  prilileged  classes  at  tbe  same 
time  as  tbe  first  politioal  institutions  conqaered  by  the  oit- 
izens.  Tbe  arts  of  tbe  Renaissance  flowed  from  an  entirely  d 
différent  soaroe;  patronized  by  tbe  great,  by  the  eduoated  c 
classes  of  ?rence  sooiety,  tbey  long  found  opposition,  either 
ffdB  tbe  regalar  olergy  or  from  tbe  citizen  class.  We  sball 
examine  bow  tbey  came  to  rely  on  the  reformation  to  introduce 
them  definitely  on  the  old  Gallo-Roman  soil. 

Abottt  1483  ï^as  born  in  a  little  village  of  tbe  county  of  U 
Mansfeld  Martin  Luther;  bat  first  let  us  glanoe  for  an  insta- 
nt at  the  situation  of  the  high  olergy  at  tbe  end  of  the  15 
th  century.  Some  years  later  Léo  J   saidi — ''No»  let  us  live 
in  feace:,the  âge  no  longer  atrikes  at  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
it  merely  trims  off  its  branches."  Tndeed  the  papacy  resting 
after  suob  long  and  élorious  contests,  it  reigned  over  the 
Christian  world  as  muoh  by  the  moral  power,  that  it  had  ëoia- 
bo»ioaly  aoquired,  as  by  the  extraordinary  development  it  had 
knonn  ho«r  to  give  to  arts  and  letters.  Rome  had  become  the  c 
centre  of  ail  light  and  ail  progress.  The  papal  court  was  com- 
posed  of  efadite  and  learned  men,  poets,  surroanded  by  a  halo 
of  artists,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  ail  Surope. 

In  Bermany  and  France  the  biiSiops  possed  feadal  poirers  more 
or  less  extensive,  entirely  like  secular  nobles.  The  great  r 
religious  establishments,  after  having  long  rendered  immense 
services  to  civilians,  after  having  cleared  the  uncultivated 
lands,  eatablisbed  mills,  drained  marshes,  extended  and  pree- 
erved  the  stady  of  Anoient  and  Christian  literature,  strugf?led 
aéainst  the  disorderly  spirit  of  secalar  feudalism,  offered 
a  refuôe  to  ail  physical  and  moral  evils  of  humanity,  finally 
found  repose,  for  sfhich  they  îiere  soon  to  pay  laréely.  Ta  Ger- 
œany  the  sovereign  power  was  divided  betifsen  a  great  number 
of  ecclesiastical  and  lay  electors,  marquises,  dukes,  oounts 
that  depended  only  on  the  emperor.  The  secalar  portion  of  that 
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possession  of  thèse  aei  elemeats,  aod  soon  ifas  seen  a  mixture 
of  its  décorations  vitb  réminiscences  of  ïtalian  arts*  Sot  an 
art  is  not  changea  from  one  day  to  the  morrow,  no  more  than  a 
language.  florentine  or  Milanese  artists,  that  Charles  VITI 
may  bave  brought  îfith  hiœ  were  quite  foreign  in  the  midst  of 
North  fraaoe  still  entirely  Gothic,  their  influence  ooald  not 
bave  a  direct  effect  on  corporations  or  trsde  ôullds,  aocast- 
oœed  to  reprodace  tbe  traditional  forms  of  their  oountry.  Th- 
èse fJailds  bad  become  powerful,  possessed  ail  branches  of  the 
arts,  and  were  not  disposed  to  be  dominated  by  foreigners,  ir 
well  received  at  court  bat  very  badly  regarded  by  the  middle 
olass*  Most  of  thèse  introding  artists  itère   soon  disgasted, 
findiné  only  workmen  »ho  neither  anderstood  not  desired  to 
underfctand  them.  gesides  as  it  always  happens,  the  men  who 
had  decedid  to  leave  Ttaly  to  follow  Charles  VIIT  into  France 
were  not  the  beat  of  the  Ttalian  artists,  but  rather  those  m 
medicrities,  who  were  unable  to  suooeed  in  their  own  country, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  seek  fortune  elseifhere.  Attraoted  by 
the  fine  promises  of  the  great,  they  found  themselves  on  the 
morrow,  wheo  it  came  to  exécution,  in  présence  of  ;^orkmcij,  s 
skilful  and  full  of  knowledgs,  not  docile,  scoffers  and  sly, 
systematically  awkward,  opposing  to  Ttalian  loquacity  a  dise- 
ouraging  force  of  inertia,  respondiné  to  orders  only  by  that 
shake  of  the  (Sallic  head,  that  présages  numberless  diffioult- 
ies,  ifhere  it  was  éssèntial  to  find  level  grooad.  The  court 
was  ifon  by  the  nef  fashion,  but  oould  not  be  informed  of  ail 
the  material  différences  of  the  trades,  having  not  the  least 
idea  of  praotioal  knowldege,  then  so  extensive,  or  of  Prench 
constractors,  in  casting  some  anfortunate  Ttalian  artists  per- 
meated  by  the  new  forms  adopted  by  Ttaly  (but  probably  very 
poor  draftsœen  or  stonecutters)  into  the  midst  of  those  stone- 
cutters  and  carpenters,  acquainted  with  ail  the  difficulties 
of  geometrtoal  drawing,  having  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  most 
ooiplicated  plans,  and  daily  working  with  thèse  difficulties; 
we  may  say  that  the  court,  in  spite  of  ail  its  éood  iiill  or 
ail  its  power,  oould  not  help  that  its  foreign  protèges  should 
soon  be  regarded  as  ignorant  or  impertinent.  Thus  thèse  attem- 
pts  to  introduoe  Ttalian  arts  into  France  at  the  ead  of  the 
IS  th  ceatury  had  but  a  small  resuit.  Tndiéenous  architecture 
indeed  took  corne  scraps  from  the  Ttalian  «enalssance,  placed 
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«lord  at  the  end  of  the  15  th  oentary,  it  iras  no  longer  possi- 
ble to  go  beyond  tbat,  the  matter  was  submitted,  soienoe  oov^  ^ 
longer  regarded  it,  tlae  extrême  aianaal  skill  of  the  workman 
could  Qot  be  materially  exoeeded;  the  mind  and  reasonini^  had 
made  of  stone,  wood,  iron  and  lead  ail  that  could  be  lade,  e 
eiren  to  passing  the  limits  of  good  sensé.  One  step  farther  a 
and  the  material  iioald  hâve  rebelled,  and  the  Bonusents  oould 
hâve  existed  only  in  sketches  or  in  the  brain  of  the  conatmo- 
tor, 

ProiB  the  14  th  oentury  Ttaly,  that  had  never  frankly  »ibâàd«i 
oned  antique  traditions,  and  had  but  partially  submitted  to 
the  inflaenoes  of  the  arts  of  the  East  or  of  the  North,  revi- 
ved  Roman  arts.  Philip  Bruoelleschl,  born  at  Florence  in  1375, 
after  having  stndied  the  antique  monoments  of  Pome,  aot  mere- 
ly  to  know  the  external  foras,  but  muoh  rather  to  beooae  acq- 
uainted  stith  the  procédures  eiployed  by  êomaa  oonstruotors, 
returned  to  his  native  land  at  the  beginniniî  of  the  15  th  oen- 
tury, and  after  some  diffioulties  oaused  by  routine  and  envy, 
he  ereoted  the  great  dôme  of  Ghurch  3.  Maria  of  the  Ploner. 
Italy  préserves  ail  and  has  transmitted  to  us  the  least  déta- 
ils of  the  life  of  that  ôreat  architect,  who  was  not  restrict- 
ed  to  that  work  alone;  he  ereoted  citadels,  abbeys,  churohea 
of  3.  Loreuzo  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Florence,  and  palaces. 
Brunellisoai  was  a  man  of  Genius,  and  raay  be  reéarded  as  the 
father  of  the  architecture  of  the  Renaissance  in  Ttaly,  for 
if  he  knows  and  can  apply  the  models  offered  by  antiquity,  he 
gives  t©  his  works  a  great  character  rarely  excelled  by  his 
suocessors,  perhaps  equalled  by  Bramante,  among  so  many  illus- 
trions artists,  ifho  was  distinguished  by  pure  taste,  simple 
manner  aad  great  modération  in  the  neans  of  exécution. 

^t  the  end  of  the  15  th  century  thèse  new  marvels,  that  cov- 
ered  the  soil  of  Ttaly,  made  a  ^reat  rumor  in  France.  When  G 
Charles  VITI  returned  from  his  foolish  campaiéns,  he  brouéht 
with  hiffi  a  court  astonished  by  the  splendors  beyond  the  moun- 
tains,  and  the  antique  and  modem  riches  enclosed  in  the  cit- 
ies  traversed  by  thèse  oonquerors  of  a  iay.  Men  after»ards  d 
(ireamed  only  of  palaces,  éardens  decorated  by  statues,  marble 
fonntains,  porticos  and  colurans.  The  arts  of  Ttaly  becanie  the 
passion  of  the  moment.  H'xhausted  Sothic  architeoture  was  at 
the  end  of  ite  means  for  producin*^  surprisin^^  effeots,  took 
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long  wished  to  jadge  tbe  apohiteotupe  oalled  Gothic.  Tfais  is 
nearly  as  if  one  would  base  a  jadginent  on  the  Roman  arofaitect- 
are  at  Baalbeo  or  Pola,  without  considering  the  «asteppieces 
of  the  âge  af  Aagastas. 

We  maat  hère  œake  a  remark  of  major  importanoe;  althoogh  t 
the  Sngllsh  domination,  potitioally  speaking,  may  hâve  appear- 
ed  vepy  seoupe  in  the  nopth  and  west  of  France  daplng  a  part 
of  the  14  th  and  15  th  oentaries,  wa  do  not  know  a  single  éd- 
ifice, that  recalls  in  those  oonqueped  conntpies  the  struota- 
res  then  erected  in  t?néland.  The  architeotare  did  not  oease 
to  remain  ppenoh.  It  .fould  not  be  an  errop  in  Nopmandy  op  in 
the  weatepn  provinces  to  attpibate  ceptain  édifices  to  the 
Snglish;  that  they  may  hâve  baiit  thèse  monuments,  we  ape  in- 
deed  irilling  to  admit,  but  they  only  had  pecoupse  to  ppeach 
aptàsts,  and  the  fact  is  easily  ppoved  to  one  that  has  seen 
the  apohitectapes  of  the  two  coantpiesj  the  diffepences  ape 
stpiking  in  ppinciple,  decopation  and  means  of  exécution.  Do- 
ping the  13  th  oentupy  the  two  Snglish  and  fpench  apts  diffep 
little,exoept  in  détails  op  ceptain  genepal  appangcments  of 
plans,  bat  fpom  the  14  th  century  thèse  two  apohitectupes  ta- 
ke  diffepent  pathsi  that  départ  more  and  acre  fpom  eaoh  othep. 
Until  the  Renaissance  no  élément  came  into  Prance  to  pétard 
OP  modify  the  progpess  of  architecture;  it  is  supported  by  i 
its  own  basis,  abasing  principles,  carryiné  logic  to  the  poi- 
nt of  torturing  the  method  by  f*rce  of  will  to  folio»  it  and 
to  dérive  from  it  ail  the  results.  Ail  the  examples  of  the  D 
Dictionapy  show  how  men  neoessarily  came  by  an  nisensible  sl- 
ope  from  the  12  th  to  the  15  th  century»  Each  attempt,  effort 
OP  new  imppoveœent  rapidly  leads  to  the  climax  and  as  quickly 
to  the  décadence,  without  it  belng  possible  to  sayr —  "one  m 
mast  stop  there."  Tt  is  an  unbroken  ohain  of  déductions,  not 
a  single  link  of  nhich  can  be  broken,  for  they  hâve  ail  been 
welded  by  the  same  priociple  that  closed  the  first  one.  And 
we  shall  say,  that  it  would  perhaps  be  easier  to  stady  Qothic 
architecture  by  taking  it  at  its  décadence,  than  by  saccessi- 
wely  returniné  from  affects  to  causes,  from  results  to  princi- 
pl93,  than  by  followiné  its  natural  course;  thua  most  of  us 
hâve  been  led  to  the  stuây  of  the  origlns  of  our  art,  takiné 
it  in  its  décline  and  asoendlnsî  the  current. 

Tn  fact  the  so-called  Sothlc  architecture  had  f?aid  its  last 
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which  form  the  closures  or  sashes  of  theip  openini^a,  are  oom- 
bineA   aocording  to  the  raies  of  statios,  amdJthàt  the  stone 
always  retaios  its  oharacter.  Already  in  the  14  th  century  t 
this  tracery  became  too  slender  and  coold  only  maintain  itself 
by  the  aid  of  iron  armatures;  y et  the  first  arrangements  are 
retaèned.  In  the  1=3  th  oentary  the  tracory  of  openings,  perf- 
orated  like  lace,  présents  combinations  of  curves  and  reverse 
ourves  not  produoed  by  the  construction,  and  give  in  its  oon- 
struotion  sharp  prismatic  fornas.  and  be  solidly  œaintained  o 
only  by  tricks  of  stoneouttin^,  or  by  the  aid  of  numerous  an- 
chors,  that  beoaoe  one  tf  the  primary  causes  of  the  destruct- 
ion of  the  stone,  Not  aatisfied  by  filling  openings  ifith  stone 
sashes  traced  in  oomplex  designs,  the  architects  of  the  15  th 
century  covered  the  surfaoes  of  the  walls  by  blind  traoery, 
whioh  is  onlf  a  faoing  iiitating  the  openings,  where  the  eye 
for  rest  requires  a  solid.  During  the  14  th  century  thts  cas- 
tom  of  masking  surfaces  by  false  tracery  *as  muoh  the  fashion; 
bet  at  laast  in  that  epoch  this  sort  of  décoration  was  applied 
in  a  judicious  way  (Art.  Architecture  Religieuse)  between  sup- 
ports, in  places  that  by  their  position  should  appear  light, 
while  in  the  15  th  century,  thèse  décorations  by  false  openi- 
nôs  cover  the  buttresses  and  ail  parts  of  the  architecture, 
which  should  présent  an  appearance  of  résistance.  Tt  seems  t 
that  tûen  the  architects  had  a  horror  of  soliàg,  and  could  n 
not  allô»  their  supports  to  appear.  Ail  their  efforts  tend  to 
disguise  thèse,  «rhile  frequently  the  walls  remain  plain,  and 
that  are  merely  a  filling  and  support  nothing,  then  are  open- 
ed  or  deoorated  by  arcades  or  flase  openin^s.  Nothing  is  more 
shookiné  than  thèse  plain  fialls  between  buttresses  covered  by 
infinité  détails  of  small  soale,  and  that  weaken  the  parte  of 
édifices,  to  îfhich  is  attached  an  idea  of  strenéth. 

The  more  distant  one  is  from  the  royal  domain  and  the  more 
thèse  defects  appear  in  tàa   architecture  of  the  15  th  century, 
the  more  the  construotôrs  deviate  from  the  principles  establ- 
ished  durin^  the  13  th  anri  14  th  centuries,  amploy  extravagant 
coœbinations»,  prétend  to  play  tricks  witn  stone,  and  gJive  to 
their  architecture  forms  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  materi- 
als,  obtained  by  artifioial  means,  lavishine?  iron  and  anchors, 
attaching  and  incrusting  an  ornanîentation  no  longer  at  the  s 
soale  of  the  édifices.  On  the  monuirienta  of  this  epoch  men  hâve 
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reappearing,  fatigue  tfie  eye,  oooupy  more  than  oharm  it,  foroe 
the  mind  to  continuai  labor,  which  leaves  no  plaoe  for  that 
calm  admiration,  that  every  art  wopk  should  cause.  The  surfa- 
ces are  so  divided  by  an  innamerable  number  of  projections,  of 
divided  compartments,  so  that  nowhere  does  one  perceivs  the 
ground  of  the  construction,  no  longer  coaprehends  their  text- 
ure or  jointlng.  Horizontal  lines  are  banished,  so  that  the 
eye  is  forodd  to  follow  long  vertical  lines,  and  knoîrs  not  w 
where  to  stop,  and  cannot  understand  why  the  édifice  does  not 
rise  always  to  lose  itself  in  the  cloads.  Sculpture  assumes  a 
greater  importance  while  following  the  method  applied  after 
the  13  th  oentury;  in  imitating  the  flora,  it  carries  that  im- 
itation to  excess  and  exaégerates  relief;  the  foliage  and  fl- 
owers  no  lonéer  relate  to  construction,  and  it  seems  that  the 
artists  hâve  undertaken  to  cause  belief  in  petrified  superpos- 
itions* thus  results  further  a  sort  of  hollows  that  may  seem 
Burprisiné,  that  may  astonish  by  the  difficulty  of  exécution, 
but  which  distfacts  and  may  cause  loss  of  sight  of  the  entire- 
ty  of  the  édifices.  What  is  admirable  in  the  ornamentation  a 
applied  to  -the  architecture  of  the  13  th  century  is  its  perf- 
ect  harmony  witû  the  lines  of  the  architecture,  instead  of  t 
injuring  them,  it  aids  in  comprehendiné  the  use  of  a  certain 
form,  it  cannot  be  displaced  but  belongs  to  the  stone.  On  the 
contrary  in  the  15  th  century,  the  ornamentation  is  merely  an 
addition,  that  can  be  omitted  without  injury  to  the  entirety, 
just  as  one  removes  a  décoration  of  foliage  placed  on  a  monu- 
ment for  a  festival.  This  puarile  endeavor  in  the  exact  imit- 
ation of  nataral  objectacomoaot' èe  allied  wlth  the  rigid  forms 
of  architecture,  much  less  that  in  the  15  th  century  thèse  f 
forms  hâve  somethiné  sharp,  riéorous  and  éeometrical  in  comp- 
lète discord  with  the  exagéerated  flexibility  of  the  sculpture. 
The  systematio  application  of  the  vertical  line  in  the  ?fhole 
as  in  the  détails,  in  spite  of  the  horizontality  of  the  stone 
construction,  shooks  éood  sensé  evea  when  reason  does  not  con- 
sider  that  effect.  (Art.  Appareil). 

The  architects  of  the  13  th  century  by  dimlnishin!?  the  sol- 
ids  in  their  édifices,  by  sappresslnf?  the  walls  and  g^radually 
replacinî?,  them  by  openin^^s,  neve   indeed  obliéed  to  fill  thèse 
openinés  *ith  stone  traoery;  (Arts.  Meneaux,  Pose);  but  it  m 
wast  be  stated,  that  ths  compartments  of  Derforatei  stone,  '^ 
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Oar  great  cbiirolies  were  almost  ail  completed  at  the  end  of  t 
the  13  th  oentupy,  and  exoept  S.  Ouen  at  Rouen,  fesr  ohapohee 
are  foand  be/^un  and  oompleted  daring  the  oourse  of  the  14  th 
oeatury.  It  pemained  to  arohiteots  of  that  epoch  only  to  cob- 
plete  oar  Tast  cathedrals  or  tbeir  dependenoies* 

Bat  daring  this  ceotury  oivil  life  takes  a  greater  develop- 
ment,  aad  the  nation  sapported  by  the  royal  power  conaenoes 
to  play  an  important  part  in  grad«ally  removing  fendalism  from 
tbe  politioal  stage.  Bities  :Éjréoted  tbeir  city  halis,  markets 
and  ramparts^  the  oitieen  olass  Is  enriohed  and  bailds  greater 
hoases,  more  oonvenient,  where  already  habits  of  laxary  appear. 
The  feadal  nobles  give  to  their  castles  a  less  severe  aspeot; 
it  no  longer  ooncerns  them  to  défend  theoselves  against  poner- 
fal  neighbors,  to  ereot  fortresses  intended  to  proteot  them 
froffl  violenoe,.  or  to  guard  the  produots  of  their  rapine;  bat 
their  respective  rights  are  better  regalated,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  royal  power  is  better  established,  permitting  them  to 
live  on  their  oirn  domains,  no  longer  as  conqaerors  bat  as  ow- 
ners  of  property  to  be  governed,  as  proteotors  of  vassals  ga- 
thered  aroand  their  castles,  theaceforth  thèse  dwellings,  for- 
merly  so  gloomy  and  so  closed,  are  decorated,  large  Windows 
are  opened  to  éive  air  and  light  to  ths  apartments,  portioos 
are  bailt,  great  halls  for  giving  feasts,  or  to  collect  a  gr- 
eat assemblage  of  people;  outside  the  internai  enclosures  are 
arranged  boildings  for  strangers;  sometimes  even  galleries, 
oharohes,  hospitals,  intended  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
or  village,  came  to  groap  themselves  around  the  oastle  of  the 
aobleman. 

The  ffiisfortanes  that  desolated  Sraace  at  the  end  of  the  14 
th  centory  aad  the  beginniag  of  the  15  th  singalarly  diaiaish- 
ed  the  impalse  given  to  religious  or  secular  constraotion.  *•  - 
Jisobittfitvve  follows  the  impalse  ^iven  daring  the  13  th  and  14 
th  centuries,  gradually  losing  sight  of  its  point  of  departa- 
rej  the  profusion  of  détails  ohokes  the  gênerai  arrargement; 
rationalism  is  pashed  so  far  in  the  ooaëiutttsoa  of  constraot- 
ion aad  in  drawinô,  that  every  architectural  member  prodaoed 
at  the  base  of  the  édifice  pénétrâtes  through  ail  obstacles, 
ascending  vertically  to  the  top  withoat  interruption.  Thèse 
piers  and  moaldiags,  that  affeot  forms,  prismatio,  curvilia-» 
ear,  concave  with  projectiné  angles,  penetratiné  and  always 
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portai  of  the  cathedral  of  Paris;  the  great  façade  still  shows 
some  Femains  of  Romanesqae  traditions,  aod  the  soath  portai 
is  in  an  arohiteoture  preseotio^  the  deoadenoe.  (Art*  Arohit- 
eoture  Religieuse).  We  no  longer  find  after  the  ead  of  the 
13  th  oentary,pii»tt«ilarly  in  religions  arohiteotare,  that  ia- 
dividual  stamp  characterizing  eaoh  édifice  typical  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  that  century.  The  grand  arrangement,  the  mode  of 
constrootlon  and  arrangement  already  take  a  monotonoas  appear- 
anoe,  that  renders  arohitectare  easier  to  design,  and  that  f 
favors  mediocrity  at  the  expansé  of  genias.  One  peroeives  that 
oommon  rules  are  estafalished,  and  place  ths  art  of  architect- 
ure at  the  commaud  of  the  most  ordinarw  talents.  Ail  is  fore- 
seeu,  one  form  infallibly  brings  another.  Reasoning  replaces 
imagination,  logio  slays  poetry.  «at  also  the  execntlon  beoo- 
mes  more  aniform,  more  knowiné,  the  choice  of  materials  is  m 
more  judioious.  Tt  seems  that  the  genius  of  constraotors  has 
nothiné  more  to  find,  having  satisfied  its  need  of  novelty  by 
applying  itself  to  détails,  seeking  for  the  spirit  of  art.  Ail 
architeltaral  members  are  redaoed,  scalptnre  is  pleased  with 
execotiag  the  infinitely  small.  The  feeling  of  the  entirety, 
of  true  grandeur  is  lost,  one  desires  to  be  astonished  by  bol- 
dness,  by  the  appearance  of  lightness  and  refinement.  Soieuoe 
masters  art  and  absorbs  it.  Durin^  tne  14  th  century  ie  devel- 
oped  the  knoirledge  of  the  thrusts  of  vaults,  the  art  of  éeom- 
etrical  drawing,  and  then  one  sees  erected  those  monuments, 
that  reduoe  the  solids  to  the  least  possible  dimensions,  take 
the  light  into  interiors  in  ail  practicable  »ays,  that  one  s 
sees  those  perforated  spires  rise  toward  heaven  on  supports, 
that  do  not  seem  able  to  sustain  them,  that  mouldings  are  div- 
ided  into  an  infinité  number  of  members,  and  that  piers  oons- 
ist  of  groups  of  little  coluœns  as  numerous  as  the  arches  they 
support.  Sculpture  loses  its  importance,  iapoverished  by  the 
éeometrical  combinations  of  the  architecture,  it  seems  no  lon- 
ger to  find  its  place,  and  it  is  coafised  because  of  desiriné 
to  be  délicate.  Tn  spite  of  the  excessive  study  jti  the  combi- 
nations, and  because  of  the  rationalism  that  controls  ail  pa- 
rts of  the  architecture,  that  leaves  you  cold  before  so  much 
effort,  in  which  one  finds  more  caloalation  than  inspiration. 
Tt  must  be  stated,  that  the  13  th  oentar?  left  little  to  be 
done  in  the  14  th  in  the  matter  of  reliéious  architectare.  0 
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arohitectare,  far  from  that;  one  sbould  aot  forget  that  Preach 
arofaitectare  was  developed  in  tbe  œidat  of  a  ooaqaered  people 
in  présence  of  its  conquerors,  it  took  its  inspirations  irithin 
that  indiôenous  fractiou,  the  most  nuiBeroas  part  of  the  lation, 
it  had  fallea  into  the  handa  of  laymen  as   soon  after  the  first 
attempts  at  émancipation,  it  was  neither  théocratie  nor  feudal, 
Tt  was  an  independent  art,  national,  flexible  for  evevy   need, 
and  ereoted  a  castle,  bouse  or  orurcb  (Arts.  Château,  Maison, 
Eglise)  by  employiné  the  fornos  and  procédures  appropriate  for 
each  of  thèse  édifices;  and  if  there  i^as  barmony  between  the 
différent  branches  of  the  art,  if  they  spruné  from  the  saaie 
trunk,  yet  they  developed  in  conditions  so  diverse,  that  it 
is  impossible  not  to  distin^uish  them»  Not  only  did  Prench  ar- 
chitecture of  the  13  th  century  adopt  the  différent  forms  be- 
cause  of  tbe  reauirements  to  be  satisfied,  but  aéain  we  see 
it  chaaée  for  the  materials  émployed;  if  it  is  a  structure  of 
brick,  of  stone  or  of  wood  that  is  erected,  it  ^ives  each  of 
thèse  structures  a  différent  appearance,  that  best  suited  to 
the  nature  of  the  ïïiaterial  at  commaad.  Wrought  iron,  bronze 
anl  l8ad,_cast  or  nanûiïiered,  wooj,  marble,  terra  cotta,  hard 
or  soft  stone,  of  différent  dimensions,  require  forms  suitable 
for  each  of  thèse  materials-  and  triât  in  such  absolute  fashion 
and  so  well  characterized,  tnat  by  examininf?  a  cast  or  a  dra^f- 
iué  one  can  say,  "this  ornament,  mouldin^,  architectural  mem- 
ber,  is  applicable  to  such  a  oiaterial."  This  essential  qaali- 
ty  belon^s  to  the  original  arts  of  tne  fine  epoohs,  while  it 
is  éenerally  wantii:^  to  the  arts  in  epochs  of  décadence;  it 
is  unnecessary  to  say  ho-^  it  éives  value  and  charm  to  the  le- 
ast  ob.jeots.  The  judicious  use  of  materials  distin^uishes  the 
structures  of  the  13  th  century  frow  those  that  preceded  or 
followed  them,  it  charms  men  of  taste  as  *ell  as  the  simplest 
FBinds,  and  nothine  less  than  false  éducation  can  cause  tha  1 
loss  of  the  feeliné  of  a  la^  so  natural  and  so  true* 

But  no  human  work  does  not  contain  in  f^erm  the  principla  of 
its  destraotion.  The  aualities  of  the  architecture  of  the  1^ 
th  century  are  exaf5;5erate3  and  becoiiie  defects.  And  the  proér- 
esaive  advance  /fas  then  so  rapil,  that  Sothic  architecture, 
fall  of  yoath  and  po»er  in  the  first  7ears  of  the  reiëa   of  3. 
Louis,  comœenced  to  faii  mto  abuse  in  17^0.  Scaroely  40  yaars 
between  the  construction  of  the  western  fscîip  and  of  the  south 
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show  safficieotly,  for  the  little  art  employed,  with  what  ra- 
pidity  they  trere  finished.  Great  œilitary  establishments  like 
Ooacy,  Chateaa-Thierry  amchné  others,  and  later  Vinoennes  and 
Pierrefonds  hâve  risen  from  the  ground,  and  hâve  been  deliver- 
ed  to  their  ^arrisons  in  some  years,  (Arts.  Apchiteoture  Mili- 
taire, Château). 

Tn  the  history  of  the  peoples  of  thèse  fpuitfal  ceaturies 
appears  to  be  oontained  an  immense  effort  of  the  intellijîenoe 
of  men,  éathered  in  favorable  conditions.  Thèse  periods  of  p 
production  are  found  everywhere  at  oertain  epochs,  but  what 
especially  distinguishes  the  âge  that  ocoupies  us,  is  the  qu- 
antity  and  the  unity  in  tne  production.  The  13  th  centary  sees 
born  in  the  intellectual  order  of  men,  sach  as  Albert  the  3r- 
eat,  3.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Roger  Bacon,  philosophers,  learned  e 
encyclopedists  and  theoloéians,  ail  whose  efforts  tend  to  sys- 
tematize  the  knosiled^e  acquired  in  their  time,  to  jgather  the 
débris  of  the  sciences  and  of  antique  philosophy  to  submit  t 
them  to  the  Christian  niind,  to  hasten  the  spiritual  movement 
of  their  contemporaries.  The  study  and  practice  of  the  arts 
uere  coordinated,  then  followinf?  a  reéular  advance  in  the  same 
direction*  We  cannot  better  compare  the  development  of  the  a 
arts  at  that  epoch,  than  to  a  crystallizationj  a  synthetic  n 
fork,  ail  whose  parts  unité  aocordiné  to  a  fixed  law,  logical 
and  harmonious,  to  form  a  homogeneous  ??hols,  no  fraction  of 
îfhich  eau  be  doBtroped  without  destroyin^  the  entirety. 

Science  aad  art  make  but  one  in  the  architecture  of  the  13 
th  centary,  the  form  is  only  the  resuit  of  the  mathematical 
lavf,  jost  as  in  the  moral  order,  faith  and  beliefs  seek  to 
establish  themselves  on  i-'uman  reason,  on  proofs  derived  from 
the  ?criptures,  observation  of  physical  facts,  and  they  risk 
themselves  with  remarkable  boldness  and  grandeur  of  view  in 
the  field  of  discussion.  Happily  for  that  éreat  aée  the  high- 
est  minds  stère  orthodox.  Albert  the  Great  and  his  pupil  ?.  T 
Thomas  Aauinas  concentrated  the  kno^rled^e,  that  they  had  been 
able  to  acauire,  the  sinéular  pénétration  of  their  intellects 
toward  the  dominant  point,  theoloéy.  Tûis  tendency  is  also  t 
that  of  the  arts  of  the  1^  th  centurf,and  explains  their  high- 
est  unity. 

But  it  is  annecessary  to  believe  that  reli^ious  architecture 
was  the  only  one,  anri  that  it  imposée  its  forons  on  secuilatr  a 
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ia  obtaining  the  desired  effeot»( Arts.  Peinture,  Vitraox).  îfe 
State  hère  that  thèse  t?ro  arts  (scalptare  and  paiating)  sabaiit 
eutirely  to  arobiteoture,  when  it  reaches  its  olimax,  resaaing 
a  certain  independenoe,  that  hoîfever  profits  little  to  them, 
ifhen  arohiteotare  dégénérâtes. 

?rom  îfhat  many  of  our  great  édifices  of  the  middle  âges  oom- 
menced  at  the  end  of  the  12  th  oentary  and  ooipleted  during 
the  14  th  and  15  th,  it  has  been  ooncloded,  that  two  or  three 
centuries  siere  required  to  baild  them,  which  is  not  correct; 
perhaps  never,  except  in  our  days,  hâve  structures  been  ereced 
more  rapidly  than  during  the  13  th  and  14  th  centuries.  But 
thèse  monuments,  built  by  tôans  of  the  private  resources  of 
bishops,  monasteries,  chapters  or  nobles,  were  often  inter- 
pupted  by  political  events  or  lack  of  money;  but  ifhen  resour- 
ces were  not  lacking,  architects  carried  on  their  works  irith 
prodigious  rapidity;  examples  are  not  îranting  to  justify  this 
assertion.  The  new  oathedral  of  Paris  was  founded  in  ll6S;  in 
1196  the  choir  was  finished;  in  1220  it  was  entirely  completed; 
the  chapels  of  the  nave,5tfebe  two  transept  dables,  and  the  ch- 
apels  of  the  choir  being  only  modifications  of  the  primitive 
édifice,  s^hich  it  could  hâve  done  without.  (Art.  Cathédrale). 
Hère  ivas  an  immense  monument,  that  cost  not  iess  than  60  to 
70  millions  of  onr  money(H2,000,000  to  14.000,000),  erected 
in  50  years.  Nearly  ail  our  éreat  cathedrals  hâve  been  built 
in  such  a  limlted  number  of  years,  excepting  the  later  addit- 
ions. The  S.  Shapelle  of  Paris  was  erected  and  entirely  fini- 
shed in  Iess  thaa  eiéht  years. (Art.  Chapelle).  When  one  thinks 
of  sndh  ^n  innumerable  quantity  of  statues,  sculptures,  enor- 
mous  areas  of  stained  élass  Windows,  ornaments  of  ail  kinds 
entériné  iato  the  composition  of  thèse  monuments,  he  will  be 
amazed  by  the  activity  and  number  of  the  artists,  artizans  a 
and  laborers  at  command  then,  particularly  when  he  knows  that 
ail  thèse  sculptures,  either  of  ornaments  or  fiéures,  and  the 
stained  glass  windous  were  completed  as  the  work  proceeded. 

Tf  thèse  vast  religions  monuments,  covered  by  rich  décorat- 
ions, could  be  constructed  so  rapidly.  by  yet  stronéer  reasons 
monasteries,  castles  of  a  auite  simple  architecture  in  f^eneral, 
and  that  mast  satisfy  immédiate  material  needs,  should  be  er- 
ected in  a  ver?  brief  space  of  txme.  When  dates  of  bef?inninï;5 
and  of  corapletion  are  wantin^,  the  structures  are  there,  ^rbich 
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irith  the  masters  belonéing  to  the  regalar  opders,  who  never 
ooffiffienced  and  edifioe  except  after  baving  lonjé  oolleoted  in 
advanoe  the  neoessary  materials,  and  when  with  oare  tfaey  had 
collected  safficient  sams,  and  matured  their  projects  by  stady, 
Tt  seems  that  lay  architects  did  not  t»obble  themaelves  mach 
nith   the  détails  of  execation,  that  they  hastened  to  finish 
theip  ^ork,  that  they  .fere  already  ander  the  control  of  that 
fever  of  investigation  and  activity,  that  dominâtes  ail  modem 
civilization.  ffven  in  the  monuments  rapidly  built,  it  is  felt 
that  the  art  is  modified  as  the  building  progresses,  âûd  thèse 
modifications  always  bend  it  to  the  more  absolute  application 
of  the  principles  on  which  Gothic  architecture  is  based;  this 
is  a  constant  expérience.  Synimetry,  that  need  of  the  haman  m 
mind,  is  itself  even  sacrificed  to  the  incessant  search  for 
absolute  trath,  for  the  last  limit  whicfa  the  material  cai  at- 
tain|  acd  rather  than  continue  accordiné  to  the  saine  princip- 
les a  work,  that  appears  iinperfect,  ready  to  destroy  the  sym- 
metry,  the  arohitect  of  the  13  th  centary  did  not  hesitate  to 
modify  his  primitive  arrangements,  to  apply  at  once  ûis  new 
idear,  developed  under  the  inspiration  of  the  principle  direc- 
tiné  him.  Thas  hoiv  many  monuments  of  that  epooh  »ere  commenced 
with  hésitation  under  a  direction  still  uncertain,  althouâh 
rapiiiy  executed,  developed  in  the  tùoaéht  of  the  constructor 
learniné  his  art  and  perfecting  each  course,  so  to  speak,  and 
only  ceasinô  to  seek  the  best  when  the  i«rork  is  finishedî  It 
is  not  alone  in  the  gênerai  arrangement  that  is  noted  the  ra- 
pid  progressj  ail  the  workmen  are  moved  by  the  same  feelings. 
Sculpture  daily  abandons  the  nieratic  forms  of  the  11  th  and 
12  th  centuries  to  imitate  nature.  Greater  care  to  seek  for 
expression,  aad  to  aiake  the  movement  understicod  better.  The 
ornamentist  sfho  first  applies  himself  to  éiving  his  plants  a 
monumental  appearanoe,  and  ^^oer  to  seek  his  models  in  the  ée- 
rms  of  plants,  rapidly  cornes  to  copying  accarately  leaves  and 
floviers,  and  to  reproduce  in  atone  the  appearance  and  freedom 
of  plants.  Painting  advancss  more  slowly  in  the  path  of  proj;^- 
ress  followed  by  the  other  arts,  it  is  more  attached  to  trad- 
itions, aud  it  retains  the  conventional  types  lonéar  than  its 
sister  sculpture;  :/9t  callad  to  play  a  ^reat  part  in  the  déc- 
oration of  édifices,  it  is  carried  on»ard  by  the  éeneral  move- 
ment.  it  allies  Itself  more  franklv  with  architecture  to  aid 
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for  example,  scarcely  rejeoted  Romanesque  traditions,  and  ad- 
opted  the  new  mode  of  oonstruotion  and  décoration  ifith  ail 
its  rigorous  oonseqaences*  (For  exaaples  see  Arts.  Arohiteto- 
are  Religieuse,  Monastique,  Sivile  et  Militaire).  Tt  is  care- 
ful  4nly  at  the  end  of  tbe  13  th  century,  that  thèse  distinc- 
tions are  effaoed  entirely,  that  the  provincial  genius  is  lest 
in  the  royal  domain  to  change  itself  into  a  single  architect- 
ure, that  successively  extended  over  the  entire  area  of  France. 
However  Auvergne  (except  for  the  construction  of  the  oathedral 
of  Clermont-farraod)  and  Provence  never  adopted  Ôothic  archi- 
tecture, and  the  last  province  (that  beoame  Prench  only  at  t 
the  end  of  the  15  th  oentury)  passed  from  degenerate  Romanes- 
que architecture  to  the  architecture  of  the  Renaissance,  hav- 
iné  been  subjected  to  the  influences  of  the  monuments  of  the 
North  only  very  late  and  in  an  imperfect  manner.  The  centre 
of  French  architecture  then  in  the  13  th  century  is  concentr- 
ated  in  the  royal  dooain,  ^^here  were  built  those  vast  oathe- 
drals,  that  we  admire  yet  today,  mysterious  palaces,  great 
public  establishments,  castles  and  formidable  fortifications, 
with  rich  monasteries.  But  in  losin^  its  personal  or  provinc- 
ial originality,  in  passiné  exolusivfely  into  the  hands  of  the 
lay  éuilds,  architecture  is  no  longer  executed  with  that  min- 
ute care  in  détail,  with  that  inquiry  in  the  sélection  of  ma- 
terials,  that  strikes  us  in  édifices  built  at  the  end  of  the 
12  th  century,  when  the  lay  architects  were  still  permeated 
Ijy  iBonastic  traditions.  Tf  we  set  aside  some  rare  édifices, 
like  tha  S.  Qhapelle  of  the  Palace,  the  cathedral  of  Pheims, 
certain  parts  of  the  oathedral  of  Paris,  we  may  note  that 
the  monuments  ereoted  during  the  course  of  the  13  th  century 
are  frequently  as  careless  in  their  exécution  as  sfisely  comb- 
ined  in  the  system  of  construction.  There  appears  in  thèse  s 
structures  the  spirit  of  the  contract;  it  is  necessary  to  do 
mach  and  rapidly  with  little  money.  one  is  hurried,  neglects 
the  foundations,  erects  the  monuments  with  rapidity  by  usiné 
ail  the  materials,  éood  or  bad,  withoat  takin^  time  to  sélect 
them.  Stones  are  taken  from  the  hands  of  the  workmen  bafore 
they  hâve  had  time  to  eut  them  properly,  joints  are  irres^ular, 
the  rubble  is  placed  in  haste.  Construction  is  abruptly  stop- 
ped,  and  as  abruptly  reaumed  with  profound  mo-^if ications  of 
the  priœitive  projects.  This  wise  ploioaRs  is  foan'i  i^ain  onl? 
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maintaioed  only  by  the  oosbinatiOD  and  developieot  of  the   ap~ 
per  parts.  Tbe  Sothio  édifice  remains  standing  only  on  condi- 
tionf of  being  complète;  one  cannot  omit  one  of  its  organs  wi- 
thout  seeing  it  fall,  for  it  aoqaires  stability  only  by  the 
laws  of  eqailibriam.  That  is  one  of  tbe  reproaobes  most  free- 
ly  made  to  tbis  architecture»  not  litboat  some  appearaace  of 
justice.  But  oould  not  aloa  one  blâme  mai  for  tbe  perfection 
of  bis  ortfanization  and  regard  him  as  a  créature  inferior  to 
reptiles,  for  example,  because  be  is  more  sensitive  than  they 
to  external  agents  aad  more  fragilef  In  Sotbio  architecture 
matter  is  subjected  to  tbe  idea,  it  is  only  one  of  tbe  consé- 
quences of  tbe  modest  spirit,  itself  derived  from  Cbristianity. 

However  tbe  principle  directing  that  architecture,  because 
based  on  human  reasoning,  could  not  stop  at  a  form;  from  tbe 
moment  that  architecture  was  identified  with  tbe  idea  of  an 
epooh  and  a  people,  it  could  not  fail  to  modify  itself  at  the 
same  time  as  its  ideas.  Duriné  the  reign  of  Philip  August,  it 
tas  perceived  that  the  art  of  architecture  Iprogressed  in  the 
new  path  under-  the  influence  of  men  connected  by  a  oommunity 
of  prinoiples,  bat  still  retainiué  their  appearanoe  and  their 
original  periàaalities.  Some  were  still  attached  to  Pomanesque 
traditions,  more  timid  and  applyinô  only  with  reserve  the  syn- 
thetic  method,  others  lere  bolder  and  resolutely  adopted  it; 
that  is  ïfhy  are  found  in  certain  édifices  bailt  contemporane- 
ously  at  the  end  of  the  12  th  and  during  the  first  years  of 
the  13  th  century,  notable  différences  in  the  System  of  cons- 
truction and  décoration;  experiments  serving  as  points  of  de- 
parture  from  rules  followed,  or  that  will  be  abandoned  shortly 
after  their  appearanoe*  Thèse  artists  proceed  in  the  same  sen- 
sé, but  in  retaining  their  own  genius.  foi^m  as  many  little  p 
provincial  schools,  that  daily  teod  te  approach  eaoh  other, 
and  differ  only  in  certain  arrangements  of  détails  of  minor 
importance. 

prom  1220  thèse  schools  could  be  classified  thus: —  schools 
of  Tle~de-Prance^  Ôf  0bampag5ne,  of  Picardy.  of  Burdandy.  of 
Walne  and  Anjou,  and  of  Normandy,  Thèse  divisions  are  not  so 
Sharp  that  one  cannot  find  intermediate  édifices  belonéin^  t 
at  the  same  tlme  to  two;  their  development  fmilows  tne  order 
hère  ëiven;    there  were  bailt  already  in  fle-de-Rrance  and  Ch- 
ampaj2ne  édifices  absolately  Gothic,  when  Anjon  and  tlormandy. 
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If  ife  foUoff  the  logioal  résulta  of  this  prinoiple  derived 
from  Christian  ideas,  wc  shall  again  see  arohiteotupal  forma 
sabmit  tbemselves  to  the  material,  employ  xq  eaoh  looality  s 
SQOh  as  nature  supplies*  If  the  materials^rare  small,  the  aroh- 
itectural  members  take  a  moderate  importanoe  (Art.  Construct* 
ion);  if  they  are  large,  the  èouldings,  ornaiceiits  and  détails 
are  lar^e;  if  they  are  fine  and  eary  to  work,  architeotare  p 
profits  by  it  in  refining  its  ornaœentation  and  making  it  more 
delioate;  if  they  are  ooarse  and  hard,  it  is  simplified.  Ail 
in  poiated  architecture  takes  its  place  and  retains  its  quai- 
ity,  eacfa  man  and  eaoh  object  coant  for  what  they  are,  as  in 
création  each  thing  has  its  purpose  traced  by  the  di?ine  hand. 
And  as  it  seems  that  this  art  should  not  cease  to  be  methodi- 
oal,  even  in  its  décoration,  we  see  it  from  its  origin  abandon 
ail  ornaments  left  by  Roman-Byzantine  traditions  for  oovering 
its  friezes,  comices,  cavettos,  capitals,  its  vaalts  with  f 
flowers  and  leaves  borrowed  from, the  firests  and  fields  of  N 
North  France.  A  marvellous  thing!  The  imitation  of  plants  se- 
ems to  follow  «n  order  conforasd  to  that  of  nature,  and  exam- 
pies  are  there  to  speak  for  themselves.  The  buds  are  the  flrst 
sensible  appearanoes  of  végétation,  buds  éive  birth  to  shoots 
or  youttg  branches  oharged  îvitfa  leaves  or  floîiers.  Well,  when 
Prench  architecture  at  the  end  of  the  12  tû  oentury  took  pos- 
session of  the  flora  as  a  means  of  ornamentation,  it  commen- 
ced  by  imitatiné  ootyledons,  buds  and  shoots,  soon  arriving 
at  the  reproduction  of  developed  branches  and  leaves.  (See 
proofs  in  Art.  Flore),  It  is  unnecessary  to  statc,  that  this 
synthetic  method  is  followed  for  stronger  reasons  in  statics, 
in  ail  means  employed  by  architecture  to  resist  destrictive 
agents.  Thus  the  pyramidal  form  is  adopted  as  the  most  stable, 
horizontal  planes  are  excluded  as  stoppin^  rainiiater,  and  are 
replaoed  without  exception  by  stronôly  inclined  planes.  Besi- 
des  their  gênerai  principles,  if  te  examine  the  détails,  jie 
shall  be  struck  by  the  internai  arrangement  of  thèse  édifices. 
Just  as  the  human  body  rests  on  the  ^round  and  moves  by  means 
of  tîio  simple  supports,  slender  and  occupyinô  the  smallest  s 
space  possible,  is  complicated  and  developed  as  it  siust  cont- 
ain  a  éreat  namber  of  important  oréans,  likewise  the  9othlc 
edifioe  places  its  points  of  support  accordinsî  to  the  almplest 
prinoiples,  a  sort  of  scaf f oldin?^  whose  stabilitv  13   îTialntain- 
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ooosidered  after  reasoning,  that  when  a  man  bas  been  plaoed 
near  them  for  oomparison,  again  it  is  ratber  the  mao  that  ap> 
pearr  little,  and  not  that  the  œoBaasent  seems  great.  Whetber 
this  be  an  advantage  o  a  defect,  ne   shall  not  discass  this 
point,  only  stating  the  fact  that  is  of  the  highest  inportanoe, 
for  it  h^llojfs  an  abyss  betweei  the  methods  of  antique  art  a 
and  that  of  the  middle  âges. 

We  shall  not  say  that  the  art  born  at  the  end  of  the  12  th 
centary  on  a  portion  of  the  soil  of  Pranoe  is  above  ail  a  Chr- 
istian art;  S.  Peter  of  Rome,  3.  Sophia  of  Con8tantenot)le,  S» 
panl-f.l-M,  3.  Mark  of  Venice,  our  Romanesqae  churohes  of  Au- 
vergne aod  Poitou,  are  Christian  monuments,  sinoe  they  irere 
built  by  Christians  for  the  use  of  the  worship.  Ghristianity 
is  sablime  in  the  oataooabs.  in  the  déserts,  as  in  S.  Peter 
of  Rome  or  in  the  cathedral  of  ohartres.  But  we  shall  ask;  n 
without  Ohristianity,  «onld  the  monuments  of  Nortû  France  hâve 
been  ereoted?  Svidently  not.  This  éreat  prin©t|>lejf  unity  of 
scaleJQst  presented  to  our  readers,  is  it  no  a  symbolical  s 
seizing  on  the-Ghristian  mind?  To  place  thus  a  man  in  relati- 
ons with  God,  even  in  the  most  vast  and  most  maénificent  tem- 
ples by  the  constant  comparison  of  his  littleness  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  releéious  monument,  is  not  there  a  Christian 
idea?  Whioh  strikes  most  peaple?  Ts  not  the  application  of  t 
this  method  rigoroasly  followed  in  our  monuments,  that  always 
inspire  this  indefinable  feeliné  of  respect  before  great  Goth- 
ic  churches?  The  arohitects  of  the  12  tb  and  13  th  centuries 
hâve  always  applied  this  principle  by  instinct  and  reasoninô, 
it  bas  always  governed  ail  relidiouB,  secular  or  military  st- 
ructures until  the  epooh  of  the  Renaissance  of  the  antique. 
Architects  of  the  pointed  epoch  wera  as  consistent  in  the  use 
of  the  new  forms  as  were  Greek  architects  in  the  application 
of  their  System  of  proportions  of  the  orders,  independently 
of  dimensions.  Amoné  the  latter, architecture  was  an  abstract 
art;  Greek  art  is  a  unit,  and  it  orders  rather  than  obeys;  it 
03mmands  materials  and  men;  it  is  the  antique  fate;  while  wes- 
tern arohitects  of  the  middle  aôes  were  sab.iect  to  Christian 
law,  whioh  recoénized  the  sovereién  power  divine,  and  left  to 
man  his  free  will.  responsibility  for  his  own  works,  and  of 
accoantine  for  a  creatiois  made  in  the  ima^e  of  the  Creator, 
however  low  may  he  be. 
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of  tbeir  time»  jast  as  Aristotle  coald  hâve  dooe,  if  be  bad 
lived  in  tbe  12  th  centary»  aid  tbe  form  they  gave  to  art  ob- 
jeots  itas  deifived  from  tbe  needs  or  tbe  ideas  of  tbe  loieat* 
|t,et  us  take  a  very  striking  example,  faBdaieotal  in  arobiteot- 
are,  tbe  soale*  Sveryone  knows  tbat  tbe  orders  in  tbe  arobit- 
eotare  of  tbe  Sreeks  aad  Romaos  may  be  regarded  as  typical  a 
anits,  tbat  one  enploys  io  édifices  by  icoreasiog  or  diainisb- 
ing  tbeir  dimensions  aod  retaining  tbeir  proportions,  aocord- 
ing  as  tbese  édifices  are  more  or  less  great  ii  soale.  Tbas 
tbe  Partbenon  and  tbe  temple  of  Theseas  at  Athens  are  of  very 
différent  dimensions,  and  tbe  Doric  order  applied  to  tbese  t 
tïTO  monuments  is  aearly  identical  in  proportions»  to  make  our- 
selves  better  anderstood,  we  shall  say  tbat  tbe  Dorio  order 
of  tbe  Partbenon  is  tbe  Doric  order  of  tbe  temple  of  Tbeseus 
viewed  tbrougb  an  enlarging  glass.  Notbing  in  tbe  antique  or- 
ders, Greek  or  Roman,  reoalls  a  single  scale,  and  yet  for  tb- 
ese monaments  is  an  invariable,  let  us  say  imperative  soale, 
wbiob  is  man.  The  dimension  of  man  does  not  change,  wbetber 
tbe  monument  ^e  large  or  small»  Tbas  take  tbe  geomttrical  dmw- 
ing  of  an  antique  temple,  neglecting  to  give  tbe  dimensions 
or  to  draw  tbe  scale,  it  î?ill  be  impossible  to  state  ifhetber 
tbese  columns  are  10,  13  or  33  ft.  in  beight,  wbile  for  Gothic 
architecture  tbis  is  not  so,  tbe  human  sèale  is  found  everyw- 
hère  independently  of  tbe  dimension  of  tbe  édifices.  Enter  t 
the  cathedral  of  Rbeims  or  a  village  churcb  of  tbe  same  epocb, 
and  yoQ  will  find  tbe  same  beights,  tbe  same  moalded  bases; 
tbe  columns  eloagate  or  sborten,  but  retain  tbe  same  diameter, 
tbe  mouldings  are  multiplied  in  a  great  édifice,  but  ara  of 
tbe  same  dimensions  as  those  of  the  little  one;  tbe  balustra- 
des, window  sills,  plintbs,  benobes,  galleries,  reliefs,  ail 
tbe  détails  of  tbe  architecture  found  in  tbe  arrangement  of 
tbe  édifices,  alirays  reoall  the  type  soale,  the  dimension  of 
a  man.  The  man  appears  in  everything;  the  monument  is  made  f 
for  him,  it  is  bis  vestment,  and  however  vast  and  rich  it  may 
be,  it  is  always  for  bis  stature.  Tbus  the  oonuments  of  the 
middle  âges  appear  éreater  than  thep  actually  are,  beoause  in 
the  absence  of  man,  the  homau  scale  is  everywhere  recalled, 
beoause  the  eye  is  constantly  forced  to  compare  the  dimensions 
of  the  whOle  with  the  homan  modale.  The  contrary  impression 
13  produoed  by  antique  monuments.  Their  dimensions  are  only 
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edifioes  afterlthè  l6  th  centary,  bat  on  the  oontrary  are  free- 
If   aooeated^aQd  contribate  by  tbelr  logenioas  oonbloatiOB  and 
the  taste  always  oontrolling  their  ezeoation,  to  tbe  richness 
of  tbe  arohiteotare*  In  a  beantifal  edifloe  of  tbçbbeginning 
of  tbe  13  th  oentary,  hovever  splendid  it  be  assaiDed,  tbereis 
no  ornament  to  be  removed,  for  eaob  ornament  is  merely  tbe  re- 
sait  of  a  satisfied  need.  If  one  seeke  initations  of  thèse  e 
edifioes  baxlt  oatside  Pranoe,  there  is  foond  only  «tmngeness: 
tbese  imitations  only  eaploy  the  forma  «ithont  divining  the 
reasons  for  their  existence,  It  explains  why,  beoause  of  onr 
oustom  to  sfish  to  seek  our  good  afar(as  if  distance  gave  it 
more  valae),  citizens  most  aroased  against  the  arohiteotare 
called  Gothic  nearly  always  hâve  in  vieif  snoh  édifices  as  the 
oathedrals  of  Milan,  Siena,  Florence  and  certain  Qerman  char- 
ches,  bat  hâve  oever  thoaght  of  traveling  tirenty  leagaes  to 
serioasly  examine  the  constraction  of  the  oathedrals  of  Amie- 
ns, Shartres  or  Rheims.  Tt  is  not  neoessary  to  go  to  stady  or 
jadge  Prenoh  architecture  of  that  epoch  irhere  it  bas  been  ex- 
ported,  bat  it-mast  be  seen  and  .iudged  on  the  soil  that  saw 
its  |)irth,  in  the  midst  of  the  varioas  material  or  moral  élé- 
ments by  «rhich  it  was  nursed;  it  is  further  so  intimately  con- 
neoted  with  «or  history,  the  intellectual  conquests  of  oar  o 
ooantry,  to  our  national  character  reprodaced  in  its  princip- 
al featares,  tendenoies  and  direction,  that  one  can  scarcely 
compbehend  how  it  may  not  be  better  known  and  better  appreoi- 
ated,  and  one  cannot  conceive  why  the  stady  of  it  is  not  pres- 
scribed  in  oar  sohools  like  the  teaching  of  our  history, 

Tt  is  precisely  at  the  time  when  researches  in  literatare, 
science,  antique  philosophy  and  législation  are  parsued  with 
ardor,  daring  this  12  th  centary,  that  architecture  abandons 
the  last  remains  of  antiqae  tradition  to  foand  a  new  art,  wh- 
ose  prinoiple  is  in  manifest  opposition  to  the  prinoiple  of 
the  arts  of  antiqaity.  Must  one  conclude  from  that,  that  œen 
of  the  12  th  centary  wera  not  consistent  to  themselves?  Snt- 
irely  the  oontrary;  bat  what  distin^uishes  the  renaissance  of 
the  12  th  centary  irom  that  of  the  l6  th.  is  that  the  first 
was  permeated  by  the  antiqae  spirit,  whil©  the  second  allowed 
itself  to  be  sedioed  by  the  form.  The  dialecticians  of  the  12 
th  centarw  ir  stadyiné  the  pagan  authors.  the  fathers  and  the 
^crlptares,  sa»  matters  an:3  meta  of  their  time  «lith  the  eyes 
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oblique  resistanoee  to  maiotalD  theBi»(Arts*  oonstraction,  Vo- 
Qte).  Already  froai  the  middle  of  the  12  th  ceotar?  oonstrnct- 
ors  had  recognized  that  the  roand  aroh  had  a  thrast  to  great 
to  be  elerated  at  a  great  beigbt  on  tbin  valls  or  iaolated  p> 
piers»  pattioalarly  in  wide  naves,  onless  maiotained  by  enor- 
mous  battresses. ;   tbey  replaced  tbe  roaad  aroh  by  the  pointad 
arob  (Art.  Aro),  ooly  retainiog  tbe  rouad  aroh  for  tiindoifs  a 
and  doorirays  of  small  widthf  they  entirely  rejected  the  tann- 
el  vaalt,  «hose  continaoas  tbrnsb  ooald  only  be  resisted  by 
a  oontinuous  battress.  Pedaoing  the  resistiag  parts  of  their 
struotures  to  piers,  they  stro?e  to  throw  ail  the  weight  and 
thrust  of  their  vaalts  on  those  piers,  then  only  havlng  to 
aaintain  them  by  indépendent  flying  battresses  and  traBsfer- 
ring  ail  loads  ontside  thèse  éreat  édifices.  To  give  more  sta- 
bility  to  theëe  isolated  piers  or  battresses,  they  ioaded  them 
with  an  additional  vreight,  that  they  soon  made  oôet&f  tkeri* 
chest  motives  of  ornamentation  (Art.  pinacle).  *aking  their 
édifices  gradaally  lighter,  and  réoognizing  in  the  pointed  a 
aroh  a  great  résistance  and  at  the  same  time  only  a  weak  thr- 
QSt,  they'applied  it  aTerywhere,  while  abiindoning  the  roand 
aroh,  even  in  seoular  architectare. 

Proi  the  bei^innin^  of  the  13  th  oentury,  architecture  devel- 
oped  aocording  to  an  entirely  new  aethod,  ail  vfhose  parts  are 
derived  from  the  others  with  imperious  rigor.  Now  by  the  cha- 
nge of  naethod  comnaence  révolutions  in  science  and  arts.  Cons- 
truction commands  the  formi  the  piers  destined  to  support  se- 
veral  arohes  were  divided  in  as  many  colnmns,  thèse  having  d 
diameters  more  or  leas  great  aocording  to  the  loads  that  must 
be  laid  on  them,  each  rising  on  its  side  to  the  vaults  it  mu- 
st support,  their  oapitals  assuminê  an  importance  proportion- 
ed  to  that  load.  The  arches  are  narrow  or  vide,  oomposed  of 
one  or  several  rwis  of  voussêirs,  accordiné  to  their  functions. 
(Arts.  Aro,  Construction).  The  walls  become  useless  and  enti- 
rely disappeared  in  great  édifices,  being  replaced  by  openings, 
deoorated  by  stmined  glass.  gvery  need  is  a  motive  of  décora- 
tion; the  roofs,  the  discharge  of  rainwater,  the  introduction 
of  daylight,  the  means  of  aocess  and  ths  circuflation  at  the 
différent  stories  of  buildings,  to  sach  small  articles  as  iron 
fïxtures,  leaduork,  anchors,  supporta,  œeans  of  heating,  ven- 
tilation, not  only  are  not  concoaled,  as  freqaently  in  oar  e 
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foroe,  bat  by  iatellectoal  work  that  fermented  from  the  11  tb 
oentapy.  Proteoted  by  the  royal  power,  they  enolossd  it  by  a 
halo,  that  did  not  oease  shûiiig  with  vivid  splendor  antil  a 
after  the  epooh  of  the  PenaissaDoe.  No  people,  exoept  perhaps 
the  Âthenians,  more  readilf  threw  aside  tradltioos;  thls  vas 
both  its  defeot  anà^fji   ohareeteri  alirays  to  désire  to  fiod 
somethinig  better,  without  stoppin^^lt  advanoad  as  rapidly  in 
the  good  as  le  the  bad,  it  passionately  adhered  to  lilieidsa, 
aod  irhen  this  was  porsaed  lato  its  last  eotreBohmeots»  tihen 
it  was  bared  by  aoalysis,  when  it  commefftied  to  germioate  in 
the  midst  of  its  nelghboriné  peoples,  it  rejected  this  to  fol- 
low  another  with  like  enthusiasm,  abandoning  the  first  as  wo- 
rnoat,  old,  like  a  oorpse  from  whioh  lothing  coald  be  derived. 
This  oharaoter  remains  oars  today,  in  oar  time  it  has  produoed 
beaatifal  and  wretohed  things;  finally  it  is  ihat  has  been  c 
called  fashion  for  nearly  three  centuries,  whioh  adhères  to 
the  fatilities  of  life,  like  the  most  serions  social  princip- 
les,  whioh  is  ridioulous  or  terrible,  graceful  or  full  of  gr- 
andeur. 

One  should  take  into  aocount  this  character  peculiar  to  a 
part  of  France,  If^  it  be  desired  to  explain  and  to  comprehend 
the  great  movement  of  the  arts  at  the  end  of  the  12  th  centu- 
ry;  we  merely  indicate  it  hère,  since  we  shall  return  to  eaoh 
division  of  the  architecture  in  Analyzing  the  forms  adopted 
by  thèse  divisions.  Tt  is  unneoassary  to  say  that  this  movem- 
ent  was  restrained  while  theoretioal  or  practical  architecture 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  religions  establishments;  every- 
thing  aided  in  arresting  it;  traditions  were  neoessarily  fol- 
lowed,  the  rigor  of  cloistered  life,  reforms  atteœpted  and  ob- 
tained  within  the  clergy  during  the  11  th  century  and  a  part 
of  the  12  th.  But  when  architecture  had  passed  from  the  hands 
of  olerios  to  thoae  of  laies,  the  national  genius  did  not  de- 
lay  in  takiné  charge,  hastened  to  free  itself  from  the  Roman- 
esque covering,  in  whioh  it  found  itself  inconvenienoed,  and 
understood  how  to  burst  it;  one  of  its  first  attempts  was  the 
construction  of  vaolta.  Profitiné  by  quite  confused  resalts 
obtained  till  then,  pursuing  its  aim  with  that  ri^orons  loôic, 
that  in  that  epooh  formed  the  basis  of  ail  intellaotual  work, 
it  established  the  principle  already  developed  under  the  Art*. 
ArO"boutant.  that  vaalts  producinj?  obliaue  thrasts  reauired 
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compell6d  the  use  of  défensive  arraDgeiaeBts  in  aooordanoe  irith 
tbis  progres8.(Arts.  Arohiteotore  Religiease,  Civile,  Militaire 
]  It  is  àeoessapy  to  ireot  larsîer  cburches,  in  whioh  the  int- 
ernai supports  mast  occui^j  tbe  least  areas  possible,  to  vent- 
ilate  and  li|?ht  theœ,  make  them  easier  of  acoess,  better  enc- 
losed,  more  sanitary  and  better  adapted  to  oontain  the  œulti- 
tude.  Tn  nearly  ail  provinces  of  the  North,  Romanesque  chur- 
ches  not  beioi^  combined  in  construction  to  endure  (Art,  Cons- 
truction); they  fell  or  theatened  to  fall,  ao  that  it  nas  ne- 
cessary  to  reboild  them.  It  was  neoessary  to  ereot  palaces  or 
oastles  for  a  greater  number  of  persons,  for  feudalism  every- 
ifhere  follo»ed  the  movement  impressed  by  the  monarohy;  and  if 
the  kinô  assumed  éreater  authority  over  hia  éreat  vassals,  t 
thèse  absorbed  the  little  fiefs  and  daily  centralized  power 
among  themselves,  as  the  king  centralized  it  around  hiœself. 
Tt  was  neoessary  for  those  newly  enfranchised  citi«ens  and  f 
for  thèse  inorcasiné  ^ailds  places  of  assembly,  oity  halls, 
exchanges  or  parlors  as  then  oalled,  chambers  for  State  bodi- 
es,  houses  accqrding  to  the  more  refined  manners  and  more  nu- 
lerous  requirements.  ?inally  for  thèse  enfranchised  oities  w 
were  needed  external  walls,  for  they  perfeotly  understood  that 
a  conquest  to  be  durable,  Tiust  always  be  prepared  for  défense. 
There  ifas  the  neoessity  for  rebuildiné  ail  the  édifices  a  me- 
thod  in  harmony  jrith  a  new  social  condition.  Tt  should  not  bs 
forgotten  that  the  soil  was  covered  by  ruine,  the  feudal  con- 
teste, the  invasions  of  the  Normans,  the  establishment  of  com- 
munes, not  done  without  ôreat  broils  and  popular  excesses;  t 
the  iônoranoe  of  the  constructors,  who  had  erected  thèse  édi- 
fices of  little  durability,  left  ail  to  be  built.  gesides  that 
imperative  neoessity  safficiently  explained  by  the  history  of 
that  epoch,  arose  a  new  taste  in  the  midst  of  that  Gallo-Roman 
population  resumin;?  its  work  as  a  nationi  ne   hâve  attempted 
to  indioate  tha  différent  sources  whence  this  taste  sought  i 
its  inspirations,  but  before  ail  it  adhered  to  the  sSenius  of 
the  people,  that  oocupied  the  villas  of  the  Saône,  Loire  and 
Somme»  Thèse  peoples  were   endowed  with  a,  facile  and  invertive 
spirit,  quick  to  seize  the  practioal  slde  of  thinôs,  active, 
mobile,  thooghtful,  directed  rather  by  j^ood  sensé  than  imagin- 
ation, apparently  destined  by  providence  to  break  the  last  f 
fettera  of  barbarism  in  3aul,  not  by  abrupt  meana  and  material 
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sooiety,  whatever  be  the  class  to  wbioh  he  beloQi^s.  The  arts, 
then  eatipely  pejeoting  antique  tradition,  beoame  the  individ- 
aal  expression  of  the  artist,  who  oontribates  to  the  Mènerai 
ffork  withoat  oasiig-for  the  nrrangement,  bat  adding  to  it  his 
partioalar  inspiration:  theee  are  both  anity  and  great  variety, 
Gailds  shoald  produce  this  rasait,  if  they  establish  fixed  r 
raies  in  their  organization,  and  do  sot  impose  then  on  anchan- 
geable  forais,  like  modem  académies.  Besides  anity  is  the  gr- 
éât need  and  the  tendenoy  of  that  epooh,  but  it  is  not  yet  t 
tyrannioal,  and  if  it  obliges  the  soalptor  or  painter  to  res- 
trict himself  within  certain  monumcatal  requiremeats,  it  lea- 
ves  to  eaoh  great  freedom  in  exécution.  The  architect  gives 
the  height  of  a  capital  or  frieze,  imposes  their  arraagement, 
bat  the  sculptor  cas  make  this  capital  or  bit  of  frieze  his 
own  ifork,  and  can  move  <çithin  his  sphère  by  taking  the  respon- 
sibility  for  his  work.  The  architecture  itself  of  the  12  th 
and  13  th  oentaries,  while  sub.jected  to  a  uniform  œethod,  ba- 
sed  on  absolnte  principles,  retains  the  greatest  freedom  in 
the  application  of  thèse  prinoiples;  the  numerous  exaaples  g 
given  in  this  Diotionary  demonstrate  vrhat  îie  assert  herc.  Tifith 
the  lay  inrasion  of  the  realm  of  the  arts  commences  an  era  of 
progress,  so  rapid  that  one  can  scarcely  follow  its  trace;  a 
monument  is  no  sooner  erected,  than  it  serves  as  a  sort  of  s 
step,  so  to  speak,  to  that  to  be  founded;  a  ne^f  method  of  con- 
struction or  décoration  is  no  sooner  attempted,  than  it  is  p 
pushed  to  its  last  limite  with  an  incredibly  logical  rigor. 
>-  In  the  history  of  the  arts  must  be  iistinéuished  tifo  éléme- 
nts; neoessity  and  taste.  At  the  end  of  the  12  th  oentury  ne- 
arly  ail  Romanesque  monuments,  religions,  secular  or  military, 
could  no  longer  satisfy  the  new  needs,  partioularly  in  the  s 
royal  domain.  The  narrow  Romanesque  churohes  were  encumbered 
by  those  massive  piers  nithout  spaces,  and  were  not  suited  f 
for  the  numerous  assemblages  of  believers,  in  cities  with  ra- 
pidly  increasiug  population;  they  were  dark  and  drearw,  rude 
in  appearance,  no  londer  in  harmony  with  customs  and  a  civil- 
ization  alreadw  advanced;  the  houses  and  castles  preaented  t 
the  same  inoonvenieBcea  in  a  still  more  shockinô  fashion,  si- 
noe  habituai  life  could  not  acoomœodate  itself  to  dwellinés 
in  whioh  none  of  the  ne»  needs  were  satisfied.  As  for  ailita^y 
î»chiteotare,  the  improTements  made  in  the  meane  of  attack  c 
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reqoipes  the  very  rapià  ase  of  ao  enoraoas  mass  of  materials; 
ooDseqaently  as  ismeose  samber  of  vorkmeo,  means  of  provision 
and  transportation  ob  a  very  great  soale.  The  Ronans  had  at 
oomnand  armies  aocastomed  to  public  tiorks»  who  coula  throvr  a 
aatiOQ  of  enslaved  barbariaos  on  a  structure,  haTinl  adopted 
the  method  best  saited  for  that  social  status.  To  erect  ooe 
of  thèse  éreat  édifices  then,  very  skilful  irorkien  irere  not 
needed;  some  spécial  men  to  direct  the  constructioa,  paiDters 
asd  stuccoers  to  cover  thèse  masses  of  masonry  with  a  rich  f 
facing,  some  6reek  artists  to  carve  the  marbles  eœployed,  and 
benind  thèse  intelligent  men,  arms  to  break  boulders,  carry 
ap  bricks,  make  the  mortar  or  tamp  the  concrète.  Fîowever  dis- 
tant froiD  the  capital  was  the  place  where  the  Romans  built  a 
circus,  baths,  aqaeducts,  basilicas  or  palaces,  the  same  méth- 
ode of  construction  were  employedî  the  Roman  monument  is  eve- 
rywhere  Roman,  in  spite  of  soil,  olimate,  even  materials,  but 
never  the  work  of  an  artist.  Prom  the  moment  that  Rome  cornes 
everyîfhere,  it  alone  rules,  effacing  everytfaing  fèreign  to  it; 
there  is  its  power,  and  its  arts  folio»  the  impulse  éiven  by 
its  politics.  When  it  takes  possession  of  a  région,  it  takes 
from  the  oonquered  people  neither  its  dods  nor  local  customs, 
but  it  plants  there  its  temples,  builds  its  vast  public  buil- 
dings, establishes  its  political  administration,  and  soon  the 
importance  of  its  establishments,  its  administrative  oréaniz- 
ation  absorbs  the  last  vestiges  of  the  ci^ilizatlons  on  which 
its  shadow  is  cast*  Certainly  there  is  a  beautiful  subject  of 
study  and  observation,  but  in  the  midst  of  this  unknown  poier 
man  disappears,  he  is  only  one  of  the  infinité  wheels  in  the 
great  political  machine.  8reece  itself,  such  a  brilliant  focus 
of  the  arts  and  of  ail  that  tends  to  the  development  of  the 
human  mind,  Greece  is  extinéuistied  under  the  influence  of  Rome, 
Christianity  alone  could  struggle  aéainst  the  éiant  by  resto- 
ring  to  the  isolated  man  the  feelinê  of  his  personality.  But 
it  requires  centuries  for  the  remains  of  paéan  civilization 
to  disappear.  We  hâve  been  able  to  consider  bat  one  of  the  p 
parts  of  this  ^reat  human  work  in  tbe  noiddle  aées;  at  the  end 
of  tbe  1?   th  century  ail  thèse  princi  t'I  ^-"^ ,  that  should  ensure 
the  triamph  of  ideas  producei  bv  Christianity  are  fixed  (to 
oaly  speak  of  the  sabject  occjpyint^  us),  the  principle  of  per- 
aopal  resfonsibility  appears;  man  counts  for  somethinf?  in  30- 
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followed  everywhere  in  the  stractares  ereoted  is  the  oities, 
market-towQS  and  simple  villages^  the  monastic  establishnents 
irere  soon  drawn  into  the  carreit  ezoavated  by  the  aeir  art* 
Aroaod  important  monuments  like  oathedrals,  bishops'  palaoes, 
palaoes  and  castles  arose  thoasands  of  édifices  for  trhioh  the 
great  and  rioh  straotures  served  as  trpes,  like  ohildren  of 
the  same  -faàily.  The  aother  monument  contains  spécial  arrang- 
ements sometimes  reqaired  by  the  exceptional  form  of  the  gro- 
nnd,  by  a  local  need,  or  by  the  taste  of  the  arohiteot  ereot- 
iog  it,  and  thèse  same  arrangements  are  foand  in  the  sacoadary 
édifices,  althoagh  not  iadlsàtéd  by  secessity.  An  accident  d 
during  construction,  an  altération  or  the  laok  of  resonrces 
caased  modifications  in  the  typical  projeot,  and  the  imitati- 
ons sometimes  go  so  far  as  to  reproduoe  thèse  defects,  errors 
or  poverty  resolting  from  this  pennry. 

What  is  most  striking  in  the  new  System  of  architecture  ad- 
opted  from  the  end  of  the  12  th  century  is,  that  it  entirely 
frees  itself  from  Roman  traditions.  Tt  is  unneoessary  to  bel- 
ieve  that  from  that  freedom  results  disorder  or  caprice;  on 
the  contrary  ail  is  orderly,  logical  and  harmonious;  once  this 
prinoiple  is  fixed,  the  conséquences  follow  with  a  rigor  not 
admitting  exceptions,  ^ven  the  defects  of  this  architecture 
are  derived  from  its  principiè  imperatively  followed,  Tn  Fre- 
nch  architecture,  whioh  -^as  born  tith  the  13  th  century,  the 
arrangements,  construction,  statics,  ornamentation,  and  scale 
differ  absolutely  from  the  arrangement,  construction,  statics, 
ornamentation  and  scale  followed  in  antique  architecture.  Tn 
studying  thèse  two  arts,  it  is  necessary  to  stand  at  two  opp- 
osite points  of  vie»;  if  one  wishes  to  judge  one  by  the  depen- 
ding  on  the  principles  that  direct  the  other;  they  will  both 
be  found  abased.  This  sxplains  the  stranée  préjudices,  the  er- 
rors aad  contradictions  with  which  abound  the  cities  belonging 
to  the  tuo  opposed  camps  of  the  defenders  of  antique  and  Goth- 
ic  art*  Thèse  tiro  arts  hâve  no  need  of  beiné  defended,  they 
are  both  the  results  of  two  oivilizations  starting  from  diff- 
érent principles.  One  may  prefer  Roœaa  civilization  to  the  c 
civilization  born  with  the  Frenob  monarchy,  but  neither  can 
be  annulled;  it  seems  useless  to  compare  them,  but  one  till 
find  profit  in  stnlylng  them. 

The  Roman  monument  is  a  sort  of  cast  on  a  foriii,  that  reqal- 
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monent  «rhen  a  new  conqaest  by  the  aooarohy  io  thèse  provinces 
abraptly  destpoys  its  last  vestiges,  by  planting  abraptly  and 
withOQt  transition  a  monument  taken  fpoœ  the  royal  domain,  j 
jQst  as  one  plants  a  st&rdard  in  the  midst  of  a  oongaered  oity» 
fvùt   the  13  th  centary  arohiêèetare  follotrs  step  by  step  the 
royal  power,  aocompanies  It,  appears  to  form  a  part  of  its  p 
prérogatives'  it  develops  nith  energy  where  poner  is  strong 
and  anoontested;  it  is  mixed  and  its  forms  are  ancertain  irhere 
power  is  ^eak  and  opposed. 

Mote  1.  p*  13"^.  'î\\e  T\o^e  ©t  BoinowesQXie  0Tc\\\,\ec\\iTe  \«  xaeri^ 

Cqx\  0»  m\j>c\\  \)e  eoVà  ot  t\\e  0TC\^\tec\ure  5.e«\.|ono\eà  >oi|  Wve  tv 
nom*  ot  Boiftotiesoue?  t.See  Vxv  t\\e  pve>o\o^s\\^  c\.teà  A,T\\c\e  ot  M, 
V%te\,  p.  30,  31,  t\ve  .•^uô.Yc'toxia  crW^cVam  ot  t>\o\  nome'^ , 

Baring  the  last  years  of  the  12  th  oeatary  and  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  13  th  ail  the  great  cathedrals  of  the  royal .domain 
were  foaaded,  and  almost  entirely  ooapletèd  on  new  plans.  No- 
tre Dame  of  Paris.  Notre  Dame  of  Chartres,  the  cathedrals  of 
Bourges,  Laon,  3*issons,  Meaux,  Noyon,  Amiens,  Rouen,  Cambrai, 
Arras,  Tours,  Seez,  6oatanc3s  and  Bayeux  »ere  commenoed  under 
the  reign  of  Philip  Aagust  to  be  nearly  ail  completed  at  the 
end  of  the  13  th  oentury.  Champagne,  so  strongly  conneoted  po- 
litioally  to  the  royal  domain  under  S.  Louis,  erected  on  ifcs 
part  the  great  cathedrals  of  Pheims,  Chalons  and  Troyes.  gur- 
gandy  and  Bourbonnais  followed  the  new  direction  impressed 
on  architecture,  and  built  the  cathédrale  of  Auxerre,  Nevers 
and  Lyons,  Soon  the  viciniliy  of  Carcassonne  formed  a  part  of 
the  royal  domain,  and  alone  received  the  direct  influences  of 
the  officiai  architecture  in  the  midst  of  countries,  that  con- 
tinued  until  the  15  th  oentury  the  degenerate  Pomanesque  trad- 
itions. As  for  Goienne,  which  ramained  an  appanage  of  the  or- 
own  of  gngland  until  under  Charles  V,  and  as  for  Provence,  t 
that  only  became  Prench  nnder  Louis  XT,  the  architecture  of 
the  royal  domain  did  not  penetrate  there,  or  at  least  only  p 
produced  bad  imitations,  that  seemed  foreign  in  the  midst  of 
thèse  countries.  Tn  Brittany  it  developed  but  slowly  and  alw- 
ays  retained  a  charaoter  belonging  as  much  to  3néland  as  to 
Normandy  and  Maine.  We  ûive   hère  (2)  tfae  divisions  in  Prance 
at  the  death  of  Philip  Aaguet  in  122^.  Tbis  œovement  is  foll- 
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influence,  as  it  is  agreed  to  name  it,  is  then  very  differently 
exerted  in  the  provînoes  inolided  in  fraiioe  of  that  epoch.  The 
art  of  the  soalptor  applied  to  arohitectare  developed  on  aoo- 
oant  of  the  same  casses,  at  the  end  of  the  11  tb  cent«ry.  In 
Provence,  along  the  length  of  the  Rhône  aud  Saône,  in  Burgandy, 
Champagne,  ooanty  of  Toaloase,  at  the  moath  of  the  Gironde, 
in  Angoamois,  Saintonge  and  Soitoa,  finally  everyiihere  that 
Roman  monaments  had  left  rich  rains,  there  were  foand  sohools 
of  scalptars;  bat  the  arohitectare  of  Normandy,  the  ^orth  and 
the  Rhine,  nas  then  as  poor  in  stataary  as  it  nas  rÉoh  in  ooa- 
binations  of  oriental  designs. 

During  the  12  th  centary  the  royal  domain,  although  redaoed 
to  a  very  limited  area,  remained  almost  outside  thèse  influen- 
ces, or  rather  it  had  been  very  slightly  affected  by  ail,  re 
tainiag  more  thah  any  other  oounty  of  ?ranoc  the  pure  Qallo- 
Poman  tradition,  At  the  end  of  the  11  th  century  aad  the  beg- 
inniné  of  the  12  th,  under  the  reign  of  Philip  Angust,  the  r 
royal  domain  ia  extending  re,iected  everything  excessive  ia  t 
thèse  foreign  éléments,  so  to  speak,  it  chose  among  ail  thèse 
éléments  tboae  best  suited  to  its  ta«tes  and  habits,  and  it 
formed  a  national art, as  it  foanded  a  national  Government. 

Romanesaae  architecture  was  lackiné  at  the  centre,  ■'■  a  ani- 
ty  of  influence  by  whiob  it  could  become  the  art  of  a  nation; 
taught  and  praotised,  as  »e  hâve  said,  by  reliéious  establish- 
ments, it  jfas  subjected  to  their  spécial  rules,  régulations 
jflthout  an?  other  bond  betsfeen  them  than  the  papacy,  being  u 
anable  to  exert  auy  material  effect  on  the  art  forms.  This  a 
architecture  *as  compelled  eithar  to  remain  stationary  or  to 
adopt  éléments  of  progress  from  ail  sides,  according  to  the 
caprices  or  tastes  of  the  abbots.  But  when  the  unity  of  the 
monarchie  power  began  to  be  established,  this  unity  was  secon- 
ded  by  lay  artists  belonging  to  the  recognized  guilds,and  must 
by  the  natural  force  of  thingsforœ  an  art  centre,  that  radia- 
ted  to  ail  sides  at  the  same  time  as  its  political . action»  T 
This  resuit  is  apparent  from  the  beginning  of  the  13  th  cent- 
ury* Romanesque  architecture  gradually  became  extinct,  atrop- 
hied  under  the  architecture  introduced  by  lay  artists,  it  re- 
treats  before  this  advance,  it  oontinues  indéoisive  for  some 
time  In  monastic  establéshmants,  in  the  provinces  where  the 
action  of  the  monarohioal  power  is  aot  yet  felt,  until  the  m 
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and  to  form  a  State.  They  œast  find  the  peaains  of  CarloTin^- 
ian  arts  in  the  terrltory  ob  irblch  the3F  settleâ»  tba?  ooobin- 
ed  siîtû  thèse  thair  oatiODal  genias,  positive,  i^reat,  perhaps 
sligbtly  Savage,  and  yet   free. 

This  people  haviiig  freqaent  relations  with  Maine,  Aojoa,  P 
Poitoa  and  the  entire  vestern  sidl«  of  i^ranoe,  tbe  Byzaitine 
taste  also  affeoted  Normaa  architeetare»  Bat  instead  if  affec- 
ting  the  oonstraction,  as  in  perigord  or  Angoanois,  it  infla- 
enoed  the  décoration*  let  as  not  lose  sight  of  thèse  storeho- 
lases  of  articles  or  wares  froa  the  Levant  placed  at  the  cent- 
re of  France*  The  Venetians  brought  into  irance  not  only  pep- 
per  and  cinnamoo,  bat  also  fabrics  of  silk  and  ol  gold  oharg- 
sd  ifith  rich  or.nainents,  sorolls,  strange  animais,  fabrics  then 
manafactared  in  Syria,  Bagdad,  Sgypt,  on  the  coasts  of  Asia 
»ilnor,  at  Oonstantinople,  in  Sioily  and  Sfain.  Thèse  fabrics 
of  oriental  origin,  that  are  foand  in  nearly  ail  the  tomba  of 
the  12  th  oentary  or  on  paintings,  were  œaoh  in  fashion  at  t 
that  epooh;  the  high  olergy  particalarly  eaployed  them  it  pr- 
iestly  vestments,  for  the  screens  or  coverings  of  altars  (Art* 
Aatel),  to'cover  the  shrines  of  sain  s*  The  Saracen  rugs,  as 
they  »rere  then  called,  and  which  were  made  in  Fersia,  were  p 
placed  in  oharohes  or  palaces  of  rich  nobles.  The  first  cras- 
ades  and  the  oonquests  of  the  Normans  in  Sicily  and  the  Sast 
only  extended  farther  in  9ra\ioe   and  principally  in  Normandy 
the  taste  for  thèse  admirable  fabrics,  so  brilliant  and  harm- 
onioos  in  color,  of  sach  pare  and  graoeful  design*.  The  archi- 
tectare  of  Saintonge,  Poitoa,  Anjoa,  Maine  and  particalarly 
of  Normandy,  took  possession  of  those  designs  ànd  this  mode 
of  ooloring.  Sverywfaere  that  Roman  monaments  irith  a  certain 
riohness  of  ornamentation  then  existed  in  the  West,  the  influ- 
ence of  thèse  fabrics  on  architectare  is  scarcely  perceptible; 
thus  at  Berigaeai  for  example,  in  antiqae  Vesone  filled  with 
Roman  ruins,  as  we  hâve  already  stated,  that  if  the  form  of 
reliéious  édifices  was  borrotied  from  the  Sast,  the  décoration 
remains  Roman;  bat  in  conntries  like  Normandy,  where  fragments 
of  Roman  sculpture  left  no  traces,  the  décoration  of  monuments 
of  the  11  th  and  12  th  centuries  recalls  those  rich  laces,  th~ 
ose  skilfully  arrangea  soholls,  that  are  fouad  en  fabrics  from 
the  Levant^  (Art.  Ornement),  jrhile  the  General  form  of  the  ar- 
chitecture retains -^ailo-iomâateaditions.  The  Byzantine  mf- 
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with  dômes  in  France^  If  S.  F'ront  ia  a  copî  of  the  plan  and 
i^eoeral  arrangement  of  S*  Mark  of  Venioe,  this  does  not  nean 
that  this  abbef  churob  may  be  the  onlj   source  from  nhioh  men 
drew  to  make  ohnrches  «ith  dômes  in  ail  Agaitaine  daring  the 
ooarse  of  the  11  th  and  12  th  ceataries;  S.  front  nay  hâve  b 
been  the  origin  of  the  ohurches  with  doœes  in  Berigord  and  An- 
goamois,  bat  we  believe  that  the  dômes  of  the  ohorohes  of  An- 
vefgae,  for  example,  those  of  the  oathedral  of  Puy,  recelved 
their  influence  directly  from  the  Hiast,  or  rather  from  the  A 
Adriatic,  through  the  interœediary  of  Venetian  commerce, 

1.   p.    135.    *>TO\\e.    ft^x.    en   îroxvce,    Be  Ver»,e\.\Y».    çorVa.    185Î» 

Kote    1.    p.    iS7»    TlVe    aome. 

Xote   i.p.    \3S.    See    Art.    b^   )k ,    VWet,   \.n    3outivo\    des   So^onts. 
3ou,,    îe>û.    ox\d   Hov,,    185*3.,    on   \\\e   \>ooV  b>^   Qe  XeTu«\\\v. 

H09fever  that  may  be,  taking  the  faots  as  pirbiioéâ:^  in  the 
monuments  of  Aquitaine  duriné  the  11  th  and  12  th  centuries, 
it  has  a  considérable  importance  in  the  history  of  5'rench  ar- 
chitecture; its  résulte  make  themselves  felt  during  the  13  th 
century  in  that  -province  and  outside  it  (Arts.  Architecture 
Religieuse,  construction).  The  cathedrals  of  Poitiees,  Angers 
and  even  Mans,  retain  in  that  mode  of  constructinê  vanlts  ov- 
er  the  great  naves  a  last  trace  of  the  dôme. 

In  the  Northwest  of  France,  the  monuments  that  existed  bef- 
ore  the  invasion  of  the  Normans  are  unknowa  to  us,  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Danes  leaving  nothing  standing  behind  them;  but 
soon  as  established  on  the  aoil,  thèse  barbarians  became  bold 
and  active  oonstruotors.  In  the  space  of  a  century  and  a  half, 
they  oover  the  country,  on  which  they  hâve  definitely  settled, 
with  religious,  monastic  or  seoular  édifices  of  an  extent  and 
richness  then  uncommon.  It  is  diffioilt  to  assume  that  the  N 
Normans  brooght  from  Norway  the  éléments  of  art;  but  they  pos- 
sessed  a  persistent  and  acute  mindj  their  brutal  force  did  n 
not  lack  Grandeur.  Oonquering,  they  erected  castles  to  ensure 
their  supremacy,  they  soon  recognized  the  moral  power  of  the 
clergy,  and  they  endo^ved  it  richly.  Purther  hurried  to  attain 
their  ends,  when  they  perceived  them,  they  left  none  of  their 
andertakings  unfinished,  and  in  that  differed  entirely  from 
the  southern  peoples  of  Saol;  tenacious,  they  itère  perhaps  t 
the  only  barbarous  people  eetablésbed  in  Saul,  that  had  ideas 
of  order,  the  only  one  that  knew  héw   to  rstain  their  conqaeets 
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11  th  aod  12  th  oentaries.  The  manuscript  oolleotion  of  anti- 
qaities  of  Dinoges,  oited  by  M.  de  Verneilh,   places  the  arr- 
ivai of  the  Venetians  in  that  oity  between  the  yeaps  9S8  and 
989;  speaking  of  their  oomiaeroe  it  coatains  this  passage: - 
"The  old  records  of  the  country  relate,  that  aicieDtly  the 
Venetians  trafficing  in  the  merohandize  of  the  East,  not  bei- 
ng  able  to  take  their  vessels  and  galleya  comiag  fponi  the  East 
throagh  the  Mediterranean  into  the  océan  by  the  strait  of  tSib- 
raltar,  on  aoooaat  of  soœe  rocks  obstruoting  the  said  strait, 
therefore  came  to  dsrell  at  Limoges,  at  which  place  they  eitab- 
lished  the  market  of  Venice,  bringing  apices  and  other  meroh- 
andize  from  the  Levant,  left  ship  at  Aigues-|^)rts,  then  going 
to  Limoges  by  mules  and  wagons^,  thenoe  to  Rochelle,  Brittant, 
Eagland,  Scotland  and  Ireland;  the  said  Venetians  dwelt  long 
at  Limoges,  and  remained  near  the  abbey  of  S»  i^artin,  that  t 
the  rebûilt  on  the  old  ruins  made  by  the  Danes  (Norman8)".Tf 
the  Venetians  had  established  themselves  in  Aquitaine  only  to 
locate  a  market  intended  to  sapply  the  commerce  of^'Sngland, 
Scotland  and  îreland,"  they  îfould  not  hâve  taken  Limoges  as 
a  place  of  sapply,  but  some  oity  on  tbe  seashore;  this  market 
established  at  Limoges  in  the  centre  of  Aquitaine,  It  seems 
to  us,  indicates  the  manifest  naed  of  furnisûiné  spices,  rich 
fabrics.  Levantine  vfares,  to  ail  the  provinces  of  France  as 
well  as  the  countries  beyond  the  sea.  At  an  epoch  when  the  a 
art  of  architecture  had  still  to  seek  the  route  it  should  fol- 
Ion,  where  it  was  sought  to  replace  in  religions  édifices  com- 
pletely  destroyed  by  fire  with  vaults  of  stone  (Art.  Construc- 
tion), when  constructors  only  knew  the  tunnel  vault,  applica- 
ble oaly  to  small  monuments,  it  is  not  surprising  that  rich 
foreiga  merchants  should  hâve  boasted  of  the  édifices  of  their 
native  ooontry,  that  they  œay  hâve  offered  to  briné  drawings, 
or  to  scnd  the  monk  architects  of  Aquitaine  to  visit  and  atudy 
the  churches  of  Venice  and  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  The  d 
dôme  could  thus  be  introduced  into  the  centre  of  ï?rance  by  a 
hundred  iifferent  ways;  each  architect  that  received  a  forei- 
É5n  design  or  visited  the  chnrches  of  the  Adriatic,  interpreted 
in  his  0!»n  way  and  witb  more  or  less  intelligence  the  informa- 
tion sent  hiffi,  or  what  he  could  obtaln  at  the  place.  There  w 
woald  then  be  an  exaggeration,  we  think,  in  reéardin^,  ?,  Front 
of  perii^ueux  as  tbe  type,  the  raother  cnarch  of  ail  the  monnments 
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Nortb  of  the  (Saroone,  and  emphasizes  the  inportanoe  of  the  m 
monastio  sohools  of  arohitectare  until  the  end  of  the  12  th 
centary.  One  of  oar  most  dlstingaished  arobaeoloj^lsts   expl- 
ains  this  transfusion  of  oriental  arohiteotare  Into  the  extrê- 
me West  by  the  presenoe  of  Venetian  colonies  established  tben 
at  Limoges  and  on  the  westeri  sbore*  Tben  the  passage  of  the 
strait  of  Gibraltar  presented  the  greatest  risks  becaase  of 
the  nameroas  Arab  pirates»  vbo  held  the  sbores  of  Spain  and 
Africa,  and  ail  the  commerce  of  the  Levant  with  the  sbores  of 
north  Erance  and  England  passed  throagh  Marseilles  or  Narbon- 
ne,  tben  overland  by  Limoges  to  regain  the  sea  at  Rochelle  or 
Nantes.  Bat  the  abbey  ohoroh  of  3.  F'roat  at  Perigueai  is  dist- 
ingaished  as  mach  by  its  plan,  that  bas  nothing  analogoas  in 
France,  as  by  the  arrangement  of  its  dômes  on  pendentives» 
(Art,  Architecture  Religieuse).  There  was  indeed  a  foreign  im- 
portation, one  that  extends  very  far  from  Perigueux,  which  o 
causes  the  supposition, that  if  the  cbarch  of  S.  ffront  exerci- 
sed  an  influence  on  the  religions  architecture  of  the  irestern 
coast,  that  cfaurch  oannot  be  reéarded  as  the  mother  of  ail  c 
ohurches  ïrith  dômes  built  in  France  during  the  12  th  century. 
ît  must  be  admittsd  that  cofflmerce  in  transit  from  the  Levant 
importôd  into  the  middle  and  West  of  Prance  foreién  frinciples 
of  art,  to  ail  points  where  a  certain  activity  existed,  and 
probably  where  marts  bad  been  established  by  the  incredible 
Venetian  activity.  On  thèse  matters  contemporary  îfritten  doc- 
uments are  so  insufficient  or  brief,  that  it  does  net  seem  to 
os,  that  one  should  dépend  only  on  sacfa  incomplète  informati- 
on, to  establish  a  System;  but  if  we  examine  the  facts,  and 
if  »e  deàuoe  from  them  the  most  natural  inferences,  «e  shall 
perhaps  be  able  to  illuœinate  this  so  interesting  question  of 
the  introduction  of  the  pendentive  dôme  into  French  architec- 
ture of  the  11  th  and  12  th  centuries.  At  the  end  of  the  10 
th  oentury  Ç'rance  was  thas  divided  (1);  we  see  in  its  middle 
part  a  éreat  province,  Aquitaine,  Limoges  being  its  central 
point;  it  is  bordered  on  the  North  by  the  royal  domain  and  by 
Anjou,  vrhich  nearly  follow  the  course  of  the  Loire;  at  the  W 
Tfest  and  Southwest  by  the  county  of  Toulouse;  at  the  l^ast  by 
Lyonnais  and  Burguody.  Now  in  this  vast  province,  and  only  in 
this  province,  Prench  architecture  adopted  the  dôme  on  penden- 
tives  supported  on  transverse  arches,  duriné  the  course  of  the 
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Tbis  foreii^n  iiopressioD  Is  lost  as  one  ascends  tbe  Hbone,  or   j 
at  least  takes  a  différent  oharaoter  in  mingling  vitb  tbe  or- 
iental inflaenoe  froi  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Rhine.  Tbat  Is  différ- 
ent, beoause  on  tbe  shores  of  tbe  Mediterranean,  tbe  peoples 
bad  direct  and  constant  relations  witb  tbe  çast.  In  tbe  12  tb 
ceatary  tbey  reoeived  tbe  influence  of  contemporary  oriental 
arts,  and  not  àte   arcbaeological  influence  of  earlier  arts, 
of  tbat  refinement  and  study  found  in  tbe  édifices  of  Prove- 
nce dating  froœ  tbat  epocb;  bat  tbe  Byzantine  arts,  tbat  bad 
left  traces  oa  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Rbine,  date  froœ  tbe  epocb  of 
Gbarleiagne;  since  then  tbe  relations  of  tbese  oountries  Jiitb 
tbe  Past  bad  ceased  to  be  direct.  Tbse  two  arcbitectural  styles, 
one  of  îfbicb  for-merly  ànen,   and  tbe  other  still  drew  froŒ  or- 
iental sources,  iet  on  tbe  upper  Saône,  on  Bargundian  soil  a 
and  in  Cbampagne;  from  tbese  mixtures  of  styles  caœe  tbe  Rom- 
anesque of  tbe  South,  from  tbe  contemporary  soathern  oriental 
influence,  and  tbe  traditional  Rhenisb  oriental  influence;  b 
bencb  suob  great  monuments  as  tbe  churcbes  of  Tournas,  abbeys 
of  Vezelay,  Cluny  and  Cbarlieu,  And  yet  tbese  mixtures  form 
a  harmonicas  wbole,  for  tbese  édifices  were  exeouted  by  men 
born  on  tbe  soil,  only  subject  to  influences  of  whose  origin 
tbey  were  ignorant,  sometimes  directed  as  at  Cluny  by  foreié- 
ners  not  enough  occapied  with  the  détails  of  exécution  to  take 
a  prominent  part  in  the  mode  of  building  and  decorating  of  m 
monuments.  The  oriental  influence  did  not  enter  Gallo-Roman 
soil  by  tbese  t»ro  ways  alone.  Tn  934  a  vast  cburcb  had  been 
founded  at  Perigueux,  exactly  reproducing  in  its  plan  and  ar- 
rangement a  prell  knonn  édifice,  S.  Mark  of  Venice,  coramenoed 
a  few  years  earlier.  Tbe  abbey  church  of  S.  front  of  Perigue- 
ux is  a  cburcb  with  dômes  on  pendentives,  certainly  erected 
under  tbe  direction  of  a  Prencbman,  tbat  had  studied  S.  Mark, 
or  after  the  drawings  of  a  Venetian  architect,  by  Sallo-Boman 
workmen,  for  if  the  architecture  of  the  monument  be  Venetian 
or  quasi-oriental,  the  construction  and  the  détails  of  the  or- 
namentation  belong  to  the  Roman  décadence,  and  nowise  recall 
the  sculptures  and  mode  of  building  applied  to  3.  Mark  of  We- 
nice.  This  édifice,  in  spite  of  its  foreign  character  at  the 
epocb  *hen  ereoted  and  its  entire  différence  from  the  édifices 
suoceediné  it  In  tbat  part  of  Gaul,  exerted  a  great  influence 
on  structures  erected  3urin^,  the  11  th  an:l  1?  th  centuries  N 
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from  thc  end  of  the  13  th  «entary  in  the  royal  domain,  is  im- 
pressed  «rith  the  trae  grandeur,  that  avoids  exaggeration;  it 
is  always  restrained,  evea  it  its  errors  and  in  periods  of  dé- 
cadence,: within  the  lifflits  of  taste,  severe  and  riobat  the 
same  time^  olear  and  logioal,  it  bends  to  ail  regaireients  w 
withoat  ever  abandonisg  the  style.  It  is  an  art  belonging  to 
instraoted  persons,  who  kneii  how  to  »ay  and  to  do  what  is  ne- 
oessary  to  be  understood,  Let  us  not  forget,  that  daring  the 
12  th  and  13  th  centuries,  the  sohools  of  Paris  and  the  Univ- 
ersity  vfere  freqaented  by  ail  naen  desiring  to  know  true  soien- 
oe,  not  aloae  in  France  but  In  Europe.  The  instruction  in  arts 
iBust  be  on  the  level  of  the  instruction  in  letters,  in  ifhat 
is  oalled  fhysioa,  i.e.,  the  sciences,  and  theology,  Germany, 
Italy  and  Provence  in  particalar  sent  their  dootors  to  perfect 
theœselves  at  Paris.  We  hâve  seen  that  the  great  religions  es- 
tablishments from  the  end  of  the  11  th  century  sent  their  ao- 
nks  to  build  monasteries  in  Sngland,  Italy  and  even  to  the  1 
limits  of  Germany»  At  the  end  of  the  12  th  oentnry  the  lay 
guilds  in  the  rofài  domain  commenced  to  take  the  direction 
of  the  arts  in  ail  the  provinces  of  France.  Sut  before  éoing 
farther,  let  ua  rapidly  e?amine  «rhat  were  the  varions  éléments, 
that  gave  architecture  in  each  country  a  local  character.  F'rom 
Marseilles  to  Chalons  the  valleys  of  the  Rhône  and  Saône  hâve 
retained  a  great  number  of  antique  édifices  nearly  intact,  a 
and  there  more  than  elsefhere  Roman  traditions  left  traces  u 
until  the  12  th  century*  The  structures  on  the  banks  of  the 
Phone  reoall  daring  the  course  of  the  11  th  and  12  th  centu- 
ries the  architecture  of  the  late  empire,  the  churches  of  Thor, 
VenasQuez,  Pernes,  the  porch  of  Notre  Dame  des-Dons  at  Avignon; 
Those  of  S.  Trofhime  od  Arles  and  of  S.  Gilles  reproduce  in 
their  détails,  if  not  in  the  entirety  of  their  arrangement  f 
for  new  needs,  the  Roman  fragments  that  still  cover  the  soil 
of  Provence.  But  the  fréquent' relations  of  the  cities  on  the 
geashore  with  the  îçast  briné  Byzantine  éléments  into  the  orn- 
amentation  as  ?fell  as  in  some  gênerai  matters.  The  polygonal 
apses  and  the  polygonal  dômes  supported  by  a  séries  of  corbel- 
led  arohea,  the  flat  arcades  decoratiné  the  walls,  the  slight- 
ly  projeotin^  moacdings  divided  in  nuœerous  members,  the  dél- 
icate ornaments  often  presentins?  cominations  foreién  to  the 
flora,  Sharp  and  serrate  foliage,  show  their  oriental  oriî^in. 
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M.  Guizot.  The  govermental  aoity  appeared,  and  aader  its  inf- 
luence architectare  abaadoned  its  old  form,  borrowed  froi  ail 
sides  iii  order  to  place  itself  also  ander  laira,  that  made  of 
it  a  Batioaàl ^att. 

Pbilip  Aagust  had  added  to  the  royal  domain  Normandy,  Artois, 
7ermandois,  Waine,  Toaraine,  Anjoa  and  Poitou,  i.e»,  the  »ich- 
est  provinces  of  Pranoe,  and  those  containinô  the  most  active 
and  indastrious  t>eoples.  The  monarohical  predoainanoe  had  gra- 
duallf  absèpbed  the  influence  of  seciilar  feudalism  and  of  the 
^reat  peligious  establishments  in  the  provinces,  and  particu- 
larly  in  Tle-de-France.  Under  the  shadow  of  that  inoreasiné 
power,  the  cities  were  better  ppotected  in  their  liberties, 
and  had  oréanized  their  administration  »ith  more  security  and 
power;  some  of  them  like  Paris  even  had  no  need  ta  form  comm- 
unes for  developing  their  industries,  bot  lived  directly  under 
the  protection  of  the  royal  power,  and  that  sofficed  them.  N 
Now  it  seems  to  us,  that  there  has  not  been  considered  siiffi- 
ciently  this  influence  of  the  monarohical  po«er  on  the  arts 
in  Prance.  It  s^ems  that  Francis  I  may  hâve  been  the  first 
kiné,  wfao  ihflaenced  the  arts  in  France,  iîhile  at  the  end  of 
the  12  tn  oentury  we  see  architecture  and  the  arts  dépendent 
on  it  develop  with  incredible  viéor  in  the  royal  domain,  and 
especially  in  Tle-de-Prauce,  i.e.,  in  the  part  of  this  domain, 
that  remained  the  property  of  the  kin^  after  the  feudal  divi- 
sion at  the  end  of  the  10  th  century.  ?rom  Philip  Auéust  to 
Louis  XTV,  the  éeneral  spirit  of  the  œonarohy  présents  a  str- 
iking  characteri  there  is  somethiné  impartial  and  ^rand,  res- 
trained  and  logical  in  the  direction  of  affairs,  ifhich  distin- 
^.uishes  this  monarohy  amon^  ail  others  in  the  history  of  the 
peoples  of  western  f?-urope.  The  french  monarohy  is  perhaps  af- 
ter the  12  th  century  the  only  one  really  national,  that  may 
be  identified  with  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  that  has  made 
its  stren^îth  and  its  increasiu^  power  in  spite  of  its  fautts 
and  reverses,  Tn  its  relations  to  the  court  of  Rome,  with  its 
dreat  vassals,  «itn  tha  nation  itself.  it  alArays  brinés  (we 
speak  only  of  the.  entiretv  of  its  ccnduct)  n  modération  and 
intelli^ea*  spirit,  tbat  »pe  the  oar'^  of  ^:^>  ^?    Iïa\,:\    tj   n.^^ 
a  'mi-^r-i  ^x;)^'^vn  )'.  This  spirit  of  aeein^'   things  and  in  the 
voonduct  of  affairs  Is  founl  in  tîie  arts  til.1  Louis  Xrv.  Arch- 
itecture», that  livinf^  expression  of  the  spirit  of  b  reoplo, 
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stadious  youths,  siith  no  care  bat  to  instract  and  to  dispanse 
Knowledge  and  doctrine,  sair  arise  the  religioas  edifloe,  that 
ia  memory  of  the  consolations  be  had  foand  in  bis  Éisfortane, 
he  dedioated  to  the  Paraclete  or  Consoler. -^"Never  had  the  ef- 
forts of  a  nation  been  more  ooarageous  and  persistent  for  or- 
gâoiziné  a  civil  adoslnistration»  to  establish  a  nationality, 
than  this  oatbreak  of  the  oommanes.  The  high  olergy  condeoned 
the  teaching  of  Abelard,  bat  plaoed  itself  on  his  level  in  m 
maintaining  orthodoxy,  aroased  the  moveoient  of  the  crasades, 
and  profited  by  it;  not  at  first  understanding  and  oondei^ng 
the  spirit  of  the  oommones,  and  yet  soon  foand  within  thèse  c 
oivic  corporations  bold  and  active  artists  and  skilfal  artiz- 
ans,  vrbo  «oald  erect  and  deoorate  its  chorches,  oonasteries, 
hospitals  and  palaces.  An  Admirable  epoch  for  the  arts,  fall 
of  sap  and  youth! 

Xo\e  1.  V  "^^"^^  SrefoVre  Vil,  S.  ?Totvc6\8  à.^'k'&^\'L\    zX   S.  T 

\,x\ed\t8  à^o\)o\\ord,  )k,    Co\x8\,iv.  p.  ^5  et  aeo. 

At  the  end'  of  the  12  th  century  architecture  jras  already  p 
practised  by  lay  artists,  bat  retained  somethin^  of  its  théo- 
cratie origin;  althougb  still  comprised  jrithin  Romanesque  tra- 
ditions, it  took  an  anexpected  charaoter,  that  caased  it  to 
présent  îfhat  it  -^oald  become  fifty  years  later;  it  sometimes 
alloued  tc^ppear  a  singalar  boldness,  experiments  that  would 
soon  become  principles.  Rach  prowince  erected  vast  édifices, 
that  irill  serve  as  types;  in  the  noidst  of  thèse  partial  irorks, 
bat  ïfhich  rapidly  develop,  the  royal  domain  retains  the  first 
work,  Tn  the  history  of  peoples,  providence  always  places  the 
men  of  the  ciroumstances;  Philip  Aoéust  then  reigoed;  his  sk- 
ill  in  politics,  his  character  both  prudent  and  bold,  elevate 
royalty  to  a  deéree  of  power  unknown  since  Charleœadae,  One 
of  the  first,  that  had  knosrn  how  to  occapy  his  nobility  in  t 
traly  national  enterprisesj  feadalism  in  his  reién  lest  the 
last  vestiges  of  its  oonqueriug  customs  to  becoire  a  part  of 
the  nation.  Great  numbera  of  cities  and  villages  reoeived  ch- 
arters willingly  diven:  the  biéh  clergy  took  a  smaller  part 
in  seoular  affairs,  and  reformed  itself.  The  country  finally 
constitated  itself.  and  tbs  royalty  in  fact  was  plaoed  oa  tha 
level  of  the  royalty  in  la»,  accordin^^  to  the  expression  of 
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he  commeDoed  by  iotrodocing  reforme  among  those  he  desired  to 
make  masters  af  tbe  irorld;  tbe  spirit  <sî   S»  Paul  direlt  irithin 
hiiB.  Âbelard  represented  ail  tbe  resoaroes  of  "vèliàlAstios,  t 
the  sabtilties  of  loéic  and  the  spirit  of  acalysis  carried  to 
its  last  linits»  It  mast  be  said  that  the  latter  expressed  f 
far  ffiore  tfae  tendenoies  of  his  epoob  than  dld  S.  Èerfrardj  so 
tbe  bigb  cleréy  did  not  seek  to  destroy  tbe  dangeroas  arma  of 
Abelard,  but  to  ose  tbem;  it  took  tbe  arars  of  tbe  learned  \loc- 
tor  ffbile  retaininé  tbe  ortbodoxy  of  the  saint.  We  sball  ins- 
ist  on  tbis  point,  beoaase  it  clearly  iadicates  in  our  opinion 
the  movement  produoed  in  tbe  stady  of  tbe  arts  and  soienoes, 
and  tbe  oonduct  of  the  high  olergy  in  relation  to  tbat  movem- 
ent;  tbat  comprised  its  importance  and  directed  it  to  tbe  gr- 
éât profit  of  the  arts  and  civilization.  Ail  tbat  arose  at  t 
tbat  epoob  is  irressistible.  The  orusades,  the  thirst  for  k 
knowledge  and  the  need  of  enfranohisement  are  so  many  torrents 
for  whioh  beds  mast  be  exoavated;  it  seeœs  that  the  West  had 
long  been  sank  in  torpor,  and  ajfoke  filled  »ith  youth  aad  be- 
alth;  it  «adiënly  found  itself  filled  nith  an  expansive  foroe, 
absorbing  atthe  same  timc.  Jaser r)bàd':tbe;''(Jeitpetto  learn  pro- 
daced  soch  marvels.  When  Abelard  was  condeœned  by  a  oonncil, 
a  fugitive  despairiné  of  buman  .justice,  found  only  a  corner 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ardisson,  .fhere  he  could  teach  freely  with 
tne  consent  of  the  bishop  of  Troyes,  his  solitude  was  soon  p 
peopled  by  disciples.  Let  K.  Gaizot  speak  for  a  moment.  "Scar- 
oely  had  his  disciples  learned  the  place  of  his  retreat,  than 
tbey  bastened  from  ail  sldes,  and  aloné  the  river  bailt  for  t 
themselves  little  buts  around  him.  There  lyiné  on  strait,  liv- 
ing  on  ooarse  bread  and  wild  plants,  but  happy  in  finding  ag- 
ain  tbeir  «aster,  bungry  for  learning,  they  fed  on  his  srords, 
caltivated  his  fields  and  provided  for  his  needs.  Priests  irere 
fflingled  Jiitb  laymen;"and  those",  said  ^eloise,  "who  lived  by 
eoclesiastical  bénéfices,  and  sfho  were  accastomed  to  receive 
and  not  to  make  offerings,  had  hands  to  take  and  not  to  give, 
they  showed  themselves  almost  importunate  fith  the  gifts  they 
brought."  Tt  was  soon  neoessary  to  enlar^e  the  oratory,  that 
had  baooœe  too  small  for  the  nnmber  éathered  there.  The  hâte 
of  reeds  were  sacceeded  by  stroctares  of  stone  and  wood,  ail 
erected  by  the  labors  or  at  the  cost  of  the  philosophie  colo- 
nj*    and  Abelard  in  the  mldst  of  thèse  affeotionate  and  studi- 
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Boethius,  and  tfaat  the  opinions  of  Plato  had  reaohed  them.  T 
The  îforks  of  3.  Anselm,  while  always  impressed  lith  the  pari- 
ty  and  haaiility  of  heart  natural  to  hia,  still  savor  of  the 
learned  dialeotioian  and  metaphysician.  Dialectics  and  loéic 
had  passed  from  the  East  to  the  Weat,  and  the  phllosophical 
methods  of  the  Byzantine  doctors  had  sacceeded  the  ôreat  int- 
ellectual  moTement  impressed  by  Charlemaéne.  Western  theolog- 
ians  after  the  11  th  oentury  employed  in  their  ifritiogs  or 
discussions  ail  the  resources  of  reason  and  logic  to  reaoh  t 
the  démonstration  and  the  proof  of  the  luysterioas  tpuths  of 
religion.   No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  immense  popolarity  acg- 
aired  by  Abalard  in  instruction  duriné  the  12  th  oentury.  That 
elîT'ated  and  subtle  intellect,  credulous  but  leaniné  to  rati- 
onalism,  accustomed  the  youths  of  the  sohools  of  Paris  to  that 
soholastic  scholarship,  that  rigor  of  reasoniné,  that  infall- 
ibly  led  to  doubt,  niinds  not  enliéhtened  by  a  livin^  faith* 
i!fe  shall  again  find  that  analytical  spirit  in  ail  the  ?rorks 
of  art  of  the  middle  âges,  and  especially  in  the  architecture 
that  dépends  as  ,inuch  on  the  positive  sciences  as  upon  inspira- 
tion. S.  iemard  felt  the  danéer,  he  comorehended  that  this  a 
arm  of  reasoniné  placed  in  the  hands  of  youth,  in  times  so  n 
near  barbarism,  must  strike  a  danéerous  blow  to  the  Catholio 
faith;  so  he  did  not  hesitate  to  compare  Abelard  to  Arius,  P 
Pelaeius  and  Nestorius.  Abelard  in  1122  was  forced  at  the  Oo- 
uncil  of  Soissons  to  burn  «ith  his  own  hand  his  Introduction 
to  Theology  without  its  beiné  heard,  in  which  he  proposed  to 
défend  the  trinity  and  unity  of  God  a^ainst  the  aeguments  of 
the  philosophers  by  submittiné  the  do^ma  to  ail  the  resources 
of  diaoeltios;  and  in  1140  after  censures  by  the  Council  of 
Sens,  he  waa  oompelled  to  retire  to  the  abbey  of  Cluny,  where 
the  tïfo  last  years  of  his  life  »ere  devoted  to  pénitence.  St- 
ill in  spite  of  that  condemnation,  the  art  of  dialectics  bec- 
ame  more  and  more  faoïiliar  to  the  niost  orthodox  «rltcrs,  and 
from  that  school  of  soholastic  theoloéians  came  in  the  13  th 
oentury  men  like  Ro^,er  Bacon,  Albert  the  Great  and  ?!.  Thomas 
Aaninas.  S.  Bernard  and  Abelard  were  the  two  beads  of  the  two 
$reat  prlnciples  that  were  found  within  the  clcrôy  duriné  the 
coarse  of  the  12  th  cantnry;  ^^.  Bernard  represented  the  pare 
faith  and  ri^ht  sensé;  he  firmly  believed  in  theooracy  as  the 
sole  ïïieans  of  esoapin^a  from  barbarism,  and  as  a  sincère  man 
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powerfal  active  of  emelation  and  also  the  seoalar  spirit*  Oes- 
tres like  Olany,  tfheo  tbey  sent  ttaeir  aonkisli  oeient-fflakers 
to  bailà  a  priory  io  a  plaoe  aiore  or  lésa  ctistaat  from  the  a 
nother  abbey,  farnisbed  tMsm  ?rith  decreed  programiies,  aooept- 
ed  reolpes,  patterBs  (if  ne  isay  ase  the  tiorâ),  from  vhioh  the 
olerioal  apohiteots  neither  could  aor  tiould  devlate»  Arohitec- 
tare  «tas  thea  sabjected  to  a  theooratio  organisa,  not  ooly  f 
forbidtiiig  seif  arrangements,  but  reprodacing  nearly  eyerywhere 
the  same  forms  withoat  ao  attenpt  to  advanoe*  Bat  when  beside 
the  olerioal  sohools  were  established  lay  gailds,  the  latter 
ifere  possessed  by  the  ianovating  spirit,  which  belongs  to  mod- 
em oivilization,  seon  carried  this  even  into  the  spirit  of 
the  Catholic  olergy,  and  to  do  this  jastioe,  it  never  rejeoted 
progress,  iherever  it  oaie  from,  especially  when  this  advanoe 
only  tended  to  give  more  pomp  and  splendor  to  the  oereoonies 
of  irorshi#*  The  influenoe  of  the  lay  spirit  iras  always  sloir 
to  make  itself  felt  in  monastio  straotures»  and  that  may  be 
oonoeived,  ^hile  it  appeared  suddenly  in  the  édifices  ereoted 
by  bishops,  such  .as  cathedrals,  blshop's  palaces,  feadal  cas- 
tles  and  muni-oipài  jaildin^s.  At  that  epooh  the  hiéh  clergy 
was  too  maoh  enlightened,  too  luuch  in  contact  with  the  power- 
fal men  of  the  âge  to  not  feel  ail  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  the  innovating  and  bold  genius  that  direoted  lay  arohit- 
eots;  it  took  possession  of  this  with  that  knoirledge  of  matt- 
ers  of  the  time,  that  charaoterized  it,  and  became  its  œost 
powerfal  promoter* 

Xate  1,    p»  12^.  ^Vft\,  (les  Sow ,  àe  fromce,  etc. 

la  the  12  th  oentury  the  clergy  did  not  havè  to  take  spirit- 
ual arœs  alone  against  the  spirit  of  disorder  of  the  great  a 
amd  their  excesses,  bat  there  iras  formed  besides  it  a  rival 
instruction,  claiœing  to  be  as  orthodox  as  itself,  bnt  desir- 
ing  at  the  same  time  to  base  itself  on  rationalism.  We  hâve 
aiready  atated  that  the  sélect  minds  took  refuge  in  those  gr- 
eat religions  establishments,  where  they  studied,  oommented 
OB,  and  reviewed  with  care  the  maBusoripts  of  the  pagan  auth- 
ors,  the  fathers,  or  the  Christian  philosophers  collected  in 
the  libraries  of  the  naonasteriesl  it  is  difficult  to  kno»r  whe- 
ther  men  like  Lanfrano  and  ?.  Anselni  could  read  the  Greek  au- 
thors,  but  It  1b  certain,  that  they  ^ere  acquainted  with  the 
translations  and  the  oomœentarise  on   Aristotle  attribated  to 
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Qsed  in  the  ordinanoes  from  tbe  year  1226.  ?onieqaently  their 
officiais  reoognized,  that  they  held  their  fros  the  king,   sot 
bf  feadal  right  and  as  a  noble,  bat  by  pitfht  of  soyereignty 
aod  as  kiog."  < 

Ko\e   1.    p.    12^.    l\.dt.    àet   Co«i.    ô^e  froivce.    B^   lorom   C.?.l. 

fhis  preoedvre  did  sot  hâve  the  reiialartiy  ot   a  eystee  père* 

eyeriogly  followed,  uanj   nobles  desired  to  take  by  force  thèse 

oharters  sold  in  a  aoment  of  distress,  bat  the  royal  intervei- 

tlon  leaned  to  tbe  side  of  the  communes,  for  thèse  institati- 

ons  could  only  «feaken  the  power  of  the  éreat  vassals.  The  st- 

raggle  èetneen  the  olergy  and  the  feudal  nobility  oontinaed 

alirays,  and  the  secalar  nobles  fregaently  established  oonma- 

Des  with  the  sole  purpose  of  liaipej^ing  the  poirer  of  the  bish- 

ops.  Ail  the  powers  of  the  State  in  the  12  th  oeatary  then  t 

tended  to  revive  this  popalar  prédominance  of  the  coantry,  s 

sappressed  for  several  centaries.  With  the  knowledge  of  its 

strength,  the  ooœmon  people  renewed  the  feeling  of  its  dignity, 

it  alone  still  re,tained  the  traditions  and  certain  methods  of 

Roman  admisintration;  "charters  of  communes  from  the  12  th  and 

13  th  centuries  seemed  to  be  ooly  a  confirmation  éf  existiné 

2 
prllileges."   Some  cittes  in  the  South  under  the  influence 

of  a  feadal  oréanism  less  subdivided  and  therefore  more  libér- 
al, such  as  Toulouse,  Bordeaux,  Perigueux  and  Marseilles,  had 
retained  alaost  intact  their  municipal  institutions;  the  rich 
and  popalous  oities  of  Planders  îrere  mostly  entranchised  after 
the  10  th  oeatury,  The  spirit  of  order  is  always  the  resuit 
of  the  labor  and  the  jfealth  acquired  by  industry  and  commerce. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  in  oontrast  the  anarchy  of  the  feud- 
al System,  thèse  growing  organisations  of  communes,  a  sort  of 
little  repablios,  that  possess  their  administrative  maohinery, 
imperfeot  and  rude  at  first,  then  already  during  the  13  th  c 
centary  preseatiné  ail  the  guaranties  of  actuel  constitutions. 
The  arts,  like  commerce  and  industry,  developed  rapidly  in  t 
thèse  centuries  of  comparative  libertyl  the  guilds  of  trades 
oolleoted  ail  the  capable  men,  and  what  later  became  an  opp- 
ressive monopoly  «ras  then  a  centre  of  light.  The  influence  of 
monastil  establishments  in  the  art  of  architecture  could  only 
be  opposed  by  éuilds  of  trades,  that  presented  ail  éuarantees 
of  order  and  discipline  found  in  the  monasteries  with  the  pow- 
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ruahiné  to  the  5ast,  in  the  conquest  of  the  holy  places,  it 
obeyed  two  sentiments,  fipst  the  rellgioas  feeling  and  the  n- 
need  of  novelty,  to  withdrasf  fron  incessant  local  oontests, 
from  the  monotony  of  an  isolated,  bard,  even  needy  life;  oost 
poasessors  of  fiefs  left  behind  them  a  maltitade  of  creditors, 
mortgaging  thelr  property  to  set  ont  for  the  holy  laad,  and 
counting  on  the  unforeseen  to  escape  froœ  diffioalties  of  ail 
klnds,  that  acoamalated  aroand  then.  It  is  anneoessary  to  st> 
ate  that  kings,  clergy,  and  the  people  of  the  eities  found 
oertain  advantages  in  thèse  eaiigrations  in  a  body  of  the  aob- 
le  olaas:  the  kings  could  thus  more  easily  extend  theip  powers, 
the  religioas  establishments  and  bishops  were  rielieved  of  t 
their  tarbalent  neighbors,  at  least  teaporarily,  or  seeing  t 
theiB  return  withoat  anything,  they  inoreased  the  property  of 
the  Churoh,  and  ooald  think  irîth  gpeater  seoarlty  on  iaprov- 
ing  and  uaing  them;  the  people  of  the  oities  obtained  oharters 
for  «oney  when  supplying  the  nobles  ifith  sums  neoessary  for 
thèse  distant  expéditions,  for  ransosi  if  they  «ère  sade  pris- 
onera,  or  their  s,apport  if  they  retarned  rained,  pihioh  freque- 
ntly  oooarred'.  Thèse  transaction», were  made  willingly  or  by 
force,  and  resulted  in  daily  weakening  the  distinctions  of  r 
race,  of  oonquerors  and  vanquished,  of  Pranks  and  Qallo-RoBians. 
They  contributed  to  form  a  nationality  oonneoted  by  oommon  in- 
terests,  by  agreements  between  both  parties.  The  royal  power 
abandoned  the  position  of  chief  of  a  caste  of  oonquerors  to 
beoome  a  national  royalty  intended  to  protect  ail  classes  of 
oitizens  withoat  distinction  of  race  or  condition,  It  comaen- 
ced  to  aot  directly  tonard  the  people  irithout  interœediates, 
net  only  in  the  royal  domain,  bat  in  the  aiidst  of  the  posses- 
ions  of  the  great  passais»  "A  noble  that  gave  or  sold  a  char- 
ter to  a  coffinmne  required  an  oath  of  fidelity  from  the  inhabi- 
tants;  on  his  part  he  Sîrore  to  maintain  their  liberties  and 
franchises;  several  nobles  guaranteed  his  faith,  obliéating 
theaselves  to  place  themselves  in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitan- 
ts, if  their  liège  lord  violated  any  of  their  rights,  and  to 
remain  prisoners  until  he  had  done  justice  to  theœ.  The  king 
always  iatervened  in  thèse  treaties  to  oonflrm  and  gaarantee 
the  oharters.  A  commane  ooald  not  be  raade  withoat  his  consent, 
and  ail  the  oities  with  comaïunes  were  repated  to  be  in  the  1 
lordship  of  the  kiné;  he  called  them  his  Pooà   eities,  a  tltle 
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iodecislOD  in  art,  that  moderated  and  repressed  the  daah  of  t 

the  moaastie^sohools.  The  gtatBteefotbèhSallo-Romao  peopla  was 
opposed  to  the  refom,  that  3«  Bernard  desired  to  establista, 
30  they  did  not  take  it  into  oonsideratioD;  and  this  reform 
ifhioh  arrested  for  a  nomeot  the  inpalse  giveD  to  arohiteotare 
in  the  nidst  of  the  great  religioas  establishmeots,  and  only 
opened  the  vay  into  a  new  coarse,  which  henoefortli  shoald  per- 
tain  to  lay  oofporations.  from  the  end  of  the  12  th  oentary, 
arohiteotare,  religions,  monastio  or  seoalar,  oalXed  to  its 
aid  ail  the  resources  of  soalptare  and  palnting,  and  the  est- 
ablishments fonnded  by  S»  Bernard  remained  as  isolatcd  éviden- 
ces of  the  proteste  of  a  single  inan  against  the  taste  of  the 
nation. 

)Co\e  i.  p.  X7,n ,  Lettres  s\it  \''l\,s\o\re  àe  Yroiice,  l^uf  »  TVV- 
zrv\^,  p.  A12.  Porta.  1842.  --  ^u| .  Ptct.  ^\8t.  Yf^eWfe.  )lox^. 
lâooV  3,  Vn  D.  l^c.Yver\^ .  Sptc\\e|VuT».  Vo\,  1*    p.  533,  535. 

In  the  organization  of  the  lay  guilds  of  trades,  the  ooaaa- 
nes  did  not  aljiays  follow  the  example  given  by  the  religions 
establishments.  The  great  abbeys  and  even  the  great  priories 
after  the  8  th  oentury  had  established  aronnd  their  cloisters 
and  in  the  oircait  of  their  domains  workshops  of  tanners,  car- 
penters,  joiners,  smiths,  makers  of  ceaients,  goldsmiths,  seul- 
ptors,  painters,  oopyists,  etc.  (Artaiftrcfcâtecture  Monastique). 
Althongh  thèse  shops  sfere  composed  of  clerics  and  laymen  îfit- 
hoat  distinotion,  they  were  subject  to  discipline,  and  the  w 
tfork  was  «ystematio;  by  apprentioBship  was  imparted  instract- 
ion;  thtts  each  religions  establishment  represented  a  real  state 
on  a  small  soale,  containind  in  i.self  ail  its  means  of  exist- 
ence ,  ohiefs,  farmers  and  industries,  actually  dépendent  only 
on  its  OfB  governneat  ander  the  sepreœacy  of  the  sovereign  p 
pontiff.  This  example  jfas  to  the  profit  of  the  commune,  who 
desired  order  and  independenoe  at  the  same  time.  Tn  obanging 
the  centre,  the  arts  and  industries  did  not  abruptly  change 
direotionî  and  if  worlcshops  were  formed  outside  the  circuit 
of  the  monasteries,  they  were  organized  on  the  same  prinoiples, 
the  secular  spirit  only  brought  to  them  a  new  élément,  very 
active  certainly,  bat  proceedin^  in  the  same  means  by  associ- 
âtes and  a  sort  of  felloifship. 

Parallel  to  the  éreat  movement  of  enf ranchisemen t  of  cibles, 
a  révolution  itas  prepared  within  the  secuiar  feudalisir,.  In  r 
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promising  thés  to  reoognize  the  oomfflOQe»  aatering  tbere  taiis- 
elf  aod  stieariog  fidelity  to  tbe  oitiztftis. 

erv\^.  p.  40i,  402.  Çor\a.  le^î, 

The  inhabitants  of  Vezelay  irere  no  sooner  eafranobised  aaâ 
foraed  into  a  oomaane,  thaï  they  fortlfied  themselves»  *'They 
ereoted  aroand  tbeir  hoases  «rails  trlth  battleicsts^a^àoàcaoeàpd- 
iné  ta  bis  irealth,  hère  tbe  mark  and  gaarantee  of  liberty.  0 
One  of  the  more  prominest  anong  them  naned  Simon,  laid  the  f- 
foQndations  of  a  great  square  toircr.'*   A  few  years  before  or 
after  that  epocb,  mans,  Oaabrai,  S.  Quentin,  Laon,  Amiens,  6e 
Seaavais,  Soissons,  Orléans,  Sens  and  Pheims  forned  ooanunes, 
soflie  ifith  arms  and  violence,  others  profiting  by  qaarrels  ar- 
ising  betvreen  the  nobles  and  bisbops,  that  eaoh  on  their  oirn 
part  possessed  feudal  rights  over  thèse  oities.  The  oharaoter 
of  the  indigenous  Sallo-Roman  popalation,  long  suppressed,  s 
saddenly  rose;  tbe  peoples  did  not  overthroir  as  in  our  time  a 
and  together  ifhoeTer  restricted  their  liberty,  but  they  made 
partial  and  isolated  efforts,  thus  manifesting  tbeir  spirit 
of  iadependenoe  with  as  much  energy  as  they  were  allowed.  That 
epooh  of  enfranobisement  of  the  oommune  marks  an  important  p 
place  in  the  history  of  architecture.  This  was  a  blosi  to  the 
féodal  seoular  or  religions  influence.  (Art.  Architecte).  ?rom 
this  moment  tbe  great  religions  centres  ceased  to  possess  ex> 
clusively  the  doaiaiB  of  the  arts»  S.  Bernard  must  himself  aid 
in  bastening  tbe  acoomplisbment  of  thii  révolution;  abbot  of 
Clairvraux,  *e  belonged  to  the  austère  raie  of  Siteaux  (Sister- 
sian);  several  tines  in  tbe  pulpit,  notably  in  that  oburch  of 
Vezelay  that  depended  on  Cluny,  he  was  aroused  by  the  passion 
of  an  ardent  conviction  against  the  luxury  then  displayed  in 
tbe  chnrohes,  against  thèse  "accentric  and  monstrous  figures," 
that  in  his  eyes  had  notbing  Christian,  that  were  lavished  on 
capitals,  friezes,  and  even  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord.  The 
moBasteries  erected  under  his  inspiration,  impressed  with  a 
severity  of  style  little  oommon  then,  deprived  of  ornaments 
and  reliefs,  oontrasted  iflth  the  excessive  richness  of  the 
abbeys  sub.jeot  to  the  raie  of  Cluny.  The  influence  of  thèse  a 
mastere  structures, irttliaped ''ail  that  arose  around  thein..(Art. 
Architecture  Monastique).  This  déviation  of  religious  archit- 
ecture prodtioed  in  the  course  of  the  12  th  oentury  a  sort  of 
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Tbese  two  movements  are  distinct  hoirever,  aad  if  tfaey  proc  >► 
eed  parallel,  they  are  entirely  indepeadent  of  each  otber.  T 
The  clerics  who  then  taaôht  io  profassorships  in  tiie  midsl  of 
yoaths  desirous  to  leacn  «rhat  «as  then  called  pbysics  aod  th- 
eology,  liera  the  first  to  term  exécrable  the  attenpts  of  oit- 
ies  for  liberty.  Jast  as  the  oitizens,  wbo  deœanded  and  obta- 
ioed  if  neoessapy  by  force  franchises  destined  to  proteot  the 
liberty  of  commerce  aad  industry,  pursaed  to  stone  the  disci- 
ples of  Abelard.  Sach  is  that  epoch  of  ohildhood,  the  stranée 
oontradictions,  in  which  ail  càasses  of  sooiety  seem  to  conv- 
erge toîrard  unity  by  mysterioas  ways,  aoousini?  eaoh  other  of 
errors  «ithoat  perceiv-inétthat  they  advance  tojiard  the  saaie 
end. 

Amené  the  abbeys  placed  in  dependence  on  Clany,  and  that  p 
possessed  the  same  prilileées,  was  the  abbey  of  Vezelay#  To- 
ward  1119,  the  counts  of  Nevers  claimed  rights  of  lordship  o 
over  the  city  dépendent  on  the  monastery.  ''They  uoald  not  see 
îTithout  envy  the  éreat  profits  derivsd  by  the  abbot  of  Vezelay 
froffi  the  nmltitode  of  stran^ers  of  every  rahk  and  trade,  as 
itell  as  from  the  fairs  held  in  the  city,  particularly  on  the 
east  of  3.  Maria  Wadeline.  That  fair  attraoted  duriné  several 
days  a  nameroas  assemblage  of  merchants  froïc  the  kinédom  of 
france  or  the  communes  of  the  South,  and  éave  the  city  some 
thousanda  of  soûls  an  importance  nearly  eaual  to  that  of  the 
éreat  cities  of  the  time.  Althougb  serfs  of  the  abbey  of  3. 
Maria,  the  inhabitants  of  Vezelay  had  éradually  acquired  the 
ownership  of  several  domains  sitnated  in  the  vioinity;  and 
their  servitude  diœinished  by  the  natural  course  of  affalrs, 
so  that  it  jras  gradaally  refuced  to  the  payment  of  taxes  and 
aids,  to  the  obligation  of  bringiné  their  bread,  iheat  and  è 
érapes  to  the  oven,  inill  and  public  press,  maintained  and  es- 
tablished  by  the  abbey.  A  long  dispute,  often  appeased  by  the 
intervention  of  tbe  Popes,  but  always  reneired  under  varions 
prétexta,  thus  arose  between  the  counts  of  Nevers  and  the  ab- 
bots  of  S,  Maria  of  Vezelay.  Coant  William,  several  tiœes  sam- 
moaed  by  poatifical  authorities  to  renounce  his  pretinsions, 
pashed  them  with  œore  tenacity  than  ever,  and  ifhen  dyinô  left 
to  his  son  of  the  same  name  as  himsclf  his  enmity  to  the  abb- 
ey."  The  count  on  his  retiirn  from  the  crasade  a^ain  coiBBien- 
ced  the  stru^éle  by  an  alliance  sfith  tue  inhabitants,  oromis- 
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part  of  western  Europe;  bat  tbe  simple  parish  ohurohes,  raral 
stractares,  pablic  isonaBeots  of  cities,  took  their  sodels  in 
thèse  centres  of  wealth  and  lîgbt.  There  indeed,  aad  there  a 
lone  is  foand  ooifort,  arrasgements  carefallf  stadied  asd  fo- 
reseen,  sanltary  and  diônified.  In  1009,  even  before  the  érec- 
tion of  the  abbey  of  01ai!y  ander  iëter  tbe  Vénérable»  ''Bagues 
of  Farfa  sent  one  of  his  disciples  nanted  Joba  to  see  tbe  pla- 
ces and  to  desoribe  for  tbe  spécial  use  of  bis  monastery  tbe 
ases  and  castoms  of  Olnny»   Tbat  vork  remained  in  manascript 
in  tbe  Vatican  library,  Jo.  6803,   and  contains  data  tbat  we 
oannot  find  elsewhere  'today.  No  doubt  tbat  tbese  dimensions, 
tbat  it  Hàa   desired  to  take  to  Porfa,  îiere  tbose  of  Cluny  in 
tbe  time  of  S,  Odilon.  Wben  we  sboald  ëe  in  error  in  this  re- 
spect, indeed  it  is  alarays  certain  tbat  thèse  proportions  were 
farnlsbed,  and  thèse  plans  were  made  at  Cluny,  wbose  glorious 
influence  surprises  us,  even  in  tbe  beart  of  Ttaly.  The  ohurch 
œust  bave  140  ft»  leiigth,  l60  élazed  windoîfs,  two  towers  at 
the  entrance,  forœing  a  place  for  tbe  laity:-  tbe  dorimtory 
140  ft.  long,  34  ft.  bigh.  92   glazed  windoifs,  eacb  baving  6 
ft.  beight  and  2o  ft.  width;  tbe  refeotory  ^0  ft.  long  and 
23  ft.  bigh;  the  almonry  60  ft.  loné:  the  workshop  of  the  ^la- 
ziers,  jeîiellers  and  goldsmiths,  125  ft.  lon^  by  25  ft.  siide;^ 
the  stable»  for  borses  of  the  monastery  and  of  strangers,  230 
ft.  long  tJf  25  ft." 

iCo\e  4.  p.  125»  C\\).T\\^  o\x  Xî  »\.ec\e.  B^  *ib\xe  Cuc\\eTot.  p. 106. 

But  irhile  the  religious  orders  and  bisbops,  îTho  did  not  ad- 
mit the  vassalage  of  the  Ohurch,  and  tbe  sovereign  pontiff  at 
their  head,  supported  unitedly  and  with  persistence  the  strug- 
gle  against  the  great  feudal  powers,  desiring  to  establisb  s 
spiritual  uaity,  and  to  reform  the  abuses  introduoed  among  the 
olergy;  the  people  of  the  cities  profited  by  the  intelligence 
and  the  moral  independeace  disseminated  around  tbe  éreat  mona- 
steries,  experienced  the  need  of  a  public  aathority  and  an  i 
internai  «dmiaistration  in  imitation  of  tbe  unique  authority 
of  the  saored  chair,  and  of  the  internai  organization  of  the 
monasteries;  they  claimed  their  portion  of  the  ôuaraitee  aga- 
inst the  Personal  power  of  the  secalar  feudallsm  and  of  the 
hiéh  clergy. 
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evenings  the  defecti^e  DDanasoripts  of  the  pagan  authors,  the 
aaoped  Soriptares,  or  the  Pathere.  At  Clany  the  greatest  att- 
ention îTas  paid  to  instruction.  Udalric  ^  de^^oted  tiro  ohapters 

of  his"Coatoain88"to  detailiné  tbe  doties  of  aasters  to  ohild- 

2 
ren  or  the  adalts  entrasted  to  theœ,   The  greatest  prioce  tras 

not  eduoated  with  more  oare  in  the  palace  of  the  king,  than 

the  smallest  of  the  children  at  Clany» 

TJàoX.  Axvx\,Q»  con».  C\\xt\.  »©t\.  BooV  3,,  o\v.  g^  <ë , 

Xote  3-  \5ào\,.  J\T\\\o,  coïvs.  C\\xx\.  »ox\  .  BooV  2,,  c\\ .  8.  --  Bern- 
GOive.  coex\.  CXuTi.  p.  1,  c\\.  2^7.  --  ^\)be  Ci\xc\NeTo\,  p.  83. 

Thèse  oommunities  theaoeforth  assaine  great  importance  in  o 
oontrast  to  the  popalation  of  the  cities  by  their  résistance 
to  the  blind  despots  of  feudalism  and  its  soirit  of  disorder, 
partioipatin^  in  ail  public  affairs  by  the  intelligence,  know- 
ledge  and  capacities  of  their  aenibers;  jast  as  one  of  the  most 
profoand  and  élégant  wpiters  of  car  time  said  in  an  excellent 
work  recently  pablished;-  ''The  abbots  of  tbis  tinie  of  auster- 
ity  and  of  disorder  very  stronély  resemble  those  idlers  larée- 
ly  endowed,  later  jeered  at  by  our  common  and  saterical  liter- 
atare;  their  administration  was  laboriôus,  and  the  crosier  of 
the  shepherd  did  not  remain  immovable  always  in  their  hands." 
This  internai  and  external  activity  of  the  monastery  must,  as 
always,  give  to  the  arts  and  especially  to  architecture  a  ér- 
eat  impulse:  and  it  was  within  the  abbeys  themselves,  that  w 
nere   fonnd  the  masters,  who  in  the  11  th  century  éave  them  a 
œaterial  importance  equal  to  their  reliéious  and  moral  prédom- 
inance in  Ohristianity.  The  firat  architeot  ?fho  laid  tbe  foon- 
dations  of  this  vast  and  admirable  monastery  of  Cluny,  almost 
entirely  destroyed  today,  «fas  a  Cluniac  named  Gazon,  former  a 
abbot  of  Baume»   He  who  finished  the  éreat  church  was  a  Pie- 
mish  monk  Hezelon,  who  taugtt  at  Lieée  before  his  entrance  at 
Clnny,  the  kinés  of  3fain  and  Sagland  Boppited  the  fands  req- 
aired  for  the  oompletion  of  tnat  éreat  structure.  (Art.  Arch- 
itecture Monastique). 

p.  123. 
Mo\e  Jx  ,    S.  Iktv«.  de  Cio^Y.  ov  ^.  .  C.  (le  ^ewvi»n\.  PorVa.  \Ç53. 

p  .  A3  • 

Mot  only  did  thèse  ^rand  buildings  serve  as  types  for  ail 
the  aïonasteries  of  the  raie  of  Cluny  in  Prince  and  in  a  f^reat 
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ffiust  be  aaid  that  the  Ciiurofa  lessened  the  oontest  by  a  reforœ 
ifitbin  itaelf, 

Kote    \.    p.    123.    )4o\),    ATVl^.    Bew,    Yo\,    î.    p.    3Î.0, 

Tn  909  William,  âake  of  Aquitaine,  founded  the  abbey  of  Glu- 

oy,  and  be  éave  to  3s.  peter  and  Paal  ail  the  propept'5  aoooa- 

2 
panyiné  its  foandation.   A  bull  of  John  XT  (Maroh,  932)  con- 

fims  the  oharter  of  filliani,  and^'frees  the  monastepy  froœ  ail 

depeadenoe  on  any  king,  bishop  or  court  whatever,  and  e?en  the 

relatives  of  William."^ 

)(o\e    2.    p.    \1Z,    BV\)\.    CXuxvvs .    Co\8»    \,    2,    '3,    A.    --    C\uti\i    ou 
Xî    aVecVe    ^v^    A^\ie    ?.    Guc\\ero\.    1850.    Par\». 

Xote    a.    p.    123.    BuW,    0\uTv>^ .    p.    1,    2,    3.    1\ve    some. 

It  is  unnecessar?  to  judée  of  that  intervention  of  the  Rom- 
an pontiffs  with  our  modem  ideas.  It  is  necessary  to  think 
that  in  the  midst  of  this  éeneral  anarchy,  of  this  overlapping 
of  ail  powers,  that  merely  oppression  of  brutal  force,  that 
overlordship  aooepted  by  the  chair  of  S.  Peter,  it  must  oppose 
an  invincible  barrier  to  material'' force,  establish  spiritual 
unity,  an  immenae-power  in  the  beart  of  barbarisro,  and  that 
is  vrhat  occurred.  The  entire  11  tn  century  and  the  first  half 
of  the  12  th  are  filled  by  the  historr\  of  thèse  straééles,  f 
from  whioh  the  spiritual  power  always  came  off  conqueror.  3. 
Anselœ,  arohbishop  of  Canterbury,  S.  Huôues,  Abbot  of  Cluny, 
aad  Gre^ory  VTT,  are  the  three  éreat  figures  that  dominate  t 
that  epooh,  and  that  establish  perœanently  the  spiritual  inde- 
pendenoe  of  the  clergy.  As  one  must  think,  the  peoples  were 
not  indiffèrent  to  thèse  ^reat  debates;  they  saw  then  a  safe 
refuge  from  oppression  in  thèse  monasteries  in  whioh  were  cob- 
oentrated  the  intelligent  men,  the  best  œinds,  srho  by  the  sole 
power  that  gives  profound  conviction,  a  reéular  and  devoted 
life,  cheoked  ail  the  great  personaées  of  the  century.  Opini- 
on, to  use  a  modem  word,  was  in  their  favor  and  ifas  not  thelr 
least  support!  the  regolar  cleréy  summed  in  itself  ail  the  h 
hopes  of  the  lower  class;  one  therefore  should  not  be  surpri- 
sed  if  duriné  the  11  th  century  and  the  beginnin^  of  the  12 
th,  it  became  the  centre  of  ail  influence,  proéress  and  Know- 
ledge. Rverywhere  were  founded  schools  m  fhicb  were  tanght 
letters,  phllosophy,  theolo^y.  the  sciences  and  afts.  At  the 
abbey  of  Bec,  Lanfranc  and  -.  AngelïT  bein^  priora  lii  not  iis- 
dain  to  Instruct  the  seoalar  yooths,  to  correct  m  their  eve- 
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of  thèse  daily  ruins,  siaoe  it  advanoes  only  by  praotioe-  Yet 
this  obscare  work  of  tbe  cloister  irotilb  sometines  be  productive* 

Development  of  Architecture  In  France  froa  11  th  to  l6  th 
centuries..  —  Causes  of  its  progress  and  Décadence.  —  Différ- 
ent Styles  pecnliar  to  each  Province. 

The  11  th  oentary  commences  a  new  era  for  acts  as  well  as 
politics.  We  hâve  stated  before,  that  letters,  sciences  and 
arts  were  inclosed  within  the  cloisters  after  the  reigi  of  C 
6harlemagne.  Tn  the  11  th  century  the  fendal  System  »ras  organ- 
ized  as  far  as  it  oould  be,  the  territory  divided  into  fiefs, 
vassals  of  each  other  up  to  the  aovereign,  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance  of  an  arena  in  which  everyone  defended  his  rights  if 
attacked,  or  oonquered  new  ones  by  arms.  The  written  organiz- 
ation  of  the  feudal  System  was  perhaps  the  only  suitable  one 
in  that  time  so  near  barbarism,  but  altually  the  application 
correspoaded  little  to  the  prinoiples.  Tt  was  a  permanent  ci- 
vil war,  an  unbroken  séries  of  oppression  and  vengeance  of  n 
nobles  with  nobles,  of  revolts  againat  the  rights  of  the  sup- 
erior.  Tn  the  midst  of  this  perpétuai  confliot,  what  «ras  tbe 
State  of  the  people  in  the  countryî  The  monastic  institutions, 
exhausted  or  discouraged,  in  that  time  '.rhen  none  seemed  to  k 
knoif  .justice  or  injustice,  when  the  œust  brutal  passions  nere 
the  only  la»fs  obeyed,  jras  itself  in  the  œost  déplorable  cond- 
ition, monasteries  piila^ed  and  burnt  by  the  i^ormans,  held  to 
ransom  by  secular  nobles,  possessed  by  lay  abbots,  for  the  m 
most  part  depopulated,  their  reéular  life  singularly  relaxed. 
In  the  midst  of  monasteries  are  seen  canons  and  nuns,  lay  ab- 
bots living  there  with  their  wives,  children  and  hoands.  ^  S 
Still  some  religious  establishments  yet  retained  the  traditi- 
ons of  the  Bénédictine  life.  At  the  beéinning  of  the  11  th  c 
century,  not  only  feudal  rights  nere   exercised  by  lay  nobles 
bat  also  by  bishops  and  abbots;  in  tbus  losing  its  character 
of  purely  spiritual  poifer,  a  portion  of  the  hiéh  clergy  auth- 
orized  the  influence,  that  the  secular  feudalism  claimed  to 
exert  on  the  élections  of  thèse  bishops  and  abbots,  sinoe  th~ 
ese  became  vassals  subject  to  the  laws  of  the   feudal  organism; 
thus  coimenoed  a  struggle  in  nhlch  the  two  spiritual  aad  tem- 
poral prinoiples  found  themselves  enôaéed,  in  ifhich  it  concer- 
aad  either  the  liberty  or  the  vassalaée  of  the  Churcn,  and  it 
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borrowed  from  Bonan  traâitiOQS  by  Cbarlemaâne  iras  able  to  ar~ 
rast  (àisorder  without  ciestroying  its  causes.  Bat  we  hâve  seen 
bof  that  prinoe  scattered  the  éléments  ©f  knowledée  in  entire 
barbarism,  Durlng  that  long  reiga,  the  seeds  had  tiae  to  pat 
forth  poots  so  stroHg,  that  it  i?as  no  longer  possible  to  tear 
them  up.  The  olepgy  was  made  the  depositapy  of  ail  intellect- 
ual  and  ppaotical  knowledge-  Let  as  retarn  in  thought  to  the 
9  th  oentapy»  and  examine  for  an  instant  irhat  was  then  the 
épouad  of  Qaol  and  of  a  great  part  of  western  Sirope.  ieudal- 
ism  was  inopeasing  but  not  organized,  wap,  coantpy  coveped  by 
waste  fopests,  scarcely  cultivated  in  the  viciaity  of  cities. 
The  upban  people  were  withoat  industries  or  commepoe,  subject 
to  a  deopepit  munioipal  opganization,  not  connected  with  each 
other,  inhabited  by  colonists  or  serfs,  sfhose  condition  it&s 
nearly  the  same,  the  empire  divided  and  rent  by  the  saooessors 
of  Charlemagne  and  the  possessops  of  fiefs,  gvepywhepe  bpatal 
and  iappovident  violence»  In  the  midat  of  this  disopder,  one 
class  of  men  is  not  held  to  take  arms  or  to  labor  on  the  land, 
and  it  possessed  a- notable  part  of  the  soil;  it  alone  has  the 
privilège  of  occopyiné  itself  with  intellectual  matters,  lear- 
ninô  and  knowledge;  it  is  moved  by  an  admirable  spirit  of  pafe- 
tienoe  and  oharity»  it  soon  acquires  there)3y  even  a  moral  st- 
renéth  against  which  break  uselessly  ail  the  material  and  bl- 
ind  forces.  Within  this  class,  in  the  shelter  of  the  walls  of 
the  oloister  take  refuge  ail  elevated,  rafined  and  tboughtful 
minds,  and  a  singalar  thiné,  this  will  soon  be  among  thèse  m 
men  oatside  the  âge,  that  this  will  oome  to  seek  light.  Bat 
antil  the  11  th  century  this  work  is  obscure  and  slow;  it  se- 
ems  that  religious  establishments  and  the  cleréy  are  oocupied 
in  collectiné  the  éléments  of  a  future  civilization.  Nothing 
is  established  or  definite,  the  daily  struééles  against  barb- 
arism absorb  the  entire  attention  of  the  clérical  power,  it 
even  appears  exhausted  by  this  war  in  détail.  The  arts  feel 
this  unoertain  state,  they  are  seen  to  pass  painfully  alon^ 
the  path  traoed  by  Gharleœaéne  without  muoh  advancej  the  Rom- 
an renaissance  remains  stationary,  produoes  no  fruitful  idea, 
new  or  bold,  and  with  som©  exceptions  to  be  considered,  arch- 
itecture reaaiBS  enveloped  in  its  old  antique  shroud.  The  Nor- 
man invasiOTi«p  f  urther  render  more  misérable  the  condition  of 
the  ooantry:  and  how  coald  architecture  ievelop  in  Ine  midst 
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on  tbe  arobiteotore;  jast  as  eaoh  nobls  shats  himself  ffitbin 
his  domain,  as  eaoh  diooese  Is  isolated  trom   tbe  adjacent  di- 
ocèse, tbe  art  of  building  follotrs  step  by  step.this  aew  pol- 
itioal  orgaaixation.  Çonstractore  do  not  éo  afar  to  seek  pre- 
oioas  materials,  no  longer  ase  tbe  same  reoipes,  bat  labor  on 
tbeir  own  soil»  employ  tbe  isaterials  at  tbeir  oonnand,  nodify 
tbeir  procédure  aooordiné  to  tbe  olimate  in  wbioh  theyiitte, 
or  tbey  sabmit  thèse  to  entirely  local  inflaeaoea.  A  sinj??le 
bond,  tbe  papacy,  still  anitee  ail  thèse  works  executed  in  i 
isolation.  The  episoopate,  that  had  greatly  contribated  to 
tbe  partition  of  the  temporal  power  in  order  to  reoonqaer  tbe 
spiritual  power,  itself  subject  to  the  oourt  of  Rome,  oaused 
ail  thèse  various  ^ays  to  converge  toifard  one  aini,  in  which 
tbey  sbould  meet  at  some  tinie.  ît  will  be  understood  hoji  mu- 
oh  thèse  isolated  labors  must  fertilize  the  arts,  and  what  an 
iiBinense  development  arohitectare  sfoald  take  after  so  niany  sep- 
arate  efforts,  when  unity  of  éoverniaent  returniaô  in  the  13 
th  century  shoald  unité  aéain  in  its  hands  ail  thèse  minds, 
made  pliant  by  lond  practice  and  by  conquered  diff iculties. 

4mon^  the  arts,  architecture  is  oertainly  the  one  with  most 
affinity  .fith  the  instincts,  ideas,  oustoms,  pro^ress  an:i  ne- 
eds  of  a  people;  it  is  then  difficult  to  take  into  account  t 
the  direction  it  takes  and  the  reBults  attc^inco,  if  cnr  'j;.>  ^ 
not  know  tbe  tendencies  and  tbe  genius  of  the  peoples  in  the 
fflidst  of  which  it  is  developed,  Prom  the  17  th  century  the  p 
persnality  of  the  people  in  grance  bas  always  been  absorbed 
by  tbe  governœent,  the  arts  bave  becoœe  officiai,  ceasin^  to 
reaot  strongly  in  their  domain,  like  politics  in  its  oifn  at 
certain  epoohs.  But  in  the  12  th  century  in  the  midst  of  that 
divided  sooiety  it  war  not  so,  where  tbe  despotisno  of  the  gr- 
éât without  unity  ;fas  équivalent,  morally  speakiné,  to  a  lib- 
erty  approachiné  license.  The  narrow  limits  withln  which  sre 
are  restrioted  do  not  allow  us  to  review  the  political  hist- 
orw  and  that  of  architecture  from  tne  H   th  to  the  12  centuri- 
esiia  France;  yet  it  is  necessary  to  attempt  this  if  one  des- 
ires to  explain  the  proéress  of  this  art  in  still  barbarous 
centuries  of  the  noiddle  aées;  ne   roast  limit  oursel\res  to  ind- 
icatin^  proœinent  éeneral  points,  that  will  be  lanàiarks  on 
the  path  to  folloi. 

As  we  hâve  stated»  tne  political  «ni  aimi ni Ftrative  System 
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he  profited  to  attaia  the  principal  aia  of  hls  rel^n,  éducat- 
ion. Sinally,  be  foand  in  Spain  more  to  taKa  thao  to  ^ive* 

Withoat  being  too  positive,  ïre  believe  tftea  tbat  tbe  reign 
of  Oharlemaéne  may  be  regarded  as  the  introdootion  of  modem 
arts  into  Prance;  to  explain  oar  thought  by  aa  lllastration, 
;f  e  shall  say  that  af  ter  ^hatrrétgn;  if  the  eut  and  sbape  of 
the  olothiné  remained  Poman,  the  material  is  oriental*  It  is 
more  partioularly  in  the  coantries  near  the  seat  of  the  empire 
and  in  vrhich  CharleaasJne  made  long  sojourns,  that  oriental  i 
influence  made  itself  felt;  on  the  banks  of  the  Fhene,  in  Lan- 
guedoc, along  the  Pyrénées,  that  was  long  retained  antil  the 
13  th  oentary  the  tradition  of  certain  forms,  evidently  imp- 
ortant and  foreii^n  to  Roman  art. 

But  in  spite  of  his  firmly  established  administrative  Syst- 
em, Charlemagne  «as  unable  to  introduce  equally  everywhere  t 
the  instruction  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  to  irhioh  he  devoted 
saoh  great  oare»  gven  admitting  that  he  coald  by  the  sole  pow- 
er  of  his  persistent  éenius  (that  is  difficult  for  us  to  app- 
reoiate  todaysince, examples  ars  wantiné),  éive  to  architecture 
f roni  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Pyrénées  an  unnatural  unity 
in  spite  of  the  différences  of  nationality,  tbis  érand  work 
ffiust  collapse  after  him.  Oharlemagne  in  fact  had  combined  in 
his  person  the  spiritual  and  impérial  powers;  he  acted  to  pr- 
éserve civilization,  and  the  sovereign  pontiffs,  »iho  had  seen 
the  Ohurch  preserved  by  the  emperor  from  attacks  by  Arabs,  G 
Greeks  and  Lombards,  could  recognize  this  aoity  of  poners.  6 
But  the  emperor  died,  those  nationalities  of  différent  origins 
united  by  the  power  of  the  éenius  of  a  single  man  muet  sepat^ 
ate  again;  the  olergy  must  éradnally  reoovar  the  spiritual  p 
power,  that  then  the  successors  of  Sharlemaéne  assumed  for  t 
themselves,  no  longer  to  préserve  bpt  to  destroy  ail  liberty 
in  the  Chorch,  and  to  traffic  in  ecclesiastical  property  and 
dignities.  The  éerœs  of  feudalism,  that  existed  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Pranks,  also  contribated  to  separate  this  combination 
30  iaboriously  bound  together  by  this  éreat  prince.  Pifty  ye- 
ars  after  his  death  each  people  resumed  its  natural  oonduot; 
the  art  of  architecture  was  dlvided.  the  particular  éeniua  of 
eaoh  country  is  représente^  in  its  înonaments  of  the  9  th  and 
10  th  centuries.  Durlné  the  11  th  and  17   th  centuries,  the  d 
différences  are  marked  still  more.  The  feaial  System  reacta 
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Syria  or  Spain;  for  we  can  jadge  by  the  few  monaaieiits  ±n  Rome 
datiaé  froa  that  epoch,  into  vrhat  degree  of  ignoraaoe  the  oon- 
structors  had  fallen  in  the  capital  of  the  6iivi8tiMritorld. 

Bat  for  Charlemagae  ail  mast  ooise  frois  RonanbfiteââtitiOQ, 
he  vas  before  ail  the  enperor  of  the  West,  aod  he  mast  not  a 
alloir  it  to  be  belicTed,  that  the  light  coald  ooœe  from  else- 
where.  Thas  with  the  Roœan  reaalssanoe  that  he  desired  to  pro- 
duoe,  by  the  force  of  things  were  mingled  foreign  éléments, 
that  soon  oaased  the  arts' to  deviate  from  the  path  oq  ifhloh 
he  fished  to  replace  them.  The  emperor  could  adopt  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Roman  government,  make  the  ordinanoes  entirely  R 
Roman,  form  an  administration  copied  from  the  Roman  administ- 
ration, but  powerful  as  one  is,  he  cannot  decree  aa  art.  To 
teach  dratfiné  to  his  painters,  mathematics  to  his  arohitects, 
it  was  neoessary  tô  brin^^.  professors  from  Byzantiam,  Damasoas 
or  Cordova;  and  thèse  exotic  seeds  soon  in  the  West  among  the 
peoples,  that  had  their  ojfn  éenius,  must  produce  an  art  neith- 
er  Roman  nor  oriental,  but  whicb  »as  derived  from  thèse  tifo 
origine,  and  mast  produce  such  a  new  and  liviné  trank,  that 
after  some  centuries  it  extended  its  branches  even  over  tfie 
countries  from  thich  its  éerms  had  been  drawn. 

Tt  has  been  repeated  to  satiety,  that  the  crusades  had  a  é 
{5reat  influence  on  western  architecture;  that  is  a  belief  that 
the  stady  of  the  monuments  rather  destroys  than  confirms.  Tf 
the  arts  and  sciences  preserved  and  cultivated  by  the  Moors 
cast  ne»  éléments  into  western  architecture,  this  «as  rather 
during  the  3  th  oentury.  charlemagne  must  hâve  been  struck  by 
the  means  employed  by  the  infidels  to  éovern  and  police  their 
peoples.  Already  in  his  time  the  disciples  of  Mahomet  had  es- 
tablished  famous  schools,  jfhere  ail  the  sciences  then  known 
were  taaght;  thèse  schools  were  mostly  placed  under  the  sbad- 
Oîf  of  the  mosque,  and  coald  farnish  bim  with  modèle  for  his 
establishments,  both  religions  and  teaching.  Purther,  this  i 
idea  showed  its  Greek  origin,  and  the  Nestorians  iniéht  hâve 
transmitted  it  to  the  Arabs;  however  Charlemaéne  nad  more  dir- 
ect relations  îfith  the  infidels  than  ifith  the  Byzantine  court, 
and  he  respected  the  Malometans  more  tban  the  Saxons,  for  ex- 
ample, oonstantly  attaokfd  by  him  antîl  their  complète  conver- 
sion, because  he  found  amoné  the  Moors  a  very  advanced  clvil- 
ization,  reflned  manners,  orderly  castoTBB,  anâ  jfisdonn  by  which 
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before  tbei  the  sons  or  grandeoss  of  their  coapanionB  in  arios» 
and  theo  attaok  aod  pillage  their  villas*  Théo  thèse  irere  sac- 
oeeded  by  walls  and  deep  ditohes,  bat  being  badly  plaoed  for 
défense,  the  villas  are  soon  abandoned  to  the  oolonlsts,  and 
the  frankish  ohiefs  establish  theœselves  in  the  fortreeses* 
Ta  the  œidst  of  that  fortified  anarohy,  that  the  last  Merovin- 
gian  kiogs  weve   anable  to  sappress,  the  bishops  and  religions 
establishments  struggled  alone;  some  with  patience,  the  power 
of  a  principle  sapported  with  firinneas,  and  their  exhortations; 
others  b7  study,  by  agricaltiiral  labors,  collecting  behind  t 
their  falls  the  last  remains  of  their  civilization. 

Charlemagne  arose  in  the  midst  of  that  chaos;  he  aacceeded 
by  the  povfer  of  his,  organizing  genias  in  establishiné  a  sort 
of  adainistrative  unity;  he  reoovered  the  broken  tbread  of  an- 
tique civilization  and  endeavored  to  tie  it  aéain.  CharleiDag- 
ne  desired  to  prodace  a  renaissance.  Modem  arts  profit  by  t 
that  suprême  effort,  not  in  followiné  the  path  traced  by  that 
great  genias,  but  in  appropriation  the  ne-v  éléments,  that  he 
had  soudht  in  the  Fast.  Sharleffiagne  understood  that  the  laws 
and  material  force  are  powerless  to  reform  and  oréanize  igno- 
rant and  barbarous  peoples,  unless  one  beéins  by  enlighteniné 
them.  He  comprehended  that  arts  and  letters  are  one  of  the  m 
most  effécâoeoas  means  to  oppose  to  barbarism.  But  in  the  West 
the  instruments  were  laoking  to  him,  for  long  since  the  last 
rays  of  antique  arts  had  vanished.  The  empire  of  the  East,  w 
which  had  not  been  overturned  by  the  invasion  of  savage  peop- 
les, retained  its  arts  and  industries.  In  the  3  th  century  t 
thero  was  it  necessary  to  seek  the  praotice  of  the  arts.  Bes- 
ides,  Sharlemagne  had  had  fréquent  disputes  with  the  emperors 
of  the  East,  but  had  maiatained  a  good  understandin^  with  the 
caliph  Haroun,  who  oeded  to  him  in  301  the  holy  places.  After 
777  Sharlemagne  had  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Boorish 
tjovernmente  of  Saragossa  and  of  Huesca.  By  thèse  alliances  he 
arranged  the  means  of  collectiné  the  sciences  and  arts  where 
they  were  developed»  ^rom  that  epoch  *fie  Jkoors  of  Spain,  like 
the  Arabs  of  Syria,  were  very  advanced  in  the  mathematical  s 
soienoes  and  in  the  practioe  of  ail  the  arts,  and  althouéh  0 
f^harleeagne  Is  said  to  hâve  brouéht  from  Rome  Ir  7^7  éraœmar- 
ians,  ttiasiolans  and  mathematicians  into  France,  It  is  probable 
that  ha  reaoeated  professorB  of  ^eometry  frorr.  nis  allies  in 
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Tbept  the  Prencb  kiogs  held  their  ooarts,  ^ave  thenselves  ap 
to  the  pXeasare  of  the  ohase,  and  lived  oo  tbe  produiots  of  t 
the  soil  colleoted  in  vast  storehouses*  When  thèse  proTiaions 
were  oonsamed,  they  ohanged  their  reaidenoefl*  The  residenoe 
struotare  waa  deoorated  vith  a  certaio  eleganoe,  althoagh  vert 
simple  in  oonstrootion  aDd  arrangement.  Vast  portioos,  stables, 
spaoioas  coarts,  some  great  covered  spaoes  in  whioh  irere  oon- 
voked  synods  of  bishops,  where  the  Prankish  kings  presided  o 
over  thèse  great  assemblies,  followed  by  the  traditional  fes- 
tivals, whioh  degenerated  into  orgies,  conaposed  the  residenoe 
of  the  chief.  "Aroand  the  principal  building  iras  arranged  in 
order  the  lodgings  of  the  officers  of  the  palaoe,  whether  bar- 
barians  or  Romans  by  origin.  Other  houses  of  inferior  appear- 
anoe  were  oocapied  by  a  great  number  of  familles,  that  both 
men  and  womeo  practised  ail  sorts  of  trades  froœ  éoldsaith's 

irork  and  the  making  of  arms,  to  the  trades  of  weaviné  and  tan- 

^  1* 
nmg. 

During  the  Merovinéian  period  the  cities  alone  were  fortif- 
ied.  The  villas  were  open,  only  defended  by  palisades  and  dit- 
ohes.  Under  the  kings  of  the  fiFst  race  feudalism  did  not  yet 
exist,  vassals  were  merely  éreat  proprietors  established  on 
Gallo-Roman  soil,  sub.iect  to  a  central  aathority  ,  that  of  the 
^rankish  ohief,  bat  an  aathority  that  became  weaker  as  the  m 
memory  of  the  oonquest  and  of  the  common  life  of  the  camp  siere 
lost.  The  ne»  possessors  of  the  lands,  distant  from  «ach  other, 
separated  by  forests  and  waste  laods  desolated  by  war,  oould 
extend  at  their  ease,  withont  foreién  attaoks  to  repalse.  and 
having  no  need  for  trespassiug  on  the  property  of  their  neigh- 
bors.  But  thèse  men  aocnstomed  to  an  adventurous  life,  to  pil- 
lage, the  most  lawless  brigandaée,  could  not  suddenly  become 
qaiet  proprietors  oontenting  theaselves  with  their  portion  of 
the  oonqaest;  as  mnoh  from  idleness  as  from  love  of  éain,  they 
attacked  the  relitfious  establishments  and  the  open  villages 
for  the  little  they  foond  to  take.  Thas  one  sees  the  monaster- 
ies  and  the  Gallo-Poaan  commonities  sJradually  leave  the  plains, 
the  courses  of  the  rivera,  to  take  refuée  on  elevated  points, 
and  to  fortify  themselvea  there.  The  level  coantry  is  abandon- 
ed  to  the  oareer  of  the  possessors  of  the  soil,  who  onlv  find 
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translation  of  his  description.  **He  oaased  (S.  Nuaiatias)  the 
boildin^  9f  the  charoh  tbat  atill  exista,  and  «rhich  is  the  m 
most  anoient  of  those  to  bs  seen  in  the  interior  of  the  oity. 
It  is  150  ft.  long.  60  ft^  ride  and  50  ft.  hiéh  in  the  inter- 
ior of  the  nave  to  the  framework:  in  front  is  an  apse  of  roa- 
nd  form,  and  on  eaoh  aide  erbend  aisles  of  élégant  constract- 
ion.  The  entire  édifice  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross; 
it  bas  42  Windows,  70  colamns  and  3  doors.  The  walls  of  the 
nave  are  deoorated  by  several  species  of  marble  fitted  toge- 
ther.  The  entire  édifice  ha^iné  been  oompleted  in  the  spaoe 
of  12  years."   That  is  an  antique  basilica  with  its  oolamns 
and  side  aisles,  its  attic  that  we  believe  must  be  translated 
by  oarpeatry,  with  as  œany  more  reasons  that  this  ohurch  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  when  Pépin  took  the  oity  of  Cler- 
mont  from  dake  gudés  of  Aquitaine,  to  that  point  that  it  iras 
necessary  to  rebaild  it  entirely.  în  other  passages  of  his 
History,  (Sregory  of  Tours  speaks  of  certain  princely  habita- 
tions, whose  portioos  were  covered  by  .foodirork  ornamented  by 
aninated  paintings.^ 

lto\e  V.  p.  \\1  •    lft\8\.  wciVes.  des  Tronce.  G.  ?.  C^reèoVre, 
bVô^op  ot  "ÎQur»,  etc.  Yo\.  1.  p.  \1^,    Çor\a.  içse. 

The  ne»  masters  of  Gaul  preferably  established  theœselves 
in  the  midst  of  the  lands  assiôned  to  them;  they  found  there 
a  number  of  colonists  and  slaves  accastomed  to  working  the  1 
land,  a  source  of  revenue  in  kind  easily  collected,  and  which 
should  satisfy  ail  the  tishes  of  a  Serman  chief.  Besides.the 
cities  had  still  retained  their  municipal  governinent,  respect- 
ed  in  great  part  by  the  barbarians.  Thèse  remains  of  an  old 
civilization  oonld  only  incommode  the  newcoœers,  however  atr- 
ong  they  were*  Poreign  conquerors  do  not  like  to  find  themsel- 
ves  in  preseaoe  of  a  population,  very  submissive,  bot  ^ihioh 
is  superior  to  them  in  regard  to  manners  and  civilization,  at 
least  a  moral  constraint  embarrasses  men  accustomed  to  an  in- 
dépendent  and  îiild  fife.  Violent  exercises  like  the  chase  and 
jfar;  orgies  for  relaxation,  adaptiné  themselves  to  a  ruial  1 
life.  Ro  under  the  priœary  race,  villas  are  the  preferred  r*«- 
ideBoes  of  kinigs  and  owners  of  the  soil.  Thèse  conquerors  and 
oonquered  llved  to?Jetber.  Thèse  habitations  are  oomposed  of  a 
séries  of  buildings  intendel  for  terminé,    scatterei  in  the  c 
country,  aaite  reseablin^  oar  éreat  agîricultaral  establîshmai  ts. 
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Origine  of  Prench  ârchitectiare,. 

Wfaen  the  barbariaas  invaded  Bsaàv  "t^e  groaid  w as  oo?ered  by 
Roman  monuments, that  the  indi^enois  peoples  had  long  been  ad- 
apted  to  Pofflan  life,  so  that  it  required  three  oenturies  of 
disastera  to  produoe  forgetfalness  of  antique  traditions.  In 
the  16  th  oentury  there  yet  existed  in  the  midst  of  the  Gallo- 
Roman  èities  a  ^reat  namber  of  édifices  spared  by  dévastation 
and  fire;  bat  the  arts  no  longer  had  a  single  représentative, 
when  the  barbarians  definitely  established  theaselves  on  the 
soil,  no  one  ooald  state  how  the  Roman  monaments  had  been  er- 
eoted.  Examples  were  still  standing,  bat  like  enigmas  to  be 
solyed  by  the  ae»  peoples-  Ail  that  oonoerns  daily  life,  the 
government  of  the  city,  laognage,  had  still  sarvived  the  dis- 
aster; but  the  art  of  arohiteotare  reqaires  stady,  tiic,  quiet 
for  production,  and  had  neoessarily  fallen  iito  oblivion.  The 
few  fragments  of  architecture,  that  remain  to  us  from  the  6  th 
and  7  th  centuries  are  only  pale  refleotions  of  Roman  art,  0 
often  rubbish  piled  up  ûooà   or  bad  by  unskilfal  workmen  scar- 
oely  knowing  hoir  ta  set  rabble  and  bricks.  No  spécial  charac- 
ter  distinguish'es  thèse  formless  structures,  which  rather  éi~ 
76  the  idea  of  the  décadence  of  a  people  than  of  its  infancy. 
Indeed  what  art  éléments  could  the  Pranks  hâve  cast  into  the 
midst  of  that  Gallo-Roman  population?  We  tnen  see  the  olergy 
establish  themselves  in  basilicas  or  temples  left  standing, 
kings  inttibit  baths,  rains  of  palaces  or  of  Roman  vijlas.  Tf 
when  the  hurricane  of  barbarism  has  passed,  when  the  neir  mas- 
ters  of  the  soil  began  to  establish  themselves,  churches  and 
palaces  are  built.  Roman  types  are  reproduced,  but  avoiding 
an  attack  on  the  difficulties  of  the  art  of  buildiné.  for  ch- 
urches the  antique  basilica  alsrays  serves  as  modelj  for  prin- 
cely  habitations,  it  is  sought  to  imitate  the  Sallo-roœan  vil- 
la. Gregory  of  Tours  desoribes  in  a  quite  vaéue  manner  some 
of  thèse  religions  or  seoalar  édifices. 

Yet  it  is  unnecessary  to  b«X*eve,  that  ail  idea  of  luxury 
was  exoluded  from  architecture;  on  the  contrary  édifices,  most 
frequently  ereoted  in  a  barbarie  fashion,  were  intsrnally  cov- 
ered  by  paintinés,  marblcs  anf  mosaics.  Tha  same  author,  Gres5- 
ory  of  Tours,  speakiné  of  the  church  of  Clermont-S'errand  built 
iD  the  S  th  centary  by  -.  Nuœatius,  eiÊ^fcth  bishop  of  that  dio- 
cèse, œakes  a  stately  description  of  that  édifice.  Mère  is  the 
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of  Semar  repreeents  an  arohitect  that  we  éive  hère,  (1). 

Oq8  of  %he   miniatares  of  a  œaauscript  of  Matthieu  Paris  ma- 
rked  Néron.  D»  !•  (Cotton  Jibrary),  13  th  centary,  représenta 
offa,  son  of  Warmund,  kin^  of  eastern  Sngland,  oaosln^  to  be 
baîlt  the  oelebrated  abbey  of  S.  Albans  on  his  retarn  froœ  R 
Rome,  Offa  juives  orders  to  the  master  of  the  work,  who  holds 
a  great  -©ompass  of  a  stonecatter  and  a  square;  irorkœen  that 
the  master  indioates  îiith  a  finger  are  oooupied  with  the  con- 
struction (2).  This  ^reat  oompass  causes  the  assanption,  that 
the  arohitect  traces  his  full  size  diaérams  on  the  floor;  it 
could  net  be  othemise,  both  to  save  time  and  to  be  certain 
of  the  accuraoy  of  the  dpawii:6,  sinoe  a$ain  today  it  is  impos- 
sible to  ereot  a  structuré  in  the  pointed  style,  unless  one 
draifs  the  diagrams  hiaself.  ^et  us  not  forget,  that  ail  stones 
werecoat  and  finished  on  the  yard  before  beiné  set,  and  that 
it  was  therefore  necessary  to  apply  the  éreatest  accuracy  and 
most  complète  study  in  traciné  the  diaérams.  (Arts.  Appareil, 
Kpare,  Trace )• 

ARCRTTF.CTtTPS!.  Architecturs. 
Art  of  buildiné.  Architecture  consists  of  t^o  éléments,  th- 
eory  and  practioe;  t h eory  comprises  art,  properly  so-oalled, 
rules  inspired  by  taste  based  on  traditions,  and  science  that 
can  be  demonstrated  by  invariable  and  absolute  formulas.  Prac- 
tioe is  the  application  of  theory  to  reouj  renii-ntc^^;  practice 
applies  art  and  science  to  the  nature  of  the  materials,  clim- 
ate,  customs  of  an  epoch,  the  needs  of  the  moment*  Takinjé  ar- 
chiteotare  at  the  oriôin  of  a  civilization,  that  suoceeds  an- 
other,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  traditions  on 
one  hand,  the  new  arranéementi  on  the  other.  We  shall  divide 
this  Article  into  several  part?  the  first  will  comprise  a  br- 
ief  history  of  the  oriéia  of  mediaeval  architecture  in  France; 
the  second  nill  treat  the  development  of  architectura  from  t 
the  11  th  to  the  l6  th  centuries,  of  causes  that  prodnced  its 
advanoe  and  its  décadence,  the  différent  styles  peouliar  to 
each  province;  the  third  will  comprise  reli^ious  architecture; 
the  fourth  monastic  architecture;  the  fifth  secular  architect- 
are'  the  sixth  mllitary  architecture. 
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«onasteries  and  palaces.  Parttcularly  in  north  Pranoe  are  re- 
opuited  the  artists  to  erect  édifices  in  the   "new^taste.  Day 
sohools  of  architecture  must  exist  in  ïle-de-Pranoe,  Sormandjr, 
BariSandy,  in  Belgiaa  and  on  the   baaks  of  the  Rhine.  Bot  the 
maans  of  instraotion  probably  ?fere  only  apprenticeships  with 
masters,  what  we  call  stadios  today»  The  iapalse  fiven  to  ar- 
chiteotare  at  the  end  of  the  12  th  oeatury  and  the  beginniné 
of  the  13  th  ïfas  the  work  of  »oœe  ses,  for  arohitectare  at 
that  epooh  is  impressed  ^y  an  individaal  oharaoter.  that  does 
not  exolûde  unity.  Sradaally  that  individoality  is  effaced, 
and  one  sees  that  rules  are  established,  based  on  exaœples  a 
adopted  as  types;  characteristios  are  difined  by  provinces; 
methods  are  oomposed,  and  art  finally  beoomes  classlc,  to  sp~ 
eak  properly,  and  adv-aices  in  this  traoed  path  «fith  a  moaoto- 
ny  of  forais,  somethintS  fioreseen  in  the  oombinations,  that  must 
neoessarily  bring  to  a  people  endowed  îfith  a  fivid  imagination 
and  desiring  novelty,  the  aberrations  and  tricks  of  the  15  th 
oentary.  When  the  arts  hâve  reached  this  point,  the  executive 
masterj  of  conception  of  the  entirety,  and  the  nand  that  sha- 
pes.ends  by  stifling  the  éenius  that  conceives.  At  the  end  of 
the  15  th  centary,  architects  lost  in  the  problèmes  of  éeometry 
and  the  refineœents  of  construction,  surrounded  by  an  army  of 
skilful  artizans,  forminé  a  part  of  poîrerful  éailds,  that  also 
had  their  consecrated  types,  methods,  and  a  high  opinion  of 
their  merits,  were  no  lonôer  sufficiently  strong  to  direct  ôr 
resist,  and  mast  yield. 

We  haire  given  some  examples  of  inscriptions  ostensibly  tra- 
ced  on  the  édifices  of  the  13  th  centary,  and  intended  to  per- 
petoate  the  naaieB  of  the  architects  that  ereoted  them,  not  w 
without  a  certain  feeling  of  pride.  Also  soffletimes  the  sculp- 
ture is  reqaired  to  represent  the  master  of  the  work.  On  cap- 
itale, in  soœe  corners  of  portais,  in  stained  élass  ffindows, 
is  found  the  arohiteot  titbraoapass  and  square  in  hand,  always 
clad  in  lay  costume,  head  bare  or  with  a  sort  of  hood  very  m 
muoh  used  amontî  the  différent  trades  employed  on  buildings. 
On  one  of  the  tyœpanams  of  the  backs  of  the  stalls  of  the  cA- 
thedral  of  Poitiers  dating  from  the  13  th  centary  may  be  seen 
an  architect  seated  before  a  tablât  and  holdini?  a  oompass;  t 
this  pretty  relief  was  en^raved  in  the  Annales  archaeolis^iaues. 
One  of  the  bosses  of  the  vault  of  the  siie  aisle  of  the  church 
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epoch  présent  faalts  ia  proportion  and  hariBonf»  irhiob  jastly 
caased  the  rejection  of  the  oonfased  heap  of  oonstractions  by 
the  arobiteots  of  the  Renaissaaoe»  It  is  perfectly  understood, 
that  men  of  sensé  and  order  like  Philibert  Delorœe,  for  exais- 
ple,  fho  praotised  ils  art  with  dignity,  and  who  did  not  ooo- 
ceive  that  even  a  hut  could  be  bailt  without  onity  of  direct- 
ion, shonld  regard  as  barbaroas  the  method  employed  at  the 
end  of  the  Oothic  period,  (rhen  it  iras  desired  to  erect  an  éd- 
ifice. We  haye  in  oar  hands  soiue  projeots  drann  ap  at  the  end 
of  the  15  th  and  beginning  of  the  l6  th  centuries,  in  which 
that  spirit  of  anarchy  is  foand  in  every  line.  The  bhapter  of 
^heims,  after  the  fire  that  in  the  reign  of  Loais  XT  destroped 
the  eatire  carpentry fof  the  cathedral  and  a  part  of  the  apper 
masonry,  delired  to  repair  the  injuries.  It  oalled  before  it 
each  trade;  nasosa,  carpenters,  plaobers,  looksmiths,  and  de- 
xanded  from  each  its  opinion,  adopted  separately  each  proposai. 
(Art.  Devis).  We  see  today  the  monstroos  results  of  that  dis- 
order.  Thèse  restorations  irera  baàly  niade  without  connection 
together,  eut  of  proportion  to  the  old  structures,  and  thèse 
separate  works'plaoed  beside  each  otter,  destroyed  the  beau- 
tiful  haraiony  of  that  admirable  chnrch,  compromising  its  du- 
rability.  Tndeed  the  carpenter  was  occapied  ;fith  the  idea  of 
making  soae  masterpiece,  and  cared  little  whether  his  carpen- 
try  was  in  accord  with  the  masonry  on  which  he  placed  it.  The 
plamber  caae,  siho  arranged  the  removal  of  the  water  aooording 
to  his  Project,  without  caring  if  it  foondr^ts  nàtaral  inclin- 
ation on  the  slope  of  the  roof,  and  was  properly  arranged  in 
the  stone  gatters.  The  sculptor  adopted  the  castom  of  workiné 
in  his  own  stidio,  then  he  fastened  his  work  on  the  édifice 
like  a  tablet  on  a  wall,  no  longer  understanding  that  for  a 
work  of  art  to  be  éood,  it  most  first  of  ail  be  made  for  its 
destined  place.  Tt  œast  be  said  in  praise  of  the  architects 
of  the  Renaissance,  that  they  knew  how  to  elevate  their  prof- 
ession, debased  in  the  15  th  century  by  the  prédominance  of 
the  trades,  and  they  could  restore  Its  true  place  to  intelli- 
éenoe:  bat  in  reduoing  manual  labor  to  the  second  rank,  they 
took  away  its  originality,  that  native  viéor  which  it  had  al- 
wafs  retainei  antil  then  in  oar  coantry. 

buriné  the  1^  th  and  14  th  centuries,  lay  architects  are  c 
Constantin  callei  afar  to  direct  the  construction  of  churches. 
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per  quarter."  (A  lay's  «ork  of  a  woisai!  iias  paid  1/12  soa).  H 
Rere  thea  an  adninistrative  coancil  is  probably  charéed  with 
the  mana.^eœent  of  tfae  fands,  then  a  foreign  arohitect  is  oal- 
led,  not  to  supervise  tbe  exécution  daily  and  oversee  the  wo- 
pkmen,  bat  only  to  draw  up  the  projeots,  to  ^ine   the  détails, 
and  to  see  from  tiaie  to  tiœe  that  aen  C0Df::>rBï  to  thèse;  for 
ûis  ffork  as  ar  artist  he  is  proâised,  not  proportional  coœmi- 
sioDS,  but  a  salary  per  quarter  équivalent  to  a  suœ  of  fifte- 
en  hundped  francs  ($300)  in  our  days.  It  is  probable  that  th- 
en the  mode  of  a  fixed  salary  was  in  use,  when  an  arohitect 
^as  employed. 

Besiie  ail  our  ûreat   reliéious  édifices,  there  always  sxis- 
ted  a  house  nanied  tfae  "wôrk",  in  which  lodâed  the  arohitect 
ani  the  .n aster  ^orkmen,  ^ho  fpom  father  to  son  were  oharged 
/fith  oontinaing  the  works.  The  ''work"  of  Notre  Dame  at  Stras- 
buré  has  retained  that  tradition  until  our  days,  aad  one  can 
still  see  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  masters  a  part  of  the  d 
desién  on  vellam,  that  served  for  the  exécution  of  the  portai 
of  the  cathedral  tjie  tower  and  spire,  the  north  porch,  the  p 
pulpit,  the  or^an  front,  etc.  Thèse  dasif^ns  date  from  the  last 
years  of  the  13  th  century,  and  some  are  of  unexecuted  projec- 
ts,  ïfhile  others  are  evidently  détails  prepared  for  tracing 
full  size  diagrains.  Amené  thei  are  noted  plaça  of  the  différ- 
ent stories  of  the  tower  and  the  spire  superposed.  Thèse  dran- 
ings  date  froœ  the  14  th  century,  and  must  be  said  to  be  exe- 
cuted  ïfith  a  knowledge  of  dravring  and  a  précision  in  the  aér- 
eeiaent  of  projections,  that  ôive  a  hiéh  idea  of  the  soience 
of  the  arohitect,  who  traced  theœ.  (Arts.Spure,  Trait). 

Darin^  the  IS  th  oentury  this  elevated  position  occapied  by 
the  arohiteots  of  the  13  th  and  14  th  centuries  n&s   gradually 
lowered;  so  that  the  structures  lost  that  grand  character  of 
anity,  that  they  had  retained  during  the  fine  epochs.  One  per- 
çoives that  each  trade  works  by  itself  and  outside  the  éeneral 
direction.  This  fact  is  strikiné  in  the  numerous  documents  re- 
œainiBÔ  to  us  from  the  end  of  the  IS  th  century;  bishops,  oh- 
aptars  and  nobles,  pihen  they  desired  to  build  called  œaster 
œasons,  oarpenters,  scnlptors,  carvers  of  imai^es,  lockamiths, 
plumbers,  etc.,  and  each  one  isade  his  estimate  and  his  oontr- 
aot  for  hiffiself;  there  is  no  question  of  the  arohitect.  for 
each  trade  exécutes  ita  own  project.  -o  the  monuments  of  that 
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oitizens  by  the  man  oalled  to  direct  7ast  works,  eitber  by  t 
the  olergy,  by  the  lay  nobles,  or  by  the  oitizens  theaselyes* 

Tt  is  very  diffioult  to  know  today  what  irere  exactly  the  f 
fanctiODS  of  tbe  master  of  irorks  in  the  13  th  oentary*  fas  he 
OQly  ohar^ed  with  ^iving  the  designs  of  baildinâls  and  irith  d 
directiaô  the  forkiaen,  or  to  oversee  the  use  of  the  faadB,  as 
in  oar  time?  Tfae  documents  that  we  possess  and  that  can  oast 
some  liôht  on  this  point  do  aot  précède  the  14  th  oentary,  a 
and  ai  that  epooh  the  architeot  is  only  called  as  an  artlst, 
who  is  pamanerated  for  his  Personal  labor.  The  one  for  fhoin 
he  built,  psrchased  in  adyance  and  provided  the  neoessary  ma- 
terials,  hired  the  workaien,  aad  the  entire  work  fas  done  aoo- 
ording  to  the  method  known  today  by  the  name  of  aoooantiné. 
(Régie).  The  valaation  of  the  work,  the  expecditure  of  fuads, 
do  not  appear  to  bave  coacerned  the  architeot.  The  mode  of  a- 
award  only  later  clearly  appears,  at  the  end  of  the  14  th  cen- 
tary,  bat  then  the  architect  loses  in  his  importance;  it  seeis 
that  each  treated  direotly  for  hiniself  for  the  exécution  of 
eaoh  kind  of  work;,  and  thèse  awards  were  made  to  the  master 
of  the  trade,  who  offered  the  ^reatest  rebate  in  bids,  or  ac- 
tual  forfeits. 

Rere  is  a  curious  document,  -"  that  indicatss  in  a  précise 
manner  what  was  the  function  of  the  architect  at  the  beéinn- 
inô  of  the  14  th  century.  Tt  concerns  the  érection  of  the  ca- 
thedral  of  Qerona,  but  the  customs  of  Catalonia  at  that  epoch 
did  not  differ  from  ours,  and  further  it  is  a  question  of  a 
Prench  architeot. 

Vote  àA  aeTOWO"",  ^eora  1Î20,  \Z22^    p.  AB. 

^The  chapter  of  the  cathedral  of  Gerona  décides  in  1312  to 
replace  the  old  Romanesque  chnrch  by  a  oew  one,  laréer  and  m 
more  worthy.  The  work  did  not  commence  at  once,  and  as  admin- 
istrators  of  the  work  (oberos)  were  named  Raymond  of  Viloric 
and  Arnauld  of  Montredon.  In  1316  the  work  was  prooeediniS,  a 
and  there  appears  in  Pebruary  1320  on  the  reéister  of  the  oh- 
apter  an  architect  desiénated  by  the  name  of  master  Henry  of 
Narbonna.  Master  Henry  dies  and  his  place  is  occupied  by  ano- 
ther  architect  from  the  same  country,  named  Jacques  of  Pavar- 
iis;  he  agrées  to  corne  from  Narbonne  six  times  a  year,  and  t 
the  chapter  promises  hiœ  s  salary  of  t;fO  handred  fifty  sons 
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folloîfing  inscription.  (Text,  7ol,  1.  p.  111). 

^Twin  died  in  1318  and  his  son  coitinaed  his  sfork  ap  to  the 
éreat  platforms  of  the  towere. 

This  respect  for  tne  work  of  a  skilful  and  intelligent  man 
perhaps  is  no  Ioniser  in  oor  castOŒs;  bat  let  us  not  be  vain  o 
of  it,  for  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  oblivion  aad  ingratit- 
ude are  siens  of  the  oivilization  of  a  peaple. 

Thèse  great  arohitects  of  the  12  th  aad  13  th  centuries,  f 
for  the  DDost  part  born  in  the  royal  doœain  and  more  particul- 
arly  from  Tle-de-iranoe,  are  not  ail  knoifn  to  as,  The  namesof 
those  ifho  bailt  the  cathedrals  of  Chartres,  Rheims,  Noyon  and 
Laon,  the  admirable  façade  of  the  cathedra!  of  Paris  are  not 
preserved  to  us,  but  precious  investigations  of  some  arohaeol- 
odists  hâve  revealed  to  us  each  day  very  interestiné  data  on 
thèse  artists,  on  their  studies  and  their  method  of  procédure. 
We  shall  soon  see  apear  a  collection  of  sketches  aiade  by  one 
of  them,  Villard  of  Roneoourt,  with  remarks  and  notes  on  the 
monuinents  of  his  time»  Villard  of  Honecourt,  who  directed  the 
construction  of  th^  choir  of  the  catbeâral  of  Gaobrai,  now  d 
demolished,  and  «ho  was  called  into  Runéary  to  undertake  imp- 
ortant îforks,  was  tfie  oontemporary  and  friend  of  Pierre  of  C 
Corbie,  a  celebrated  architect  of  the  13  th  century,  construc- 
tor  of  several  churches  in  Picardy,  and  coula  well  be  the  de- 
sij3ner  of  the  apsidal  chapels  of  the  cathedral  of  Rheima.  Th- 
est  two  artists  toôether  composed  a  ohurch  on  a  very  original 
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plan,  described  by  Villard. 

)Co\e    \.    p.    \\\.    H.    Loseus,    our    coWeoftue    oxvà   t^VaTvà,    \»\,\.\ 
aooTv   \ir\x\é    to    \\,|)t\t    t\\e   'RotiuscrVp-l   ot    YVWorà    ot    VoivTvecour t-, 
\)Vi   Mi>\o\   \Be   yno\û   ot    Vt,    \\    \,8    Gerto\x\    t\\o\    t\\\,6   >botV    \kA\V    èVv>e 
o    cowpXeXe    Vàeo    od.    t^e    t\\eove\\,co\    Vtvo^Xed^e    ot    orc>\\.\ec\ure 

Principally   in   the  oities   of  the  ^îorth,    that  rvere  erected 
into  coœmunes   in   the   12   th   century,    ioes  ons  see   architecture 
more  rapidly   disenéaée  itself  froŒ  Ronanesaae  traditions.    The 
intellectual   moveraent   in   thèse  nen  municipallties   retains  no- 
thinf?  of   the   aristocratie  character  of   the  Roman   miinicipality ; 
so  one  should  not   be  sarprised   by   the  ppa??ressive  course  of 
toe   arts    and    industries   in    a   very   short   spaoe   of   tioae,    in    the 
niidst   of   those   cities   enf ranohisEed   »ith   T=ore   or   leea   saccass, 
and    the   importance   that   mast   be   taken    amon^^    their    fello*   cit- 
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QOte  the  legend,  becaase  it  éives  tbe  œeasare  of  the  estoem  t 
that  klBg  3.  Loais  had  for  the  artist*  Pierre  of  Mootereaa  «as 
buried  with  fais  wife  io  the  aiddlç  of  the  choir  of  the  beaat- 
xfal  chapel  3«  Germain  in  Pariai  that  he  had  ereoted  irith  par- 
calar  care,  aod  whioh  jastly  passed  as  a  masterpieoe,  if  ve 
judge  of  the  whole  by  the  fragments  deposited  in  the  dépend- 
ances of  oharoh  $•  Denis»  This  tomb  «ras  only  an  enéraved  slab, 
it  ïfas  broken  aad  cast  anong  the  rabbish,  vrhen  the  chapel  con- 
taining  it  was  desolished* 

l^ibergier  constraoted  at  Rheims  a  charch  S.  Nioaire,  an  ad- 
mirable monumeot  erected  within  the  space  of  thirty  years  by 
that  architect;  a  beaatifol  and  fine  engraviag  of  the  17  th 
oentary  préserves  for  as  only  the  appearance  of  the  façade  of 
this  charch,  the  pearl  of  Rheims;  it  was  sold  and  deœolished 
as  national  property.  put  the  citizens  of  Rheims,  more  scrap- 
aloas  than  the  Parisians,  irhile  destroying  the  ifork   of  their 
fellow  citizen,  transported  his  tomb  into  the  oathedral  of 
Rheims,  irhere  anyone  may  see  it  today:  it  is  an  en^raveâ  slab. 
Liber(5ier  holds  in  his  left  hand  a  ôraduated  rod,  in  his  vie- 
ht  beiné  a  mod'el  of  a  church  with  two  spires  like  ?.  Nicaire; 
at  his  feet  are  engraved  a  compass  and  a  squarej  two  angels 
plaoed  at  both  sides  of  his  head  hold  censers.  The  following 
iuscription  extends  aroand  the  slab. 

(Por  inscription  in  old  ffrench,  see  Vol.  1,  p.  110)* 
Kote  i.  p.  \iO.  See  We  note  ot  M.  DVàroxv  ot\  \,\\%t  orc\v\.tec\ 
o»d  \\\e  eTv|rov)Vi\|  ot  Vy\«  \om\)  Vn  *.T\no\e«  orcV\oeo\o|\Q\xeB,  Vo\. 

Libergier  wears  lay  costume;  we  shall  give  what  ne   possess 
of  his  jfork  under  Art.  Bglise. 

Jean  of  chellcs  ereoted  in  1257,  under  the  episcopate  of  R 
Regnault  of  Corbeil,  the  two  transept  éables  and  the  first  c 
chapels  of  the  choir  of  Notre  Dame  of  Paris.  The  éreat  inscr- 
iption oarved  in  relief  on  the  dado  of  the  south  portai,  by  t 
the  place  it  oocupies  and  the  care  «fith  which  it  is  executed, 
emphasifes  the  importance  attached  to  a  capable  man,  and  tbe 
memory  that  men  tried  to  retain  of  his  work.  Hère  is  the  ins- 
cription. (Text.  Vol.  1.  p.  111). 

Tn  1277  the  celebrated  architect  HTtin  of  -teinbach  coaimen- 
ced  the  construction  of  the  oattëdi^ai  of  Strasburé,  and  over 
the  éreat  portai  could  still  be  read  two  centaries  since  the 
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guaranteed  b?  jarorsj  the  laws  of  labor,  of  relations  of  ohi- 
efs  ffith  sabordioates  are  deflnite.  One  iakes  the  design,  es- 
tinate  and  spécifications,  another  approves  tbe  contraots,  a  ^ 
and  7et  another  imposes  the  responsibility.  Oatside  the  olois> 
ter  eœolation  is  added  to  the  study,  traditions  are  transfor- 
med  and  advanoe  with  prodigioos  rapidity,  art  becaase  more  p 
Personal!  it  is  divided  into  sohools,  the  artist  finally  app- 
ears  in  the  13  th  centary,  caases  bis  idèas  and  his  own  taste 
to  prevail.  Tt  is  unnecessary  to  believe  that  the  high  clergy 
opposed  this  moveicent,  whioh  woald  be  to  comprehend  badly  the 
spirit,  that  then  direoted  the  most  enliéhtened  body  of  Ohris- 
tendoH!*  Ail  leads  one  to  suppose  that  it  encooraéed  this,  and 
it  is  certain  that  it  knew  how  to  profit  by  it,  and  that  it 
direoted  this  into  ne??  paths,  After  the  beginninê  of  the  13 
th  centary  we   see  a  bishop,  Ewrard  de  ^ouilloy,  charge  a  lay 
architect,  Robert  de  Luzarches,  îrith  the  construction  of  the 
éreat  cathedral,  that  he  desired  to  erect  under  the  invocati- 
on of  Notre  Dame.  After  Robert  of  Lnzarches,  the  îrork  is  con- 
tinued  by  Thomas  of  Cormont  and  bv  his  son  ^eénault,  as  the 
folloîfia^  inscription  states,  that  was  foand  inlaid  In  copper 
letters  in  the  labyriath  placed  in  the  miidle  of  the  paviné 
of  the  nave,  and  removed  recently  without  one  voioe  beiné  ra- 
ised  against  the  barbarous  act. 

(for  old  trench  inscriptions,  see  text.  Vol.  1.  p.  109). 

Xote  1.  V  iO^»  UoVsoTv  de  Y5edo\e,  ^ouse  ot  DedoVua,  Lob^^r- 
Xote  2.  p.  109),  'îA\\,a  \8  on  error.  It\  12.20,  Ç\\\\\p  *i\x|ub\ 
r\,pt\oift  «os  «koàe  Vn  I2eç. 

Pierre  of  Montereau,  or  of  Montreuil,  ;fas  charged  by  kiag 
3.  Louis  with  construotiné  in  1240  the  ?.  Chapelle  of  the  Pal- 
ace at  Paris,  and  by  the  cler^Jy  of  ?.  Germain  des  Près  with 
the  building  of  the  charminé  chapel  of  the  Viréin,  that  covers 
a  part  of  the  présent  Rue  de  l'Abbaye.  Pierre  of  Montereai  w 
ifias  a  layman;  it  is  pretendôd  that  ?.  Louis  took  him  into  !?«?- 
ypt  >flth  hlmself,  bat  the  fact  is  doubtful'  an3  if  Pierre  of 
Montereau  made  the  Toyaée  over  the  sea,  he  was  little  inspi- 
red  by  the  Arab  édifices,  that  he  ever  visited.  for  the  >. 
Chapelle  resembles  the  old  œpnumenta  of  r«airo  as  little  S3  t 
the  temples  of  Paestum.  However  that  mav  be,  it  is  yteil  to  n 
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for  the  sofaools,  painters,  learned  sien,  pbysioians,  aœbassadl- 
ora,  bishops,  sovereiéns  and  popes;  for  if  the  Cluny  cf  the 
11  th  ceatury  were  razed,  one  wonld  scarcely  flnd  more  than 
darkness,  éross  igaoràaoe,  monstroas  abuses»  While  ?•  Huéaes 
and  his  sucoessors  struégled  aéaiast  the  spirit  of  barbarisi, 
and  also  entirely  maintalned  the  independence  of  the  apiritaal 
power  with  a  persévérance  of  Frhioh  feir  examples  are  offered 
by  the  history  of  oivilization,  there  oocarred  amon^  the  peo- 
ple  a  revolation,  ïihose  oonsequences  had  a  vast  soope.  A  «?reat 
namber  of  cities,  the  most  important  of  the  north  and  east  of 
Praaoe,  oonspired  and  established  oommunes.  Thus  the  renaains 
of  the  Carlovinéian  feadalism  "were  andermined  on  two  sides, 
by  the  spiritual  powers  on  one  side  and  by  the  popular  revolts 
on  the  other»  The  secular  spirit  for  the  first  time  appeared 
on  the  scène  tith  ideas  of  or^anization;  it  wished  itself  to 
éovern,  it  beéan  by  speakiné  of  riéhts  and  libertiesi  ail  tfaat 
is  very  rude  and  very  unoertain;  it  soon  threw  itself  into  the 
arms  of  the  cleréy  to  struééle  aôaiast  the  nobility,  and  some- 
times  aliéned  itself  with  the  sovereién  to  crash  his  "vatàals. 
Bat  in  the  œidst  of  thèse  struôéles  and  efforts,  the  city  le- 
arned  to  knoi^  itsslf,  to  measurs  its  forces,  it  had  no  sooner 
destroyed,  than  it  hastened  to  foand,  ifçlthout  kno^iné  too  ïfsll 
jfhat  it  did  or  desired;  bat  it  founded,  it  obtained  charters 
and  privilèges,  it  became  accustoiried  to  orî?anize  by  duilds, 
it  finaiily  felt  that  to  be  stroné,  it  œast  keep  united.  Sell- 
iné  itself  to  ail  posters,  or  purchasiné  them  in  tarn,  if  wei- 
6hed  upon  ail,  ?reakened  them,  and  took  its  place  in  their  mi- 
dst.  Then  the  arts,  sciences  and  industries  ceased  to  be  exc- 
lusively  shut  ap  in  the  limits  of  the  cloisters.  (Art.  Archi- 
tecture). The  éreat  conspiracy  of  the  city  is  subdivided  into 
cOnspiracies  of  cltizens  by  trades.  ^ach  of  thèse  éiiilds  obt- 
ained and  purchased  pritileées;  éuards  its  city,  is  arined,  h 
has  its  own  laws,  jarisdiction,  finauces  prices,  its  method 
of  Instruction  by  apprenticeship:  so  well  that  in  the  13  th 
centary  the  royal  power  reco^nized  the  existence  of  ail  thèse 
bodies  by  the  laws  of  F!tienne  Boileau. 

Havin^  once  left  the  monasteries,  the  art  of  architecture 
becanoe  a  profession,  like  ail  other  arts.  The  rraster  of  works 
is  a  layœan,  belonf?8  to  a  body,  and  ne  iirects  ??orkmen,  ail 
of  '*hom  belon0  to  éailda;  salaries  are  res'alated  an:i  c^uarant- 
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their  heaàs  at  the  Windows,  the  dove  sprio^s  into  the  air,  s 
set  free  by  the  patpîarch» 

ARCH?.  D^.  PONT.  (See  Art.  PONT).  Bridge  Arohitectare* 

ARCRTT^CTff.  APchitect. 
Tt  does  not  appear  that  this  aame  fas  éiven  bafore  the  l6 
th  century  to  the  artiste  chargea  »ith  directiné  the  constru- 
ction of  baildinés.  Architecture  held  its  place  aœon^  the  li- 
béral arts  (Art.  Arts  Libéraux),  and  î?as  personified  by  a  œan 
or  wornan  holding  a  square  or  conapass;  but  the  artist,  the  ar- 
tizan  -^as  termed  master  of  the  work,  a  désignation  however  v 
very  positively  différent  froïc  that  of  architeot,  for  by  jrork 
ifas  understood  ail  that  contributed  the  realty  and  équipaient 
of  a  buildiîîé,  froïc  the  foundaticn  to  the  hanéinés,  oandlest- 
ioks,  and  the  little  portable  articles.  There  exist  no  certa- 
in faots  relatiné  to  the  character  of  architect  before  the  13 
th  century.  The  éreat  teliéious  establishments,  which  inoluded 
in  themselves  toward  the  end  of  the  12  th  century  ail  that  e 
existed  of  literary,  learned  end  studious  men  in  the  West,  v 
yery  probably  furniahed  the  architeots,  «rho  directed  not  only 
fconastic  constructions,  but  also  secular  and  perhaps  military 
constructions.  fhe'àelrocJi-of  Charleica^ne  arose  ander  the  shel- 
ter  of  the  churchesj  there  necessarily  took  refuée  ail  the  i 
intellects  devoted  to  the  stady  of  the  sciences  and  the  arts. 
Geoffietry,  drawiné,  sculpture  and  paintiné  coald  be  tauéht  on- 
ly in  the  sole  establishments,  that  still  retained  a  little 
quiet  and  tranquillity  in  the  midst  of  that  fri^htful  chaos 
of  the  Carlovin^ian  epoch.  Toward  the  end  of  the  10  th  centu- 
ry, at  the  moment  wher  it  seemed  that  societf  was  to  be  extin- 
éuisfaed  in  barbarism,  an  abbey  sfas  founded  at  Cluny,  and  froni 
the  mià$t  of  that  reliéious  order  for  more  than  a  century,  th - 
there  came  fearly  ail  the  men  7?ho  endeavored  with  eneréy  and 
iacomparable  patience  to  arrest  the  proéress  of  barbarism,  to 
put  some  order  in  tne  chaos,  to  found  sstablishirents  in  a  ér- 
eat  part  of  western  Europe,  from  ?p8in  to  ^oland.  Tt  is  not 
doabtful  that  this  centre  of  civllization,  that  shone  so  bri- 
i^htly  durin^  the  11  th  and  l?   th  centuries,  had  an  immense  i 
influence  on  the  arts  ae  well  as  lettsrs  arr^  politics,  Tt  ia 
not  doubtful,  that  Cluny  supplied  to  western  "Europe  architec- 
t3,  jast  as  it  furnishei  refornrjni-  ecclesi  asti  es ,  profeegors 


they  are  enclosed  in  the  15  th  oentury,  and  forin  niches  reoei- 
sed  betsieen  little  coluoins  imitated  frosi  the  antique  orders 
in  the  l6  th.  (Art,  Tombeau).  One  can  judce  by  this  verf  liic- 
ited  survey,  of  the  iaiportance  of  arcades  in  nediaeval  archi- 
tecture, and  of  the  infinité  number  of  their  varieties;  ife  h 
bave  been  able  to  indicate  only  the  principal  types,  which  e 
évidence  by  their  ingenious  arrangeaient  the  taste  or  orifJlnal- 
ity  that  controlled  their  eirecution. 

APC^ff  (D' ArjlJA^îCB'^-Arch  of  eoteiaot, 
Tt  is  frequently  represented  in  the  stained  élaas  Windows 
reprodttoiné  the  scefies  of  the  Old  Testaient.  To  it  is  genera- 
lly  éiven  the  forno  of  a  shrine.  Before  the  mullion  of  the  left 
portai  of  the  façade  of  Notre  Dasie  of  Paris  was  placed  before 
1793  a  colossal  statue  of  the  holy  Viréin  holdiné  the  infant 
Jésus  with  her  feet  on  the  serpent  with  a  woraan's  head,  coilçd 
around  the  tree  of  knowledée;  above  this  beioé.  the  statue  of 
the  holy  Viréin,  today  replaced  by  a  fiéure  froir]  the  15  th  c 
century,  tv»o  angels  sapportiné  a  canopy  cro»ned  bv  the  arch 
of  the  covenant  (l),  the  prophets  bein^  seated  at  both  sides 
on  the  lintel;  in  the  tympanum  are  to  be  seen  two  larée  reli- 
efs representiné  the  death  of  the  holy  Viréin  and  her  oorona- 
tion.  The  arch  of  the  covenant  then  occapies  there  a  symboli- 
cal  plaoe,  it  beiné  like  a  bond  between  the  Old  and  New  Test- 
aments. Sometimes  the  arch  of  the  covenant  affects  the  form 
of  a  wardrobe  with  two  doors  supported  or  éuarded  by  lions; 
of  the  table  of  an  altar  «lth~Jèii(îtt»ry.  Sculptures  or  paint- 
ings  of  the  middle  âges  do  not  appear  to  hâve  given  a  spécial 
form  to  the  arch  of  the  covenant  of  the  ancient  law;  they  lim- 
it  themselves  in  théir  reliefs  or  paintings  to  representing 
the  objects  oontinually  before  their  eyes,  for  example,  furn- 
iture,  that  it  was  customary  ti  place  baside  altars.  and  in 
whicb  were  enclosed  reliauaries,  charters,  and  ail  precioi^s 
ob.iects  or  deeds  that  forrocd  the  treasure  of  a  charch.  (Arts. 
Chasse,  Armoire). 

ADf^qt?  n^  MOff*  Arch  of  Moah. 
Tt  is  represented  in  reliefs  or  staine3  élfiss  /çindows  onder 
tne  form  of  a  vessel  soraounted  by  a  hoasp  witn  roof  and  Win- 
dows. Preqaently  the  persons  composln??  the  family  of  Noah  show 
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bave  served  the  purpose  of  stoning  by  chilâren  for  a  very  lon/5 
tiœe.  Thèse  reliefs  are  peers  to  what  antiqne  soulptare  has 
prodioed  of  the  most  beautiful* 

We  see  the  opnameBtal  arcades  'éradaally  beooae  thinner  tow- 
ard  the  end  of  the  13  th  ceotury;  they  lose  their  spécial  oh- 
araoter  to  confuse  thesBselves  with  the  dado  arcades,  of  which 
sfe  hâve  ^iven  exaœples.  The  mouldings  are  flattened  on  the  â? 
groand,  the  little  oolunns  are  subdivided  into  groupa  and  bê- 
lant to  the  courses  of  the  structure,  the  spaoes  becoma  inpo- 
rtant  and  sappress  the  moulded  portions.  Yet  soroe  of  thèse  ar- 
cades still  retain  a  certain  charaoter  of  viéor;  those  décor- 
atiné  the  splays  of  tira   portais  of  the  cathedral  of  Bourses 
recall  slisîhtly  the  beautiful  arcade  of  Notre  Dame  of  Paris, 
that  we  hâve   éiven,  bat  are  poorer.  Sometimes  the  spaces  of 
the  éronnd,  as  in  the  arcades  of  the  central  portai  of  the 
ohuroh  of  Semur,  are  filled  by  seeds,  rosettes,  lozenges,  of 
sliéht  projection,  whicb  produce  a  beaotilul  effect  and  is  p 
perfectly  adapted  for  a  dado»  We  shall  also  cite  the  charminé 
arcades  of  the  riéht  portai  of  tne  façade  of  the  old  cathedral 
of  Auxerre  (end  of  13  th  century),  and  in  '^hioh  inay  be  seen 
represented  in  fiéures  in  the  round  the  story  of  David  and  B 
Bathafce|)aî  those  of  the  riéht  portai  of  the  façade  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  3eez  (14  th  century),  decorated  by  little  g5âbles 
above  the  arches,  and  by  fiéures  in  the  intercolumniations. 
Thèse  décorations  disappeare^  in  the  15  th  century,  and  the 
dados  of  the  portais  are  occupied  only  by  thèse  pénétrations 
of  bases,  as  difficult  to  understand  as  they  are  monotonous 
in  appearanoie.  (Art.  Pénétration). 

The  sffiall  arcades  play  a  éreat  part  in  tombs,  the  surfaces 
of  altars,  reredoses  (Arts.  Tombeau,  Autel,  Petable);  éenerally 
the  bases  of  toœbs  beariné  the  reclininé  statues  of  the  dead 
arç  aurrounded  by  arcades  in  which  are  represented  the  œourn- 
ers,  ecclesiastics,  or  even  apostles.  But  at  tha  beéinniné  of 
the  13  th  century  the  arcades  are  most  frequently  voici  and  m 
made  of  stone  or  «ihite  marble  detached  froœ  a  f^round  of  black 
marble;  such  were  the  arcades  of  the  tombs  r^stored  at  -,  De- 
nis by  kiné  ?.  Louis,  and  fragments  of  ^hich  remain  (23).  La- 
ter  thèse  arcades  became  richer  ani  are  crownej  by  open  tables 
delieately  carveci  in  stcne,  mirble  ^^^   'i\  ^b3?:tp,v:    th-î^y  enclosr^ 
statuettes,  soiretlT,es  alao  shieli--?  -?  i  «.  i  '-'t,-^  of  lor-    ] /^  v^^ -v  -  :■  i  ; 
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that  althoagb  a  little  later  preseot  an  analogoas  arraogeaent; 
tbase  of  the  soath  portai  of  the  cathedral  of  Aœiensiiith  int- 
erlaoed  arobes  (20)  plaoed  fpo|L  1220  to  1225;  those  ao  delio- 
ateln  soalptared  and  in  sach  a  pare  taste,  that  cover  the  sor- 
faoes  of  the  louer  part  of  the  central  portion  of  the  oathed- 
rai  of  Paris,  and  between  îfhioh  are  represeated  the  virtues 
and  vices  (21).  Aboot  1220,  those  arrangea  ii  a  stnilBr  place 
on  the  portai  S.  Anne  on  the  same  façade,  and  bet»8en  which 
are  sank  fleurs-de«lis  iœitating  a  tapestry;  finally  those  of 
the  portai  of  the  7irgin  (22),  ail  of  the  cathedral  of  Paris, 
treated  ifith  a  care  and  a  graialBor  in  style  rarcly  ooœmon.  T 
Thit  last  arcade  can  be  given  as  one  of  the  nost  complète  œo- 
dels  of  this  kind  of  décoration,  aad  le  knpw  of  nothiné,  whlch 
can  be  compared  to  it.  Tt  is  enriched  by  sculptures  of  the  û. 
éreatest  beauty,  and  that  hâve  the  merit  of  beiné  perfectly 
arranéed  por  the  place  they  occapy.  The  figures  or  aniaals  in 
tbe  round  that  fill  the  spaces  between  the  arches  form  suppo- 
rts under  the  éreat  figures  ;fith  backs  aéainst  columna,  form- 
erly  standiné  on  this  base,  and  reoall  the  martyrdom  of  the 
saints  or  personify  them.  The  stroné  projection  of  tbese  fig- 
ures projecting  froai  the  little  archivolts,  ifas  in  proportion 
to  the  éreatnesE  and  hiéh  relief  of  the  statues,  fhile  ail  t 
the  sculptures  plaoed  under  the  arches  and  in  the  intercolumn- 
iations  is  no  more  than  a  sort  of  tapestry,  whose  small  relief 
does  not  destréy  the  éreat  nnity  of  this  beautiful  dado.  One 
can  see,  althouj^h  the  engraviné  éives  but  a  weak  idea  of  this 
décoration,  hoir  the  projection  of  the  reliefs  loses  itself  in 
the  backôroand  as  they  approaoh  the  éround.  The  ornamente  be- 
tween  the  coluasus  are  no  acre  than  incised  carvinôs,  not  as 
dry  as  a  simple  line,  but  presentin^  wide  and  deep  portions 
sunk  in  shell  form.  The  construction  of  this  dado  is  in  perf- 
ect  harmony  )rith  the  ornamentation.  The  éround  belonés  to  the 
construction.  The  little  twin  moâolithic  oolunins  are  rendered 
very  stron^  by  the  kind  of  ornamental  partition  connectiné  t 
theaa,  and  bear  arches  eut  in  a  single  block  of  stone  with  th- 
eir  tympanuiBS  and  their  .iambs.  ^ach  oorapartment  of  the  ornann- 
entation  is  earved  in  the  heléht  of  the  -coïiTaft-  ilnfortunatelv 
tha  hands  of  the  imaée-breakers  of  179^  passed  over  thèse,  a 
and  Hiost  of  the  figures  placed  in  the  jamba  hâve  been  nnutila- 
ted.  A3  for  the  little  reliefs  beneath  the  tyrrpanamg,  they  h 
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There  tliia  arcade  is  better  ancierstood  and  laoks  a  gntter;  b 
bat  the  open  arcade  et   ftlw^nav©,  also  rebailt  in  the  15  tb 
oentiiry  by  folloniaé  the  foras  adopted  at  the  e«d  of  the  13 
th  centary,  is  no  more  than  an  îmitatiOB  of  this  mode  in  ext- 
ernal  appearanoe  OQly,  since  it  responds  to  do  need*  The  cen- 
tral tower  of  charches  ereoted  over  the  oros8in<?s  are  freqae- 
ntly  deoorated  interaally  or  externally  by  blind  aroadea  dur- 
iné  the  ?^oœanesqae  or  transition  epochs,  especially  in  Norman- 
dy,  Aayerône,  Sainton^e  and  Angoamols,  where  this  mode  of  dec- 
oratinë  plain  «alla  in  the  apper  parts  of  édifices  appears  to 
hâve  been  particularly  adopted.  The  shafts  of  the  central  tow- 
ers  of  the  cathedral  of  fijoatances  in  the  interior,  Roaen  both 
interéor  anf  exterior,  Bayeax^on  thë  exterior,  church  S.  gtian- 
ne  of  Caen  in  the  interior.  Notre  Dame  du  Port  and  Tasoirc  on 
the  exterior,  most  of  the  charches  of  Ôharente,  etc.,  hâve  b 
blind  arcades. (irtB*  Tour,  Clocher).  We  likewise  see  arcades 
employed  for  décoration  in  the  upper  stories  of  bell  towers 
placed  on  the  façades  of  Romanesque  charches  and  those  of  the 
beéinniB^l.of  the  13  th  centory,  above  the  portais  and  under 
the  rose  sfindoîrs.  The  three  last  stories  of  the  north  tower 
of  the  cathedral  of  Sens,  called  the  Leaa  tower,  are  surround- 
ed  by  blind  arcades  forminé  an  open  ^aliery  only  in  the  middle 
of  the  second  story.  ?e  éive  hère  (13)  a  drawiné  of  the  upper 
trefoil  arcade  of  this  tower,  It  will  be  noted,  that  the  lit- 
tle  coapled  colomns  of  this  arcade  are  supported  by  figures 
standing,  on  lions i  this  sort  of  cariatide  is  fôund  in  some  e 
édifices  of  Qhampai^ne  and  a  part  of  Buréundy.(Art.  Support). 

ARCATOR^  S  ORNîîiMPMT-  Ornamental  Arcades. 
Tt  remains  to  speak  of  arcades  so  frequently  arranéed  in  t 
the  louer  part  of  splays  of  portais  of  churches,  and  that  are 
really  then  a  simple  décoration.  The  arcades  previously  aient- 
ioned  are  oonstructed,  almost  always  fcriciné  a  part  of  the  c 
construction,  their  arches  are  composed  of  voussoirs,  and  as 
we   hâve  before  emphasized,  form  as  nsany  âischar^iné  arches  r 
restÎBj;'  on  monolithic  coluoins;  while  the  base  arcades  are  mo- 
stly  out  in  stone  blooks.  ?uch  are  the  arcades  placed  belo* 
the  now  destroyed  stataes  of  the  portais  of  the  cathedral  of 
3eez  (IQ).  *fhich  date  froœ  the  first  years  of  the  t^  th  cent- 
ary;  those  of  tha  north  portai  of  th«  catheiral  of  Troves,  t 
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tfaat  édifice,  as  well  as  in  a  great  naœber  of  little  oharobee 
of  Waoonnais  and  upper  Bargundy.  On  tbe  exterior  of  the  apsea. 
Romanesque  arcades  were  lavished  on  the  religioaa  édifiées  of 
Langa^floo,  Provenoe  nmû   particularly  of  Saintonge,  Poitou  and 
Berry.  There  œay  still  be  seen  a  beaatiful  band  of  aa  arcade 
alternately  bliad  and  pierced  by  windosrs  on  the  exterior  of 
the  triforium  of  the  rouod  churoh  of  Neuvy-s-Sepalchre,  11  th 
centurp.  (Art,  Saint-3epulohre).  This  System  of  arcades  encl- 
osiné  windoïTs  »as  adopted  in  Auvergne  on  the  exteriors  of  ap- 
ses,  on  the  afper  parts  of  paves  and  of  transept  gables;  hère 
is  an  example  taken  from  the  north  arni  od  the  cross  of  charch 
?.  Etienne  of  Nevers,  ereoted  in  the  11  th  oentary  on  the  pl- 
an of  the  ohurohes  of  Auvergne  (l6).  This  arcade  présents  an 
arrangement  belon^ing  to  the  churches  of  that  province,  which 
is  that  the  triangle  replaces  the  round  arch  in  certain  cases* 
The  charch  of  Notre  Dame  du  Port  at  Clermont  gives  us  on  the 
north  and  south  transepts  an  aroade  nearly  sinilar  to  this; 
but  at  ?.  Etienne  of  Nevers  thèse  arcales  Jecorate  the  inter- 
ior  aad  exterior  of  the  north  transept,  »hile  at  Notre  Dame 
du  Port  they  only  -oxist-^in  the  interior.  Thsre  is  no  need  of 
stating  that  the  upper  arcades  of  navs  or  apse  could  not  find 
place,  '*hen  the  pointed  vault  was  adopted,  sinoe  then  the  ar- 
cùivolts  of  windosfs  rise  tp  to  the  upper  arcade:  thus  one  lo 
longer  meets  them  in  the  monuments  of  the  13  th,  14  th  and 
IS  th  centuries,  unless  in  the  cathedral  of  Pheims,  îrhere  it 
is  seen  to  appear  as  a  last  reflection  of  the  upper  Pomanesq- 
ue  arcades.  Hère  thèse  arcades  are  above  the  cornices,  and  m 
may  be  regarded  as  balustrades,  if  their  unusual  dimensions 
prevent  them  from  bein^  confounded  with  that  member  of  t)oint- 
ed  architecture.  They  are  rather  clearstories,  .fhose  utility 
can  hardly  be  explained.  The  chapels  of  the  ohoir  of  the  cato- 
edral  of  Rheims  are  crowned  by  rows  of  detached  columna  supp- 
ortiné  aiches  and  a  band.  This  décoration  dates  from  the  13 
th  oentury,  and  takes  a  j^reat  importance  by  it5  dimensions; 
It  has  the  defect  or  being  out  of  scale  with  t)i«  other  parts 
of  the  édifice,  and  dwarfs  ths  chapels  bécasse  of  its  analoéy 
to  tûe  forai  of  a  balustrade  (17).  The  crojfnin^  members  of  the 
same  cathedral  were  likewise  terminated  b?  a  bllnd  «rcade,  of 
whimh  remain  a  éreat  auantity  of  fraî^n^ents  reset  and  restored 
at  tna  end  of  the  IS  th  century  after  thp  barnin^^  nf  the  roofa. 
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passage  at  the  level  of  the  winàoif   sills  of  thèse  windoifs^  Th 
Tfais  faigh  sill  is  ornaœented  by  a  séries  of  gpeat  pounâ  arca- 
des sarœouDted  by  a  comice,  ïrhose  projectioi  is  sapported  by 
delicately  scalptured  little  corbels  (13)»  Analogoas  arcades 
are  seen  in  the  nave  of  lohorcb  3.  Radegonds  of  Poitiers,  whi- 
ch  dates  from  the  same  epoch» 

ARCATrjRP.S  m   COnRONNWMffNT^  Croiriing  Arcades. 
Tn  some  Ronanesgae  cbarches,  partioalarly  those  erected  on 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  men  had  the  idea  of  lighteniag  the  fraie- 
ifork  above  the  tunnel  vaalts,  by  œeans  of  open  arcades  forœinê 
loff  éalleries  below  the  oornices»  (Art-  Galerie).  The  tunnel 
vaults  of  the  nave  or  half  dômes  of  the  apses,  left  a  pàain 
wall  of  disagreeable  appearaace  between  their  spandrels  and 
the  comice  suitably  elevated  to  allo«r  the  tie-beams  of  the 
carpentry  to  pass  above  the  extrados,  and  .rhich  was  further 
of  great  weight  (14).  Whether  there  is  a  section  of  a  woodeu 
tunnel  vault  or  of  a  half  dôme,  the  Windows  caanot  rise  above 
the  springiné  of  the  vault.  Por  thèse  vaults  without  alloniné 
pénétrations,  which  n^s   not  customary,  thsre  remained  from  A 
to  B  at  the  level  of  the  comice,  a  wall  required  by  the  loc- 
ation of  the  carpentrv:  this  wall  was  pierced  at  C  by  an  open 
éallery  or  one  olosed  by  a  thin  wall,  thsn  destined  either  to 
ventilate  beneath  the  roofs,  or  to  form  a  passaée  relieviné 
the  louer  construction.  This  arrangement  was  insplred  by  a  c 
calculation  of  the  coostructor  and  became  an  ornamental  moti- 
ve in  some  religions  monaments  of  france.  Tn  the  12  th  centu- 
ry  the  upper  part  of  the  nave  walls  of  the  cathcdral  of  Aatun. 
covered  by  a  pointed  tunnel  vault  reinforoed  by  transverse  a 
arches,  was  decorated  by  a  blind  external  arcade,  that  occup- 
ies  this  plaln  increase  in  hei^ht  of  masonry,  although  indeed 
it  is  of  no  utilitVî  it  was  only  plaoed  there  to  satisfy  the 
eyes,  and  as  a  tradition  of  the  open  gallerles  of  Romanesque 
édifices  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  This  arcade  (15)  bas  some- 
thing  partioular,  that  in  form  is  an  imitation  of  the  éaller- 
ies  or  passades  of  thw  antique  ^^atee  still  existiné  in  that 
oity  (fîates  of  ?.  André  and  of  Néron).  Tt  mast  be  believed, 
that  this  motive  was  very  mucb  In  fasbion  theu,  for  it  was  r 
repeated  to  satiety  in  tbe  oatheSral  of  Aatun  and  in  the  cbn~ 
rches  of  Peaune  ani  >aalieu,  that  are  nierelv  iwi t^tionv^  of  t 
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desired  to  see  ia  the  arcade  belo»  tha  sill  tfee  coQtiaaation 
of  the  windoif  as  a  panel  below  it.  fley  exteaded  the  aalliODs 
of  the  Hindous  aoross  the  panel  beloif  the  sill,  and  the  arca- 
de beoomes  oonfoanded  with  them.  Theaceforth  the  wiodow  aeem- 
ed  to  extend  dowa  to  the  louer  plinth;  the  last  vestiges  of 
the  Foaaaesqae  îiall  thus  disappeared,  and  the  pointed  System 
^as  established  in  ail  its  rigor  (11).  This  exaœple  «ras  taken 
froîB  the  side  aisles  of  the  ohoir  of  the  cathedral  of  Seez, 
and  dates  from  the  last  years  of  the  13  th  centory.  Rowever  ^ 
the  little  éables  arrangea  above  the  arches  again  give  to  t 
thèse  âàdos  a  décoration,  that  isolâtes  them  from  the  ?fiidoii8, 
that  makes  a  separate  aieiBber  having  its  owq  oharacter,  »hile 
later  at  the  beginning  of  the  14  th  oentary,  as  in  the  choir 
of  charch  S.  Nazaire  of  earcassonne,  the  low  arcade  being  o 
oonneoted  with  the  maillons  of  the  Windows  adopts  their  form. 
is  oomposed  of  the  sane  «oalded  meiBbers  and  repeats  their  oom- 
partBjentB  (12).  Tt  is  actually  only  the  lower  part  of  the  wic- 
dow  that  is  blind,  and  indeed  is  compelled  to  reoede  Inside 
to  the  plane  of  the  élass,  so  that  it  retains  only  a  small  t 
thiokness,  that  is  équivalent  to  a  simple  DartitiOD.  Tt  was 
impossible  to  i3o  farther..  Duriné  the  14  th  and  15  th  centuri- 
es »  the  low  arcades  retained  the  same  appearance,  merely  va- 
ryinô  in  the  détails  of  the  ornamentatîon  accordiné  to  the  t 
taste  of  the  moment.  They  were  observed  to  disappear  suddenly 
aboat  the  middle  of  the  IS  th  oentury.  and  tbat  is  explained 
by  the  oastom  adopted  then  to  Une  the  lower  parts  of  chapels 
with  woodwork  more  or  less  rtch.  With  the  arcades  also  disap- 
peared  the  stone  plinths,  thèse  for  a  still  stronger  reason 
being  replaoed  by  'wooden  bases.  Manners  more  refined,  the  cus- 
tom  adopted  by  wealthy  and  powerful  familles  or  by  brotherho- 
ods.  of  foanding  spécial  chapels  to  assist  divine  service,  c 
oaased  them  to  prefer  wooden  paneling  and  very  3ry  seats  to 
those  walls  with  cold  and  damp  plinths. 

We  cannot  omit  amoné  the  arcaies  of  the  éround  story,  the 
éreat  arcades  of  the  side  aisles  of  the  cattedral  of  Poitiess. 
This  édifice  (Art.  cathédrale),  bailt  aboat  the  end  of  the  12 
th  centary  and  the  bes^inning  of  the  13  th,  présents  particul- 
ar  arrangements,  that  belon^  to  Poitou.  The  vaults  of  the  side 
aisles  are  as  hi^h  as  those  of  the  nave,  and  the  -^all  belaw 
the  Windows,  thick  and  hicJh,  forms  a  f^allerv  ser-^in.^  as  a  pas- 
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side  aisles,  at  the  heiëht  of  the  eye  plain  parts,  tfaat  would 
hâve  beeQ-^in  a  complète  discord  with  the  Mènerai  systeic  of  p 
piers  and  openiogs  adopted  b?  the  arohitects.  Thèse  arcades 
serve  as  a  transition  between  the  floor  and  the  traoery  of  t 
the  ifindows,  however  retaininé  by  the  ?lgor  of  the  moaldinés, 
the  narrowness  of  the  intercolaœniations  and  the  strong  proj- 
ections of  the  plinth,  a  certain  solidity  of  appearaace  neoes- 
sary  to  the  base  of  a  monaœent.  The  side  aisles  of  the  cathe- 
dral  of  Rheiws,  although  provided  yrith  those  broad  plinths  w 
with  a  step  before  theœ,  never  had  or  hâve  b«en  despoiled  of 
their  arcade;  so  one  is  shocked  by  the  nakedness  of  the  atone 
sralls  beneath  the  sills  of  the  ïTindoirs,  a  nadity  that  contra- 
ste ifith  the  nise  richness  of  the  entire  interior  of  the  édi- 
fice. ?or  as  it  is  not  doobtful  that  the  side  aisles  of  the 
oathedral  of  Rheims  shoald  hâve  been^ortere  provided  with 
aromiés;  as  were  formerly  those  of  the  nave  of  the  abbey  chu- 
rch  of  S.  Denis,  the  lower  parts  of  thèse  two  naves  haviné  t 
the  ÊSreatest  affinity»  fe  give(9)  the  low  arcade  of  the  nave 
of  the  church  of  3.  Denis,  ail  the  fragments  of  which  still 
exist  in  the  storehoase  of  that  édifice,  and  the  traces  of 
jfhich  are  visible  on  the  places^  r,et  as  say  in  passiné,  that 
ifith  sonie  fragmenta  of  that  arcade  the  tomb  of  Heloise  and  Ab- 
elard  nas  compèeéci^  by  M.  Lenoir  in  the  Maseuin  of  Petits  Auéus- 
tins,  now  deposited  àt  Père  Lachaise. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  believe  that  ail  arcades  hâve  riéorous- 
ly  followed  the  way  that  we  hâve  just  traced  in  order  to  att- 
ain  their  development;  before  arriving  at  the  adoption  of  the 
pointed  ourve,  one  finds  experiments,  for  it  is  especially  d 
during  transition  periods  that  exceptions  are  maltiplied.  We 
shall  give  one  that  dates  froïc  the  first  years  of  the  13  th 
centary,  and  which  oan  be  counted  amené  the  œost  original;  it 
is  foand  in  the  side  aisles  of  the  church  of  Monter-en-Der  ( 
(10),  a  oharniiné  édifice  filled  with  architectural  oddities, 
and  that  we  shall  hâve  occasion  to  cite  freoaently  .  Toward 
the  eod  of  the  13  th  centary  the  low  arcades,  like  ail  otber 
iteabers  of  pointed  architeotore  become  raore  slender;  they  pré- 
sent the  appearanoe  of  a  structure,  of  a  dado,  that  they  ret- 
ained  until  then,  to  take  the  part  of  facinés.  The  so  imperi- 
oasly  loôlcal  Genius,  that  Inspired  the  mediaeval  architects, 
30on  broaëht  thenn  to  abuse  in  this  «i?  in  pverytbiné.  Thev  ie- 
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little.oolanins  of  the  arcade  are  coapled,  already  supportio^ 
small  pointed  arches,  alttioa^h  the  roand  arch  IqHI  continues 
in  thèse  aooessory  menabeps  of  architecture,  and  antil  toward 
the  fipst  years  of  the  13  th  oentnry»  thus  the  ohapels  of  the 
choir  of  the  abbey  ohurch  of  Veqelay  are  deoorated  beneath 
the  sills  of  the  siindoirs  by  arcades  belongioê  to  the  13  th 
oentary  by  the  détails  of  their  ornamentatioa,  whila  their 
arches  are  actaally  round. (4).  Tn  iurgundy  the  round  aroh  con- 
tinues even  in  arcades  until  the  middle  of  the  13  th  oentury  . 
The  little  charch  of  Notre  Dame  of  Dijon,  srhose  érection  is 
later  than  that  of  the  abbey  of  Vezelay,  allons  to  bs  seen  s 
still  on  the  lower  walls  of  its  transept  chapels,  beaatiful 
round  arches  on  capitals,  that  hâve  nothiné  of  Romanesque  or- 
namentation.  The  pointed  curve  sias  applied  to  the  arcëes  of 
arcades  only  toward  1230,  the  trefoil  arch  serviné  as  a  tran- 
sition, as  it  is  seen  to  be  used  in  the  north  transept  of  oh- 
urch S.  Jean  of  Shalons-sar-warne  (5)»  whose  lower  part  dates 
from  1220  to  1230;  in  the  still  existiai^  bays  of  the  side  ais- 
les  of  the  oathedral  of  Amiens  of  the  s^me   date;  later  from 
1230  to  1240,  the  pointed  arch  reiéns  alone  (6),  as  one  can 
see  in  the  chapels  of  the  choir  of  the  oathedral  of  Troves, 
at  first  simple  and  only  decorated  by  mouldin^s  broadly  prof- 
iled,  then  a  little  later  toward  1240  by  cusps,  as  in  the  ch- 
apels of  the  choir  of  the  oathedral  of  Amiens  (7),  or  the  lo- 
wer S.  Chapelle  of  Paris.  But  until  then,  the  low  arcades,  t 
that  beloné  to  a  rioh  monument  or  to  the  church  of  a  small  c 
City  are  nearly  similar.  Sut  toward  124î?  when  pointed  archit- 
ecture attained  its  olimax,  the  arcades  in  édifices  bailt  with 
luxury  take  éreat  importance,  are  enriched  by  reliefs,  ornam- 
ents,  openintfs,  tendiné  to  form  a  splendid  décoration  beneath 
the  Windows,  always  allowiné  to  be  seen  the  face  of  the  wall 
between  the  columns;  thèse  walls  themselves  receive  paintin^:, 
applications  in  relief,  or  of  colored  and  éilded  ^lass.  The 
upper  ?.  Chapelle  offers  us  the  most  beaatiful  example  ,  that 
can  be  êiven  of  an  arcade  so  treated,(3).  Then  in  relidious 
édifices,  the  scheme  adopted  by  conetructors  alloifs  the  ivalls 
to  be  seen  only  beneath  the  sills  of  'Windows  of  the  side  ais- 
les;  ail  the  constraction  belnç^  limited  to  the  piers  and  tbe 
Windows  filled  with  0lass,  one  can  conceiv?  that  It  would  ftave 
been  disaéreeabèe  to  fin:3  bensath  th»  stainei  f^lass  of  the  s 
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oeotary,  the  coDitraotion  of  tbe  nasoQry  appears  to  jastify 
the  ase  of  the  arcade;  the  iralls  are  built  of  ral)ble  faoed  w 
irith  small  stooe  oobes  like  certain  Sallo-Ronan  stractares. 
The  arcade  by  its  laréer  ôoiating,  the  vigor  of  its  aonolith- 
io  pieoea»  iooreases  the  solidity  of  that  irall  iihile  décorât- 
ifig  it,it  acoompaQies  and  orowos  this  plioth»  nhich  extenda 
the  entinelleoith  of  the  aide  aisles*  Most  jrregaeotly  at  that 
epoch  the  arcades  are  sapported  by  snall  detached  coloass  Or- 
naaented  by  bases  and  carved  capitals;  we  shall  seleot  as  as 
example  the  arcade  of  the  side  aisles  of  the  abbey  chorcb  of 
SoQvi^ny  (2),  always  resting  ob  a  pldhith  aooording  to  the  ad- 
opted  oastoiB,  Id  thèse  arcades,  the  base,  capital  and  the  70- 
assoira  of  the  ssall  arches  are  bonded  in  the  masonry  of  the 
wall,  and  the  shafts  of  the  little  coluains  are  detaohed,  bc- 
io^  coaiposed  of  a  pieCe  of  stone  set  on  edge.  At  Soavigny  the 
arches  rest  alternately  on  a  rectangalar  pilaster  and  en  a  1 
little  round  oolaicn»  This  example  dates  from  the  first  years 
of  the  12  th  oentary.  As  the  architecture  relieved  itself  from 
the  rather  ùeavy  forns  of  the  Poœanesque  epoch,  the  low  arca- 
des beoane  more  refined,  the  arches  aee  decorated  by  mouldings, 
and  the  columns  are  more  slender.  Tn  the  south  side  aisle  of 
Church  of  S.  Madeleine  od  Chateaudan  may  still  be  seen  the  re- 
mains of  a  beautiful  arcade  of  the  12  th  century,  sihich  serv- 
es as  a  transition  between  the  Romanesque  and  pointed  styles; 
(3);  the  abacuses  of  the  capitals  are  varied  and  finely  aoul- 
ded,  the  arches  are  ornamented  by  sawteetb.  The  losi  arcades 
of  the  monuments  of  Normandy  of  about  that  epoch  are  curiously 
wrought,  sometimes  ooaposed  of  a  séries  of  small  round  arches 
that  intersect,  and  either  rest  on  a  row  of  a  little  columns 
or  on  alternating  columns  and  oorbels;  but  it  ig  psrticalarly 
in  England  that  tèe  thjrœan  style  bas  developed  that  specias 
of  décoration  in  whioh  some  minds  more  ingénions  than  enlight- 
ened  hâve  desired  to  see  the  ori^in  of  the  pointed  arch.(Art. 
O^ive). 

The  north  aisle  of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury 
présents  externally  between  the  Windows  of  the  crypt  and  those 
of  the  side  aisles  an  arcade  that  Jie   ,^ive  hère  (3  bis),  and 
that  forme  a  rich  band  between  tëe  buttresses;  thie  example 
dates  froafi  the  last  years  of  the  12  th  oentary.  Tn  the  lower 
story  of  toiier  of  3.  Romain  of  the  catheiral  of  Rouen,  the  1 
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llttle.  colaoïQs  of  tbe  arcade  are  coupled,  alreaây  sapportlo^ 
small  polDted  arches»  alttioagh  the  roand  arcb  Iqti   contlnaes 
in  thèse  acoessor;  i&eiBbers  of  arcbitectare»  and  antll  toward 
the  first  ye&ra   of  the  13  th  oentury»  thus  the  ohapels  of  the 
choir  of  the  abbey  eharch  of  Vegelay  are  deoorated  beneath 
the  sills  of  the  ifindows  by  arcades  belongiQ)^  to  the  13  th 
oent«ry  by  the  détails  of  their  ornamentatioB,  irhile  their 
arches  are  actually  roand, (4)«  In  Bargnndy  the  round  arch  con- 
tinues even  in  arcades  until  the  middle  of  the  13  th  oentury  . 
The  little  charoh  of  Notre  Dame  of  Dijon,  «hose  érection  is 
later  thaa  that  of  the  abbey  of  Vezelay,  allows  to  be  seen  s 
still  on  the  louer  walls  of  its  transept  ohapels,  beaatifal 
round  arches  on  capitals,  thàt  hâve  nothin^  of  Roœanesque  or- 
nementation. The  pointed  curve  was  applied  to  the  arches  of 
arcades  only  toward  1230,  the  trefoil  arch  serviné  as  a  tran- 
sition, as  it  is  seen  to  be  used  in  the  north  transept  of  eh- 
arch 3.  Jean  of  Ghalons-sur-iarne  (5)»  'rhose  lower  part  dates 
fpOŒ  1220  to  I23O;  in  the  still  existin^  bays  of  the  side  ais- 
les  of  the  oathec3ral  of  Amiens  of  the  same  date;  later  frofc 
1230  to  1240,  the  pointed  arch  reiéns  alone  (6),  as  one  can 
see  in  the  chapels  of  the  choir  of  the  oathedral  of  Troyes, 
at  first  simple  and  only  decorated  by  mouldings  broadly  prof- 
iled,  then  a  little  later  toiard  1240  by  cusps,  as  in  the  oli- 
apels  of  the  choir  of  the  oathedral  of  Amiens  (7),  or  the  lo- 
wer S.  Chapelle  of  Paris-  Bat  until  then,  the  low  arcades,  t 
that  beloné  to  a  rioh  monument  or  to  the  church  of  a  small  c 
City  are  nearly  similar.  Sut  toward  124Ç  when  pointed  archit- 
ecture attained  its  climax,  ths  arcades  in  édifices  bailt  with 
luxury  take  éreat  importance,  are  enriched  by  reliefs,  ornam- 
eats,  openintfs,  teading  to  form  a  splendid  décoration  beneath 
the  Windows,  always  allowiné  to  be  seen  the  face  of  the  wall 
between  the  columns;  tbese  walls  themselves  receive  paintin^:, 
applications  in  relief,  or  of  colored  and  éilded  élass.  The 
npper  ?.  Chapelle  offers  us  the  most  beaatiful  exainple  ,  that 
can  be  6i?en  of  an  arcade  so  treated.(3).  Then  in  religions 
édifices,  the  scheœe  adopted  by  constructors  allows  the  i^alls 
to  be  seen  only  beneath  the  sills  of  Windows  of  the  side  ais- 
les;  ail  the  construction  bein?^  limited  to  the  piers  and  the 
Windows  filled  with  ^lass,  one  can  oonceive  that  it  would  fiave 
been  iisaÉreeabèe  to  find  baneath  the  stainei  ^lass  of  the  e 
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dimensions,  which  are  rather  intenàed  to  ornaseiit  the  plain 
parts  of  «rails  beneàth  the  sils  of  srindoirs  or  oorBioes,  than 
for  a  need  of  oonstraotion.  There  are  foand  in  oertain  edlfi- 
ioes  of  the  late  empire  ranges  of  blind  aroades,  that  hâve  o 
no  parpose  other  than  to  deoorate  the  plain  wall.  Thls  ornam- 
ental  motive  appears  to  hâve  been  espeoially  adopted  and  ret- 
ained  by  the  arohiteots  of  the  Garlovingian  epooh,  aad  it  oon- 
tinued  during  the  Poisanesqae  and  pointed  période  in  ail  the 
provinces  of  France.  Yet  is  well  to  observe  that  the  ose  of 
arcades  is  more  or  less  justified  in  Romanesque  édifices;  some 
coantries,  for  exauple  Normandy,  bave  abused  the  arcade  on  o 
certain  mounments  of  the  11  th  oentury,  not  knopriag  too  well 
ûoii  to  deoorate  the  façades  of  great  ohurches,  the  architects 
superposed  rows  of  blind  arcades  froïc  base  to  ridée.  Tt  is  p 
partioalarly  in  Morman  édifices  boilt  in  gngland,  that  this 
abuse  is  felt;  the  façade  of  the  cathedral  of  Peterboroagh  is 
an  exaœple  of  this.  Nothiné  is  more  monotcnoas  than  this  sup- 
erposition od  arcades  of  equal  heiéht^and  -^lâth,  whose  utili- 
ty  is  understood  neitèer  as  a  means  of  construction  nor  of  d 
décoration.  Tn  France  the  feelin^  for  proportions,  for  the  r 
ratio  of  voids  and  solida,  permeates  architectare  from  the  t 
time  4fiat  it  escaped  from  barbarism.  Prom  the  11  th  centary 
thèse  important  détails  of  the  ornamentation  of  masonry,  sooh 
as  arcades,  are  restrlcted  within  proper  limits  and  keepinS 
their  places,  only  appear  to  be  facings  from  a  stérile  inven- 
tion in  gngland  or  Ttaly,  for  example  on  the  façade  of  the 
cathedral  of  Pisa.  We  shall  divide  arcades: —  1,  arcades  on 
the  éround  storyj  2,  orowniné  arcades;  3»  ornamental  arcades. 

AROAfnRF'.?  Dw  Ri?!7  m   CFIAO^==î^l=P-  Arcades  of  the  éround  story. 
This -sort  of  arcade  is  éenerally  placed  in  the  interior  ic 
French  architectare,  bcaeath  the  sills  of  the  low  Windows,  a 
and  forme  a  séries  of  little  blind  arches  between  the  floor 
and  the  sill.  The  éreat  halle,  side  aisles  of  charches,  chap- 
els,  «Barly  always  hâve  their  lower  walls  covered  by  a  séries 
of  arches  of  little  projection  supported  by  pilmeters  or  small 
detaohed  coluans  restiné  on  a  continaous  base  or  pllnth  of  s 
stone.  We  fiJive  as  a  firat  example  of  thls  kind  of  décoration 
an  internai  bay  of  the  side  aisles  of  the  nave  of  the  cathed- 
ral of  Mans  (1).  Tn  thls  example,  whlch  is  of  the  11  th  cent- 
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ears,  and  to  bond  tàern  with  horizontal  courBCs  by  aeaas  of  r 
rectaigalar  joiots  at  the  ends,  the  true  fonotioa  of  tfae  arcb 
no  longer  »ras  onderstood,  (Arts,  gonstruction,  Voate). 

ARCADR-  Arcade..  Arch. 
A  nord  tiiat  désignâtes  the  whole  of  an  opening  spanned  by 
âo  arohivolt.  One  says;  "the  arohes  of  this  portioo  open  on 
a  coart."  The  work  is  gênerai  comprisisé  the  void  and  the  sol- 
id,  the  arohivolt  and  the  Jambs.  Also  one  says;  "blind  arch" 
to  designate  an  archivolt  or  discharginé  aroh  i*ith  joints  pio- 
jeoting  from  a  solid  »all.  The  disoharging  arches  of  side  ai- 
gles of  Ghurch  S^  îtienne  of  devers  (Art..  Arc.  ?'ig.  74)  are 
blind  arches.  Blind  arches  are  very  frequently  employed  in  t 
the  Romanesque  édifices  of  Poitou,  Auvergne,  Saintonge  and  A 
Angoanjois;  but  ihen  thèse  hâve  sanall  dimensions,  they  are  ter- 
med  arcades  (Art.  Aroature).  Construotorr  of  the  PomaHesque 
epoch  éiviné  the  walls  of  their  édifices  a  great  thickness  a 
accordiné  to  Roman  tradition,  and  also  to  resist  the  aniform 
pressure  of  tunnel  vaults,  both  to  economize  isaterials  as  î^ell 
to  ornament  those  massive  walls  and  render  them  less  heavy, 
sought  to  lighten  them  by  means  of  a  séries  of  arches  (Art.  A 
Arc  de  Décharge),  that  however  permitted  them  to  retain  the 
thickness  of  the  nalls  ne^îessary  to  resist  the  thrusts  of  the 
tunnel  vaults  above  the  extradoses  of  thèse  arches,  py  the  u 
use  of  cross  vaults  in  édifices,  it  was  no  longer  useful  to 
build  thicirTT«Qâtinuous  ifalls:  men  were  satisfied  to  arrange 
projectiné  buttresses  at  the  thrusts  (Art.  Construction),  anâ 
the  latervals  between  thèse  buttresses  being  then  only  thin 
masonry  enclosures,  blind  arohes  or  discbaréing  arohes  no  io- 
nger  had  any  reason  for  existenoe.  But  that  tradition  remain- 
ed,  and  the  architects  of  the  point#d  period  continued  for  p 
purely  décorative  ends,  to  arrans^e- blind  arches  (arcades)  be- 
neath  the  sills  of  Windows  of  the  side  aisles  in  the  interiors 
of  their  édifices,  at  first  strongl?  projectin^,  then  éradual- 
ly  redaoed  antil  the  end  of  the  13  asd  duriné  tne  14  th  cent- 
uries, so  as  to  be  no  more  than  a  facin^,  more  zr   lass  rich.  a 
sort  of  atone  filii^ree  desls^ned  to  cover  the  naked  wall. 

AROATTP^''-  Arcade. 
A  forJ  by  whicn  is  Ie8ii5n9ts:î  a  série™  of    ^rcn^ç  if    s^^ali 
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âisoharging  arches  nere   maoh  eiployed  to  support  massive  con- 
stractions,  appareatly  restiD#50Li  perforated  oonstraotion;  to 
reliere  tbe  traoery  of  the  ôreat  rose  findows  of  the  weij^ht 
of  the  front  gables. 

Tt  is  aniiecessary  to  say,  that  arches  play  a  great  part  in 
the  oonstraotion  of  siAiaeval  édifices,  arohitects  in  the  13 
th  oentnry  having  attained  a  perfeot  Iraoïledge  of  their  résis- 
tance and  their  effects  on  piers  and  iialls,  they  took  spécial 
oare  in  the  ohoioe  of  materials  to  compose  thea,  en  their  cut- 
ting  and  jointing.  Roman  architecture  merely  opened  the  way  f 
for  the  application  of  arches  to  the  art  of  boildin/Si;  mediae- 
val  architecture  procaeded  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  to  the 
point  even  of  abusing  thiar principle  at  the  end  of  the  15  th 
century,  perhaps  by  a  too  absolote  use  and  refinements  oarri- 
ad  to  excess. 

The  essential  quality  of  the  arch  is  elasticity.  The  éreat- 
er  its  eztent,  the  larger  the  spaoe  it  œust  span,  the  more  n 
necessity  for  it  to  be  flexible^  B^diaeval  oonstructèffB  foll- 
owed  this  principle  perfectly  by  multiplying  the  joints  in  t 
their  arches,  composiné  them  of  equal  voassoirsi.always  care- 
fully  with  extradoses.  Only  in  the  l6  th  century,  when  the  a 
art  of  building,  properly  called,  subjected  the  use  of  mater- 
ials to  forms  unsuitable  to  hoth  their  qualities  and  fiœensi- 
ons,  that  the  arch  was  no  longer  employed  according  to  its  t 
trac  fonction.  The  logical  principle  that  caused  its  adoption, 
oeased  to  direct  construotors.  By  iœitating,  or  believing  that 
they  imitated,  the  forms  of  Roman  antiquity,  Renaissance  aroh- 
itects wandered  farther  from  the  principle  of  the  antique  con- 
struction than  the  arohitects  of  the  12  th  and  13  th  centuries; 
or  rather  they  did  net  take  it  into  account.  Tf  in  their  mas- 
sive and  immovable  structures,  the  Romans  comprehended  the  ne- 
cessity of  leaving  to  the  arches  a  certain  elasticity  by  giv- 
ing  them  extradoses,  by  forming  rows  of  concentric  poussoirs, 
when  then  needed  to  give  them  great  strenéth,  for  a  stronger 
reasoQ  in  mediaeval  structures,  where  ail  is  equilibrated,  a 
and  movement  results,  one  should  not  lose  sitJht  of  the  princ- 
iple, that  should  direct  arohitects  in  the  construction  of  a 
arches.  From  the  day  nhen  it  ceased  to  ^ive  extradoses  to  ar- 
ches, when  :t  was  desirel  to  compose  them  of  voassolrs  of  un- 
©qual  dimensions,  «ilso  of  uneqaal  weiéhts,  to  joint  them  with 
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sought  ooDtinaally  to  diaiinisb  the  points  of  sspport  in  tiie 
groand  story,  so  as  to  leave  the  most  spaoe  ^«sible  for  the 
orowd,  aad  to  oot  obstruct  the  vie»,  this  priaciple  led  them 
to  corbel  oat  a  part  of  the  upper  constraotion»  if  aoross  the 
na?e  they  placed  flying  battresses  ove  the  side  aisles,  to  t 
transfer  the  thrast  of  the  great  vaults  to  the  cxterior,  it 
«ras  necessary  in  the  direction  of  the  leagth  to  avoid  loading 
the  sralls  irith  galleries  corbelled  oat  on  the  yaalts  of  thèse 
side  aisles,  too  li^ht  to  oarry  the  load  of  a  »fall,  honever 
thin  it  mi^ht  be.  Hence  to  avoid  the  injarioas  effeot  of  this 
weight  on  the  vaults,  discharging  arches  were  arranged  in  the 
thiokness  of  the  lower  î?alls  of  the  galleries  in  the  second 
story.  Thèse  arches  transfer  the  load  of  thèse  î?alls  to  the 
iaiposts  of  the  transverse  arches  of  the  aide  aisles»  (Arts, 
constraotion,  Triforiam,  Qalerie).  bointed  disoharging  arches 
are  foand  in  the  high  galleries  of  Notre  Dame  of  Paris,  in  the 
triforiams  of  the  naves  of  the  Oathedrals  of  AœieBS  (79),  Rh- 
eiffis  and  Ne^ers.  But  at  Amiens  the  upper  Windows  being  set  oh 
the  internai  openiag  of  the  triforiam,  thèse  discharging  arc- 
es  only  bear  the  weight  of  a  thin  srall.  that  rises  only  to  t 
the  sill  of  the  window  above.  Tn  the  édifices  of  Burgundy  and 
a  part  of  n^aïupagQe.  the  Windows  instead  of  being  set  on  the 
internai  arcade  are  reoessed  in  the  external  wall  of  the  tri- 
foriam. Tn  this  case,  the  discharéiné  arch  is  so  mach  the  more 
necessary,  becaase  the  external  wall  supports  the  window  tra- 
cery  with  the  corbelled  orowning  cornioe;  it  is  sometiBnes  set 
directly  above  the  extrados  of  the  archivolt,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  load  of  the  filling,  which  as  at  Rheims,  Paris  and  Amiens 
is  attaohed  to  the  intrados  of  the  pointed  arch,  or  also  the 
discharging  arch  is  only  a  sef^mental  arch  inserted  in  the  th- 
iokness od  the  wall,  a  little  above  the  floor  of  the  gallery, 
as  may  be  seen  in  churoh  S.  Pere-sous-Vezelay  (30). 

Disoharging  arches  are  found  at  the  base  of  the  central  tow- 
ers  of  churches  restiug  on  the  four  transverse  arches  of  the 
orosslug,  as  at  thecoathedral  of  Laon.  Beneath  the  belfries 
of  tcmers,  as  at  îfotre  Dame  of  Paris,  they  also  exist  above 
vaults  to  traisfep  the  weiôht  of  the  wall  and  carpentry  to  t 
the  piers,  and  to  relieve  the  tracery  of  windous.  takln^  the 
places  of  side  arches  as'  at  :^.  Chapelle  of  Paris,  at  Aritns 
and  tÉe';;oathedral  of  Troyes  (11).  Tn  the  IS  th  centary  disch™ 
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soliâ  wall,  so  as  to  transfer  the  loads  to  the  points  of  fo 

dation  and  sabstractare  sore  substantial  than  the  rest  of  t 

strnotare»  This  tradition  «tas  still  observed  dariniâl  the  Roa 

nesqne  period,  Hat  at  that  epoch  construction  in  concrète  w 

no  longer  in  ase,  and  very  rarely  arc  foand  arches  designed 

to  distribate  the  weight  in  a  solid  wall.  Besides  in  Romani 

«loe  édifices  the  constraction  nearly  always  becomes  a  décor 

tive  motive,  aad  ihen  in  bailding  nien  needed  disoharging  ar 

es  it  iras  sought  to  accent  theai,  either  by  a  projection,  an 

even  someffitiices  by  a  decorated  band  or  mouldinil  at  the  exti 

dos.  3ucb  are  the  discharéiné  arches  to  beiseer  ?long  the  n 

Ils  of  the  stde  aisles  of  charch  S.  Btienne  of  Nevers  (end 

11  th  centary)  (74).  Bere  the  arches  are  particularly  intei 

ed  to  load  the  piers  of  tl|e  side  aisles,  that  receiTe  the  1 

rasts  of  the  vaults;  the  talls  not  haviag  buttresses*  this 

iaoreased  loadiné  éives  éreat  stability  to  the  principal  pc 

nts  of  support.  Tt  is  a  system  periittinê  the  baildiné  of  1 

walls  between  the  piers  inteaded  to  receive  the  weight  of  1 

structare,  and  conseqaently  présents  an  economy  o^  «aterial 

it  is  seen  applied  in  many  charches  of  Poitou,  Anjou.  Auvei 

ne  and  Saintonge  during  the  Roaianesqae  period.  Onnecessary 

add  that  thèse  disoharginé  arches  are  always  eut  ?7ith  an  s: 

rados;  since  their  -^ssential  function  is  to  transfer  the  1( 

above  to  their  imposts;  they  should  tend  to  cause  the  masoi 

on  them  to  slip. 

The  ga^le  of  the  south  transept  of  ohurch  Notre  Dame  du-l 
at  Gleraont-ferrand  is  thas  borae  on  tifo  external  dèscharé; 
arches  restiné  on  a  colamn  (7=5)-  Freqaently  in  the  secular 
architectare  of  the  11  th  and  12  th  centuries  are  found  an 
doorways  with  lintels  relieved  by  dlschargin^  arches,  thei 
iHipofta  restiné  on  skewbacks  eut  in  botb  ends  of  the  linte 
(76)1, ils©  soffletimes  above  the  llntel  is  seen  a  keystone  i 
the  next  course,  thus  forminô  a  jointed  platband  transferr 
the  wei^ht  of  the  wall  to  the  two  jambs  (77).  A  spaoe  is  t 
left  betneeo  the  bottons  of  the  keystone  and  the  lintel  to 
oid  th©  load  of  this  keystone  in  case  of  movement  in  the  s 
acture.  Thèse  arches  are  round  (73),(castle  of  Poli^nac,  1 
th  centupy),  rarely  pointed,  most  frequently  sesJiental  to 
cupy  less  heiéht  below  the  floors.CArt.  fenêtre).  Buriné  t 
pointed  period,  oonstruotors  had  to  span  great  openin^s  an 
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the  oiioir  of  oharoh  àt   Mont-s-Mioliel,  they  replaoed  tùe  aide 
projections  A  by  arches  tarned  froïc  one  flyin^  battress  to  t 
the  other  like  a  séries  of  strats  desigaed  to  stiffen  ail  the 
battresses  of  thèse  flying  battrasses. 

Prom  ail  the  preoeding  may  -©aèsconclade,  that  the  arohiteoti 
of  the  middle  âges,  after  haviig  solved  the  problei  of  the  oi- 
ooHstructioD  of  vaults  on  sleoder  and  isolated  piers  by  means 
of  the  flying  battreiaes,  vere  struok  by  the  diffioulties  in 
exécution  présente^;  sooc  after  the  application  of  the  prinoi- 
pie.  Ail  their  effor|«  aimed  to  establish  eqailibriaœ  between 
the  thrast  of  the  vaàlts  and  the  résistance  of  the  flying  bat> 
tress,  to  base  that  system  on  fixed  raies,  which  ifas  impossi- 
ble, «ince  the  conditions  of  equilibriui  irere  oodified  accord 
ing  to  the  nature,  weight,  rcsistaaoe  aad  dimensions  of  the 
structure*  i^en  of  higher  genius,  as  always  happens,  kaeir  how 
to  conquer  thèse  diffioulties,  rather  by  instiact  than  by  cal 
culation,  by  the  observation  of  partlcolar  facts,  than  by  the 
application  of  absolate  rules»  Ordinary  oonstruotors  hâve  fol 
lowed  certain  examples  under  their  eyes,  but  without  oonsiier 
ing  the  exceptional  cases  th^y  had  to  treatj  tben  they>»ere 
often  inistaken.  Should  it  be  said  for  this  that  the  flying  b 
buttress  is  a  means  ifhose  use  shoold  be  prohibited,  beoaase 
it  requires  éreat  sagacity  on  the  part  of  the  constractur?  We 
do  not  believe  this.  ^or  becanse  the  application  of  a  System 
présents  diffioulties  and  a  certain  shrewdness  of  observation 
is  no  reason  for  oondeœninf^  it.  but  is  one  for  studyinè  it  w 
with  the  greatest  care» 

ARC  J)^   DRlCPAPRp.»  Discharging  Aroh. 

Thés  arch  is  inserted  in  structures  over  lintels  of  doors, 
above  openings  in  gênerai  and  «teak  portions  of  lower  construc 
tien  to  transfer  the  jreight  of  oonstruction  over  them  to  sup- 
ports fith  assured  stability.  The  archivolte  of  portais  and 
doors  are  actual  dlschargint?  arches  (Art.  Archivoltes,  varie! 
of  the  arch);  bot  the  name  of  discharéiné  arch  is  Bafialtvéi*€ 
exoept  to  arches  fith  surfaces  flash  ulth  the  siall.  only  dis- 
tinéuished  from  horizontal  courses  by  their  jointiné,  and  so- 
ffietiffies  by  a  sll^ht  projection.  Tn  Poman  structures  erected 
iflth  materials  of  siïiall  aize  jwrd  »ith  concrète,  one  often  fi- 
nda  discharging  «robes  in  ferifeks  or  rubble  inserted  in  the  s 
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%he   13  th,  the  System  of  flyinjé  buttresses  nas  applied  to  éreat 
?aalts  reatiné  oo  isolated  piers,  men  at  first  only  thoaiSht 
of  abuttiné  the  thrasts  of  the  yaalts  bf  naves  and  choirs.  T 
The  vaults  of  the  transepts  retursin^  jit  a  riéht  angle  were 
abatted  only  by  buttresses  projectini?  but  little.  len  tbasted 
to  the  short  lenfith  of  the  transverse  œeibers  coaposed  of  tiro 
or  three  bays  of  vaalts,  assamiaë  that  the  abutioent  by  the  b 
buttresses  of  the  éables  and  those  of  the  walls  of  the  nave 
suffice  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  transverse  arches  betieen 
thèse  abatŒents.  Por  example  at  the  oathedral  of  Paris  (71), 
there  i3ave  always  existed  flyiné  buttresses  froœ  A  to  B  to  r 
resist  the  thrasts  of  the  vaults  of  the  nave  and  the  choir;  b 
but  the  spans  of  the  vaults  of  the  cross  pièces  is  only  main- 
tained  by  the  two  thin  buttresses  D  and  C,  and  there  hâve  ne- 
ver  existed  flylné  buttresses  from  D  to  A  and  C  to  A.  Tndeed 
men  did  not  think  op  constractin^  flyiné  buttresses,  that  ?f0- 
uld  hâve  taken  sidewise  the  buttress  A  S,  assuainé  that  thèse 
buttresses  extended  to  the  prolon.^ation  of  the  transverse  arch 
C  D.  îïhich  did  not  ommur  at  the  cathedral  of  Paris.  This  uns- 
olved  difficulty  sometimes  caused  the  ruin  of  the  cross  pièc- 
es soon  after  their  construction.  Thus  frorr  the  middle  of  the 
13  th  century  were  arranéed  buttresses  at  the  anéles  formed 
by  the  transepts  so  as  to  abat  the  vaults  in  both  directions. 
(72).  At  the  cathedral  of  âmiens,  for  axample,  thèse  buttres- 
es  at  the  .iunction  of  the  transept  and  choir  présent  inïTian 
a  cross  form.  aid  there  exist  flyins?  buttresses  from  D  to  C 
as  well  as  froé  A  to  B.  Wben  the  flyiné  buttresses  hâve  doub- 
le spans,  the  first  span  extends  from  D  to  P  and  also  from  G 

to  ?. 

âooordinély  it  often  oocurred,  that  the  flyiné  buttresses 

of  the  nave  or  choir  thrustins^  sidewise  aéainst  very  ifide  but 

thin  buttresses,  really  only  walls  (73)f  as  at  the  choir  of 

^otre  Dame  of  Paris,  ohurch  ?•  Denis,  cathedral  of  Mans,  ten- 
ded  to  overthrow  thèse  walls!  tojiard  the  middle  of  the  13  th 

century  were  also  bullt  side  projections  A  at  the  sides  of  t 
the  buttresses  to  prevent  this  overthrow,  (Art,  Contre-Port). 
i^en  dii  not  atop  there;  thés*  masses  "Of  îrofty  structures  to 

maintaio  the  fl?int5  buttress  could  not  satisfy  the  constract- 
ors  of  the  r~i  th  centary.  who  desireà  tbeir  édifices  ^to  appear 
ll!?hter  than  the?  really  were.  Tn  some  churches,  notablv  m 
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14  th  oe  tury.  Ligbt  vaalts  rest  on  slender  and  lonj?  oolaŒBs  l 
and  are  abatted  by  arches,  that  rest  on  buttresses  entirely 
lodependeot  of  the  sonament;  no  walls;  colanDS,  ▼aalts,  iso- 
lated  battresses,  and  tbe  flying  buttresses  placed  plaoed  aoo- 
ording  to  tbe  résultant  of  the  thrusts.  There  le  ia  ail  that 
quite  important  construction  only  a  very  liœited  voluie  of  m 
materials,  set  with  as  much  art  as  eoonoay  (70).  A  is  the  pXai 
of  that  poroh,  B  is  the  yiew  of  one  of  its  anéle  flyiné  butt- 
resses. As  in  ail  jgood  construction  of  that  period,  the  flyini 
buttress  only  supports  the  column  just  at  the  point  of  the  th- 
rust,  stayiné  the  inipost  reoeiving  the  transverse  and  diagonal 
arches  and  arohivolts,  Above  the  flying  buttresses  the  buttr- 
esses are  made  more  stable  by  the  pinnacles,  and  the  ooluniBS 
theœselves  are  loaded  and  stlffened  by  piers  above  thei.  Tt 
is  easy  to  oomprehend  in  exaœining  the  plan  A  how  the  two  va- 
ults  of  the  porch,  that  rest  at  one  side  on  the  transept  îrall 
and  at  the  other  on  the  three  ooluœns  C,  D,  S,  can  maintain 
theîBselvcs  on  such  slender  supports  only  by  naans  cf  the  abut- 
ment  of  the  three  flying  buttresses  C  P,  D  G,  E  R,  transferr- 
ing  the  résultants  of  their  thrusts  to  the  three  buttresses 
T  K,  L.  The  area  M  C  D  î?  N  alone  is  oovered,  and  as  it  were 
forms  a  éreat  canopy  supported  on  slender  coluinns.  This  élev- 
ant structure  has  experienced  neither  movement  nor  displacem- 
ent, in  spite  of  its  extrême  lightness,  althougb  it  may  hâve 
reœained  loné  under  the  iforst  conditions. 

One  ffiight  observe  from  ail  the  examples  we  hâve  éiven,  that 
the  flying  buttress  be^an  to  be  ohanafered  or  deaoratedby  œoul- 
dings  only  after  the  second  half  of  the  13  th  centurf.  Gener- 
ally  the  mouldings  of  the  flying  buttress  are  always  siœpler 
than  those  of  the  transverse  archeaj  it  is  évident  that  it  ir 
was  feared  to  weaken  flyiné  buttresses  exposed  to  weather  by 
the  holloirs  of  mouldinga,  and  that  in  having  theni  moulded  was 
o^eyed  the  désire  to  not  cause  thèse  arches  to  contrast  in  a 
diaagreeable  œaoner  with  the  richness  od  the  archivotts  of  t 
the  Windows  and  the  profjrttôn'of ^noaldings  oovering  ail  arch- 
itectural œeffibers  from  the  end  of  the  13  th  century.  Yet  the 
ruouldinés  eut  on  the  intrados  of  the  flying  buttress  are  al- 
ways  simpler  and  retain  a  greater  apparent  strenéth  than  those 
on  tbe  arcbivolts  and  the  arches  of  the  vaalts. 

Whan  at  the  end  of  the  12  tb  oentary  and  the  be^lnninf?  of 
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l6  th,  srl^hitects  claised  so  aaob  to  ioiprove  tbe  oonstraotioa 
of  the  flying  battresa,  that  tbey  forgot  tbe  priiarr  conditi- 
ons of  ils  stabllity  anâ  resistacoe.  Iif8t««â  of  oosposing  tben 
of  a  single  ciroalar  aro  franklf  «i«tttii$ag9iB8t  tbe  tbrasts. 
elthep  by  itself  or  by  its  oombination  witb  a  rigid  oonstpoc- 
tion  sepviag  as  a  strat,  tbey  gave  it  oomponnd  cnrve»,  restiag 
tbem  on  tbe  piers  of  tbe  nave  at  tbe  same  tiae  tbat  tbey  pre- 
veated  tbe  spreadiad  of  tbe  vaalts.  Tbey  no  longer  tbas  oons- 
idered  tbe  essential  condition  of  tbe  slipping  of  tbe  oro»n 
of  tbe  arob,  irbose  utility  bas  been  explained;  tbey  tended  to 
pusb  tbe  piers  inside,  below  and  in  tbe  direction  opposed  to 
tbe  tbrast  of  tbe  vanlts.  We  give  bere  (69)  00e  of  tbe  flying 
buttresses  of  tbe  aave  of  eburob  S.  Walfrand  of  A^beville,  0 
constraoted  according  to  tbe  last  prinoiple  dortag  tbe  first 
years  of  tbe  16  tb  century.  Tbese  arcbes  bave  prodaced  and  s 
suffered  serions  injuries  becanse  of  tbeir  vicions  arrangement. 
Tbe  external  battresses  bave  settled»  ruptures  ani  crnsbings 
bave  appeared  at  tbe  points  A  of  tbe  arcbes,:* tbe  imposts  B  b 
having  prsventad  the  slipping,  that  might  bave  occurred  Jiith- 
oat  great  inconveniences.  The  arches  broken  at  the  points  A 
BO  longer  abut  tbe  vaults,  that  thrast  and  crash  tbe  upper  c 
ohannels  by  the  leaniug  t>f  tbe  walls:  at  the  same  time  thèse 
arches  are  deformed  and  loaded  by  thèse  ohannels,  that  recei- 
ve  the  pressure  of  the  vaults,  act  powerfully  on  the  imposts 
B,  and  tben  pusiné  the  piers  toward  the  interior  at  the  spri- 
nginô  of  the  vaults,  again  increase  the  causes  of  the  spread- 
ing.  To  explain  ourselves  in  a  fei  words,  irben  tbe  flying  but- 
tresses  are  oonstructed  acoordiné  to  tbis  System,  the  thrust 
of  the  vaults  aoting  from  C  to  D  loads  the  arob  A  vertically, 
inoreasing  tbe  pressnre  of  the  pters  of  the  channel.  Tbis  ver- 
tical load  resting  on  an  elastio  construction  thrusts  from  A 
to  B.  Then  the  greirter*  thèrthl^nit  frômt  â  to   B,  the  more  the 
thrust  of  the  vaults  acts  at  C  by  the  pushing  over  of  the  line 
D  C.  Then  the  imposts  placed  at  the  head  R  of  the  flyiné  but- 
tresses  are  contrahy  to  even  tbe  principle  of  the  flying,  but- 
tress. 

Tûe  nortb  ani  south  porches  of  the  oburoh  3.  Orbain  of  Troy- 
es  eia?  ^ive  a  verv  correct  idea  of  the  function  falfilled  by 
the  flylné  buttress  in  the  édifices  of  the  pointed  period.  T 
Thèse  porches  are  like  the  saction  of  a  small  cnurGh  of  tfte 
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62,  63-  Those  too  rii^id  strats  A  B,  C  D  are  not  parallel,  bat 
approaob  in  A  C  like  tto  strats  of  to®d,  so  as  to  better  tra- 
ansfer  tiie  tbrast  acting  from  B  to  P  to  the  single  flyiag  bot- 
trass  of  tbe  span  S.  The  rigid  strat  A  B  serves  as  a  ohaBoel 
for  the  vater  frois  the  roof.  Henoe  this  constrootion  is  aore 
wise  tban  graoefal,  and  art  is  entirely  sacrifioed  hère  to 
(Mènerai  oombiaatiois. 

This  syste»  of  perforated  rigid  flyiaé  battresses  was  soœe- 
tiaes  employed  with  mach  œore  reason,  when  it  iras  neoessary 
to  resist  a  thrast  actiog  in  a  narrow  openiné  as  in  the  lo»er 
S.  chapelle  of  Paris.  (13  th  century)*  This  flyind  bnttress 
is  there  oomposed  of  a  sinéle  stone  pièce  atd  apparently  exer- 
tiaé  a  wevs   sligbt  résistance,  bat  very  riïîid  in  reality,  to 
the  pressure  of  a  vaalt,  The  lower  S.  Chapelle  of  the  Palace 
is  oomposed  of  a  nave  aid  two  narrow  side  aisles,  so  as  to 
diminish  the  span  of  the  vaalts  in  order  to  avoid  makiné  the- 
ir  springings  too  low;  bat  the  vaalts  of  thèse  side  aisles  a 
attaiain^  the  height  of  the  crown  of  the  naT?e  vaalts  (68),  it 
vas  necessarr:i  to  appose  the  thrust  of  the  great  transverse  a 
and  diagonaJ^^iarohes  at  the  point  A  by  means  of  an  actaal  strut. 
The  architect  thoaéht  of  fixiné  that  point  A  and  of  transfer- 
riné  its  thrust  to  the  external  buttress  by  forœiné  a  perfor- 
ated triangle  ABC  eut  frofc  a  sinéle  pièce  of  stone, 

This  System  of  the  flyiné  buttress,  or  rather  of  a  strut, isf 
often  eœployed  in  seoular  straôtarès  to  resist  thrasts.  The 
œantles  of  the  four  kitchen  fireplaces  named  after  S.  Loais 
in  the  palace  at  Paris  are  supported  by  struts,  each  also  made 
of  a  sinôle  perforated  pièce  of  stone. (Art.  Oheminee). 

Tt  no  less  results  that  the  flying  buttress  supportiné  a  c 
ohannel  was  perfected  from  the  point  of  vie»  of  the  perfect 
knoifledge  of  thrusts  during  the  14  th  and  15  th  centuries,  as 
well  as  the  single  or  doable  flyiné  buttress.  Construotors  b 
becanae  able  to  caloulate  accurately  the  weiéht  necessary  to 
be  éiven  to  the  perforated  channels  to  prevent  the  risiné  of 
the  aroh.  The  ^roove  in  the  ohannel  becomes  a  strut  by  the 
stren^th  that  it  éives  as  ?fell  as  by  the  «anner  in  whioh  it 
13  jointed. 

As  alwa?   happena  »h©n  an  adopted  System  is  pashed  to  ir*B 
extrême  linits,  one  finally  loees  the  trace  of  the  principle 
that  developed  it;  at  the  end  of  thff  IS  th  centor?  aad  durinô 


the  sttsae  strut  D  E.  The  aroh  A  P  C,  ifhose  flexibilitf  is  far- 
ther  neutralized  by  the  horiaontal  B  G  and  the~ttt^èie  F.  is 
there  only  to  présent  the  strat  D  F  froœ  beeding.  Tf  the  arch- 
itect  fho  traced  this  flyiné  battress  had  eut  a  trlaaéle  DBG 
in  a  sinéle  slab  of  stone,  he  might  bave  dispensed  with  tbe 
tie  A  8.  Yet  to  àare  to  loint  a  flying  battress  in  this  mann- 
ep,  it  was  neoesaary  to  be  vers  certain  of  the  point  of  the 
thrast  of  the  ?aaU  and  its  direction,  for  if  this  System  of 
abattiné  had  beeo  plaoed  sliî5htly  above  op  below  the  thtast. 
if  the  line  D  S  were  not  iaolined  at  the  ppopep  anéle,  there 
woûld  hâve  been  a  paptupe  at  the  point  B.  Fop  this  paptare  n 
not  to  oocap,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  the  pesaltaat  od 
the  diffepent  pressures  of  the  vattlt  aot  absolately  in  the  1 
line  D  H".  Tt  is  then  not  too  far  advanced  to  say,  that  the 
srstem  of  the  flyiié  battress  in  the  14  th  century  had  reach- 
ed  its  most  complète  development.  lut  one  might  be  riéht  acc- 
ordiug  to  the  absolute  raies  of  éeometry,  and  still  laok  sensé. 
The  aian  nho  dipected  the  oonstpuotion  of  the  chupch  of  S.  Ur- 
bain of  Tpoyes  was  ceptainly  mucp  wisep,  a  better  mathematio- 
ian,  than  thoae  who  built  the  naves  of  Chartpes.  Rheims  or  A 
Amiens,  yet  the  latter  hâve  attaiaed  the  puppose,  and  the  fi- 
rst  bas  excelled  in  wishiné  to  apply  his  tnaterials  to  ^eomet- 
rical  combinations,  that  are  in  complète  disoord  with  their 
nature  aud  properties;  desiring  to  ^ive  stone  a  fonction  bel- 
onéing  to  wood,  finally  torturiné  the  art  form,  to  éive  him- 
self  the  private  satisfaction  of  sabjectiné  them  to  the  solu- 
tion of  a  probceé  in  geometry.  Thèse  are  examples  as  éood  to 
study  as  bad  to  follow. 

This  same  principle  is  adopted  ia  ^reat  édifices.  In  the  p 
part  of  the  nave  of  the  cathedral  of  Troyee,  that  dates  from 
the  15  th  century,  may  be  seen  a  double  span  particularly  well 
arrauged  to  resist  the  thrusts  of  the  éreat  vaults*  Tt  is  com- 
posed  of  two  riéid  struts  of  stone  connected  by  an  open  arcade 
(67);  the  lower  strut  is  tanéent  to  the  extrados  of  the  arch 
80  as  to  transfer  tfte  thrast  to  the  sprinôiné  of  that  arch, 
yet  leavind  It  free  by  the  arran,^en5ant  of  the  jointiné,  The 
piers  of  the  opeo  arcade  are  perpendioular  to  the  direction 
of  the  two  struts.  and  thus  stay  them  mucb  better  than  if  they 
were  vertical,  as  in  the  flyin^  buttresses  of  the  choirs  of 
the  cathedral  of  Amiess  and  the  charch  of  ^a.  élven  in  Pif^s. 
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sûbmissive  to  classical  raies,  they  are  evan  by  this  interest- 
icié  for  study  b?  as  today.  The  flyiné  battresses  of  thèse  th- 
ree  édifices  (the  Ihoirs  aloae  ha^e  been  built  at  Dimo|es  and 
Narboane)  are  oonibined  witb  great  art  and  a  thoroagh  Icnoirladge 
of  the  thrasts  of  vaiilts;  thas  in  thèse  three  oathedrals,  alio 
very  liéht  as  a  System  of  construction,  the  piers  hâve  reniai- 
ned  perfectly  vertical  in  their  entire  heiéht,  the  vaults  hâve 
not  a  crack,  the  flyio^  battresses  hâve  preseryed  ail  the  pr- 
imitive parity  of  their  curves. 

We  éive  hère  (64)   one  of  the  flying  buttresses  of  the  oathe- 
dral  of  Clerœont-pierrand,  bailt  of  lava  of  Volvic  like  this  e 
entire  ohurch^  One  of  the  flying  battresses  of  the  cathedral 
of  Narboane  (65),  which  is  a  very  résistant  limestone.  As  for 
the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Limoges,  it  is  bailt  of  éranite. 
Tn  ail  thèse  flyiné  battresses  the  piers  A  rest  on  the  piers 
at  the  head  of  the  chapels,  and  the  opening  A  B  lies  above  t 
the  thin  part  of  the  division  talls  of  the  chapels,  as  at  Am- 
iens. Thèse  stractares  are  execated  nith  perfect  précision» 
Then  in  the  14  th  oentarw  the  flyiné  buttress,  from  the  point 
of  vie»  of  science,  had  attained  the  last  denrée  of  perfection; 
to  wish  to  éo  farther  was  to  fall  into  abuse;  bat  the  mediae- 
val  constractors  were  not  men  to  stop  in  the  patb.  ?.vidently 
thèse  permanent  strats  were  a  permanent  charée  a^ainst  the  é 
éeneral  System  adopted  in  the  construction  of  their  éreat  ch- 
arohes:  tbey  strove  to  conceal  them,  either  by  coverin^  them 
îfith  ornaments,  or  in  concealiné  them  with  éreat  ingenoity, 
as  at  the  cathedral  of  Rheims  by  the  pinnacles  of  the  battres- 
ses, ïfhich  are  as  manf  masterpieces,  or  by  reduoiné  them  to 
their  simplest  expression  by  giviné  them  the  atiffness  a  str- 
ut  should  hâve.  The  last  scheme  was  frankly  adopted  in  the 
14  th  centary  in  the  construction  of  the  flyiné  buttresses 
of  the  oharch  of  S.  Urbain  of  Troyes  (66)*   Let  this  figure  be 
carefally  examined,  and  it  »ill  be  seen,  that  the  flyiné  but- 
tress is  oomposed  of  a  small  namber  of  pièces  of  stone;  it  is 
no  longer  as  in  ail  the  preôediné  arches  a  séries  of  thin  vo- 
ussoirs,  retaininé  a  certain  elastioity,  but  on  the  contrary 
is  of  stones  set  end  to  end,  thus  acauiriné  the  qualitiee  of 
a  wooden  strut.  Tt  is  00  longer  by  the  loaâ  that  the  arch  re- 
taiis  ita  ris^idit?,  but  by  the  combination  of  its  jointiné. 
ffare  the  abattin^  la  not  by  sieans  of  the  arch  A  p:  0  but  by  t 
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same  ppinciple  is  adopted  in  the  coastraotion  of  eaoh  ooe. 

The  use  of  the  flyiBé  battress  in  great  édifices  reqaires 
a  thopoaih  knowledge  of  the  thrusts  of  vaalts,  a  thrast,  as 
ne   hâve  said,  that  varies  aocording  to  the  nature  of  the  mat- 
erials  eœploycd,  their  weight  and  their  iegree  of  résistance. 
One  shoald  then  not  be  sortprtsed  if  the  nanseroas  atteiapts  lade 
by  inexperieaoed  construotors  hâve  not  always  been  fally  sao- 
oessful,  and  if  some  édifices  hâve  perished  by  the  lack  of  ex- 
périence of  their  arohitects- 

When  the  doœinatiné  taste  toward  the  aiddle  of  the  13  th  c 
centary  impelled  constructors  to  ereot  the  excessive  liéhtness 
and  the  ^reat  heiéht  beneath  the  vaolts,  îfhen  they  abandoned 
everywhere  the  System  of  primitive  flying  bnttresses  ©f  ibioh 
types  hâve  been  glven  (îPigs.  50,  52,  54),  there  œast  hâve  beea 
experiœents  and  hésitations,  indeed  daring  a  half  oeatary,  b 
before  findiné  irhat  they  sought;  the  flyiné  battress  reduoed 
to  its  true  fanotion.  Skilful  constructors  qaiokly  solved  the 
problein  in  différent  îiays,  as  at  S.  Denis,  Beaavais,  S.  Peter 
of  ehartres,  oathedral  of  yans,  S.  Stieone  of  Auxerre,  Notre 
Bame  of  Semur,  cathedral  of  Rheims,  Goatances,  Bayeax,  etc., 
ail  édifices  built  from  1220  to  1260»  but  the  anskilful  (such 
are  found  at  ail  times)  coniffiitted  inany  errors,  even  at  the  m 
moment  when  expérience  acqaired  by  numerous  examples  permitted 
the  establishment  of  fixed  raies  and  formulas,  that  ooold  se- 
rve to  guide  unskilled  constructors,  not  endowed  with  natural 
genius.  At  the  end  of  the  13  th  oentury  and  duriné  the  14  th, 
indeed  the  flyiné  buttress  was  applied  everywhere  without  hes- 
itationj  it  was  then  peroeived  that  the  rôles  relating  to  the 
stability  of  vaults  had  become  classical,  and  if  the  same  bold 
lîenias  wandered  from  them,  this  was  exceptional. 

There  exist  in  France  three  éreat  ohurches  built  duriné  the 
14  th  centary.  that  cause  us  to  see  how  far  thèse  rules  on  c 
construction  of  vaults  and  of  flyiné  battresses  became  fixed; 
thèse  are  the  cathedral  of  Clermont-Perrand,  Limoées  and  ^ar- 
bonne.  Thèse  three  édifices  are  the  work  of  a  slnéle  man!  or 
at  least  of  a  particular  school,  and  althouéh  ail  thrae  are 
built  beyond  the  Loire,  they  beloni;^  to  the  architecture  of  t 
the  North.  Tn  plan  and  construction  thèse  three  churches  pré- 
sent a  complète  analoéy;  they  differ  only  in  their  decoratim : 
their  stability  le  perfect;  a  little  cold»  a  little  too  sûbm- 
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that  etayed  the  top  of  the  «rail,  bat  ii  a  passive  fashiou  and 
withoat  thrast»  Thas  were  ooDStraoted  the   flying  battressas 
of  the  ohoir  of  the  oathedral  of  Amiens,  ereoted  aboat  1260- 
(62).  This  first  atteœpt  was  not  fortanate.  The  flyinjè  batt- 
rssses  irere  too  little  loaded  by  their  traoery  water  ohannels, 
oould  maintain  theaiselyes  around  the  apse,  where  they  had  to 
abat  onlf  the  thrast  of  a  sinéle  rib  of  the  vault,  bat  ia  the  j 
part  parallel  to  the  ohoir,  nhere  it  nas  neoessary  to  resist 
the  ooiBbined  thpust  of  the  transverae  and  diagonal  arches,  t 
the  flyia^  battresses  rose,  and  in  the  15  th  ccntary  ti#feFjifttti 
be  torned  above  the  priœitiye  arches,  net  arches  of  éreater 
radios,  to  aeatralize  the  effect  prodooed  by  the  thrast  of  t 
the  great  vaalts.  This  expérience  benefited  the  constractèvi 
of  the  14  th  and  15  th  centuries,  »ho  thenocforth  oombined  n 
water  ohaanels  above  the  flyiné  bnttresses,  so  as  to  avoid 
that  dangeroas  rising.  Yet  this  System  of  aqaedaots  especially 
belOBés  to  the  charches  of  pioardy,  Champagne  and  the  West, 
and  it  is  rarely  seen  eaployed  before  the  I6  th  oentary  in  t 
the  lonaœents  of  Tle-de-Prance,  Bargandy  and  the  Northwest. 

In  the  15  th  century  see  how  the  arohitect  that  rebailt  the 
ohurch  of  Su  knew  how  to  prevent  the  risin^  of  the  flyiné  but- 
tresses —  only  with  the  soperposed  small  load  of  the  perfora- 
ted  water  channels.  Tnstead  of  setting  the  piers  of  the  irater 
channel  directly  on  the  extrados  of  the  arch  (63),  as  on  the 
choir  of  the  oathedral  of  êroiens.  there  siap  first  placed  on 
that  extrados  a  first  stone  strut  A  B.  This  stru*  is  jointed 
like  an  inverted  platband,  so  as  to  stronély  resist  any  rising 
of  the  arch  prodooed  at  the  point  C  by  the  thrast  of  the  vault; 
on  this  first  strat,  made  inflexible,  are  set  the  piers  of  t 
the  water  ohannel,  then  relieved  without  danger.  By  this  sys- 
teœ  the  openinés  D  are  only  strats  destined  to  prevent  ail  d 
déformation  of  the  arch  ?  0:  the  arch  P  C  "  and  its  tangent 
A  B  only  form  a  fiomogeneous  and  perfectly  rigid  body.  becaase 
of  the  opposiag  forces  that  neatraiize  each  other  by  aotin^ 
in  opposed  sensés.  The  inflexibility  of  the  first  line  A  B  b 
beiné  opposed  to  the  risisg  of  the  arch,  the  copine  F   6  rema- 
ins  straiélit  and  foroBs  the  second  stone  strat,  that  still  re~ 
sists  the  apper  thrusta  of  the  vaalt:  the  fidure  s'  C  H  F?  S  p 
présents  ail  the  résistance  of  a  soli^  wall  withoat  naviné  its 
weiêht.  Thèse  flyliî^  battresses  hâve  a  double  gpan,  ani  the 
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aad  particalarly  to  the  sbook  caased  to  the  édifice  bf  tbe  f 
fall  of  the  central  spire,  iœpradently  bailt  over  the  trans- 
ept before  the  ooDstroctioo  of  the  oave.  Besides  the  flying 
battress  that  ne   éive  hère  belongt  to  the  apse,  ail  irhose  pa- 
rts retained  their  vertloality.  We  cite  the  choir  of  Beaa^ais 
becaaee  it  ie  the  final  lisit  to  thich  the  constractlon  of  t 
the  éreat  charches  of  the  13  th  centary  attained.  It  is  the 
theory  of  the  systea  pat  iotorDrao^tioe  with  its  resalts  eyeo 
exaé^erated.  9ron  this  polit  of  ^iew,  this  édifice  canoot  be 
too  carefully  stodied.  It  is  the  Parthenon  of  Prenoh  arohite- 
ctare:  it  only  laoks  ooapletion,  and  to  be  placed  in  the  «Id- 
st  of  a  people,  conservative  and  wise  like  the  Sreeks  of  ant- 
iquity,  to  appreoiate,  respect  and  extol  the  grand  efforts  of 
huaian  intelligence.  The  architecte  of  the  oathedral  of  Colog- 
ne, who  bnilt  the  choir  of  that  oharch  after  that  of  Beaovais, 
applied  tbis  eystem  of  flyiaé  bnttresses,  but  perfecting  it 
in  regard  to  execation*  They  loaded  this  simple  construction 
with  infinité  détails,  that  injure  its  effect  irithout  increas- 
iné  its  chance  of  stability.  (Art.  Cathédrale).  Tn  œost  churc- 
hes  built  at  the  beginning  of  tèe  13  th  century.  the  water  f 
from  the  gutters  of  the  main  roof  dripped  from  the  coronas  of 
the  cornioe,  and  only  rarely  was  directed  into  ohaimels  dest- 
ined  to  promptly  conduct  it  outside  the  exterior  of  the  edif- 
ice«(Art.  Cheneaa)f  the  incon^eniences  of  that  state  of  things 
was  soon  recognized,  and  tonard  the  middle  of  tbe  13  th  cent- 
ary, originated  the  idea  of  using  the  upper  flying  buttress 
as  a  ohannel  to  carry  off  the  water  from  the  gutters  of  the 
éreat  roofs  throagh  the  heads  of  the  buttresaes;  thus  irere  a 
avoided  long  courses,  and  were  of  raintater  the  shortest  »ay- 
This  System  iras  adopted  in  the  choir  of  the  oathedral  of  Beau- 
nals  (6l)*  But  one  was  then  induced  to  raise  the  heads  of  the 
top  flying  t)attress  up  to  the  cornioe  of  the  main  96ofs  i.e», 
muoh  above  the  thrust  of  the  vaulte  as  at  Beaavais,  or  to  con- 
duct the  îiater  from  the  gutters  to  the  flying  buttress  by  me- 
ans  of  vertical  atone  pioes,  that  had  the  Inconvenience  of  c 
causing  leaks  .iust  at  the  spandrels  of  the  vaults.  The  thrust 
of  theae  upper  flyln^  buttresses  acting  at  the  topof  the  fall 
miéht  caase  disorder  in  the  construction.  Then  toward  the  end 
of  the  13  th  century  the  upper  flyiné  buttresses  nere   replaced 
by  a  oonstruotion  lia  t^aoer?;  an  actual  inclined  water  channel 
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nhicb  span  the  double  side  aislesare  a  aoltlBe  exasple;  opdiD- 
arily  in  the  oase  jast  nentioned,  tbe  flying  battrasses  hâve 
two  spans,  i*e#,  they  are  dlvided  by  an  intermediate  sappert 
or  resting  place»  that  divides  the  thrast  and  destroys  a  part 
of  its  effect,  thus  peroittiai  tbe  redactioo  of  the  thiokness 
of  the  exteroal  battress* 

In  the  ohoirs  of  the  êreat  churohes  bailt  dorin^  the  13  th, 
14  th  and  15  th  ceatarisB»  the  ohapels  geserally  présent  in 
plan  an  arrangenent  so  that  behiod  tbe  piers  separating  thèse 
ohapels»  the  vralls  are  redaced  to  a  very  saall  thioknesB  beo- 
aase  of  the  ridial  arrangement  of  the  apse  (60).  Tf  a  sélid 
buttress  be  raised  on  the  separating  ifall  A  B,  there  would  c 
oertainly  be  a  rurptare  at  C,  for  on  this  weak  part  «loald  be 
carried  the  entire  ?feight  of  the  flying  JNittress.  Tf  one  were 
aatisfied  to  erect  a  bottress  on  the  résistant  portion  of  that 
division,  for  exaœple,  C  B,  the  buttress  extending  froai  D  to  3, 
especially  considering  the  height  of  the  spriagings  of  the  v 
▼aalta,  relativcly  to  the  -spaoeHC  B,  At  the  cathedral  of  Beaa- 
?ais,  the  length  A  B  of  the  division  of  tbe  ohapels  is  to  the 
faeiôht  of  the  piers  D  up  to  the  sprinf^iné  of  the  vaults  as  1 
:  6,  and  the  leoéth  C  E  a»  1  :  9.  Then  see  how  the  construct- 
ors  of  the  13  th  century  arranéed  the  flyiné  buttresses  of  t 
the  choir  of  that  immease  church  (6l).  To  allow  a  éreater  ré- 
sistance to  the  abutment  of  the  battress  A  0,   they  nere   not 
afraid  to  corbel  the  pier  A  from  the  pier  B,  calculating  ?rith 
reason,  that  the  thrust  of  the  two  upper  flying  buttresses  t 
tend  to  incline  this  pier  A,  and  transfer  its  load  on  its  ex- 
ternal  surface  to  a  vertical  over  pier  B.  Leaving  a  space  be- 
tween  the  pier  A  and  the  buttress  C,  they  turned  two  other  s 
small  flyiné  buttresses  as  the  prolonéation  of  the  two  larde 
oaâs,  and  thus  easured  keepin^  pluinb  the  intermediate  pier  A 
loaded  by  the  pinnacle  B.  By  this  division  of  the  forces  of 
the  thrusts  and  the  stability  éiven  to  the  pier  A  and  the  but- 
tress G  by  the  iacreased  weiéht  obtained  by  aieans  of  the  add- 
ition of  the  pinnacles  D  and  R.  the  equilibrinnn  of  the  eitire 
System  is  preserved;  and  if  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Be- 
auvais  threatened  to  fall  in  the  14  th  century,  so  that  it  w 
was  necessary  to  erect  in  the  parallel  bays  a«*  piers  between 
the  oH  ones,  it  was  not  due  to  the  systein  adopted,  that  was 
very  wisely  arrane^ed,  bot  to  certain  ^efects  in  exécution,  a 
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of  tke   Yoassoire  of  the  arcli  iras  aot  acoar&tely  oaloalated  to 
prcserTe  tbeir  oarvatore*  Theoceforth  the  fljing  battresses 
ifere  oarveà  in  a  clronlar  arc  nitb  its  oeatre  placed  inside 
the  H^r   of  the  nave  (57)»  they  thas  falfilled  the  fyootion 
of  a  shore,  oo  lonitfer  opposiDig  a  passive  to  an  aotive  foroe, 
bat  oarried  a  portion  of  the  weight  of  the  vaalt  vhile  retai- 
niag  its  latéral  action»  and  relieving  also  the  piera  A.  If 
for  eooBOay  or  lack  of  spaoe  the  battress  3  ooald  not  hare  a 
great  thiokness,  the  flylng  battress  became  aloost  ioclined 
piers,  very  sliéhtly  oarved,  opposing  a  considérable  résista- 
nce to  the  thrasts,  and  transmitting  this  aearly  vertical  th- 
ruat  to  the  battress.  Flying  battresses  so  constructed  are  s 
seen  on  churoh  Notre  Daae  of  Seaar  (58),  a  «onaœent  to  be  fre- 
qaently  oited  on  aocount  of  its  beaatifal  exécution  and  the 
admihable  akill  in  its  «ode  of  oonstrnction.  However  flying 
battresses  so  considered  coald  only  œaintain  vaalts  of  snall 
span  (those  of  Notre  Baie  of  Semur  bave  only  10  ft.  span)  and 
îfhose  thraat  approacfaes  the  vertical  becaase  of  the  acate  pa- 
inted  transverse  arches,  for  tbey  would  oertainly  be  overthr- 
offn  by  rotatin^  on  thsir  springiné  D  if  the  transverse  arches 
were  nearly  round  and  thus  had  a  thrast  at  about  45**  deérees. 
Tn  thatroase,  /rhile  êiving  the  flying  battress  a  curve  of  very 
great  radias  and  conseqaently  a  carve  slightly  apparent,  care 
was  taken  ta  stron^ly  load  their  springiog  near  the  battress 
to  avoid  overthrow,  This  System  was  adopted  in  the  constract- 
ion  of  the  imœense  flying  battresses  of  Notre  Daœe  of  Paris, 
rebuilt  in  the  14  th  centary  (59).  Thèse  iœiense  arches  iiith 
not  less  than  49  ft»  radias  îrere  erected  becaase  of  entirely 
exceptional  arBangements  (Art.  Cathédrale);  it  is  a  anioae  case 
Ail  exaœples  jast  given  reprodace  only  single  or  double  fly- 
ing battresses  of  a  sinéle  span;  bot  in  the  choirs  of  great 
cathédrale,  for  exemple,  or  in  the  naves  of  the  13  th,  14  th 
and  15  th  centuries  bordered  by  double  side  aisles  or  by  side 
aisles  and  ohapels  communicating  with  each  other,  it  woald  be 
neoessary  to  constract  flyiné  battresses  of  toc  great  span  to 
oover  tli»aéô8pans,  if  they  had  to  rest  on  the  external  battr- 
esses, and  thèse  battresses  woald  hâve  to  oocapy  considérable 
éround  outside  the  édifices.  Noi  we  ahoald  not  forc?et,  that 
groand  was  somethin^  to  econoœize  in  mediaeval  citles.  We  re- 
peat  that  the  flyin^  battresses  of  the  cathedra!  of  Paris,  w 
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they  opeoeâ  galleries  belov  thèse  niodioirs  (Art*  TriforiaaK  ^ 
and  the  eattre  systes  of  constraotion  of  the  great  na?is  iras 
redaced  to  slender  piers,  œade  rigid  by  the  loads  ani  ^fft  io 
a  vertical  place  by  means  of  the  eqailibriai  established  bet- 
treen  the  thrast  and  the  abattiog  of  the  flying  battress» 

The  Haye  aod  the  apper  oonstraotioo  of  the  choir  of  the  oh* 
arch  8.  Denis,  bailt  onder  S.  loaiB,   gives  os  one  of  the  nost 
perfeot  applications  of  this  prinoiple  ('55)»  that  we  fiod  ad»* 
opted  in  the  13  th  oentary  in  the  ohoirs  of  the  cathedra^soéf 
TToyes,  3eez,  Mans,  aad  later  in  the  14  th  century  at  S.  Oaea 
of  Ronea»  The  entire  science  of  oonstractors  of  charohes  then 
oonsisted  in  establishinj?  perfeot  equilibrium  between  the  th- 
rust  of  the  vaalts  and  the  thrust  of  the  flying  battresses. 
And  it  œast  be  said,  that  if  they  haye  not  always  sacceeded 
in  the  exécution,  the  errors  committed  deaonstrate  that  the 
System  ?ras  not  bad,  since  in  spite  of  frightfal  déformations 
Sûffered  by  some  of  thèse  monaments,  they  hâve  stood  for  not 
less  than  six  centaries,  thanks  to  the  elasticity  of  this  mode 
of  construction.  Tt  is  also  necessary  to  add,  that  in  êreat  e 
édifices  bailt  with  care  with  sufficient  resources  and  by  sk- 
ilfal  mea,  thèse  déformations  are  not  foond,  and  the  equilibr- 
ium  of  the  construction  has  been  preserred  srith  unusaal  soie- 
ence  and  skill. 

The  curvature  of  the  flyiné  bnttress  varies  accordiné  to  t 
the  oaryature  of  the  transverse  arches,  the  diameter  of  the 
flyiné  bnttress,  its  thickness  and  the  thickness  of  the  sprin- 
^ins^  on  the  buttress. 

Thos  the  primitive  flying  buttresses  are  éenerally  formed  o 
of  a  quadrant  (56),  but  their  voussoirs  are  thick  and  heavy, 
they  resist  the  effecta  of  the  thrast  of  the  vaults  by  their 
Treight,  and  leanintS  becaose  of  this  thrast,  they  add  in  the 
piers  A  a  neif  load  to  that  of  the  vailta'  this  is  an  inert  w 
weiôht  neutraliziné  an  iaclined  thrast.  When  one  better  under- 
stands  the  true  function  of  the  flying  buttress,  it  is  évident 
as  already  statcd,  that  to  the  inclined  thrast  œay  be  opposed 
an  inclined  résistance  withoat  loadiné  the  piers  by  an  addit- 
ional  ?reiôht,  bat  can  even  relieve  them  of  a  part  of  the  irei- 
éht  of  the  vaults.  Besides  it  could  be  seen,  that  flyiné  but- 
tresses  beiaé  traced  as  a  quadrant,  they  rise  at  the  point  B 
ïrhén  the  thrast  of  the  vaalts  is  consiflerable  ani  the  wei^ht 
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and  the  oopiaé  of  tbe  second  flyiné  battress  serves  as  a  ohsn- 
Bel  %ù   lead  the  water  from  the  éatter  of  the  lain  roof  to  the 
loïier  extreaity  of  the  arch,  from  which  it  is  ejeoted  by  gar- 
goyles.(APts»  Cheneau,  Gargoaille).  This  œeaiis  of  résistance 
to  the  thrasts  of  the  vaalts  by  double  flyioé  battresses  did 
Bot  always  seem  sufficiently  stroné  to  constractors  in  the  13 
th  centaryi  they  had  the  idea  of  coabininj?  the  two  arches  by 
a  séries  of  radiais  Connecting  them,  shoriag  them  and  giving 
them  ail  the  strength  of  a  solid  nall,  while  leaving  thei  gr- 
éât lightness.  The  cathedral  of  Chartres  gives  as  an  admirable 
exaaple  of  this  ssrt  of  flyiné  battress. (54).  The  oonstraotion 
of  this  édifice  présents  in  ail  its  parts  a  remarkable  streng- 
th, the  vâults  hâve  an  unasual  thiokness  (aboat  1»3  f t. )  of 
matsrials  eœployed  being  heavy,  rough  and  dense,  soaroely  len- 
ding  theinselves  to  the  delioacy  of  Sothic  architecture  in  the 
first  half  of  the  13  th  century.  That  was  neoessary  for  resist- 
ing  the  thrust  of  thèse  thick  vaalts  of  not  less  than  49  ft» 
spaa,  to  arrange  strong  abntroents  in  proper  caurses;  thus  in 
Fig.  7  It  is  observed  that  the  entire  system  of  the  arches  p 
pénétrâtes  the  battress,  rests  there  as  in  a  recess,  that  ail 
the  jointing  is  normal  to  the  carves,  finally  that  it  is  a  c 
construction  entirely  oblique  and  destined  to  resiët  loads  ac 
actiné  obîiqoely. 

This  systeai  of  shoriné  arches  by  means  of  intermediate  rad- 
iais however  does  not  appear  to  h&ie   been  freqaently  employed 
during  the  13  th  centaryî  it  is  true  that  there  was  no  need 
for  using  such  poterfol  means  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  vâ- 
ults, ordinarlly  very  light  even  in  the  largest  Gothic  church- 
63.  At  the  cathedral  of  Rheims  the  flyinê  buttresses  are  dou- 
ble, but  are  independent  of  each  other»  they  beoane  gradually 
more  darinô  tofard  the  middle  of  the  13  th  centurw,  ifhen  piers 
are  more  slender  and  vaults  are  lighter.  Once  the  principle 
of  (Sothlo  churches  was  adopted,  they  soon  came  to  âpply  it  in 
its  Œost  rigorons  résulte.  Observing  oorrectly  that  a  vault 
properly  abotted  only  requires  at  its  sprinéing  a  vertical  s 
support,  very  weak  in  comparison  to  its  own  ifeight,  the  cons- 
tractors redaoed  the  piers  éradually  and  refet^id^Ill  power 
of  résistance  to  the  exterior,  to  the  battresses.  (Art.  Cons- 
truction). The  coœpletely  opened  intervais  between  the  piers 
and  Qoder  the  side  arches  Utre  tillei   by  éreat  tracery  windo»s; 
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the  two  flyiné  battresses»  Below  tbe  spriBéiné  of  the  vaalt 
this  projection  C  B  ceaseâ  to  be  us^ful,  so  it  is  no  longer 
sapported  by  a  detaohed  coluBin,  and  tbe  weight  of  this  projec- 
tion not  alting  lertioally,  tbe  oonstroctors  were  gradaally 
brought  to  redoce  the  diameter  of  the  colamn,  îfhose  fonction 
iras  limited  to  prevent  diUioation,  to  strengthen  the  constrac- 
tion  of  piers  ?rithoat  loading  them:  so  toirard  the  aiddle  of 
the  13  th  oentary  thèse  detaohed  coXaans  are  made  of  large 
thin  stones  set  on  edge,  aad  may  be  oompared  with  those  tim- 
bers  termed  stays,  set  rather  to  stiffen  a  weak  straotare  than 
to  support  a  load  acting  vertically,  The  high  vaalts  eftthe 
choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Soissons,  whose  érection  dates  in 
the  first  years  of  the  13  th  centary,  are  abatted  by  doable 
flying  buttresses  (52),  whose  heads  rest  against  projections 
sapported  by  engageid  colaninB*  A  passage  is  reserved  between 
the  lower  oolaiGn  and  the  vertical  support  that  receives  the 
imposts  of  the  vaalts.  It  is  necessary  to  note  that  the  last 
voussoir  of  each  aroh  is  not  fixed  to  the  projection,  and  re- 
mains  free  to  slip  in  case  the  vault  naoves  becaase  of  a  sett- 
leœent  of  the  vertical  supports,  which  is  aéain  one  of  the  r 
resolts  of  this  principle  of  elasticity  applied  to  éreat  str- 
uctures, and  îfithoat  ifhich  their  stability  ?rould  be  comproîni- 
sed.  The  possibility  of  slippiné  left  to  flyiné  battresses 
prevents  their  déformation,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that 
they  can  retain  ail  their  strenéth  of  shoriné  so  loné  as  they 
are  not  deformed.  Tndeed  (53).  let  A  B  C  be  a  flyin^  buttress 
and  the  vertical  pier  settles.  If  the  arch  is  fixed  at  the  p 
point  A,  it  ifill  rupture  at  B,  as  indicated  by  Fié.  T.  Tf  on 
the  contrary  the  buttress  E  settles,  the  arch  being  fixed  atA, 
it  ïfill  rupture  as  in  Fié.  IT.  Tt  is  évident  how  important  it 
is,  that  the  arch  can  reaiain  free  at  A  to  retain  tbe  purity 
of  its  curve  in  case  of  possible  slippiné.  Thèse  précautions 
in  the  coœbnation  of  the  jointinê  of  flyiné  buttresses  bave 
not  always  been  taken,  and  the  proof  that  they  are  not  aseless 
is,  that  their  neélect  has  nearly  always  produced  Injurious 
çffecte. 

The  nsvp  of  the  oathedral  of  ÂBiiens  iras  ereoted  toward  1230 
and  présents  an  arrangement  of  flying  battresses  anal«gous  to 
that  of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  boissons,  cxceptin^  that 
both  apper  and  loter  columns  are  ietactiei   an3  are  more  slenier. 
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knef  iïow  to  develop  thls  sfsteni  of  ooastractioi  and  hm   they 
hj^fA  abised  it» 

As  we  faave  jast  etated,  it  was  oaly  at  the  eod  of  the  12  th 
oentury,  that  the  flying  battress  frankly  shows  itself  in  the 
religloas  édifices  of  the  north  of  Fraaoej  it  only  appeared 
in  the  laiddle  and  soath  as  an  importation  toward  the  end  of 
the  13  th  oentury,  irhen  poiated  arcbitectare,  already  develo- 
ped  in  Ile-de-France,  cbampaéne  and  Bar^mdy  extended  throagh 
the  entire  test, 

We  give  fipst  and  aaong  the  earliest  one  of  the  flyin?  but- 
tresses  of  the  ohoir  of  the  oharch  of  S.  Reay  of  Rheias,  îihose 
construction  dates  from  the  last  half  of  the  12  th  century.( 
(50).  Hepe  the  flying  btttrees  is  single,  it  abuts  the  vaults 
at  tàe   point  of  their  thrast.  and  it  distribates  its  resisting 
forée  aloog  a  vertical  line  of  sufficient  length  by  neass  of 
this  oorbel  supported  on  an  external  colnœn,  leaving  a  passage 
betweea  it  and  the  ifall  above  the  triforium.  Bat  soon  the  con- 
structors  observed  that  the  thrust  of  t>roB«  yaults  of  great 
span  still  acted  below  and  above  the  matheœatical  point  of  t 
this  thrust.  Theory  oan  indeed  deœonstrate  that  the  thrust 
of  a  vault  is  coœbined  at  a  sinéle  point,  but  practice  soon 
shoîTS  that  this  point  is  diffused,  and  that  because  of  the  p 
possible  slippiné  of  the  voussoirs  and  the  numerous  joints, 
it  acts  froŒ  the  sprinôin^  of  the  arch  to  about  one  half  the 
height  of  the  vault  (51).  Indeed  let  A  be  the  math emati cal 
point  of  the  thrust  of  a  cross  vault,  for  example  if  the  vault 
bas  a  span  of  33  to  50  ft.,  a  single  flying  buttress  reaching 
A  oannot  prevent  the  vault  from  still  actine  above  and  below 
that  point.  Likewise  in  «Iwriné  a  wall  that  bends,  if  one  is 
lise,  a  tiœber  will  be  set  vertically  aéainst  that  irall  and 
tjfo  shores  above  each  other  to  stop  that  tendenoy;  in  the  saae 
ïiay  the  oonstructors,  ?rho  erected  at  the  be^inniug  of  the  13 
th  century  the  great  naves  of  the  northern  cathedrals.  made 
a  projection  from  C  to  B,  a  true  stone  tlmber,  and  two  flying 
buttresses  above  each  other,  the  first  reaching  C  beloir  the 
thrust  and  the  second  B   above  this  thrust.  By  this  means  the 
vaolts  jrere  shored  externally.  aod  the  flying  buttres  could 
not  œake  the  least  noveiBent,  any  more  than  the  diaéonal  arch- 
es, the  actual  point  of  the  thrust  action  on  a  projection 
kept  in  a  vertical  plane  ani  strenéthened  by  the  abuttiné  of 
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ooDtinaoas  half  tannel  vaalts  erected  over  the  side  aiales» 
Iq  sose  of  the  charcbes  of  ^^orBanây,  Bmanè   otbers  the  Abbef 
aax  Homoes  and  Abbey  aix  Oanes  of  6aeD,  the  oonstraotors  soa- 
ght  a  midâle  terai^  thay  ereoted  rery  thiok  piers  of  the  tfreat 
oross  vaalts  of  the  hi^h  Bave,  and  arrao^ifig  sœall  irlDdovs  b 
beoeatb  the  side  arches  of  thèse  vaolts,  they  soaglhtto  abat 
their  thrust  by  a  half  tannel  vaalt  tarned  behind  the  trifo-   j 
riai  (49)»  Bot  this  half  ttonel  vaalt  did  not  reach  the  point  i 
of  the  thrast  of  the  trassTerse  aad  dtafonal  arches,  and  omit- j 
tin^  it  between  the  piers,  i^c,  in  the  places  where  the  thr-  \ 
usts  of  the  great  vaalts  did  not  aot,  the  flyln^  battress  iras  j 
invected,  it  perœitted  openiaé  in  the  baye  irindows  as  iiide  and  j 
as  iow  as  possible^  The  triforia»  is  nothiné  «ore  than  a  jjal-  1 
lery  to  which  is  assiéned  bat  sliéht  iœportanoe,.  The  side  ai-  j 
sle  is  coBiposed  of  a  éround  story  and  covered  by  a  foof  with 
a  sinéle  slope.  Thèse  thiok  walls  then  becoiae  aseless,  the  n   î 
nave  piers  can  remain  slender,  for  the  stability  of  the  edif-  j 
ioe  then  consists  oaly  in  the  résistance  of  the  external  sap-  | 
ports  froni  irhich  spriné  the  flyiné  battresses,  (Art.  Contre- 
fort). T»o  centuries  of  experiments  ?rere  reqaired,  of  freqae-  ; 
ntly  anfortunate  attempts,  to  arrive  at  so  simple  s  solution   | 
of  the  probleœ,  so  trae  is  it  tbat  the  most  natural  procédures  ; 
are  slow  to  find,  in  construction  or  elsewhere»  But  as  soon 
as  this  new  way  was  opened,  it  was  followed  with  dreat  rapid- 
ity,  and  the  flyiné  buttress,  scarcely  found  in  the  12  th  cen- 
tury,  came  to  be  abused  in  the  14  th  century.  Some  .iudicious 
aiinds  wished  to  oonclude  from  the  auiok  debaseœent  of  the  gr- 
éât principle  of  construction  of  Sothic  édifices,  that  this 
priiiciple  is  vioicus  in  itself;  yet  Greek  art,  whose  purity 
has  lever  been  contested  in  either  principle  or  forai,  lasted 
scarcely  twenty  years,  and  Perioles  had  only  jast  died,  nhen 
already  Atheaian  architectore  reaohed  its  décline.  On  the  con- 
trary,  we  think  that  in  th  history  of  civillzation,  the  arts 
destined  to  greatly  elevate  the  huaian  mlnd  are  .just  tbose,  t 
that  suddenly  shine  briéhtly  to  bood  be  extinéuished  by  even 
the  abuse  of  the  principle,  which  has  quickly  broatfht  them  to 
their  éreatest  development.  (Art.  Architecture). 

The  requirements  that  toediaeval-'architectS'^^  nad  to  satisfy 
in  erectini^  their  churches,  led  thenn  to  eirploy  the  flyin^  but- 
tress  alŒost  in  spite  of  tbemselvea:  '^e  shall  eee  that  they 
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Oatil  its  application  in  iothiçocbarches,  ail  was  gpopiig;  f 
froœ  tbe  moient  ttiat  flying  bottreases  are  clearly  aocented 
in  structures,  the  constructioa  ©f  chupches  developed  in  the 
trae  sensé  and  boldly  foUoirs  the  new  nay.  To  require  a  Goth- 
ic  charch  withoat  flying  buttresses  is  to  deœand  a  sbip  irith- 
out  a  keel,  it  is  for  the  ohuroh  as  for  the  ship  a  gucstioi 
of  existence  or  non-existence.  The  probleœ  that  the  arohitec- 
ts  of  the  Romanesque  epoch  had  to  sol?e  was  this: —  to  erect 
vaultE  over  the  antique  basilica»  Tn  arrangement  of  plan,  the 
antiqte  basilioa  entirely  satisfied  the  programme  of  the  Oatin 
chupch;  great  open  spaces,  slender  supports,  air  and  light. 
But  tûe  antique  basilioa  was  covered  by  carpentry,  the  apse 
alone  being  vaulted;  qoït  in  our  olimate  the  carpentry  does  n 
not  entirely  protect  from  snow  and  wind:  it^eoays  rapidly  u 
anless  is  employed  the  npodera  systen  of  métal  éuttsrs,  leaders 
etc.,  methods  that  oould  ooly  be  eniployed  amoné  a  people,  with 
ifhom  the  art  of  metallurgy  had  attaised  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection. Further,  carpentry  buros,  and  on  édifices  covered  o 
only  by  carpentry  that  fire  devours  is  a  building  lost  from 
base  to  ridée.  Until  the  10  th  and  il  th  centuries  is  only  a 
question  in  the  written  documents  of  our  history,  of  the  buil- 
ding of  churohes  that  peauired  an  entire  rebuildiné.  The  great 
purpose  of  the  clerêy  and  consequently  of  the  architects,  itha 
built  tbe  churches,  was  from  the  10  th  centurv  to  vault  tbe 
naves  of  basilicas.  But  the  (clearstory)  walls  of  basilicas 
supforted  by  slender  columns  could  not  offer  suffioient  rési- 
stance to  the  thrust  of  hiéh  or  low  vaalts.  Tn  the  middle  of 
France  the  constructors  toward  the  11  th  century  adopted  the 
methfid  of  omitting  the  windoifs  at  the  top  of  the  nave  lalls, 
and  they  abutted  the  tunnel  vaults  of  thèse  high  naves,  eith- 
er  by  half  tunnel  vaults  as  in  most  churches  of  Auvergne,  or 
by  sœall  cross  vaalts  raised  over  the  side  aisles.  The  naves 
oould  then  only  be  lighted  by  srindows  of  thèse  side  aisles  a 
alfflost  as  hii2h  as  the  ^reat  naves.  The  external  »alls  were  t 
thick  and  stren^thened  by  buttresses,  and  resisted  the  combi- 
ned  thrusts  of  the  éreat  and  small  vaults.  (Arts.  Relise,  Vou- j 
te),  lut  in  nortb  France  this  System  could  not  prevail;  éreat 
centres  of  population  required  vast  churches,  lléht  was  neces- 
sarw  and  must  be  taken  directly  throuéh  the  nave  falls.  cons- 
equently renoanoing^  the  abottiné  of  the  hiéher  vaults  by  con- 
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four  pieps  and  ruade  the  oboirs  more  opeo;  however  this  arran- 
ôement  does  not  reassare  the  eye  like  the  saooasslon  of  oonc- 
entrio  arches  projeoting  beyond  each  other  aad  restiné  on  a 
siniâle  arch  at  the  intrados. 

fpom  the  13  th  to  the  l6  tfa  centuries  transvarse,  diagonal 
and  side  arches  are  ornamented  only  by  souldings,  save  soie 
very  rare  exceptionsf  tbas  in  the  chapels  of  the  choir  of  S. 
Stienne  of  n^en»  tb*t  'iate  froi  the  beginning  of  the  13  th  o 
oentary,  the  diagonal  arches  are  deoorated  by  indents  (47), 
but  it  xQst  be  said,  than  in  Normandy  thèse  kinds  of  ornaœen- 
ts  raœaiaiag  froai  Romaneaqae  architecture  are  by  reason  of  a 
spécial  taste,  beoauss  of  the  ease  with  whlch  the  stone  of  C 
Caen  is  eut,  encroachiné  on  pointed  architecture  ontil  toward 
the  niddle  of  the  13  th  century» 

Bariné  the  12  th  oentury  in  Burgondy  and  Tle-de-Praace,  tra- 
nsverae  and  diagonal  arches  are  still  seen  deoorated  by  sant- 
eeth,  diaiond  points,  brokea  rounds  (43);  chapter  hall  of  oh- 
uroh  of  ?ezelay,  porch  of  church  S.  Denis,  etc.  The  diagonal 
arches  of  the  choir  of  S.  Seriner  are  covered  by  rioh  ornaments. 

At  the  end  of  the  15  th  centuryand  durii'é  the  l6  th  oentury 
ornaments  are  a^ain  applied  to  transverse,  diagonal  and  side 
arches,  but  then  thèse  ornaments  project  strongly  beyond  the 
moaldiags:  the  choir  of  the  church  S.  Pierre  of  r^^aen   is  one 
of  the  riohest  examples  of  this  kind  of  décoration  applied  to 
the  arches  of  vaults;  but  it  is  an  abuse  of  ornamentation,  t 
that  we  oannot  blâme  too  much,  in  that  it  destroys  the  purity 
of  lines,  whioh  charms  in  diagonal  arches,  that  it  tnakes  hea- 
7ier  and  causes  fear  of  their  fall. 

ARC-BOOTAî^T-  Plyiné  Buttress. 
This  is  an  external  arch,  that  by  its  position  is  destined 
to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  cross  vaults.  Tts  inspost  resta  on 
the  buttress,  its  upper  end  beiné  at  the  point  of  the  coiE|>ined 
thrust  of  the  transverse  and  diaéonal  arches.  Accordiné  to  the 
taste  of  each  school,  the  systeas  of  flyin^  battresses  has  been 
much  blamed  and  much  praised;  we  do  not  undertake  to  défend 
theœ  or  to  emphasize  their  inconvenienoes;  there  is  only  to 
be  said  in  our  opinion  concerniné  this  System  of  construction, 
that  it  is  the  frankest  aod  most  eneréetic  expression  of  the 
methoi  of  construction  adopted  b?  weilaeval  Gonstructors.  In- 
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tfte  external  enolosare  of  the  édifice;  tfaere  is  in  this  arrâo- 
gement  somethiné  logical,  tbat  réassures  the  eye  by  makioé  t 
the  System  of  oonstraotion  intelliiSible  to  ail.  As  the  figare 
(45)  iodioates,  it  it  évident  that  as  the  transverse,  diagonal 
and  side  arches  intersect  each  other  at  their  springing,  so  a 
as  to  rest  on  a  narrosr  impost,  and  thas  to  carry  the  entire 
thrast  of  the  vaalts  to  a  point  œade  immovable  by  means  of 
the  abûtting  of  the  flying  battress;  but  in  the  vaults  of  the 
side  aisles,  there  is  a  différent  problem  to  solve,  it  beiné 
neoessary  to  hâve  thèse  arohivolts  thick  enon^h  to  sapport  t 
the  »alls  of  the  nave  (clearstory);  the  piers  are  then  mada 
as  slender  as  possible  to  not  obstract  the  view,  and  not  only 
hâve  to  support  the  spriiginé  of  thèse  arohivolts,  bat  also 
those  of  the  transverse  and  diagonal  arches.  The  intersections 
of  thèse  arches,  «rhose  depths  and  widths  are  very  différent, 
then  présents  difficaittes  .at  their  springiné  from  the  abacns 
of  the  capital*  Thèse  are  congnered  after  the  13  th  centary 
îfith  remarkable  skill,  and  we  give  hère  as  a  proof  the  arran- 
èenient  of  the  spriagings  of  archivolts,  transvet^se  and  groin 
arches  of  the  side  aisles  of  the  ohoir  of  the  cathedral  of  T 
Tours,  13  th  century  (46).  The  archivolt  A  is  as  thick  as  the 
pier  and  is  stilted,  so  as  to  be  able  to  penetrate  the  vault 
above  the  spriuéiné  of  the  diagonal  arch  B,  aid  its  last  rows 
of  voassoirs  transfer  the  weiéht  of  the  wall  to  the  impost  of 
the  transverse  aroh  C*  thus  the  diagonal  arch  and  the  vault 
itself  are  independent  od  the  main  construction,  «rhich  may  s 
settle  withoat  rapturins?  or  cbushiné  the  liéhter  construction 
of  thèse  vaults  and  diagonal  arches»  (Art.  Voûte). 

At  the  junotion  of  the  transept  with  the  nave  and  choir  of 
churches  doriné  the  Pomanesque  and  pointed  période,  great  st~ 
rength  was  given  to  the  transverse  arches,  both  for  resistiné 
the  pressure  of  the  walls,  as  well  as  freqnently  for  support- 
iné  towers  or  central  spires.  Then  the  transverse  arch  is  com- 
posed  of  three,  foor  or  flve  rows  of  voussoirs,  as  at  the  ca~ 
thedrals  of  Roaen,  Beauvais,  Bayeux,  Coutancea,  m,   etc^art- 
icularly  in  Normandy,  where  the  orosslné  of  churches  nas  sl«- 
ays  oovered  by  a  central  toifer,  the  great  transverse  arches 
hava  tîfo  rosis  of  voassoirs  placea  side  by  side  at  the  intrad-» 
os  instead  of  a  sinlle  one,  as  practised  in  Tle-de-^rance.  ^ 
Bargandy  and  Oharapaéne;  that  peririttad  l.eas  projection  st  the 
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(ooœpartieDt)  of  the  ?®alt.  Thèse  projections  serwed  for  set- 
tiné  the  «0»é«fi^^cafv«icrèQaired  to  support  the  coarses  of  rab- 
ble  foraine  the  filliné.  (Art.  Voate).  Tt  mast  be  stateâ  hère 
that  neither  diagonal,  transferse  nor  side  arches  are  e\rer  o 
oonneoted  fith  the  rabble  filliné,  only  supportiné  its  spriné- 
iné  like  wooden  centres^  that  xs  a  raie  that  the  oonstraotore 
of  Roaaaesqae  or  Gothic  édifices  never  départ  froB,  for  it  is 
iffiperatively  imposed  evea  by  the  nature  of  the  «aùBtraètion 
of  thèse  kinds  of  vaalts.  (Art.  Voate).  Dariaé  the  15  th  cen- 
tury  transverse  and  diagonal  arches  as  irell  as  archivolte  coie 
to  intersect  the  piers  sapportiné  theœ  by  omittiaô  the  oapit- 
als.  Soietimes  the  sections  of  thèse  arches  are  extended  on 
tûe  piers  to  their  bases,  or  they  die  on  the  cylindrical  or 
prisœatic  surfaces  of  thèse  piers,  thas  passin^  from  the  ver- 
tical line  to  the  carve  vithoat  stops  or  transitions.  Thèse 
pénétrations  are  always  execnted  lith  a  perfect  anderstaadiné 
of  drawiné.  (Arts.  Pénétration,  Projections). 

The  side  arches  are  bonâed  in  the  surface  of  the  »all,  and 
their  section  is  half  the  diagonal  or  transverse  aroh  (43); 
they  présent  only  a  projection  necessary  to  reoeive  the  edge 
of  the  fillin?3  of  the  vaalt.  Often  after  the  13  th  century, 
they  extend  throuéh  the  thickaess  of  the  »all,  forminé  a  dis- 
oharéing  arch  and  archivolt  on  the  exterior  above  the  traoery 
of  the  wiadows  (44).  3.  Denis,  Troyes,  Amiens,  ?.  Oiien  of  Pc- 
aen,  etc.  The  vaults  of  the  charches  of  Buréundy  built  dariné 
the  13  th  oentury  présent  a  reraarkable  pecullarity;  their  si- 
de arches  are  separated  from  the  »alls  and  are  indépendant, 
sapportiné  the  vaalts  and  the  carpentm  of  the  roof.  The  walls 
then  are  no  more  thau  thin  enclosures,  a  sort  of  partition  p 
pierced  by  Windows  and  beariné  the  end  of  the  gutters  by  mea- 
ns  of  a  dischargin^  arch»(45).  This  arrangement  offers  œaay 
advantages,  it  obviâtes  the  injarions  effect  of  leaks  in  the 
éutters,  sfhioh  cannot  then  caase  efflorescence  on  the  walls, 
slnoe  the  gatters  are  ventilated  underneath*  it  permits  abat- 
tin^  the  vaalts  by  internai  buttresses.  that  resist  with  gre- 
ater  oertainty  the  thrust  of  the  flyia^  buttresses^  it  éives 
ail  facilities  for  openiné  in  the  walls  Windows  as  hi^h  and 
wide  as  possible,  thèse  not  bein??  compelle^  to  stop  beneath 
the  side  arches.  Farther  the  appearanoe  of  thèse  vaalts  is  v 
?ar?  happy,  visibly  supported  b?  ths  piers  and  iniependent  of 
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orniBients,  (35)»  Sometiaes  thèse  transverse  arches  taltc  in  s 
section  the  form  of  a  half  cylinder,  as  in  the  orypt  of  charch 
S.  Satrope  of  Saintes  (36).  The  navcs  of  the  catheàpal  of  Aa- 
tan,  of  the  ohorohes  of  Beaane  and  of  Saaliea,  thich  date  froi 
the  first  half  of  the  12  th  centarîr,  hâve  polnted  tonnel  vaQ- 
Its,  the  transverse  arches  being  composed  of  tivo  rots  of  7oas- 
soirs,  the  seoond  being  deoorated  hy   a  noalding  or  round  on 
the  the  angles  (37)»  oathedral  of  Aatan.  The  nave  of  the  oath- 
edral  of  ?ezelay  précèdes  that  epoch,  and  présents  roond  arch- 
es, the  vaults  beiné  cross  vaalts,  but  withsat  groin  arches. 
(39).  In  seoalar  édifices  of  the  12  th  oentary,  transverse  a 
arches  are  asually  simple,  sometiaes  onl?  chaB^ewIà  on  their 
anéles  (39):  tosiard  the  end  of  the  12  th  centory  transverse 
arches  oommenoe  to  be  composed  of  a  éroup  of  rounds  separated 
by  hollosrs,  cathedral  of  Paris  (40).  charches  of  S.  Jalien-le- 
Pauvre,  S.  H'.tienne  of  Gaen,  Payeux,  etc.  lut  as  one  oan  see  i 
in  the  oathedral  of  Paris,  the  transverse  arches  are  there  t 
thin  and  narron,  formed  of  a  siagle  roîr  of  voassoirs,  *fithout 
inuch  more  projection  or  thickness  than  the  diagonal  arches  n 
ifith  îfhich  their  sections  combine.  To»arà  ths  middle  of  the 

13  th  centary  transverse  arches  take  t»o  and  even  three  rows 
of  voassoirs,  thus  acouiriné  a  résistance  much  éreater  than 
the  diaéonal  arches,  îrhlch  never  oonsist  of  œore  than  one 
pow  of  voassoirs.  The  sections  of  thèse  arches  are  then  lodi- 
fied  and  follow  the  changes  previously  obsepved  in  the  archi- 
volts  of  naves.  We  éive  hère  a  section  A  of  a  transverse  arch 
and  section  B  of  a  diagonal  arch  of  the  ?.  Ghapelle  of  the  P 
Palace  (41):  thèse  forms  of  arches  are  fonnd  with  some  uniœp- 
ortant  variations  in  ail  the  édifices  of  this  epoch;  such  as 
the  cathedrals  of  Amiens,  geaavais,  Bhoims,  Troyes,  ohurch  of 
3.  Denis,  halls  of  the  Palace,  hall  of  Pynod  of  Sens,  etc.  : 
the  sections  of  thèse  arches  are  sttll  retained  dariné  the  1 

14  th  centary,  bat  are  leaner,  aiore  holloied,  more  refined  in 
détails  of  the  iBoaldlngs. 

Bot  in  the  1^   th  centary,  roands  iiith  or  without  projectiné 
angles  are  abandoned  to  adopt  prisiatic  and  anéalar  foriBs  with 
éreat  hollosis.  Transverse  and  diaéonal  arches  detach  thenisel- 
ves  from  the  vaalt  (42)'  the  èreatest  projection  of  their  sec-- 
tions  exceeds  the  nidtft  of  the  extrados,  and  this  jfas  covered 
by  the  method  ased  for  constructlnt^  the   filliné  (Art.  Compart- 
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afterward,  having  bo  anilora  proj«otioD  nor  tijat  anity  of  ap- 
pearaBoe,  tbat  in  the  portais  of  the  13  tb  aad  14  tb  oeatori- 
es  so  accent  tbe  Unes  of  arcbivolts,  and  leave  thss  sacb  gr- 
éât vigor,  in  splte  of  tbe  naltiplioity  of  Isatis  vltb  wbtob 
tbey  are  chargea. 

ARCRTTOLTWS  D«S  PORTIS-  Arohi?olts  of  Doonays. 
Ail  doorways  of  tbe  Boaaaesgae  aod  poioted  période,  witb  s 
some  exceptions  belonging  to  Poitoa  and  Saiotonge,  beitig  spao- 
ned  by  a  lintel,  tbe  arobivolta  are  nerely  disobarging  arobes, 
tbat  présent  tbe  neigbt  of  tbe  sasonry  from  breakiog  tbese  1 
lin^tels.  Tbe  noaldiogs  decorating  tbese  arcbivolts  suffer  tbe 
sanie  transformatioBs  as  tbose  of  portais;  tbe  round  arcb  per- 
sists  in  arcblvolts  of  doorways;  it  is  seen  still  employed  «n- 
til  toiard  tbe  end  of  tbe  13  tb  oentary  for  openings  of  small 
dimensions,  ifben  a  pointed  arcb  prédominâtes  eyerynhere  iritb- 
ont  miitare.  (Art-r  Porte). 

ARCRT?OLTi<'.?J  D?-?^  PffNfi^TRR?*  Archivolts  of  Windows. 
Thèse  reœain  roand  arcbes  until  duriné  the  13  th  century  in 
tbe  soatbern  and  uiddle  provinces»  adopt  the  pointed  ourve  in 
Tsle-de^rance  tonard  tbe  middle  of  tbe  12  th  century.  Tn  Nor- 
mandy,  Bargundy  and  Cbampagne,  aboot  froœ  1200  to  1220. (Art. 
Peaetrej.^  Oariné  the  pointed  period,  tbep  are  generally  set 
direotly  below  tbe  side  arcbes  of  tbe  vaalts  and  are  some- 
times  even  confoanded  tritb  tbem;  exemples  in  datbedralsof  Am- 
iens, Boardeaax,  Troyes,  Rbeims,  etc. 

ARC-DOaBLFAaX,  APC-OGTVR'.,  ARC-FORMï?,RffiT.  Transverse,  Diag- 
onal and  Side  Arcbes. 

The  traosyerse  arcb  extends  from  one  pier  to  anotber  in  va- 
ulted  édifices,  tbas  formintf  a  projecting  rib  in  tunnel  vaults, 
(33),  or  it  séparâtes  two  cross  vaults.  We  give  hère  tbe  pian 
of  a  cross  vaalt,  so  as  to  desiCnate  by  their  names  the  diff- 
érent arcbes  composiné  it  (34).  Let  g  P  and  G  H  fee  the  two  w 
walls;  A  B  and  G  D  are  tbe  transverse  arches:  A  D  and  C  B,  t 
the  éroin  arches;  A  C,  B  D,  the  side  arches, 

Vaults  are  built  as  tunnel  vaults  antil  tôward  the  beéinniné 
of  the  12  th  century:  transverse  arches  then  oonsist  of  one 
or  two  rows  of  voussolrs.  ^enerallv  with  neither  mouiain«?s  nor 
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ooQtary,  arobivolti  of  portais  are  roaiiâ;  thej  ouïr  adopt  the 
poiateâ  fors  toirard  tbe  siddle  of  the  12  th  oeatar^r,  ezoept 
ifi  soœe  provinoea  where  tbe  reagd  arob  persista  aatil  darlag 
tbe  13  tb  oentary,  espeoially  in  Proveaoe,  Lyonnais  and  Barg- 
andy,  Tn  Tael-de-Praaoe  aod  tbe  tiddle  during  tbe  11  tb  oeat- 
ary,  tbey  are  cbaraoterixed  by  great  aobriety  in  ornasent*  ir 
vbile  in  Noraaady»  Bargaady,  Poitoa  and  SaiatOBge,  tbey  are 
oovered  by  an  iscredible'irsaiiwrion  of  interlaoings,  figares 
and  rosettes,  partloalarly  daring  tbe  12  tb  oeotary;  in  Hora- 
andy  geometrical  ornasents  predominate  (24),  cbarcb  ef  ¥ban 
oear  Caen  (12  tb  oentary)»  la'i^^evanoe  are  delioate  noald^ngs 
witb  flat  ornaments  oar^ed  nitb  refinement^  In  fj&n^ueâ^ù   aad 
Gnyenne  is  a  saltiplicity  of  moaldings  and  few  ornaseots  (25), 
cburch  of  3.  Sernin  of  Toaloase,  cburch  of  Lanpiac  (26);8fitb 
portai  of  cbarcb  of  Pa?-en-?elay  (27).  Tn  Poitou  and  Saiatonge 
ecoentric  figares»  aniaals»  interlaoed  steas  of  leaves,  or  b 
beads,  disks,  diaœond  points,  delioately  eut,  saateetb,  saall 
square  moaldings  separated  by  dark  hollows;  oborch  of  Sargere 
(29),  Tb  Bargundy  are  rosettes  and  symbolical  personages;  por- 
tai of  ohuroh  of  Avalon  (29)^  By  examination  of  thèse  exemples 
belonging  to  tbe  11  th  and  12  th  oentaries  is  apparent  wbat 
fiealtb  of  décoration,  moaldings,  ornaments  or  figures  is  cont- 
ained  in  reotangular  reoesses.  Ontil  tbe  15  tb  centary  arobi- 
tects  soropulously  retained  that  priaciple.  Tbus  toward  tbe 
ead  of  tbe  12  th  centary  and  during  tbe  13  tb  and  14  tb  cent- 
uries, arobi¥olts  in  tbe  portais  of  tbe  great  nortbern  oatb- 
edrals  are  alaost  alirays  oharged  witb  figares,  eaob  oarved  in 
a  Toassoir;  tbeee  figares  are  contained  in  tbe  receases  of  t 
tbe  Toasaoirsî  we  give  an  exemple  (30)  taken  from  tbe  soatb 
portai  of  tbe  oatbedral  of  âmieas,  13  tb  oentury;  A  lodioates 
tbe  section  of  tbe  voussoir  before  oarving.  Likeaise  if  tbe 
arobivolt  be  oomposed  of  moaldings  »ith  or  witboat  ornamenta, 
tbe  primary  forai  of  the  voussoir  is  recognized  (31);  latéral 
doorway  of  S.  Nazaire  de  Caroassonne,  14  th  centary. 

Tn  the  14  th  centnry  thls  letbod  cbasges;  archivolts  of  por- 
tais are  set  with  the  moulding  «rbbàliaf  ..tbat  is  to  receive 
tbe  figures;  tbis  hollow  only  bears  tbe  oanoples  and  supports 
the  statuettes,  and  thèse  are  fixed  later  by  an  ancbor  set  in 
the  botttto  of  the  fBouldiné  (32);  portai  of  Notre  Dame  of  Semur 
There  thèse  statuettes  are  carved  In  the  workshop  and  fitted 
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aooenteà  moalâiBgs  dariag  tbe  13  th  centary;  tbete  noaldiags 
siiooessively  develop  and  end  py  causing  the  roasaoirs  of  the 
arohes  to  lose  that  reotangalar  appearasoe  in  section,  that 
they  had  retained  until  then»>  We  give  hère  the  transfonaations 
that  archivolte  ©f  naves  eoffered  from  1200  to  1500;  cathedml 
of  Paris,  3.  lierre  of  ehartree,  etc^  (15).  1200  to  1230);  o 
cathedral  of  Tours  (l6),  12;^0  to  1240î  cathedral  of  NeTers  { 
(17),  1230  to  1250^  Ta  this  case  the  oarpentry  centre  i^eçair- 
ed  for  setting  the  inner  rotr  of  voissoirs  sost  be  doable.  ^t- 
her  exaœples  of  the  same  epoch  (18,  19)  lith  onter  aroh  proj- 
ecting  beyond  the  face  ©f  the  wall.  S»  Pierre-aoas-Vezelay, 
1240  to  1250.  Gathedral  of  Parie  (20),  1320  to  1330;  oathedral 
of  Narbonne  and  of  Clermont  (21).  1340.  The  profiles  are  hol- 
lojfed  more  and  lore  as  they  approaoh  the  15  th  oentury;  S.  S 
Severin,  Faris  (22),  15  th  oentury;  ohuroh  S.  florentin  (23), 
beginîïiné  of  the  l6  th  century.  Toirard  the  ead  of  the  15  th 
oentury,  the  sections  of  arches  and  their  curves  are  nearly 
identical  in  ail  the  monaaents  erected  at  that  epoch. 

ARCHIVOLTES  DP.  CLOTTPiS.  Archivolte  of  Cloisters. 
They  retain  the  round  form  very  late,  until  toaard  the  end 
of  the  13  th  oentury  in  the  middle  and  aoath  of  France.  (Art. 
Cloitre). 

ARCHTVOLTîï'.  m   pORTATL?.  Arohivolt  of  Portai. 
Gable  walls  of  the  façades  of  chnrches  being  alirays  very  t 
thick,  the  doorways  are  neoessarily  oovered  by  a  succession 
of  superpoaed  «tqIms.  Thesn  aeoètvolts  an   Romanesque  édifices 
sometimes  présent  four  or  five  rows  of  voussoirs,  a  still  gr- 
eater  number  in  édifices  bailt  during  the  pointed  period;  the 
walls  of  the  last  monumeots,  beoaase  of  their  heigbt  and  thi- 
ckness,  must  be  borne  on  very  atroag  arohes;  aow  as  the  œedia- 
val  constructors  had  the  nethod,  when  they  aould  reEist  a  st- 
rong  pressure,  not  of  increasing  the  depths  of  the  voussoirs 
of  their  arohes,  but  of  aultiplylng  the  nuœber  of  thèse  arch- 
es, allô  an  excellent  laethod  (Art.  Appareil),  it  results  that 
they  superposed  as  lany  as  six,  seven  or  eieht  conoentric  ar- 
ohes above  the  lintels  of  the  portais  of  their  façades.  This 
séries  of  archlvolts  are  decorated  wlth  more  or  less  inxury, 
acoordiné  to  the  richness  of  the  édifices.  DorinÉ  the  11  th 
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APCBTVOLT?.  APCbes.  Archivolts. 
Thèse  arches  oooQeot  the  piers  of  alsles  or  oloisters,  jaabs 
of  portais,  porches,  doorprays  and  Windows,  and  sapport  the  w 
weiéht  of  walls.  Archivolts  duriné  the  PoffiaDesqae  period  until 
the  12  centary  are  poand,  soactiines  being  stilted,  ^epy  rarely 
hopseshoe.  They  adop  the  brokeo  oar?e  teraed  pointed  fpoi  the 
beginniag  of  the  12  th  centary  in   Isle-de-france  and  Champagne^- 
toward  the  end  of  the  12  th  ceatary  in  Bargandy,  Lyonnais,  An- 
jou, Poitoa,  Norfflandyj  only  during  the  13  th  century  in  Auver- 
éne.  Limousin,  Languedoc  and  Provence.  —  Irchivolts  openiag 
on  the  side  aisles.  —  They  are  generally  coiaposed  of  tme  op 
two  pows  of  sivple  voasaoips  (3)  without  moaldings  daring  the 
11  th  centapy*  sometimes  the  second  row  of  voussoips  toward 
the  end  of  the  11  th  centary,  as  in  the  nare  of  the  abbey-aux- 
dames  at  Saen  (9).  is  opnasented  by  terokea  rounds,  frets  on 
a  simple  round  (10).  The  intrados  of  the  arch  is  always  plain, 
that  îiiust  rest  on  the  carpentry  centre  durin^  construction. 
The  ornaments  decoratin^  the  second  arches  vary  accordiné  to 
the  provinces,  they  are  almost  always  borro/red  from  ^eometri- 
cal  forœs  in  Normandy,  from  antique  traditions  in  Rurgundy  ( 
(11)  (nave  of  abbey  church  in  Vezelay),  in  the  iJaconnais.  Ly- 
onnais and  Brovence.  ?!specially  during  the  12  th  centary  arc- 
hivolts  were  covered  by  ornaments;  the  internai  arch  still  r 
remained  aiiEple  or  merely  relieved  at  the  anëles  "By  a  round 
insortè«d  within  the  square  section  of  the  voussoir,  so  as 
not  to  interfère  with  setting  on  the  carpentry  centre  (12) 
(nave  of  Cathedral  of  Bayeux).  The  rows  of  voussoirs  increas- 
ed  even  reachin^  three»  Tslè-de-Pranoe  is  sparing  with  orna- 
ments on  its  archivolts  and  lavish  with  iiiouldinés(13),  while 
the  ffiiddle  of  irance  remains  faithful  to  tradition,  long  ret- 
ainin??  until  the  beginniné  of  the  13  th  century  its  two  rows 
of  voussoirs,  that  sliDole  interior.  while  adoptiné  tiie  pointed 
arch  (cathedral  of  Autan)  (14).  But  the  ornaments  ^radually 
disappear  from  the  archivolts  of  the  naves  and  are  replaced 
by  mouldin^s  more  Dr  less  complex.  în  Hormandy  the  brok«n  ro- 
anii  ani  sawteeth  are  seen  to  persist  on  archivolte  until  da- 
riné  tha  1'^,  th  centary.  In  Burc^undy  and  Maçonnais,  sametimes 
also  billets,  iiamond  ooints,  rosettes  and  dises;  In  Provence 
eg5^s,  scrolls,  détails,  ail  ornaBientB  borrowed  from  antiaaity. 
The  IntradDF  oP  the  inner  arch  tc^àns  to  re^ceivp   -/ery  much  ac~ 
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aiàdle  ages.>  Arohes  emplofed  in  this  period  are  classed  io  t 
tlirae  great  kinàs^  roaod  arobes  foraed  hy   a  seaioirolo;  depr- 
eaaed  or  oval  archea  foraed  by  a  half  ellipse,  major  azla  at 
the  base  (2);  poioted  arches  ooaposed  of  two  oiroalar  arcs  i 
intepseotiag,  prodaoini?  a  ourfed  angle  lore  or  lèse  aoate  at 
the  top,  according  as  the  oeotres  are  aore  or  lass  diataot  f 
from  eaoh  other  (3)*  Hoand  arohes  are  soaatiaes  stilted  (4) 
or  hopseshoe  (5)t  segmeatal  when  the  oestre  is  below  the  spr- 
inging  (6î.  Ontil  the  ead  of  the  11  th  oentary,  the  round  aroh 
ifith  its  variations  ig  the  only  one  employed  in  struotares, 
»ith  some  rare  exceptions.  As  for  the  depressed  arohes  fregce- 
ntly  foand  in  the  vaults  of  the  Romanesqoe  period,  they  alaost 
always  are  only  the  resuit  of  deformatioas  produoed  by  the  s 
spreading  apart  of  the  walls  (7),  having  been  ooastruoted  or- 
igisally  as  roand  arches»  Ôuriag  the  12  th  oentary  formed  of 
two  circalar  arcs  (and  that  ire  term  polnted  (third  point)  ar- 
ohes oonformably  to  the  term  aocepted  in  the  15  th  and  l6  th 
centuries)  was  successively  adopted  in  the  provinces  of  France 
and  in  the  entire  West.  This  arch  is  actually  only  the  result 
of  an  entirely  new  principle  of  construction  (Arts,  construc- 
tion, 0{3ive,  Voûtes) i  of  a  oombinatlon  of  vaults  that  may  be 
regarded  as  a  modem  invention,  abruptly  breakiné  with  antique 
traditions.  The  pointed  arch  disappeared  witfa  the  last  traces 
of  the  art  of  the  middle  aées  about  the  middle  of  the  l6  th 
oentury:  it  is  so  inhérent  in  the  construction  of  the  Œodern 
vault,  that  it  loné  remainad  in  the  construction  of  thèse  va- 
ults, when  already  in  ail  other  parts  of  the  architecture,  t 
the  forms  borrojred  froro  Rouan  antiquity  had  been  successively 
adopted.  The  arohiteots  of  the  Benaissance  desiring  definitely 
to  exolude  this  fom  of  arch,found  nothing  better  than  to  sub- 
stitute,  as  at  g.  Eustaohe  toward  the  end  of  the  l6  th  oentury, 
elliptlcal  arohes  with  œinor  diameter  at  the  base*  a  disagree- 
able  ourve,  difficult  to  draw,  more  difficult  to  eut.  and  less 
résistant  than  the  pointed  arch. 

Besides  the  preoeding  terms  that  distinguish  the  varieties 
of  arohes  employed  in  the  construction  of  mediaeval  édifices, 
arches  aee  designated  by  différent  names  aocording  to  their  p 
purposesî  thèse  are  archivolts,  transverse  arches,  diagonal 
arohes,  side  arches,  flying  bnttress,  disoharginé  arches. 
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I   fasteniags  applied  to  sills  is  geaerally  abandooedî  tbe  ai- 
11s  are  only  supported  above  the  sills  of  the  fijaae  by  little 
Fertioal  posta  often  enriolied  by  scolptare,  between  whioh  are 
plaoed  panels  more  or  less  deoorated;  hère  is  an  exaniple  (10) 
fpom  aaother  hoase  ia  Rouen,  Rue  Srand  Horloge. (Art.  Maisons). 
The  name  of  oap  (Art.  allège)  is  also  given  to  the  slab  crown- 
iné  a  solid  or  open  balustrade.  (Art»  Balustrades). 

ARPtALffTRT?.R.  crinolpal  Rafter. 
As  inolined  meœber  in  oarpentry.  that  in  a  roof  truss  has 
its  lower  end  fixed  in  the  tie-beam,  the  apper  end  being  at 
the  top  of  the  kiné  post.  The  principals  form  two  sides  of  t 
the  triangle  with  the  tie-beam  as  base.  In  the  old  visible  f 
framesfork  the  interior  was  oovered  by  boards  or  a  tunnel  vau- 
It  forminé  a  ceiliné,  the  principals  supporting  cross  pièces 
that  reoeive  the  curyes  beneath  whioh  are  nailed  the  toards 
of  the  vaalt  (1).  The  principals  sapport  pnrlins  reoeiving  t 
the  rafters  in  the  framework  before  and  after  the  Sothic  per- 
iod;  but  durisé  the  12  th,  1^  th.  14  th  and  even  the  15  th 
centuries,  the  principals  are  in  the  saine  plane  as  tûe  raft- 
ers, and  like  them  support  the  strips  or  battens  that  receive 
the  covering.  Tn  the  framework  not  visible  for  great  roofs  o 
over  vaults,  the  principal  is  sometirnes  stiffeaed  by  an  under 
principal  desi^ned  to  prevent  bendin^  in  its  longer  span  (2). 
Tn  half  trasses  with  single  slope  that  cover  the  side  aisles 
of  churches,  ani  in  Mènerai  it  forins  a  roof  with  a  sinôle  eave, 
the  principal  beiné  m  titnber  forming  the  âreater  side  of  a  r 
rlght-anéled  triangle  (3).  (Arts.  Perme,  Charpente). 

ARSPR'-  Atbre.  Centre  .•#,ost» 
This  name  is  often  ?5iven  to  the  central  post  of  wooden  spi- 
res. (Arts.  Poinçon,  Pleche). 

APQpi?  0?.  .IRR^R.  Tree  of  Jesse.  (Art,  Jesse). 

Aî^o.  Arch. 
This  name  is  applied  to  ootcbinations  of  stones,  rubble  or 
bricks,  intendeâ  to  span  a  spacs  more  or  less  f?rcat  by  means 
of  a  carve.  This  procsss  of  construction  was  adapted  by  the 
Pomaos,  then  was  developed  aéain  by  th?  architecta  of  tûe  mid- 
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of  the  13  %h   oentQpy,  sills  cat  in  that  «aaner  (2).  Ta  edifi- 
088  of  the  Komanesqae  period  trom   the  il  th  to  the  12  ceatur- 
ies,  thèse  precaatioDs  are  not  emplofwd;  the  sills  of  the  Win- 
dows are  thei  only  a  simple  horiaoatal  slab  (3),  as  in  the  s 
aide  aisles  of  the  ohapch  of  ¥ezelay,  for  exaaple,  or  cat  bev- 
sied  on  both  sides,  externally  to  aid  the  water  to  mn  off, 
internally  to  admit  the  light  (4).  (Art.  fenêtre).  Ta  charch- 
es  bailt  darinô  the  first  half  of  the  13  th  oentary  the  sills 
freqaently  form  a  sort  of  thin  wall  beneath  the  aallioas  of 
the  opper  Windows,  at  the  heijâht  of  the  roof  being  placed  be- 
hind  the  trifoiria»  on  the  side  aiales;  %hM9   are  arranged  most 
upper  Windows  of  Bargandian  édifices  bailt  froai  1200  to  1250, 
notably  those  of  the  charch  of  Semar  in  Auxois  (3),  a  drawiog 
of  whioh  is  given.  This  sill,  aéainst  which  abats  the  roof  of 
the  double  side  aisles  of  the  choir  is  no  «ore  than  0.5  ft. 
thiok.  This  sort  of  sill  is  also  common  in  Norœandy,  and  the 
nave  of  the  charch  of  M   gi7es  a  beaatifal  exaœple» 

Tn  the  civil  architecture  of  the  12  th  and  13  th  centuries 
the  sills  of  the  windnwR  «lwo«ït,  «lw«v«  form  a  cootinaous  belt, 
as  one  may  see  in  a  ôpeat  Boaber  of  houses  of  Cordes,  S.  Ant- 
onin,  on  the  façades  of  the  Romanesque  house  of  S.  ailles  (6), 
that  of  Tsusicians  at  Rheims,  and  chartniné  hoases  of  the  city 
of  Cluny.  Later  in  the  14  th  centary  the  sills  form  a  projec- 
tion with  drip  before  each  window  (7),  and  they  are  sometimes 
stopped  andsr  the  piers.  Tn  civil  édifices  and  houses  of  the 
15  th  century,  they  no  lonéer  hâve  drips  and  form  a  horizontal 
projection  moalded  at  its  ends,  so  as  to  offer  an  easier  place 
for  leaniné  to  persons  at  the  window;  we  éive  hère  an  exatnple 
taken  from  the  city  hall  of  Gompiegne  (3).  This  arrangement 
only  oeases  toward  the  end  of  the  l6  th  century,  when  the  st- 
one  sills  are  replaced  in  secular  architecture  by  sill  bars 
of  wrouôht  iron.  The  Windows  of  wooden  hoases  of  the  15  th  a 
and  l6  th  centuries  in  existence  hâve  sills  connected  to  the 
jaiïibs,  and  éive  strenôth  to  the  half  tlmber  work  by  a  séries 
of  X-crosses  that  seoure  them.  The  half  timber  façades  of  hou- 
ses of  the  l6  th  century  are  usaally  only  frames  composed  of 
Dosts,  which  are  kept  vertical  only  by  sieans  of  combination 
with  the  woodwork  of  th€  sills.  Rere  is  an  example  of  a  sill 
taken  fro»  a  house  bailt  durinô  the  15  th  centory  at  Rouen, 
Rue  Malpalu  (9)*  At  the  beginniné  of  th^  1-^  th  centarv.  this 
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îhere  still  exists  In  tbe  soatb  tide  aiile  of  the  ohotr  of  W 
feetaiiiiter  abbsy  ofaaroh  in  îoidon  a  gpeat  rtredos  of  the  13 
tb  ocitary  axeoated  by  thèse  prooesseet  ■«  olte  It  bere  beaa- 
aee  it  belongs  to  tbe  f rei^  «ebool  of  tbat  epocb»  «H  It  «as 
bare  been  œade  in  Isle-de^frasoe.  (Art.  Retable),  Tbe  aonk  T 
Tbeopbilss  in  bis  «Sssal  sar  divers  Arts*,  ebaps.  0,  18,  19, 
desoribes  tbe  prooesses  eeployed  in  tbe  If  tb  oeatary  to  over 
lay  vellam  and  stooco  on  wooduork  inteaded  to  onaaeat  reretto- 
oses,  altars,  and  panels.  ^ît  appeaps  €k«t  ftrti  tbe  tiie  of  tb( 
■onk  Tbeopbilos.eoUred  glass  «as  applted  by  barning  on  stais* 
ed  glass,  so  as  to  represent  tbe  ppeoions  stones  in  tbe  bord- 
ers  of  garieats  wltboat  tiie  aid  of  leads.  So  far  as  te  knos. 
tbepe  no  longer  exiârt4«««pies  of  glass  aade  in  tbts  aanner'i 
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it  is^<tove  tbat  tbe  stained  glas  of  tbe  %2  th  oentory  is  very 
rare  today.  (Theopb.  persb,.  et  aonacb.  Dlversna  artiam  sobed- 
ala). 

IppnT.  findow  Sill. 
This  is  tbe  apper  slab  of  tbe  panel  below  Windows  (Art.  Al- 
lège)» supporting  bars  are  also  teried  tbe  pièces  of  wood  or 
iron  fixed  in  tbe  .jambs  of  Windows,  tbat  perait  one  to  look 
ont,  when  tbe  Windows  are  opsned  down  to  the  level  of  the  fl- 
oor.  Sapportiaé  bars  are  rarely  in  nse  before  tbe  16  tù  cent- 
ary,  or  if  they  existed,  they  conslgted  of  a  simple  cross  bar 
ivithout  ornsments.  By  extension  tbe  naœe  of  window  sill  is  é 
^eaerally  given  to  tbe  course  of  stone  set  below  the  window 
in  edicioes,  religions,  ailitary  or  civil,  even  when  thèse  w 
Windows  are  very  hiéh  sbove  the  grotind.  The  sill  in  édifices 
erected  froœ  the  13  th  to  the  16  th  centuries  is  always  arran- 
gea 30  as  to  prevent  the  rain  from  ranning  down  tbe  internai 
sarfaoes,  whioh  atrikes  agai«t«  the  ôlass*  Tt  ordinarily  bas 
outside  a  strongly  inclined  slope,  a  deit^  and  an  inside  rebate 
that  stops  tbe  water  penetrating  throagh  the  orevioes  of  the 
élass  and  oompels  it  to  ran  oatside  (1).  Soaetinies  the  sill 
bas  a  llttle  ohannel  inside  with  one  or  two  openlngs  intended 
to  lead  rainwater  oatside,  or  the  drip  that  forias  on  the  glass 
Thls  arranleaent  emphasizes  the  care  taken  in  the  least  déta- 
ils of  constrootlon,  and  la  ©speclally  applied  to  the  sills 
of  the  Windows  of  bouses.  One  notes  in  «lost  of  the  Windows  of 
the  towers  of  the  city  of  Caroassonne,  whioh  date  fpoœ  the  end 
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iî3  ths  epooh  of  s.  ©eais^ 

As  fop  facings  of  glazed  terra  cotta,  tbey  hâve  beooœe  very 
rare,  beisg  especially  employed  in  secular  édifices  and  pri?- 
ate  houses;  yet  sie  ifill  cite  as  an  exaiple  a  irooden  haaie  iH 
oeaQTais  from  tbe  end  of  tbe  15  th  oentiiry,  ail  the  faotogs 
of  which  are  decorated  by  glazed  terra  oottas  of  varioos  colors. 
froffl  the  12  th  oentary  overlays  of  relief  stacoo  4fe^'fraq«»it- 
ly  foMd  on  statues  and  délicate  parts  of  the  internai  archi- 
tecture. Thèse  overlays  are  ooœposed  of  a  ooatiig  of  very  thin 
lime  on  which,  .thile  still  soft,  were  stampcd  dtlioate  ornam- 
ents  of  slight  projectim  by  means  of  a  staaip,of  wood  or  Iron, 
Thus  were  ornamented  ths  garments  of  statues,  the  grounds  of 
reredoses  of  altars  (Art.  Retable),  architectural  aeœbers  of 
rood  soreens  and  eaclosures,  also  soietiies  the  loodiork  int- 
ended  to  be  painted  and  gildcd:  for  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  relief  obtained  by  suoh  a  simple  prooess  always  received 
éildiaé  and  paiatiag  t«  give  it  oonsistency  and  ensure  its  d 
duration-  We  présent  hère  (1)  an  example  taken  from  the  cover- 
ings  of  golded  stucco,  that  cover  the  arcades  of  the  sanotuary 
of  the  S.  Chapellej  this  engravicg  is  half  size  and  can  show 
how  délicate  are  thèse  reliefs.  Not  only  in  interiors  were  a 
applied  thèse  stuccos;  in  the  portais  of  cburches  of  the  12 
th  and  13  th  centuries  are  found  traces  of  thèse  overlays  on 
the  garments  of  statses.  At  the  cathedral  of  Angers,  on  the 
robe  of  the  Viréin  on  the  north  portai  of  the  cathedral  of 
Paris,  the  borders  of  draperies  are  decorated  by  stuccos.  Tn 
the  15  th  century  the  coating  of  lime  is  replaoed  by  one  of 
rcsin,  which  scales  off  and  disappears  œore  quiokly  than  the 
lime.  Restorations  aade  at  that  epooh  in  the  S.  Chapel  of  the 
Palace #r«éent  semé  visible  traces  of  overlays,  not  only  on 
the  garments  of  the  statues,  but  even  on  columns,  on  the  sur- 
faces of  walls;  thèse  were  large  fleurs-de-lis,  moncërams  of 
Christ,  stars  with  wavy  rays,  etc. 

Duriné  the  12  th,  13  th  and  14  th  centuries  overlays  were 
applied  on  wood,  on  vellum  made  flexible  by  soaking  in  water, 
by  means  of  a  layer  of  élue  or  of  cheese!  on  this  overlay,  that 
took  ail  the  fortiis  of  the  mouldin^s,  was  spread  also  an  over- 
lay  in  relief  by  the  processes  indicated  above;  tben  it  las 
ôilded»  painted,  decorated  by  glsss  painted  on  the  underside. 
actaally  fixed  bv  eettin^  thin  in  decorated  stucco.  (Art.  Pixe). 
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at  tfae  begiûDlDé  of  the  17  th  ceatary,  overlays  of  oopper  co- 
?ereâ  by  gilded  and  paiBtcd  ornaments.  The  principal  portais 
of  the  façade  were  covered  by  overlays  of  ^heets  of  ©Dameled 
oopper  and  oraaients  of  gilded  bronae.  éiofl^lèt.  Vol.  1.  p. 
240,  et  seq.  Paris.  l625l» 

Our  mediaeval  moDaments  were  Completel?  changea  in  the  last 
oentary  aid  were  radically  devastated  in  1793;  «e  see  today 
oui?  their  stripped  îialla,  still  fortanate  ihen  we  do  not  re- 
proaoh  them  with  that  nadity.  Whitenash  and  dirt  hâve  replaoed 
paintlngsl  fastenin^^s  tora  a»ay  and  hammer  iBarks  are  the  sole 
traces  indicatiné  the  overlays  of  aetal,  that  deoorated  tombs, 
enolosures  and  altars.  As  for  lésa  precious  materiali,  that 
did  not  tempt  the  capidity  of  the  reformers,  nuieroos  fragie- 
nts  of  them  are  found.  Aaong  the  overlays  noat  frequently  em- 
ployed  from  the  12  th  oentary  till  the  t^enaissanoe  may  be  ci- 
ted  ^lass,  ^lazed  terra  cotta  and  staccos  in  relief.  Warbles 
srere  rare  in  north  IrTance  during  the  aiddle  âges,  and  colored 
glass  frequently  replaced  that  aiaterial»  it  was  used  for  the 
érounds  of*^ reliefs,  arcades,  tombe,  altars  and  reredosesi  it 
also  ornamented  the  interiors  of  palaocs.  3.  Chapelle  of  Paris 
has  left  us  a  complète  example  of  this  klnd  of  overlays.  The 
arcade  formlnf^  the  entlre  internai  base  of  this  chapel  conta- 
iîîs  subjects  representing  martyrs?  the  ^rounds  of  a  part  of 
thèse  paintinés  are  filled  by  blae  glass  overlsid  on  sheets 
of  silver,  and  enhanced  externally  by  very  délicate  Gilded  o 
ornaments.  Thin  glass  of  a  strong  tint  is  made  brilliant  by  t 
présence  of  silver  beneath,  and  by  gold  scattered  on  its  sur- 
face, and  it  has  the  effect  of  enamel.  AU  the  open  parts  of 
the  arcade,  the  gronnds  of  the  carwed  and  gilded  angels  hold- 
ing crowns  or  censers  are  likeiise  incrusted  with  glass  of  b 
blae  or  shell  color,  eahacided  by  foliage  and  lattices  of  gold. 
A  décoration  of  richer  appearanoe  oannot  be  conceived,  altho- 
uéb  the  means  of  tttOltion  are  neither  expensive  nor  difficult. 
Sometimes  also  theieate-ihlte  glass  overlald  on  deèicate  pa- 
intin^s  to  whlcb  is  ïl^iven  the  splendor  of  an  enameled  ëem.  'ïti - 
There  exists  still  at  3.  Denis  namerous  fragmants  of  an  altar 
with  ^round  entirely  covered  hy  this  êhin  white  élass  overlaid 
on  palntinj^s  almost  as  dalicate  as  those  decoratln^  the  isarg- 
ins  of  manuscrlpts.  Thèse  simple  processes  were  m  use  durlng 
the  13  th.  14  th  and  IS  th  centuries,  but  rrivOre  particuiarly 
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aées  in  the  East,  Italy  and  the  entire  West.  The  aosaica  with 
éold  ^roands  were  even  substitated  for  patntings  on  the  surf- 
aces of  vaalts  and  walls  as  beiné  more  durable  and  rioher.  ^- - 
Sregory  of  Tours  cites  some  cburches  built  in  fais  tiine,  that 
were  decorated  internally  by  paintin^s  and  aiosaics,  amené  oth- 
ers  the  oharch  of  Chalons-sar-Saone  eroeted  by  the  oare  of  b 
bishop  A^Pioola.  Thèse  examples  of  application  of  mosaics,  so 
cogiaion  in  Ttaly  aad  Sicily,  haye  become  7ery  rare  in   France, 
and  we  soarcely  know  more  than  one  speciœen  of  an  apsidal  va- 
ult  ornamented  by  mosaics,  which  is  fouad  in  the  little  ohurch 
of  ^ermi^ny-les-Pres  near  3.  Benoit-sar-Loire,  and  that  appe- 
ars  to  beloné  to  the  10  th  century.  from  the  carlofinfsian  ep- 
och  ontil  the  12  th  century  the  cleréy  in  France  prere  not  rich 
enough  to  ornament  its  churches  by  sirch  expensive  prooesses; 
tbey  îiere  especially  and  rationally  occupied  in  foonding  great 
agricultoral  establishments,  in  civilizinê  the  people,  in  str- 
n^Plin^   aéftinst  the  rather  dlsorderly  spirit  of  feaudalism. 
But  duriné  the  12  th  century  haying  becoie  wealthier  and  pos- 
sessing  vast  properties,  they  thought  of  employinô  their  sap- 
erfluous  resoarces  in  samptuously  ornamenting  the  interiors 
of  the  churches»  On  its  part  tbe  royal  power  already  disposed 
of  considérable  rssources,  a  part  op  which  could  ëe  devoted 
to  ornainentiné  its  palaces.  The  vast  extent  then  compulsory 
for  churches  no  lonéer  allowed  tne  interior  to  be  covered  by 
marble.and  mosaics;  besides  this  mode  of  ornamentation  could 
not  be  applied  to  the  new  style  of  architecture  adopted;  pain- 
tin,!^  alone  was  proper  for  decorating  vaults,  plers  composed 
of  Croups  of  columns,  the  monlded  arches.  The  overlaying  of 
rich  materials  in  stone  or  wood  was  henceforth  reserved  for 
altars,  reredoses,  rood  screens,  toœbs,  enclosures,  aad  final- 
ly  for  ail  parts  of  reliéious  édifices,  that  by  dimensions  oc 
purpose  allowed  the  use  of  precious  materials.  Snger  had  the 
rood  soreen  of  the  abbey  church  of  3.  Denis  ornamented  by  the 
overlayiné  of  bronze  ornament  and  ivory  figures.  Fréquent  men- 
tion is  made  of  tombs  and  of  altars  covered  by  sheets  of  ena- 
meled  copper  or  êllded  silver.  Before  the  révolution  of  1792, 
there  still  existed  in   France  a  ï5reat  oaantity  of  thèse  obje- 
cta (Art.  Tombeaux),  that  hâve  disappeared  today.  On  the  backg 
of  th?»  stalls  of  the  same  chtirch  of  9.  o®nis  datin^  frorr  the 
13  th  oentury,  mav  stlll  be  seen  from  the  time  of  V.  Doublet 
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in  cross  vaalts,  aschoped  to  tfae  yfoodwork. 

Tn  olosing,  we  state  this  principal  fact,  that  summarifflzes 
ail  tûe  detailed  observera  contained  in  this  Article,  Sroa  the 
11  th  to  the  end  of  the  14  th  century,  when  the  décoration  of 
édifices  produces  ûorizontal  lines,  the  construction  is  hori- 
zontal: îfhen  it  gives  vertical  lines,  the  constrnction  is  ver- 
tical» the  jointing  natnrally  obeys  this  law.  In  the  i;  th  c 
centary  the  décoration  is  always  vertical,  horizontal  Itnes 
are  rare  and  scarcely  indicated,  and  yet  the  construction  is 
always  horizontal,  i.e.,  in  manifest  contradiction  to  the  form 
adopted, 

APPfWTTS*  5bed. 
This  name  is  ^iven  to  certain  sfooden  structures  attached  to 
public  or  orivate  édifices,  wftose  roofs  hâve  only  one  slope 
and  lutter;  the  shed  always  has  a  temporary  character,  being 
an  annex  to  a  completed  structure,  erected  on  accoant  of  a  new 
ceed  to  be  satisfied,  or  permitted  to  be  built  by  sufferance. 
Yet  today  a  aeeat  niimber  of  our  public  édifices,  partioalarly 
our  catheârals,  are  surronnded  by  sheds  built  against  their 
basemests  between  the  buttresses.  Thèse  parasitioal  structur- 
es became  one  cause  of  the  ruin  of  monuments,  and  it  is  usef- 
ul  to  remove  them.  Thev  bave  also  beeii  erected  sometimes  to 
oover  external  stairsays,  such  as  the  shed  built  m  tfae  l^  th 
century  aéainst  one  of  tne  ç^alls  of  the   ^reat  chapter  hall  of 
tne  cathedral  of  Meaux  (1):  to  protect  the  entrances  or  to  p 
place  coverea  steps  outside  certain  ?5reat  secular  édifices. 

^Dpfj-fOfiT'TnN!.  Application,  Incrustation,  Overlay. 
By  this  word  in  architecture  is  designated  the  placinô  of 
precious  or  ornamental  materials  on  stones,  bricks,  rubble  or 
ivood.  Thus  one  speaks  of  the  application  of  a  coverind  of  pa~ 
int  on  a  wall;  the  application  of  métal  sheets  on  wood,  etc. 
Tn  Srecian  antiouity  was  nearly  General  the  application  of  v 
ver?  fine  colored  stucco  on  stone  in  temples  and  houses.  In 
the  Roman  period  thsse  very  fragile  coverinés  were  often  rep- 
laced  by  slabs  of  marble  or  porphyry,  that  were  applied  by  m 
means  of  very  adhesive  cernent  to  the  surfaces  of  walls  of  br- 
ick or  rubble.  This  mode  of  -3ecoratind  the  inteviors  of  édif- 
ices was  still  in  nse  in  the  first  centuries  of  th^  middle 
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to  allow  the  ass  of  lintels  in  one  pièce. 

irom  the  Roman  period  until  the  15  th  centary  exclQsively, 
édifices  »ere  not  dpessed  after  érection,  stones  irere  not  set 
ia  block,  bat  were  oompletely  eut  and  finished.  Ail  must  then 
be  foreseen  by  tùe  stoneoatter  on  the  stone  yard  before  sett- 
ing.  Thas  a  .joint  was  never  awkwardly  interseoted  by  a  relief, 
ornaioent  or  moaldins?.  Proofs  of  this  interesting  faot  aboand:  — 
1,  the  marks  of  workmen  foaBd  on  the  stones;  2,  the  tooth  ma- 
rks differin^  on  each  stone;  3.  the  inmpossibilitir  of  holloif- 
iné  certain  moaldinés  or  soiil|ïtures  after  setting,  for  example 
in  çiié.  S;  4,  the  traces  of  ^rounds  of  mouldinés  in  the  joints 
below  the  ornaments  (25):  5»  the  errors  in  measurements,  that 
hâve  compelled  ths  setters  sometimes  to  eut  off  part  of  a  le- 
af  or  sculpture  to  fit  in  place  a  stone  eut  in  the  yard;  6, 
the  combinations  and  intersections  of  the  mouldings  of  trace- 
ry,  that  it  îrould  be  impossible  to  finish  in  place  if  the  st- 
one were  only  set  in  blookj  7,  and  finally,  the  very  freauent 
examples  of  urdinished  édifices,  but  where  the  stones  last  aet 
are  entirely  finished  in  cuttiné  or  sculpture. 

Tn  the  15  th  century  the  System  of  jointiné  iras  thoroughly 
chanéed.  The  désire  to  produce  extraordinary  effeots,  the  pro- 
fusion of  ornaments,  the  intersection  of  mouldings  prevailed 
over  loéical  jointiné  based  on  the  nature  of  the  material  em- 
ployed.  Then  the  ornamentation  often  controlled  the  construc- 
tion in  spite  of  tha  hei^ht  of  the  layers;  there  resulted  from 
this  fréquent  cracks  in  beds  or  joints,  considérable  vvaste  of 
stone,  artiôicial  means  to  ma  ntain  those  vast  perforated  éa- 
blea,  and  eorbelliaés;  iron  came  to  the  aid  of  the  constructor 
to  fasten  those  décorations,  that  could  not  remain  without  i 
its  help  or  by  the  natural  rules  of  statios.  Yet  again  one  n 
never  sees  an  ornament  eut  by  a  bed,  oornices  are  made  in  the 
heiéht  of  a  course,  arches  hâve  extradoses,  the  tracery  is  c 
eut  after  the  method  employed  by  former  constructurs,  althou^^h 
affectin?^  forms  very  difficult  to  harmonize  with  the  ordinary 
properties  of  stone.  One  can  only  point  ont  the  trrocities  so 
oommon  a  century  later,  fhere  the  arohiteot  of  the  château  of 
icouen  jointed  columns  in  two  blocks  set  on  end  with  a  verti- 
cal joint  in  the  entire  hei^^ht,  or  as  at  the  château  of  Gail- 
lon.  sfhere  it  iras  found  ingénions  to  turn  arches  on  corbels 
suspended  in  the  gir,  or  there  ;fere  lavisbei  toose  oendauts 
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The  pointed  arches  of  the  vaalts  of  the  porches  are  ooaposed 
of  slabs  reoeiviné  on  a  projeoticm  the  triaôlies  of  thèse  va- 
ults,  and  rise  above  them  and  are  eut  to  bear  the  slab»  of  t 
the  coveriné  like  the  valleys  of  a  «rooden  roof.  Tt  seeas  that 
the  architeot  of  this  charming  édifice,  in  the  arrangement  cf 
the  jointiné  of  his  stcaotore,  soaght  to  économise  as  anch  as 
possible  the  eut  stone.  Yet  this  chupch  bears  its  flve  hnndred 
years  withoat  its  construction  having  notably  suffered,  in  s 
spite  of  the  carelessness  of  stiapid  restorations.  The  ingeni- 
oas  œanner  in  «rhiob  the  jointing  was  conceived  and  execated 
has  preserved  that  édifice  from  ruin,  that  its  exoesaive  li^- 
htuess  seemed  to  soon  cause  necessarily.  The  stïidy  of  the  jo- 
iatiné  of  mediaeval  monuments  cannot  be  too  strongly  advised; 
it  is  indespensable,  when  it  is  desired  to  restore  them  with- 
out  comprofflisiné  their  stability,  and  is  always  useful,  for 
that  practical  scieuce  has  never  prodaced  more  sarprisiug  re- 
sults  ffith  simpler  means,  with  the  most  perfect  knowled^e  of 
materiald,  of  their  résistance  aaf  properties. 

Tn  édifices  of  the  11  th  to  the  l6  th  centuries,  lintels  a 
are  «enerally  employed  only  to  cover  smail  openinés,  and  then 
are  of  a  sinç?le  stone.  ^articularly  in  secular  édifices,  where 
■findows  and  doors  are  almost  alwayu  rectacéular,  the  lintels 
are  hi^h,  sometimes  eut  in  trianj?ulai  form  (19)  to  better  re- 
sist  pressure,  or  supported  near  their  ends  by  corbels  set  tn 
the  jambs  (20).  When  thèse  lintels  mast  hâve  éreat  lenéth,  as 
on  f  ireplace.'*:  whose  mantles  often  bave  spans  of  13  to  l6  f  t. , 
the  lintels  are  jointed  as  platbands  (21)  with  plain  or  inden- 
ted  .joints  (22),  or  are  indented  (23)-  Oonstruotors  then  knew 
the  ;iointed  platband,  aud  if  they  employed  it  only  in  except- 
ional  cases  and  ?rhen  they  could  not  do  otherwise,  they  nad  r 
recofînized  the  inconveniences  of  this  kind  of  jointiné.  Rési- 
des there  exists  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Rhine,  îîftere  the  red  sa- 
ndstone  of  the  Vosj^es  supply  very  stroné  and  touéh  materiais, 
a  éreat  number  of  jointed  platbands  in  édifices  of  the  12  th, 
13  th  and  14  th  centuries.  Tn  the  part  of  the  castle  of  Concy 
datin??  from  the  15  th  oentury  may  yet  be  seen  vast  rectanéular 
Windows  witb  lintels  of  nob  less  than  13  ft.  span,  eut  iy  vo- 
oussoirs  withoat  anv  ironwork  to  prevent  slippinô.  But  there 
are  exceptions;  circular  arcs  are  always  ^referred  by  the  old 
stonecutters  (24),  from  the  moment  that  the  spans  «ire  too  r^reat 
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each  other  (l6).  LHe   a  ooisbination  of  wooden  plaoks  centered 
flat?fis8  and  concentrlc,  that  présents  a  s^reater  résistance  t 

to  pressars  because  of  their  elasticity  and  niimerous  sarfaces, 
tûan  a  iïoaoéeneous  timber  of  dimensions  eqaal&to  the  pile  of 
planksj  so  thèse  ro',fs  of  voussoirs  superposed  and  5?ith  extra- 
doses aee  more  résistant,  and  particularly  retain  their  carv- 
atare  when  settlements  or  iiovements  occar,  than  a  sinéle  row 
of  voussoirs-  with  dei/th  tousl  le  iiaî    c^  the  rows  of  voussoi- 
rs toéether.  ïïe  sïîculd  add  that  the  boints  of  voassoirs  of  a 
arohes  are  ali^avs  normal  to  th8  curve.  la  arches  compoaed  of 
two  ciroalar  arcs,  commonl?  termed  oointed,  ail  joints  of  vo- 
ussoirs radiate  froni  the  centres  of  each  arc  (17),  so  that  in 
lancet  arches  the  debs  of  voussoirs  hâve  beds  little  inclined 
to  the  horizon  (19).  That  Is  why  thèse  arches  offer  such  ^reat 
résistance  to  pressure  and  thrust  so  little.  The  intersection 
of  the  t'ffo  arches  is  ali^ays  divided  by  a  vertical  jointt  there 
is  no  keystone,  crooerly  speakin^;  indeed  it  would  not  be  lo- 
rfical  to  Dlace  a  ksvstone  at  the  iatersection  of  two  arches 
abuttinç?  aéainst  sach  other  at  top,  anâ  the  pointe!  arch  is 
nothini;^  else. 

'The  final  expression  of  the  ptinciple  .lust  stated  is  found 
in  édifices  of  the  14  th  century.  The  .iointing  of  the  struct- 
ural wenibers  supportin??  vertical  loads  essentially  differs  f 
from  abuttin^  structures,  or  that  contribute  to  the  ornament- 
ation.  Charoh  ?*  Urbain  of  Troyes  Pdves   a  very  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  the  application  of  this  principle  in  ail  its  logical 
ri^or.  The  structure  of  this  church  âctually  oonsists  only  of 
buttresses  aed  vaultsi  the  buttresses  are  constructed  of  lo» 
courses  set  on  bed^  as  for  the  flyin^  buttresses,  they  are  o 
only  stone  struts  and  not  arches  composed  of  voussoirr,  the 
spaces  between  the  buttresses  are  merlely  openinôs  in  stone 
like  ^reat  sashes  set  in  rebates  betweer  the  buttresses*  the 
Cutters  are  slabs  restiné  on  the  beads  of  the  buttresses  and 
suDported  in  their  spans  by  stone  corbels  forming  perforated 
tables,  like  the  ?TOoden  eable  under  a  lintel;  the  décorations 
on  the  faces  of  thèse  buttresses  are  only  stone  facin^,s  set 
on  eàûe   and  bonded  to  the  body  of  the  construction  at  iuterv- 
als  bf  coarsee  forminni  a  part  of  that  structure.  The  walls  of 
the  side  aisles  are  only  oartitions  pierced  by  saaare  -.findoîfs 
sfith  mullions,  separate  from  the  siie  arches  of  the  vaultB. 
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set  0B  beds,  while  ail  faolog,  ornamentation,  maillons,  rose 
Windows,  fealastrades,  éalleries,  are  erected  in  materials  set 

on  ed^e,  a  sort  of  stone  scaffoldin^  indépendant  of  the  skel- 
eton  of  the  edifioe,  that  cotild  be  destroyed  or  replaced.  No- 
thinô  better  deœonstrates  this  prinoiple  than  the  study  of  t 
the  jointiné  of  one  of  those  ^reat  rose  Windows  of  stone,  that 
opens  beneath  the  vaults  of  naves  and  transepts.  Thèse  rose 
Tîindows,  like  ail  Windows  with  mallions,  are  merely  actual  s 
stone  sashes,  that  can  be  removed  and  replaced  like  a  wooden 
sash,  without  affectiné  the  opening  in  which  It  is  inserted. 
The  différent  pièces  composinô  thèse  rose  Windows  or  mulliti- 
ns  are  only  held  in  place  ûy  the  ont  of  the  joints  and  by  the 
rebate  in  which  they  are  inserted.  The  jointiné  of  thèse  stoie 
sashes  is  so  arranéed  that  each  pièce  offers  great  stability 
while  avoidiiÉ?  too  s?reat  removal  of  stoiae  (12).  (Arts  Reneaux, 
Poses).  The  joints  always  tend  to  the  centres  of  the  two  int- 
ernai curves.often  without  regard  to  the  centres  of  the  prin- 
cipal oarves  (13),  so  as  to  avoid  spalling  produced  by  too  t 
thin  parts.  Farther  the  tracery  like  rose  Windows  serves  as 
centerinô  for  the  arches  covering  or  enclosiné  them,  and  this 
stone  g?îssh  cannot  leave  the  vertical  plane  on  account  of  ton- 
due and  $roove  arrauéed  in  the  arch  (14).  Pcr  example,  somet- 
imes  in  Windows  of  side  aisles  of  the  nave   of  the  cathedral 
of  Amiens  the  î^roove  intended  to  keep  the  tracery  in  a  verti- 
cal plane  is  replaced  by  projectiné  crockets  arran$ed  on  some 
of  the  voQSSOirs  of  the  archivolt  (iS);  tbese  internai  and  e 
external  crockets,  between  whicb  passes  tne  tracery,  fulfil 
the  purpose  of  stops  of  oîir  wooden  sashes. 

One  of  the  ?5round  prinoiples  that  directed  the  constructors 
of  the  13  t!2  and  14  tn  centaries  in  the  arranéement  of  their 
jointiné,  was  to  leave  to  each  part  of  the  construction  its 
function,  its  elasticity,  its  liberty  of  movement,  so  to  speak. 
This  war  the  means  of  avoidinç^  ruptures  in  those  colossal  mon- 
uments. When  the  arches  are  destined  to  présent  a  great  résis- 
tance to  Dressure,  thev  are  coTcposed  of  several  rows  of  vous- 
soirs  with  carefullv  eut  extradoses  and  are  of  ordinary  dimen- 
sion?; («îbout  1.9  t,o  1.^  ft.)  without  connections  beti^een  them 
so  as  t?  allo-^  th«  oonstruction  to  compress  au^  seat  itself 
without  caiisin^'  ruDtore  of  the  voussoirs;  theee  if-  30  man? 
independent  ooncf-ntric  circles  able  to  move  ani  cven  slip  en 
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breakioé  stones^  thas  tùw   axample  tïe  agâle  returns  are  always 
headers  aod  stretchers  (3).  The  oompoand  piers  nith   colamns 
are  raised  during  the  11  %h   and  12  th  centaries  iitôoarses  n 
with  bonded  joints,  wbepé  oavitiee  are  carefully  avoided.(4). 
Later  in  the  first  half  of  the  13  th  centary,  they  are  often 
formed  of  a  èylinder  bailt  in  courses,  the  columns  sarroundi- 
né  it  beifl^  detaohed  and  oomposed  of  one  or  several  pièces  s 
set  oTî  edïîe  (5)»  'The  beds  of  the  imposts  of  the  arches  are  û 
horizontal  to  the  point  of  séparation  from  their  common  inter- 
section, where  each  directs  itself  to  its  own  side,  then  form- 
iné  a  séries  of  voussoirs  with  extrados  (6)s   laob  arohitectu- 
câl  member  is  then  taken  in  the  heiôht  of  the  quarry  bed,  the 
bed  beiné  placed  at  the  point  most  favorable  for  avQidiné  hol- 
lows  and  loss  of  Stooe;  thas  the  astragal  fopms  a  part  of  the 
capital  instead  of  belonéini^  to  the  column  as  in  Roman  archi- 
tecture (7).  The  base  retains  ail  its  members  eut  in  the  same 
stone.  The  corona  is  separated  from  the  cornioe  (8).  The  beds 
are  placed  at  the  janctions  of  the  base  mouldings  with  the  s 
straiéht  surfaces  (9).  In  countries  in  which  materials  of  dif- 
férent natures  offer  blocks  varied  in  color,  for  example  Auv- 
ergne, tûsre  hâve  been  smployed  yelloîv  sandstone  or  :fhite  li- 
mestone  and  ^ray  lava,  so  as  to  fèrm  mosaics  on  the  surfaces 
of  structures;  churches  of  l^otre  Dame  at  Glermont  (10),  >.  N 
Nectaire,  Puy-en-Velay ,  Tssoire,  présent  arranésments  in  Jîhich 
stones  of  différent  colors  form  designs  by  their  manner  of  a 
assemblage.  Duriné  the  11  th  and  12  th  centaries  much  use  was 
made  of  thèse  arranç^ements  prodoced  by  ^eoiiietrical  combinati- 
ons:  not  èsif  hâve  thèse  complex  arrangements  béer  employed 
to  deoorate  plane  surfaces,  but  also  in  the  construction  of 
arches,  as  may  be  seen  in  some  édifices  of  Poitou,  Mayenne  a 
and  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  The  ?7est  portai  of  charch  S.  H:tie- 
nne  of  Nevers  ^ives  us  a  beautiful  example  of  thèse  arches  .1 
jointed  with  especlal  care  (11).  Tn  the  13  th  century  thèse 
arches  are  consolons  of  their  oriental  oriéin,  but  disappear 
to  ?5ive  place  to  a  ourely  rational  and  methodical  jointinf?,  r 
resultin^  from  the  needs  to  be  satisfied  and  the  nature  of  t 
the  materials'  the  principle  is  always  of  ^reat  simpliclty ,  t 
the  exécution  is  pore,  free  and  apparent,  the  materials  hâve 
only  the  linnensions  reauire:?  for  the  place  occuoteâ.  îtie  body 
of  the  structure  if.  *i  lurable  construction,  tne  ooarsec  are 
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AP^ARF'Tl..  Jointing.  Stoneoattiné. 
This  name  is  éiven  to  the  jointiné  of  eut  stones  employed 
in  the  oonstruction  of  ao  édifice'  The  jointing  varies  acoor- 
iiné  to  the  nature  of  the  tnaterial  and  its  place;  thus  it  bas 
great  importance  ia  constructiou,  often  détermines  the  form 
éiven  to  an?  part  of  the  architecture,  since  it  is  only  the 
judicious  use  of  the  material,  according  to  its  physical  nat- 
ure, résistance,  texture,  dimensions  and  the  resources  at  com-; 
mand»  Yet  each  style  of  architecture  has  adopted  a  jolntiag 
belonâin??  to  itself  and  always  aubjeot  to  commoc  rules-  Thus 
ths  examinatioiî  of  the  jointiné  often  serves  for  rcoognizing 
tne  âge  of  a  structure..  Ontil  tne  12  th  ceatury  the  jointing 
preserved  the  traditions  transmitteâ  by  tne  constructors  of 
the  late  Poinan  empire.  Then  îfere  only  at  command  inferior  mo- 
des of  transportation,  roads  were  scarcely  passable,  hoisting 
machines  were  insuff icient,  structures  were  built  of  small  m 
materials,  easily  raised-  walls  and  buttresses  only  presented 
stone  faces,  the  interiors  bein?5  filled  with  riîbble  (1)î  the 
materials  were   short  and  '/rithout  tails,  of  heights  given  by 
quarry  beds!  and  thèse  ytere   not  always  set  on  beds'  sometim- 
es  high  and  lo:»?  courses  alternated,  hiéh  ones  on  edge  and  low 
on  bed.  This  .1ointic$?  appears  particularly  in  south  France. 
In  this  case  low  courses  extend  more  deeply  than  hign  ones  i 
into  the  filliuf?,  thus  connectiné  the  facin^,  with  the  body  of 
the  aiasonry.  Arches  are  employed  for  sniall  spans  because  lin- 
tels  reauireâ  stones  of  lar^e  dimensions  and  consequently  he- 
avy  (2).  The  faoin^  is  frequently  made  of  rubble  pointed,  wh- 
ile  window  .iambs, angles  and'  buttresses  are  of  dressed  stones. 
Thèse  inixed  constructions  of  rubble  and  eut  stone  are  still  o 
often  found  durin??  the  12  th  oentury  in  structures  econoiical- 
ly  built,  stroné  castles,  private  houses,  churches  in  small 
places.  The  nature  of  the  materials  strongly  influences  the 
jointin«^  adopted;  thus  in  relions  where  eut  stone  is  stronc?, 
ouarried  in  larç^e  dimensions  as  in  Burî^undy  and  Lyonnais,  the 
.iointing  is  lars?e  and  courses  are  hiéh,^  while  in  provinces  w 
where  the  materials  are  soft  or  cuttinf?  is  easy,  as  in  Norman- 
dv,  ':5hampafîne  an^  the  'fest,  the  jointin.é'  is  small  and  close, 
the  Btonecutters  rrult.iplyint^  the  .loints  to  facilifeate  setting. 
One  of  the  essential  propertie?  of  the   .iointinf^-  adopted  during 
the  1?.   th,  n  tti  and  là    th  centuries  is  to  %voii  flasnini^  and 
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omit  those  with  baoks  attached  to  the  internai  piers  of  the  3 . 
Chapelle  (12  th  centary),  and  tiiat  ail  bear  a  ooflifcration  c 
cross  (2),  Thèse  figures  exeouted  in  lias  irith  tbe  most  admi- 
rable work,  co?ered  by  painted  and  giided  ornaments  imitating 
rich  fabrios  enhanoed  by  tjorders  strewn  with  stones.  This  cus-^- 
toffi  of  plaoiné  the  apostles  against  the  piers  of  charches,  i« 
especially  of  choirs,  was  fréquent,  '^e  will  cite  as  one  of  the 
most  rsmarkable  examples  the  choir  of  the  old  oathedral  of  C 
Carcassonne  from  the  beginning  of  the  14  th  centary.  The  apos- 
tles are  also  placed  on  the  fronts  of  altars,  on  stone  rered- 
oses  in  wood  or  métal.  On  the  piers  of  cloisters,  as  at  S.  T 
Tropiîime  of  Arles,  aroand  the  capitals  of  the  Romanesque  per- 
iod,  on  the  rood  screen,  or  engraved;  on  the  borders  of  tombs 
duriné  the  14  th,  15  tû  and  l6  th  centuries  (3). 

At  the  cathedral  of  Paris  as  at  Chartres  and  Amiens,  the  12 
apostles  are  raiiéed  in  the  splays  of  the  principal  doorway  at 
both  sides  of  Christ  as  man,  yrho  occupies  the  mullion  at  the 
iniddle;  earlier  in  the  reliefs  of  the  11  th  and  12  th  centur- 
ies as  at  Vezelay,  thsy  are  seated  in  the  tympanum  at  each  s 
side  of  the  triomphant  Shrist.  At  vezelay  they  are  in  the  num- 
ber  of  ten  only,  arran<?.ed  in  two  Croups;  rays  from  the  ftands 
of  Christ  are  directe^  to  the  haloed  heals  of  the  ten  apostl- 
es; most  of  them  hold  open  books  (4). 

On  the  royal  portai  of  Chartres,  the  left  tynapanum  represe- 
nts  the  ascension,  the  apostles  are  seated  on  the  lower  lint- 
el,  ail  with  rieads  turned  toward  onr  Lord  elevated  on  clouds; 
four  an^els  descend  from  heaven  to  the  apostles  and  occupy  t 
the  second  lintel.  Tn  ail  the  sculptures  or  paintin^s  of  the 
11  th  to  the  l6  th  century,  the  apostles  hâve  always  bare  feet^ 
whatever  the  richness  of  their  costumes:  they  are  represented 
«rith  heads  covered  only  tocards  the  end  of  the  15  th  century. 
Ttie  example  previously  ^iven  is  taken  from  the  south  portai 
of  Amiens  (13  th  century),  in  which  is  noted  one  of  thèse  ap- 
ostles, S.  James,  -/fith  head  covered  by  a  hat,  that  is  perhaps 
uniane.  Ab  for  costume,  It  is  invariably  composed  of  the  long 
robe  or  tunic,  not  separated  for  sieeves,  ç^irdle  and  round  m 
aiantle  '^ithoat  cl??.Rps.  rt  is  only  at  the  ead  of  the  15  th  cen-| 
tarv  that  the  traditional  costume  ïe  lo3t,  anj  tnat  the  apos- 
tles are  somettmes  covered  b?  vestments  .n  th  f^riis  recalliné 
those  cf  ioctore  of  that  ec-och. 
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pepresentiag  their  perseoutors,  or  recalling  tbe  principal  e 
events  of  their  lives.  ît  is  particalarly  daring  the  14  th  a 
and  15  th  oentaries  that  the  apostles  are  represented  with  a 
attributes,  whioh  aid  ia  rsooénizlng  them,  althoagh  this  is 
Qot  an  absolate  raie.  At  the  soath  portai  of  the  cathedral  of 
Amiens,  the  lintel  of  the  doorway  is  covered  by  half  size  st- 
atues of  the  12  apostles.  There  they  are  represented  as  coa- 
versinâ  toéether,  some  hold  books,  others  aarolled  sorolls  ( 
(1,  1  bis).  This  beaatifal  recief  ne   éive  in  two  parts,  alth- 
oaéh  it  is  carved  on  one  lintel  and  is  only  dividcd  by  the 
canopy  croirniné  the  Virgin,  and  is  from  the  last  half  of  the 
13  th  centary.  Tn  the  interior  of  the  enclosure  of  the  ohoir 
of  the  cathedral  of  Alby  (beginning  of  the  I6  th  centary),  t 
the  12  apostles  aee  represented  in  painted  stone;  each  holds 
in  his  hands  a  soroll  on  which  is  iascribed  an  article  of  the 
opeeà*  William  Durand  in  the  13  th  oentury  (Rationale  div.  off.) 
says  that  the  apostles  composed  the  creed  before  separatiné 
to  éo  to  oonvert  the  nations,  and  that  each  bears  one  of  the 
12  artilces  by  symbol  (notes  of  U.    Didron.  Manuel  d'Tconoéra- 
phie  chrétienne,  p.  299  et  sea. ).  Tn  the  reliéious  édifices 
of  the  11  th  to  16  th  centuries  are  often  found  le^ends  separ- 
ated  by  one  of  the  apostlesj  thèse  are  n»t   with  in  reliefs  a 
and  stained  dlass  representiné  the  story  of  the  Virgin,  as  at 
the  cathedral  of  Paris,  on  the  beautiful  left  portai  of  the 
façade  and  in  the  street  of  the  cloister.  At  Semur  in  Auxois, 
in  the  tympanum  of  the  north  portai  (13  th  centary)  is  found 
the  legeid  of  S.  Thomas  sculptured  »ith  rare  delicacy.  That 
legend  is  frequently  found  in  the  stained  glass  of  that  epoch, 
liîre  that  of  S.  Peter.  Tn  France  after  the  12  th  centary,  the 
types  adopted  to  represent  each  of  the  12  apostles  are  retai- 
ned  without  change  untll  the  15  th  oentury.  Thus  3»  Peter  is 
alwans  represented  with  curly  head  and  hair,  lo»  forehead,  b 
broad  face,  hiéh  shoulders,  siaall  height»  S.  Paul  is  bald,  a 
lock  of  hair  00  the  forehead,  hién  skull,  refined  features,  1 
lOBf?  and  silky  beard,  délicate  body,  hands  délicate  and  lon0; 
î^.  John  is  beardless,  young,  curly  hair,  inild  oountenance;  in 
the  11  th  an^  egpecially  in  the  1^  th  centuries,  3.  ^eter  jrhen 
alone  is  often  costomed  as  a  pope,  tiara  on  tne  heai  and  keys 
in  the  hand- 

Amond  the  mo«t  beautifal  statues  of  aposfclee,  «e  snould  not 
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with  excessive  delicacy.  âiaong  mural  paintings,  non   very  rare 
in  Fraioe,  we   will  mention  those  of  the  popoh  of  ôharch  S.  S 
Savin  in  Poitou,  that  gives  some  ©f  the  visions  of  Révélations. 
Thèse  paintings  date  frora  the  beginning  of  the  12  th  oentury. 

APOTRR'S-  -Apostles. 
Tn  the  canon  of  the  mass,  the  twelve  apostles  are  named  in 
the  folloîfing  order:—  Peter,  Paul,  Andrew,  James,  John,  Tho- 
mas, James,  Philip,  iartholomesr,  Matthew,  Simon  and  Thaddeus. 
Yet  this  order  is  not  alirays  accurately  folloffed  iu  Frenoh 
Christian  ioonography  from  the  11  th  to  the  l6  th  oentury; 
iatthew,  elected  apostle  in   the  place  of  Judas  Isoariot  (Acts, 
Chap.  1)  fpeqsently  replaces  Thaddeus;  sometimes  James  the 
tess  and  Simon  0Ue   place  to  the  two  evangelists  Luke  and  Mark; 
Paul  can  find  a  place  among  the  twelve  apostles  only  by  exclu- 
diné  one  of  those  chosen  by  Christ  himself,  such  as  Jude,  for 
example,  Tt  is  then  very  diffioult  to  designate  the  twelve  a 
apostles  by  their  names  in  the  statuary  of  the  11  th,  12  th 
and  13  th  centuries^  later  the  apostles  bear  the  instruments 
of  their  martyrdom  or  various  distinguishind  attributes,  and 
oan  be  named.  Yet  from  the  13  th  oentury  in  the  statuary  of 
our  cathedrals,  some  apostles  if  not  ail  are  distinguished  by 
the  ob.lects  held  in  their  hands.  3»  Peter  generally  carries 
tiro  keys,  S.  Paul  a  sword,  3.  Andres?  a  diagonal  cross,  S.  Jonn 
tonetimes  a  ohalice,  3.  Thomas  a  square,  3.  James  an  alms  pu- 
rse  decorated  by  shells  and  a  sword  or  book,  S.  Philip  a  Latiu 
cross,  3.  gartholomew  a  cutlass,  3.  Matthe»?  an  open  book^  Tt 
is  only  at  the  end  jot   the  11  th  or  the  beginning  of  the  12  ta 
centuries,  that  S.  ^eter  is  represented  as  holding  the  keys. 
We  îrill  cite  the  great  tympanum  of  the  church  of  Vezelay,  that 
dates  from  that  epoch.  in  which  is  seen  3.  Peter  twioe  repres- 
ented holding  the  great  keys  at  the  gâte  of  Paradise,  and  near 
Qhrist.  At  the  cathedral  of  Chartres,  south  portai,  most  of 
tbe  apostles  hold  rules,  at  the  cathedral  of  Amiens,  west  p 
portai,  13  th  century,  the  instruments  of  their  martyrdom  or 
attributes  drawn  above.  3ometiffies  °aul  and  the  evanéelists. 
Peter,  James  and  Jude  hold  closed  books;  as  at  the  cathedral 
of  Rheims;  at  Amiens  is  seen  a  statue  of  3.  peter  iioldinô  a 
sinéle  key  and  a  r,atis  cross  in  memory  of  his  mart7rdom.  The 
apostles  are  freouently  supported  by  llttle  figures  represent- 
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Velay  (6)«  Tfais  tiger  or  liona  you  prefer,  is  io  wooà;  ita 
tonéae  is  bang  on  aa  axis  and  is  moved  by  a  little  ooanterpo- 
ise  ffhen  the  leaf  of  the  ioor  is  opened-  it  was  painted  red 
and  green.  There  exists  on  some  capitals  and  corbels  of  Char- 
oh  S»  Seràin  of  Toulouse  a  certain  number  of  singàlap  quadru- 
peds,  Tfho  seei  to  hang  os  the  architecture  with  a  sort  of  fr- 
enzy;  they  are  carved  by  the  hand  of  a  master  (7).  Tn  the  14 
th  oentury  the  soolpture  became  poorer  and  leaner,  aliuost  lim- 
iting  itself  to  the  imitation  of  the  northern  flora,  suppres- 
siné  in  ôreat  part  the  naimals  in  carwed  or  painted  ornament- 
ation;  bat  during  the  15  th  centary  and  the  beginning  of  the 
l6  th,  they  are  seen  to  reappear,  then  imitated  mure  scrapul- 
ously  froiE  nature,  and  filling  by  their  dimensions  only  a  very 
seoondary  place.  They  are  apes,  dogs,  bears,  rabbits,  rats, 
foxes,  snails,  caterpillars,  lizards  and  salamanders;  someti- 
mes  h07T3ver  are  also  fanciful  animais,  distorted  and  exagger- 
ated  iu  their  ffiorements:  sucû  are  those  that  were  formerly  s 
seen  carved  on  the  lintels  of  tbe  mansion  de  la  Tremouille  at 
^arls.  The  représentations  of  fables  became  more  freauent  and 
thou^h  sometiires  indécent,  they  are  found  on  capitals,  friezes, 
ifoodwork,  stalls  and  rood  screens.  Satire  replaces  tradition 
and  popular  beliefs.  Artists  abused  the  détails  by  covering 
their  édifices  -.vith  neither  motive  nor  reason,  until  the  Ren- 
aissance caffis  to  sweep  ail  thèse  sports  of  ifornout  minds  away, 
to  substitate  for  them  its  o'.vn  errors. 

A?gNji7[_.ff!7.  fi'in??,ed.  Ba^^ue. 

A^OCALY^SR!.  Révélation. 
The  book  of  the  ^evelatioB  of  S-  John  scarcely  lends  itself 
to  sculpture;  but  on  the  ctûer  hand  it  opens  a  wide  field  to 
paintiné;  thus  thèse  divins  visions  and  obscare  prophecies  w 
viere  not  entirely  rendered  in  the  middle  aées,  except  in  mur- 
al paintin^s  or  stained  glass.  The  rose  Windows  of  éreat  chur- 
ches  by  their  dimensions  and  their  namerous  compartments  ail- 
owed  cslass  painters  to  develop  that  vast  subject.  le   will  cite 
the  southern  rose  window  of  the  church  of  Vantes,  whose  stain- 
ed ôiass  dates  frora  the  beéinniné  of  the  13  th  oentury,  and  r 
reorodaces  wlth  rensarkable  eneréy  the  visions  of  ?.  ;îohn.  The 
rose  window  of  the  ?.  r^hapellf  of  the  ^alace,  executsd  at  the 
end  of  the  IS  th  oentury,  oresenta  the  same  subjects,  rendered 
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tfaanks  to  innamerable  scalptares  and  paintinga,  tbat  oover  o 
oar  ancient  monamenta,  thé  fables  agaln  add  their  contingent 
to  that  aeries  of  animal  représentations,  The  lion,  symbol  of 
vigilance,  poîier  and  courage,  the  antula,  of  oraelty;  the  ca- 
ladre  bird,  of  parityi  the  siren;  the  pélican,  symbol  of  cfaa- 
rity*  the  asp,  ifho  goardg  precioos  treasures  and  pesists  sle- 
ef;  the  screeoh  owl,  serpent  and  phoenix,'  the  basllisk,  pers- 
onification  of  the  devil-  the  dragon,  to  which  srere  attribnted 
such  mapvellous  virtaes  (ielang.  archaeol.  of  œartin  and  Cah- 
ier), ail  thèse  animais  meet  on  the  capitals  of  the  12  th  and 
13  th  centuries,  on  friezes,  attached  to  the  angles  of  monum- 
ents, on  the  tops  of  buttresses  and  of  balustrades.  At  Chart- 
res, PheiîEs,  Notre  Baise  of  Paris,  Amiens,  Rouen,  Vezelay,  Aux- 
erre.  on  the  monuments  of  the  west  and  the  centre,  are  tribes 
of  odd  animais,  always  rendered  with  great  energy.  At  the  tops 
of  the  two  towers  of  the  façade  of  the  cathedral  of  Laon,  the 
scalptors  of  the  13  tifi  century  hâve  placed  in  the  open  spires 
animais  of  colossal  dimensions  (3).  At  the  angles  of  the  but- 
tresses  of  Notre  Dame  of  ?aris  may  also  be  seen  sculptures  of 
enormous  beasts,  v^hicb  are  detached  adainst  the  sky  and  éive 
life  to  thèse  masses  of  stone  (4).  Tne  balustrades  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Rheims  are  surmounted  by  eccentric  birds,  draped 
and  hooded.  On  the  n^ore  ancient  édifices  of  the  12  tn  century 
are  friezes  of  interlaced  animais  devouriné  each  other  (5); 
capitals  on  «rhich  are  stranée  beinés,  sometimes  half  man  and 
half  beast,  possessin^  two  bodies  for  one  head,  or  two  heads 
for  one  body:  the  churches  of  Poitou,  3aintonge,  Guyenne,  the 
Romanesque  monuments  of  Surâundy  and  the  banks  of  the  Loire, 
that  while  abandonin^  nature  still  hâve  their  osïn  physiognomy, 
something  real  that  strikes  the  imagination:  it  is  a  natural 
history  aside,  where  ail  individuals  conld  be  classes  by  spe- 
cies,  Each  province  possesses  its  spécial  types,  that  one  fi- 
nds  in  édifices  of  the  same  epoch;  but  thèse  types  hâve  a  oom- 
raon  character  of  savage  power^  they  are  ail  stamped  by  a  very 
remarkable  observation  of  nature,  The  mcmbers  of  thèse  fanci- 
ful  animais  are  al  ^ays  well  attached,  rendered  9?ith  truth'  t 
their  contours  are  simple  and  recall  the  ^race,  that  one  can- 
not  fail  to  admire  in  the  féline  race,  in  birds  of  prey,  and 
io  certain  reptiles.  We  ^ive  hère  one  of  thèse  aDimals,  carved 
on  one  of  the  leaves  of  the  portai  of  tne  catnedr'il  of  o-jy-en- 
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aboat  the  7  tb  oentary  the  personif icatioas  or  sigas  of  the  ® 
evan^elists.  Daring  the  12  th  centarF,  sculpture  being  already 
7ery  far  advanoed  as  an  art,  it  is  yet  entirely  symbolical;  p 
the  text  of  S.  John  is  very  aocarately  rendered.  On  the  so*th- 
ern  portai  of  the  churoh  of  Molssao  are  seen  rapresented  on 
the  tympanuTD  of  the  portai  Christ  on  a  throne  surrouaded  by 
four  animais  »ith  halos  and  sorolls,  but  each  haying  only  tîro 
îfiBgs,  and  without  the  innumerable  eyes;  above  the  Christ  and 
on  the  lintel  are  scalptured  the  twenty-foar  old  men.On  the 
royal  portai  of  the  cathedral  of  Ghartres  (1)  is  also  seen  t 
the  Shrist  surrounded  by  the  foar  animais  alone.  The  tirenty- 
foar  old  men  are  arranged  around  the  soffit  of  the  portai.  On 
the  outer  portai  of  the  ctoarch  of  Vezelay  are  foaad  on  the  t 
tympanain  of  the  central  doorway  traces  of  Christ  on  his  throne 
surrounded  by  the  four  aaiasals  and  the  tîfenty-four  old  men, 
plaoed  in  two  groups  on  each  side  of  the  throne.  r.ater  and  in 
the  13  th  oentury  the  four  animais  only  occupy  very  seoondary 
places.  For  exaœple,  they  are  plaoed  as  on  the  principal  por- 
tai of  Notre  Dame  of  ^aris  beneath  the  apostles,  at  the  four 
pro.lecting  and  reentrant  angles  of  the  two  splays  of  the  door- 
iffay.  The  order  observed  in  the  visions  of  ^.  John  is  lost,  a 
and  the  four  animais  are  no  longer  more  than  the  personifica- 
tion  of  the  four  evan^Jalists,  accepted  by  ail.  They  are  found 
at  the  four  anéles  of  the  towers,  as  on  the  tower  ?•  Jacques- 
la~ioucherie  of  Paris,  16  th  oentury,  in  the  angles  left  by 
the  mouldinés  enclosing  the  rose  windoi^s,  in  the  tympanums  of 
éables,  on  the  battresses  of  façades,  on  the  bosses  of  vaults, 
and  e^en  on  the  oapitals  of  the  piers  of  choirs.  Before  the 
13  th  oentary,  the  four  animais  are  usually  alone»  but  later 
they  often  acoompany  the  evangelists,  whioh  they  cause  to  be 
reoognized.  Yet  we  will  cite  a  singular  example  of  statues  of 
evangelists  from  the  end  of  the  12  th  oentury,  which  bear  in 
their  arms  the  symbolical  animais.  Thèse  four  statues  stand 
sflth  baoks  aéainst  a  pier  of  the  cloister  of  ?.  Bernard  de 
nomminges  (2). 

The  décoration  of  religious  and  secalar  édifices  présents 
an  infinité  variety  of  fanoiful  animais  darins?  the  mediaeval 
period.  The  fables  of  the  12  th  and  13  th  centuries  attributs 
to  real  or  fabulous  animais  the  symbollcal  aaalities,  ?rhicD 
tradition  nae  lonf^.  preserved  in  the  minds  of  the  peoples,  th~ 
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The  tops  of  wooden  spires,  oovered  with  lead,  or  tiie  ends 
of  Pidges  of  roofs  of  apses,  were  crowned  by  figures  of  ang- 
els  in  copper  or  lead,  souading  trumpets,  and  by  the  arraag©- 
ment  of  tûeir  win^s  serving  as  weathercooks,  There  existed  at 
Chartres  and  at  3.  Qfaapelle  of  Paris  angsls  so  plaoed  before 
the  carpentry  was  burned.  Angels  soandiag  truapets  were  some- 
tiraes  set  on  the  apexes  of  gables,  as  at  Notre  Bame  of  Paris; 
at  the  angles  of  bell  towers,  as  at  charch  3.  fere-sous-Veze- 
lay.  At  the  base  of  the  stone  spire  of  oharoh  of  3emar-en-Aa- 
xois,  four  angels  hold  leather  bottles  acoording  to  the  text 
of  tht  Apoèalypse  (ohap.  7):AA  "T  saw  four  angels  at  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth,  who  retained  the  four  winds  of  the  worldi' 
—  Tha  central  spire. of  the  abbey  churoh  of  Mont-  3.  Michel 
was  formerly  crowned  by  a  colossal  statue  of  the  arohangel  M 
yichael  overthrowing  the  démon,  that  he  saw  at  ten  leagues 
in  the  sea.  Ta  secular  constructions  ï?ere  abused  représentat- 
ions of  angels  duriné  the  It)  th  and  l6  th  centuries.  They  hâve 
bèen  made  to  support  arms  and  devioes:  hâve  been  made  suppor- 
ts and  angle  oorbels.  Tn  the  interior  of  the  enolosure  of  the 
choir  of  the  cathedrsl  of  Alby,  Trhich  dates  from  the  beginniné 
of  the  l6  th  century  niay  be  seen  above  the  backs  of  the  stalls 
a  séries  of  angels  holding  scrolls. 

^TqT^firjX*  Animais. 
3.  John  (Apocalypse.  8haps.  4,  5)  sees  tn'.the  opened  heavens 
the  throne  of  God  surroonded  by  t?fenty  four  old  men  clad  in 
white  robes  î?ith  crowns  of  ôold  on  their  heads'  at  the  four 
angles  of  the  throne  are  four  animais,  each  having  six  vrings 
and  covered  by  eyes  before  and  behind»  the  first  animal  is  1 
like  a  lion,  the  second  a  calf,  the  third  a  man,  and  the  fou- 
rth  an  eagle.  This  tnysterious  vision  was  often  reproduced  by 
sculpture  and  paintiné  in  the  12  th,-13  th,  14  th  and  15  th 
centuries.  Yet  this  was  only  îfith  important  modifications.  D 
Duriné  the  first  centuries  of  ©hristianity  the  four  animais 
were  made  personif ications  of  the  four  evanéelists:  the  lion 
for  3.  Mark,  the  calf  for  3.  Luke.  the  augel  (winéed  man)  for 
S.  l^atthew,  the  eagle  for  3.  John;  yet  3.  John  in  writinè  his 
Apocalypse  coald  not  dreaw  of  this  oersonif icatlon,  because 
then  the  foar  iospels  nere   not  written.  However,  the  Apocaly- 
pse being  reûnrûei    as  a  prophecy,  thèse  four  aniTials  became 
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they  hold  orowns  hetneeu   painted  subjecta  representiaé  martyrs. 
(4).  At  the  central  portai  of  the  cathedral  of  Paris,  althoagh 
the  séries  is  not  complète  and  neither  cherubim  nor  seraphim 
are  foand,  the  first  tîfo  soffits  are  oociipied  by  angels  at  h 
ûalf  leagth  extending  from  the  holioii  made  in  the  moulding, 
appeariné  to  be  présent  at  the  great  soene  of  the  last  jadgni- 
ent,  and  forming  around  the  triumphant  Christ  a  doable  hala 
of  oelestial  spirite,  This  arrangement  is  unique,  and  thèse 
figures,  î?hose  poses  are  fall  of  ti?uth  and  grâce,  were  execn- 
ted  with  inimitable  perfection,  like  ail  the  sculpture  of  that 
admirable  portai. 

At  the  Muséum  of  Toulouse  is  to  be  seeu  a  very  beautiful  a 
angel  from  the  12  th  century  in  marble  (4),  taken  from  an  an- 
nunciationl  it  is  life  sizs,  holds  a  sceptre  in  the  left  hand, 
and  its  nude  feet  rest  on  a  dragon  devouring  a  leafy  tree;  it 
has  a  halo;  the  sleeves  of  its  tunic  are  ornamented  by  rich 
eœbroideries. 

Over  the  triumphant  Ghrist  of  the  north  portai  of  the  cath- 
edral of  Bordeaux  from  the  13  th  century  may  be  noted  tiro  an- 
gels  on  foot,  holding  the  sun  and  moon  (6);  this  symbolioal 
représentation  is  found  éenerally  employed  in  CBucifixions. 
(Art.  Crucifiement).  In   the  catnedral  of  Strasbaré  exista  a 
Dillar,  oalled  "pillar  of  tne   ântî«ls",  on  the  top  of  ^hich  a 
are  placed  statues  of  anéels  soundiné  the  trumpet,  13  th  cen- 
tury (7).  Thèse  andels  bave  nalos.  On  the  finial  terminating 
the  perforated  gables  of  the  chapels  of  the  14  th  century  at 
the  apae  of  the  oathedral  of  °aris  y^eve   formerly  seen  a  séri- 
es of  anéels  playiné  on  varions  musical  instruments;  this  mo- 
tive was  often  employed  in  churches  of  the  14  th  and  15  th 
centuries.  Anéels  frequently  oarry  censers:  in  this  care  they 
are  placed  beside  Christ,  ths  Viréin,  and  even  sometiœes  bes- 
ide  martyred  saints.  At  3.  Chapelle,  the  half  tyiupanums  of  t 
the  lo;^9r  aroade  are  decorated  by  half  length  statues  of  an^- 
els  cominé  out  of  a  oload  and  csnsiné  the  martyrs  painted  in 
the  auatrefoils  of  thèse  arcades  (3).  Almost  alsrays  they  nold 
an  incease  box  in  the  left  hand. 

Ji^ost  of  the  hiéh  altars  of  catûedrals  or  principal  churches 
in  Prance,  a  century  since  were   still  enclosed  by  colainns  of 
copper,  supportiné  an^els  also  of  oBetal,  noHinj^,  the  instrum- 
ents  of  the  oassloa  or  torches.  (Art.  Autel). 
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(2):  sometimes  on  primate  hoases  letters  (3)  or  foliage  (4). 

There  are  also  emplsyed  on  soœe  houses  of  the  15  th  oentary 
wooden  oaes  connectioë  the  joists  of  the  floops  with   the  top 
and  bott®a  sills  of  half  tinber  s^ork  (5). 

ANG?.  Angel, 

Représentations  of  anéels  hâve  been  often  eaployed  in  édif- 
ices of  the  middle  âges,  either  reliéious  or  seoalar.  Without 
mentioniné  hère  reliefs,  stained  glass  and  paiotin|s,  saoh  as 
the  last  jud^ment,  story  of  the  Virgin,  legends,  wfaere  they  b 
naturally  find  place,  they  Çlay  a  great  part  in  the-ext«rnal 
and  internai  décoration  of  churches.  Angels  are  divided  into 
nine  choirs  and  three  orders: —  the  first  order  ooœprises  th- 
rones,  cherubim,  seraphim;  the  second,  kingdoms,  virtues,  po- 
wers;  the  third  principalities,  archaigels,  angila^ 

The  câthedral  of  Chartres  présents  a  beaotifal  sculptured 
example  of  the  angels  on  the  soathern  portai,  13  th  oentary. 
The  north  portai  of  the  câthedral  of  Bordeaux  also  gives  a  c 
complète  séries  of  angels  in  its  soffits.  The  chapel  of  Vinc- 
ennes  offers  another  of  the  IÇ  th  centary.  As  painting,  there 
sxists  in  the  church  of  Saint-Ghef  a  représentation  of  the  h 
hierarohy  of  angels,  that  dates  from  the  12  th  century. (For 
lEore  complète  détails  see  the  learned  Pssay  of  M.  Didron  in 
the  Manuel  d'Ioonodraphie  chretienn^i» p.  71).  At  the  câthedr- 
al of  Rheiffis  is  to  be  seen  an  admirable  séries  of  statues  of 
angels  plaoed  in  the  ^reat  pinnacles  of  the  buttresses  (1). 
ThôBf  angels  are  represented  as  draped,  wings  extended,  feet 
nude,  holding  in  their  hands  the  sun  and  moon,  the  instraments 
of  the  passion  of  our  Lord,  or  the  différent  articles  necess- 
ary  for  the  sacrifie©  of  the  holy  mass.  At  the  central  portai 
of  the  câthedral  of  Paris  and  ov^r  the  last  judgment,  two  an- 
gels of  colossal  dimensions  are  plaoed  at  the  sides  of  the  t 
triomphant  Sbrist  and  hold  the  instruments  of  the  passion.  T 
The  same  arranéensent  is  again  found  at  the  north  portai  of  t 
the  câthedral  of  Bordeaux  (2),  at  Chartres  and  at  Amiens,''^- 
(Art.  Jugement  Oernier).  At  the  câthedral  of  Nevers  angels  are 
placed  in  the  interior  in  the  tympanums  of  the  triforium  (3), 
At  the  S.  Chapelle  of  Paris,  angels  occopy  a  similar  place  in 
the  lower  arcade;  they  are  painted  and  èilded,  detached  fram 
^_roonds  incrursted  with  blue  glass  with  desie^ns  in  éold,  and 
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oarries  an  isfant.  That  soûl  is  tfaen  represented  in  tne  fora 
of  a  young  îvoman  draped  and  orowned.  Thia  charminé  sabjeot  is 
Impressed  arith  a  tenderness  wholly  divine,  and  mast  inspire 
the  skilfal  artists  of  that  tinie;  it  is  always  treated  ïrith 
love  and  execated  with  care,  We  give  a  relief  from  the  13  th 
oentnry  existial  at  Strasbnrâ,  in  whioh  the  sobjeot  is  skilf- 
ully  rendered  (2).  One  can  see  in  the  chapel  of  ûiget  a  pain- 
ting  of  the  12  th  centary,  of  the  death  of  the  Virgin;  there 
the  soal  is  a  nude  fiéare;  Christ  places  it  in  the  arias  of  t 
two  anéels,  that  descend  from  heaven. 

Th  stained  élass  and  paintings,  the  possession  of  the  soûls 
of  the  dead  is  frequently  disputed  betweei!  angels  and  démons; 
in  this  case,  the  soal  is  sometimes  represented  as  leaving  t 
the  mouth  of  the  dying.rané-^ts  always  nnde  ?rith  joined  hands, 
a  youné  haman  figure  irithout  sex. 

AM0RTT3SF.Miî!N'T.  Finial.  Pinnacie. 
A  wori  applied  to  the  crown  of  an  édifice,  to  the  architect- 
ural meicber  terminatiné  a  façade,  roof,  éable  or  buttress;  it 
is  especially  employed  to  desi^nste  the  éroaps,  the  deformed 
éables  decorated  by  vases,  rockifork,  consoles  and  volutes,  so 
freauently  employed  duriné  the  l6  tn  century  on  ti^e  upper  pa- 
rts of  façades,  doorways,  donies  and  dormers.  Tn  the  period  p 
precedind  the  Renaissance  the  word  is  equally  applicable  to 
certain  crowns  or  terminations;  thus  the  sculptured  extresity 
of  the  slab  covering  of  the  churoh  of  Thor  may  be  regarded  as 
a  finial  (1);  likesflse  certain  cross-f lowers  placed  at  the  a 
aijexes  of  éables  dctriné  the  13  th  (2),  14  th  and  15  th  centu- 
ries. The  tops  of  the  battresses  of  the  apsidal  chapels  of  t- 
the  catnedral  of  Amiens,  13  th  century  (3),  are  actual  finials. 

ANCR?..  Anchor. 
A  pièce  of  iron  placed  at  the  end  of  a  rod  to  maintain  the 
distance  between  sralls.  (Art.  Chainage).  Anchors  are  very  ra- 
rel?  employed  in  construction  before  the  15  th  century;  jcramps 
let  into  the  stones  and  makinf?  them  sàlid  then  took  the   place 
of  rods-  put  in  the  secular  structures  of  the  15  th  century  a 
are  frequently  visible  anchors  olaced  so  as  to  retain  the  ex- 
ternal  surfaces  of  tbe  walls.  Thèse  anchors  assume  forms  more 
or  less  rich,  showinç?  cross  anchors  (1),  -.  Andrew' g  crosses 
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tûiokness  of  a  slab,  on  '/îhicû  rest  the  little  columns  or  mul- 
lions  dividiné  tûe  window  îd  secular  édifices  (1).  Quring  the 
11  th,   12, th,  and  13  th  centuries,  thèse  panels  below  the  Win- 
dows are  flush  with  the  external  face  of  the  «ail.  Tn  the  14 
th  century  the  mouldings  or  little  oolamns  serving  a  jaiub  and 
SQclosiné  it  descend  to  the  belt  set  at  the  height  of  the  fl- 
oor,  and  the  panel  is  recessed  (2),  thas  indicating  that  it 
is  only  a  filliné  and  not  forminé  a  part  of  the  construction. 
Tn  the  15  th  oentary,  the  panel  is  often  deoorated  by  blind 
balustrades,  .iust  as  one  still  sees  on  a  great  number  of  hou- 
ses  at  Rouen,  the  hOQse  of  Jacques  Coeur  at  Bourges  (3);  in 
tbe  16  th  centory  ârnss,  monogrâms,  devices  and  emblems,  as  at 
the  old  iTiansion  of  Cour  des  ooœptes  in  Paris  (4),  ballt  by  L 
Louis  XTT,  and  on  some  houses  at  Orléans.  The  construction  cf 
that  part  of  Windows  follows  its  transformations.  Is  the  early 
time  the  courses  are  continuous,  and  the  panel  combines  with 
the  external  surface;  later  when  the  panels  are  acoented  ext- 
ernally,  they  are  lade  of  a  single  slab  set  on  edge;  sometim- 
9?  the  ?r.ullion  descends  to  the  belt  of  the  floor,  and  the  two 
parts  01  tne  paael  are  only  fillinés,  two  slabs  set  ou  edée, 
perfectlv  adapted  to  receive  sculpture. 

AUm.    Soûls. 
The  statuary  of  the  middle  a0.es  often  personifies  seuls.  Tn 
reliefs  representmrf  the  last  judgment,  in  legendary  reliefs, 
stained  ôlass,  tombs,  soûls  are  represented  by  human  forms, 
youn^  and  often  draped  but  sometimes  nude.  Among  the  figures 
decoratiné  the  soffits  of  the  principal  doorways  of  our  chur- 
Ghes,  in  tfte  tympanum  of  which  is  placed  the  last  judément, 
on  the  right  of  our  Lord  is  freauently  noticed  Abraham  carry- 
in^  a  éroup  of  the  elect  in  the  skirt  of  his  îr.antle  (1);  tûese 
are  little  nude  figures  ;fitn  arms  crossed  on  their  breasts  or 
«ith  .loined  handa.  Tn  the  curious  relief  filliné  the  arch  of 
the  tomb  of  Oa^obert  at  3.  Denis  (tomb  erected  by  ?.  Louis), 
may  be  seen  as  represented  under  the  form  of  a  nude  personaée 
witn  bro'N   encircled  b?  a  crosîn,  the  soûl  of  Dadobert  sabmitted 
to  varions  tests  before  admission  to  hea^en.  Tn  nearly  ail  the 
reliefs  of  the  deatn  of  tne  Vir.<5in,  sculptared  5urin??  the  n 
th  and  14  th  centuries,  our  Lori  is  oresenfc  m  the  L*\st  mome- 
nts of  bis  mother.  anl  h3   cfi.rries  her  sooL  m  nis  arms  as  one 


for  passage.  Not  so.  There  exists  in  France  a  éreat  nuraber  of 
cities  founded  at  one  cast  during  tàe  12  th,  13  th  and  14  th 
centQPies,  that  are  pepfsctly  aligned,  like  the  cities  in   qo- 
rth  America  bailt  bj   emiarants  from  H'urope. 

The  feadal  poïrer  had  not  at  command  the  laws  of  appropriat- 
ion for  public  utility;  and  when  hy   successive  additions  of 
hooses  a  city  found  itself  badly  aligned,  or  rather  was  not 
aligned  at  ail,  it  if  as  neosssary  indeed  to  take  its  own  part; 
for  if  ail  suffered  from  the  narrowness  of  streets  and  their 
irregularity,  no  person  'n&s   disposed  t',c  benevolently  demolish 
nis  house.  any  more  than  today,  to  yield  an  inck   of  land  to 
.fiden  the  public  .^ay  or  to  rectify  an  alignment.  The  suprême 
représentative  of  the  feadal  poirer.  the  king,  ualess  ne  procs- 
eded  to  alién  a  oity  by  fire,  like  Nero  at  Rome,  which  was  n 
not  to  the  taste  of  the  citizens,  had  no  means  of  'ifidenin^  . 
and  straiéhteniné  the  streets  of  his  good  cities.- 

Philip  Augustus  was  standing  at  a  window  of  his  Louvre  on 
one  of  those  beautiful  spriné  mornings,  when  the  sun  attracts 
ail  the  dampness,  and  it  is  said  that  his  sensé  of  smell  was 
so  offendeâ  by  the  stench  exhaled  by  the  streets  of  Paris,  t 
that  he  resolved  to  pave  them  to  faoilitate  the  removal  of  t 
the  water.  Proïïi  his  time  indeed  commenced  tne  paviné  of  the 
a^blic  streets ;  he  coald  pave  the  streets  on  his  domain,  bat 
he  could  not  sven  for  money  cause  tne  façade  of  the  meansst 
house  of  his  capital  to  be  set  back  without  the  consent  of  t 
the  owner.  Then  our  ancestors  sbould  not  be  blamed  too  much 
for  disorderly  instincts,  but  one  shoald  take  into  account  t 
tbe  customs  ana  habits  of  their  time  before  blaming  them.v  Tt 
was  not  by  préférence  that  they  liveci  in  the  midst  of  crooked 
and  badly  leveled  streets,  for  wnen  they  built  a  new  city,  t 
they  knew  how  to  place  the  streets,  to  provide  it  ifith  reéular 
ramparts,  to  reserve  in  it  squares  i?ith  porticos,  to  erect  t 
there  fountains  and  aqueducts.  We  can  also  cite  as  examples  t 
the  cities  of  Ai^^ues-I^orts,  the  new  oity  of  Carcassonne.  Vil- 
leneuve le  -^oy,  '/illeneuve  l'Aroheveaue  in  Chanîpa^,ne,  the  city 
of  Monpazier,  --^nose  plan  we  éive  (1);  tne  city  of  Sainte  ?oy. 
Ail  are  cities  built  darin'^  the  1'^.  th  centary. 

âLF.R^GR'.  ^anel  below  winiow. 
îhis  wall  servin^s  to  suoDort  n.   wmiow,  na?in-  on  1  y  the  thic  k- 
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ATGOTLLS-  Pinnacle, 
fhts^Baae  is  frequently  given  to  tfae  pyramidal  teraination 
of  a  spire  or  tarret,  «faen  very  steep;  also  a  term  for  the  e 
end  of  a  rafter  of  a  fraiework  piercing  the  poof  and  deoorated 
by  lead  opnaments.  (Arts.  Flèche,  Poinçon). 

ALBATRî^'.  Alabaster. 
A  matepial  freqaently  employed  in  the  nslddle  âges  from  the 
middle  of  the  13  th  to  the  l6  th  centary  for  makiné  atataes 
of  tombs,  and  frequently  even  for  reliefs  ornamenting  thèse 
toœbs,  pierced  ornaments  opening  to  the  felack  marble  (1),  and 
reredoses,  towapds  the  end  of  the  1§  th  oaitary.  The  example 
hère  é,iven  is  taken  from  the  storehouse  of  3.  Denis.  There  e 
exists  in  the  cathedral  of  Narboane  a  statae  of  the  Virgin  1 
laréer  thas  life,  in  oriental  alabaster  and  of  the  14  th  cen- 
tary,  which  is  a  real  masterpieoe.  The  beautifnl  alabaster  s 
statues  of  that  epoch  ia  France  are  aot  rare;  unfortunately 
this  material  does  not  resist  dampness.  At  the  Louvre  in  the 
inseuin  of  French  monuments,  in  the  charch  ?.  Denis,  are  found 
beautiful  statues  of  alabaster  taken  from  tombs.  The  mediaev- 
al  artists  always  polished  alabaster  ifhen  used  for  statuary, 
but  in  différent  deérees.  Thus  frequently  the  nude  parts  are 
left  almost  unpolished  and  draperies  are  polished,  and  somet- 
ifses  the  oontrary  occurs.  Also  frequently  alabaster  statuary 
is  éilded  or  painted  in  parts,  leavisé  the  nude  in  the  natur- 
al  color.  The  Muséum  of  Toulouse  contains  beautiful  statues  o f 
alabaster  removed  from  tombs;  particularly  one  of  an  arobbish- 
op  of  Narboane  in  ^ray  alabaster,  from  the  end  of  the  14  th  c 
century,  »hich  is  of  éreat  beauty;  the  slab  on  whioh  the  fig- 
ure rests  was  iaorusted  with  métal  ornaments,  probably  of  éil- 
ded  copper,  of  sihich  only  the  fastenings  are  found.  (Arts.  T 
Tombes,  Statues). 

AFjTGîNîWVffN'P.  Aliénment, 
Because  most  dediaeval  cities  were  successively  built  on  Ro- 
man oities  or  Gallic  villages,  in  the  midst  of  ruins  or  near 
huts,  it  has  beeu  liêhtly  concluded,  tnat  the  oity  officiais 
of  the  mîdâle  a^^es  had  no  idea  of  ^hat  is  now  ternied  the  ali- 
énment  of  the  streets  of  a  city,  that  everyone  oouli  build  as 
ne  liked  by  leaTinpî  before  hi?  nouse  jost  the  space  necessary 
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beoaase  the  aïoient  saactuaries  having  beea  preserved  duping 
the  rebailditig.of  the  naves,  it  ??as  necessari  afterwards  to 
raboild  the  apses  to  place  theœ  in  harmony  with  th«  ne??  arr~ 
anéeaieiîtB. 

ACCOIjADS.  Brace  moalding. 

This  name  is  giveo  to  certain  cupves  crowiing  the  lintels 
of  d^ops  and  ifindows,  especially  in  civil  apchiteotupe.  Only 
towards  the  end  of  the  14  th  ceiîtapy  did  men  begin  to  employ 
thèse  fopms  ppoduoed  by  cipcalar  arcs,  and  that  appeap  only  t 
iatended  to  decopate  the  extepnal  faces  of  lintels.  At  tii«ip 
origin  thèse  mouldings  are  soapcely  apparent  (l);  latep  they 
ape  detached  and  beooise  more  apparent  (2)î  then  at  the  begin- 
niué  of  the  l6  th  oentary  assame  laoh  iiapoptance  (3),  and  al- 
most  always  accompany  the  heads  of  doopways,  apches,  decopate 
the  caps  of  stone  dopmep  windoifs,  ape  foacd  in  the  soall  dét- 
ails of  éallepies,  balustrades,  pinnacles  and  tuppets. 

This  cupve  is  applied  both  t®  lintels  of  stone  op  wood  ii 
domestic  apchitectnpe. 

AOCODDOTR*  Apm  of  Choir  Stall. 
This  name  is  éiven  to  the  paptition  betweec  the  stalls,  wh~ 
ioh  allows  seated  pepsons  to  lean  on  it  when  the  seats  are  r 
paiaed.  (Apt.  Stalles).  The  apiEs  of  stalls  ape  always  enlapged 
at  theip  ends  in  spatula  fora  to  alloîr  pepsons  seat'ed  in  adja- 
cent stalls  to  lean  thepeon  srithoat  incommoding  each  othep.(l). 
The  apms  ape  often  suppopted,  either  by  animais,  heads,  figu- 
res OP  little  colurans  (2).  Beautiful  apms  may  yet  be  seen  in 
the  stalls  of  the  cathedpal  of  fioitieps,  ohupohes  of  Notpe  D 
?^anîe  de  la  Roche,  Saalieu,  13  th  centupy;  chupches  of  Bambepg, 
Anellau,  Abbey  Chaise-Disa.  chupch  S-  Gepeon  of  Cologne,  14 
th  centupy:  oî   Flaviény,  Gassicoupt,  Simappe,  15  th  centupy; 
oathedpals  of  Alby,  Auch,  Amiens,  chupches  of  3.  Bertpand  of 
Gomnainges,  Montréal,  ?.  Denis  in  Epance,  bpought  frois  ehateau 
Saillon,  l6  th  oentury. 

AGRAFR.  Oramp,  clamo,  ânoiiop. 
pièce  of  iron  or  bronze  for  connectin^  tojîetner  tvfo  î^tones.^ 
(Art.  Crampon). 
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T'his  mode  of  ending  the  choira  of  ohurches  is  particalarly 
saitable  for  edifioes  oonstracted  î^ith  economy  aad  small  dim- 
ensioQs.  Thus  it  bas  been  fregtiently  employed  in   villages  or 
small  places,  particalarly  in  the  nortb  and  in  Bargaady.  We 
cite  the  reotangular  apses  of  the  chupches  6Î   Mcntreal,  12  th 
oentopy;  Vernouillet  (11),  13  th  centary;  Qassioonrt  near  lan- 
tes,  14  th  century;  Taa  (12)  near  Bayeux,  end  of  14  th  oentary; 
Clameoy,  13  th  centary,  snrrounded  by  the  side  aisle, 

We  also  mention  chupches  with  twin  apses,  having  several  e 
examples,  and  amon^.  the  most  remarkable  are  the  oharch  of  7a- 
pen,  12  th  centiipy,  of  Thor  at  Toulouse,  end  of  14  th  centapy 
(13).  Tn  the  chopches  of  ancient  foundation,  the  cpypts  ape 
always  found  placed  beneath  the  apses;  so  the  floops  of  apses, 
as  îcuch  b?  peason  of  this  aprasgeiaeat  as  by  tradition,  ape  f 
foand  elevated  by  sevepal  steps  above  the  floor  of  the  nave. 
The  chupches  of  S-  Denis  in  France  and  of  S.  Benoit  sup  Loire 
présent  complète  examples  of  cpypts  built  mdep  apses,  aid  so 
oonstracted  as  to  paise  the  pavement  of  the  centpal  apse  fpom 

15  to  20  steps  above  the  level  of  the  transept.  (Apt.  9pypte). 
kmonû   the  most  remapkable  and  most  complète  açâaslHsy  be  c 

oited  those  of  the  chupches  of  Ainay  at  lyons.  Abbaye  des  Da- 
mes at  Caen,  X^ctpe  Dame  du  Popt  at  Clermont,  S.  Sernin  at  Too- 
louse.  11  th  and  12  th  centupies;  of  Bpioude,  of  Pontgombaud, 
the  cathedpals  of  ^aris,  Rheims,  Bourges,  Auxeppe,  Chartres, 
fieauvais  and  Seez;  chupches  of  Çontiény,  Vezelay,  Semup  in  A 
AuxQis,  12  th  and  13  th  ceatupies;  cathedpals  of  Limoges,  Nar- 
bonne,  Albyi  chupches  of  S.  Ouen  of  Rouen,  14  th  century;  cat- 
hedpal  of  Toulouse,  chupch  of  Mont  s.  Œichel,  15  th  centupy; 
chupch  of  S.  iiepre  of  Caen,  S.  ^astache  of  Papis,  of  irou. 

16  th  centupy.  Seiepally  the  apses  ape  the  most  ancient  papts 
of  peligious  édifices:—  1,  because  the  construction  of  the 
churches  commencsd  there;  2,  because  being  the  sacred  place, 
îfhere  the  worship  was  pepfopmed,  men  always  hesitated  to  mod- 
ify  the  traditional  appangements:  3,  beoause  by  the  nature  it- 
self  of  the  construction,  this  part  of  the  reliéious  monuments 
of  the  middle  a^es  13  the  most  solid,  tnat  better  pesistînd 
the  thposts  of  the  vaults.  fires,  and  in  our  climats  havinf? 
the  best  exposure. 

Yet  there  are  exceptions  to  this  raie,  but  they  are  auite 
rare,  and  ha?e  been  orodaced  bv  particular  accidents,  or  bec- 
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liantes  and  of  Poissy,  or  doubled  as  formerly  existed  at  the 
oathedral  of  Paris  before  the  addition  of  the  ohapels  of  the 
14  th  oentury  (5)*  Apsidal  chapcls  are  seen  to  ajppeaf  in  the 
great  édifices  beloaging  to  the  style  of  Tsle  de  France  at  C 
rihartres  and  Bourges  (6);  thèse  chapels  are  thcn  saall  and  s 
separated;  they  are  soaroely  more  than  niches  lower  thaa  the 
side  aisles. 

Yet  this  is  not  at  ail  a  gênerai  raie;  the  apse  of  the  chorch 
of  S.  Denis  possesses  chapels  dating  from  the  12  th  centary, 
already  taking  a  great  importance;  It  is  the  saie  in  the  choir 
of  the  ohuroh  of  S.  Martin  des  Champs  at  Paris  (?)•  This  plan 
présents  a  peculiarity  in  the  wider  bay  on  the  axis  of  the  o 
choir  and  the  great  central  chapel.  Hère  as  at  S.  i}enis,  as 
in  the  oharches  of  S.  Remy  of  Rheias  and  that  of  Vezelay  (8),, 
structures  erected  during  the  12  th  centary  or  the  first  years 
of  the  13  th,  is  noted  an  arrangement  of  chapels  appearing  to 
belonô  to  abbey  charches.  Thisé  chapels  open  »ridely  to  the  s 
side  aisle,  hâve  sûall   depth,  and  coiBœuBiôate  toéether  by  a 
sort  of  double  nave  side  aisle,  which  produces  a  éreat  cffect 
in  exécution» 

During  the  course  of  the  13  th  century,  chapels  took  their 
full  development,  The  chevets  of  the  cathedrals  of  Rheims,  A 
Amiens  (9),  Beauvais,  erected  1230  -  1270,  hâve  left  us  remar- 
kable  examples- 

Then  the  apsidal  chapel  place!  on  the  axis  of  the  church  a 
and  dedicated  to  the  Madonna,  begins  to  assume  an  importance, 
that  increased  during  the  14  th  century,  as  at  S.  Ouen  of  Ro- 
uen (10),  to  soon  form  a  little  churoh  annexed  to  the  chevet 
of  the  large  one  as  at  the  oathedral  of  Rouen,  and  latar  in 
nearly  ail  the  churches  of  the  15  th  oentury. 

The  construction  of  apses  and  apsidal  chapels,  that  retained 
circular  forms  in  edefices  erected  before  the  13  th  century, 
abandoned  this  System  «rith  the  Romanesque  tradition,  to  employ 
the  polygonal  plan  more  Basily  combined  with  the  System  of  v 
vaalts  srith  ribs,then  adopted,  and  with  the  opening  of  great 
ffiullioned  Windows,  whioh  could  not  be  built  oi  a  circular  plan* 

Tn  France,  rectangular  apses  are  only  found  4n  édifices  of 
moderato  importance.  We  hâve  already  cited  the  oathedral  of 
Laon  and  the  church  of  Dol,  whioh  are  terminated  by  rectangu- 
lar apses  and  éreat  Windows,  likc  most  l?n£?lish  charches. 
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word  apse  rigorously  sfaoald  only  be  applied  to  the  platforffl 
op  half  dôme  terminating  tiie  aatiaue  basilica,  it  is  non   emp- 
loyed  to  designate  the  chevet,  the  extremity  of  the  choir,  and 
aven  the  cipcalar  or  polygonal  chapels  of  the  transepts  or  of 
the  sanaicipculap  choir.  |or  example,  apsidal  ohapels,  i.e., 
chapels  aroand  the  principal  apse;  rectangnlap  apae;  the  cath- 
edral  of  Laon,  church  of  Dol(Brittany),  are  termelnated  by  r 
reotanéular  apses,  as  îiell  as  many  small  oharches  of  Tsle  de 
France,  ChaŒpagne,  Burgandy,  prittany  and  Rormandy.  Oertaia 
churches  havs  their  transverse  aisles  terminated  by  semicirc- 
ular  apses,  such  as  the  transepts  of  the  cathedrals  of  Noyoa, 
Soissons,  Tçamay  in  ielginm;  churches  of  S.  Maoaire  near  Bor- 
deaux; S.  Cartin  of  8ologne,  ail  being  ctourohes  built  during 
the  12  or  at  ths  beginniné  of  the  13  th  centuries.  In  the  sou- 
th  of  France,  the  arrangement  of  the  apse  of  ths  antique  bas- 
ilica was  retained  longer  than  in  the  no*th;  the  apses  are  é 
generally  deprived  of  side  aisles  and  of  radiating'chapëls  u 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  13  th  century;  their  vaults  in 
half  dômes  are  lower  than  those  of  the  transept;  such  are  the 
apses  of  the  cathedrals  of  Avignon,  the  churches  of  Thor  (1), 
of  Chauvldny,  in  Poitou  (2),  of  Aatun,  of  Cosne-sur-Doire  (3), 
churches  of  Anéoumois  and  of  Saintonge,  and  later  those  of  t 
the  cathedrals  of  Lyons,  Beziers.  Carcassonne  and  Viviers^  i 
But  it  is  neoessary  fco  note,  that  the  apses  of  the  churches 
of  Provence  are  éenerally  muilt  on  a  polygonal  plan,  vrhile  th 
those  of  the  provinces  farther  north  are  erected  on  a  oircul- 
ar  plan.  Tn  the  central  provinces,  Soman  influence  dominâtes, 
'^hils  in  Provence  and  ascendiné  the  Rhône  and  the  Saône,  the 
Greco-Byïantine  influence  makes  itself  felt  until  the  13  th 
century. 

Yet  frooi  the  end  of  the  11  th  century  may  be  seen  side  ais- 
les and  radiatîBf^,  chapels  around  the  apses  of  certain  church- 
es of  Auvergne,  Poitou  and  of  the  centre  of  France;  this  fash- 
ion  extends  durinô  the  12  th  century  as  far  as  Toulouse.  Such 
are  the  apses  of  ?.  Rilaire  of  Poitiers  (é),  of  Notre  DB,me  du 
gort  at  Clerwont,  -.  n^tienne  of  Nevors,  ".  Rernin  of  Touloasç, 
Tn  Tsle  'îe  '«'rance  ^.ni  Morrrianiv  ^ith  sorr.e   exceptions,  t,r!'=  «^ds^rs 
'1  [  ^hur-y-'-^-    rarel'/  nnve  raiintin-  chiDels  until  ^boiit 
?^innin<:'  of  th^  1^  th  oenturv,  ^oi  frcauentl7  the  onoirs  ar? 
onlv  F.MrfO'irTT^i  C7  sinî^le  c!iac  aisies,  iike  tne  cniironea  of 
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différent  layer  of  stone;  it  relly  fulfils  the  fonction  of  a 
block  serving  as  a  support  of  tfae  impost  of  the  arches.  BTob 
the  middle  of  the  13  th  oentary  to  the  ReDaissMoe,  in  losiiig 
its  importance  as  a  moBlding,  the  abacas  ie  generally  oat  in 
the  samy  layer  wit j  the  capital;  soaetiaes  e^en  the  foliage 
deoorating  the  capital  dies  against  the  louer  seaber  of  its 
moaldings.  Tn  the  15  th  oentary  the  ornaœentB  cower  the  moal- 
diugs  of  the  abacas,  which  is  concealed  ander  this  eioess  of 
végétation.  The  ratio  between  the  height  of  the  moaldings  of 
the  abacas  and  the  capital,  betirees  the  projectiOB  and  coarse 
of  its  moaldings  aid  the  arrangement  of  its  foliage  and  orna- 
ments,  is  very  important  to  observe;  for  thèse  proportions  a 
and  the  character  of  thèse  moaldings  are  œodified,  not  only 
accordiné  to  the  progpeiirof  mëdiaeval  architectare.  bat  also 
according  to  the  place  ocoapied  by  the  capitals.  Principally 
in  the  13  th  oentary,  the  abacas  is  more  or  less  thiok,  and 
its  profile  more  or  less  complex,  according  to  prhether  the  c 
capital  is  plaoed  more  or  less  near  the  groand»  In  the  eleva- 
ted  parts  of  édifices,  the  abacas  is  very  thick,  broadly  pro- 
filed,  nhile   in  the  lower  parts  it  is  thinner  and  delicately 
moitlded. 

ABAT-SONS.  Louvres,  or  loavre  boards. 
This  name  is  given  to  the  wooden  planks  oovereà  by  iead  or 
slates,  attaohed  to  the  woodwork  of  belfries  to  protect  theai 
from  rain  ànd  no   reflect  the  soand  of  the  bells  toward  the 
èroand.  It  was  only  dariné  the  13  th  oentary,  that  men  coamen- 
oed  to  farnish  belfries  with  louvres.  Dntil  then  the  ©peaings 
of  belfries  were  small  and  narrow,  remaining  exposed  to  the 
open  air.  Vestiges  of  loavres  preceding  the  15  th  oentary  are 
only  fouBd  in  manascripts  (1).  They  5fere  often  ornamented  by 
perforations,  by  sawteeth  at  their  lower  edées  (2),  or  crimps 
in  the  Iead. 

ABAT  VOTX-  Soundiné  board.  (see  Art.  fihaire)* 
APBAYP.  Abbey.  (?ee  Art.  Architectare  Monastique). 

ABSTDS.  Apae  or  Apsis. 

Thi3  ie  the  part  terminatind  the  choir  of  gi  cftarch.  eitner 

by  a  semicir^iè, '-a  half  poly^,on  or  a  flat  wsll,  Althou^h  the 
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09Btiri08  betore  t]i«;  l«ft  tb«iF  aatiral  fsti^  tftis  in  sot  b 
b«eaa8«  ir«  wtnh  %o   sot  bitllt  asoiii  tts  toêay  hoasos  and  palaots 
of  the  13  tb  oeataryt  bat  becaasa  ve  riiarâ  tMa  staây  as  ab* 
le  %m  rastore  to  arobitects  tbat  flezibility^  tbat  babit  of 
afplriag  a  trae  priaolpla  to  ovorftbiBg,  tbat  tatlTO  original^ 
itr  and  iBdopoaâoBOo,  vbiob  pertatas  to  tbo  goaias  of  car  oo* 
BBtry»  If  BO  oal?  predBOo  anoag  oar  roadops  tbo  dosiro  to  oz- 
aaiDO  thoroBgbly  a^a  &Pt  too  loag  forgottoa,  if  ne  ooBtribate 
OBly  to  mako  lovod  asd  respooted  vorirs»  tàat  al*e  tbo  liiring 
expressiOB  of  oar  prograss  for  several  oo&tartea,  we  sball  ba- 
liOTO  oar  taak  f alf illed;  aad  hovoTor  BoaJt  tbe  rasai ts  of  oar 
efforts,  at  least  ne   bope  that  tbej  vrill  aake  kaonn,  tbat  ba- 
tveen  antigalty  aad  oar  tisOy  tbere  iras  doua  aa  iaaaaae  vork 
by  vbich  we  oan  profit,  if  ire  kao»  bow  to  ^«tiar  asc^  seleet 
the  reaalts. 

?iollet^le-0QO* 
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not  see  by  discussioas  ocoorriog  under  Doais  XI?,  5fhen  it  was 
a  gaestion  of  completing  the  Louvre,  that  the  king,  the  saper- 
intendent  of  baildings,  Colbert,  and  ail  the  ooart  gave  their 
opinions,  busied  theaiselves  s?ith  orders,  oornices  and  ail  that 
Oîsnoerns  the  art,  ending  by  confiding  the  work  to  a  man,  '^ho 
was  not  an  arohitect,  if  ho  only  knew  how  to  constract  an  expen- 
sive facing,  sfhose  least  defeot  to  as,  that  it  had  no  connec- 
tion syhatever  with  the  monument,  and  made  useless  a  foarth  of 
its  area«  Qi^ilization  Is  gaaged  by  ita  arts,  for  the  arts  a 
are  the  energetio  expression  of  an  epoch,  and  there  is  no  art 
without  the  independence  of  the  artist.  The  stady  of  the  arts 
of  the  iïiiddle  aées  is  an  inexhaustible  mine,  full  of  original 
and  bold  ideas,  keepins^the  imagination  aroased,  and  this  st- 
ody  obli,^es  as  to  sesrch  without-  cec^sin-^,  anc!  ccnc'^îqu^:':tly  j  !; 
powerfully  develops  the  intelligence  of  the  artist.  Architect- 
ure from  the  12  th  century  until  the  Renaissance  never  allow- 
ed  itself  to  be  conquered  by  difficalties,  it  frankly  attacked 
them;  never  being  at  the  end  of  its  resoaroes,  it  only  soaght 
thein  in  a  trae  principle.  Tt  even  toc  freqaently  abased  this 
habit  of  surmouating  difficalties,  among  which  it  loved  to  m 
move.  This  a  defecflJÎ  Oan  we  reproach  it  with  this?  ît  belongs 
to  the  nature  of  the  spirit  of  our  country,  to  its  progress 
and  its  acquisitions,  by  which  we  profit,  in  the  midst  of  sfh- 
ioh  this  spirit  is  developed.  Tt  dénotes  the  intellectual  ef- 
forts from  which  aaodern  civilization  has  escaped,  and  modem 
civilization  is  far  froni  beiné  simple;  if  we  compare  it  with 
pagan  civilization,  how  raany  new  movements  shall  we  not  find 
overcharged:  why  then  désire  to  return  in  the  arts  to  simple 
forms,  when  our  civilization,  wfaose  arts  are  laerely  its  impr- 
int,  is  30  oomplex?  However  admirable  is  Greek  art,  its  defi- 
cieaciea  are  too  numerous  for  it  to  be  applied  in  practice  to 
our  custOBS»  Its  directiné  principle  is  too  foreign  to  modem 
civilization  to  inspire  and  sustain  our  modéra  artiats.  Why 
not  then  acoustom  our  miods  to  those  fertile  labors  of  the 
centuries  from  which  ne.   came?  We  hâve  too  freqaently  seen  that 
ffhat  is  wantiné  to  modem  conceptions  in  architecture  is  flex- 
ibllity,  that  freedom  of  an  art  llvin??  in  a  society  known  to 
it;  our  architecture  restricts  or  is  restricted  outside  its 
âge,  or  is  cosiolalsant  towards  measness,  even  to  despise  good 
sensé.  Tf  then  we  recommead  the  study  of  the  arts  of  past  cen- 
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intelligent  *nd  laboring  peopleits  fpcedoœ  of  prooBâûwsê   The 
arts  belonéed  to  the  people,  and  no  one  amoni  the  apper  clas- 
ses dreaœed  of  directing  them,  of  oitstag  them  to  deviate  from 
theip  course.  Whea  the  arts  frère  no  longer  exolnsively  praot- 
ised  by  the  regalar  clergy,  and  they  left  the  œonaœents  to  be 
distribated  among  a  haadred  lay  goiMBî^it-dpes  not  appear  t 
that  a  single  bishop  opposed  this  aataral  moveœent;  to  assume 
farther  that  the  ohiefs  of  the  Ohurch,  who  had  aided  so  power- 
fally  and  îilth  suoh  laborions  persévérance  Christian  oiviliz- 
ation,  9fould  hâve  arrested  a  movement,  that  indicated  better 
than  aay  other  symptom  that  clvllization  was  distributed  in 
the  middl®  and  lo»fer  classes.  Bot  the  arts  in  passiné  outside 
the  nionasteries  carried  sfith  them  ideas  of  émancipation,  of 
intelleotaal  liberty,  that  mast  strongly  attraot  people  desi- 
rous  to  learn,  live,  act  and  express  their  tastes  and  tenden- 
oies.  Tt  was   henceforth  on  stone  and  srood,  in  paintings  and 
stained  glass,  that  the  people  were   to  express  their  desires 
and  hopes:  there  without  constraint  they  could  silently  prot- 
est against  the  use  of  force.  After  the  12  th  oentury  this  p 
protest  did  not  cease  to  appear  in  ail  art  îrorks  decorating 
our  mediaeval  édifices;  it  began  seriously,  basing  itself  on 
the  saored  texts,  became  satirical  at  the  end  of  the  13  th 
century,  and  ended  with  caricature  in  the  15  th  century.  What- 
ever  its  form,  it  is  always  frank,  free,  even  sometimes  crude. 
With  what  pleasure  did  the  artists  express  theœselves  in  their 
trorks  concerniné  the  triumph  of  the  weak  and  the  fall  of  the 
powerful!  What  artist  of  the  time  of  t^ouis  XIV  îfould  bave  da- 
red  to  place  a  king  in  hell  beside  a  miser  or  a  murderer?  What 
painter  ir  sculptor  of  the  13  th  century  irould  hâve  placed  a 
kiné  in  the  clouds  surrounded  by  a  halo,  glorified  as  a  god, 
holding  the  thanderbolts,  and  having  at  his  feet  the  powerful 
men  of  the  oentury?  Ts  it  possible  to  admit,  sfhen  one  stndies 
our  ^reat  oatthdrals,  our  castles  and  dîfellings  of  the  middle 
aées,  that  any  îrill  other  than  that  of  the  artist  bas  influen- 
oed  the  form  of  their  arohiteoture,  or  the  System  adopted  in 
the  décoration  and  construction?  The  unity  prevailing  in  thèse 
conceptions,  the  perfect  hartnony  of  détails  yfith  the  whole, 
the  accord  of  ail  oarts,  do  not  th#se  demonstrate  that  a  sin- 
gle will  presided  over  the  érection  of  thèse  works  of  art? 
Ooul/5  this  will  bs  other  than  that  of  the  artist?  Ani  -^o  ??e 
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harmony  in  the  use  of  forms,  instinct  for  proportions,  ail  t 
the  oaalities  oomposin;^  an  art,  ?rhether  applied  to  the  most 
haiable  peasaBt*s  cottage,  the  richest  castle  or  the  palace  of 
the  sovereiôn,  Tb  fact  a  civilization  cannot  prétend  to  poss- 
ess  an  art  only  if  that  art  pénétrâtes  everywhere,  if  it  makes 
its  présence  felt  among  the  most  common  irorks.  No;^  of  ail  the 
îfestern  conntries  of  Saçope,  France  is  still  that  in  whioh  t 
this  happy  faculty  is  best  preserved,  for  it  has  possessed  it 
in  the  highest  degree  since  the  Roman  decadenoe.  Tn  ail  times 
france  has  imposed  its  arts  and  fashions  upon  a  éreat  part  of 
the  European  continent;  it  has  vainly  attempted  since  the  Re- 
naissance Ttalian,  German,  Spanish  or  Greek,  its  instinct  or 
the  native  taste  oontained  in  ail  classes  in  the  conntry  has 
always  broaéht  it  back  to  its  own  genius,  elevatinô  it  again 
after  the  most  serious  errorsl  we  believe  it  îrell  to  reco^nize 
this,  for  artists  hâve  too  loné  scorned  this  feeling,  and  hâve 
not  known  how  to  profit  by  it»  Particularly  since  the  reiga 
of  Loais  XTV,  artists  hâve  pretended  to  form  an  içolated  body 
in  the  oountry,  a  sort  of  foreign  aristooracy  despising  the 
instincts  of  the  masses.  Tn  separating  themselves  from  the 
crowd,  they  hâve  no  longer  been  understood,  hâve  lost  ail  th- 
eir  influence,  and  it  did  not  dépend  upon  them,  that  barbarism 
should  not  regain  j^ithout  recoarse  ail  remaininé  outside  their 
sphère.  The  proof  of  this  is  the  inferiority  of  the  exécution 
of  the  works  of  the  two  last  centuries  in  comparison  to  the 
precedin^  centuries.  Architecture  in  particnlar,  that  can  only 
prodace  by  the  aid  of  a  great  number  of  -^orkmen  of  ail  trades, 
présents  at  the  end  of  tbe  IB  th  centnry  only  a  degenerate  e 
exécution,  soft  and  poor,  deprived  of  style  to  the  point  of 
reérettiné  the  productions  of  the  Romau  late  empire.  The  roy- 
alty  of  f.onis  XTV  by  settiné  aside  ail  else  in  France,  in  de- 
siring  to  be  the  principle  of  everything,  uselessly  absorbed 
the  living  forces  of  the  country,  perhaps  even  more  in  art  to 
than  in  politics!  and  the  artist  needs  to  produoe  in  order  to 
préserve  his  independence.  Peudal  power  oertainly  was  not  a 
protector  of  material  liberty;  the  kings  and  secnlar  lords  as 
well  as  the  bishops  and  abbots  did  not  understand,  and  could 
not  comprehend  «rhat  we  terni  political  riéhts;  they  hâve  been 
misased  in  our  time,  and  what  was  done  in  the  12  th  centary! 
Bat  thèse  separate  powers.  often  even  rivais,  left  to  the  in- 
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justly  shookcd  by  the  sight  of  reproductions  of  ao  art,  whose 
reasoQ  is  not  understood,  that  appears  at  most  a  play  to  amuse 
some  miods  interested  in  old  things,  bat  in  a  practioe  one  s 
should  beware  of  eïrgaging  in.  Tndeed  if  any  art  must  always 
be  the  slave  of  reason  and  éood  sensé,  that  is  architeotare. 
Tts  fttndaaental  laws  are  the  same  in  ail  ooantries  and  tiaes, 
the  first  condition  of  taste  in  architecture  being  that  of  b 
beiné  subjeot  to  its  lavfs;  and  the  artists,  after  having  blam- 
ed  the  contemporary  imitations  of  Roman  temples  in  ithioh   can 
neither  be  found  the  inspiration  causiag  their  érection,  nop 
any  connection  with  our  habits  or  needs,  who  havs  constructed 
imitations  of  Romanesque  or  Gothic  forma,  without  consideriig 
the  motives  causing  the  adoption  of  thèse  forme,  hâve  oily  p 
perpetrated  again  in  a  coàrser  manner  the  errors  that  they  o 
opposed. 

Two  thinés  should  first  be  taken  into  accoant  in  the  study 
of  an  art,  the  Icnowledge  of  the  créative  principle,  and  choloe 
in  the  -.^ork  created.  Now  the  principle  of  Prench  architecture 
at  the  time,  ^rhen  ±t   developed  with  j^reat  energy  from  the  12 
th  to  the  13  th  centuries,  was  the  constant  subjection  of  the 
form  to  the  customs  and  ideas  of  the  moment,  harmony  betîveen 
clothing  and  body,  incessant  proi^ress,  the  opposite  of  immob- 
ility;  the  application  of  this  principle  could  only  cause  art 
to  retroôrade,  but  even  make  it  stationary-  îf  ali  the' mottaœ* 
ents  produced  by  the  middle  aées  were  irreproachable,  they  s 
should  not  be  servilely  copied  tf  a  new  édifice  be  erected,  f 
for  this  is  ônly  a  lanéuaôe  to  be  learned  for  use  in  express- 
ing a  thou^ht,  but  not  to  repeat  what  others  hâve  said;  in  t 
the  restorations,  eves  when  the  only  concern  is  to  reprodnce 
or  repair  destroyed  parts,  it  is  very  important  to  take  into 
aocount  the  causes  producing  the  adoption  or  modification  of 
some  primitive  arran??ement,  in  applying  a  certain  form*  the 
éeneral  rules  leave  the  arcbitect  î?ithoat  resources  before  n 
numerous  exceptions  presented  at  each  step,  if  he  is  not  per- 
meated  by  the  spirit,  that  directed  the  old  builders. 

Tn  this  work  will  often  be  found  examples,  that  mark  the  i 
ignorance,  unoertaintv,  attempts  and  exaspérations  of  certain 
artists;  but  one  till  do  ;Tell  to  note,  that  he  »ill  find  the 
influence  and  even  sometimes  a  true  principle,  a  method,  at 
the  same  time  beinf^  s^reat  individual  freedom,  unity  of  style, 
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his  formulas  and  priaciples  obeyed  in  ûis  time,  ani  if  he  oo- 
uld  peoome  permeated  by  our  modem  ideap,  if  there  were  plaoed 
at  his  command  ail  the  impro^ements  maèe  in  the  industries,  he 
would  not  build  an  édifice  of  tbe  time  of  Philip  Augustis  or 
of  S.  Louis,  because  he  .foald  thiis  falsify  the  first  law  of 
his  art,  jfhioh  is  to  adapt  himself  to  the  needs  and  customs 
of  his  time,  to  be  rational,  Ç^erhaps  resouroes  never  more  nu- 
merous  hâve  been  offered  to  architects;  artizans  are  many,  i 
iatelligent  and  skilful;  industry  has  attained  a  high  dei^^ree 
of  perfection  never  before  reached.  What  is  laokiné  in  ail  t 
that  4s  a  soûl,  that  vivifyiné  principle  that  makes  every  art 
■,^ork  respected,  that  causes  the  artist  to  oppose  reason  to  the 
frequently  ridiculous  caprices  of  persons  or  of  incompétent 
officiais  too  much  disposed  to  regard  art  as  sut)erfluous,  a 
rcatter  of  caprice  cr  of  fashion.  For  the  artist  to  respect  h 
ûis  work,  it  must  hâve  been  conceived  in  the  intimate  convic- 
tion, that  this  work  émanâtes  from  a  true  principle,  based  on 
the  rules  of  êood  sense^  taste  frequently  is  nothing  else,  a 
and  for  tne  artist  to  respect  himself,  ois  convictions  cannot 
be  in  doubt;  how  man  it  be  assumed,  that  an  artist  will  be  r 
respected,  itho   is  sub.iect  to  ail  the  peculiarities  of  a  capri- 
cious  amateur,  and  builds  for  him  accordiné  to  the  caprice  of 
the  iBOiBent,  a  Chinese,  Arab,  Sothic  or  Renaissance  hoase?  Wtmt 
becomes  of  the  artist  in  ail  that?  Is  he  not  a  tailor,  that 
olothes  accordin<5  to  oar  fancy,  nothin^  in  himself,  neithar 
has  nor  can  nave  a  préférence,  personal  taste,  nor  the  initi- 
ative that  particalarlv  constitates  the  créative  artist.  But 
the  gtuiy  of  in   arc-iit-eai.are  wbosf^  fora  is  subject  to  a  prin- 
ciple, as  the  bodv  is  to  ths  soûl,  can  be  neither  incomplète 
nor  superfecial.  We  do  not  fear  to  say,  that  what  has  retard- 
ed  more  the  dsvelopment  of  the  revival  of  our  national  archi- 
tecture, a  revival  by  which  one  shoula  profit  in  futurs,  is 
badly  directed  zeal,  the  imperfect  knowleds^e  of  an  art  in  '^h- 
ich  many  only  see  an  orif?,inal  and  attractive  form  without  ap- 
preciatin??,  its  reason.  Thus  ne   hâve  seen  arise  pale  copies  of 
a  body  with  absent  soûl.  Archaeolo^iste  describin£5  and  classi- 
fyiné  forms  are  not  always  practical  arcnitects,  only  being 
able  to  speak  of  what  strikes  tneir  eyes,  but  the  knowledée 
of  the  why  must  necessarily  be  lackiné  to  thèse  purely  mater- 
ial  classifications,  and  the  éood  sensé  of  the  puMic  is  .iust- 
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to  con^ince  one's  self  (if  this  needed  strengtheniag  by  proofs), 
bf  seeing  itth  what  avidity  tbe  pablio  in  Pranoe,  Sngland  and 
Geraaay  takes  ap  ail  wopks  treating  of  history  op  tBohaeology, 
titb  ?fhat  eagerness  erroFS  are  pemoved,  œonaiBents  and  texts 
are  bronght  to  llght.  It  aeems  that  new  disooveries  aid  this 
gênerai  novesent*  At  the  moment  irben  tbe  artlst's  hand  does 
not  soffice  to  gather  the  nsœepoas  and  precions  reiains  of  oar 
ancient  édifices,  appears  photography,  irhioh  foFœs  in  a  feu 
yeaps  a  faitbful  collection  of  ail  thèse  peœains,  Wise  admin- 
istpative  appangeaienta  oolleot  and  centpalize  the  aoattered 
docaments  of  our  histopy;  departiaents  and  cities  see  societi- 
eg  foanded  withia  them  for  the  préservation  of  the  monnaients 
spared  by  revolatioi  and  specalatlon»  the  state  badget  in  the 
midst  of  the  éravest  political  crises,  does  not  fail  to  oont- 
ain  important  sums  to  saye  from  ruin  so  many  «rorks  of  art,  1 
long  forgotten.  And  this  movement  does  not  follçm  the  variat- 
ions of  a  fashion,  bat  is  constant,  more  marked  each  day,  and 
after  originatiag  in  the  midst  of  some  enlightened  men,  it  g 

gradually  spreads  in  the  masses;  it  must  aven  be  term- 

sd  espeoially  pronounced  in  the  industrial  and  citizen  class- 
es, anong  men  is  which  instinct  aots  rather  than  edacation; 
they  seem  to  recognize  tftemselves  in  thèse  works  sprung  from 
the  national  Renias. 

When  it  concerns  tbe  reproduction  and  continaance  of  the  w 
Works  of  the  past  ceataries,  it  is  not  from  below  that  diffi- 
culties  arise,  and  artizans  are  never  wanting.  But  it  is  pre- 
cisely  becanse  this  tendency  differs  frosi  a  fashion  or  a  reac- 
tion, that  it  is  very  important  to  introduce  a  careful  choice. 
an  impartial  aod  severe  criticlsœ  into  the  study  and  use  of 
materiala,  tnat  may  contribute  to  restore  to  our  country  an 
art  adapted  to  its  éenius.  Tf  this  study  be  incomplète  and  n 
narrow,  it  wrill  be  stérile  and  will  do  more  harm  thaa  good; 
it  ffill  increase  the  confusion  and  anapchy  into  which  the  arts 
hâve  fallen  during  some  fifty  years,  and  that  leads  us  to  âe~ 
cadence;  it  will  bring  another  élément  of  disorder;  on  the  o 
contrary,  if  this  study  be  directed  by  intelligence  and  care; 
if  the  officiai  instruction  frankly  adopte  it  and  ceases  its 
errors,  reunites  in  its  hands  so  mapy  partial  efforts,  lost 
for  lack  of  a  centre,  the  arts  rill  not  delaw,  and  the  art  of 
architecture  will  résume  tha  rank,  that  belonés  to  it  in  an 
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at  old  aée  by  a  séries  of  iasensible  traasforiBations,  and  jri- 
thout  it  being  possible  to  tell  the  day  at  which  iafancy  oea- 
ses  aad  old  âge  commences.  Tbese  reasons,  and  perhaps  our  lack 
of  powers,  hâve  deolded  as  to  ^ive  tbls  irork  the  form  of  a  d 
diotionary.  This  fopœ  facilitâtes  the  researches  of  the  reader, 
and  peraits  as  to  présent  a  considérable  œass  of  information 
aad  of  examples,  «rhiob  ooald  not  fiad  their  place  in  a  history, 
ifithoat  rendering  the  statement  confased  and  perhaps  anintel- 
ligible.  Tt  bas  seemed  to  as,  jast  on  acooant  of  the  aaltipli- 
city  of  exemples  ^iven,  to  be  more  favorable  to  stadies,  to 
make  better  known  the  varions  complex  parts,  thoagh  rigoroasly 
derived  from  their  needs,  which  enter  iato  the  compositioa  of 
our  mediaeval  monuments,  since  we  are  thés  obligea  to  direct 
them  separately  srhlle  describinS  the  functions,  the  purposes 
of  the  différent  parts,  and  the  modifioatioBs  to  which  they 
hâve  been  sabjected.  We  know  that  this  oomplexity  of  the  med- 
iaeval arts,  the  diversity  of  their  oriéia,  and  that  incessant 
searoh  for  somethin^  better,  that  qaickly  ends  in  abuse,  hâve 
repelled  many  minds,  hâve  caused  the  répulsion  felt  by  them, 
aad  still  experienoed  for  a  study,  whose  aim  does  not  clearly 
appear.  It  is  shorter  to  deny  than  to  study;  for  a  long  time 
men  would  not  see  in  this  development  of  an  intellectuàl  por- 
tion of  our  oountry  only  chaos,  absence  of  ail  order  and  reas- 
OH,  and  yet  if  one  pénétrâtes  the  midst  of  that  chaos,  if  one 
desires  the  sources  of  mediaeval  architectare  to  spriné  forth 
one  by  one,  and  one  takes  the  trooble  to  folloir  their  course, 
the  natural  slope  is  soon  disoovered  toîiard  «rhich  ail  tend, 
and  hoi  fruitful  they  are.  One  mast  reoognize,  that  the  time 
of  blind  négation  is  already  far  distant,  our  ceatury  seeking 
to  revieiî  the  pastj  it  appears  to  reoognize  (and  in  that  me 
believe  it  right),  that  to  break  a  path  into  the  future,  ose 
must  know  whenca  he  cornes,  and  profit  by  ail  that  precedin^ 
centuries,  hâve  laboriously  gatèered»  This  feeling  is  sometfeinê 
deeper  than  a  réaction  against  the  destructive  spirit  of  the 
last  century,  and  is  a  necessity  of  the  time;  if  some  excess- 
es hâve  frightened  serions  minds.  if  the  love  of  the  past  has 
sometimes  been  pushed  to  fanaticism,  there  no  less  remains  at 
the  bottom  of  the  intellectaal  life  of  our  era  a  éeneral  and 
very  marked  tendenoy  toward  historioal  stadies,  îfhether  pert- 
aininô  to  politlos,  leôislatioa,  letters  or  arts.  Tt  suffioes 
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find  the  ooBBection  of  the  influences,  to  analyze  their  ooœb- 
inatioQS  and  define  their  resaltsî  to  take  into  aoooant  looal 
tpaditioBs,  tastes  and  enstoms  of  the  peoples,  laws  iiposed 
by  tfee  use  of  materials,  ooffluepoial  relatians,  the  partioalap 
genins  of  the  «en  that  exerted  an  inflacaoe  on  events  by  has- 
tening  or  rarying  their  natural  coarae,  to  not  lose  sight  of 
the  Inoeasant  investigations  of  a  forming  oivilization,  and 
to  beoome  saturated  by  the  enoyolopedic,  religions  and  philos- 
ophical  splrlt  of  the  middle  âges.  Tt  is  not  today,  that  nés- 
tern  Christian  nations  hâve  insoribed  the  work  "progress"  on 
their  standards;  and  progress  nieans  labor,  straggle  and  change. 

Antique  civilization  is  simple  and  single;  it  absorbs  inst- 
ead  of  giving  forth;  quite  différent  is  Christian  civilization; 
it  reoeives  and  gives,  it  is  movement,  divergence  fithoat  pos- 
sible interruption.  Thèse  two  civilizations  hâve  necessarily 
prooeeded  very  differently  in  the  expression  of  their  arts; 
one  may  regret  this,  but  not  oppose  it;  one  may  write  a  hist- 
ory  of  art,  l?gyptian,  Sreek  or  Roman,  because  thèse  arts  fol- 
low  a  path  .fhose  usiform  slope  ascends  to  the  climax-and  des- 
cends to  the  décadence  ?fithout  deviating,  but  the  life  of  man 
does  sot  suffice  to  describe  sach  rapid  changes  as  of  the  arts 
of  the  middle  âges,  to  seek  the  causes  of  thèse  changes,  to 
count  singly  ail  the  links  of  this  strongly  welded  chain,  al- 
thoagh  oomposed  of  such  différent  eleiaents. 

When  arohaeological  studies  of  the  middle  âges  were  made  o 
only  to  set  the  first  stakes,  to  attempt  an  entirely  convent- 
ional  classification,  to  divide  the  arts  int©  periods.  into 
priaary,  secondary,  tertiary  and  transitional  styles,  and  to 
aname  that  modem  civilization  had  proceeded  like  our  globe, 
?rh08©  orust  changes  its  nature  after  each  great  convulsion; 
but  in  fact  that  classification,  howsver  satisfactory  it  may 
appear,  did  not  exist,  and  from  the  Roman  décadence  to  the 
Renaissance  of  the  l6  th  century  is  a  séries  of  transitions 
îTithout  steps.  We  do  not  wish  hère  to  blâme  a  mcthod  that  has 
rendered  vast  services,  by  olacing  salient  points,  that  it  f 
first  put  order  in  studies,  and  ;«rhicn  has  pertnitted  the  clear- 
ing of  the  âround;  but  we  repeat,  that  this  classification  d 
does  not  exist,  and  we  believe  the  rooiïîent  has  arrived  for  st- 
adyiné  the  art  of  the  middle  aî^es,  as  one  studies  the  develop- 
ment  and  life  of  a,r!  animated  beip^.,  which  from  infancy  arrives 
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the  Sast;  shall  ne   not  profit  by  this  labor  of  several  centu- 
ries? Shall  we  destroy  and  refase  to  préserve  those  aQoieat 
possesiions,  einied  with  reaaoo  by  ail  garope?  Shall  we   be  the 
last  to  stady  oar  own  laBgaage?  MOBUffievts  of  stone  or  of  ifood 
pertsh,  it  iroald  be  follow  to  désire  to  préserve  ail,  aûd  to 
attempt  to  prolong  tfaeir  existence  in  spite  of  aaterial  cond- 
itions, bat  îfhat  cannot  and  shoald  sot  perish,  is  the  spirit 
that  ereoted  those  monaments,  for  that  spirit  is  our  oirn,  it 
ts  the  soûl  of  oar  oonatry^  Ts  the  work  that  ire  today  deliver 
to  the  public,  we   ha?e  attempted,  not  only  to  give  naœerous 
examples  ®f  the  différent  forms  adopted  by  the  architecture 
of  the  middle  âges,  acoording  to  a  ohronolégical  order,  but 
espeoially  and  chiefly  to  make  knowa  the  reasonsfof  those  fo- 
rms, the  prinoiples  causing  their  adoption,  the  oustoms  and 
ideas  within  which  then  originated»  Tt  has  seeœed  to  as  diff- 
ioult  to  give  an  aooount  of  the  su3.cessive  transformations  of 
the  architectural  arts  withoat  at  the  sanae  time  éiviné  a  rev- 
iew  of  the  oivilization,  whose  architecture  is  its  enclosure, 
and  if  the  task  be  found  beyond  our  powers,  we   hâve  at  least 
opened  a  new  path  to  follow,  for  we  cannot  admit  the  study  of 
the  clothing  independently  of  the  maa  that  5?ears  it.  Noiy  ail 
sympathy  for  any  form  of  art  being  set  aside,  we  hâve  been  s 
impressed  by  the  complète  harmony  existing  between  the  arts 
of  the  middle  âges  and  the  spirit  of  the  people  within  which 
they  were  developed.  from  the  moment  in  which  the  civilization 
of  the  middle  âges  felt  itself  alive,  it  tends  to  ^irogress  r 
raptdly,  and  prooeeds  by  a  séries  of  attempts  withont  pausing 
an  instant;  soarcely  has  it  seen  a  principle  than  it  has  ded- 
uced  its  results,  and  it  proaptly  abuses  it  without  taking  t- 
time  to  develop  its  ideaj  that  is  the  weak  side,  but  also  the 
instructive  side  of  the  arts  frora  the  12  th  to  the  l6  th  cen- 
turies- The  arts  comprised  in  this  period  oî   three  centuries, 
cannot  be  aèized  at  one  point,  but  they  are  an  unbroken  chain, 
ail  its  links  being  welded  in  haste  and  by  the  imperious  laws 
od  logio.  To  désire  to  write  a  history  of  mediaeval  architect- 
ure would  be  to  attempt  the  impossible,  for  it  would  be  neces- 
sary  to  comprise  at  once,  and  to  carry  on  parallel  the  relig- 
ions, political,  feudal  and  civil  history  of  several  peoples; 
it  is  necessary  to  state  the  varions  influences  that  brought 
tteir  éléments  t©  différent  stages  in  varions  countriss,  to 
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that  it  sfould  attempt  some  #ork  cf  destpactiOH»  lut  it  mast 
be  said  to  oar  shaae,  the  artists  reaained  bebiad,  the  arch- 
iteots  hastened  to  Italy,  never  comnieBoing  to  open  their  afes 
anttl  at  Genoa  or  Florenoe;  they  retaipoed  nith  their  portfol- 
ios filled  with  stadies  aade  sritiioat  criticism  or  order,  and 
then  ooffiœenced  îrork  withoat  lettin^  a  foot  within  a  monament 
of  their  oîfD  coaatry* 

The  ÇoiBŒiBsion  of  Historioal  gonuments  isstitated  by  the  Mî- 
nister  of  the  Interior  however  began  to  éather  a  small  naaber 
of  artists  oharged  with  stwdyiag  and  repairlng  some  of  the  m 
ffiost  beaatifal  monumeiits  of  the  middle  âges.  To  that  iœpalse 
prudently  given  frots  the  origin,  do  we  one  the  préservation 
of  the  best  examples  of  oar  national  architectare,  a  happy  r 
révolution  in  the  studies  of  architectare,  and  having  been  a 
ablé  to  study  for  long  years  the  édifices  covering  oar  provin- 
ces, and  to  collect  the  éléments  of  this  lork,  irhich  we  prés- 
ent today  to  the  pablic.  Tn  the  midat  of  difficalties  reaeired 
withoat  ceasing,  with  small  resoarces,  the  Commission  of  His- 
torioal Monuments  has  obtained  immense  resalts;  however  îieak 
may  be  this  praise  froai  as,  it  îfoald  be  ingratitude  to  not  g 
give  it,for  Tihile   preserviné  our  édifices,  it  has  fcodified  t 
the  course  of  architectural  stadies  in  France;  while  oocapying 
itself  with  the  paat,  it  has  foanded  for  the  future. 

What  constitates  a  nation  is  the  bond,  that  intimately  con- 
nects  the  différent  période  of  its  existence?  one  mast  compl- 
ais of  peoples  who  deny  their  past,  for  they  hâve  no  future 
before  theml  The  civilizations  that  hâve  plowed  a  deep  furrow 
in  history,  are  those  in  which  traditions  hâve  been  best  res- 
peoted,  and  whose  matarity  has  preserved  ail  the  characteris- 
tics  of  their  infancy.  Roman  civlllzation  présents  a  very  st- 
rikiné  example  of  what  we  présent  hère;  and  what  people  has 
had  more  respect  for  its  cradle  than  the  Romani  §olltioally 
speaking,  no  oountry  is  based  on  a  prinoiple  of  uaity  more  c 
compact  than  in  graaoe,  in  spite  of  very  marked  différences 
of  origin;  it  was  then  neither  just  nor  sensible  to  wish  to 
daatrop  ooé  of  the  caases  of  that  unity;  its  arts  from  the  R 
Roman  décadence  uotil  the  Renaissance. 

Tndeed  the  arts  in  France  from  the  9  th  to  the  15  th  century 
pupsued  a  rcfîalar  and  logical  course,  they  radiated  into  Rné- 
land,  germany,  the  north  of  Spain,  even  into  Ttaly,  Sicily  and 
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When  we  oommeaoed  tàe  study  of  the  architecture  o£  the  mid- 
dle  agesCtwenty-five  years  since;  1829),  there  existed  no  bo- 
cks to  show  us  the  path  to  follow.  We  reffiembep  that  a  ^reat 
Qumber  of  the  masters  of  architeotupe  scarcely  admitted  the 
existenoe  of  thèse  monuments,  which  cover  the  soil  of  Europe 
and  evcryifhere  io  cranoe.  Scarcely  was  permitted  the  study  of 
some  édifices  of  the  Preich  and  Italian  Renaissance^  as  for 
those  ereoted  from  the  late  empire  until  the  15  th  oentupy, 
they  were  scarcely  mentioned  except  to  cite  them  as  products 
of  iénorance  and  of  barbarism.  Tf  -^e  felt  seized  by  a  sort  of 
mysterious  admiration  of  churches  and  car  Prench  fortresses 
of  the  middle  ai;îes,  we  dared  not  confess  a  liking,  that  seemed 
a  kind  of  dcpraved  taste,  a  scarcely  admissible  inclination. 
And  yet  by  instinct  we  wsre  attracted  to  those  great  monuments, 
whose  treasures  seemed  to  us  reserved  for  those,  who  were  wil- 
liné  to  dévote  themselves  to  seekinô  them. 

After  a  stay  of  two  years  in  Ttaly,  we  wsre  more  vividly  im~ 
pressed  again  by  the  siéht  of  our  Prencû  édifices,  bat  by  tbe 
saéacity  and  science  that  éoverned  their  érection,  by  the  uni- 
ty,  harmony  and  method  pursued  in  their  construction  as  in  t 
their  décoration.  But  already  distinéuished  idmds  had  opened 
the  way;  enlightened  by  the  labors  and  the  admiration  of  our 
Enélish  oeighbors,  they  thought  of  classifying  the  édifices 
by  styles  and  periods.  They  no  longer  adhered  to  texts,  erro- 
neons  for  the  most  part,  but  aocepted  an  arcaeological  class- 
ification based  on  the  monuments  themselves.  The  first  labors 
of  M.  de  Baumont  emphasized  the  very  distinct  oharaoteristios 
of  the  différent  epochs  of  northern  French  architecture.  In 
1331,  M.  Vitet  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  the  Tnterior  a  re- 
port on  the  monuments  of  the  departments  of  Oise,  Aisne,  Nord, 
Marne  aisd  Pas-de-Calais,  in  îfhich  the  élégant  writer  described 
for  the  attention  of  the  dovernmeat  the  treasures,  unknown,  al- 
though  at  our  éates.  f.ater  M.  Merimec  pursued  the  researches 
so  happily  commettced  by  M.  Vitet,  and  passing  through  ail  the 
ancient  provinces  of  France,  saved  from  ruin  a  number  of  édi- 
fices, that  none  then  thought  of  reéardiag,  and  which  today 
form  the  wealth  and  pride  of  the  cities  possessii^  them.  M. 
Qldron  explalned  the  sculptured  and  paiated  poems  that  cover 
our  cathedrals,  and  rathlessly  pursued  vandalism  everywhere. 
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